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The House of Commons in deliberation during the 1959 January-to-July Session. The 
Prime Minister (standing) with his colleagues and the Government supporters sit to 
ht of the Speaker and the Opposition to the left. The Press sits immediately 

the Speaker's chair and the remainder of the gallery is open to the public. 
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PREFACE 


The 1959 edition of the Canada Year Book continues a series of annual publications 
giving official statistical and other information on almost every measurable phase of 
Canada’s development. As the economy of the country has expanded, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics has extended its program of statistical compilation and analysis and 
the Canada Year Book has endeavoured to present the story of this development, sum- 
marizing a great mass of detailed statistical information concisely within the covers of 
one volume and supplementing it with data from other Departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment and from the provinces. 


Special feature articles are presented in each edition of the Year Book. Those in 
the current issue include: ‘‘The Atlas of Canada” (pp. 12-13); ““The Climate of Canada” 
(pp. 23-50); ‘““The International Geophysical Year” (pp. 54-57); “Integration of Postwar 
Immigrants” (pp. 176-178); ‘“‘Canada’s Mineral Industry 1957-58” (pp. 488-509); “The 
Fisheries Research Board” (pp. 584-588); “Steel in Canada” (pp. 618-625); and ‘“‘A History 
of Canadian Journalism 1900 to 1958” (pp. 883-902). 


In addition, other features have been introduced and extensive revisions made in 
the textual and statistical material of the various chapters, including such subjects as 
immigration, vital statistics, public health and welfare, scientific, medical and industrial 
research, forestry, power development, mineral production, manufacturing, the labour 
force, prices, public finance, banking, insurance, transportation and communication by 
various media, the domestic marketing of commodities, foreign trade, national income 
and expenditure and Canada’s international investment position. Numerous charts 
graphically portray significant trends in the developing Canadian economy, while the 
Introduction (pp. ix-xv) describes briefly the state of the economy during 1958-59. 


The concluding chapter, entitled “Sources of Official Information and Miscellaneous 
Data”, presents handy reference material listing government information services, special 
material published in earlier Year Books, federal legislation of recent sessions of Parlia- 
ment, a Canadian chronology of events, a register of official appointments, and a statistical 
summary of the progress of Canada since 1871. 


In the Appendix certain material on Government (Chapter II) is brought up to the 
date of going to press, including recent election results in the provinces and changes in 
the Eighteenth Ministry of Canada. 


Enclosed in the pocket on the inside back cover of the volume is a detailed map depict- 
ing the principal mineral areas of Canada. 


The present volume has been produced in the Canada Year Book Section of the Infor- 
mation Services Division by Miss M. Pink, Assistant Editor of the Year Book and Chief 
of the Section, with the assistance of Miss F. L. O’Malley, Miss C. Freeth and the Year 
Book staff, under the editorship and direction of Dr. C. C. Lingard, Director of the 
Division. Charts, graphs and maps have been prepared for publication by Miss P. 
Beland and the Drafting Unit of the Bureau. 


The co-operation of numerous officials of the various Departments of the Federal 
and Provincial Governments and of this Bureau in the preparation of material for the 
Year Book is gratefully acknowledged. Credit by means of footnotes is given where 
possible either to the persons or to the branches of the public service concerned. 
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DoMINION STATISTICIAN 


Dominion BuREAU OF STATISTICS, 
Ottawa, September 15, 1959. 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES AND OTHER 
INTERPRETATIVE DATA 


In Canada as a rule the Imperial system of weights and measures is followed. An 
exception however is the ton where, unless otherwise stated, the short ton of 2,000 Jb. 
is meant. Billion where used represents 1,000 million. 


The following table shows the weights and measures used in Canada in connection 
_ with the principal field crops and for wheat flour and fruits:— 


Pounds 
per Bushel 
Grains— 
SONGS te) oN GE se Re a ere 60 
Rese et ee eae beasts 34 
ESREIOY SE COs, Pi Or he ee hee ek 48 
Seer ee a en a 56 
POG WHORE ort sche ok ke eal 48 
Paaeee See ae 56 
Grivel ie gales Os dead Lig Se Ie 56 
Maxedrorains 6s: 5 50 
PIPOENORGH Ta Sek WS yt as bE oe 60 
Wheat Flour— 


1 barrel equals 196 pounds; approxi- 
mately 4.5 bushels of wheat are used 
in the production of a barrel of flour. 


Pounds 
Fruits (standard conversions)— 
Apples, per barrel................... 135 
ADDON, DEE DOL. elete. Like Soc nea 43 
CATS Or USB iit. ce See wy Sob seo 50 
(PUTO Oe Se aR. mse spies tere a i 50 
HeEtionc a Mee ee ee 50 
ligt Yelas: benias | oan Som Unies BR URC ic ta eR Rett 50 
EA DEG ge ee ns ee ee 50 
POUTE DOE DOK ete te cn ea eae 42 
Strawberries, per quart............. 1.25 
Raespoerpies Cl reese eee! 1.25 
Loganberrios 23% Tash Goins, Fae 125 


Relative Weights and Measures, Imperial and United States 


The following list of coefficients may be used to translate amounts expressed in one 
unit to the other. It must be borne in mind that where the list below refers to Imperial 
pint, quart and gallon, their equivalent in ounces is also in Imperial measure; likewise 
United States designations for these quantities are shown in the U.S. equivalent in ounces. 
The Imperial (or British) fluid ounce and the U.S. fluid ounce are different measures. 
One Imperial fluid ounce equals 0.96 United States fluid ounce and one Imperial 


gallon equals 1.2 United States gallon. 


1 Imperial pint =20 fluid ounces. 

1 United States pint =16 fluid ounces. 

1 Imperial quart =40 fluid ounces. 

1 United States quart =32 fluid ounces. 
1 Imperial gallon=160 fluid ounces. 

1 United States gallon=128 fluid ounces. 


1 Imperial proof gallon=1.36 United States 
proof gallon. 


1 Short ton=2,000 pounds. 
1 Long ton=2,240 pounds. 
1 Barrel crude petroleum =35 Imperial gallons. 


Fiscal Years of Federal and Provincial Governments 


The fiscal year of the Federal Government and of each of the ten Provincial Govern- 


ments ends on March 31. 


Throughout the Year Book, fiscal year figures are indicated in the text and headings 
of tables; otherwise figures are for calendar years. 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE CANADIAN ECONOMY DURING 1958 AND 
THE FIRST HALF OF 1959 


During the course of 1958 the recessionary influences that had adversely affected 
the level of economic activity in 1957 gave way to expansionary forces and the gross 
national product gradually resumed its upward course. By the second quarter of the 
year, economic activity was showing a firmer trend and by the closing quarter recovery 
‘had begun to gather momentum. The first half of 1959 brought evidence of further 
improvement on a broad front. 


THe Economy DURING 1958 


As a result of conflicting trends in the economy, the gross national product for 1958, 
estimated at $32,500,000,000, was only 2 p.c. higher than the estimate for 1957. Since 
the greater part of this increase represented higher prices, the gross national product in 
real terms rose less than 1 p.c., the slight gain being accounted for by higher production 
in the farm sector; non-farm production remained unchanged. The relative stability in 
the total volume of output in 1958 compares with gains of 9 p.c. in 1955 and 1956, no 
change in 1957, and an annual average for the years 1947 to 1958 of 4 p.c. 


The main downward pressure in the economy came from business investment, with 
inventories playing a prominent part. Although liquidation of business inventories was 
arrested during the course of the year, for the year as a whole final demand was met in 
part out of stocks that were not replenished from current production. This downward 
pressure was strongly reinforced by a drop in business expenditures for non-residential 
construction and for machinery and equipment. The curtailment in expenditures by 
these three components was equivalent to a decline of about $1,400,000,000 in terms of 
new production. 


However, these downward pressures were more than counteracted by the continued 
increase in government and consumer expenditures for goods and services and by renewed 
expansion in housing. Encouraged by an ample supply of mortgage funds, expenditures 
for residential construction reached an all-time high. The rising trend of personal in- 
come was undoubtedly a source of strength in housing as well as in the consumer sector. 
At the same time, part of the impact of easing demand fell on foreign rather than on 
domestic sources of supply; imports of goods and services were substantially below the 
record level of the previous year. Although there were decided shifts in the composition 
of exports, reflecting mingled weakness and strength in external markets, exports of goods 
and services remained close to the record level of the previous year. 


By shifting from a moderate surplus to a large deficit, the Federal Government played 
an important sustaining role in the economy during the recession. The deficit, which 
began to emerge at the end of 1957 and reached its peak in mid-1958, amounted to 
$798,000,000 at the end of that year, in contrast to a surplus of $239,000,000 at the end 
of the preceding year.* Government expenditures for goods and services rose 4 p.c. and 
transfer payments 23 p.c., the latter mainly a reflection of larger disbursements from the 
unemployment insurance fund and legislative changes in social security schemes enacted 
in 1957. At the same time, recessionary influences reduced government revenues by 
4 p.c. 

The outstanding development on the income side was the disparity in rates of increase 
in the major income components. While national income rose only about 3.5 p.c., personal 
income and personal disposable income rose 6 p.c. and 7 p.c., respectively. The most 
important single element in this disparity was the greater flow of transfer payments from 


* The shift for all governments combined (federal, provincial and municipal) was from a surplus of $70,000,000 
in 1957 to a deficit of $1,035,000,000 in 1958. 
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government to persons, the effect of which was reinforced by a decline in personal direct 
tax collections; of the $1,500,000,000 gain in disposable personal income, about 45 p.c. was 
thus accounted for. National income, which does not measure changes in these transfer- 
type transactions, was affected by a significant decline in corporate profits. Although 
the gradual improvement in economic activity resulted in an increase in most income 
components throughout 1958, the downward trend in corporate profits, in evidence since 
early in 1956, was not reversed until the latter part of the year. 


The following paragraphs describe in more detail the movements of the components 
of the main statistical aggregates and discuss the patterns of production, employment and 
prices associated therewith. 


THE CoMPONENTS OF DEMAND 


As previously noted, income available to consumers for spending advanced 
sharply in 1958. Personal outlay on consumer goods and services reached an estimated 
$21,000,000,000, an advance of 5 p.c. over 1957. But this rate of increase fell consider- 
ably short of the 7-p.c. rise in income and the rise in the rate of personal saving became 
one of the notable developments of the year. The ratio of saving to income, in fact, was 
one of the highest of the postwar period. 


The gain in consumption was fairly well distributed over the three main categories, 
with outlays for non-durables up 5 p.c., for durables up 3 p.c. and for services up 7 p.c. 
Higher prices and increased real consumption were about equally important in accounting 
for the higher spending. The upward pressure in prices continued to be most pronounced 
in the service industries but was evident to some degree in all the other main categories. 
While the 3-p.c. advance in purchases of durables was modest by comparison with such 
years as 1955 and 1956, it represented a distinct contrast to 1957 when such purchases 
remained unchanged. All the main durable categories increased in 1958 but the largest 
advance was in automobiles. The rate of consumer spending was by no means uniform 
throughout the year. Most of the annual increase occurred in the first and last quarters, 
particularly the latter, when seasonal factors are taken into account. This pattern, 
through time, is largely a reflection of a falling-off in purchases of durables in the two 
middle quarters of the year. 


Outlays for residential construction, reaching new records in 1958, were a powerful 
stimulus in the economy. Estimated at $1,800,000,000, the value was 25 p.c. higher 
than in 1957. During the year 164,632 new dwelling units were started compared with 
122,340 in 1957 and a previous record of 138,276 in 1955 and there was a record number 
of houses under construction at the end of the year. The decisive factor in creating this 
extremely high level of house construction was the great addition to the supply of mortgage 
funds. The Federal Government made available for lending the unprecedentedly large 
sum of $373,000,000 through the agency of Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
and additional funds also became available from private sources. Throughout the year, 
housing expenditures rose continuously. 


The impact of recessionary influences was clearly apparent in the 1958 trend of business 
expenditures for plant and equipment. Outlays fell by 13 p.c. to $5,100,000,000 involving 
a drop of 9 p.c. for construction and one of 18 p.c. for machinery and equipment, and the 
trend was still downward at the end of the year. The investment program showed a 
decided shift of emphasis away from resource industries. Financial services and institu- 
tions increased their investment but in all other areas investment was curtailed in varying 
degrees, the greatest being in mining, which showed a drop of 40 p.c. Investment in 
manufacturing industries fell 27 p.c., reflecting reduced outlays in all industry divisions 
except foods and beverages, tobacco products and products of petroleum and coal. Invest- 
ment outlays of the utilities continued to be large, though below the level of the previous 
year. The year 1958 marked the completion or near completion of certain major long- 
term projects such as the St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project and the Trans-Canada 
Pipeline, a fact reflected in the trend of investment outlays. 
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The behaviour of inventories was of importance in the sequence of expansion, recession 
and recovery. In 1958 the liquidation of business inventories amounted to $300,000,000 
in contrast to approximately the same amount of accumulation in 1957 and the heavy 
accumulation of $800,000,000 in 1956. The rate of accumulation began to fall in the 
latter part of 1956; liquidation set in at the end of 1957 and continued at a high rate in the 
first half of 1958. By the second half of the year stocks were being built up on a modest 
scale, thereby adding to the demands on current production. 


Total inventories were reduced by $400,000,000 in 1958 as a result of some reduction 
of stocks on farms and of grain in commercial channels, in addition to the liquidation of 
- business inventories already mentioned. Most of the drawing down of stocks was con- 
centrated in manufacturing industries and by the year-end manufacturers in general had 
reduced the ratios of stocks to shipments well below those prevailing at the end of 1956 
and 1957, and close to the low levels of year-end 1955. At the same time, there was a 
slight accumulation of stocks in trade as a whole but, by the year-end, the rise in retail 
and wholesale sales had reduced the ratio of stocks to sales below those of a year earlier. 


Despite weakness in external markets for some important export products, exports 
of goods and services, valued at $6,300,000,000 in 1958, were only 2 p.c. below the record 
established in the previous year. In 1958, even more than in 1957, the trends among 
individual commodity exports diverged widely within a virtually unchanged total. Two 
new resource products—uranium and natural gas—were conspicuous among the group 
showing rising export values; others were wheat and flour, cattle and aircraft. The 
declining group included such traditional export products as pulp and paper, copper, 
nickel, lead, zinc and asbestos, as well as two new resource products—iron ore and petrol- 
eum. ‘The quarter-to-quarter changes in exports showed no clear pattern. 


Typically responsive to changes in the level of economic activity and in the level of 
investment in particular, imports of goods and services fell to $7,400,000,000 in 1958, a 
decline of 6 p.c. The major part of the drop was in commodity imports and was concen- 
trated in the groups that had risen most sharply in 1955 and 1956. When classified on 
a functional basis* imports of investment goods are shown to have fallen 15 p.c. and 
imports of industrial materials 8 p.c. Reflecting the strength of demand in the personal 
sector, imports of consumer goods rose 4 p.c. The sharp contraction in the deficit on 
commodity trade, accompanied by a growing gap in the deficit on service items, brought 
a reduction in the over-all deficit on current international account from $1,400,000,000 
in 1957 to $1,100,000,000 in 1958. However, the annual rate was running considerably 
above this figure in the second half of the year. 


InNcoME FLows 


Reflecting the effect of recessionary influences, corporate profits} fell for the second 
year in succession and at an estimated $2,500,000,000 in 1958 were 3 p.c. lower than in 
1957 and 15 p.c. lower than in 1956. The trends in corporate earnings by industry varied 
widely. In general, earnings declined in industries oriented toward the external market 
or the domestic market for durable goods. On the other hand, some consumer soft goods 
industries and most service-connected industries experienced higher corporate earnings. 
The quarterly pattern of corporate profits showed the fluctuations typical of this compon- 
ent. After a series of declines, corporate profits stabilized in the second quarter of 1958 
and rose at a sharply accelerating rate in the second half of the year. The more favour- 
able experience of the closing quarter of the year was widespread. 


The relatively large rise in personal income was, as already mentioned, to a large 
extent a result of the rise in transfer payments. However, the increases in the incomes 
earned in productive activity were also important. Labour income rose to $16,400,000,000 
in 1958, about 3 p.c. higher than in 1957, most of this increase being attributable to a 
further advance in wage rates. Gains occurred in most service-producing industries; in 
general, they were quite substantial, reflecting the further expansion of employment in 


* Source: Imports by Source and End-Use, Statistical Summary of the Bank of Canada, April, 1959. 
+ Before taxes and after dividends paid abroad, which is the figure included in National Income. 
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these industries as well as higher average earnings. Labour income in forestry, where 
employment was sharply reduced, was considerably lower; in mining and manufacturing 
it was only a little below the level of the previous year. On a seasonally adjusted basis, 
labour income tended to rise during the course of the year. 

Farm net income made a major advance and, at $1,200,000,000, was 16 p.c. higher 
than in 1957. This increase reflected larger output and higher prices for livestock and 
animal products. Net income of unincorporated business (non-farm) was $2,100,000,000, 
up 5 p.c., and investment income of persons (dividends, interest and net rents) at 
$2,100,000,000 was 6 p.c. higher. It may be noted that dividends did not reflect the 
decline in corporate earnings. 


PRODUCTION, EMPLOYMENT AND PRICES 


The level of non-farm production remained unchanged in 1958 but the product pattern 
of output continued to shift in the direction of the service-producing industries. In 
general, the impact of recessionary influences fell on the commodity-producing industries. 


Manufacturing output was lower by 3 p.c., most of the decline being in the durable 
group. The 7-p.c. decline in output of durables in 1958 followed one of 4 p.c. in the pre- 
ceding year. With the exception of non-metallic mineral products and wood products, 
all the durable groups reduced their output, the most pronounced declines being in trans- 
portation equipment and in iron and steel. The non-durable groups displayed mixed 
trends within a roughly unchanged total. Manufacturing production, after allowing for 
seasonal factors, showed some recovery in the opening months of the year, rising to a peak 
in May, followed by a setback in the summer months and renewed expansion in the closing 
quarter. By December, the seasonally adjusted index of manufacturing production stood 
at 142.2 (1949=100), about 6 p.c. above its low of one year earlier but still 5 p.c. below its 
peak in December of 1956. 


Although mining production followed a gently declining trend throughout 1958, for 
the year as a whole it was about the same as in 1957. Output of nickel, asbestos, iron 
ore and petroleum fell sharply as a result of the deterioration in foreign markets for these 
products, although in the case of nickel a prolonged industrial dispute was also a factor. 
Production of uranium and natural gas was greatly expanded, constituting a major element 
in sustaining over-all output. 


Agricultural output was substantially higher by reason of increased production and 
sales of livestock in response to opportunities for export to the United States and higher 
domestic prices. Crop production was about the same as in 1957. Production in forestry 
was considerably lower in the year-to-year comparison; a further sharp decline in output 
of pulpwood was partially offset by expansion in other forest products. 


The goods-handling industries, like the goods-producing industries, were adversely 
affected by the recession. Transportation, communication and storage activity declined 
as railways, oil pipelines and shipping had a smaller volume of business to handle. Activity 
in other service industries continued to rise. 


Considering the levels of employment associated with the trends in production, the 
total number of persons with jobs (5,722,000) was somewhat lower than in 1957, although 
the number of persons with jobs in the non-farm sector (5,010,000) was slightly higher 
than in the preceding year. The over-all decline in employment together with the growth 
of the labour force raised the number of persons without jobs and seeking work, expressed 
as a percentage of the labour force, from 4.3 p.c. in 1957 to 6.6 p.c. in 1958. A small 
reduction in hours of work in some industries was further evidence of weakness in the 
labour market. 


An examination of the statistics of employment in non-agricultural establishments 
gives additional information on the industrial distribution of employment in 1958 and 
supplements the description of trends in labour income presented earlier. For the year 
as a whole, the industrial composite index of employment was down 4 p.c., much the sharp- 
est decline being in forestry where it was about 25 p.c. Manufacturing employment was 
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down 5 p.c., almost all of the decline being in the durable segment. Employment in mining, 
transportation, communication and storage, and construction was lower by rates that 
ranged from 3 p.c. to 7 p.c. On the other hand, employment in public utilities, finance, 
insurance and real estate, and services continued to make modest gains, and employment 
in trade was unchanged. The underlying trend in employment was obscured to some 
extent by the incidence of industrial disputes in the latter part of the year but it seems that 
the strength then beginning to manifest itself in the production indexes was not matched 
in the employment indexes. However, when capacity is under-utilized production can 
often be expanded without a commensurate increase in employment. 


The rise in consumer prices which began in mid-1956 moderated a little in 1958 and 
the index for the year averaged 2.6 p.c. higher than in 1957 compared with a 3.2-p.c. 
increase in that year. All the major component groups of the index were higher in 1958, 
the largest increase occurred in services where prices rose nearly 4 p.c.; food prices averaged 
3 p.c. higher, a lower rate of increase than in 1957. 


All the components of gross national expenditure except exports of goods and services 
continued to register a further price advance in 1958, but the increases were generally 
smaller than in the preceding year. The easing of pressure on prices was particularly 
evident in the sector of capital goods, although residential construction showed much the 
same price change as in the preceding year. The increment in the value of the nation’s 
production attributable to rising prices was 2 p.c., that is, almost all the increase in gross 
national product. 


Advancing final-product prices were accompanied by generally stable prices in whole- 
sale markets. The indexes of wholesale prices for the years 1957 and 1958 were virtually 
the same but there was a change of trend within the period. Wholesale prices, which 
had been rising in 1956 to reach a peak at the beginning of 1957, tended to decline a 
little until the autumn of 1958 but by the end of the year had returned to their previous 
high. The major increase in wholesale prices in 1958 was in the animal products group. 
The downward trend in the non-ferrous metals group was arrested and then reversed 
in the latter half of the year. Some recovery in wood product prices was also evident 
by the end of 1958. Textile products was the only group to show a persistent downtrend 
throughout the year. 


THE First Har oF 1959 


By the second quarter of 1959 the accumulating strength of expansionary forces had 
raised the gross national product to $34,712,000,000, at seasonally adjusted annual rates, 
nearly 7 p.c. higher than the average for 1958. The slight downtrend in the business 
expenditures for plant and equipment had been reversed and, while expenditures for 
housing continued to fall below the extremely high level of the closing quarter of 1958, 
fixed capital formation was again acting as a stimulus to the economy for the first time 
since the onset of the recession. Exports had begun to show improvement on a fairly 
broad base, largely in response to the vigour of recovery in the United States. At the 
same time, imports were rising in reflection of the progress of recovery in Canada. Further 
modest accumulation of business inventories was another element of strength. Mean- 
while, consumer and government expenditure continued to enlarge the demands on the 
nation’s productive capacity. By June, the index of industrial production was 10 p.c. 
above its recession low at the end of 1957 and the rate of unemployment had fallen sub- 
stantially. These developments had taken place within a context of stable wholesale and 
retail prices. With the progress of recovery and the higher tax rates, government revenues 
were rising, thus narrowing the deficit. As expansionary forces were increasingly present 
in the private sector, the sustaining role of the public sector was diminishing in importance. 


The most marked development during the first half of the year was the renewed 
strength in business investment. Expenditures for non-residential construction and for 
machinery and equipment both turned upward. By the second quarter, business expend- 
itures for plant and equipment had reached a level of $5,344,000,000, 4 p.c. higher than 
the annual rate for 1958. At the same time, housing starts began to decline, reflecting the 
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curtailment of Central Mortgage and Housing loans to builders at the end of 1958; starts 
for the first six months were decidedly lower than in the same period of 1958 and the value 
of residential construction was moderately lower. Thus, despite the renewed strength in 
expenditures for non-residential construction and machinery and equipment, gross fixed 
capital formation in the first half of the year was at approximately the same level as a 
year earlier. 


The importance of the upsurge of economic activity in the United States to Canada’s 
external trade was apparent from the fact that exports increased even though sales to 
most overseas markets were lower in the first half of the year; by the end of the second 
quarter, total sales and sales to the United States had reached new high levels. Improve- 
ment was fairly general among the commodity groups but the increases were most pro- 
nounced in such minerals as uranium, iron ore, and asbestos, such forest products as 
lumber, wood pulp, plywood and veneers, and in farm machinery. At the same time, 
declines occurred in such farm products as wheat, other grains and cattle, in such metals 
and minerals as nickel, copper and petroleum, and in aircraft and some chemicals. In the 
previous year, special non-recurring factors had raised the level of exports of some Canadian 
products, for example wheat and military aircraft. Despite the improvement in sales, 
many export industries continued to operate at less than capacity. 


The general improvement in economic activity in Canada, particularly the recovery 
in business investment in fixed capital and in inventories, raised the demand for imports. 
Increases were distributed among industrial materials, consumer goods and some industrial 
equipment, the last-named being especially apparent in the second quarter. 


For the first half of the year merchandise exports were up 2 p.c. and merchandise 
imports 10 p.c. compared with the same period of 1958, with the result that the deficit on 
merchandise trade increased from $140,000,000 to $355,000,000. Meanwhile, the deficit 
on non-merchandise transactions also continued upward to reach a total of $837,000,000, 
larger than in any half-year since 1957. 


By contrast with the first half of 1958 when a substantial part of final demand was 
being met out of stocks rather than out of current production, the building up of stocks 
in the first half of 1959 made new demands on the nation’s output. The shift from 
liquidation of business inventories in the one period to accumulation in the other repre- 
sented about an additional $800,000,000 in terms of current production. Business inven- 
tories figured more prominently in recovery in the first quarter than in the second. 


Supported by the advance in personal incomes, consumer expenditure rose moderately 
in the first half of the year and by the second quarter had reached an annual rate of 
$22,092,000,000, 5 p.c. higher than the level of 1958. While the increase in spending was 
fairly widely distributed, the major part of it was devoted to the purchase of durable 
goods. Unusually high rates of personal saving continued to be a feature of consumer 
behaviour in the first half of 1959. In real terms, per capita consumption was 3 p.c. 
higher and purchases of durables 5 p.c. higher than in the same period of 1958. 


Considering developments on the income side, corporate profits in the first half of the 
year, remaining at the high level to which they had returned by the closing quarter of 
1958, were more than 20 p.c. higher than in the same period a year earlier. Labour income 
continued to rise, reflecting the improvement in the employment situation and higher 
average earnings. The 8-p.c. advance compared with a year earlier was the outcome of 
fairly substantial gains in almost all industries. As a result of reduced employment in 
mining, the wage bill in this industry was only a little higher. Unlike the year 1958 when 
a relatively large part of the increase in personal income came in the form of transfer 
payments from government, in the first half of 1959 transfer payments and incomes earned 
in productive activity rose at about the same rate. Personal income rose 7.5 p.c. 


The pattern of production emerging in the first half of the year reflected recovery in 
the goods-producing industries. Output increased in both the durable and non-durable 
segments of manufacturing, despite declines in some individual industries, bringing the 
total index for June up 3.5 p.c. from the preceding December and 10 p.c. above its recession 
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low. The gain in mining production was much more pronounced, partly as a result of 
industrial disputes late in 1958. Forestry production was also higher. In general, 
production in the service-producing industries continued to rise during the recession 
and expanded further in the first half of 1959. 


Comparing the first half of 1959 with the same period of 1958, real output as a whole 
was about 5 p.c. higher, with the goods-producing and the service-producing sectors 
showing about the same rate of advance. Construction was the only industry with 
a lower output. Employment showed greater than seasonal strength in the opening 
months of the year and by June the number of persons with jobs, 6,053,000, was at an 
‘ all-time high, and 174,000 more than a year earlier. The number of persons without 
jobs had fallen more than seasonally and in June represented 4.6 p.c. of the labour force, 
compared with 7.2 p.c. a year earlier. The number of persons with jobs in the first six 
months of 1959 was nearly 2.5 p.c. higher than in the same period of 1958. Thus the 
expansion in employment continued to fall short of the growth in output. 


The industrial composite index of employment and its manufacturing component 
rose 2 p.c. in the first six months of the year on a seasonally adjusted basis. The greater 
part of the non-seasonal expansion in employment opportunities in manufacturing was 
in the durable goods industries, despite the large-scale lay-offs in the aircraft industry 
that followed the cancellation of contracts in February. Although there was general 
improvement in the employment situation, the composite index in June was still appreci- 
ably below the peak reached two years earlier. 


SYMBOLS 


The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout this publication 
is as follows:— 


.. figures not available. 
. figures not appropriate or not applicable. 
— nil or zero. 
- - amount too small to be expressed or where “‘a trace” is meant. 
P preliminary figures. 


t revised figures. 
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PART I.—GEOGRAPHY* 


Canada comprises the greater part of the northern half of North America and lies 
between the United States, Alaska and Greenland. In longitude Canada extends from 
Cape Spear, Newfoundland, at 52°37’W, to Mount St. Elias, Yukon Territory, at 141°W, 
a distance of 88°23’. In latitude it stretches from Middle Island, Lake Erie, at 41°41’N, 
to the North Pole. The northernmost point of land is Cape Columbia on Ellesmere Island, 
at 83°07’N. Thus Canada is essentially a western and a northern country, a fact of 
increasing strategic significance. Moreover the climatic, vegetal and soil belts are drawn 
out into broad east-west zones, thereby supporting the east-west orientation of the main 
frontier of the country and aiding Canada’s historic east-west development. 


The shape of Canada is like a distorted parallelogram with its four corners making 
important salients. In the north the salient formed by the Arctic Archipelago, which 
penetrates deep into the Arctic basin, guards the northern approaches to the Continent 
from Europe and Asia and makes Canada neighbour to the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. In the south the salient of peninsular Ontario thrusts far into the heart of 
the United States. In the east the salient of Labrador and the Island of Newfoundland 
commands the shortest crossings of the North Atlantic Ocean and links Canada geographi- 
cally with the United Kingdom and France. In the west the broad arc of land between 
Vancouver in southern British Columbia and Whitehorse in Yukon Territory provides 


* Revised by the Geographical Branch, Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, Ottawa. 
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the shortest crossings of the North Pacific Ocean between continental North America 
and the Far East. Canada thus stands at the crossroads of contacts with the principal 
powers and some of the most populous areas of the world. 


In size, Canada is the largest country in the Western Hemisphere and the second largest 
country in the world. Its area of 3,851,809 sq. miles may be compared with that of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 8,649,821 sq. miles,* the United States of America 
(including Alaska), 3,608,790 sq. miles,* and Brazil, 3,287,204 sq. miles.* It is more than 
forty times the size of the United Kingdom and eighteen times that of France. The 
immense size of the country, while encompassing many resources and seeming to afford 
much scope for settlement, imposes its own burdens and limitations, particularly because 
much of the land is mountainous and rocky or is under an arctic climate. The developed 
portion is probably not more than one-third of the total; the occupied farm land is only 
7.7 p.c. and the currently accessible productive forested land 18.7 p.c. of the total. The 
population of Canada, estimated at 17,048,000 on June 1, 1958, may be compared with 
168,174,000* for the United States (excluding Alaska) (1956) and with 59,846,000* for 
Brazil (1956). 


1.—Approximate Land and Freshwater Areas, by Province or Territory 


Nortz.—A classification of land areas as agricultural, forested, etc., is given at p. 14. 
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Section 1.—Physical Geography 
Subsection 1.—Physiographic Regions © 


Canada includes each of the major characteristic structures of the North American 
Continent with the exception of the Atlantic coastal plain. Structure tends to dominate 
relief to a remarkable degree even though its effects have been modified by glacial and 
river erosion or deposition. Consequently, structural regions have become main physio- 
graphic divisions. Basically, Canada consists of a central rocky upland or shield, sloping 
down to flanking basins filled with sedimentary strata and rising again at the margins to 
mountains of folded rocks, interspersed with igneous intrusions. 


— 


* United Nations Statistical Yearbook, 1957. 
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Kight physiographic regions dominate the country: (1) the Cordilleran Region; 
(2) the Appalachian Region; (3) the Innuitian Region; (4) the Great Lakes St. Lawrence 
Lowlands; (5) the Interior Plains; (6) the Hudson Bay Lowlands; (7) the Arctic Lowlands 
and Plateaus; and (8) the Canadian Shield. Descriptions of these regions (under slightly 
different nomenclature) are given in the 1957-58 Year Book at pp. 3-9. 


Principally Mountains and Highlands... 


Principally Peneplain..... ee eee 
Principally Plains ond Lowlands........ iF 


Scale in Miles 


PHYSIOGRAPHIC REGIONS OF CANADA 


I-CORDILLERAN REGION 2- APPALACHIAN REGION 4- GREAT LAKES ST.LAWRENCE LOWLANDS 6~ HUDSON BAY LOWLANDS 
a-Rocky Mountain Area a- Atlantic Upland a— Huron and Erie Lowlands 7- ARCTIC LOWLANDS AND PLATEAUS 
ki M i i | 5 
peneee Nerr res b- Gulf of St. Lawrence Plain “ ¢ 22 Le ip H a-Foxe Basin Lowlands 
~ St. Lawrence Lowlands J ence 
b-Northern Plateaus and Mountains c~-Central Lowland of ; " b-Southern Archipetago Lowlonds 
Central Plateaus and Mountains Newfoundland ¢~ Anticosti stan c-Arctic Ocean Lowlands 
Southern Interior Plateaus d- Quebec, New Brunswick, 5- INTERIOR PLAINS 8- CANADIAN SHIELD 
¢- Coast Mountain Area Nova Scotia and a- First Prairie Level 
= Newfoundland = 


d-Coastol Trough Highlands ond Upiands b-Second Prairie Level 
e- Outer Mountain Area 3-INNUITIAN REGION c- High Plains 
d-Mackenzie Lowlands 


GEOGRAPHICAL BRANCH,DEPARTMENT OF 
MINES AND TECHNICAL SURVEYS ,1958 


Subsection 2.—Inland Waters 


The inland waters of Canada (not including saltwater areas that are a part of Canada) 
are extensive, constituting over 7.6 p.c. of the total area of the country. They are best 
studied by segregating the main drainage basins as shown in Table 2. 

64973-1—1}4 
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rnc 


2.—Drainage Basins 


Drainage Basin and Province Area Drainage Basin and Province Area 
or Territory Drained! or Territory Drained! 
sq. miles sq. miles 
Atlantic Masini ys. ste oe poe eee 695,370 Arctic Basin (mainland).................. 944,280 
Ontario: cee eh Seeice tees sober 116,000 Sackatchewall.c.cc ccc cst steers acess eter 46, 650 
DQUCDECs. swe ccs te eure ete u emia Eres 372 7SO WA DOLba. vccs sco. x's w'c'se steele earner 158,110 
Newroundlands..dasseaeeeeneeesnt cee: 15 5eOOON lmbaritish. Colum Dias .n./trcietnr rrr 105,020 
INe webs rlinS WICK sscse crs bsleloie ee etmerrne 27,980 BVSEIKON ¢ ocsccotvs. & s/s, 0:4 6.0.00 Saguitar eter ae Rte 53,970 
NOVA Sco tianccks tee contol teeiehaic bie ste 21,070 Northwest Derritories....c.-caees ccna cr 580, 530 
Prince Edward Island.............+0:+-+s- 2,180 
Pacific Basin.............. ye oa. goats 5 ae eee 387, 210 
Hudson Bay Basin.................-.+.- | 1,160,420 || British Columbia..............-.-0ee0-. 251,990 
Qnebetsivac ton. 4h: os Paneer Marci OL ORTON |||, NEW oie neh oo boc one Don Oae Koco oo0N NE 135,220 
CONGATION coeicaie Sorel etcetera beeen 259, 810 
Miami tO ee bes acini chops cite arrests eisleroseOks 243,78 
Gagica bebe wall secscemmttoee «ev istetcie eet 189,620 ||Gulf of Mexico Basin...................... 8,600 
A lberta...aa titics .crtticac sets ss crs uses rerenes nes 86; 53807 @ Alberta. este se nee cceaocatrreernnetaeerrns 2,540 
Northwest Territories..........-.++0e000: 181, 450 Saskatchewalsunscasee oeemicin meiner 6,060 


SS 


1 Areas are approximate and are exclusive of those portions of the basins of all rivers that lie in United States 
territory, and of areas of interior drainage. 


During the early period of exploration and development the waterways of Canada 
were the sole means of access to and travel in the interior. This function is still of impor- 
tance to much of the country, particularly in the north where most traffic moves by water 
or by air. In the settled areas, however, the construction of roads and railways has reduced 
the role of the waterways as transportation routes but they have assumed other functions. 
Some, particularly in the Canadian Shield area and the Cordilleran region, have been 
harnessed for the production of electric power. Others, mainly in southern Alberta and 
Saskatchewan, have been dammed to provide water for irrigation purposes. In Eastern 
Canada many of the rivers have been controlled in an over-all program of flood prevention 
and conservation of renewable resources or to provide dependable supplies of water for 
industrial and domestic purposes. 


In Eastern Canada, the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence drainage system dominates 
all others and forms an unequalled navigable inland waterway through an extensive region 
rich in natural and industrial resources. From Duluth, Minn., at the head of Lake Superior 
to Belle Isle at the entrance to the Gulf of St. Lawrence the distance is 2,280 miles. The 
St. Lawrence waterway and its tributaries, most of which have lakes available for reser- 
voiring, have very large developed and potential power resources. 


The greater part of Canada drains into Hudson Bay and the Arctic Ocean; the Nelson 
River drainage is exceptional in running through the most arable and the most settled part 
of Western Canada but otherwise the rivers of the West, east of the Rockies, run away 
from the settled areas towards the cold northern salt waters and this adversely affects 
their industrial utility. The Mackenzie River, which drains Great Slave Lake, is, with 
its headwaters, the longest river in Canada (2,635 miles) and its valley constitutes the 
natural transportation route through the Northwest Territories to the Arctic Ocean. 
From Fort Smith on the Slave River large river boats run without any obstruction to 
Aklavik on the delta of the Mackenzie, a distance of 1,292 miles. Table 3 gives the lengths 
of the principal rivers with their tributaries, classified according to the four major drainage 
basins. 
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3.—Lengths of Principal Rivers and Their Tributaries 


- Norse.—In this table the tributaries and sub-tributaries are indicated by indention of the names. Thus the 
Ottawa and other rivers are shown as tributary to the St. Lawrence, and the Gatineau and other rivers as tributary 


to the Ottawa. 


Drainage Basin and River 


Flowing into the Atlantic Ocean 
sa rn (to head of St. Louis, Minn.)..... 
tt 


Rouge... ..ecccceee cee eeneeeceeceeten eee: 
IMSSISSE PD lee Sew ioe = shes anpers o's 0/0 sie sarserainvetenes 
BSG Gea VEL ER MIRE ore ral Chote less is ons, ke Ss winks ister 


NGG RANA TION yaranernt eee etree eiiniinaire wolaret oars 
Saguenay (to head of Peribonca)............. 
POY EGGS oa oO a ois ote oehasarsus 0.5.5.0 Buel e Sata ses> 
WAAStepS ETL UE 3 6 Seen cls ieleg 8s Senter eae ia 
AASHUBDINUCHUAN fie «0% oe 0-0 07 viele we cee 
SE PMINTENEEEL GO PTE Ca eate aoe soak es io icicle Wey: asvate Nls 
DRUG er RV LE eIOe ot tiers uatchataal viclale golelacsiaha slate 
Manicouagan (to head of Racine de Bouleau).. 
(Crpizvad Sc ease Ge AST An POR ESO ene id Coenen 
BS CPSU Oe cee at. tate tele eiahevasa « elelesovlerh tied alco late 
ACI GILOUGT ets cal te ath ers s [o5 Wis Sie F eerste 
SUP MPAACIS te hatha tale creas os nee S) Apsara 
GSA GIOLO Ree ele latinas akties eictaelare as 
Via the Great Lakes— 
French (to head of Sturgeon)..........-..-. 
MUU OOME tece atcha cats «cas i neefoitieie, bo miele 


INESEVSEGIG 0 9B IOSD OR AOC TAO OO uO 
Nipigon (to head of Ombabika)............ 
MUS ieD.) 3P 5 Sa ee eS ote Soman 


SE Ca RR eeSIE Ie ova to is fo Fa. 'o ovevererejerSrdi lehonsre auaisisianonent 
TREO DG 56 cnt HO ee Sano Gc cen eos 
INGTASROUAD bees ye Ss 645 0 oo ences eng aslenmre- 
WEDISIS SA eR en sion de as cee eet se ote ale a A ae 


DT ee ee eee eee 
IGATIECIIMEIES cies mae 9 hove o's > oe s/s wets wb eiw os Lobes 
WT AUST UDO siete e-s 10 2 oro <(aie'o o /a\elee elolsin + «nisin leusfole 
Shin iene. oe een On ce ea. Seen oo 


Flowing into Hudson Bay 


Nelson (to head of Bow).........seeeeeeeeeeee> 
Saskatchewan (to head of Bow).............- 
South Saskatchewanweenc. 6. sa Acaeiias one 
PREABIO GORY Se Ni Rosia Sees ako Sina sed Sake. 6] 


BES LT yeeetars he Mee oss ai 510.5. 6 oe he (ory nian shoal 
INordt Hisaskatenewanciet..cec een cows ta eienes « 
Red (to head of Sheyenne)..........-....5- 

Assiniboine...........seeeee reer eee eeees 


PCL et ress tk aces vier eee 
Winnipeg (to head of Firesteel)............+.. 
BEMIS Ga a ieve oe hls o's Doe Fabs Cle ese seater 
‘Chic AS Se eee ae aero 
Tne e clokeg as os ete a 
Koksoak (to head of Kaniapiskau)...........-. 
Gini ppiGkaiees ; cis sree hehe oes bt Slee sere yee 
Severn (to head of Black Birch)...............- 
Albany (to head of Cat).........ccceseeeeeeeees 
TLS NTL RS oie lala sw STEKO 5 Brana SySIBIOIE Oslakeisieatleces « 


Drainage Basin and River Length 


miles 

Flowing into Hudson Bay—concluded 
IDE Rens e6y ano Clnkan GEicia SOROS OER CC. C COCs oe 510 
Fort George (to Nichicum Lake)............... 480 
ACRES UU Eis rs area strove) «ciao elaricle a e/elosaiers wai 465 
RU ZAR N etc a coy cline moderne: sie Ke se are rai fs Gt shieteysiel slice, «'svetatere 455 
Nottaway (to head of Waswanipi).............. 400 
UME ices ete Rte corie wu eeeon ete lele ois ate eta serene ata etele 190 
Nelson (to head of Lake Winnipeg)............. 400 
RUDCELSMEE er eievarcicblen sists sietdiere wmieiolelote’e ele «a phuiete 380 
Red (to head of Lake Traverse).............+.- 355 
George (to Hubbard Lake)...............00800. 345 
Moose (to head of Mattagami)...............-- 340 
VAN ARNT ES Genes Son ate Gene rape: camer css CIPI R Ee. co 340 
IRS AIA MMPeta cexcrar ahah opty stsds em ecxedeo ks cio ooloy <xonatsvakcnensbole 275 
IMIG SSInIA lO PRN Ve teres ctoreierois sie ore Ve Sue's als overs « <tecemarete 265 
LANES ae GE AOU aE IONE OO TOO e OCCOe OGM eG eon Lic 300 
Wirth ic oe AR BAe Aine, ei a ee 295 
WY Tiel le ee eh ee he cc chy, ons 6 porters ete 270 
Elaracicann en wanes materi tactern ere nereieioia’s Vejeeiess) ofelcle 250 
GreatiWihaler. ...issciiocts ns Mees tote leie = tates 230 
TEE AO Pee cle boo texc afouchass aie (oseveus (este elecsudiauetolatesshetate 165 

Flowing into the Pacific Ocean 
Yukon (mouth to head of Nisutlin)............. 1,979 
Yukon (Int. Boundary to head of Nisutlin).. 714 
WPOLCHIDINO ts jens oo cere carla sore wleicrereisiete cs onnist> 590 
GWOSE Hie mine.. bias ot eiecs ioeieatsia te ieee elete wieteys 338 
IB Gli visera cre ntercets alos cretayeje te ore) «tarshsrereralstaverstsy otek 330 
Stearn occa cetcts leer ies eeerera nic crelelerans waters 320 
Macenail linn =. sigeceisferoete des: HOR cidce cient 200 
BV The ohedra: co ERC sisie oie clsiis. coves eleterts eis rorezere|> 185 
@olum bias totale sce: sca = seis ee eer 1, 150 
Golumibia an, Canada <cicm oss tle-icicn ier 459 
IKGOLENAY: (COUAL eee atte crore eielciels sicteie ere ans areier= 407 
Kootenaya (ins © anada) veer scree ce wiciets clei 276 
PASO Se rete eee ohare cine Sates arene ene eis nel Sicre 2 850 
Thompson (to head of North Thompson)..... 304 
INOLtm LL nompsonermerercccci cece. lees serie 210 
South Thompson (to head of Shuswap)..... 206 
Nee sO tee erat etiere icc tarss orc asevs a si parcie'e tolerates 287 
Stuart (to head of Driftwood).............- 258 
GC TCOUNe. eos Sd Se Rael oe ee os Saleem s Meer 146 
West Road (Blackwater).........scesseeeee- 141 
SKeenga os. ees eee icrdicisine 6 om caine ns seaae arate elaher 360 
Bulkley (to head of Maxam Creek)........... 160 
Sil em Gra doves oie cue e she cvere ee 0's cuore. 10 eens fe ovelotevatanenen 335 
ISG. ei cies o cadre cid tinea are eose'e 4s Grays ace, 0 Shenehae 260 
IN GSS ee ha cise oleae cima Sess eke’ or0le oi, cfoUaie ele'apovenante 236 
Flowing into the Arctic Ocean 

Mackenzie (to head of Finlay)............++++- 2,635 
Peace (to head of Finlay)............-..++0-- 1,195 
Birra nya is aretere ro ecre aie tes ss Slore's vie el Sloto Vali sieiaTeretel> 250 
SSTAA© Lay eNeen ROM ila hetede abe i« are si efor apainve colar) oohens 245 
aiGeke sO ley: ton saie co's 01s > Siempeeteelels «balers 185 
PPATSUL DEN. Oe aioe bales aiorels cs ween oe sie ns « ict otonsegs 145 
INGAAS OL MMI On © oe oe cate “iaie «tone ona eseveteteratecs 765 
1EES TiN oy 10h Wee CORI ici Pare ICL Sica ao GOOG 210 
TAT CRO care eke oes Geers foie Sls lsvovarsyere)s. © aac aie egy 755 
out hia bamnit cl co:sror ss wise hei teleeeo) volatateeterets 350 
J TIAUHOLN k Sos ARIS OOD BOO OC OCC CT 295 
ANave satel Cola When NO ceeoa ome monoad a 260 
WN eibeccid cela sie a sino. oefoatate MIO +) Semsiiavhas posener 530 
Peel (to head of Ogilvie)............--+0s008: 425 
IAT CHEGMIRE GH cna Chee ohh cle RiGie ersiale teleisheye «ato ieee 310 
C1 EAS. ite OnE a icecicce Gren D 50. 258 
1A Fs GOD ID DOIG Uo COCO Ui 200 
BAC eee aaa < 5 in cee ORG eRe Ks es os eae 605 
GopHsrimnines sarees eae oo ges SOM Ghee lo cakshstctete 525 
RnGleTreOn Mae. aeteiis dak 2 sis ne cca he 5% Shen's are eke 430 
ETOrGON Sh Serie nent tetera’ Pontos. 3S ele Ciel ers senerare oy 275 
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The outstanding lakes of Canada are the Great Lakes, though only parts of these are 
in Canadian territory. The International Boundary -between Canada and the United 
States passes through Lakes Superior, Huron, St. Clair, Erie and Ontario. Details are 
given in Table 4. 


4,—Elevations, Areas and Depths of the Great Lakes 


: Area on 
Elevation : r : 
Lake Above Length Breadth ee oe Capeciss 
Sas laurel ept rea ide o 
Boundary 
ibe miles miles Be sq. miles | sq. miles 
SUDSIIOG Ma: cence totter eee: 602. 23 383 160 1,302* 31,820 11, 209 
MichieamnGulss.At ease cee re reece cts 580.77 321 118 923 22,400 — 
Phurvonees c,h rcrece os cis canta cae 580.77 247 101 750 23. 010 13, 675 
SOO aie eis on dance ceot ease eee 575.30 26 24 23 460 270 
FORO 2 cee face ag Sie route ete ap eta aoe 572.40 241 57 210 9,940 5,094 
Ontarioteccnctwoe ie ee et ee 245.88 193 53 774 7,540 3,727 


There are no tides in the Great Lakes although considerable variation in water levels 
is occasioned by strong winds. 


Other large lakes of Canada, ranging in area from 9,000 to 12,000 sq. miles, are Lake 
Winnipeg, Great Slave Lake and Great Bear Lake. Apart from these, notable for size, 
are innumerable lakes scattered over that major portion of Canada lying within the 
Canadian Shield. In an area of 6,094 sq. miles, accurately mapped, south and east of 
Lake Winnipeg, there are 3,000 lakes. In an area of 5,294 sq. miles, accurately mapped, 
southwest of Reindeer Lake in Saskatchewan, there are 7,500 lakes. 


5.—Hlevations and Areas of Principal Lakes, by Province 


_ Nors.—Areas given are for mean water levels. For those reservoirs and lakes for which two elevations are 
given, HW means high water, LW low water, and N normal level. 


Province and Lake Elevation | Area Province and Lake Elevation} Area 
it; sq. miles fb. sq. miles 
Newfoundland— Quebec—concluded 
MOGI fe Ac EES. bac 12 24 Mower Seals. tl. s seas eee ees 860 130 
RANGE | ones 7c ete 86 49.1) SManicouagan.ccwnattians wees anes ny 110 
Cyanide sree oe sare: ee 270 1404) @ Mannanii: <4.0525 2: 2ena8 eee eee 1,340 100 
Mel villas :3, seunass ioe ene sea-level Las SMisricourtivess) 4.554525 tne eeeeeee ae 110 
Miehikamau.. oo ¢seehe cere 1,650 566 |e Mattagamicr.seene one eae ee 615 88 
RiedsIndians sacs). 5 meee ae 500 GSU AMintol 0 Seach bets od eee bee a 485 
Wactonac; eee See 700 15 Mistassimt.'... 0.5 cu5ee et eee 1,243 840 
Nichikunvsi 4 See 1,760 150 
Nova Scotia— Olga dekes Chi eeatt 3c eet aes 635 50 
Bras d'Orssi4e ee Pee tidal S60 ePaynes) ee) a sy BAR eee ar 230 
Pipmakan.j<.4.+ see eee ene se £4 90 
New Brunswick— , ig hc, Seb k sot cba ahs ue 138 
CCTANGL Soe ac casa aA Oe ae tidal 65 ain dey te, Cee eee na sos 5B 
Quebec— St. Francis, River St. Lawrence/|LW 151 63 
Abitibi (total, 350) part......... 868 55 (total, 83) part. N 153 
Albaneles < + cas hh ae coat shee 1,289 145 St.John Apes: sees Roe: oe eee 321 375 
Baskatong (reservoir).......... { ay pe } TOO AUS oali@uisics serge mes dears ats { i - } 57 
Bien valle: cs. aces eaae eee eee aes 392. St. Peterwessses ssc ne eee LW 11 130 
Burnt (Brfilé)... PV St rape 1,203 56 Simard! s47298 seen tae sea 856 59 
pier (reservoir) (Kaka- { pe 4 i } 66 || Timiskaming (total, 110) part. { = a } 55 
Charplain (total, 360) part...... 95 18 Iwo Mountains yee aoe 72 63 
Chibougamauss 202 sesee eee 1, 253 138 4) Waswanipi: “52.0.0 .¢ 520: dees soe 680 75 
Clearwater! ce. Pes. Soe) eee 790 410 
d’ Tbeweilie, Naot Seen che tater e 260 || Ontario— 
Evans.. oO FES eT NERA 5 BH 612 180 || Abitibi (total, 350) part......... 868 295 
Sotlandt nk) akids . co Wee 660 125 ID Op ills ne eeakes Pate SN raed: 1,378 61 
Indian Houses 26% seat osha nee nese <3 125 Haglesect sages 0x64 scree eee eee 1,192 137 
Kaniapis katy: setae oy die ceed 1,850 210 || Erie (total, 9,940) part........... 572 5,094 
Kempt cn. 55 ee sseeeeet seer esare 1,372 63 || Huron, including Georgian Bay 


Kapaa see te ee ee 884 95 (total, 25,010) part. sacs oe 581 13,675 
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5.—Elevations and Areas of Principal Lakes, by Province—continued 
PU nt NP EES a te ec a de 
Province and Lake Elevation | Area Province and Lake Elevation} Area 
ft. sq. miles ft. sq. miles 
Speer opnelnded Manitoba—concluded P 
ANORADATI se town cates gore e Os es . BOP WekuskOwne. ce ccs ado tvconee res 840 64 
La oe (total, Bp) part: Ye ees 1,181 Oy hl PVVINMIP ES Setteicte, ace c.abetetelg) tulle neislons 713 9,094 
beth oe Fee Seer er Rane argos 1,025 GE tl: OVI IDE ZOSISN.. 0 verdict etc tases 831 2,086 
Manitou. KOnOrs..4,/ 2005-0 St nee 1,215 60 || Woods, Lake of the (total, HW 1,062 69 
Mille Lacs, Lac des.............. 1,491 102 1,485) part (reservoir). LW 1,056 
TEMES bs ccenry aus ¢ ha Ste DEO 1,177 72 
Apert to AMR Ee SUD aoe 852 1,870 5 (agua ae pra 
ISHII. ener. ccs Beces SRS Ne oe 643 330 IS karen tind tauae Ata 964 168 
arith Vintal. 7,640) part....... 246 3,727 Me rabies (total, 3,058) part.. 699 2,165 
Rainy (total, 345) part (reser- { HW 1,108 975 (Besnard. renes ns. v ae der os teases 1,294 72 

voir). LW 1,103 Black Birch..... 1,517 54 
| RAG G le = See, § Ih ee ee Oe ROE 8 1,157 69 Candle wid 1,620 56 
St. Clair (total, 460) part........ 575 DFO MOANOE sd. Me acces cae sane sehlese. 1,415 78 
St. Francis, River St. Lawrence { LW 151 20 @Ghurchilliges, dh s.cthnaasages «tes 1,382 213 

(total, 83) part. N 153 Cold (total, 136) part............ 1,756 36 
St. Joseph Aart eta ee eet aoe ark 1,219 TST MUM TORT tLe demas vianl ttt s Sama dem. 1,541 446 

Gi eh rek Pee ce “enti aie + aye Haas By ts me 270 Cumberland... RST ASA Rt doer 871 93 

: OSCHATTOSRUIL:.. . ccjece dea syne fete 1,072 209 

Seul (reservoir).......+.++++++++ { LW 1,156 530 Dor sasesseseeeeeeseese esses 1,506 248 
sd aC nia cee Pt cs Seca, odo ghionsvere 718 280 iE EN Cigocc een OES eer 1,379 165 
Stout, Berens River............. 1,039 50 Kamuchawie (total, 56) part..... 1,163 26 
Sturgeon, English River......... 1,342 110 Kipahigan eaten sald bert oe 963 30 
Superior (total, 31,820) part...... 602 11,200 || La Plonge.. : Sy hie 1,476 90 
BIGUPET SEALE Perera SiN copes eile o: ayn © elec. 6% he ae 90 “5a gleich ee eS ok eee il “Hi 450 
3 Ste VLOUNGAIT cease con etysks oc 1,608 89 

Timiskaming (total, 110) part { N 584 Sulit cele: In? Oise. boadite?. 4 1) 459 70 
Trout, English River............ 1,294 156 re Montreal? ..nted Sor 2a dts Suis, Nero oes 1,608 162 
Trout, Severn River............. Af 215 Namew (total, 79) part.......... 873 71 
Woods, Lake of the (total, { HW 1,062 953 NemIehoen ica octae secures ot 1,259 63 
1,485) part (reservoir). LW 1,056 Peter Londek.fsanstis ats oases 3 1,382 302 
Errore (total, 181) part....... 1,964 173 

Ee QU cance cower saceoeccceters 1,704 236 
MthavaADUsSkKOW., 0.0202 cnt oes 951 104 Reindeor (total, 2,444) part...... 1,150 2,058 
VAdiea mers. 105. Myer swiss 855 DL Qnill Ried acm iecin ce oc aida Oristals 3 3 75 
IS Yar AaTe OVINE, BERR aR et ee ere 8 651 70 Sisipuk (total: 99) part... . 915 26 
OSA TRTE ee ee cine nee orate 829 S878 Smoothstone. cscs oc states oes 1,572 110 
Gormorant arid: (ook sates 840 SAO Wal SMa EOL ers Be rsese Suess esas game e anak 1,262 159 
Cross Nelson River...........-: 679 STAMOE AZINE ee Ao) Se eat er ei clescte ee e 1,130 156 

upline Merck enh tera Steele 853 LOOMIS Wollaston sata aie.e pestis aston 6 1,300 796 

OE Ske iiss eo eo Six a, 9 its Byes 815 64 
UGA WEIS ort ad a eee ee ttecebers whe ae 28 |Alberta— 

OUSEe COS Tees xoleh chink REiet tise 585 319 || Athabasca (total, 3,058) part.. 699 893 
Ginette eee re 935 53 | Beaverhill 2,202 80 
Granville este re eee aes 850 181 || Biche, la 1,784 94 

BUC ae cee tele: = etaates 744 HOH, mB UutAlG he wes trees . wkeeareeitace. oles 2,566 56 
Kamuchawie (total, 56) part.... 1,153 30 Seaton Be Mate erate eS anae esteve ots 1,947 55 
Kipahigan (total, 59) part....... 963 PO TIPO Lae. sae Taskers accticles orp 699 545 
NGISICITEO Se Pci roe hake eee 696 65 Gold “Gebial, L3G) pALbt essa eet 1,756 100 
Kaskittogisuseris ite ach - =. doh 709 OO) Wbesser Slaves ..eatie,-is)- sess eles 1,893 461 
NGASIRSING 5) Mie ne Als ee ee 920 141 NEA TIT WW le-fatets, Wud resin &. > eee een eels 699 64 
Mami bOpars tet ceo cc eee es 813 AeSiez al seerlcaseen. we tee ste} estates ave ee 2,267 75 
ll YA Ody ree ane Cepes Z 154 Pinizoas (total, 181) part....... 1,964 8 
WEGOSO oe oe Soh kets s he derachs aes 838 525 || Sullivan (variable).............- 2,652 62 
N wf vc (total, 79) part.......... 873 Si PEL tiem as geen Mees eee sees sete es 2,105 85 
Northern Indian...............-- 725 150 - 

Nueltin (total, 336) par Ms gba tala ; 76 aes bag ae 

Dee £6 eara cRS ORS chase REO React 612 PSSA Chast, sertare viscsterciete o:0, are wit teem ce 1,334 52 
Paint] Sieh Aha Ie. Shicscins piel: 615 54 Atlin 5 (otal BOS \iparts. ose -t 2,200 307 
Pelican, west of Lake Winnipeg- ADIN Gr ei ta Tein. cle oi a sa sie: 2,330 194 

DAI PD Satine See tices Seles 837 SOE Chiko asee. wee = ea atectees aie ties 2 3, 842 75 
PIAVOreOn se heehee. see faa y ks 711 D8 Tallin WUtSles sae soy athe et iio see tka 2 2,817 96 
Red Deer, west of Lake Winni- RPO 288) + nest oh tay see 2,345 91 

DED GORIS eee sec eet wales Solano tet 862 SGuNPPIAAITISOM...asicei ees lates oot ee fot 34 87 

Bode he rrins ss cate Leos. te ia ta I-.2 911 78 IKOGLENR Vrain sie dere or 1,741 168 
perder (total, 2,444) part...... 1,150 386 || Kotcho (unsurveyed and esti- 
bs Marainese | es sais dees alyees 798 125 FATALE). eitcte Sobioes cele lers ett rete +; 90 
REAPER scary sate ntti Se tbr 737 AONP GO WOreATLOWa rena se ther a ieee: 1,379 59 
hy atl paige a 598 ON WenOKANAGAD 2. suleesecie citer seb 1123 136 
Sisipule yaa. 09) Inartiyntsuiw.s 915 72) len Ootsa sweets pei aaninele de aeoue 2,666 50 
Southern Indian 835 1,060 [ Quesnel... ss. ene ene ds see: BY) 100 
PE VCRSOM ini cas cee gre cen era's : 75 ee Pe, are ne ee ce ote: 1,137 120 

AVAL eee. Soe eit kts ae LER 849 VOW i stiches yen oo cee oni g toe tic Ores 2,225 139 
Mitisctie tes deus thes <duuwakl + 845 72 Tawieh (fotal, 138) Marts. <1... - 2,148 93 
Todatars (total, 241) part....... : 156 Fa arian Aeon NanmetnaomengITcs 2,270 102 

REC Meee Tai eee emotes 1,121 62 | Teslin (total, 161) part........... 2,250 65 
Waterborne ¢ APs t). steit...[sices + 829 90 | Upper Arrow........-seeseeeeees 1,395 88 
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5.—Elevations and Areas of Principal Lakes, by Province—concluded 


Territory and Lake Elevation} Area Tenure and Lake Elevation} Area 
ite sq. miles ft. sq. miles 
Northwest Territories— Northwest'Territories—concluded 

Aiberdeentee. 2 ..coscct cscs aeges 130 Aor itn viartre pla, om ci 8 Gees cre come eee rye 685 
PATI LOry. serene err ete ice ee 1,190 207 Nueltin (total, 386) part......... ite 260 
PAV OT Peete o ohslon ec hyauctie soca ierels 1, 230 340 INU tarsiwitbte seid ca ortstsresee ee 350 
Baker tt eek Metis. .ccsdaphaes 30 O7G* BPR ely... Ses. 4-0 cetera. oo oh eee 331 
C@linton-Coldenwasy 4... «0. » sae 1, 226 253 ll eROINt:, Repack phe. sachet eee anes rf 295 
WUD AWE see hearer ceva neler ana 500 1600) || RSS... eeeee fe 3 cee cae ere 748 74 

DCL enacts cease 753 163 Sehultze tec.) aa eee eee 115 110 
ranklinees 2. sehen en = A757 pun oalintoameasso ws aoe ee eee 2. 160 
(CAEL. dnees chins o.bhus «yore See e 980 odateinn otal. 241) partaeaseee Be 85 
Chr: LO AME F. oichoos Mare sdice Cae eyesore 1,300 345 Yathkyedrs . S¥Se)) oc eee eee 300 860 
Grea UBCa re ase: occas ee 391 12,000 
Grea tiSlavie weeds dese ace pvean 495 11,170 | Yukon Verritory— 
Tigres Gyre, evcre) cst ap cps shes tee onecun che 699 LOT oH @Aishihik see see Tt. eee 107 

OLLR Tid Gos eres cae ae on |) Atlin: (otal, 308) inst tase ees 2,200 
PA PE Ge cd os ss gn ne 320 360 Kluanol.gae. 2... Mei... Peed 2,500 184 
IMacd outale tench as eee ¥: 265 Boe 6 FP A kes oe 2,565 56 
WENO IS Roe sc Rae cen ona 1,415 250 Met beree payn Bic «eae a ae 2,100 87 
IMAP USE Pee ts 5 ics Reenter cakes i 540 Tosa cberah BON FEM eee oe 2,148 45 
WMiarian' arene ob NS Nem lsc senthyiys 495 90 || Teslin (total, 161) part........... 2,250 96 


Subsection 3.—Coastal Waters 


The coastline of Canada, one of the longest of any country in the world, comprises 
the following estimated milages:— 
Mainland— 


Atlantic, 6,110; Pacific, 1,580; Hudson Strait, 1,245; Hudson Bay, 3,155; Arctic, 5,770; 
total, 17, 860 miles. 


Islands— 
Atlantic, 8,680; Pacific, 3,980; Hudson Strait, 60; Hudson Bay, 2,305; Arctic, 26,785; 
total, 41 810 miles. 


A comprehensive description of the coastal waters of Canada would require information 
from sciences such as oceanography, marine biology and meteorology. However, the basic 
factor in any study of the oceanic-continental margin is the physical relief of the sea floor 
and the scope of the information presented here is therefore restricted to this and a few 
salient features of the Atlantic, Arctic and Pacific marginal seas surrounding Canada. 
Further details are given in the 1947 Year Book, pp. 3-12. 


Atlantic.—Along this coastal area, the sea has inundated valleys and lower parts of the 
Appalachian Mountains as well as those of the Canadian Shield. The submerged Conti- 
nental Shelf, protruding seaward from the shore, effects the transition from continental 
to oceanic conditions. This Shelf is distinguished by great width and diversity of relief. 
From the coast of Nova Scotia its width varies from 60 to 100 miles, from Newfoundland 
120 to 50 miles (at the entrance of Hudson Strait), and northward it merges with that of 
the Arctic Ocean. The outer edge of the Shelf, known as the Continental Shoulder, is of 
varying depths of from 100 to 200 fathoms before the Shelf suddenly gives way to the 
steep declivity leading to abyssal depths. The over-all gradient of the Atlantic Continental 
Shelf is slight but the whole area is studded with shoals, plateaux, banks, ridges and islands 
and the coasts of Nova Scotia and Newfoundland are rugged and fringed with islets and 
shoals. Off Nova Scotia the 40-fathom line lies at an average of 12 miles from the shore 
and constitutes the danger line for coastal shipping. The whole floor of the marginal sea 
appears to be traversed by channels and gullies cutting well into the Shelf. 


The main topographical features of the Atlantic marginal sea floor are attributed to 
glacial origin but land erosion is an important factor. Eroded materials are carried sea- 
ward by rivers, ice and wind, and wave action against cliffs and shore banks washes away 
enormous masses that are deposited over the surrounding sea floor. The topography of 
the continental sea floor is therefore constantly changing and navigation charts of Canada’s 
eastern seaboard must be continuously revised. 


ISLANDS 9 


Arctic.—The submerged plateau protruding from the northern coast of North America 
is a major part of the Great Continental (or Polar) Shelf surrounding the Arctic Ocean 
on which lie all the Arctic islands of Canada, Iceland, Greenland and most of those of 
Europe and Asia. This Shelf develops its maximum width on the 80th meridian of west 
longitude where it extends from the south of James Bay to the north coast of Ellesmere 
Island, a distance of over 2,000 miles. 

The floor topography of this continental margin is largely unexplored but sufficient 
has been charted to indicate an abrupt break at the northern oveanward edge. This steep 
continental terrace borders the whole western side of the Canadian Archipelago and 

‘constitutes one of the most striking and significant features of the Polar regions, From 
this declivity, deep well-developed troughs cut by glaciers enter between the western 
group of islands. A ridge across Davis Strait on which the depth is about 200 fathoms 
separates this basin from the open Atlantic. 

Hudson Bay and Hudson Strait bite deeply into the Continent. Hudson Bay is an 
inland sea 250,000 sq. miles in area having an average depth of about 70 fathoms; the 
greatest charted depth in the centre of the Bay is 141 fathoms. 

Hudson Strait separates Baffin Island from the continental coast and connects Hudson 
Bay with the Atlantic Ocean. It is 430 miles long and from 37 to 120 miles wide and its 
greatest charted depth of 481 fathoms is close inside the Atlantic entrance. Great irregu- 
larities of the sea floor are indicated but, except in inshore waters, few navigation hazards 
have been located. 

The composition and resources of that part of the Shelf offshore and north of the 
Queen Elizabeth Islands is to be the subject of extensive study. In 1959 the Canadian 
weather station at Isachsen on Ellef Ringnes Island will be the headquarters for a recon- 
naissance survey extending as far as Meighen Island on the east and Borden Island on the 
west. In the following two years experts will probe through the permanent polar ice to 
determine the dimensions of the Shelf offshore, believed to extend from 80 to 150 miles 
out to sea. In addition such other data as the nature of currents and composition of the 
Shelf itself will be explored. 


Pacific.—The marginal sea of the Pacific differs strikingly from the other marine 
zones of Canada. The hydrography of British Columbia is characterized by bold, abrupt 
relief—a repetition of the mountainous landscape. Numerous inlets penetrate the moun- 
tainous coast for distances of 50 to 75 miles. They are usually a mile or two in width and 
of considerable depth, with steep canyon-like sides. From the islet-strewn coast, the 
Continental Shelf extends from 50 to 100 sea miles to its oceanward limit where depths of 
about 200 fathoms are found. There the sea floor drops rapidly to the Pacific Deeps, 
parts of the western slopes of Vancouver Island and the Queen Charlotte Islands lying 
only four miles and one mile respectively from the edge of the declivity. These great 
detached land masses are the dominant features of the Pacific marginal sea. As is to be 
expected in a region so irregular in hydrographic relief, shoals and pinnacle rocks are 
numerous, necessitating cautious navigation. A grave menace to coastal shipping plying 
the Seymour Narrows between Vancouver Island and the mainland was eliminated on 
Apr. 5, 1958, when the twin peaks were blasted off Ripple Rock in one of the largest non- 
atomic explosions created by man. The peaks had reached to within 9 feet and 21 feet 
of the surface during low water, and had been responsible for the sinking and damaging of 
some 114 vessels during the past 80 years. Their presence caused treacherous disturbances 
and whirlpools to form as the ocean tides rushed through the Narrows, and only the most 
highly powered vessel would attempt to navigate the channel during any period other than 
the 20 to 40 minutes of slack water between tides. The blast increased the clearance to 
47 feet and 69 feet at low water and the channel is now navigable at all times. 


Subsection 4.—Islands 


The largest islands of Canada are in the north and all experience an Arctic climate. 
The northern group extends from the islands in James Bay to Ellesmere Island which 
reaches 83°07’N. Those in the District of Franklin lie north of the mainland of Canada. 
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and are generally referred to as the Canadian Arctic Archipelago; those in the extreme 
north—lying north of the M’Clure Strait-Viscount Melville Sound-Barrow Strait- 
Lancaster Sound water passage—are known as the Queen Elizabeth Islands. 

On the West Coast, Vancouver Island and the Queen Charlotte Islands are the largest 
and the most important but the coastal waters are studded with many small rocky islands. 

The Island of Newfoundland forming part of the Province of Newfoundland, the 
Province of Prince Edward Island, Cape Breton Island forming part of the Province of 
Nova Scotia, Grand Manan and Campobello Islands forming part of the Province of New 
Brunswick, and Anticosti Island and the Magdalen group included in the Province of 
Quebec are the chief islands off the East Coast. 

Notable islands of the inland waters include Manitoulin Island (1,068 sq. miles in area) 
lying in Lake Huron, the so-called Thirty Thousand Islands of Georgian Bay and the 
Thousand Islands in the outlet from Lake Ontario into the St. Lawrence River. 


6.—Islands over 2,000 Square Miles in Area 


Island Area Island Area 
sq. miles sq. miles 
Arctic Ocean— Arctic Ocean—concluded 

dS YT tobies Ae ee Andie Gen mate racine s oa 183,810 Prince Charles: cso. 1m cccielerr sacri ener 3,500 

Willesniere ase. seen odes oes he eee Naan os S2 AL Ou i Cornwallis.exscpsscoe so elers ic etnielecenter tre en ae 2,670 

Vi GbOrlan ee Sete cae Se eee hse Ae 81,930 |] Amund Ringnes........... 00000 sees sneee 2,515 

Banks ..0%. osha dhrstee cogs cal oaes 23, 230 

SB Yeni) vtech ey Soest eel alpen tre atte er ce MCN ona aL 20,861 

Melville... 24 ee eae eke ane airs 16,141 

Axel Hetbenriae asa tc ee ecu ace sates 15,779 |Atlantiec Ocean— 

SOUGHAID LON meee mete waren cae eet 15,700 |) Newitoundland. 5... ese. «elie terete 42,734 

PrincevotiWalesisicncsse) dee oe cetera 12,830 ' fw Cape: Breton? ::4'. Ashes Wilde setae ee 3,970 

SOMerse thes ck cet ean weeis ciate 9,370 || Anticosti (Gulf of St. Lawrence).......... 3,048 

Princo Patrick sche coh oe ae ore 6,081 Prince'Hdward.e. asco eee eer 2,184 

Bathirstistcce ee a ee 6,041 

llefsRinenesascn testes ee oa 5,139 

King Willian. 22008 Ss ee en 4,870 ||Pacific Ocean— 

Bylotiivctenete te us Scesnvhamareae tn: 4-900. le Vancouver... 0c elaine cia 12, 408 


Subsection 5.—Mountains and Other Heights 


The predominant geographical feature in Canada is the Great Cordilleran Mountain 
System which contains many peaks over 10,000 feet in height. The highest peak in Canada 
is Mount Logan in the St. Elias Mountains of Yukon Territory, which rises 19,850 feet 
above sea level. The highest elevations in all parts of the country are shown in Table 7 
in feet above mean sea level. More accurate measuring devices have, in recent years, 
brought to light discrepancies in the elevations listed in previous editions of the Year Book. 
Table 7 records the latest available data. 


7.—Principal Heights in each Province and Territory 


Nore.—Certain peaks, indicated by an asterisk (*), form part of the line of demarcation between political 
subdivisions. Although their bases technically form part of both areas, they are listed only under one to avoid 


duplication. This table has undergone considerable revision since publication in previous editions of the Year Book. 
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Province and Height Elevation Province and Height Elevation 
ft. ft 
Newfoundland Newfoundland—concluded 
Long Range— Central Highlands— 
Blow Me Down Mountain................-- 3,500 Main LOpSalls.. 5. <irnets sii. a ste eaivie aileteld 'elele: eieress 1, 822 
Grog More. Seni. 2 ee eee ae 2,651 Mizzen Topsail Be MA Aa he i MRE 7 LEER ar 1,761 
Mounti sta Gregory. neec seer eee ees 2,338 |/Torngats— : 
@ros Rater co Meee oe eres: ee bios 2,115 Cirque Mountain............--e+++ss0se0e- 5,500 
Hine Mountaine ice eee eee 2,085 Mount, Elioty, 65020). Glut. Mie a. Se Rtas 4,560 
FPA OAVLOUnt Oe: Ach Rees er tee alee: 1.700 Mount Detracona. seca. see lacs * acleieiciars 4,510 
F : Mount. Razorback sa. 4 a-stask es vs sees 3,660 
Blue Hills of Coteau— Mount Sir Donald ¢:.s.0e. Gale ere ee 1,890 
Reter: Snowtet s: ee ee eee ee 1,690 Cape Chidley:< 2. «ics .:20e)mas (rake sae 1,500 
Butterseot: fives bata ho Btacoe 950 ||Kaumajets— 


J BAG 6 bal 6 0 bart Bidens: ataiera ncn aceiny ieee st basta 700 Bishop’s Mitre..........cceccscesccereces 2,250 
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7.—Principal Heights in each Province and Territory—continued 
eeee—e—e—eoaeoao0wqo0ssS~——owOwOIS——OoO 


Province and Height Elevation 
ft. 
Nova Scotia 
TEE BECIRURIT 66.05 S Suxtcs oondcciac STORK 1,392 
Creignish Hills (at Creignish)............... 850 
Cobequid Mountains (at E. Mapleton)....... 840 
« North Mountain (4 miles NE. of Annapolis). 590 
South Mountain (at Annapolis).............. 515 
New Brunswick 
Mont sourletonds dessiticeds seer eat 2,690 
Greeny Mountains..iccdecs cee ote bc bee chess 1,596 
Micey Mountain 7.<56cv src Pee... 1,490 
Quebec 
Appalachians— 
Mount Jacques Cartier (Shickshocks)..... 4,160 
Mouse Hicterdson: ..,..-.....4-2c0- one 3, 885 
Parneountan ake ek ee Sto 
RE GeEG GPA ook vaste Lede cet teewn sate Sea 3, 700 
Mewadtic Mountains: s cic 6cecccan oosssen. 3,625 
DGG Al bOrtst Reese 6. oes vss scre hoe’: 3,550 
Baymeld Mountain. 25 occu cv sdtas ox vieian 3,470 
Mattawa Mountains; .: 2c ed. o¢ foe sackler 3,370 
Roundtop (Sutton Mountains).............. Selio 
FHererord-Mountains.0. teeta ess Stowe 2,760 
TEAC ON CAI Gricata ties <0 eho k seiiewincene 2,750 
UNA ClONMOUNtAIN Es seh. cis eres cleo! 2,150 
PNA IE tBE RI 6 oo yi cited Wa oie woe Ses 1,800 
Sher ordaMountain’s .... ss! 00s. Bice ti! 1,725 
Shield— 
Mount A remblantad eck: . testes oy ec 3,150 
RTOUHGISLOMAURO. wae 1 dec slo swiss One ites 2,625 
Monteregian Hills— 
Statsilaire. Mountains...c04! Gaowe ode scald 6 1,350 
AnIMBAIOUNTAI oo 6. ae ont oe: 1,350 
Rpuremiont ht shes fe aie Gh Sea Fy 1,200 
Moun Ganson ss. eae aoe eos Pika De 750 
ASN ee ge anc ee asks hoe oak 750 
Ontario 
Dip Pop allies. ct ene. ble ee SIRE 2,120 
MountrBatechawana ss ils. coistesbeae das. 2,100 
Niagara Escarpment— 
Oslorasivitye etek see. OOO BO 1,700 
Calédou, Mountains. esos eel adeeb cals 1,400 
PSPS OE OUMEABIY GOS cousin cn vine inte foes fess « 1,250 
RM ROEM he ai eases aud occu nase abe 1,150 
Ue tr en en A hare ope es 1,000 
Manitoba 
Pine Mivansatale, LSU. a)... fer es! Pac Pail 
dorcupine, Mountain... sists ad «ars Nelstels weeds Evra 2,700 
Me tGRZ NMMEAIN Tc iiee.. vc vid sea cloctss «oso eves 2,000 
Saskatchewan 
Cypress Hills (Summit)}:)....;.0.....60025 4,810 
Wood Mountain (West Summit)............. 3,371 
Wood Mountain (East Summit)............. 3,347 
OSL ES sv URS Ue 2,500 
Alberta 
Rockies— 

“Vi cases el OLe) TATA Gy Eh 12,2941 
pmol wing (Ni Peak)... oer co. ca vee 12,085 
Miaenn iP or bes. 425595. see i eae. 11,902 
erase Alinta sis. 25 als ew bre ell d « ooaic's beatthers 11,874 

PMOBDUASSINIDONCs’. . ss<c%e-hacccescecces: 11, 870! 
Meta wins (By Péak)ieeois ae ds 11,675 
bt te BTA DIO i oo sive) acs Ve cock cel gie ale 11,636 
Mountesrtelioner.<; £2. Pees 228 11,500 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 12. 
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Province and Height 


Alberta—concluded 


Rockies—concluded 


*Mount 


1 ES lean leas mae a elas Sa ale 


Sh oumd: Ema bE Scat ni. diioek. aunts. oe 
WigumiAGOADASCAL. wac'in ons vou ciehiaes 5ee 


*Mount 


Stutfield 


King Bdward..6.... 2 5454.6..ced 


Cee m eee ee eee eeereesreresrs reese sves 


SIMOUD UO TOs cee nack strict cles Loe cor 


A MEOUMIPICHEOY ac kianitc pre since om. hone 
*MOUIMALCZANOTA cic ccc occ cc coerce ance. 


*Mount 


Woolley 


Mount 
Mount 


ev aN Dc (i Ct in ete 5 Ree ot ee A 


eee ees e eee ece rose re mnevreeseereessees 


Minvatt temo ses . rect ee. eee 
UN GIGU aur citi eee eee eh 


British Columbia 


Vancouver Island Range— 


Mount 
Mount 


Albert Mdward. 4 UV elee oo. 
FA ROW SDM: coe dete bec erieracpeenys Gait 


Coast Range— 


Mount 


Wading tontanstatse a. corer cams 


Wieden apa ee » hawk autos Ss 


St. Elias 
*Mount 
*Mount 


Mountains— 
HAITWea bHEr 6 )F.,..chie-cse eliels obtomeate 
NB cyo rae eon ees ie ARR dees aE ae 


Columbia Mountains— 

Monashee— 
IMGuNt Ber DIC} ea: «215 denise ea aor aw natrneas 
bone rial emer aee ees he el aa ts 

Selkirks— 
WONG SANCLONK . osc chi usc clcn + us siecieae 
NMGuntiWikeelersis. is. .ihib... ida. Beak 
SOAVAIET Cok. os Bots 0 a) At cnr he re 
MOUNT OAWSONG coco eee re eee 


PD ELOSCTSE.. 5 ecxa2t sccsauslhs cisjess, St oaatae 
Purcells— 
MountDelphine:ss¢14.3.0558 reese dda 
Nelson bea lan uti aetas oiaciask a iok ou 
Rockies— 


Mount 


Mount 


RODSOnMIE Hts I ee eet 


BS EY.CO sh hos due merdahisists cetecd oe cee 


FVESDIENG EN ban acitacintre ea cabins cee oem cates 


Mount 


King? Georgereroseeeks testes e iss 


Consolationd siniaciwer~ deed t Bas els ah 


ee ey 


ri 


Elevation 


ft. 


11, 4951 
11,4571 
11, 452 
11, 400! 
11,400 
11,386 
11,3651 
11,340! 
11,3161 
11, 2351 
11,230! 
11,2141 
11,1741 
11,170 
11,150! 
11,135 
11,060 
11,033 
10,930 
10, 631 
10, 420 
10, 262 
10,101 
10,072 
10,026 
9, 838 
9,744 

8,750 

8,370 


6, 968 
5, 960 


13,260 
12,000 
10,050 
9,660 
6, 060 


15, 3002 
12, 8602 


8,956 
5, 300 


11,590 
11,033 
11,023 
11,020 
10,980 
10, 842 
10,818 
10, 630 
10, 525 


11,076 
10,772 


12,972 
12,001 
11,686 
11,507 
11,240 
11,226 
11, 200 
11,160 
11,101 
11,051 
11,016 
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”.—Principal Heights in each Province and Territory—concluded 


ee ee ee 


Province or Territory and Height Elevation Territory and Height Elevation 
ft. ft. 
British Columbia—concluded Yukon Territory—concluded 
Rockies—concluded St. Elias Mountains—concluded 

SATA A i ve, Spee A Re ae aC Ra CE STOO Oo 11,000 *Mount VanCOuver......c0crscsnsccceceeces 15, 7008 
1s Clsuil ol. eA or aA are oer ac odcep dns odes 10,945 *Mount- Hubbard oo..as otaees cas ol eiaeieers 14, 9503 
Mount Mummery.........---.25--25---2-- 10,918 Mount: Walsh. i... <0 See Eee eerie 14,780 
IN iayrhehh WAND eas an adaet ete Gea GeeetacnD ead or 10,881 *Mount Al verstone sycke en eee tere cetaletatonie= 14, 5008 

Noun talks eaeee dooce atte ee eeet aera 10, 865! MeoArthur? Pealks:es stan aes teers see 14, 400 
Mount sir Alexander?.).....-.00-sce+ +3 < == 10,740 Mount Augusta «. «0:01.05 «« cuertemenetente, one seit 14,070 
Ghurchillapeakwe ess cce oes ee ea 10, 500 Strickland: wsmce co-s'sh eaves cae oe ee rteereea 13, 818 
Mount Stephenw.dis.55 ve O-akh alee es 10,495 Mount-Newton..<. 5 ast cise rrectenr arora 13,811 
Gathedral: Mountain.......-.-¢--.------«-. 10, 464 Mount Cook nn. sce ne ac ese ices te oGrAnice: 13, 760 
Mount Gordon! sates ssa crceciet ae castes ss 10,346 Mount (Craig tence eas Soret aot: leer 13, 250 
Presidentu. totais went. Sorte acl 10, 287 Badham.....  aloue MONG ook eRe RIES aco 12,625 
Mount Odarays. cst. teste ears eure 10,175 Mount Malaspina... ..eem-. sce see crite aera 12,150 
Wout: aussedate crests as oceanic 10,035 Mount Jeannette.........- Ry sateaxs coke eae 11,700 
Mount Burgess....-....:0...00e-ss seems nee 8,473 Baird? eae. oats settee « « wiecpeienagiers e ersrers 11,375 

Mount: Seattles..\.ce.ncsmtnestereortae tes 10,070 
Yukon Territory 
St. Elias Mountains— Northwest Territories 
Mount bogan<.sv.s 22.50 es sete ee 19,850 |/Franklin Mountains— 

Mount Sta lias: occ cniee oles siers’s Stkomiousseas 18, 0083 Mount: Delthore......asscssoseuese see 6, 800 
Mount: Laleania. .ccck« cacti + eiscietis ene 17, 150 Mount Clarkes .ccs-o 5.ace.05:<1, ate aceite ree 4,733 
Kanes bealkeer. vssertsee see ey a ae ee 17,130 ||Mount Rawlinson..........-..: seer ee reece 5,000 
dN aah iokaten revs) Pee nS ANAS ANNO MAS cg Ooo ooe 16,440 liNelson Head............:-seee cece ceeeeeees 1,000 
Mount VW OO. k ce ean Ren hrm Rrtimcras 15,880 Mount Pelly.........0.0-ss02e00 ees cbeneeer 675 


1 Part of the Alberta-British Columbia boundary. 2 Part of the British Columbia-Alaska boundary. 
3 Part of the Yukon-Alaska boundary. 


Section 2.—Physical and Economic Features of the Provinces and 
Territories 


Politically Canada is divided into ten provinces and two territories. Each of the 
provinces is sovereign in its own sphere, as set out in the British North America Act of 
1867 and its amendments, and as new provinces have been organized (see p. 59) they 
have been granted political status equivalent to that of the original provinces. The 
Yukon and Northwest Territories, with their present boundaries, are administered by the 
Federal Government. The main physical and economic features of each of the provinces 
and of the territories are described briefly in the 1956 Canada Year Book at pp. 12-17. 
In the present edition, the physical characteristics of the provinces and territories are 
covered very adequately in their relation to climate in the special article on The Climate 
of Canada at pp. 23-51. Details of resources and their development are given in later 
chapters. 

THE ATLAS OF CANADA PROJECT* 


An Atlas of Canada, published by the Federal Government, became available for 
distribution in December 1958.¢ Its antecedents go back to 1905 when the first such 
reference atlas was produced. A revised edition appeared ten years later but the need for 
another revision has long been felt. In 1937 the Canadian Committee of the International 
Geographical Union suggested that a new atlas be produced. The matter was ultimately 
referred to the Canadian Social Science Research Council which in 1945 published a report 
on the need for and the desired scope of such an atlas, concluding that the project could be 
undertaken only by the Federal Government. The Government’s decision to implement 
the recommendations of the report came in December 1948, placing with the Geographical 
Branch of the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys the responsibility of over-all 
co-ordination. 

Since the new Atlas of Canada, like its predecessors, was envisaged as a presentation 
of the broader aspects of geography, covering a wide variety of topics and serving highly 
specialized needs, it was recognized that many other departments of the Federal Govern- 


*Prepared by N. L. Nicholson, Director of the Geographical Branch, Department of Mines and Technical 
Surveys, Ottawa. 
+ Available from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, price $25. 
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ment, in addition to provincial and private individuals, would be involved in its production. 
An interdepartmental advisory committee was therefore set up under the chairmanship 
of the Director General of Scientific Services in the Department of Mines and Technical 
Surveys; other members represented the Departments of Agriculture, Trade and Commerce, 
Transport, Northern Affairs and National Resources, National Defence, Fisheries, and the 
Public Archives of Canada. Sub-committees were also organized in every department 
concerned and through them recommendations on the subject matter to represent their 
particular disciplines were obtained. By 1954 the planning stages had been completed and 
the formal committees were disbanded. 


The first step of actual production was to prepare suitable base maps. ‘These were 

constructed according to the Lambert Conformal Conic projection with 77° and 49° as the 
standard parallels, modified north of 80°N. Maps of the whole country on one sheet of 
the Atlas were drawn on a scale of 1:10M (approximately 158 miles to one inch); a second 
scale, 1:20M, enabled several maps of Canada to be shown on a single sheet; a third scale 
1:5M was used for maps of the northern, eastern and western sections of the country; 
and a fourth basic scale, 1:23M, was used for regional maps of smaller areas. Thus all 
maps in the Atlas are on scales that bear a simple numerical relationship to one another. 
While these were being prepared, the material to be printed on the bases was being collected, 
interpreted and compiled, and in 1955 the first sheet was sent for printing. 


The individual sheets of the Atlas have been arranged so that, when read in sequence, 
the maps characterize and give meaning to the internal development of the country and, 
to some extent, its international relations. Thus the first three sheets in the Atlas take 
the reader back to the origins of the country. One shows the routes taken by the principal 
explorers and the other two show portions of the original early maps which resulted from 
explorations. From the old maps, the Atlas proceeds to modern mapping, with examples 
of present-day topographical sheets and aeronautical and hydrographic charts, and thence 
to maps of the physical aspects of Canada’s geography such as relief, geology, climate, 
soil and vegetation. Plates 46 to 57 are concerned with human resources and show such 
data as the distribution of population, origins of the people, principal religions, and 
birth, marriage and death rates. Plates 58 to 91 deal with the ways in which the people 
have used the physical resources and include maps of fisheries, sawmills, the distribution 
of farm animals and crops, mining, power and manufacturing as well as the transportation 
and communication networks which have developed as a result of such activities. The 
next 17 plates show the way in which institutions—such as hospitals and universities— 
and towns, cities and rural municipalities have become distributed as a result of physical 
environment and economic activities. Plate 109 shows the political evolution of Canada 
from colonial times to the present while Plate 110, the final sheet in the Atlas, shows some 
of Canada’s international political affiliations. 


PART II.—LAND RESOURCES AND PUBLIC LANDS 
Section 1.—Land Resources 


Information currently available regarding Canada’s vast land resources is shown 
in Table 1, where the land area is classified as occupied agricultural, forested and ‘other’ 
land, the latter including urban land, road allowances, grass and brush land and all waste 
land such as open muskeg, swamp and rock. Soil surveys now under way by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will make it possible in the future to estimate the amount of arable 
land Canada possesses and, as provincial inventories are completed, more information will 
be available regarding land now non-forested but not productive in an agricultural sense. 
The Forestry Branch of the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 
estimates that about 45 p.c. of the land area of Canada is forested and, according to the 
Census of 1956, less than 8 p.c. is classed as occupied farm land. A great part of the 
1,706,421 sq. miles of ‘other’ land is located in the Yukon and Northwest Territories 
which together have a land area of 1,458,784 sq. miles. The occupied farm land in these 
Territories is practically nil and the forested area is estimated at 275,800 sq. miles. 
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Section 2.—Public Lands 


In Table 2 classifying the area of Canada by tenure, items 2, 3, 4 and 5 are obtained 
from Federal Government sources and items 1, 6, 7 and 8 from Provincial Government 


sources. 
2.—Total Area classified by Tenure (circa) 1958 


Item Nfld. f MS Del Of N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. 


sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles 


_ 
-@ 


Privately owned land or land in process of 
alienation from the Crown............see05- 6,713 2,059 17,005 16, 480 43, 500 41,251 


2. Federal lands other than leased lands, Na- 
tional Parks, Indian reserves and forest 


experiment stations... 523... Giles «6 ils siecle ee 936 110 195 776 3521 2,300 
Soe HIORMU ATK: wrt te oct oe bes are ee 156 7 368 80 2 12 
Mien (AAR LPOSEL VCS sete ns Phe oicheleceeiajs ss hein estes soe a 4 30 59 279 2,436 
5. Federal forest experiment stations.......... — — — 35 7 97 
6. Provincial lands other than Provincial Parks 

and provincial forest reserves............... 148, 208 23 3,827 10,666 | 508,138 341,761 
Got PELOVINCIOL PAIRS ores ee es oe. Oe eee et. ok 55 — 2 = 36, 264 5,199 
8. Provincial forest reserves................00- 117 2 — 258 6,320 19,526 
Totals. 2h @ 04h... 200. SOG IN 156,185 2,184 21,425 28,354 | 594,860 412,582 

Yukon 

Man Sask Alta B.C and Canada 
N.W.T 


sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles |] sq. miles 


1. Privately owned land or land in process of 
alienation from the Crown.........:......5. 45,968 | 104,400 89,320 19,127 71 385, 894 

2. Federal lands other than leased lands, Na- 

tional Parks, Indian reserves and forest 
@xpELIMent Sha UlONS. 22... a5 .o5 eens wee “ke ayes 5, 236 7,145 5,446 691 | 1,508,274 4) 1,531, 461 
3. Nabionalaeankss: mice cee Vice. ete ioe 1,148 1, 496 20,7175 1,671 3, 6256 29, 280 
AMMO IMCVANUTOSCPVGS cinch cinco kak ose ratios s Bens a 819 1, 884 2,416 1,282 ) 9,218 
5. Federal forest experiment stations.......... 7 — 47 -- — 186 

6. Provincial lands other than Provincial Parks 
and provincial forest reserves.............+. 191,475 14,329 128,599 | 287,425 — 1,634, 430 
WeRTPLOVANCINLI CATES) Base uekie ok enh oecineenn. 9688 1,705 121 13,151 — 57,463 
8. Provincial forest reserves.................-- 5,3868| 120,741 8,619 42,908 — 203, 877 
I Gtals cae etic eee eet 251,000 | 251,700 | 255,285 | 366,255 | 1,511,979 || 3,851,809 


I 


1 Includes Gatineau Park (86 sq. miles) and Quebec Battlefields Park (0.36 sq. mile) which are under federal 
jurisdiction but are not technically National Parks. 2 Less than one square mile. 3 Includes an area of 
less than one square mile set aside as a Provincial Park but not yet developed. 4 Includes 952,849 sq. miles 
set aside by Order in Council as native game preserves in which only Indians and Eskimos may hunt, but which are 
not regarded as National Parks. 5 Includes Wood Buffalo Park (13,675 sq. miles) which, although reserved 
by the Federal Government, is not administered as a National Park. 6 That part of Wood Buffalo Park in 
N.W.T. 7A forest experiment area of 25 sq. miles is included in National Parks figure. 8 Provincial 
forest reserves are also used to some extent as recreational areas. 
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Subsection 1.—Federal Public Lands 


Public lands under the administration of the Federal Government comprise lands 
in the Northwest Territories including the Arctic Archipelago and the islands in Hudson 
Strait, Hudson Bay and James Bay, lands in Yukon Territory, Ordnance and Admiralty 
Lands, National Parks and National Historic Sites, Forest Experiment Stations, Experi- 
mental Farms, Indian reserves and in general all public lands held by the several Depart- 
ments of the Federal Government for various purposes connected with federal adminis- 
tration. These lands are administered under the Territorial Lands Act (R.S.C. 1952, 
c. 263) and the Public Lands Grants Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 224) which became effective 
June 1, 1950, and replaced previous legislation. 


The largest areas under federal jurisdiction are in the Northwest Territories and 
Yukon Territory where only 71 sq. miles of a total area of 1 ,911,979 sq. miles are privately 
owned. This part of the national domain, with the exception of the islands in Hudson 
Bay and James Bay, is all north of the 60th parallel of latitude and occupies about 40 p.c. 
of the surface of Canada. It is under the administration of the Northern Administration 
and Lands Branch of the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Public Lands 


Public lands of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia 
(except the Railway Belt and Peace River Block) have been administered since Confedera- 
tion by the Provincial Governments. In 1930 the Federal Government transferred the 
unalienated portions of the natural resources of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and of 
sections of British Columbia to the respective governments and all unalienated lands in 
the Province of Newfoundland, except those administered by the Federal Government, 
became provincial public lands under the Terms of Union on Mar. 31, 1949. All land 
in the Province of Prince Edward Island has been alienated except 125 sq. miles under 
federal and provincial administration. 


Information regarding provincial public lands may be obtained from the respective 
provinces. (See the Directory of Sources of Official Information, Chapter XXVII, under 
‘‘Lands”’.) 


' Subsection 3.—National and Provincial Parks 


The future of Canada in the field of outdoor recreation is being wisely provided for 
by the establishment of National and Provincial Parks, Many of these parks are easily 
accessible by highway, rail or air and offer every type of accommodation from camping 
facilities to cabins and palatial hotels. A wide variety of summer and winter recreational 
attractions are available in mountain, lakeland, woodland and seaside areas of exceptional 
scenic beauty. 


The extent of the park areas in each province is given in Table 2 on p. 15 ; location, 
year of establishment, area, and main characteristics of each National Park are given in 
Table 3, which is followed by a brief description of the Provincial Parks. 


National Parks.—From 1885, when the first National Park was established around 
the mineral hot springs at Banff, Alta., until 1958, 18 areas covering more than 29,000 
sq. miles have been established as National Parks. 


These parks are maintained by the Federal Government for the protection of their 
flora, fauna and natural phenomena, for the preservation of their scenic beauty and interest 
and, in some, the marking of their historical significance in the building of the nation. 
They are supervised by the National Parks Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources and are developed and maintained in such a manner as to provide 
perpetual inspiration, education and healthful recreation for present and future generations, 

The National Parks are Canada’s greatest single tourist attraction. Accommodation 
in privately owned hotels, cabins, chalets, lodges and cottages is available and modern 
cabins have been built in several of the parks by the National Parks Administration 


NATIONAL PARKS iy 


to afford low-rental accommodation for park visitors. Recreational facilities include 
equipped camp grounds, some with trailer-park facilities; golf courses in superb scenic 
settings; tennis courts; bowling greens; well-equipped children’s playgrounds; athletic 
fields; horseshoe pitches; outdoor checker-boards; and, in some of the parks, heated outdoor 
swimming pools with dressing-room buildings, and amphitheatres where plays, concerts 
and film shows are held in the open. For winter sports there are downhill and slalom 
ski courses, ski jumps, ski tows and, at Banff, a chairlift. 


A park warden service protects the forests and wildlife and maintains constant vigilance 
for the safety and comfort of visitors. Stocking and transfer of game fish are carried out 
extensively and successfully in order to improve angling opportunities in park waters; 
fish hatcheries are operated in three of the mountain National Parks. The Scientific 
Management of Game Fish in Canada’s National Parks is the subject of a special article 
on pp. 35-39 of the 1956 Year Book. Two of the National Parks are largely big-game 
preserves where herds of buffalo and other animals find sanctuary. 


In addition to the scenic, recreational and wild animal parks, Canada has 14 national 
historic parks, The National Parks Branch of the Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources is also responsible for the marking, preservation and restoration of 
places of great historic interest in Canada. More than 525 such sites have been marked 
on the recommendation of the Historic Sites and Monuments Board of Canada. 


3.—Location, Year Established, Area and Characteristics of National Parks 


Year 
Park Location Estab- Area Characteristics 
lished 
sq. miles 
Scenic, Recreational 
and Animal Parks 

Terra Nova............ On Bonavista Bay, New-| 1957 156.0 |Maritime area now under development; 
foundland, 150 miles rocky headlands, wooded areas with 
north of St. John’s. abundant wildlife, off-shore and fresh- 

water fishing. 

Prince Edward Island..} North shore of Prince] 1937 7.0 |Strip 25 miles long on shores of the Gulf of 
Edward Island. St. Lawrence. Recreational area, fine 

bathing beaches. Accessible by high- 
way. Hotel and bungalow cabin accom- 
modation. Equipped camp grounds. 

Cape Breton Highlands.| Northern part of Cape] 1936 367.2 |Rugged Atlantic coast line with mountain 
Breton Island, N.S. background. Fine seascapes. Recrea- 

tional opportunities. Hotel and bungalow 
cabin accommodation. Equipped camp 
grounds. 

PBI Vat eo cesctetcoberw a, senidie On Bay of Fundy between} 1948 79.5 |Delightful recreational area. Forested 
Moncton and Saint John region, wildlife sanctuary, rugged terrain. 
in New Brunswick. Bungalow cabin accommodation. Equip- 

ped camp grounds. 

Georgian Bay Islands. .|In Georgian Bay, north of| 1929 5.4 | Recreational and camping area. Unique 
Midland, Ont. pillars on Flowerpot Island. Accessible 

by boat from nearby mainland points. 
Equipped camp grounds and annual 
youth camps on Beausoleil Island. 

Point Pelee.......... 0.00. On Lake Erie in south-| 1918 6.0 | Recreational area. Remarkable beaches, 
western Ontario. southern flora. Resting place for mi- 

gratory birds. Accessible by highway. 
Hotel and bungalow cabin accommoda- 
tion. Equipped camp grounds. 

St. Lawrence Islands...| In St. Lawrence River be-| 1914 171.7 |Mainland area and 12 islands among 
tween Brockville and (acres) Thousand Islands. Recreational and 
Kingston, Ont. camping area. Accessible by highway; 


by boat from nearby mainland points. 
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3.—Location, Year Established, Area and Characteristics of National Parks—continued 


Year 
Park Location Estab- Area Characteristics 
lishe 
sq. miles 
Scenic, Recreational 
and Animal Parks 
—concluded 

Riding Mountain....... Southwestern Manitoba,} 1929 1,148.0 |Playground and wildlife sanctuary on 

west of Lake Winnipeg. summit of escarpment. Fine lakes. 
Accessible by highway. Hotel and 
bungalow cabin accommodation. Equip- 
ped camp grounds. 

Prince Albert.......... Central Saskatchewan, 1927 1,496.0 |Forested region dotted with lakes and 
north of Prince Albert. interlaced with streams. Summer play- 

ground and recreational area. Accessible 
by highway. Hotel and _ bungalow 
cabin accommodation. Equipped camp 
grounds. 

Banff ie. een ace acthelas Western Alberta, on east] 1885 2,564.0 |Magnificent scenic recreational area; noted 
slope of Rockies. resorts, Banff and Lake Louise. Mineral 

hot springs; summer and winter sports. 
Accessible by rail and highway. Hotel 
and bungalow cabin accommodation. 
Equipped camp grounds. 

Bilodslandiee o.a.e eee Central Alberta, near Ed-| 1913 75.0 |Fenced preserve containing large herd of 

monton. buffalo; also deer, elk and moose. Popular 
recreational area. Accessible by high- 
way. Bungalow cabin accommodation 
and equipped camp grounds. 

VASDODS3; Mire, crete ie Western Alberta, on east] 1907 4,200.0 |Mountain playground and noted wildlife 
slope of Rockies. sanctuary. Majestic peaks, ice fields, 

beautiful lakes and famous resort, Jasper. 
Mineral hot springs, summer and winter 
sports. Accessible by rail and highway. 
Hotel and bungalow cabin accommoda- 
tion. Equipped camp grounds. 

Waterton Lakes........ Southern Alberta, adjoin-| 1895 203.0 |Canadian section, Waterton-Glacier Inter- 
ing Glacier Park in Mon- national Peace Park. Mountain play- 
tana, U.S.A. ground with spectacular peaks and 

beautiful lakes. Accessible by highway. 
Hotel and bungalow cabin accommoda- 
tion. Equipped camp grounds. 

Glacier 1:00. eee eae Southeastern British Col-] 1886 521.0 |Superb alpine region, towering peaks, 
umbia, on summit of the glaciers and forests. Accessible by rail 
Selkirk Range. only. Climbing, skiing, camping. 

Kootenay.sn eo insets Southeastern British Col-| 1920 543.0 |Encloses Vermilion - Sinclair section of 
umbia, on west slope of Banff - Windermere Highway. Broad 
Rockies. valleys, deep canyons, mineral hot 

springs. Hotel and bungalow cabin ac- 
commodation. Equipped camp grounds. 

Mount Revelstoke..... Southeastern British Col-| 1914 100.0 |Rolling mountain-top plateau. Colourful 
umbia, on west slope of alpine meadows. Accessible by rail and 
Selkirks. highway. Summer accommodation in 

Park; all-year accommodation in town 
of Revelstoke. Championship ski runs 
and ski jump. Equipped camp grounds. 

Y oho. Sages eee AES em Eastern British Columbia,| 1886 507.0 |Lofty peaks, magnificent waterfalls, colour- 
on west slope of Rockies. ful lakes. Yoho and Kicking Horse 

Valleys. Accessible by rail and highway. 
Hotel and bungalow cabin accommoda- 
tion. Equipped camp grounds. 

Wood Buffalo!l.......... Partly in Alberta and| 1922 17,300.0 |Immense region of forests and open plains. 
partly in Northwest Ter- Home of largest remaining herd of bison 
ritories, between Atha- on the Continent. Other wildlife abun- 
basca and Slave Rivers. dant. 


1 Administered by the Northern Administration and Lands Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources. 
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3.—Location, Year Established, Area and Characteristics of National Parks—concluded 


Year 
Park Location Estab- Area Characteristics 
lished 
acres 
Historic Parks 
Signal Hill....... eee SteJohn’s giNflid.vern ney 1958 243.4 |Location of military installations and site 
of operations and battles in 1700’s. Cabot 
tower. 
Fort Anne...... * Nova Scotia, at Annapolis} 1917 31.0 |Site of early Acadian settlement. Museum 
Royal. and well-preserved earthworks. 
Fortress of Louisbourg.|Cape Breton Island, N.S.,} 1941 339.5 | Ruins of walled city erected by the French, 
25 miles from Sydney. 1720-40. Interesting excavations. Mu- 
seum. 
Halifax Citadel......... ia litagh NSc ee niccd «on 1956 37.0 |Defence post constructed 1828-42. Museums. 
Port Royal. WA. tiel. Port Royal, N.S., 8 miles} 1941 20.5 |Restoration of ‘‘Habitation’’ or first fort 
from Annapolis Royal. built in 1605 by Champlain, DeMonts and 
Poutrincourt. 
Fort Beauséjour........ New Brunswick, near 1926 81.3 |Site of French fort erected in middle of 18th 
Sackville. century. Museum. 
ort Chambly. .vs....<.- Chambly, Quese «os ccs 1941 2.5 |French fort on Richelieu River, first built 
in 1665. Museum. 
Hore Lennox... ..+« esis. fle aux Noix, Que., near} 1941 210.0 |Site of early French fort built in 1759. 
St. Johns. 
Fort Malden........... Amherstburg, Ont......... 1941 5.0 |Site of defence post built 1797-99. Museums. 
Fort Wellington........ Prescott, Ontitss sahtielsc,: 1941 8.5 |Defence post built 1812-13. Museum. 
Woodside.............. Kitchener, Ont............ 1954 11.0 |Boyhood home of the Rt. Hon. William 
Lyon Mackenzie King, former Prime 
Minister of Canada. 
Fort Prince of Wales....| Northern Manitoba, near} 1941 50.0 | Ruins of fort built 1733-71 to secure control 
Churchill. of Hudson Bay for England. 
Lower Fort Garry..... Manitoba, 20 miles north] 1951 13.0 |Stone-walled fort built by the Hudson’s 
of Winnipeg. - Bay Company between 1831 and 1839. 
Fort Battleford........ Saskatchewan, 4 miles} 1951 36.7 |North West Mounted Police post built in 
pore of North Battle- 1876. 
ord. 


Provincial Parks.—In addition to the National Parks described above, most of the 
provincial governments have established parks within their boundaries. These parks, in 
the same way as the National Parks, are areas of special scenic or other interest, preserved 
and maintained for the benefit of the public but many of them are still undeveloped. 
A detailed list of Provincial Parks, showing location, year established, area, and a short 
description of each, is given in the 1954 Year Book, pp. 26-30. The more important 
parks in each province are mentioned briefly here. 


Newfoundland.—There are 55 sq. miles of provincial park area in Newfoundland— 
42 sq. miles on the west coast established as Serpentine Park is undeveloped; Sir Richard 
Squires Memorial Park on the Upper Humber River and Butter Pot Park on the Avalon 
Peninsula are under development. Surveys are being conducted with a view to setting 
aside about 400 acres of Crown lands throughout the province to be used as picnic and 
camp sites, ranging in size from one-half-acre to 50-acre lots. 
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Nova Scotia.—The Provincial Wildlife Park at Shubenacadie is operated by the 
Department of Lands and Forests. It is a 28-acre tract of land maintained in its natural 
state as far as possible consistent with providing housing for the animals and birds that 
are its main display attraction. Such facilities permit the park’s annual attendance of 
some 225,000 visitors to see wildlife at close range. Expansion is planned as more varieties 
of birds and animals become available and can be absorbed. 


Quebec.—The Province of Quebec has established five Provincial Parks and eight 
Fish and Game Reserves. Four of the park areas are quite extensive. La Vérendrye 
Park, 140 miles northwest of Montreal, has an area of 4,746 sq. miles; Laurentide Park, 30 
miles north of Quebec City, has 3,612 sq. miles; Mont Tremblant, 80 miles north of 
Montreal, 1,223 sq. miles; and Gaspesian Park, Gaspe Peninsula, 514 sq. miles. Mount 
Orford Park, situated 15 miles west of Sherbrooke, has an area of 16 sq. miles. 


The Fish and Game Reserves together occupy more than 30,000 sq. miles. The 
Chibougamau Reserve and the Mistassini Reserve, both northwest of Lake St. John, cover 
3,400 sq. miles and 5,300 sq. miles respectively; the Kipawa Reserve in the Témiscamingue 
district, 1,000 sq. miles; and the Shickshock Reserve adjoining Gaspesian Park, 314 sq. 
miles. The Petite Cascapedia, 305 sq. miles, and the Port Daniel, 30 sq. miles, reserved 
for salmon and trout fishing, both lie along the Bay of Chaleur in Gaspe Peninsula, while 
the Mingan Reserve, largest of them all with an area of 21,000 sq. miles, lies on the north 
shore of the St. Lawrence River in Saguenay County. 


These parks and reserves are wilderness areas of great scenic interest—for the most 
part mountainous country threaded with many rivers, lakes and streams and abounding in 
wildlife. In all of them, except Mount Orford, excellent fishing may be found and most of 
them have been organized to accommodate sportsmen and tourists in camps, cottages 
and lodges. Mont Tremblant is a famous resort area in both summer and winter and is 
easily reached by highway from Montreal. The Department of Game and Fisheries 
administers the parks and reserves, and also four salmon streams which are open to anglers. 


Ontario.—The Provincial Park program in Ontario has been greatly expanded since 
1955. Six areas under development at the end of that year have been increased to 115 
parks and park reserves by mid-1958. In 82 of these at least minor improvements have 
been effected and 67 are supplied with caretaker services and with camping and picnic 
facilities. The four largest parks—Algonquin, Quetico, Superior and Sibley—together 
have an area of nearly 4,700 sq. miles. Algonquin, 141 miles north of Toronto and 105 
miles west of Ottawa, was the first to be established and is the best known. It is well 
provided with commercial camps for children and adults and is easily accessible by road. 
However, the present administrative policy is to encourage the establishment of com- 
mercial recreation facilities on the park fringes and to return the park itself to its natural 
condition. The interiors of Quetico and Superior Parks are also being retained as wilder- 
ness areas with fringe development. Quetico Park is accessible by road through the recently 
developed French Lake campsite, and by water; an extension to Highway No. 17 north- 
ward from Sault Ste. Marie will give access to Superior Park; and Sibley Park may be 
reached by road from Highway No. 17 eastward from Port Arthur. 


The parks are administered by the Parks Division of the Department of Lands and 
Forests, Toronto, from which detailed information is available in brochure form. 


Manitoba.—There are ten forest reserve areas in Manitoba: Turtle Mountain Forest 
Reserve (109 sq. miles), Spruce Woods Forest Reserve (222 sq. miles), Porcupine Forest 
Reserve (787 sq. miles), Duck Mountain Forest Reserve (1,426 sq. miles), Sandilands 
Forest Reserve (570 sq. miles), Whiteshell Forest Reserve (1,088 sq. miles), Cormorant 
Forest Reserve (575 sq. miles), Agassiz Forest Reserve (275 sq. miles), Belair Forest 
Reserve (54 sq. miles), and Northwest Angle Forest Reserve (280 sq. miles), These 
Forest Reserves are used to some extent as recreational areas. In addition there are 
twenty-three areas, including the Northern Recreational Area, Amaranth Beach, Lynch 
Point, Pelican Lake, Rock Lake, Killarney, Seven Sisters, Pine Falls, Beaver Creek, 
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Wallace Lake, Bird Lake, St. Ambroise, Lundar, Beaconia, Oak Lake, Methley, Toutes 
Aides, Waterhen, Overflowing River, Steep Rock River, Red Deer River, Lake St. George 
and Moose Lake, which make up a total of 968 sq. miles of new parks and recreational 
areas established up to 1958. 


Saskatchewan.—Saskatchewan has ten Provincial Parks with a total area of about 
1,700 sq. miles. Cypress Hills, Duck Mountain, Greenwater Lake, Moose Mountain, and 
Valley Centre are operated as summer resorts with chalet, lodge, cabin and trailer accom- 
‘modation, and camping and picnic facilities. Recreational activities include fishing, boating, 
swimming, golf, tennis, dancing, baseball, hiking, horseback riding, etc., and the parks are 
all. well fitted with playground and beach equipment for children. In Cypress Hills Park, 
elk, antelope, deer and beaver are plentiful and brook and other trout abound in the 
streams and lakes. Heavy stands of tall, straight lodgepole pine provide forest cover in 
this area. In Duck Mountain, Moose Mountain and Greenwater Lake Parks, moose, elk, 
deer, bear and beaver are common as well as several varieties of grouse. Spruce, poplar 
and white birch provide excellent cover for wildlife. Pickerel, pike and perch are prevalent 
in the lakes. 


Alberta.—In Alberta 37 Provincial Parks have been established by Order in Council of 
which 30 are being extensively developed at the present time. The Cypress Hills 
Provincial Park, covering an area of over 77 sq. miles, is the largest and is situated in 
the southeast portion of the province. The other parks under development are: Aspen 
Beach, Beauvais Lake, Big Hill Springs, Crimson Lake, Cross Lake, Dillberry Lake, 
Garner Lake, Gooseberry Lake, Kinbrook Island, Lac Cardinal, Little Bow, Little 
Fish Lake, Long Lake, Ma-Me-O Beach, Miquelon Lake, Park Lake, Pembina River, 
Red Lodge, Rochon Sands, Saskatoon Island, Steveville Dinosaur, Sylvan Lake, Taber, 
Thunder, Vermilion, Wabamun Lake, Willow Creek, Winagami Beach, Woolford, and 
Writing-on-Stone. Picnic facilities, playground equipment and camping areas are provided 
in these parks, which are maintained primarily for the recreation and enjoyment of the 
residents of the province. 


British Columbia.—There are 124 Provincial Parks in British Columbia with a total 
area of about 13,151 sq. miles. These parks are classified A, B, and C. Class A parks 
are those considered most highly for immediate recreational development and are strongly 
protected. Class B parks are areas slated for development—valuable wilderness areas 
or places set aside for a specific reason. Class C parks are intended primarily for the 
use of local residents and are usually under Board management. The parks are in all 
stages of development and dedicated to a variety of recreational uses. There are immense 
wilderness areas such as Tweedsmuir and Wells Gray Parks and outstanding scenic and 
mountain places which include Garibaldi, Mount Robson and E. C. Manning Parks. 
Thousands of city dwellers throng to the ski slopes of Mount Seymour or picnic at Cultus 
Lake Park. The formal gardens of Peace Arch are a monument to the goodwill between 
Canada and the United States. Vancouver Island has a chain of small forest parks that 
have achieved a tremendous popularity with tourists—the best known are Little Qualicum 
Falls and Miracle Beach. In addition there is a campsite system closely integrated with 
the Provincial Parks, many campsites actually being located in the parks. 


Subsection 4.—The National Capital Plan 


Ottawa, the city selected by Queen Victoria in 1857 to be the permanent seat of the 
legislature of the united provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, was designated the 
National Capital of the Dominion upon Confederation in 1867. The community grew out 
of the military and construction camp which served as headquarters for the building of the 
Rideau Canal—a military project carried out between 1826 and 1832 which utilized the 
Rideau and Cataraqui Rivers to link Kingston on the St. Lawrence River and Lake Ontario 
with the Ottawa River thus providing a safe interior military waterway between Lake 
Ontario and Montreal by bypassing the vulnerable international section of the St. Lawrence 
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River. Originally known as Bytown, after Col. John By, R.E., builder of the canal, the 
settlement prospered with the development of the lumber trade. The Act of Incorporation, 
changing Bytown to the City of Ottawa, was proclaimed on Jan. 1, 1855. 


The city, situated in an area of great natural beauty, has remained a self-governing 
municipality and, although throughout the years the Federal Government co-operated 
with the municipal authorities in the development of a system of driveways and parks, 
the city expanded without the benefit of any planned direction. In 1946, however, a 
Master Plan was approved, designed to guide the development of the Capital’s urban 
area over the next half-century and to protect the beauty of the surrounding National 
Capital District. That District covers an area of about 1,800 sq. miles, half of which lies 
in the Province of Ontario and half in the province of Quebec. The co-operation of the 
Cities of Ottawa and Hull, sixty-four other autonomous municipalities and the two 
provincial governments is essential to the successful implementation of the Plan. The 
federal agency responsible for its fulfilment is the National Capital Commission (see p. 109). 


Projects under the Master Plan fall into four main categories: those for which the 
NCC is responsible, such as development of the Capital’s parkway and parks system, 
including Gatineau Park and the relocation of the Capital’s railway system; the federal 
building program, carried out by the Department of Public Works or other federal agencies, 
with the locations and exterior design of buildings subject to NCC approval; joint projects 
with the local municipalities in which the NCC is the federal planning and financial agency; 
and, finally, entirely municipal projects. 


Details of the Plan are given in the 1956 Year Book at pp. 30-34, and a review of 
progress up to mid-1957 appears in the 1957-58 edition at pp. 26-27. 


Section 3.—Wildlife Resources and Conservation 


A series of special articles relating to the wildlife resources of Canada have been 
carried in previous editions of the Year Book. Articles on Migratory Bird Protection in 
Canada, Game Fish in Canada’s National Parks, The Barren-Ground Caribou, Migratory 
Bird Legislation, Scientific Management of Game Fish in Canada’s National Parks, 
and The Musk-ox were carried in the 1951, 1952-53, 1954, 1955, 1956 and 1957-58 editions, 
respectively. Reference may be made in the present edition to a short article on the fur 
industry that appears in Chapter XIII on Fisheries and Furs. 


The Canadian Wildlife Service.*—The Canadian Wildlife Service deals with most 
wildlife problems coming within the jurisdiction of the Federal Government. The Service 
was organized in 1947 to meet the growing need for scientific research in wildlife manage- 
ment and is a division of the National Parks Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources. Its functions include the administration of the Migratory Birds 
Convention Act in conjunction with the Royal Canadian Mounted Police and in co- 
operation with the provincial game authorities. It conducts scientific research into 
wildlife problems in the Northwest Territories, Yukon Territory, and the National Parks of 
Canada, advises the administrative agencies concerned on wildlife management and 
co-operates in the application of such advice. It provides co-ordination and advice in 
connection with the administration of the Game Export Act in the provinces; deals with 
national and international problems relating to Canada’s wildlife resources; and co-operates 
with other agencies having similar interests and problems in Canada and elsewhere. 


The Migratory Birds Convention Act was passed in 1917 to give effect to the Migratory 
Birds Treaty signed at Washington in 1916. It provides a measure of protection for 
numerous species of birds that migrate between the two countries. The Canadian Wildlife 
Service is the federal agency responsible for administration of the Act and for the annual 
revision of the Migratory Bird Regulations, which govern such matters as open seasons 
and other waterfowl hunting details, taking and possession of migratory birds for scientific 


* Prepared by the Canadian Wildlife Service, Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, Ottawa. 
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or propagating purposes, eiderdown collecting, etc. The Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
is responsible for enforcing the Act and Regulations. In both administration and enforce- 
ment, provincial authorities co-operate with the Canadian Wildlife Service. 

There are 95 migratory bird sanctuaries in Canada with a total area of over 5,000 
sq. miles. A sanctuary may be established on the initiative of the Department or of 
a provincial or municipal government, or on petition by a private person or organization. 
Bird banding provides valuable information on the migration of birds and their natural 

history and is especially useful in waterfowl management. Serially numbered bands 
supplied by the United States Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife are used in Canada 
as well as in the United States. 

An investigation of the barren-ground caribou, begun by the Canadian Wildlife 
Service in 1948, is continuing. The animals are found mainly in the Northwest Territories 
but may migrate seasonally into the three Prairie Provinces. The investigation established 
that too great a harvest was being taken and led to more stringent hunting regulations 
and more predator control and conservation education. 

Other recent and current projects of the Service include long-term studies of the 
muskrats of the Mackenzie and Athabasca deltas and beaver surveys in wooded areas of 
the Mackenzie District. A start has been made on transplanting beaver from abundant 
to scarce areas. Damage to cereal crops by wild ducks and cranes has received intensive 
study. The largest remaining herd of North American buffalo or bison kept in Wood 
Buffalo National Park has been closely studied to determine the extent of reproduction 
and the effects of disease. Murres, sea birds of importance to many inhabitants of New- 
foundland, are under investigation to find out how their numbers are affected by human 
activities. Much time has been devoted to other species greatly reduced in number or in 
danger of extinction, such as Ross’s geese, trumpeter swans and whooping cranes. 

The present research staff includes 30 university-trained wildlife biologists, stationed 
at various centres throughout Canada. Ornithologists are located at Vancouver, B.C. (1); 
Edmonton, Alta. (3); Saskatoon, Sask. (2); Winnipeg, Man. (1); Ottawa, Ont. (2); Kings- 
ton, Ont. (1); Maple, Ont. (1); Quebec, Que. (2); Sackville, N.B. (2); and St. John’s, 
Nfid. (1). Mammalogists are stationed at Yellowknife (2); Fort Smith, N.W.T. (2); 
Aklavik, N.W.T. (1); Whitehorse, Y.T. (1); Edmonton, Alta. (1); and Ottawa, Ont. (5). 
Limnologists are located at Banff, Alta. (1); and at Winnipeg, Man. (1). A number of 
university graduates and under-graduates are engaged annually to assist in summer field 
work. The Ottawa headquarters includes an administrative staff of about 30 in addition 
to supervisory research officers. About 25 part-time Migratory Bird Wardens and 
Sanctuary Caretakers are employed. 


PART IiI.—CLIMATE AND TIME ZONES 


Section 1.—Climate 


The following article is a comprehensive study of the climates of Canada, specially 
prepared by the Meteorological Branch of the Department of Transport. Considerations 
of space make it impossible to include in this edition the detailed tabulations of climatic 
factors for individual meteorological stations but these will appear in the 1960 Year Book. 
In the meantime, the following article on Climate, together with detailed tables for 45 
stations, will be made available in reprint form. The history and functions of weather 
observing stations in Canada are dealt with at pp. 51-52. 


THE CLIMATE OF CANADA* 


Canada is a land of many climates. Frigid wind-swept barrens, hot sun-ripened grain 
fields, dusty scanty grasslands and wet heavily forested slopes are all part of the Canadian 
landscape. Lach is largely a product of past and present varied climates and in turn the 


* Prepared under the direction of Andrew Thomson, Director of the Meteorological Branch, Department of 
Transport, Toronto, by C. C. Boughner and M. K. Thomas. 
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characteristics of each different surface play their part in modifying today’s weather and 
climate. A few centuries ago the shores of this country seemed to be a cold inhospitable 
wilderness of forest and rock, but subsequent settlement and development have shown the 
Canadian climate to be endurable, liveable and even enjoyable. None of the climates 
has the genial qualities of those in more tropical latitudes; in fact, most of the population 
lives in a changeable weather zone known to develop some of the more energetic peoples 
of the world. The forbidding bleakness of the northern lands has acted as a deterrent to 
economic development and even more to settlement in those regions. However, it may be 
that in meeting this challenge Canadians, assisted by modern technology, will find the north 
no more an inhospitable wilderness than the south has proved to be. 


Considering the extent of the country and the location of Canada on the globe, great 
variability in weather and climate might be expected. Stretching through nearly 90 
degrees of longitude, the country consists of a sector which extends from within a few 
hundred miles of the North Pole south to latitude 42 degrees. Bordered by oceans on 
the east, west and north, and by the Great Lakes as part of the southern boundary, Canada 
has also an exceedingly long land boundary between it and the United States. 


There are many interesting and exceptional facts about the Canadian climates, 
but they are by no means unique in the world. In general the climates of the southern 
portion of Canada may be compared to those across the breadth of Europe and Asia. The 
moderate temperatures and abundant precipitation of the Pacific Coast of British Columbia 
are somewhat similar to the climates of the coast of Norway; Vancouver weather, for in- 
stance, is similar to that near Bergen. However, the protected and sheltered climate of 
Victoria is more like that experienced in the low countries of Belgium and Holland. Moving 
eastward, the dry continental-type climates of Canada’s Prairie Provinces are roughly 
comparable to the central regions of European U.S.8.R. For example, the climate of 
Calgary is not unlike that of an area north of Moscow. Further to the east across the 
continents and into more humid regions again, a climate similar to that at Ottawa is found 
at Harbin in Manchuria. Coastal Nova Scotia has its climatic counterpart in the northern 
Japanese island of Hokkaido. Finally, while the climate of the Canadian Arctic has the 
same characteristics as that of the U.S.S.R. Arctic, the cold pole of the eastern hemisphere 
in Siberia has winter temperatures that average much lower than any in Canada. 


CLIMATIC CONTROLS 


Located in the northern half of the hemisphere, the lands of Canada annually lose 
more heat to space than they receive from the sun. At the same time low latitude tropical 
countries are receiving more heat than they lose. To compensate for this, and to maintain 
a heat balance over all the earth, a general atmospheric air circulation regularly transfers 
heat poleward. This air movement, known as the “general circulation’, undergoes seasonal 
variations and is broken into latitudinal belts or cells known from equator to pole as the 
doldrums, the easterly trade winds, the high pressure belt, the prevailing westerlies and the 
polar easterlies. Most of Canada lies in the zone of the westerlies; the polar easterlies 
are not well developed in this hemisphere and only occasionally in summer does southeastern 
Canada come under the direct influence of the Atlantic high pressure cell. 


The general movement of air from west to east over Canada in the westerlies zone is 
not nearly as persistent as the winds in other circulation belts such as the trade wind zone. 
Migrant low pressure areas move across Canada in the westerlies stream causing the air to 
blow around them in an anti-clockwise direction while anticyclones or high pressure areas 
produce a clockwise circulation as they too move from west to east. The movement of 
these high and low pressure areas is associated with the constant struggle taking place over 
North America between cold air attempting to surge down from the north and warm air 
trying to flow up from the south. This inter-action produces low pressure areas while the 
boundary line between the contrasting air masses is known as a weather ‘“‘front”’. Large 
areas of cloud, precipitation and generally poor weather usually accompany these low 
pressure areas and fronts. 
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The movement of the migrant pressure systems within the zone of the westerlies is a 
most significant climatic control over Canada. In winter, frontal activity is generally 
more complex and intensive, producing more periods of bad weather and extremely variable 
temperatures. Low pressure areas move eastward or northeastward over southeastern 
Canada and off the Continent every two or three days, while along the Pacific Coast the 
effects of successive frontal systems are felt equally as often. The Alberta area in the lee 
of the mountain ranges collectively known as the Western Cordillera is frequently the 
breeding ground for new storms which then move eastward across the country. Winter 
in the Arctic and the northern interior portions of Canada is usually not as stormy as it is 
in the coastal and more southerly sections. Large high pressure areas consisting of very 
cold dry air tend to build up and then surge down over interior and eastern Canada to the 
rear of low pressure areas. 

While in the winter season the cold high pressure areas dominate the interior of the 
Continent, in summer the large semi-permanent high pressure areas over the north Pacific 
and Atlantic Oceans become the dominating features of the general circulation in this part 
of the world. The paths of the migrant low pressure areas over the Continent are then 
farther north and the storms are usually less intense than in winter. Along the Pacific 
Coast the frontal systems strike the coast farther north and less often while in eastern 
Canada the frequency of the stormy frontal systems is greatly reduced. Over the central 
interior and eastern Canada much of the cloud and precipitation of this season is of con- 
vective origin as the land heats under the summer sun. 

Although the general circulation of the atmosphere is the controlling factor over the 
Canadian climate, it should be understood that the physical geography of North America 
contributes greatly to the general pattern. If the shape of the continental land mass were 
different the general patterns of air flow would similarly be different than they are. Also, 
the physical geography of the Continent greatly modifies the effect of the general circula- 
tion and produces a variety of climates in Canada that would not be expected from the 
general circulation alone. : 

The presence of the Western Cordillera has a great effect on the climate of western 
Canada. These mountains limit the humid and mild air from the Pacific to a narrow band 
along the coast, despite the general westerly circulation. As the air is forced aloft over 
the successive mountain ranges, it is compelled to give up its moisture, becoming relatively 
dry and warm by the time it flows over the prairies. Were it not for the Cordillera, a 
humid, moderate temperature type of climate would extend for hundreds of miles into 
western Canada. On the other hand, the mountains physically block the occasional west- 
ward-moving outbreaks of cold Arctic air which would otherwise reach the coast from the 
north and east. 

East of the Cordillera and extending from the Arctic Ocean across Canada and the 
United States to the Gulf of Mexico lies a broad, relatively flat corridor. Consisting of 
Arctic barrens and boreal forests in the north and agricultural lands in the south, this cor- 
ridor presents no obstacle of importance to the movement of large air masses from either 
the north or south, Warm moist air from the Gulf of Mexico is able to flow northward 
providing the ample precipitation of southeastern Canada while massive cold air outbreaks 
from northwestern Canada are able to plunge southward and eastward without encounter- 
ing any physical barrier. It is this north-south corridor open to rapid air flow from either 
direction that makes interior Canada so vulnerable to sudden and drastic weather changes. 

On the other hand, the large water surfaces of central and eastern Canada produce a 
considerable modification in the climate. In summer Hudson Bay provides a refrigerating 
effect to areas on the lee side, and its effect is also quite pronounced in autumn and early 
winter before the Bay freezes over, when the east shore is much warmer and snowier than 
it would be otherwise. Since a large percentage of Canada’s population lives in the region 
of the Great Lakes the effect of these lakes on the climate of southern Ontario is, perhaps, 
more apparent. Winters are milder with more snow in southwestern Ontario, while in 
summer the cooling effect of the lakes is well illustrated by the number of resorts along their 

‘shores. To a lesser degree the smaller lakes in interior Canada modify the climate but only 
of the adjacent shores. 
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The mountains and highlands of the Eastern Cordillera are much lower than those of 
the Western Cordillera and, furthermore, since they are located on the east side of the 
Continent in the westerlies zone, their effect on the climate is relatively slight. In south- 
eastern Quebec and in the Ungava-Labrador region there is evidence of increased precipita- 
tion along the westward slopes and decreased precipitation and slightly warmer temper- 
atures on the eastward lee slopes. Compared to that caused by the Pacific, the Atlantic 
Ocean has little effect on the climate of Canada. Occasionally there is an extensive cir- 
culation of moist cool air over eastern Canada from the Atlantic but these are abnormal 
situations. Of course, the coastal areas of the Atlantic Provinces do have modified tem- 
peratures and increasingly humid conditions when the winds blow inland from the ocean. 
Mention should also be made of the cold Labrador Current which maintains Arctic-like 
conditions along the Labrador coast and is responsible for the extensive areas of fog and 
low cloud over and off the Atlantic Provinces in spring and early summer. 


CLIMATIC REGIONS 


Before beginning a detailed study of the provincial and territorial climates, it might. 
be well to examine the basic climatic features and the various climatic regions of the 
country. 


Mean temperature maps of Canada during the summer and winter seasons are quite 
dissimilar in appearance. Apart from the obvious difference of higher mean temperatures 
in summer, the January and July maps (Figs. 1 and 2) have different basic patterns. 
In winter the coastal areas are much warmer than the interior for the same latitudes 
producing isotherms with a concave pattern over the country. In summer when the 
continental land areas are warmer than the oceans the isotherms have a convex appearance. 
It should also be noted that the latitudinal thermal gradient, or difference in temperature 
from north to south, is considerably greater in winter than in summer. The coastal areas, 
of course, show the least change in mean temperature from January to July, 20° to 25°F. 
on the Pacific Coast and 40°F. on the Atlantic Coast, while the Mackenzie River area 
of the northwestern interior and the northwestern Arctic islands have the greatest range 
of between 70° and 80°F. The eastern Arctic does not have nearly as warm summers 
as those in comparative latitudes in the interior, nor are the winters as cold, so the range 
between January and July is reduced to 60°F. 


Considering temperature extremes, Canadian data are much more impressive regarding 
low temperatures than high. Temperatures lower than —40°F. have been experienced in 
all but the coastal areas and the southern extremities of the country. While the North 
American record of —81°F. was established at Snag in the Yukon Territory, temperatures 
lower than —60°F. have been reported from all but the Atlantic Provinces. The highest 
official temperature in Canada was 115°F. reported from Alberta and a sizeable portion 
of the southern interior of the country has had temperatures of over 100°F. Mention 
should also be made of heating degree-days, a concept useful in estimating fuel consumption. 
A study of these units reveals both the severity and duration of cold weather in northern 
Canada. Computed to a base of 65°F., heating requirements in southern British Columbia, 
southern Ontario and Nova Scotia are generally less than 8,000 degree-days annually, 
but this value increases to 16,000 in the Hudson Bay region and to 24,000 at the extreme 
northern edge of Canada. With further reference to temperature it must be remembered 
that in the presence of strong wind speeds the sensible temperature is much lower than 
the actual temperature. Computation of a value known as the wind-chill factor reveals 
that these factors, based on wind speed and temperature, are higher to the west of Hudson 
Bay than in most other areas with Arctic climates. 

More precipitation could be used to great advantage in agriculture and forestry over a 
large portion of Canada. Generally speaking, areas with less than 20 inches a year (Fig. 3) 
in the southern half of the country are sub-humid, while all Canada, except perhaps the 
coastal regions, could beneficially use more summer rainfall in a normal year. Precipitation 
is not equally distributed; while the Pacific Coast averages more than 80 inches annually, 
the prairies have 15 inches and the Arctic less than 10 inches. Precipitation is greater in 
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the east, increasing from 30 inches in Ontario to 50 in Nova Scotia. Seasonal distribution 
is also dissimilar. While the Pacific regions expect the winter to be their rainy season, the 
prairies and the Arctic get most of their precipitation in summer. The seasonal pre- 
cipitation regime is much more uniform over eastern Canada although the Maritime 
Provinces may expect a slight autumn and early winter maximum. 


Snow is common to the entire country but, except for areas of heavy fall in the 
mountains of British Columbia, mean annual snowfall is heavier in eastern than in western 
Canada. The snow cover season is quite long in interior Canada; in fact the northern 


‘interior half of the country is usually snow-covered for longer than six months each year. 


Freezing precipitation may occur during the colder months in any part of the country 
and it occasionally seriously disrupts transportation and communications in southeastern 
Canada. Cloudy weather and the lack of sunshine are common across the country in 
winter but are most pronounced along the northwest Pacific Coast. 


In spring, wind speeds are usually at their maximum and southern interior areas 
may unfortunately experience a few tornadoes each year in late spring and early summer. 
Fog is also more common in the Atlantic Provinces during this season. Thunderstorms 
are essentially a summertime phenomena over the southern interior and southeastern 
Canada. High sensible humidity conditions may be at their worst in midsummer accom- 
panying high temperatures. These sultry conditions are most often felt in southern 
Ontario but usually the spells last only a few days at a time. The southeastern coast 
may be affected by one or more hurricanes in the early autumn but usually the centres 
of these storms pass to the south giving this portion of Canada abundant rainfall and 
high winds. Upon occasion though,-a hurricane will pass directly over Canada as far west 
as Ontario with serious damage from wind, rain and floods. 


Considering climatic controls and the basic features of the climate referred to above, 
it is possible to divide Canada into six general climatic regions—Arctic, Northern, Pacific, 
Cordillera, Prairie and Southeastern. It should be remembered that except for mountainous 
dividing lines the regions are really divided by broad transition zones and not by sharp 
lines as shown for convenience in Fig. 4. The classification used is not mathematically 
precise but it does take into consideration some of the basic K6eppen and Thornthwaite 
concepts. 


The Arctic climatic region is that part of the country north of the J uly 50° isotherm. 
This line, extending from Aklavik to Churchill around Hudson Bay and down the Labrador 
coast, corresponds in general to the northern limit of tree growth. In this region there is no 
summer as that season is known in southern Canada. The northwestern part of the 
region is the true desert area of Canada while on the other hand sufficient moisture is 
available on the large eastern islands to maintain small ice caps. Snowfall is relatively 
light but it blows, drifts and packs to a degree unknown in southern Canada. Continuous 
darkness and/or twilight during the long winter season is also a major:factor in making 
this region so inhospitable. Surprisingly, Canada’s record low temperatures have not 
been observed in this region. There is just enough heat transmitted through the ice over 
the Arctic seas to slightly modify the winter temperatures, although sub-zero conditions 
certainly have a longer season in this region than in any other. 


But for the possible connotation of the word, the Northern climatic region might, well 
be called the sub-arctic. Bordered on the north by the Arctic tundra, this region consists 
of a broad band from the interior northwest of the country, south of Hudson Bay to the 
Great Lakes including most of Quebec and Labrador. The region consists of sparse, 
lightly treed barren lands in the north and the more heavily forested native boreal forest 
in the south. It is in this region that appreciable snow cover lasts for more than half the 
year, especially in the northeastern section. Extremely low temperatures occur every 
winter throughout most of the northwestern section, and very hot temperatures may 
occur in summer. Precipitation is light in the northwest—in fact, this section is sub- 
humid—but there is ample in most of the southeastern portion. The central Quebec- 
Labrador portion has more snow each winter than any other comparable area in Canada. 
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The absence of good soil, the shortness of the growing season and, in the northwest, the 
lack of sufficient moisture prevent this climatic region from extensive agricultural 
exploitation. 


The Pacific climatic region consists of the islands and a narrow coastal belt of British 
Columbia, nowhere extending more than 100 miles and frequently only a few miles inland. 
In this classification the limiting eastward factor is the January isotherm of 32°. Mild 
winter and cool summer temperatures are ensured by the general circulation from the 
west off the ocean. Temperatures rarely drop below zero in winter or rise above 90°F. 
in summer. With a winter season maximum this region is rainier than any other in the 
country. As the frontal systems impinge on the mountainous coast, the moist air is forced 
to rise producing precipitation that averages over 80 inches annually with a maximum of 
262 inches at one station. However, there are “rain shadow” areas such as at Victoria 
where annual precipitation is less than 30 inches. Native vegetation is the dense coastal 
forest. 


Extending in a north-south belt through most of British Columbia and Yukon Territory 
is by far the most complex climatic region of Canada—the Cordillera. In this region of 
mountains, plateaux and valleys, altitude is usually more of a climatic determinant than 
latitude. Considering the rugged terrain of the country, it is almost impossible to map 
the climate accurately except on the most open scaled maps. Furthermore most of the 
available data are from valley stations. In general, however, precipitation decreases 
eastward from the Pacific region especially in the lee of the successive mountain ranges. 
Inversely, temperature variability and severity increase as the mountain region is traversed 
to the east. In this region diurnal temperature variations are greater than anywhere else 
in Canada. Summers in the southern interior mountain valleys are hotter than any loca- 
tion on the prairies but the northern portions are much cooler. Along some sheltered nar- 
row valley stretches, true desert-like climate exists. Except in these dry areas and on areas 
of sheer rock the native vegetation is boreal forest in the north with sub-alpine and mountain 
forest in the south. 


The Prairie climatic region takes in almost all the settled agricultural land of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta with the exception of the Peace River country. This native 
grassland is bordered on the west by the foothills of the Cordillera climatic region and on 
the north and east by the Northern region. Division from the latter region is along a 
“bridge”, or slightly heavier parkland precipitation belt, extending to the mountains 
between the drier prairies and the northern lands. The prairie precipitation regime shows 
an early summer maximum which is, indeed, advantageous for agriculture. Total annual 
precipitation is normally light, especially in the South Saskatchewan River basin. The 
Prairie region is well known for two weather phenomena—the “blizzard” and the ‘‘chinook”’. 
Occasionally when the region is covered with bitterly cold Arctic air the general circulation 
will begin moving this air to the east and it is replaced by warm dry air subsiding in the lee 
of the mountains. This warm air invasion, which sometimes brings temperature increases 
of 40° to 50°F. is seldom felt east of southwestern Saskatchewan. Also in the wintertime 
and produced by intense frontal systems, bitterly cold temperatures with driving snow and 
high winds combine to produce the prairie blizzard. Such storms often bring outdoor 
activities to a halt for days. 


The sixth and last general climatic region may be called the Southeastern region and 
takes in southern Ontario and Quebec along with the Atlantic Provinces of New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island and the island portion of Newfoundland. Winter in 
this region is shorter than in the adjoining Northern region, and summer, in the interior 
at least, may be quite warm for Canada. Reference has already been made to the great 
moderating effect of the Great Lakes over southwestern Ontario. This effect is scarcely 
noticeable in southeastern Ontario and in southern Quebec where winters may be much 
more severe. ‘Temperatures in the interior of New Brunswick are similar to those in Quebec 
but the other Maritime areas are modified to an extent by the ocean and its embayments, 
especially in summer. Precipitation is ample in this region and increases from 30 to 35 
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inches in Ontario eastward to 50 inches in coastal Nova Scotia and Newfoundland. This 
abundant and reliable precipitation results from the frequent passage of frontal systems 
over southeastern Canada. 


PROVINCIAL AND TERRITORIAL CLIMATES 


British Columbia and Yukon Territory 


This vast area extending from below latitude 49°N. to beyond the Arctic Circle is 
also one of diverse relief with elevations ranging from sea level to nearly 20,000 feet. Al- 
though 75 p.c. of the Province of British Columbia is more than 3,000 feet above sea level, 
nearly all settlement is on the floors and lower slopes of the valleys; consequently most of 
the available climatic data have been derived from low level stations. In the Yukon 
Territory, which has an area of more than 200,000 sq. miles, meteorological knowledge is 
confined to records from two dozen official weather reporting stations, of which some have 
records for only a few months. Three stations only—Dawson, Carcross and Mayo—have 
records extending back more than fifteen years. . 


Although it is possible to divide the area into broad climatic regions, the effects of 
altitude, topography and slope are of primary importance and significant variations in 
climate often occur within very short distances. 


British Columbia Coast and Coastal Valleys.—This region includes the coastal 
islands, the coast, coastal valleys, west slopes and uplands of the coastal mountains. The 
coastline of British Columbia, in the sense of low-lying land fringing the sea, is narrow but it is 
indented with innumerable fiords some of which extend into the heart of the Coast Range, 
and with deep-cut river valleys of which several cut through the coastal mountains into 
the interior. 


As the result of prevailing westerlies and the warm waters of the Pacific, the main 
climatic characteristics of the West Coast are the mild winters, warm but not hot summers, 
and small range of temperature. Although the whole area has the same broad climatic 
features, significant differences occur between the windward and leeward sides of the 
Coast Mountains, between the inner and outer sections of the fiords, and to a lesser degree 
with latitudes. In some of the valleys extending through the Coast Range, a complete 
transition from maritime climate at the mouth to continental climate in the interior takes 
place. Gales are frequent especially during the winter at exposed locations along the 
West Coast. The average wind speed, although noticeably higher than in the interior, 
is not high for an ocean coastline facing the westerlies. Topography exerts a strong in- 
fluence on wind direction. Calms are rare along the open coasts and land and sea breezes 
are noticeable especially during the summer. 


The West Coast is sheltered by the Coast Mountains from winter cold waves of polar 
air that sometimes penetrate into the interior of the province from the north and east. 
Uncomfortable heat in summer is unusual on account of the cool sea breezes which are likely 
to set in as soon as the land begins to warm up appreciably. As a result, temperatures 
seldom fall below zero in winter or rise above 90°F. in summer except far back from the 
coast. The dominating control of temperature by the ocean is indicated by the small 
variation from north to south over a distance of 500 miles along the Pacific Coast of 
British Columbia. The winters are mild as evidenced by January mean temperatures of 
30° to 40°F., while in July mean temperatures do not exceed 60°F. at most coastal stations. 
The transition seasons are long drawn out as is illustrated by the fact that at Victoria the 
mean temperature rises less than 10°F. from March to May and falls only 12°F. from Sep- 
tember to November. 


The longest average frost-free season in Canada occurs along the coastal areas of 
British Columbia. The extreme southeastern tip of Vancouver Island enjoys a frost-free 
season of more than eight months. Generally, along the coast of Vancouver Island, along 
the immediate coast of the mainland, and on the small off-shore islands, the frost-free season 
exceeds 200 days. Shorter growing seasons occur where the maritime influences are reduced 
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by lack of protection from outbreaks of cold air or by elevation. Victoria (Gonzales 
Observatory) is the only official weather station in Canada that has experienced a winter 
season during which the temperature in the thermometer shelter at no time fell to the 
freezing level. 


Frontal and orographic influences combine to increase the general rainy tendency of 
the West Coast, and the windward slopes of the littoral of British Columbia have precipi- 
tation among the heaviest in the world. The precipitation regime is characterized by 
wet winters, small proportions of snow at low levels, a large number of days with pre- 
cipitation and a well-defined summer season minimum. Near sea level, wet snow that 
soon melts falls on a few days during most winters, but the Insular, Coast and Cascade 
Mountains receive an enormous amount of snow. A recently established weather station 
at Kildala Pass (elevation 5,280 ft.) in the Coast Mountains, southeast of Kitimat, reports 
an average seasonal snowfall of 809 inches. Thirty-nine inches of snow have fallen during 
a 24-hour period at this station and during one winter the total fall reached 880 inches. 


The wet season begins late in September and ends about the middle of March along 
the West Coast. In contrast there is a marked dry season during the summer months. 
The heaviest rainfall occurs on the outer coasts of Vancouver Island, the Queen Charlotte 
Islands and on the mainland coast northward from Vancouver Island to the Alaskan 
Panhandle where the average annual precipitation is in excess of 100 inches. Exposure 
to the open ocean and local orographic influences often produce exceptionally heavy 
rainfall. Henderson Lake, which is situated at the head of a funnel-shaped valley at the 
end of an arm of Barkley Sound on the outer coast of Vancouver Island, holds the record 
for annual precipitation on the North American Continent. Precipitation records for 
this station include:— 


Average annual total precipitation for a 14-year period..............+. 262.00 inches 
Greatest total precipitation for one calendar year (1931).............. 323.70 inches 
Average total precipitation during the wettest month (December)... 46.70 inches 
Total precipitation during the wettest month on record (Dec. 1923).. 79.45 inches 
Greatest precipitation in one day (Dec. 30, 1926).............eeeeeeee 16.61 inches 


Despite the heavy winter precipitation, this station has the characteristic relatively 
dry summer with a total fall for the months of June, July and August averaging only a 
little over six inches per month. 


Stations in the lee of the Coast Mountains show a remarkable reduction of pre- 
cipitation. The effectiveness of the rain shadow of the Insular and Olympic Mountains 
is illustrated by the fact that Victoria receives only 26 inches a year in comparison with 
40 inches at Vancouver Airport on Sea Island across the Strait of Georgia. At higher 
elevations on the eastern slopes of Vancouver Island, the annual precipitation is fairly 
high, averaging 64 inches at Lake Cowichan (elevation 580 ft.) as compared to 34 inches 
at Cowichan Bay (elevation 175 ft.). 


Along the southwestern coast of the mainland, annual precipitation is slightly in 
excess of 35 inches on the outer islands of the Fraser Delta, but even at moderate elevations 
on the mountainous slopes to the north of the Fraser River there are substantial increases 
in precipitation. The seasonal regime of winter maximum and a very pronounced summer 
minimum is characteristic of the coastal area. At Vancouver Airport only 6 p.c. of the 
annual total falls during the summer months of July and August, and this produces an 
acute moisture deficiency during summer months. An extreme case occurred during the 
summer of 1951 when no measurable rain fell at Vancouver Airport during a period of 
58 days (June 14 to August 10). Thunderstorms are very infrequent along the West 
Coast of British Columbia, 


The littoral of British Columbia, and particularly the outer coast, is heavily clouded 
everywhere in autumn and winter. The less exposed districts, including the east coast of 
Vancouver Island and the Fraser Valley, have notably bright skies in summer. Victoria 
receives nearly 2,100 hours of bright sunshine each year, a record exceeded in Canada 
only on the southern prairies. On the other hand, Prince Rupert receives slightly less 
than half this amount. 
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Southern Interior of British Columbia.—The southern interior of British Columbia 
may be subdivided into west and east. The western portion, lying between the Coast 
Range and the Cascade Mountains on the west and the Columbia Mountain system in 
the east, is an area composed of deep valleys running in a general north-south direction 
entrenched in the Low Plateau having an average elevation of 4,000 feet. The eastern 
subdivision is characterized by the Monashee Mountains, the Selkirks and other rugged 
lofty uplands, divided by narrow valleys and picturesque lakes. The climate is continental, 
milder in the west than in the east. Winters are cold and the general north-south trend 
of the valleys frequently allows cold air masses from northern British Columbia to drift 
southward. There are also occasions when extremely cold air may enter from Alberta 
either by passing through the passes in the Rockies or by subsidence of the higher levels 
of a cold wave from the prairies. Even in the valleys, the ground is usually snow-covered 


_ during part of the winter. 


Temperatures rise rapidly in March and spring is bright, dry and bracing. Summers 
are warm, with frequent hot days but with cool and occasionally cold nights. Precipitation 
is light and, in contrast to the West Coast region, is fairly evenly distributed throughout 
the year. Most of the winter precipitation is in the form of snow; while in summer heavy 
showers or thunderstorms provide much of the rain. The showers are usually of short 
duration and summer is a season of bright weather in contrast to the rather cloudy winters. 
Annual sunshine totals in the Southern Interior average about 2,000 hours with the average 


July day receiving about ten hours as compared to slightly less than two hours per day 


in December, the dullest month of the year. 


In the valleys the wind usually blows along the valley and thus, is generally north 
or south. Calms are frequent in the deep valleys, particularly during winter nights. 
Mountain and valley winds tend to reinforce the up-and-down-valley movement of air. 


Increasing “‘continentality” toward the east and the effect of altitude are controlling 
factors on the temperature regimes in the southern interior. The Okanagan and neigh- 


_ bouring valleys are famous for their orchards. Despite the scanty precipitation, irrigation 


is possible in most places by utilizing water from the numerous mountain streams. The 
warm summers with fairly low humidity are a distinct climatic advantage for fruit growing 
though the liability of spring frosts presents a serious hazard. Despite the fact that 
average daily minimum temperatures rise above the freezing point by Mar. 20 in the 
southern portions of the Okanagan Valley, and at the northern end of Okanagan Lake 
by Apr. 1, night frosts may occur for several weeks after these dates. The frost hazard 
is ameliorated in many localities by topography but on clear nights with intensive radia- 
tional cooling, frosts may cause much damage especially on low ground with poor air drain- 


_ age. As an aid to the fruit growers, a special Frost-Warning Service is provided by the 
_ Canadian Meteorological Service during the spring months and frost warnings are broad- 
_ cast by radio stations early each evening. When frost is predicted, oil or coal-fired heaters 


spaced throughout the orchards are used to provide a protective smoke screen and also 
to produce air turbulence, thus mixing the cold surface air with warmer air at tree-top 
level. More serious than the spring frosts are rare spells of abnormally cold weather in 


_ winter which cause winter killing of the fruit trees against which there is no protection. 


Nearly all valley stations have mean daily maximum temperatures in the 80’s during 


July, but cool nights give a large daily range and rather low daily means. The result is 
_ that few stations have mean temperatures much above 70°F. for the warmest summer 
month. Oliver at the southern end of the Okanagan Valley has a July mean temperature 


of 72°F., while Vernon in the north has 69°F. Corresponding January mean temperatures 


are 25°F. and 23°F. Most valley stations have recorded summer temperatures above 


100°F. In fact, 112°F. has been reported at both Lillooet and Chinook Cove. Mid-winter 


_Ininima have exceeded —30°F. at most stations and the mercury has fallen to —49°F. 
at Princeton. Old Glory Mountain at an elevation of 7,700 feet (the highest weather 


station in Canada) has had an extreme minimum temperature of —30°F. and an extreme 


high of 72°F. 
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Throughout the southern interior valleys the frost-free season generally ranges from 
60 to 140 days. Extreme cases are McCulloch—20 days, and Keremeos and Warfield 
(Trail) —184 days. These wide variations demonstrate the importance of local factors such 
as air drainage, elevation, exposure to invasions of cold air or, on the other hand, the pres- 
ence of bodies of water sufficiently large to ameliorate the temperature or to produce a 
protective blanket of fog on radiation nights. 


Scanty precipitation is the outstanding climatic characteristic of the southern interior 
valleys of British Columbia. Movement over the Coast Ranges condenses much of the 
water vapour from the moist lower layers of the westerlies but the air which reaches the 
interior is not especially dry since the mountains are only of moderate height and substan- 
tial volumes of air penetrate through the deep valleys and over the lower parts of the ranges. 
In general, the western slopes of the minor uplands receive considerable precipitation but 
little falls on the leeward slopes and in the valleys. Each time this process is repeated, 
windward slope precipitation decreases until it increases again in the high Selkirks. 


Precipitation in the interior valleys of southern British Columbia is fairly evenly dis- 
tributed throughout the year since the region represents a transition belt between the West 
Coast type with winter maximum and the continental type of central Canada with the 
pronounced summer maximum. Maritime influence with winter maximum is pronounced 
in the higher and more exposed locations particularly in the western interior valleys. 
Continental effects are more evident in the lower elevations where the summer maximum 
occurs. One of the two driest areas in southern Canada extends up the Thompson River 
Valley from Spences Bridge to Kamloops and down to Merritt (Ashcroft 7.4, Tranquille 
9.1, Kamloops 10.1, and Merritt 9.0 inches); the other is in the southern parts of the Okan- 
agan and Similkameen Valleys (Oliver 9.8, Keremeos 10.3 inches). The Rocky Mountain 
trench is in another prominent rain shadow with less than 15 inches of precipitation (Inver- 
mere 11.5 inches). On the other hand the westward slopes of the Selkirk Mountains have 
the highest precipitation in the interior of British Columbia. 


In the valley bottoms the winter snowfall usually ranges from 30 to 50 inches and the 
fall increases to 80 to 150 inches at recording stations on the west slopes and tops of the 
uplands. At Glacier (elevation 4,094 ft.) in the north Columbia basin, the winter snowfall 
averages 342 inches. Even in southern British Columbia, heights above 6,000 feet are 
snow-covered all year. 


Central Interior of British Columbia.—The central interior region comprises an 
area about 350 miles long and 250 miles wide; stretching eastward from the Coast Range 
it includes the Skeena River valley and the upper portions of the Fraser and North Thomp- 
son Valleys. East of the upper Thompson River this division contains the Cariboo country 
and the northern portions of the Monashee and the Selkirk Mountains. The central in- 
terior region has a more uniform climate than the southern interior and is characterized 
by long cold winters, often intensely so when continental polar air sweeps down from the 
north. Summers are short and much cooler than in the south. Precipitation is not heavy. 


Temperatures in the valleys of the central interior are quite similar to those recorded 
at upland stations in the southern interior. Most stations have at least five months with 
mean temperatures below freezing while the warmest summer month generally does not 
exceed 60° F. The long winter nights are often very cold and even most valley stations 
have recorded temperatures below —50°F. Quite high maxima may occur during the long 
summer days with maximum temperatures over 100°F. reported occasionally. Quesnel 
has had an absolute maximum of 105°F. The frost-free season is short, ranging from 50 to 
70 days in the upper Skeena Valley, but varies from 35 to 100 days in the upper Fraser 
River basin. 

The precipitation pattern in the central interior is quite similar to the south but reflects 
the simpler relief. The rain shadow immediately east of the Coast Mountains is very 
prominent. Kleena Kleene, situated only 120 miles from the Pacific, has a mean annual 
precipitation of only 14 inches but some parts of the Chilcotin uplands probably receive 
as much as 30 inches. Farther eastward the rain shadow in the deep Fraser Valley 
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between Prince George and Lillooet reduces totals to less than 20 inches. As the land 
rises again on the Cariboo Highlands precipitation increases to 44 inches at Barker- 
ville and probably more in the Columbia Mountains, only to decrease again to 18 to 30 
inches with the descent into the Rocky Mountain Trench. Precipitation is fairly evenly 
distributed throughout the year although spring is definitely the driest season and summer 
and autumn the wettest. Snow normally falls in all the months from September through 
May. 


Northern British Columbia.—This section includes that part of the province lying 
roughly north of latitude 55°. West of the continental divide the region is one of varied 
relief including several distinct mountain ranges and associated valleys. The extreme 
northeastern portion of the province lying east of the Rocky Mountains comprises the 
_ Fort Nelson and Liard River basins in the north, separated from the Peace River basin to 

the south by a drainage divide rising to 4,000 feet. The whole area is characterized by 
long cold winters and short cool summers with only moderate precipitation. January 
mean temperatures are only slightly above zero in the northwestern section. Summer 
temperatures are among the lowest recorded in the province with July mean temperatures 
of 54°F. at Atlin and 57°F. at Finlay Forks. In the Peace River Valley, January temper- 
atures average about 5°F. with mean July temperatures of 60°F. Northward in the Fort 
Nelson River Valley winter temperatures are ten degrees colder, while in July mean 
temperatures are quite similar in both valleys. 


It is very difficult to assess frost data in northern British Columbia since an outbreak 
of polar air may occur at any time during the summer and produce freezing temperatures. 
The records also show striking differences between stations on the open plateau and those 
in mountain valleys. The available records show growing seasons ranging from 30 to over 
100 days in northern British Columbia. 


East of the Coast Range in northwestern British Columbia precipitation is light, 
averaging 11 inches at Atlin and 15 inches at Dease Lake, and increasing slightly eastward 
to 17 inches at Finlay Forks. Throughout the northeastern section of the province east 
_ of the continental divide available statistics indicate annual precipitation varying from 
15 to 18 inches with a definite summer maximum. }: 


Yukon Territory.—The Yukon Territory is a rugged land of plateaus and mountain 
ranges, cut off from the Pacific by the Coast and St. Elias Mountains which provide a 
strong barrier to the maritime influences from the Pacific. On the east the Mackenzie 
Mountains provide less defence against the winter cold waves from the Northwest Ter- 
ritories. Between these two mountain systems lies the Interior Plateau, a rough irregularly 
rolling upland with an average elevation of 4,000 feet but with large areas exceeding 5,000 
feet and isolated mountains reaching 6,000 feet. Cutting through mountains and plateaus 
are numerous river valleys, some with flat bottoms and sloping sides; others are deep nar- 
row gorges with the sides rising precipitously. 

The whole region is north of latitude 60° and part is beyond the Arctic Circle. In 
winter even in the south the days are short with no effective sunshine. In summer long 
hours of daylight promote rapid growth where suitable soil is available. In comparison 
with the Mackenzie Valley, winters are remarkably mild in the Yukon Territory. Even 
though the oceanic influences are modified by the mountain barrier, winters are much 
milder in the southwest than in the interior. January mean temperatures are 5°F. at 
Whitehorse and —2°F. at Teslin. Comparative figures are —7°F. at Watson Lake and 
—16°F. at Dawson. On the other hand, topography favours extremely low minimum 
temperatures during Arctic cold waves. Snag holds the record for North America— 
—81°F. on Feb. 3, 1947. Other minimum records are —62°F. at Whitehorse, —63°F. 
at Teslin, —73°F. at Mayo and —74°F. at Watson Lake. Fortunately, periods 
of intense cold are usually of short duration. The Yukon Territory is subject to 
wide variations in temperature during the winter depending on whether the dominant 
influence is modified air from the North Pacific or intensely cold air from the Beaufort 
Sea. This is illustrated by a comparison of January mean temperatures at Dawson 
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which have ranged from — 43°F. in 1909 to 7°F. in 1926. The transition period from winter 
to summer and vice versa is remarkably short in the Yukon Territory, the rapid change in 
daily temperatures reflecting the changing altitude of the sun. At Dawson mean tem- 
perature rises from 28° F. to 57°F. between mid-April and mid-June. Summers though 
short are pleasantly warm with all stations reporting mean temperatures above 50°F. 
during the three months June, July and August. The long days and high sun during June 
result in the mean temperatures for June exceeding the mean for August. The highest 
temperature on record in the Yukon Territory is 95°F. at both Dawson and Mayo. The 
frost-free season is short, ranging from 21 days at Pine Creek Experimental Station to 85 
days at Watson Lake. Freezing temperatures have been reported every month of the year 
at all stations except Frances Lake and Watson Lake. 

Mean annual precipitation is remarkably uniform over most of the Yukon Territory 
ranging from 9 to 17 inches at the valley stations for which records are available. Oro- 
graphic effects are noticeable in the distribution of precipitation in this rugged country. 
There is no pronounced wet or dry season although at most stations July and August are 
the rainiest months and spring has least precipitation. Winter snowfall averages 40 to 
more than 80 inches with the heaviest falls in the Liard Valley, in the St. Elias Mountains 
and on the westward slopes of the Mackenzie Mountains. Snow usually lies in the valleys 
from mid-October till early April. The snow and ice fields of the St. Elias Mountains 
provide an important source of water for the rivers in the southwestern part of the 
Territory. 


The Prairie Provinces 

Bounded on the west by the mountains and foothills of the Rockies, the whole of the 
three Prairie Provinces consists of vast plains, deeply cut by river valleys and gently 
sloping towards the east and northeast. Despite the general uniformity of the prairies, 
there are numerous minor uplands, such as the Buffalo Mountain, Pasquia Hills, Porcupine 
Mountain, Duck Mountain, Riding Mountain, Turtle Mountain and the Cypress Hills, 
rising from 1,000 to more than 2,000 feet above the surrounding plain. However, the 
western mountains, forming as they do a fairly effective barrier to the maritime influence 
of the Pacific and at the same time leaving the area exposed to the inflow of cold Arctic 
air masses from the north, are more effective as a climatic control than the actual topog- 
raphy of the prairies. 

Since there are no natural physical features sufficiently prominent to materially 
affect the climate in the Prairie Provinces, the natural vegetation regions serve as an 
indication of the general climatic regimes. In the south, a triangle with its base on the 
International Boundary and its apex about 52°N., the prairie grassland, is a semi-arid 
area with hot summers. Surrounding the grasslands are the parklands, generally lying 
south of the North Saskatchewan River and south of Lakes Winnipeg and Manitoba 
in Manitoba. Precipitation is usually more reliable in the parklands and winters somewhat 
colder. Northward from the parkland is the forest, with an area of mixed forest and tundra 
in the extreme northern part of Manitoba. 

Summers are normally warm for the latitude but winters are usually long and 
intensely cold. Consequently there is a very wide range between the temperatures of the 
warmest and the coldest months, running from about 45° in southwestern Alberta to 
70° in southern Manitoba and 75° or 80° in the far northern sections of all three provinces. __ 

Throughout the agricultural area of the three Prairie Provinces mean temperatures 
are below 32°F. from November through March. Winter cold increases from southwest 
to northeast. Several stations in southwestern Alberta have January temperatures ex- 
ceeding 15°F. despite the relatively high elevation. In southeastern Saskatchewan and 
southern Manitoba, January mean temperatures are at least 15° colder and in far northern 
sections of all three provinces winter temperatures range from —15° to —20°F. for the 
coldest winter month. 

Winter temperatures on the prairies may vary widely from month to month during 
a single winter or from year to year depending on the character and path of air masses 
passing over the region. In some winters, with a steady flow of cold polar air, a cold spell 
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may last for several weeks, as for example, the winter of 1955-56 when at Edmonton the 
temperature did not rise above freezing for a period of 84 days (Nov. 10 to Feb. 2). On 
the other hand, in some winters the southerly flow of Arctic air may be quite weak and air 
of Pacific origin moves eastward at the surface bringing fine mild weather. There have 
been winter months when the temperature has averaged 25°F. warmer than normal over 
a large section of Alberta (February 1931) and there have been winter months when a 
substantial portion of the western prairies have been 25° or more below normal (February 


1936 and January 1950). 


Winter temperatures in the lee of the Rockies reflect the warming effect of the 
“chinook” which occurs from the Northwest Territories to the United States but is most 
pronounced in southern Alberta with effects noticeable as far east as Regina. Charac- 
teristically, the chinook occurs as a westerly or southwesterly wind and is brought about 

_ by subsidence east of the western mountain ranges of maritime Polar air from the Pacific. 
This air is cooled adiabatically at the saturated lapse-rate in its ascent over the mountains 
but in its descent to the plains it is warmed again adiabatically at the dry lapse-rate which 
is twice the cooling rate during the ascent. Consequently this air reaches the foothills at a 
much higher temperature than it had at a corresponding level on the western slopes. 
The chinook is most striking when it occurs following a cold wave that has been accom- 
panied by snow. The sky clears abruptly and temperatures may rise as much as 60°F. 
in a relatively short time. The bright sunshine and above freezing temperatures cause the 
snow to melt rapidly. Extreme temperatures of 61°F. in Calgary, 65°F. at Lethbridge 
and 66°F. at Medicine Hat in January indicate the warming effect of the chinook in 
southern Alberta. 

Temperatures rise rapidly from winter to summer and fall with equal rapidity to 
winter. The transition periods are usually confined to April and October. Except in the 
northernmost portions of the Prairie Provinces, monthly mean temperatures are above 

50°F. for the five months May to September. Extreme maximum temperatures have 
exceeded 100°F. over most of the prairies, and 110°F. in southeastern Saskatchewan and 
the Red River Valley in Manitoba. The highest recorded temperature for all Canada 
occurred at Gleichen, Alta., on July 28, 1903, when 115°F. was recorded. On the other 
hand, temperatures may fall to 32°F. or lower in every month in the north and even in 
less favoured locations in the southern prairies. 

The length of growing season is of particular importance to agriculture in the Prairie 
Provinces, since throughout the greater part of the grain area the average frost-free period 
ranges from 80 to 120 days, which is critically close to the minimum required for grain 
crops to reach maturity. The longest growing season occurs in Alberta between Lethbridge 
and Medicine Hat—110 to 125 days. Throughout the remainder of the grain area of 
southern Alberta, the frost-free season slightly exceeds 100 days and farther northward 

_ the interval is slightly less, ranging from 80 to 100 days. In the Athabasca Valley the 
growing season is usually less than 70 days but in the Peace River district the frost-free 
season exceeds 80 days at most stations. 

The South Saskatchewan Valley of Saskatchewan has a growing season in excess of 
100 days but throughout the greater part of the Saskatchewan grain area the growing 
season ranges from 80 to 100 days. The Cypress Hills area is particularly frosty with some 
stations reporting an average frost-free season less than 60 days, and to the north of the 
North Saskatchewan River there are fewer than 80 days continuously frost-free. In 
Manitoba the growing season extends from late May to mid-September over most of the 
agricultural area with the longest frost-free period (120 days) at Portage la Prairie. In 
the extreme southeastern section of the province and in the area north of the Assiniboine 
Valley in the Duck and Riding Mountains the period continuously frost-free is less than 
100 days. In the extreme northern sections of Saskatchewan and Manitoba, scattered 
stations report frost-free periods ranging from 60 to 90 days. 

The Prairie Provinces are fortunate in receiving a high average of sunshine for the 
latitude; the annual totals range from 2,000 to 2,350 hours except in the northeastern and 
extreme northern portions. July is usually the sunniest month with totals exceeding 300 
hours at most stations in Alberta and Saskatchewan and only slightly Jess in Manitoba. 
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December is the dullest month of the year with all stations showing totals less than 100 
hours. There is a noticeable tendency for the sky to be either cloudless or completely 
overcast on the prairies. 

Lying in the centre of the Continent and shielded from the Pacific by the western 
mountain ranges, the Prairie Provinces lack available sources for abundant precipitation. 
The region is favoured, however, by the fact that cyclonic activity is fairly vigorous and 
the hot summers are conducive to convection, particularly on the southern prairies. ‘The 
heaviest precipitation on the prairies, especially in Manitoba, results from the lifting of 
extensive masses of moist air moving northward from the Gulf of Mexico and adjoining 
regions. Droughts are usually associated with abnormally low pressure in the Northwest 
Territories which produces only a weak southward flow of cold air. 


Over a large section of the Prairie Provinces the total precipitation averages less than 
15 inches and even throughout most of the grain area the annual total is less than 20 inches. 
Manitoba is the most favoured section with totals reaching 22 inches in the inter-lake region. 
The other extreme occurs on the High Plains north of the International Boundary in 
Saskatchewan and southeastern Alberta with totals only slightly in excess of ten inches 
and the effectiveness of this amount is reduced by the strong summer sunshine and drying 
winds. 


In marked contrast to the Pacific Coast with its winter maximum, the prairies have a 
rainy season from late May to early September, although no season is without some pre- 
cipitation. The light precipitation is somewhat mitigated by the fact that 60 to 75 p.c. 
of the year’s precipitation falls during the crop season when it can be best utilized by the 
plants. 


During the summer the intense heating and resulting strong convection are conducive 
to thunderstorm activity. These convectional thunderstorms are less severe than the 
frontal type which develop along cold fronts and are often intensified by local convection. 
The second type may affect large areas as the front moves across the prairies. Unfor- 
tunately, hail frequently accompanies severe thunderstorms and may cause local or even 
widespread damage to crops and livestock. Distribution of hail along a storm track is 
erratic and the damage is generally restricted to narrow strips extending for several miles 
in a more or less discontinuous pattern. Hailstorms, like thunderstorms, are most frequent 
during the period mid-June to mid-August and are more likely to occur over the open grass- 
land than in forested areas. Tornadoes are relatively infrequent on the Canadian prairies. 
There are probably a very few each year but they usually go unreported owing to the 
relatively sparse population. Only six have been reported as causing damage in excess 
of one million dollars; the most destructive was at Regina in 1912. 


Precipitation shows wide variations from year to year, with differences between the 
extreme annual amounts exceeding the mean annual total in most areas. However, in 
an area such as the prairies where precipitation is marginal for agriculture, more harm is 
caused by droughts than by excessive precipitation. This is especially true when there are 
a number of dry years in succession which may cause almost total crop failure and serious 
soil erosion. Drought is most apt to occur in southeastern Alberta and southwestern 
Saskatchewan; the Edmonton district of Alberta and the Red River Valley of Manitoba 
have the most dependable precipitation. Monthly precipitation totals are more often in 
deficit than in excess. A month may have no precipitation over a large section of the 
western grain area, while occasionally monthly totals may exceed ten inches. June and 
July are most likely to have high rainfall totals. 


Floods are not ordinarily a serious problem on the prairies but high water in river 
systems with headwaters in the Rockies may occur during the early summer when the flow 
is increased by melting snow and ice in the mountains. Local flooding may result from 
excessive local rains in smaller drainage basins during the summer season. The lower 
valleys of the Red and Assiniboine Rivers in Manitoba, however, are liable to serious 
flooding such as occurred at Winnipeg in April-June, 1950. This situation developed from 
a combination of heavy winter accumulation of snow, a cold spring resulting in a late break- 
up, and moderate to heavy precipitation at the time of the break-up. 
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Winter snowfall is comparatively light in Central Canada with amounts ranging from 
30 to 50 inches over the central prairies. This amount increases to 70 inches in the foot- 
hills of the Rockies and probably twice that amount in the highest ranges. Winter snow- 
fall also exceeds 50 inches in central and eastern Manitoba. Snow may fall in any month 
except July and August, although measurable snow is unusual in June. ‘The first snow 
cover usually appears in late October and snow disappears in early April. Blizzards and 
heavy snow drifting in winter are hazards on the open prairies but less so in the parklands 
_ and forests where the force of the wind is broken. Severe blizzards are most frequent in 
the months with heaviest snowfall and attain their maximum intensity when temperatures 
are zero or below. Although they still cause great inconvenience and disrupt transporta- 
tion, the hazard of the blizzards has considerably decreased since the early days of prairie 
settlement. 


- Ontario 


The Province of Ontario covers a vast area, extending over 15° of latitude and 20° of 
longitude. The southernmost part of the province is in the same latitude as Rome, Italy, 
while the extreme north is in the same latitude as southern Sweden. Although considered 
to be an inland province, it is noteworthy that Ontario has a freshwater shoreline of over 
2,350 miles along the northern shores of the Great Lakes and in the north a saltwater 
shoreline of about 680 miles on Hudson and James Bays. The province includes a large 
portion of the Canadian Shield, a section of the Hudson Bay Lowlands and a large part of 
the St. Lawrence Lowlands. 


Although altitude plays an important part in climatic variations in southern Ontario, 
that part of the province enjoys a considerably warmer climate than northern Ontario which 
bears the brunt of severe winter cold waves moving southeastward from the prairies or 
southward from the Arctic via Hudson Bay with little or no modification. Thus the 
province may be conveniently divided into Northern and Southern Ontario for discussion. 


Northern Ontario.—Northern Ontario, lying between the upper Great Lakes and 
Hudson and James Bays, has an area slightly in excess of 300,000 sq. miles. Most of it is 
uninhabited since, except for mining operations, settlement is largely confined to the area 
south of latitude 50° 30’N. Except for a few rocky ridges northwest of Lake Superior which 
rise above 2,000 feet, the whole area is less than 1,500 feet above sea-level and much of the 
Hudson Bay Lowlands has an elevation less than 500 feet. The height of land separating 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence drainage and the Hudson Bay drainage lies in a wide crescent 
north of Lake Superior extending westward to the Lake of the Woods and eastward to 
Kirkland Lake. Extensive areas of glacial clay and sediments are found in the Canadian 
Shield and the largest of these clay plains is the Northern Clay Belt which stretches 
125 miles from Hearst to Cochrane and is some 40 miles wide. These clay belts provide 
suitable soil for agriculture providing there is a sufficiently long frost-free season. 


Northern Ontario experiences very cold winters with the O°F. isotherm for January 
running from Lake Abitibi westward across the southern end of Lake Nipigon to the 
Lake of the Woods. Northward, January temperatures are as much as 15°F. colder in 
the extreme northernmost tip of the District of Patricia. The warming effect of Lake 
Superior is quite noticeable in winter with Fort William having a January mean temperature 
of 7°F. January temperatures show a gradual increase southward, reaching 15°F. along the 
north shore of Lake Huron. A bowl-shaped depression on or near the ridge separating the 
James Bay drainage area from that of the Great Lakes seems to provide the optimum con- 
ditions for extremely low temperatures on clear, still winter nights. The lowest temper- 
atures on record for this area generally range from —50°F. to —60°F. The record low 
temperature for Northern Ontario is —73°F. at Iroquois Falls. 


West of Lake Superior a feature of the climate is the rapid warming in the spring and 
in the more southerly parts of Northern Ontario spring is in evidence by April. Northward 
toward James Bay the coming of spring is retarded with a probability of frosts even in 
June. Summers are quite warm throughout all of Northern Ontario with July mean 
temperatures ranging from 60°F. in the far north and immediately north of Lake Superior 
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to 67°F. in the extreme south. This relatively narrow temperature range is in contrast 
to the much wider variation of nearly 30°F. in January between the extreme northwestern 
and southeastern sectors. Periods of hot weather are not unusual in summer with occasional 
occurrences of maximum temperatures in excess of 90°F. In fact, extreme maxima on 
record have exceeded 100°F. throughout most of the southern portion of Northern Ontario. 
The summer is short, however, and by mid-October mean temperatures have receded to 
40°F. in all but the southern sections. 


The length of the frost-free season is of critical importance to agriculture in Northern 
Ontario. This is an area where there are wide local variations in the incidence of frost 
depending on the presence of lakes and muskeg, the type of soil and orientation of the site. 
The size of clearings also has some effect on minimum temperatures during the summer. 
Low ground and peat bog depressions are particularly liable to frost. In the districts of 
Kenora and Rainy River and immediately along the north shores of Lakes Superior and 
Huron there are frost-free periods in excess of 100 days—early June to mid-September. 
Elsewhere in Northern Ontario seasons free from frost range from 40 to about 100 days. 
In general, a frosty belt exists over the height of land extending from Lake Nipigon to 
Lake Nipissing. 


Sunshine is ample in Northern Ontario, although somewhat less than on the prairies. 
Annual totals range from about 2,000 hours in the Lake of the Woods region to 1,500 
hours in the James Bay region. 


Throughout Northern Ontario there is a definite summer maximum and winter mini- 
mum in precipitation. “This is especially pronounced in the Lake of the Woods area 
where the July precipitation is nearly four times the January amount. Average total 
precipitation over Northern Ontario generally ranges from 20 to slightly over 30 inches 
with the least amount in the District of Patricia. As a result of orographic effects, the 
heaviest precipitation in Ontario occurs on the steep northeastern shore of Lake Superior. 
Steep Hill Falls (elevation 1,100 ft.) has an average annual total of 44.8 inches. Snowfall 
at this station averages 196 inches. Throughout most of Northern Ontario, winter snowfall 
averages 60 to 100 inches, and in most winters the warm spells are not sufficiently warm or 
long enough to melt much of the snow, so by winter’s end snow accumulation on the ground 
amounts to 30 inches or more. 


Southern Ontario.—That part of Ontario lying south of Lake Nipissing comprises 
an area only about one-sixth as large as Northern Ontario. Roughly triangular in shape, 
it is bounded on the west by Lake Huron, on the south by Lakes Erie and Ontario and on 
the north and northeast by the Laurentian Highlands. Two important highland regions 
with large areas above 1,200 feet in elevation rise above the extensive lowlands bordering 
the lakes and the narrow Ottawa Valley. South of Georgian Bay the western Ontario 
uplands form a plateau with elevated areas rising to more than 1,700 feet. The other 
uplands are found in the Algonquin Park area between Georgian Bay and the Ottawa 
Valley. 


The southwestern tip of the province extends farther south than any other part of 
Canada. This fact combined with the ameliorating influence of the lower Great Lakes 
serves to give peninsular Ontario a much milder climate than that of the northern districts. 
The lower lakes region lies in one of the major storm tracks of the Continent and the passage 
of cyclones and anti-cyclones over the area produces wide variations in the day to day 
weather, especially in winter. Changes in air masses may be expected to occur every two 
to five days throughout the year. Usually periods of extreme conditions of severe cold or 
excessively warm weather are not prolonged. 


Winter temperatures reflecting the lake influence are mildest in the areas around 
Lakes St. Clair and Erie and in the Niagara Peninsula where January temperatures average 
24° or 25°F. Northward and eastward the winters are considerably colder, January 
mean temperatures being 12°F. at Ottawa and 11°F. at Algonquin Park. Along the north 
shore of Lake Erie and in the Niagara Peninsula, extreme winter temperatures seldom 
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fall below —20°F. which is an important factor for fruit growing in the area. On the 


other hand in the Haliburton-Algonquin Park area, extreme minimum temperatures of 
—45° to —50°F. have occurred. 


April marks the return of spring and by mid-May mean temperatures are everywhere 
above 50°F.; the high percentage of sunshine and ample rainfall stimulates rapid growth. 
Temperatures warm up more rapidly in spring in eastern Ontario than in the southwestern 
part of the province, and consequently there is little variation in summer temperatures 
throughout the whole area. The summers, though warm, are not excessively hot and 


except for Essex and Kent Counties mean July temperatures do not reach 70°F. at most 


stations. Periods of oppressive heat accompanied by high humidity resulting from the 
invasion of air from the heated interior of United States are usually of short duration. 
Extreme maximum temperatures have exceeded 100°F. almost everywhere in Southern 
Ontario. Autumn sets in gradually and is usually a pleasant season. During the autumn 


- anti-cyclones may drift slowly over the eastern part of the Continent, producing calm, 


mild, hazy days and cool nights—the period of ‘Indian summer’’. 


The Great Lakes exert a modifying influence on frost at stations in their close prox- 
imity. Pelee Island enjoys an average frost-free season of 197 days and the lake influence 
shows up at other stations near Lakes Huron, Erie and Ontario where the growing season 
unrestricted by freezing temperatures averages about 160 days. With increasing distance 
from the lakes there is a corresponding increase in the variation of frost dates and generally 
a shorter frost-free season. On the upland plateau in southwestern Ontario the season 
free of frost is four months or less in the Mount Forest-Dundalk area. In eastern Ontario 
the growing season reaches 160 days at some points along the north shore of Lake Ontario 
but gradually decreases to less than 100 days in the highlands of Haliburton and Algonquin 
Park where a minimum of 46 days is reached at Madawaska. 


Sunshine totals for the year vary from 1,800 to over 2,000 hours in Southern Ontario. 
December is the dullest month with most stations averaging only about two hours of 
sunshine per day. However, there is a relatively high percentage of bright sunshine during 
the growing season with the four months May-August receiving more than 200 hours 
each month with a peak of nearly ten hours per day in July. 


Precipitation is fairly uniformly distributed throughout the year in Southern Ontario 
with no pronounced wet or dry season. The mean annual amount ranges from 27 to 40 
inches and is usually adequate for successful agricultural operations. The heaviest preci- 
pitation falls on the western slopes of the highlands facing Lake Huron and Georgian Bay 
with definite rain shadows in the lee of these uplands. A belt of heavier precipitation also 
occurs in the area between the St. Lawrence and Ottawa Rivers. The driest sections are 
Prince Edward County, Manitoulin Island, the Harrow-Leamington area, the Niagara 
Fruit Belt and the Camp Borden area south of Georgian Bay. 


The greater part of summer rainfall results from showers and thundershowers of 
short duration and wholly overcast or rainy days are comparatively rare during the months 
of June, July and August. Thunderstorms may be expected to occur on 20 to 30 days each 
year in Southern Ontario. Hail occasionally accompanies summer thunderstorms and 
while these storms are infrequent they may cause severe damage to fruit, tobacco and 
garden crops. The peninsula of Southern Ontario is usually outside the tornado belt of 
central United States but in recent years such storms have occurred particularly in the 
Windsor-Sarnia area. Small “twisters”, which do a considerable amount of local damage, 
are usually reported each summer in different parts of the province. 


The distribution of winter snowfall in Southern Ontario is quite similar to that of 
total precipitation. The smallest amounts of 40 inches or less occur in Essex and Kent 
Counties and in the Niagara Fruit Belt where the snow cover usually lasts less than three 
months. The greatest amounts fall on the upland slopes facing Lake Huron and Georgian 
Bay when cold air saturated and warmed in its passage over the water is forced to ascend 
the colder highlands. Stations in the centre of this snow belt receive from 100 to 125 
inches of snow and the snow cover lasts four to five months. On many winter days in 
Southern Ontario temperatures are critically close to the freezing point, and consequently, 
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precipitation may occur as either rain or snow. For this reason, the accumulation of 
snow on the ground during the winter varies rather widely from year to year, especially 
on the lowlands. Snow cover is generally more reliable in the highlands. 


Quebec 

Quebec is the largest province in Canada, stretching from the International Boundary 
on the south to Cape Wolstenholme on Hudson Strait, a distance of 1,200 miles. In the 
north, treeless tundra, wasteland and unproductive forest occupy 160,000 sq. miles; pro- 
ductive forest covers slightly less than 225,000 sq. miles and about 25,000 sq. miles are 
utilized for agriculture. Physiographically, Quebec may be divided into three main 
regions: the Canadian Shield or the Laurentian Plateau, which occupies the greater part of 
the province, extending from the rugged plateau-like highlands north of the St. Lawrence 
River to Hudson Strait; the St. Lawrence Lowland; and the Appalachian Highlands. 


The Laurentian Plateau rises from sea level on the shores of Hudson and James Bays to 
1,000 feet in Abitibi, 1,500 feet in the Laurentian Mountains and about 2,000 feet along 
the Labrador boundary. Summits rising to 3,900 feet are found in the Laurentide Park 
north of Quebec City and to 3,150 feet in Mont Tremblant Park west of Montreal. In 
general, however, the Laurentian Plateau is a surface of unbelievable monotony, literally 
strewn with lakes. Extending from Alabama to Newfoundland, the Appalachian Moun- 
tains include southeastern Quebec. They reach their greatest extent in the Eastern Town- 
ships and their greatest heights in the Gaspe Peninsula where Quebec’s highest peak, 
Mount Jacques Cartier rises to 4,160 feet. The small St. Lawrence Lowland is triangular 
in shape, bounded by the Canadian Shield in the north, the Appalachian Highlands on the 
east and the Adirondack Mountains of New York State to the south. 

Owing to its geographical position, large area and complex physiographic relations, 
Quebec has a wide variety of climates. The southwestern part of the province is subject 
to the same climatic influences as the lower lakes region of Ontario but is without the pro- 
tection afforded by the Great Lakes. On the other hand, the highlands stretching from 
Hudson Bay to Labrador are bitterly cold in winter and are practically summerless in the 
far north. 

Mean annual temperatures vary from 44°F. in the extreme south to about 17°F. near 
Cape Wolstenholme. January mean temperatures are in the neighbourhood of 15°F. in 
the Montreal area and 12°F. at Quebec City and in the Eastern Townships. Maritime 
influences serve to maintain means of 10° to 12°F. in this mid-winter month at low-level 
stations on the Gaspe Peninsula and on Anticosti Island. The 0°F. isotherm for January 
runs from Abitibi almost due east to the Lake St. John area and thence northeastward 
along the north shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. The Ungava peninsula, which is sub- 
ject to the almost continuous importation of cold air masses from higher latitudes and in- 
tensive radiation from the prevailing high level of the land, experiences mean winter tem- 
peratures of —10° to —15°F, 


The topographical situation on the Canadian Shield in the interior of central Quebec 
is quite similar to Northern Ontario and as a result winter minima may be expected to fall 
to —40° or —50°F. A record low temperature for Quebec of —66°F. has been reported 
at Doucet. 

The rapid advance of spring in the St. Lawrence Valley is a striking feature of the 
climate of that area. March is definitely a winter month at Montreal but by April the 
mean temperature is nearly as warm as at Toronto, while May and the summer months are 
equally warm, with July averaging 70°F. Farther down river at Quebec and throughout 
the Eastern Townships, July mean temperatures are two to five degrees cooler than at 
Montreal. On the south shore of the Gaspe Peninsula, July temperatures average about 
64°F. but elsewhere in the Gulf of St. Lawrence region normal mid-summer temperatures 
are around 60°F. On the Laurentian Plateau July mean temperatures decrease from 60°F. 
at latitude 50°N. to 45°F. along the south shore of Hudson Strait but despite the generally 
cool summer temperature, markedly warm days may occur. Extreme maximum tem- 
peratures of 90°F. have occurred in all but the extreme northern portion of the Ungava 
peninsula, 
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Southern Quebec is frequently invaded in summer by warm air masses from the south- 
west and temperatures in excess of 90°F. are not infrequent. As in Southern Ontario, 
very oppressive conditions result, when these hot spells are accompanied by high humidity. 
Fortunately, such conditions are usually of relatively short duration. 


The longest frost-free season in Quebec occurs in the lower Ottawa Valley and in the 
Montreal region where the growing season extends from early May to late September 
(135 to 155 days). Southward from the St. Lawrence River the frost-free season falls off 
_ with increasing elevation to less than 100 days in the Thetford Mines-Disraeli area. Most 
localities in the Saguenay Valley and in the Lake St. John region experience a season free 
of frost slightly in excess of 100 days but in the Laurentian Hills to the west the growing 
season decreases to 80 to 100 days for the most part, depending on local topography and 
- exposure. At stations along the shore of the Gaspe Peninsula, the proximity to the water 

_is responsible for a frost-free season of 120 to 140 days but the growing season is drastically 
curtailed to less than 100 days at higher elevations. There is also a relatively long period 
of three to four months free from frost immediately along the north shore of the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. Throughout the northern interior of the province the season continuously 
free of freezing temperatures varies from 40 to 80 days. A large section of northwestern 
Quebec has permanently frozen sub-soil. The limit of permafrost or the southern limit 
of permanently frozen soil or sub-soil extends across the northern part of Ungava peninsula 
in a wide arc from a point north of Port Harrison on Hudson Bay to Knob Lake at latitude 
55°N. and thence northeastward into Labrador. 


The total annual precipitation ranges from 30 to 40 inches over most of southern 
Quebec and, while quite evenly distributed throughout the year, there is a tendency toward 
_ @ maximum in the summer and early autumn. Precipitation is substantially heavier in 
the middle St. Lawrence Valley and in the Eastern Townships than in the Lower Lakes 
region of Ontario. The annual total at Montreal is 41.8 inches as compared to 30.9 inches 
at Toronto. Not only is the total fall greater but the number of days with measurable 
precipitation increases from 143 days at Toronto to 160 days at Montreal. Severe droughts 
are unusual throughout the agricultural area of southern Quebec. 


North of the St. Lawrence River and Gulf, precipitation varies considerably with topo- 
graphy and elevation. Where stations are situated near the crest of steeply rising slopes 
but facing the river, the precipitation is considerably increased, particularly in the Lauren- 
tide Park region between Quebec City and Lake St. John. Annual precipitation is quite 
heavy in the central interior of the province averaging 40 inches at Chibougamau, 
36 inches at Lake Manouan, 29 inches at Mistassini Post, and 31 inches at Nitchequon, 
but decreases toward the west and northwest to 21 inches at Fort McKenzie, 16 inches at 
Fort Chimo, 14 inches at Cape Hopes Advance, and 15 inches at Port Harrison. 


Winter snowfall is heavy everywhere in Quebec, and over a large section of the central 
interior of the province the accumulation on the ground at the end of winter exceeds four 
or even five feet. ‘The heavy snow is welcomed by foresters and farmers as well as by 
tourists and sportsmen at winter resorts in the Laurentian Highlands. Average winter 
snowfall varies from 80 to 100 inches throughout most of the Ottawa and middle St. 
Lawrence Valleys but below Quebec City and in the Appalachian Highlands larger totals 
of 100 to 125 inches are general. The heaviest snowfall in Eastern Canada, 120 to more 
than 160 inches occurs north of the Gulf of St. Lawrence where moisture-laden air is forced 
against the steep slopes of the north shore. In this area winter is the season of maximum 
precipitation. 

In the far north, west of Ungava Bay, the average snowfall is less than 60 inches but 
amounts increase rapidly toward the interior and at higher elevations of the eastern 
portion of the Canadian Shield where the total winter snowfall exceeds ten feet. 


The Maritime Provinces . 
Lying between 43° and 48°N. latitude, the Maritime Provinces comprise 51,000 
Sq. miles, an area almost equal to that of Southern Ontario. The region is one of varied 
relief and as a result of the long and deeply indented coastline no part of the area is more 
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than 100 miles from the sea; most of it less than 30 miles from salt water. The eastern and 
central parts of New Brunswick, most of the northern part of Nova Scotia and all of Prince 
Edward Island are lowlands. Much of northwestern New Brunswick is more than 1,000 
feet above sea level, and the southern highlands also contain elevations above 1,000 feet. 
The practically flat-topped Cape Breton Plateau rises to an elevation of 1,200 feet and 
there are similar elevations in the Cobequid range in Nova Scotia. 


Although the effects of the sea are everywhere noticeable, the climates of the Maritime 
Provinces are typically continental rather than maritime owing to their situation on the 
east coast of an immense continental land mass. Since the general movement of air masses 
is from west to east in these latitudes, air reaching the region has usually had a previous 
history over the Continent; for this reason the mean annual range of temperature is about 
twice as great on the Nova Scotia coast as on the west coast of Vancouver Island. On the 
other hand, influxes of moist Atlantic air produce mild spells in winter and periods of 
cool weather during the summer. 


The winters are particularly stormy on the Atlantic Coast since the weather is con- 
trolled by cyclonic storms which tend to pass along the southern border of the region, 
preceding the invasion of cold polar air. These winter storms often produce violent gales 
and rains changing to snow. In summer the concentration of low pressure centres over the 
St. Lawrence Valley to the north leaves the Atlantic Provinces under the predominating 
influence of winds from the south, southwest or west. 


The comparatively warm waters of the Gulf Stream and adjacent waters form a 
reservoir of moisture which aids in the production of fog especially along the Atlantic Coast 
of Nova Scotia and in the Bay of Fundy where some coastal stations report nearly 100 
days with fog annually, with the greatest frequency in July. On the other hand, the cold 
Labrador Current, moving down the eastern shore of Newfoundland and with a branch 
entering the Gulf of St. Lawrence through the Strait of Belle Isle, cools the air passing 
over it and produces fogs at sea and along the coast with a peak frequency in the late 
spring months. 


January is the coldest month and July the warmest in most sections of the Maritime 
Provinces but at some coastal points in Nova Scotia both the warmest and coldest periods 
are delayed several weeks owing to the moderating effect of the water. The effects of 
elevation and continental influences are clearly reflected in the winter temperatures with 
the mildest occurring along the Atlantic Coast of Nova Scotia where the mean temperature 
for the coldest month varies from 24° to 26°F. Along the south shore of the Bay of Fundy 
and in the Annapolis Valley, January means of 20° to 24°F. occur, with lower means of 
18° to 20°F. general along the north shore. Towards the interior of New Brunswick lower 
winter temperatures prevail as illustrated by a January mean temperature of 14°F. at 
Fredericton and 8°F. at Edmundston. January mean temperatures average 18° to 20°F. 
on Prince Edward Island and 20° to 24°F. at Cape Breton Island. Cold polar air entering 
the region from the north does not moderate rapidly especially if the ridges are snow 
covered; in fact, extreme minimum temperatures of —30°F. may be anticipated in north- 
western New Brunswick. The record low for the province is —52°F. at Chipman which 
compares with an extreme low temperature for Nova Scotia of —42°F. at Upper Stewiacke 
and —27°F. for Prince Edward Island at Charlottetown. 


Summer temperatures are not as high in the Maritime Provinces as in Southern 
Ontario and Quebec at the same latitude. Mean temperatures for the warmest summer 
months are 60° to 65°F. along the Atlantic Coast of Nova Scotia and the shores of the 
Bay of Fundy, but on Prince Edward Island and in the interiors of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick July mean temperatures vary from 64° to 67°F. Occasionally during any 
summer month maximum temperatures in excess of 80°F. may be expected in all three 
provinces with extremes of heat more pronounced in New Brunswick. Extreme tempera- 
tures have exceeded 100°F. often in New Brunswick and occasionally in Nova Scotia but 
never at an official weather station on Prince Edward Island. 
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The advent of spring in the Maritime Provinces is much the same as in comparable 
latitudes in Ontario and Quebec, but temperatures do not fall so rapidly in autumn. 
Nevertheless there are wide variations with respect to the length of frost-free season 
throughout the region. Along the immediate shoreline and on the islands of the Bay of 
Fundy there is a frost-free period of 140 to 160 days but in the Miramichi highlands of 
New Brunswick where there is a greater liability of frosts from a spring or autumn inflow 
of polar air, the average frost-free period falls to less than 100 days. The frost-free period 


4 decreases from 140 days at the mouth of the St. John River to 100 days along the upper 


reaches. Periods free of frosts average about 120 days in the southwestern lake region of 
New Brunswick while along the east coast and along the south shore of the Bay of Chaleur 
the growing season is extended another ten days. In Nova Scotia an average frost-free 
season of 160 days is enjoyed at Yarmouth which is ten or fifteen days longer than most 


stations experience elsewhere along the Atlantic Coast. Periods free from frost of 125 


to 140 days occur on the average in the Annapolis Valley but in the central highlands on 


- the Nova Scotia mainland there is a comparatively short growing season of less than 100 


days. On Cape Breton Island the frost-free period exceeds four months at Sydney but 
it is believed that this figure falls to less than 100 days on the higher elevations. Prince 
Edward Island enjoys a frost-free period of about five months. 


Mean annual precipitation ranges from 55 inches along the outer coast of Nova Scotia 
to less than 40 inches in northwestern New Brunswick. The heaviest precipitation in the 
latter province, 42 to 48 inches, falls along the north shore of the Bay of Fundy. In the 


_ southern section of New Brunswick precipitation is fairly evenly distributed throughout 


the year with a tendency toward a maximum in the autumn and early winter months. 
In the northern interior the precipitation shows a summer maximum characteristic of the 
continental type of climate. Except for the wet Atlantic coastal area of Nova Scotia, 
precipitation in that province varies from 37 to 50 inches and on Prince Edward Island 
annual precipitation averages slightly more than 40 inches. 


The heaviest winter snowfall in the Maritime Provinces occurs in northwestern New 
Brunswick where 100 to 120 inches may be expected. This heavy snowfall is of economic 
importance to lumbering. In the eastern and southern sections of the province winter 
totals generally range from 70 to 90 inches. Snowfall averages about 90 inches on the higher 
elevations in Nova Scotia but elsewhere totals are smaller—60 to 80 inches. On Prince 
Edward Island, a long record of snowfall observations at Charlottetown Experimental 
Farm gives an average winter fall of 113 inches. 


Newfoundland 


Newfoundland, the newest and most easterly province of Canada, consists of two dis- 
tinct geographical units—the Island of Newfoundland comprising an area of 43,000 sq. 
miles and the mainland territory of Labrador with a much larger area of 113,000 sq. miles. 
In view of the physical separation of these two sections of the province, the climatic char- 
acteristics are discussed separately. 


Island of Newfoundland.—The landform of the Island of Newfoundland is quite 
similar to that of the Maritime Provinces. The coastline is deeply indented with bays and 
inlets and the Island itself consists of a plateau rising in a northwesterly direction from the 
east coast to almost mountainous highlands on the west side of the Island. The greater 
part of the Island consists of bleak, flat terrain at elevations of 800 to 1,500 feet. Because 
of its position on the eastern side of North America, Newfoundland comes under the in- 
fluence of continental air masses and experiences a wide range between summer and winter 
temperatures. However, as a result of the virtual encirclement of the Island by cold waters 
of the Labrador Current, the sea exerts a dominating influence on Newfoundland’s climate 
moderating both summer and winter temperatures. Sea-ice which normally reaches its 
greatest extent in March retards the advent of spring especially on the eastern and northern 
shores. 
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Newfoundland coasts and offshore waters are foggy although no more so than the 
southern coast of Nova Scotia. These fogs result from the flow of warm, humid air over 
the cold waters of the Labrador Current and the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Unfortunately 
fogs are at their worst early in the navigation seasons when icebergs are most plentiful off 
the eastern coast. There is a marked decrease in the number of foggy days in the late 
summer. The frequency of strong winds and gales increases as autumn progresses. ‘The 
Strait of Belle Isle has a reputation for cloudiness, and gales are not uncommon in this 
area even in mid-summer. 


Winter temperatures in Newfoundland are noteworthy for the coldness of the interior, 
the mildness of the coasts, and the variability of the day-to-day temperatures. January 
mean temperatures vary between 15° and 20°F. in the interior and increase to 25°F. on the 
southeastern coasts. Following a late spring, summer is usually brief but pleasant. July 
mean temperatures are above 60°F. in the interior but the cool Labrador Current holds the 
mean temperature to slightly in excess of 55°F. along the southern and eastern coasts. Hot 
spells occur occasionally during the summer and maxima of 85°F. are not unusual along 
the railway belt across the interior. ‘Temperatures decline rapidly in autumn, falling more 
quickly in the north than the south, thus ending the anomalous flat distribution of temper- 
ature across the Island typical of summer. The Long Peninsula presents a remarkable 
gradation in climate. At the southern end temperatures are representative of the central 
interior but at Belle Isle the mean July temperature is only 49°F. as a result of the cold 
Labrador Current which is often ice-laden even in mid-summer. 


As elsewhere in Canada the mean duration of the frost-free period varies widely in 
Newfoundland. Along the south coast the frost-free season ranges from 140 to 150 days, 
with the Burin Peninsula the most favoured area. On the Avalon Peninsula the frost-free 
interval ranges from 110 to 140 days. In the interior of the Island the growing season 
averages 100 days or less, being shorter in areas where topography favours local drainage of 
cold air. 


The whole Island has abundant precipitation and although well distributed through- 
out the year, autumn is a season of relatively heavy precipitation with November the wet- 
test month in most localities. This is followed by a decline which reaches a relative mini- 
mum in April to rise again during the summer toward the autumn maximum. The south 
coast and southwestern sections of the Island have the greatest annual precipitation amount- 
ing to 50 to 60 inches. The northeastern section is drier, receiving 35 to 45 inches and 
scanty data indicate 30 to 35 inches at the northern end of the Long Peninsula. 


Winter snowfall is heavy in most districts with more than 100 inches indicated every- 
where except along the southern coastal area. Increasing distance from the coast and 
higher elevations combine to give the heaviest snowfall in the interior and western part of 
the Island. At Corner Brook winter snowfall averages 164 inches. Fragmentary data 
indicate that the normal depth of snow on the ground in the Avalon Peninsula does not 
exceed one foot but increases to two and one-half or three feet in the northwestern section 
of the Island. 


Although glaze or ice storms are not uncommon in other parts of Canada, such storms 
reach their maximum intensity in Newfoundland where they are referred to locally as 
“silver thaw”. These storms usually occur with a south wind when the ground and air 
near it are still below freezing, so that the rain resulting from the warm moist air over-riding 
the surface layer freezes as soon as it comes in contact with the ground or objects below 
freezing. If these storms continue for any length of time the ice accumulation builds up 
to a thickness sufficient to break down transmission wires, trees, and other objects. Such 
a devastating glaze storm struck the St. John’s area over the first of March 1958 causing 
widespread damage. 


Labrador.—Labrador extends over 9° of latitude, a distance of 600 miles. Physically 
it is the Atlantic slope of the Labrador-Ungava peninsula and the landform is a rough tilted 
plateau, highest in the north where the Torngat Mountains have peaks rising to over 
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* 5,000 feet. South of the Hamilton River, the largest river in the region, the Mealy Moun- 
tains reach heights of 4,000 feet. ‘Thousands of small rocky islands lie off the rather abrupt, 
indented coast of the mainland. 


The climate of all Labrador is severe, the yearly mean temperature for the whole area 
being below freezing. Along the coast January mean temperatures range from zero in the 
north to 10°F. in the south and are lower than — 10°F. in the most westerly part of the in- 
terior. In the south, mean temperatures are above 32°F. for approximately 180 days and 
this figure decreases to 140 days in the north. Summer temperatures are cool along the 
coast owing to the influence of cold offshore waters, ranging from 45° to 50°F. in July, but 
are 5° to 10°F. warmer in the interior. Goose Airport with a mean July temperature 
of 61°F. has recorded an extreme summer maximum of 100°F. and an extreme wines low 
temperature of —38°F. 


Along the Labrador coast the frost-free period extends to almost 100 days in the south, 
gradually decreasing to 40 days in the north. In the interior, Goose has an average 
frost-free period of 96 days and Sandgirt Lake 84 days based on a short record. 


Annual total precipitation in Labrador decreases from 40 inches in the south to 20 
inches in the north. Southern Labrador shares the rainy characteristics of the north 
shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. The winter snowfall pattern shows exceptionally heavy 
snow in the southeastern sections with Cartwright having 200 inches. In the interior, 
Goose, a location sheltered by high hills in every direction except northeast, has a mean 
snowfall of 141 inches. The ground is snow-covered for eight months in the far north with 
the period decreasing to six months in the south. Winter accumulation of snow by the end 
of winter usually reaches an average depth of five feet over most of Labrador and has 
exceeded seven feet on occasion in the snowier sections of the region. 


The Northwest Territories 


Constituting more than one-third of the total area of Canada, the Northwest Terri- 
tories include the mainland Districts of Mackenzie and Keewatin and the Arctic Archipelago 
or District of Franklin. East of the western mountain fringe the mainland portion of the 
region consists of plains, high in the west and sloping gently to Hudson Bay on the east and 
to the Arctic Archipelago on the northeast. In the Archipelago, a high mountain range 
lies in a general north-south direction across Baffin, Devon and Ellesmere Islands with peaks 
rising above 10,000 feet. The extent to which the mountain range acts as a barrier to the 
free transport of air from one side to the other is not known, but there is little in the way of 
topography to interfere with the general north-south movement of air masses over this 
whole vast region. 


Authentic weather information from far northern Canada was fragmentary until 
recent years. Log books of the early Arctic explorers provided limited information on the 
Polar Archipelago and weather data have been provided by the Hudson Bay Company, 
missionaries, explorers, members of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police and government 
officials from widely separated points. As a result of growing public interest in northern 
Canada, and in recognition of the great importance of weather information from this 
region for aviation and public weather forecasts, the number of reporting stations has 
been increased in recent years. Noteworthy in this regard is the establishment jointly 
by Canada and the United States of five weather stations on the remote islands of the 
Archipelago during the years 1947-50. The most northerly of these stations, Alert on 
Ellesmere Island, is less than 8° south of the Pole. 


The extreme length of the night in winter and of the day in summer is the major 
factor in climatic control in high latitudes. North of the Arctic Circle the sun does not 
set in mid-summer nor rise in mid-winter. This latitudinal control of incoming radiation 
combined with the areal distribution of land and water broadly determines the climatic 
limits throughout the Northwest Territories. Most of the water surfaces are frozen 
over in winter when bitterly cold weather prevails over the entire area. The long hours 
of sunlight in summer warm the ground in the northwestern portion of the region and 
heat the lower layers of the atmosphere by conduction, producing mid-summer mean 
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‘daily temperatures of 55°F. as far north as the Mackenzie delta. On the other hand, in 
the northeast, the icy waters of the Arctic and the southward extension of the cold water 
in Hudson Bay provide a surface which, despite solar radiation, keeps average summer 
temperatures between 40° and 50°F. The southern limit of permafrost has been determined 
as running from the confluence of the Liard and Mackenzie Rivers, eastward along the 
north shore of Great Slave Lake and thence in a general southeasterly direction, crossing 
the 60th parallel of latitude just east of Lake Athabasca. The fact that only a small 
portion of the District of Mackenzie lies outside the permafrost area is an indication of 
the climate of the region. 


The Mackenzie Basin.—A striking feature of the climate of the Mackenzie Basin 
is the wide range from summer to winter temperature. The long winters are intensely 
cold, —20°F. in January the coldest month; the summers have three months with 
temperatures over 50°F. with the warmest month, July, about 60°F. in the upper portion 
and 55°F. on the delta. Mean monthly temperatures are below 32°F. for seven months— 
October to April. Although winter minimum temperatures may fall below —70°F. and 
summer maxima rise above 95°F., such occurrences are infrequent. Except in summer 
the variation of the mean temperature for a month may be quite large. Local effects such 
as topography, distance from bodies of water, etc., have considerable influence on the 
length of the frost-free periods which varies from 50 to 100 days throughout the Mackenzie 
Basin. 


As in other parts of the Northwest Territories precipitation is light in the Mackenzie 
Basin with a decided summer maximum. Annual totals range from 9 to 15 inches with 
considerable variability from year to year. Deficiency of precipitation appears to be the 
main check on such agricultural pursuits as other climatic and soil conditions may admit. 
Mean annual snowfall for the Mackenzie Valley averages 50 inches with a maximum 
in November. Snow is liable to fall in any month except July or August. 


The Barrens.—The isotherm of 50°F. for the warmest summer month coincides 
fairly closely with the northern limit of tree growth. Beyond this line which runs from 
Aklavik to Churchill, the Barrens stretch northward to the Arctic and eastward to Hudson 
Bay. Most of the region is low-lying with countless lakes, swamps and muskeg. The 
climate is characterized by extremely short and cool summers and very long, cold winters. 
The cold Arctic seas, ice-covered for more than half the year, exert an unfavourable 
maritime influence on the region in summer. 


Mean temperatures are below freezing for eight or nine months of the year and above 
40°F. for only two months—July and August. During the warmest summer month the 
mean daily maximum rises to 55°F. or 60°F. and the mean daily minimum falls to about 
40°F. Extreme summer temperatures have exceeded 85°F. generally in the Barrens. 
Spring comes very late, delayed by the slow melting of the ice, and subsequently, by the 
cold water of the sea, lakes and muskeg. Freezing temperatures may occur during any 
month of the year but on the average there is a frost-free period of 40 to more than 60 
days throughout the region. 


The Arctic coast is remarkably free of cloud in the mid-winter months but in the late 
summer and early autumn this region is among the cloudiest in Central Canada. Precipita- 
tion decreases from 12 inches in the south to seven or eight inches in thé north, with 
snowfall contributing about 40 to 50 p.c. of the total moisture. The annual distribution 
of precipitation shows a maximum in the summer and early autumn and the ground is 
snow-covered for about eight months with the greatest monthly snowfall in October and 
November. Strong winds are frequent in winter especially in the District of Keewatin 
and the vast treeless expanses favour drifting which causes the snow to blow into the 
sheltered crevices and hollows and sweeps bare the open ground. Blizzards are most 
frequent near the coast of Hudson Bay. 


The Arctic Archipelago.—The climate of the Arctic Archipelago may be classified as 
modified maritime Arctic. Despite the fact that mean annual temperatures are lower 
than in any other part of Canada, 15°F. in the extreme southeast and O°F. in the very 
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far north on Melville and Ellesmere Islands, the extremes are not as severe as they would 


be in a continental area of the same latitude. During the cool brief summer the ice-filled 


polar waters with a surface temperature near 30°F, prevent the air in contact with them 
from warming up to any extent. Consequently, summer temperatures are uniformly 
cool throughout the entire region, averaging 40°F. to 45°F. during July, the warmest 
month. In winter most water surfaces are frozen but the new ice is usually less than six 
feet in thickness and radiation from the water below exerts a slight moderating influence. 
The highest January mean temperatures occur in the Hudson Strait region with values 
ranging from 0°F. to —5°F. at the eastern entrance and —10°F. to —15°F. at the western 
end. The lowest January means of —30°F. to —35°F. occur north of latitude 75°N. 


Despite the fact that mean temperatures are generally below zero for six months or 
more, occasional mild periods occur during the Arctic winter. They are caused by intense 
cyclonic activity in the Davis Strait area which brings comparatively warm air from the 
Atlantic over the eastern Arctic. A striking example of such mild conditions occurred 
in January 1958 when the whole of the eastern Arctic experienced abnormal warming, 
with mean temperatures for the month as much as 15°F. above normal in northern Elles- 
mere Island. These mild spells rarely extend farther west than Cornwallis and Somerset 
Islands or farther north than the southern part of Ellesmere Island and the average 
variation in mean temperature for winter months in the western Arctic is less than half 
that for eastern Arctic stations. Freezing temperatures may occur during any month 
of the short cool summer. 

The Arctic Archipelago is one of the driest regions in the world. The annual total 
precipitation over the islands north of the Parry group averages less than five inches, 
with Eureka reporting only 2.5 inches and Mould Bay only 3.0 inches a year. South- 
ward from the Parry Islands there is an increase in annual precipitation with decreasing 
latitude with totals ranging from 5 to 10 inches between latitude 75°N. and the Arctic 
Circle. In southern Baffin Island the mean annual totals range from 10 to 15 inches. 
Snow may fall during any month of the year in the Arctic Archipelago but rainfall is 
restricted to the relatively short summer warm period. In the south 40 to 50 p.c. of the 
annual precipitation totals occurs as rain and in the very far north this is decreased to 
about 30 p.c. The accumulation of rime or hoar frost in the Arctic is also a source of 
moisture. Although showers, and even a rare thunderstorm, may occur occasionally 
in the southern part of the Archipelago, most summer rainfall is in the form of a light 
drizzle. 

In the eastern Arctic there are two periods of maximum cloudiness, one in the spring 
and one in the autumn with a shallow minimum in mid-summer and a decided minimum in 
winter. For stations near the polar ice pack, the spring cloudiness maximum tends to 
be delayed and the autumn maximum advanced to such an extent that they merge into 
one with a minimum in winter. The high percentage of low cloud and drizzly weather 
produce very unpleasant conditions in the Arctic summer. 

Although snowfall is light in the Arctic, a distinct maximum in the monthly snowfall 
is observed in the autumn and also a spring maximum which is not as marked in the 
southern half of the Archipelago as in the northern. In view of the small size of the snow 
crystals they are readily blown about by the wind with the result that much of the ground 
is bare all winter, whereas deep drifts are formed in ravines, hollows and in the lee of 
obstacles. The measurement of snowfall is very difficult in the Arctic. 


The following table provides basic temperature and precipitation data for a selection 
of stations in various districts across Canada. Monthly and annual climatic data in 
greater detail will be presented for 45 stations in the 1960 Year Book. 


Temperatures in this table refer to observations taken in a thermometer shelter 
which has been placed in a representative location with the thermometer bulbs four feet 
above the surface of the ground. Mean January and July temperature data are based 
on records over the 30-year period from 1921 to 1950 except for far northern stations where 
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the available period of record is shorter. After an average temperature is obtained for 
each day in January over a 30-year period, the mean January temperature may be arrived 
at by striking a mean of these 930 daily values. The mean July temperatures may be 
obtained in a similar manner. The highest and lowest temperatures on record refer to the 
absolute extremes for the entire period of record at each station. Average dates are shown 
for the last occurrence in spring of a temperature of 32°F. or lower and for the first occur- 
rence in autumn of freezing temperatures at the four-foot level in the thermometer shelter. 


The official Canadian rain gauge is a small cylinder in which the rain is caught and 
then measured to one-hundredth of an inch with a simple measuring device. Freshly 
fallen snow is measured as it lies on the ground and recorded to the tenth of an inch. 
Total precipitation values as shown in the table below are the sum of the total rainfall 
and one-tenth of the total snowfall. This assumes a specific gravity of 0.1 for freshly 
fallen snow. For the purposes of this table, a day with precipitation is one on which at 
least one-hundredth of an inch of rain or one-tenth of an inch of snow has fallen. 


Temperature and Precipitation Data for Typical Stations in the Various Districts 


TreMPERATURES (Fahrenheit) PRECIPITATION 
Av. Dates of | be 
Freezing N bs 
District and Station Weanil Mosh Highest} Lowest Temperatures Total hoe 
e on on (32°F. or Lower) (All Snowfall et 
Jan. July Record | Record Forms) atin 
Last in | First in F ) 
Spring } Autumn oe 
in. in. 
British Columbia— 
Pacific Coast and 
Coastal Valleys— 
Estevan Point.......... 40-4 | 56-3 80 Coe Apr eo MeN ove ol 107-66 10:2 203 
Mangaraciestecasicacis sock 37-6 | 54-8 78 GeileApre Beale lDecwn2 67-79 20°8 255 
Prince Rupert.......... 35-7 | 56-2 88 —6 | Apr. 19] Nov. 3 94-00 32-1 229 
WaANCOUVEEA yet coon vee 37-6 | 64-4 92 2a eAprs, SlaleiNoveneo 56-83 24-5 179 
WaCtOTriainrrses, sascincys 04 39-2 | 60-0 95 —2 | Feb. 28] Dec. 7 26-18 10-1 149 
Southern Interior— 
Gilaclersen eee nee 1326 oe 9 98 —32 | June 10] Sept. 8 52-24 342-5 192 
InVerineresres ssn sone 13:3 | 63-1 99 —43 | May 27 | Sept. 12 11-52 30-2 92 
Kamloops s.anetes..0 kes 22-3 | 70-4 107 —37 | Apr. 25 | Oct. 8 10-14 29-4 83 
IRentictOm en sere oe a 26:7 | 68-7 105 —16. i May se7 | Oct 33 11-50 25-4 109 
IriNCeGOM eaere ker es Oe 17-1 63-1 107 —49 | June 11] Sept. 4 13-30 49 +2 105 
Central Interior— 
PSAGKOLVIN@ see rite <tc 16-0 | 54-5 96 —52 | June 25 | Aug. 16 43-83 220-4 187 
MieBride:te< eta. tele. 17-2 | 59-2 100 —50 | June 18} Aug. 23 19-73 74-2 125 
Prince CGeOrgensa eee 14-6 59-6 102 —58 | June 17} Aug. 24 22-16 66-5 166 
MIG MELS Ny Aes see eee 12-8 | 58-0 92 —47 | June 22; Aug. 11 19-09 67-1 147 
Northern Interior— 
Atlin pee oe yee UP SOR 87 —54 | June 111] Sept. 4 11-01 46-4 70 
Dease Liake'su8s dfs x —2:9| 55-0 93 —60 | July 2) Aug. 13 15-29 66-7 144 
Hort aNelsonsasee eee —7°3 61-7 98 —61 May 241] Sept. 2 16-37 66-8 115 
Ponto ti Voli Aelia a4 3-8 | 60-8 92 —53 | May 25 | Sept. 1 14-94 62-5 122 
Smarthehw vier aera —11-4 | 57-0 92 —74 | July 2) Aug. 11 18-14 75°4 151 
Yukon Territory— 
Dawson ac cee teh cers ane —16:0 |] 59-8 95 —73 June 4] Aug. 21 12-73 52-5 119 
SNORE eete Helen eects ae ae a Be —18-9 | 57-3 89 —81 | June 17 | Aug. 7 13-82 52-8 109 
Watson Laker 2.100 a2: —7-2 58-6 93 —74 | June 1] Aug. 25 16-75 77-0 141 
iWihitehorsel 23/0455 2): 5:2] 56-2 91 —62 | June 10 | Aug. 27 10-67 43-7 92 
Prairie Provinces— 
Alberta— 
Beaverlodge............ 9-7 | 60-2 98 —54 | May 30] Sept. 1 17-32 68-2 127 
@algary: ei et ar ele 15-8 | 62-4 97 —49 | June 3} Sept. 3 17-47 57-0 105 
Eid MOn pone. ieee rs aoe. 7:7 | 62-9 99 —57 | May 29] Sept. 6 17-68 52-9 126 
Medicine Hat........... 13:7 | 70-2 108 —51 |! May 151 Sept. 18 13-55 41-6 98 


() Total rainfall and one-tenth of the total snowfall. 
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4 Temperature and Precipitation Data for Typical Stations in the Various Districts—continued 
ee eee 


TremPerAtTuRES (Fahrenheit) PRECIPITATION 
Av. Dates of i a 
me d Stat Freezing Ee 

District and Station Mean | Mean | Highest} Lowest Temperatures Total hart 

Tan Ta on on (32°F. or Lower) (All Snowfall of Da 
x 7, | heeond | Record ae —— —— Forms)! ( Al , 
Last in | .First in F ) 
Spring | Autumn eras 
in. in 
Prairie Provinces—concl. 
Saskatchewan— 
VOID = eens eB. nas oes 2:3 | 66-6 110 —56 | June 5 | Sept. 6 15-09 40-1 113 
MASKACOON cpa tcc on: 0-8 | 66-4 104 —55 | May 24 | Sept. 13 14-40 36-1 104 
mywiit Currents...+..... 9-8 67-2 107 —54 May 27 | Sept. 10 14-89 40-2 112 
Manitoba— 
Whurchillas cg .uck es 0 —17-3 54-7 96 —57 | June 28 | Aug. 30 15-01 55-2 102 
PIROREAS seme sk ike os —6-2 | 64-9 100 —54 | May 30] Sept. 9 16-98 53-2 102 
Wan PCS. sore ttt yea hae 0-6 | 68-4 108 —54 | May 27 | Sept. 15 19-72 49-4 119 
Ontario— 
Northern— 
Kapuskasing............ —1:3 62-8 101 —53 | June 14 | Sept. 5 27-99 95-8 142 
Port Arthur- 

Fort William......... 7-6 | 63-4 104 —42 | June 4] Sept. 7 31-62 93-4 137 
Sioux Lookout.......... —1:3 | 65-0 103 —51 | June 1 | Sept. 15 25-96 74-5 157 
rout Wake setts ak ne —10°8 | 60-5 95 —54 | June 16 | Sept. 15 24-74 85-1 146 

Southern— 
OU GON see ee Peete ois 22-5 | 69-6 106 Je vayaed Oy eOcte aul 38-24 77-0 160 
OCLAWAS. Sect e: 12:0 | 68-6 102 —38 | May 11 | Sept. 29 34-89 80-5 145 
PATTY SOUNG a tone 16:2 | 67-8 100 —39 | May 15] Oct. 2 37-87 118-2 162 

OLRONG Ol adatiieseatneuecanen: 24-5 | 70-8 105 —26 | May 3 | Oct. 15 30-93 54-6 143 

Windsor. Seta (EG 25-6 | 72-5 101 —27 | Apr. 29 | Oct. 15 33-43 35-8 139 
Quebec— 
Northern— 
POG, @ IMINO fe cies eae cu. —12-9 | 52-6 90 —51 | June 25 | Aug. 14 16-37 68-8 157 
Kn@buluake. Gea. podek aes —11-9 55-1 88 —59 | June 21 | Aug. 30 27-55 128-6 193 
INTtChe GON Sex sac oh cs 5 —10-6 | 56-5 90 —57 | June 14 | Sept. 13 30-88 116-3 193 
POrGsHArrison’.; sos... 2 —14-8 | 46-8 . 86 =o. ouly= Os|eAug 20 14-64 73-3 134 
Southern— 
Bavotville.c cries aes 2-9 63-8 96 —46 | June 1 | Sept. 16 38-72 130-3 160 
Haber Loinberys).. ack 9-7 | 58-1 90 —32 | May 22 | Sept. 26 33-56 108-0 147 
Montrealieiie = 2h. oP. 15-4 | 70-4 97 —29 | Apr. 28 | Oct. 17 41-80 100-8 160 
Guebecast tse ees 12:0 | 67-6 97 —34 | May 111} Oct. 5 44-76 123-7 171 
Bet MleneE 502 ins., 3-2 | 59-2 90 | —46 | June 4] Sept. 10] 41-94 | 165-5 143 
PMOLDLOOKE ss) cues 14:0 | 67-6 98 —42 | May 18 | Sept. 23 38-93 97-2 176 
Atlantic Provinces— 
New Brunswick— 
Clicks yin, BS aes an 12-7 | 66-5 102 —43 | May 21 | Sept. 28 36-71 88-5 152 
Grand Walls... we.» 8-7 | 64-7 98 —46 | May 28 | Sept. 20 38-42 106-3 101 
OUCLON Metter se San. 16-1} 65-8 99 —33 | June 1 | Sept. 14 40-97 108-4 130 
‘Shntud ga Kelas aa eee 19-8 | 61-8 93 —21 | May 41] Oct. 16 47-39 80-0 170 
Nova Scotia— 
Annapolis Royal........ 24-4 | 65-3 91 —13 | May 20]! Oct. 6 41-35 68-0 144 
PA AILAK RE hee ALLL 24-4 | 65-0 99 —21 | May 135) Octe 12 54-26 64-1. 159 
DVGNC yas watts, MARY. 22-7 | 65-0 98 —25 | May 29 | Oct. 13 50-61 96-6 169 
PVALIMOUU Mss esi cele. cc 27:0 | 61-6 86 —12 | May 71} Oct. 14 47-08 83-1 151 
Prince Edward Island— 
Charlottetown.......... 18-8 | 66-6 98 — 2 ile May, wl. Octal 43+13 112-7 156 
Newfoundland— 
Island of Newfoundland— 
LENSE) Ee ee Eee 11-0 | 48-6 73 —31 | June 19 | Sept. 24 33°19 98-8 152 
Seger tt... 18-6 | 61-6 96 =—15= |sdune= claOet: . 3 39-50 119-2 194 
SieANndrews 0). hc. : 25-2 | 59-9 81 —11 | June 11 | Sept. 28 42-47 54-8 156 
SCOT OU TGP. Pia.is sien 24-0 | 60-0 93 —21 June 21! Oct. 10 53-09 114-1 201 


1 Total rainfall and one-tenth of the total snowfall. 
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ae nea ee arc 


Temperature and Precipitation Data for Typical Stations in the Various Districts—concluded 


Temperatures (Fahrenheit) PRECIPITATION 
Av. Dates of 
Freezing id 
District and Station Mann Highest} Lowest Temperatures Total Ber 
Fat on on (32°F. or Lower) (All Snowfall eee 
Y | Record | Record |———-——— Forms)! ( AD 
Last in First in Forms) 
. Spring | Autumn 
in in 
Newfoundland—concl. 
Labrador— 
Cartwright. - 4s. ere . 55-5 97 —36 | June 26] Sept. 9 40-31 200-6 165 
OSS Adie Soevot wue share yeaa : 60-5 100 —38 June 10] Sept. 14 28-66 140-9 164 
AIT bss Pee Os ae 50:4 91 —37 | July. 3 Aug. 12 28-69 128-2 121 
Northwest Territories— 
Mackenzie Basin— 
Fort Good Hope........ 59-8 95 —79 | June 14] Aug. 6 12-18 57-3 110 
Fort Simpson........—=. 62-4 97 —69 | June 4/| Aug. 28 12-13 45-2 97 
EtayARviele sere re 59-8 96 —62 | June il | Sept. 7 12-02 46-8 99 
Barrens— 
Baker Lake............ 50-5 82 —58 | June 30| Aug. 25 6-74 21-8 71 
Chesterfield... ......:.-- 48-0 86 —60 | June 30] Sept. 4 11-12 51-5 96 
Coppermine..........-- 49-0 87 —58 | June 28| Aug. 18 10-87 55-5 105 
Arctic Archipelago— 
Clyde Rivertz.c ts 2.2 ec 40-4 71 —47 2 2 10-04 69-4 89 
Biurekaz sce ciao coeeeee 41-9 67 =-634) | une 22) |eAue 2 2-49 13-9 50 
Frobisher Bay........-- 45-7 76 —49 | June 24}| Aug. 27 13-53 73-1 104 
Mould Bay...........-- 38-0 59 —63 2 2 2-98 19-1 74 
Resolutestneu « o. sera 39-7 60 —61 2 2 5-28 28-0 93 
ee fe ak Bore | ges ee eee 
1 Total rainfall and one-tenth of the total snowfall. 2 No appreciable period free from frost. 
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Section 2.—Meteorological Observing Stations in Canada* 


In 1958 official meteorological observations were taken and recorded at some 1,750 
weather reporting stations in Canada. There are several different classes of stations, 
ranging from the first-order reporting stations at airports where hourly observations of all 
aspects of the weather are recorded, to the co-operative precipitation observing stations 
where a volunteer observer makes daily observations of rainfall and snowfall. 


The official recording of weather observations in Canada began early in 1840. Al- 
though there are some scattered weather records prior to that date, it was at the Toronto 
Observatory, established by the British Government, that the first scientifically precise 
Canadian weather observations were recorded. Several additional observing stations were 
established in the 1860’s after control of meteorological work had passed into local govern- 
mental hands and a national meteorological service was organized in 1871. By 1876 there 
were more than 100 stations, 15 of them reporting daily by telegraph to Toronto for fore- 
casting purposes. 


Since then, the number of meteorological observing stations has grown steadily. 
As the mid-west opened up around the turn of the century, they spread into that area and 
during the past three decades into the sub-Arctic and Arctic regions. At 
the same time the coverage has improved in the older portions of southeastern 
Canada. While there are vast areas of Canada where the weather stations are 
several hundred miles apart, most of the settled portions of the country are represented 
by first-order hourly reporting stations every 100 miles or so, and by co-operative climato- 
logical observing stations at least every 25 miles. 


Of the 1,750 weather reporting stations in Canada in 1958, some 250 are classified as 
first-order synoptic stations. At most of these stations complete weather observations 
are made every six hours and at a large percentage of them only slightly less complete 
observations for aviation forecasts every hour. These weather data, including information 
on temperature, precipitation, pressure, wind, humidity, cloud and visibility, are sent first 
by radio and teletype to the different weather offices across the Continent to be used for 
weather forecasting purposes and at the end of the month the manuscript reports are des- 
patched by mail to Meteorological Headquarters for use in compiling climatic statistics. 
At some 90 of these observing stations, personnel of the Telecommunications Branch of 
the Department of Transport take weather observations as part of their scheduled duties, 
while 35 stations are operated in a similar manner by the different Armed Services. Seventy 


* Prepared by the Meteorological Branch, Department of Transport, Toronto. 
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stations are operated by Meteorological Branch personnel and the remainder of the stations 
are operated under contract mainly by various transportation and communications 
companies. 


About 950 weather observing stations in Canada are classified as climatological sta- 
tions where the observers record temperature extremes and precipitation once or twice daily 
and send in monthly data sheets. Most of these climatological observers serve on a 
voluntary basis and willingly spend several hours a month on their hobby. These obser- 
vers come from all walks of life—farmers, business men, clergymen, retired people, etc. 
In addition, many governmental and industrial organizations such as agricultural experi- 
mental farms and power companies have incorporated brief climatological duties into 
the general work of some of their employees. These climatological stations have contri- 
buted much useful information on temperature and precipitation for publication by the 
Meteorological Branch. 


There are about 500 stations classified as precipitation stations where rainfall and snow- 
fall only are observed and recorded. Since precipitation varies more rapidly than tem- 
perature over short distances, a dense network of these stations is required, especially in 
large urban areas. Finally, there are about 50 miscellaneous stations where observations 
of wind, sunshine and temperature are taken for special purposes. In all, the total number 
of weather stations in Canada has been growing at a rate of more than fifty a year for the 
past decade and thus a steadily increasing climatic intelligence is assisting Canadians in 
all economic pursuits. 


Section 3.—Standard Time and Time Zones 


Standard time, which was adopted at a World Conference held at Washington, D.C., 
in 1884, sets the number of time zones in the world at 24, each zone extending over one 
twenty-fourth of the surface of the earth and including all the territory between two 
meridians 15° longitude apart. The basis of world time is Greenwich time and all other 
time zones are a definite number of hours behind Greenwich. 


Canada has seven time zones, the most easterly being Newfoundland standard time, 
three hours and thirty minutes behind Greenwich time. In the west, Pacific standard 
time, used throughout British Columbia and part of the Northwest Territories, is eight 
hours behind Greenwich, and Yukon standard time, used throughout the Yukon Territory, 
is nine hours behind Greenwich. Some municipalities adopt the time used by the local 
railways which, in certain cases, differs from the standard. There are also villages that 
adopt such time as seems best to suit their convenience but in general the legal boundaries 
of the different time zones are actually in use. 


Daylight Saving Time.—For some years before World War I there was active prop- 
aganda, particularly in the cities, for the use during the summer months of an earlier 
time usually referred to as ‘daylight saving time’, one hour ahead of standard time. It 
was considered from the economic as well as from the health point of view that people in 
industrial towns and cities would gain by having longer periods of sunlight at their disposal 
for recreation. Canada adopted daylight saving time in 1918 but the Canadian Act lapsed 
at the end of that year. Since that date, however, most cities and towns have adopted 
daylight saving for varying periods in the summer months. 


Legal Authority for the Time Zones.—Most of the regulations made in Canada 
concerning standard time have been passed by the provincial legislatures and the North- 
west Territories Council. Legislation, besides determining the boundaries of zones, regulates 
such matters as the times of coming into effect or expiration of Acts, ordinances, contracts 
and agreements, times of opening and closing registration offices, law courts, post offices 
and other public offices, times of open or close seasons for hunting and fishing, and times 
of opening and closing business houses and places of amusement. 
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‘STANDARD TIME ZONES 
CANADA 


.\, (Standard Times are expressed 
“\. in hours after Greenwich) 


PART IV.—GEOPHYSICS AND ASTRONOMY 
Section 1.—Geophysics 


Geophysics began with the observations made by early navigators of the weather, 
ocean tides and the lodestone. These studies gradually developed into modern meteorology, 
physical oceanography and terrestrial magnetism. To them were added other physical 
studies of the earth so that geophysics now includes also seismology—the study of earth- 
quakes; hydrology—the study of waters in rivers, lakes, glaciers and underground (but 
not in the oceans); volcanology—the study of volcanoes and the earth’s heat; tectono- 
physics—the study of the forces that build mountains and slowly cause changes in level 
of land and sea; the study of the earth’s gravity; and several minor studies such as the 
determination of the ages of ancient rocks and minerals from their content of radioactive 
elements. In addition magnetic, electrical, gravitational, seismic and radioactive methods 
of geophysical prospecting are used to direct drilling in almost all the searches going on in 
Canada for oil and gas. Both airborne and ground devices are widely used by mining 
companies to prospect for metals. 


The Dominion Observatory, the Geological Survey at Ottawa and the Physics Depart- 
ment of the University of Toronto are carrying out major programs of geophysical research. 
Several other universities across the country and various provincial governments are also 
doing geophysical work while the major oil companies as well as many other prospecting 
establishments have developed geophysical techniques as their most effective approach 
to the problem of finding oil fields and mineral deposits. A detailed study of these 
activities is given in the 1956 Year Book, pp, 42-55. 


Of particular current interest is the international program of scientific work known 
as the International Geophysical Year, which is designed to make a concentrated study 
of the physics of the earth and its atmosphere. This program and Canada’s part in it is 
described in the following special article. 
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SO eee 


THE INTERNATIONAL GEOPHYSICAL YEAR* 


The International Geophysical Year is a world-wide organization by scientists, the 
objective of which is to concentrate on measurements of the earth and its atmosphere 
for a period of eighteen months. Eighteen months were chosen because of climatic differ- 
ences between the Arctic and Antarctic. Access is convenient during the warm periods 
in the two areas which, of course, are six months apart. 


This is the third such program of international scientific co-operation. The first 
two in 1882-83 and 1932-33 were known as International Polar Years and were limited 
to geophysical measurements in polar areas, mostly in the Arctic. The current effort was 
expanded to include the whole earth. The program was planned mainly for the solution 
of problems that require measurements over the whole surface of the earth for their 
solution. 


The period selected was from July 1, 1957 to Dec. 31, 1958. At the time of writing 
this period is about three-quarters completed but it is still too early to present the results 
of the effort in any detail. Some of the data obviously cannot be analysed completely 
until the program is over and in many phases of the work it is several months before the 
results can be put in a form for distribution. For instance, an examination of the reports 
from World Data Centres shows that on July 1, 1958, when the IGY was two-thirds com- 
pleted, on the average only about six months’ data had been received. 


A note about the distribution of data may be of interest. Four World Data Centres 
have been organized by the International Committee for the IGY. The two primary 
centres (A and B) are in the United States and in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
The other two centres (C and D) are in Western Europe and in Japan. The exact location 
of the Data Centre in each case depends on the discipline and the centres are located in 
the most obvious headquarters for research in the project concerned. For instance, in the 
United States the World Data Centre A for meteorology is in the United States Weather 
Bureau at Washington while for the ionosphere it is at the Central Radio Propagation 
Laboratories of the National Bureau of Standards at Boulder, Colorado. 


These World Data Centres have the duty of maintaining a catalogue and copies of 
all the IGY data, which will be considerable in volume. All of the 3,500 proposed IGY 
stations (it is not known at the time of writing how many actually have been established 
but the numbers proposed that could not be established is not expected to be large) were 
asked to send their data to all four Data Centres although it was agreed that if four 
copies were not available one Data Centre would reproduce it for the others. Further 
distribution is being made to any research group taking part in the IGY on payment of 
the cost of reproduction. 


The fifteen disciplines are listed as follows:— 


I. World Days IX. Glaciology 
II. Meteorology X. Oceanography 
III. Geomagnetism XI. Rockets and Satellites 
IV. Aurora and Airglow XII. Seismology 
V. Ionosphere XIII. Gravity 
VI. Solar Activity XIV. Radioactivity in the Earth’s 
VII. Cosmic Rays Atmosphere 
VIII. Longitudes and Latitudes XV. Meteor Studies 


Meteor Studies is not included as a separate field in the international program but is list- 
ed separately in the Canadian program because the study of the upper atmosphere by the 
examination of meteor trails is an important subject in the National Research Council’s 
Upper Atmosphere Research Group. In the 1957-58 edition of the Canada Year Book 
at pp. 35-37 there is a short review of the objectives in each of these disciplines. The 
first, World Days, should hardly be considered a discipline but since a working committee 
was formed for it parallel to those in the other divisions of geophysics it is listed as such. 
Certain periods known as world days or world intervals have been chosen during which a 


* Prepared by Dr. D. C. Rose, Chairman of the Co-ordinating Committee, Canadian IGY Program, National 
Research Council, Ottawa. 
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special effort is made in the types of measurements that are difficult or too expensive to 
carry out continuously. The problem of communications and rapid exchange of infor- 
mation was one that arose particularly because a series of world days were planned that 
could not be selected in advance but were called often on short notice when solar, magnetic, 
ionosphere and aurora observations suggested unusually enhanced solar activity. A pre- 
dicting centre for such days was set up at Fort Belvoir, Virginia, near Washington. Up to 
July 1, 1958, that is during the first year of the IGY, the number of alerts broadcast was 
27 and 13 special world intervals were called. However, by far the largest part of the pro- 
gram was organized on a continuous basis and in such cases the calling of special world 
intervals makes very little difference to the measurements taken. Expensive experiments 
like the firing of rockets into the upper atmosphere might depend on the prediction of solar 
activity but usually these have to be carried out very close to a time planned in advance and 
- often cannot be held to await some unusual activity on the sun. The world intervals that 
were planned in advance of the program, such as quarterly periods of ten days during which 
enhanced meteorological measurements are taken, do not involve any special problems in 
communications. 


A very dominant part of the whole IGY program is a study of the effect of the sun on 
the geophysical phenomena that strongly influence man’s environment on the surface of 
the earth. This applies to very practical problems like studies in meteorology and radio 
propagation as well as more academic research on the radiation from the sun that is com- 
pletely absorbed by the atmosphere and, therefore, can be measured only indirectly 
or by penetrating the atmosphere with balloon-borne, rocket-borne or satellite-borne 
instruments. The disciplines concerned are meteorology, geomagnetism, aurora and air- 
glow, ionosphere, solar activity, cosmic rays and rockets and satellites. Rockets and 
satellites are, of course, a means to the objective of taking measurements outside the atmos- 
phere but the science of firing them when and where desired and of constructing useful 
measuring instruments in the space available and of light weight justifies treatment as 
a specialty. 


Much of the upper atmosphere phenomena, such as the electric currents that are 
believed to cause magnetic storms, changes in the electron density in the ionosphere and the 
incidence of aurorae are caused in some way by streams of charged particles coming from 
the sun. These are influenced by the earth’s magnetic field in a way that the resulting 
phenomena show most interesting variations in regions near the magnetic poles. For 
instance, aurorae are most frequent in a roughly circular band about 20° away from the geo- 
magnetic poles. Churchill in northern Manitoba happens to be just about the centre of 
this band. In fact Canada has the only readily accessible territory in the world that 
adequately crosses the aurora band and where stations can be established not only on the 
band but well north of it. It is not unnatural therefore that in planning the Canadian 
program responsibilities in this regard were taken very seriously and as tight a chain of 
stations as was practical were planned. Every station planned in the national report of 
1957* has been established in some form. In a few cases, instrumental difficulties or 
difficulties in getting staff or accommodation at remote points has been a limiting factor 
but it is no exaggeration to say that Canada’s program has been carried out almost as 
planned, and it is anticipated that at least 90 p.c. of the data that was suggested in the 
Canadian program will be available when the IGY is over. 


Perhaps the most spectacular results of the IGY that can be presented now (October 
1958) are the results from measurements taken in rockets and satellites. The general 
objectives of these experiments are to study the physical and chemical properties of the 
atmosphere at heights that can be reached only by such techniques and to study radiation 
from the sun and sky at wave lengths that do not penetrate the atmosphere; the atmos- 
phere is practically opaque to all light or electromagnetic radiation of shorter wave length 
than the violet end of the visible spectrum. This means that the radiation from the sun or 
skies cannot be observed in the ultra-violet, soft X-ray, or X-ray region. Even the very 


* The Canadian Program for the International Geophysical Year, May 1957, published by the Associate Committee 
on Geodesy and Geophysics of the National Research Council. 
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penetrating cosmic rays that reach the earth’s surface are secondary particles, or radiation 
generated in the atmosphere by*interactions between primary cosmic rays and the nuclei 
of air atoms. 


It is well known that radiation or streams of particles from the sun are responsible for 
chemical changes in the upper atmosphere, such as the formation of ozone and for keeping 
the highly ionized layers known as the ionosphere in an active state, but until rockets and 
satellites became practical scientific instruments, only deductions from indirect measure- 
ments indicated anything about the chemical and physical processes involved. Reflection 
of radio waves gives the electron density up to about 300 kilometers. The spectroscopy of 
the night sky and aurora in the visible spectrum tells something about the chemical com- 
position but still leaves large gaps in the knowledge of the chemical composition, the 
nature of the radiation responsible for the ionization and of the distribution of pressure, 
density and temperature. Though the average radiation from the sun is very constant, in 
the ultra-violet and X-ray region and the streams of particles from the sun, the intensity 
is extremely variable. 


For detailed results of the rocket and satellite measurements it is necessary to consult 
scientific publications but a few highlights may be presented here. The density of the gas 
at satellite orbit heights in the atmosphere is several times higher than was anticipated. 
The temperature rises rapidly above a minimum at about 80 kilometers and in fact it is 
generally becoming accepted that the earth is travelling in the atmosphere of the sun, 
that is, the solar corona extends to the orbit of the earth. 


In an attempt to measure cosmic ray particles, the United States satellite group found 
a very intense layer of energetic particles starting at about 300 kilometers and increasing 
in numbers up to the maximum height of their measurements (1,600 kilometers). Many 
more measurements are necessary to decide whether these are electrons or protons or a 
mixture of the two and to study their spectrum and the height to which the layer extends. 
Such measurements as have been presented suggest that a human being travelling at the 
upper level where measurements are being taken might be exposed to two roentgens per 
hour. The comparison of this with the usually accepted safety tolerance for continuous 
exposure of about one-tenth of a roentgen per week indicates the great need for more 
knowledge. 


The rocket and satellite program in countries like the United States, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and the United Kingdom was started before the IGY though, 
without doubt, the IGY organization gave it considerable stimulus in all countries. Cer- 
tainly the IGY international meetings have created an excellent forum for the exchange of 
interesting scientific results and recent experience shows the value of such exchanges in 
reducing serious conflicts between countries of different political ideologies. 


Canada’s part in the rocket and satellite program has not been negligible even though 
no specific program was undertaken by this country. The United States has established 
a unique rocket launching facility at Churchill. This facility is designed for scientific 
work and during the IGY there has been no military objective included so that the whole 
range is operating for purely scientific purposes. The Canadian Armed Services act as 
hosts to the American group and the Defence Research Board’s Northern Laboratory at 
Churchill supplies laboratory space and facilities. The Canadian Armament Research and 
Development Establishment at Valcartier is using two United States rockets for upper 
atmosphere investigations in infrared radiation. The Department of Transport takes 
part in the necessary meteorological work and in communications. The University of 
Saskatchewan’s Aurora Research Group is carrying out some of the ground measurements 
on aurora to facilitate the actual firing of rockets into auroral displays. 


The question of the continuation of the IGY was raised at a meeting of the Interna- 
tional Committee on the IGY in Moscow in August 1958. The scientists in some countries 
feel that the measurements being taken and data exchanged are of such great value that 
the whole program should be continued at least until the end of 1959, one year longer than 
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originally planned. A recommendation for continuation has been adopted but some cur- 
tailment of the program soon after the end of 1958 is certain in countries that undertook 
extensive enlargement of their geophysical research on a temporary basis. 

These notes have emphasized the highlights of the international program rather than a 
review of the Canadian program. In summary it can be said that Canadian scientists are 
active in all fifteen disciplines. Government agencies concerned include the Department 
of Mines and Technical Surveys, Department of National Defence, National Research 
_ Council, Department of Transport, and Fisheries Research Board. Several Canadian 
universities take a prominent part in the work. The Canadian program is decentralized 
to a large extent among leading groups in the various disciplines but is co-ordinated by a 
small committee appointed by the National Research Council with headquarters at Ottawa. 


Section 2.—Astronomy 


The modern era of astronomy in Canada may be said to have begun in 1905 with the 
completion of the Dominion Observatory, the national observatory of Canada, Prior to 
that an astronomical observatory established in 1851 at Fredericton, N.B., was used for 
a short time to determine the longitude of that centre and for general astronomical purposes; 
it has recently been rehabilitated as a historic monument. Other small observatories were 
established, one at Quebec City in 1854 and one at Kingston in 1875. “Astronomical 
instruments were to be associated with the Magnetic Observatory built by the British 
Government at Toronto in 1839 but there is no record of them being set up until 1881. 
A small observatory established at McGill University in 1879 was used for many years 
for time observations. 

Today the science of astrophysics is carried on mainly by three Canadian institutions: 
the Dominion Observatory at Ottawa, Ont., the Dominion Astrophysical Observatory 
at Victoria, B.C., both of which are administered by the Department of Mines and 
Technical Surveys, and the David Dunlap Observatory associated with the University of 
Toronto. Of the two Government institutions, the Dominion Observatory at Ottawa 
specializes mainly in the astronomy of position, in solar physics and in various branches 
of geophysical work, while the major effort in astrophysics is concentrated at the Dominion 
Astrophysical Observatory at Victoria. A new observatory for the study of radio astronomy 
is being erected at White Lake near Penticton, B.C., and will be jointly operated by 
the Dominion Observatory and the Dominion Astrophysical Observatory. The David 
Dunlap Observatory, founded in 1935, is equipped with very fine astrophysical instruments 
of a kind similar to those in use at Victoria. It performs not only the functions of a 
privately financed and administered research institution but is also the nucleus of the 
Department of Astronomy at Toronto University. In addition to the work of these 
three major institutions and a number of smaller observatories, investigations in the field 
of meteoric astronomy and radio astronomy are conducted by the National Research 
Council. 
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Nors.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found facing 
p. 1 of this volume. 


PART I.—CONSTITUTION OF CANADA 


The Canadian federal state was established by the British North America Act, 1867, 
which united the three British North American provinces of Canada, New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia into one country, divided into four provinces, namely, Ontario, Quebec, 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. British Columbia entered the Union in 1871 and Prince 
Edward Island in 1873. The Province of Manitoba was created in 1870 and the Provinces 
of Saskatchewan and Alberta in 1905 out of portions of the territories formerly held by 
the Hudson’s Bay Company which had been admitted to the Union in 1870. Newfoundland 
entered the Union in 1949. Canada now consists of ten provinces and two territories 
known as the Yukon Territory and the Northwest Territories. 


The British North America Act of 1867 divided both legislative and executive authority 
between Canada and the provinces. Judicial authority was not similarly divided, federal 
and provincial courts having jurisdiction with respect to both federal and provincial laws. 


Although the British North America Act of 1867 and its subsequent amendments 
is popularly regarded as the Constitution of Canada, it is not an exhaustive statement 
of the laws and rules by which Canada is governed. The Constitution of Canada in its 
broadest sense includes other statutes of the United Kingdom Parliament (e.g., the Statute 
of Westminster, 1931), statutes of the Parliament of Canada relating to such matters as 
the succession to the Throne, the demise of the Crown, the Governor General, the Senate, 
the House of Commons, electoral districts, elections, Royal Style and Titles, and also 
statutes of provincial legislatures relating to provincial government and provincial legis- 
lative assemblies. Other written instruments such as the Royal Proclamation of 1763, 
early instructions to Governors, Letters Patent creating the offices of Governors and 
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Governors General, and Orders in Council passed pursuant to the British North America 


Act also form part of the Canadian constitutional system. In addition the Constitution of 
Canada includes well-established usages and conventions. The preamble to the British 
North America Act states that it was the desire of the original provinces to be united 
“with a constitution similar in principle to that of the United Kingdom” and, accordingly, 
many of the usages and conventions of government that have been developed in the 
United Kingdom over the centuries are followed in Canada. For example, the Cabinet 
system of responsible government as developed in the United Kingdom obtains in Canada 
although no mention thereof is made in the British North America Act. 


No provision was made in the British North America Act of 1867 for amendment 
thereof by any legislative authority in Canada but both the Parliament of Canada and the 
provincial legislatures were given legislative jurisdiction with respect to some matters 
relating to government. Thus, for example, the Parliament of Canada was given juris- 


diction with respect to the establishment of electoral districts and election laws and the 


privileges and immunities of Members of the House of Commons and the Senate, and each 
provincial legislature was empowered to amend the constitution of the province except 
as regards the office of Lieutenant-Governor. By an amendment to the British North 
America Act passed in 1949 the authority of the Parliament of Canada to legislate with 
respect to constitutional matters was considerably enlarged and it may now amend the 
Constitution of Canada except as regards the legislative authority of the provinces, the 
rights and privileges of provincial legislatures or governments, schools, the use of the 
English or the French language, and the duration of the House of Commons other than 
in time of real or apprehended war, invasion or insurrection. 


Canada’s Status in ‘the Commonwealth of Nations.*—The several stages 
in the development of the status of Canada have been authoritatively described in the 
reports of successive Imperial Conferences including that held at London in 1926 which 
defined the group of self-governing communities consisting of the United Kingdom and 
the Dominions as ‘‘autonomous communities within the British Empire, equal in status, 
in no way subordinate one to another in any aspect of their domestic or external affairs, 
though united by a common allegiance to the Crown, and freely associated as members 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations’. That Conference also recognized that, as a 
consequence of this equality of status, the Governor General of a Dominion “‘is the repre- 
sentative of the Crown, holding in all essential respects the same position in relation to the 
administration of public affairs in the Dominion as is held by His Majesty the King in 


. 


_ Great Britain”, and that “it is the right of the Government of each Dominion to advise 


the Crown in all matters relating to its own affairs’. Simultaneously with this change 
in the constitutional relationship between the several parts of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations there developed as a complementary aspect of nationhood the assumption by 
the several Dominions of further responsibilities and rights of sovereign States in their 
relations with other members of the community of nations. Membership in the League of 
Nations and more recently in the United Nations, the exercise of treaty-making powers and 
the establishment of separate diplomatic representation in a number of foreign countries 
have characterized this phase in the growth of Canada. More explicit recognition of the 
implications of the principles of equality of status was accorded in the Statute of West- 
minster of 1931 which provided for the removal of the remaining limitations on the 
legislative autonomy of the Commonwealth nations. 


Thus Canada, under the Crown, has equality of status with the United Kingdom and 
the other Commonwealth nations in both domestic and foreign affairs; its Government 
advises the Crown in the person of the Governor General on all matters relating to Canada. 
Canada has membership in the United Nations; makes its own treaties; appoints its 
own ambassadors and other representatives abroad; levies its own taxes; makes its own 
laws which are executed by a government dependent on the will of a majority of the people; 
and maintains its own naval, military and air forces. In short, Canada has achieved full 


_ status of democratic nationhood within the Commonwealth of Nations. 


* A more detailed account is given in the 1952-53 Year Book, pp. 101-104. 
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1.—Provinces and Territories of Canada, Dates of Admission to Confederation, Legislative 
Processes by which Admission was Effected and Present Areas 


Province, Date of Present 
Territory or Admission Legislative Process Area 
District or Creation (sq miles) 
Ontariolsacesc eee ons July 1, 1867 |)Act of Imperial Parliament — The British North{ 412,582 
Quebec? oie coasted ubye eds 1867 America Act, 1867 (30-31 Vict., c. 3), and Imperial 594, 860 
INI SOWIE oon do cow poo ton Julyan, Wye lson Order in Council, May 22, 1867. 21,425 
New Brunswick........-..-- July 1, 1867 |] | 28,354 
Manito batserirecsck.s eee July 15, 1870 | Manitoba Act, 1870 (33 Vict., c. 3) and Imperial Order 
im Council June 23y LS TON amore. os cterernetesinte teeth eles 251,000 
British Columbia..we-s2s-: July 20, 1871 | Imperial Order in Council, May 16, UST cisce meee 366, 255 
Prince Edward Island...... July 1, 1873 | Imperial Order in Council, June 26, 1873 ...2 seen ete 2,184 
Saskatchewant.............. Sept. 1, 1905 | Saskatchewan Act, 1905 (4:5 Edwe Vili c. 42a, 2 251,700 
Albertatacccaemicties Was ee tic = Sept. 1, 1905 | Alberta Act, 1905 Geb idiwi V LIGke3)) eerie meee es 255, 285 
Newionundlande sans se taer Mar. 31, 1949 | The British North America Act, 1949 (12-13 Geo. VI, 
wy) eae CN Armen a asks Ore En DIN oot Caer o.oo 156,185 
Northwest Territories®...... July 15, 1870 | Act of Imperial Parliament—Rupert’s Land Act, 1868 
(31-32 Vict., c. 105), and Imperial Order in Council, 
PUNE 23) LOCO cae ek fov.c Get Be rrsrsiqine adie Sees eee eae 1,304, 903 
Mackenzies sere cece Jan. 1, 1920 | ( 527,490 
Keewatinon es ccemecrine: Jan. 1, 1920 |+Order in Council, Mar. 16, 1918......-.....+++.s0-: { 228, 160 
Miran kelimos soteea harrier Fatis oe dsy 192051) = | 549, 253 
Mukon Lerritonyiessse ee June 13, 1898 | Yukon Territory Act, 1898 (61 Vict., c. 6)............ 207, 076 
Canada ee re oe ee OCC IO 3,851,809 


1 The area of Ontario was extended by the Ontario Boundaries Extension Act, 1912 (2 Geo. V, c. 40). 
2 Extended by Quebec Boundaries Extension Act, 1912 (2 Geo. V, c. 45) and diminished Mar. 1, 1927 in con- 


sequence of the Award of the Judicial Committee of the British Privy Council whereby approximately 112,000 
sq. miles of territory (formerly considered as part of Quebec) was assigned to Newfoundland. 


3 Extended by the Extension of Boundaries Act of Manitoba, 1881, and the Manitoba Boundaries Extension 
Act, 1912 (2 Geo. V, c. 32). 


4 Saskatchewan and Alberta created as provinces in 1905 from the area formerly comprised in the provisional 
districts of Assiniboia, Athabasca, Alberta and Saskatchewan established May 17, 1882, by minute of Canadian 
Privy Council concurred in by Dominion Parliament and Order in Council, Oct. 2, 1895. 


5 By an Imperial Order in Council passed on June 23, 1870, pursuant to the Rupert’s Land Act, 1868 (31-32 Vict., 
c. 105) the former territories of the Hudson’s Bay Company known as Rupert’s Land and the North-Western Ter- 
ritory were transferred to Canada effective July 15, 1870. These territories were designated as the North-West 
Territories by the Act of 32-33 Vict., c. 3 and as the Northwest Territories by R.S.C. 1906, c. 62. By Imperial 
Order in Council of July 31, 1880 (effective Sept. 1, 1880) all British territories and possessions in North America 
not already included within Canada and all islands adjacent thereto (with the exception of the Colony of New- 
foundland and its dependencies) were annexed to Canada and these additional territories were formally included in 
the North-West Territories by 4-5 Edw. VII, c. 27. The Province of Manitoba was formed out of a portion of the 
territories by the Manitoba Act, 1870 (33 Vict., c. 3) and a further portion was added to Manitoba in 1881 by 44 
Vict., c. 14. The Provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan were formed out of portions of the territories in 1905 
and in 1912 other portions were added to Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec. 


6 By 39 Vict., c. 21, a separate district to be known as the District of Keewatin was established and provision 
was made for the local government thereof. The Act was expressed to come into force by proclamation. It pro- 
vided that portions of the District might be re-annexed to the North-West Territories by proclamation; in 1886 
a portion of the District of Keewatin was re-annexed and in 1905 the entire Keewatin District was re-annexed. The 
Act of 39 Vict. was never proclaimed. By Order in Council of May 8, 1882 the provisional districts of Assiniboia, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and Athabasca were created for the convenience of settlers and for postal purposes. By 
Order in Council of Oct. 2, 1895, the further provisional districts of Ungava, Franklin, Mackenzie and Yukon were 
created. The boundaries of these provisional districts were re-defined by Order in Council of Dec. 18, 1897. Sub- 
sequently the Yukon Territory was formed, the Provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan were created and other 
portions of the territories were annexed to Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba. By Order in Council, dated Mar. 16, 
1918 (effective Jan. 1, 1920) the remaining portions of the Northwest Territories were divided into three provisional 
districts known as Mackenzie, Keewatin and Franklin. 


7 The provisional district of Yukon established in 1895 was created a judicial district of the North-West Terri- 


tories by proclamation issued pursuant to Sect. 51 of the North-West Territories Act (R.S.C. 1886, c. 50) on Aug. 16, 
1897 and by the Yukon Territory Act (61 Vict., c. 6) was declared to be a separate Territory. 
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PART II.—MACHINERY OF GOVERNMENT 
Section 1.—The Federal Government 


Subsection 1.—The Executive 


The Crown.—The British North America Act provides that ‘‘the Executive Govern- 
ment and authority of and over Canada is . . . vested in the Queen”. The functions of 
the Crown, which are substantially the same as those of the Queen in relation to the 
Government of the United Kingdom, are discharged in Canada by the Governor General 
in accordance with established principles of responsible government. The practical 
executive functions of government are exercised by the Cabinet. 


The Queen.—The personal participation of the Queen in the functions of the Crown 
in Canada has been limited to such occasions as the granting of honours and awards, 
approval of changes in the Table of Precedence, institution of new military awards, or the 
periodic appointment of a Governor General. On the occasion of a royal visit, the Queen 
may participate in those ceremonies which otherwise are carried out in her name, such 
as the opening and dissolution of Parliament, the assent to Bills, and the granting of a 
general amnesty. 

Apart from her constitutional position in relation to the various governments of the 
Commonwealth countries the Queen is Head of the Commonwealth and symbolizes the 
association of the member countries. Until 1953 the title of the Queen was the same 
throughout the Commonwealth. Constitutional developments put the title somewhat out 
of accord with the facts of the position and in December 1952 it was decided by the Prime 
Ministers of the Commonwealth countries meeting at London, England, that new forms of 
title for each country should be devised. The title for Canada was approved by Parliament 
and established by a Royal Proclamation on May 29, 1953. The title of the Queen, so 
far as Canada is concerned, now is:— 


“Elizabeth the Second, by the Grace of God of the United Kingdom, Canada and Her 
other Realms and Territories Queen, Head of the Commonwealth, Defender of the Faith’. 


2.—Sovereigns of Canada since Confederation, 1867 


Year Date 
Name Dynasty of of 

Birth Accession 
WECLOTIA IM ee Ae CIT is ET Ouse Of Ean Over ais ccs... cai 0B sc tuacielecquits 1819 June 20, 1837 
ichwarde Villers i ote AG House of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha.......... 1841 Jan. 22, 1901 
KE CORO VE Mh crete tS NOEE a ieack ELOUSetOLAWindsor see ae re: eee 1865 May 6, -1910 
lchiasice 4 8h Cee a House oi Windsor. pete. cae gd: 1894 Jan. 20, 1936 
reonrea Vel ere tee ole eats ce House otc Windsor eee cae ee oe 1895 Dec. 11, 1936 
PEMA Det Mel emite apiit Ses i ae House GLaWindsor. eee ate aes 1926 Feb. 6, 1952 


The Governor General.—The Governor General, appointed by the Queen as her personal 
representative on the advice of the Prime Minister of Canada, traditionally serves for a 
term of five years. He exercises the executive authority of the Queen in relation to the 
Government of Canada under Letters Patent issued under the Great Seal of Canada 
(revised and re-issued, effective Oct. 1, 1947) and the provisions of the British North 
America Acts 1867 to 1952. Acting under the recommendations of his responsible Ministers, 
in the Queen’s name, he summons, prorogues and dissolves Parliament, assents to Bills, 
and exercises other executive functions. 

The Governor General’s annual salary and allowances provided by the Parliament 
of Canada are $48,666 and $100,000 respectively. In addition other expenses of office 
are provided for, including the salary of the Governor General’s secretary. 

The present Governor General is styled His Excellency the Right Honourable Vincent 
Massey, C.H. He is the first Canadian to hold this high office, and has received two 
extensions to his five-year term of office, 
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3.—Governors General of Canada since Confederation, 1867 


Neen eee nT 


Date Date of 
Name of Assumption 
Appointment of Office 
Se 

Viscoun? Monex | 'G.C.MsGucik. aah 0h. eile ons bin Rate tei Wa pt Re June 1, 1867 | July 1, 1867 
Lory bisgan, G.C.Ms Givi covet) eye ety veo wen ba merle ee mar ee Pree Tae Dec. 29, 1868 | Feb. 2, 1869 
The Earu or Durrertn, K.P., K.C.B., G.C.M.G...... 0... cece eee eee ees May 22, 1872 | June 25, 1872 
The Marquis or LoRNg, K.T., G.C.M.G.... cece eee eee nee n nen ees Oct. 5, 1878 | Nov. 25, 1878 ~ 
The MARQUIS OF LANSDOWNE, G.C.M.G........6 0 eee e cece ete nett tena cieeee Aug. 18, 1883 | Oct. 23, 1883 
TiORD STANLEY OF PRESTON, GiC. Bi. rte see ee se ete =e mielcian = eiwtele alain ate olor shes May 1, 1888 | June 11, 1888 
The Ear or ABERDEEN, K.T., G.C.MiGy. .) on. en eee eee + See Rees May 22, 1893 | Sept. 18, 1893 
The mantrom Minto, G.@ 2M. Geer ccc s sels nis older in) WCET IN Re TORS a July 30, 1898 | Nov. 12, 1898 
Kany Gaumyy G.CM.Geaci si Sk pe. heed) aoa: Bias bree reer Carpe Sept. 26, 1904 | Dec. 10, 1904 
Freup Marsuau H. R. H. The Duxe or ConnavGnat, K.G..........---+- 0 +e ees Mar. 21, 1911 | Oct. 18, 1911 
The Duke or Deyonsuire, K.G., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O... 0.0.0.0 eee nes Aug. 19, 1916 | Nov. 11, 1916 
GrneraAL The Lorp Byne or Vimy, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., M.V.O.......-...--.5+5 ‘Aug. 2, 1921 | Aug. 11, 1921° 
Viscount WitLINGDON or Ratton, G.C.S.I., G.C.LE., G.B.E..........-.-5-+5- Aug. 5, 1926 | Oct. 2, 1926 
The EARL OF BESSBOROUGH, G.C.M.G... 2... ccc elect cee eee e ete een e cece ees Feb. 9, 1981 | Apr. 4, 1931 
Lorp Twerpsmurr or Exsrietp, G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., C. Ho... eee eee ee Aug. 10, 1985 | Nov. 2, 1935 
Masor-GeneraL The Eart or Atutone, K.G., P.C., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., 

CSOVLOR SD ISLOLE BEG. A Ran apn da Diao es rae ee Soe eer Apr. 8, 1940} June 21, 1940 
Firup Marsaat Viscount ALEXANDER or Tunis, K.G., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., 

CS. DiS.0. Mich AL DiCe, oe ee oe wens re cee ie ae or meer oa Aug. 1, 1945] Apr. 12, 1946 
The Rriaut HonouRABLE VINCENT MASSEY, C.H......... 0.00: eee e eee eee eens Jan. 24, 1952} Feb. 28, 1952 


ge ee he ee ee es el SS See 


The Cabinet.—The Cabinet is a committee of Ministers chosen by the Prime Minister 
generally from Members of Parliament. By convention, ali members of the Cabinet must 
either have seats in Parliament or secure seats within a short time and, again by convention, 
all Ministers in charge of departments of government must be members of the House of 
Commons. Ministers without Portfolio can be members of either House. 


The Cabinet, under the leadership of the Prime Minister, directs the business of the 
Commons, initiates nearly all public Bills placed before Parliament, and has compiete 
responsibility for the initiation of taxes and the recommendation of expenditures. Following 
established precedent or convention, it is always responsible to the Commons. When 
the Cabinet (the Government) suffers defeat on a Government Bill or a vote of censure 
or on a motion of want of confidence in the Commons, the existing Government or 
Cabinet must either resign or request a dissolution from the Governor General. If it 
resigns, the Governor General may call on the Leader of the Opposition in the Commons 
to form a new Government. Alternatively, if a Government that has been defeated 
in the House is granted a dissolution and is defeated in the ensuing general election 
then, should no clear majority be indicated, the Government may decide (1) to remain 
+n office and seek a vote of confidence in the House when it meets or (2) to resign immedi- 
ately with the consequent result that the Governor General will ask the leader of the 
party with the highest number of members returned to form a new Government. These 
alternatives may also eventuate as a result of a general election subsequent to the normal 
dissolution of Parliament at or near the close of its statutory life. 


The primary responsibility of the Governor General in either of the above circum- 
stances is to provide the nation with a Cabinet or Ministry capable of conducting Her 
Majesty’s Government with the support of the House of Commons. 


Although appointed by the Governor General, Cabinet members are selected by the 
Prime Minister from among his party colleagues in such manner as to ensure, as far as 
possible, representation of the several geographical and political regions of the country 
and its principal ethnic, religious and social interests. Each Cabinet Minister generally 
assumes charge of one of the departments of government, although a Minister may hold 
more than one portfolio at the same time or he may hold one or more portfolios and one 
or more acting portfolios, or a Minister without Portfolio may hold one or more acting 
portfolios. In his acting capacity, the Minister exercises the same authority as if he were 
the Minister of the department. 
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4.—Prime Ministers since Confederation, 1867 


Ministry Prime Minister Length of Administration 
1 Rt. Hon. Sir Joon ALEXANDER MACDONALD.............00020005 July 1, 1867 - Nov. 65, 1873 
2 On GALHXAN DER IM ACKENZIO os. ch cccces ccs tt csctacsscedc se cen Nov. 7, 1873 - Oct. 16, 1878 
3 Rt. Hon. Sir Joun AuExANDER MACDONALD...............00-00- Oct. 17, 1878 - June 6, 1891 
4 Hon. Sir Joun JosepH CALDWELL ABBOTT.................e0ceeee June 16, 1891 - Nov. 24, 1892 
5 Rt..Hon. Sir Joan Sparrow Davip THOMPSON................. Dec. 5, 1892 - Dec. 12, 1894 
6 Hon. Sir MAcKnNnzim BOWLED feat. te ul Oe. cee sc. Foes chs Dec. 21, 1894 - Apr. 27, 1896 
7 PtOn Sir CMARLES: EGPPBR: 625540 os Jacl iicodtlns aolhd's bona e cles PRs? May 1, 1896 - July 8, 1896 
8 Hit FELONS Sire WABERID el yA RTM R 4. dls schotajesss «clus Osiceesa Ue caters. cto July 11, 1896 - Oct. 6, 1911 
9 Rt. Hon. Sir Ropert Latrp BorpENn..............00 0c cece eee es Oct. 10, 1911 - Oct. 12, 1917 
(Conservative Administration) 
10 Rt; ton. Sin ROBHRT-LATRD: BORDEN snc. ods): cess ) oon cs ccs - Oct. 12, 1917 - July 10, 1920 
(Unionist Administration) 
11 ier tion, aero On MUGhen. won... tag. om. lest et July 10, 1920 - Dec. 29, 1921 


(Unionist—‘*‘ National Liberal 
and Conservative Party’’) 


12 Rt. Hon. Wimui1am Lyon Mackenzie KING...................-4. Dec. 29, 1921 - June 28, 1926 
13 Rison ARTHUR MMIGHHN:37a%. 6. Because isis Giabork cactyShisuca. - June 29, 1926 - Sept. 25, 1926 
14 Rt. Hon. Witttam Lyon Mackenzim KING...............--.000. Sept. 25, 1926 - Aug. 6, 1930 
15 Rt. Hon. RicHarp BepFoRD BENNETT.................0000ceeee Aug. 7, 1930 - Oct. 23, 1935 
16 Rt. Hon. Wintram Lron Mackenzie KING............c00cccsece Oct. 23, 1935 - Nov. 15, 1948 
17 Rt. Hon. Lours StepHen St. LAURENT..........000- ccc eee eee Nov. 15, 1948 - June 21, 1957 
18 Rt. Hon. Joon Groree DIEFENBAKER..............cceceeecccee June 21, 1957 - F 


5.—Members of the Eighteenth Ministry as at Sept. 1, 19581 


(According to precedence of Ministers) 


Norz.—A complete list of the members of Federal Ministries from Confederation to 1913 appears in the 1912 
Year Book, pp. 422-429. Later Ministries will be found in subsequent editions. 


Date of 
Date of : 
Office Occupant First Appointment 
Appointment? to Present 
Pp Portfolio 

ferame: Ministert... 4.80... teehee wptsiee Rt. Hon. Joun GEorGE 

DD) MmYHNBAKER SG ls Oya. Sure sts June 21, 1957 | June 21, 1957 
Minister of Public Works.................. Hon. Howarp CHARLES GREEN....} June 21, 1957 | June 21, 1957 
Minister of Finance and Receiver General..| Hon. Donatp MetHurn Fiemina..| June 21, 1957 | June 21, 1957 
Minister of Veterans Affairs............... Hon. Atrrep JoHnson Brooxs....} June 21, 1957 | June 21, 1957 
Minister of Transport..................00- Hon. Grorce HEES................ June 21, 1957} June 21, 1957 
Polcitor General’. ....... .csek eee. Daa eee Hon. LEon BaLoger................. June 21, 1957 | June 21, 1957 
Minister of National Defence.............. Hon. Grorcs Ranpoieo PeaRKes.| June 21, 1957 | June 21, 1957 
Minister of Trade and Commerce......... Hon. GorpDON CHURCHILL.......... June 21, 1957} June 21, 1957 
Minister of Justice and Attorney General..| Hon. Epmunp Davie Furton...... June 21, 1957 | June 21, 1957 
Minister of National Revenue............. Hon. Grorcse Ciype Now.an..... June 21, 1957 | June 21, 1957 
Minister of Agriculture.................... Hon. Doveras Scotr Harkness...| June 21, 1957 | Aug. 7, 1957 
Minister of Citizenship and Immigration...| Hon. Eten Louxs Farrctoues...| June 21, 1957 | May 12, 1958 
Mimister of Misheries:.:. 0 ji cuien saad scscdicn Hon. J. ANGus MacLgan.......... June 21, 1957 | June 21, 1957 
RnISCeT OLGA DOUL... / eLearn Gk: cee eros Hon. Micusrt STaRR.............. June 21, 1957 | June 21, 1957 
Mostuinster General... 20. ....... se cc dees Hon. Wirttram McLean Hamitton..} June 21, 1957 | June 21, 1957 
Minister without Portfolio................ Hon. James MacKerras 

NAODONNEDIg!... J26 «ctaelde tls civasters June 21, 1957 | June 21, 1957 
Minister without Portfolio................ Hon, Witu1am J. BRowWNE.......... June 21, 1957] June 21, 1957 
Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys..} Hon. Paut Comrors................ Aug. 7, 1957 | Aug. 7, 1957 
Minister of National Health and Welfare. .| Hon. Jay Watpo MonrrirH........ Aug. 22, 1957 | Aug. 22, 1957 
Minister of Northern Affairs and National 

BEC OUITOCSE rats iso. 5.Aa Sees cea cesete e ah ies Hon. Francis ALVIN GEORGE 

ELAREIOMON een Aaa ea ae ena s otth bee Aug. 22, 1957 | Aug. 22, 1957 
Secretary of State for External Affairs..... Hon. Sipnry EARte SMiTH......... Sept. 13, 1957 | Sept. 13, 1957 
Minister of Defence Production............ Hon. Raymonp O’HourigEy........ May 12, 1958 | May 12, 1958 
MTOLALY OL TALC. 2 hetiisie ds ie wx vie ewe ves Hon. Henrit CoURTEMANCHE....... May 12, 1958 | May 12, 1958 


_ 1 Any changes occurring between Sept. 1, 1958, and the date of going to press will be carried in an Appendix to 
this volume, 2 Appointee was not necessarily sworn in on date given. 
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The Privy Council.—The Queen’s Privy Council for Canada is composed of eighty 
to ninety members who are sworn of the Council by the Governor General on the advice 


of the Prime Minister and who retain membership for life. 


The Council consists chiefly 


of present and former Ministers of the Crown. It seldom meets as a body and its con- 
stitutional responsibilities as adviser to the Crown in respect to Canada are performed 
exclusively by a committee thereof consisting of the Ministers who constitute the Cabinet 
of the day and are also members of the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada. 


6.—Members of the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada According to Seniority Therein 
as at Sept. 1, 1958 


Nors.—In this list the prefix ‘‘The Rt. Hon.’’ indicates membership in the United Kingdom Privy Council. 
Clerk of the Privy Council and Secretary to the Cabinet, R. B. Brycn; Assistant Clerk of the Privy Council, 


A. M. Hu. 


Member! 


The Rt. Hon. ARTHUR MEIGHEN...... 
The Hon. Estorr LEon PATENAUDE.... 
The Hon. ALBERT SEVIGNY............ 
The Hon. THomas ALEXANDER CRERAR 
The Hon. Henry HERBERT STEVENS.. 
The Hon. Epwarp JAMES McMuRRayY. 
The Rt. Hon. CHARLES VINCENT 
INES SS ote errr an che meee eer eta 
The Hon. Cuartes AVERY DUNNING. 
The Hon. Witt1amM DauM EULER...... 
H.R.H. The DuKsE or WINDSOR...... 
The Hon. ARTHUR CHARLES Harpy... 
The Hon. Donatp MatTHESON 
SUPHERUAND! tc terete een ek etna tee 
The Hon. THomas GeRrow MuRPHY... 
The Hon. Wrtt1amM Duncan HERRIDGE 
The Hon. Samurt GOBEIL........-..'... 
The Hon. Lucten Henri GENDRON... 
The Hon. Witt1aM Haru Rowe....... 
The Hon. ONESIME GAGNON.......... 
The Hon. CHartes GAVAN PoWER.... 
The Rt. Hon. James Lorimer ILSLeY.. 
The Hon. JoserpH EnNomw MicHaup..... 
The Rt. Hon. CiareNnce Decatur 
LOWE ete Os See eee oe eee 
The Rt. Hon. James GARFIELD 
(GRRDINER Ie eee ee ok ee eee 
The Hon. Conmn WituiaAM GEORGE 
GUIBSO Natt eee oe econ AY 
The Hon. JosrrpH THORARINN THORSON 
The Hon. Wint1AM FERDINAND 
ATPHONSS AUR GEONG: seo teeter llteiee 
The Rt. Hon. Louis SterpHEeN St. 
F/M ND seek aces, Meet erie ete aiarerekens 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Winston LEONARD 
SPENCER CHURCHILL..............-- 
The Hon. ALPHONSE FOURNIER........ 
The Hon. Ernest BERTRAND......... 
The Hon. BRooKE CLAXTON........... 
The Hon. ANDREW GEORGE LATTA 
MGNAUGHTON loaner ee 
The Hon. JosspH ARTHUR JEAN....... 
The Hon. Lionren CHEVRIER.......... 
The Hon. Paut JoserH JAMES MARTIN. 
The Hon. Douauas CHARLES ABBOTT. . 
The Hon. JAmMsrs JosepH McCann..... 
The Hon. Davip Laurence MacLAREN 
TherHons LHOMAS VIEN......s.0-. 0.00 
The Hon. WisHart McLea RoBertson. 
The Hon. Mitton Fowier GREGG.... 
The Hon. Robert WELLINGTON 
WY DNaais oN Fas oe SDDS cee AERO ake MSOC 
The Hon. Lester Bowes PEARSON... 
The Hon. Stuart SINCLAIR GARSON... 


Date When 
Sworn In 
Oct. 2, 1915 
Oct 6, 1915 
Jan. Sea Oi 
Oct. 12, 1917 
Sept. 21, 1921 
Nov. 14, 1923 
Sept. 16, 1925 
Mar. 1, 1926 
Sept. 25, 1926 
Aug. 2, 1927 
July 31, 19380 
Aug. 7, 1930 
Aug. 7, 1930 
June 17, 1931 
Aug. 14, 1935 
Aug. 30, 1935 
Aug. 30, 1935 
Aug. 30, 19385 
Oct. 23, 1935 
Octing23-41985 
Oct. 28, 1935 
Oct. 23, 1935 
Nov. 4, 1935 
July 8, 1940 
June 11, 1941 
Oct. 8, 1941 
Dec. 10, 1941 
Dec. 29, 1941 
Oct 7, 1942 
Oct. 7, 1942 
Oct. 18, 1944 
Nov. 2, 1944 
Apr. 18, 1945 
Apr. 18, 1945 
Apr. 18, 1945 
Apr. 18, 1945 
Apr. 18, 1945 
Apr. 18, 1945 
July 19, 1945 
Sept. 4, 1945 
Sept. 2, 1947 
June 11, 1948 
Sept. 10, 1948 
Nov. 15, 1948 


Date When 
1 
Member Sworn In 

The Hon. Rospert Henry Winters...| Nov. 15, 1948 
The Hon. FrepERIcCK GORDON 

BRADEBY cee. eo eee ee See Apr. 1, 1949 
The Hon. Cuarurs Jost BURCHELL....| Apr. 1, 1949 
The Hon. GASPARD FAUTEUX.......... May 16, 1949 
The Hon. Huauss Lapornte.......... Aug. 25, 1949 
The Hon. Gasrret Epovuarp Rinrret.| Aug. 25, 1949 
The Hon. WauteR Epwarp Harris...| Jan. 18, 1950 
The Hon. GrorGe PRUDHAM.......... Dec. 13, 1950 
The Hon. GrorGe BUACK.........-%.- Aug. 3, 1951 
Eart ALEXANDER OF TUNIS............ Jan. 29, 1952 
The Hon. JAMES SINCLAIR...........-- Oct. 15, 1952 
The Hon. Rate OsporNE CAMPNEY..| Oct. 15, 1952 
The Hon. Witt1am Ross Macponatp..| May 12, 1953 
The Hon. Grorce ALEXANDER Drew.| May 12, 1953 
The Hon. JoHn Wurtney Pickersaitu.| June 12, 1953 
The Rt. Hon. TurBaupEAU RINFRET..| Sept. 16, 1953 
APMorerlBlais dhowuvy JIWVMOwas 5 acs RARE OO Sept. 17, 1953 
The Hon. Patrick KERWIN........... July 1, 1954 
The Hon. George CarRuyYLe Maruer..| July 1, 1954 
‘he: Hone WOCH PINARD masse cer nae July 1, 1954 
The Hon. Hersert J. SYMINGTON..... Nov. 26, 1956 
The Hon. Louris RENE BEAUDOIN..... Apr. 15, 1957 
The Hon. Paut Tueopore Hetiyer..| Apr. 26, 1957 
The Rt. Hon. JoHN GrorcEe 

DIRVENBAKER2 Sooner eens eee June 21, 1957 
The Hon. Howarp CHARLES GREEN?.| June 21, 1957 
The Hon. Donatp MretHuEN 

IEEE NETIN Gordes oe kais onrapssaticeic aie, Soe June 21, 1957 
The Hon. Atrrep JoHNSON Brooxs?..| June 21, 1957 
The Hon. GrorGr HiEs*...)....2.7.- June 21, 1957 
Rhe Eons UHON-BALCERea. aerate June 21, 1957 
The Hon. George RanpoipH PparKes?| June 21, 1957 
The Hon. GorDON CHURCHIIL?....... June 21, 1957 
The Hon. Epmunp Davis Fuuton’...| June 21, 1957 
The Hon. Grorcse Crypge Now.an’...| June 21, 1957 
The Hon. Dovaeuas Scorr HarKness?.| June 21, 1957 
The Hon. Exten Lovuxs FarrciroucH?.| June 21, 1957 
The Hon. J. ANaus MacLian?........ une 21, 1957 
The Hon. Micuart STARR3............ June 21, 1957 
The Hon. Witt1amM McLean Hamitton?| June 21, 1957 
The Hon. JAMes MacKeErRas 

IMTACDONINELUO 2e).ne cen ae eer June 21, 1957 
The Hon. Witu1AM J. BROWNE?........ June 21, 1957 
‘hesevon. PAUL COMTOIS®. 4.0 4.eene Auge (got 
The Hon. Jay Waupo MonteITH?...... Aug. 22, 1957 
The Hon. Francis ALVIN GEORGE 

FLA MILRONS: et BRS eer ae Roa ug. 22, 1957 
The Hon. Stpnry HARLE SMITH?...... Sept. 13, 1957 
The Hon. Joon THomas Hata......... et. 951957 
H.R.H.The Prince Pumip, Duke of 

Hdinburg iss eee eee Oct. 14, 1957 
The Hon. Raymonp O’HuRLEY?...... May 12, 1958 
The Hon. Henri CoURTEMANCHE?..... May 12, 1958 


1 Members of Her Majesty’s Privy Council for Canada take rank inter se according to the dates of their being 


sworn in. 


2 Ranks as the Prime Minister of Canada. 


3 Ranks as a Member of the Cabinet. 
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7.—Duration and Sessions of Parliaments 1945-58 


Nore.—Similar information for the 1st to the 12th Parliaments, covering the period from Confederation to 
1917, is given in the 1940 Year Book, p. 46, that for the 13th to 17th Parliaments in the 1945 edition, p. 53, and 
for the 18th and 19th Parliaments in the 1957-58 edition, p. 46. 


8S 0——6S000“‘“——waweaj{xoow#s#xwwowz0—sa0NSSS=S=SosS 


Sitting Date of Election, 


Order of Sieead c Date of Date of Days of | Days of Writs Returnable, 
Parliament Opening Prorogation Session | House of | Dissolution, and Length 
Commons of Parliament},? 
Ist Sept. 6, 1945 |} Dec. 18, 1945 104 76 
2nd Mar. 14, 1946 | Aug. 31, 1946 171 118 June 11, 19453 
20th Parliament..... 8rd Jan. 30, 1947] July 17, 1947 169 115 Aug. 9, 19454 
4th Dec. 5, 1947] June 30, 1948 209 119 Apr. 30, 19495 
5th Jan. 26, 1949] Apr. 30, 1949 95 59 3 y., 8 m., 22 d. 
Ist Sept. 15, 1949 | Dec. 10, 1949 87 64 
2nd Feb. 16, 1950] June 30, 1950 135 90 
ard Aug. 29, 1950 | Jan. 29, 1951 154 17 June 27, 19493 
21st Parliament...... 4th Jan. 30, 1951] Oct. 9, 1951 253 105 Aug. 25, 19494 
5th Oct. 9, 1951 | Dec. 29, 1951 82 56 June 13, 19535 
6th Feb. 28, 1952 | Nov. 20, 1952 267 m7 3 y.,9m., 20d. 
7th Nov. 20, 1952 | May 14, 1953 176 108 
Ist Nov. 12, 1953 | June 26, 1954 227 139 Aug. 10, 19533 
2nd Jan. 7, 1955 | July 28, 1955 203 140 Oct. 8, 19534 
22nd Parliament..... 3rd Jan. 10, 1956 | Aug. 14, 1956 218 152 Apr. 12, 1957 
4th Noy. 26, 1956 | Jan. 8, 1957 446 5 3 y.,6m., 5d. 
5th Jan , 1957 | Apr. 12, 1957 95 71 
28rd Parliament...... Ist Oct. 14, 1957] Feb. 1, 1958 111 78 June 10, 19573 
Aug. 8, 19574> 
Feb. 1, 19585 
5m., 25d 
P Ist May 12, 1958 | Sept. 6, 1958 117 93 } Mar. 31, 19583 
24th Parliament..... { 2nd | Jan. 15, 1959 a a Apr. 30, 19584 
a 
1 The ordinary legal limit of duration for each Parliament is five years. 2 Duration of Parliament in 
years, months and days. The life of a Parliament is counted from the date of return of election writs to the date 
of dissolution, both days inclusive (B.N.A. Act, Sect. 50). 3 Date of general election. 4 Writs return- 
able. 5 Dissolution of Parliament. 6 Includes long adjournment from Nov. 29, 1956 to Jan. 8, 1957. 


£ 


Subsection 2.—The Legislature 


The federal legislative authority is vested in the Parliament of Canada consisting of 
the Queen, an Upper House styled the Senate, and the House of Commons. Bills may 
originate in either the Senate or the House subject to the provisions of Sect. 53 of the 
British North America Act, 1867, which provides that Bills for the appropriation of any 
part of the public revenue or the imposition of any tax or impost shall originate in the 
House of Commons. Bills must pass both Houses and receive Royal Assent before be- 
coming law. In practice most public Bills originate in the House of Commons although 
there has been a marked increase recently in the introduction of public Bills in the Senate, 
at the instance of the Government, in order that Bills may be dealt with in the Senate 
while the Commons is engaged in other matters, such as the debate on the Speech from the 

Throne. Private Bills usually originate in the Senate. The Senate may delay, amend or 
_ even refuse to pass Bills sent to it from the Commons, but differences are usually settled 
without serious conflict. (See Chap. X XVII for current legislation.) 


Under Sect. 91 of the British North America Acts, 1867-1952, the legislative authority 
of the Parliament of Canada extends to the following matters: the amendment of the 
_ Constitution of Canada (subject to certain exceptions); the public debt and property; the 
regulation of trade and commerce ; unemployment insurance; the raising of money by any 
mode or system of taxation; the borrowing of money on the public credit; postal service; 
_the Census and statistics; militia, military and naval service, and defence; the fixing of 
_and providing for the salaries and allowances of civil and other officers of the Government 
of Canada; beacons, buoys, lighthouses and Sable Island; navigation and shipping; 
Quarantine and the establishment and maintenance of marine hospitals; sea coast and 
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inland fisheries; ferries between a province and any British or foreign country or between 
two provinces; currency and coinage, banking, incorporation of banks and the issue of 
paper money; savings banks; weights and measures; bills of exchange and promissory 
notes; interest; legal tender; bankruptcy and insolvency; patents of invention and dis- 
covery; copyrights; Indians and lands reserved for the Indians; naturalization and aliens; 
marriage and divorce; the criminal law, except the constitution of courts of criminal 
jurisdiction, but including the procedure in criminal matters; the establishment, main- 
tenance and management of penitentiaries; such classes of subjects as are expressly excepted 
in the enumeration of the classes of subjects by these Acts assigned exclusively to the 
legislatures of the provinces. 

Under Sect. 95 the Parliament of Canada may make laws in relation to agriculture 
and immigration concurrently with provincial legislatures although federal legislation 
is paramount in the event of conflict. By the British North America Act, 1951 (14-15 
Geo. VI, c. 32) it was declared that the Parliament of Canada might make laws in relation 
to old age pensions in Canada but no such law shall affect the operation of any provincial 
laws in relation to old age pensions. : 


The Senate.—From an original membership of 72 at Confederation the Senate, 
through the addition of new provinces and the general growth of population, now has 
102 members, the latest change in representation having been made on the admission of 
Newfoundland to Confederation in 1949. The growth of representation in the Senate 
is traced in the 1940 Year Book, pp. 47-49, and is summarized by provinces in Table 8. 


8.—Representation in the Senate since Confederation, 1867 


Province 1867 | 1870 | 1871.| 1873 | 1882 | 1887 | 1892 | 1903 | 1905 | 191% mete 
ee ee cee ae) Gum ec (ee es ee ee ee kee i ale Sie 
OntariOnsctae ee ee giro sere 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 
QuebeGn ens eae oceans cane’ 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 
Atlantic Provinces.............205-+08 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 30 

INO VaTDCOUlLa ne emer ae ccm te mere sisters 12 12 12 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
New Brunswick... 02.0... : 2000 0 os0- 12 12 12 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
Prince Edward Island............... 5Br aes ss 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 
Newfoundland=scs..0). o-s eee cee ae ee AY ne cs re ae ree Se =e 6 
Western Provinces..........-.00e eee eee ues 2 5 5 6 8 0) il 15 24 24 
Manitoba. <<.cecsene see eis eee est 2 2 2 8 8 4 4 4 6 6 
British Columbiak 4... o2.9-2 ess sr ae Tae a Ss 3 8 8} 8 3 6 6 
Saskatchewan.) coe es ; 2 2 k { 4 6 6 
(Alberta lectern th: cite Sen Pers 4 4 6 6 


TOUAIG eres Se ents 7 re 7 rr rte) 80 81 83 87 96 | 102 


i Vine Del ee 


Senators are appointed for life by the Governor General by instrument under the 
Great Seal of Canada on the recommendation of the Prime Minister. The actual power 
of appointing Senators resides by constitutional usage in the Prime Minister whose advice 
the Governor General accepts in this regard. In each of the four main divisions of Canada, 
except Quebec, Senators represent the whole of the province for which they are appointed; 
in Quebec one Senator is appointed for each of the 24 electoral divisions of what was 
formerly Lower Canada. The deliberations of the Senate are presided over by a Speaker 
appointed by the Governor General in Council (in effect by the Government) and govern- 
ment business in the Senate is sponsored by the Government Leader in the Senate. 


The Senate is not a competitor of the House of Commons in the field of legislation, 
but, in the main, acts as a second chamber giving further scrutiny to legislation initiated 
in the House of Commons. Under the constitution, Bills for appropriating any part of 
the public revenue or for imposing a tax or impost must originate in the Commons but 
in every other respect, since both Houses must concur in every piece of: legislation, the 
Senate has an equal voice with the House of Commons. 
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9.—Members of the Senate by Province as at Sept. 1, 19581 


PSC OR ee Sloe, 9528 GY OX ee, SORE ++eeeeeee.. Lhe Hon. Marx Rosert Drouin 
Leader of the Government.................ee006e. The Hon. Watter M. AssELTINE 
Leader, of the Opposition inss¢. sf neva cae. ooeccece cee The Hon. Witt1am Ross MacponaLp 


Clerk of the Senate and Clerk of the Parliaments... JoHN Forses MacNemu 
(Ranked according to seniority, by province. All Senators are entitled to the designation ‘‘The Honourable’’.) 


—_—_—_W.0——SssSssSsSsSsS 


* Province and Name of Senator 


P.O. Address Province and Name of Senator P.O. Address 
Newfoundland— Ontario— 
5 Senators—1 vacancy) (24 Senators) 

Batrp, ALEXANDER BoyD.......... St. John’s ARDY, ARTHUR CHARLES......... Brockville 

PP MTPHN ;. EVA YiakS «secs sale ox aye sein neeae St. John’s Witson, CarrRIne Ruay........ ....| Ottawa 

Pratt, CALBERTC........ Ab Lage ees St. John’s Lampert, NoRMAN PLATT.......... Ottawa 

Baswa, Micwart G................. Curling Hayben, SALtteR ADRIAN.......... Toronto 

BRADLEY, FREDERICK GoRDON..... Bonavista Parrerson, NorMAn McLeop...... Fort William 

ULER, W1LLIAM DAvM............. Kitchener 

Prince Edward Island— Daviss, Witt1aM Rupert.......... Toronto 

(4 Senators) CAMPBELL, GORDON PETER......... Toronto 
Grant, THOMAS VINCENT.......... Montague Taytor, WiturAM Horace.......... Brantford 
Barzour, Greorce H.............. Charlottetown BisHop, CHARLES LAWRENCE....... Ottawa 
BOA FEA ns sew ewes on Montague Rorzsuckx, ARTHUR WENTWoRTH...| Toronto 
MacDonatp, JoHN J............... Charlottetown HP ARQUBAR,\ L HOMAS, }35 544, .00c50% Little Current 

FRASER, WILLIAM ALEXANDER...... Trenton 
Nova Scotia— Go.pINne, WitL1AM HENRY......... Seaforth 

(8 Senators—2 vacancies) Wooprow, AuwAN L............... Toronto 
Quinn, Feuix PatrRIck............. Bedford Macponatp, Wiu1AM Ross......... Brantford 
Rosertson, WisHart McLea....,..} Truro Bravette, JoserpH ARTHUR......... Cochrane 
KIniry, JOHN JAMES............... Lunenburg ConnotLtuy, JOHN J............. ..--| Ottawa 
McDonatp, JoHN ALEXANDER...... Halifax A ROtA LIATID A of on Visa dooce eae Toronto 
CoMmEAU, JoSepH WILLIE............ Comeauville Lronarp, T. D’Arcy.............. Toronto 
Isnor, GoRDON B.............2... alifax Waiter, GEORGE STANLEY........... Madoc 
ROMO DDON ATI ono sierense.« srele, Siete a:: Liverpool SULLIVAN, JOSEPH A............... Toronto 
CoNnNOLLY, HAROLD................ Halifax Beont, Wiitam Rees hs, 2g Hanover 

CxHoquerte, LIONEL.............. ..| Ottawa 
New Brunswick— 
9 Senators—1 vacancy) 
VENIOT, CLARENCE JOSEPH.......... Bathurst Manitoba— 
McLean, ALEXANDER NU&IL......... Saint John (6 Senators) 
Burcu, Grorar PERcIvAL....... South Nelson Hare, JoHN THOMAS............... Winnipeg 
Frerausson, Murr. McQueen. . Fredericton Bravusien, ARTHUR LucIEN...... ..| St. Jean Baptiste 
Sarre, AUREL I)... - sles. cole Grand Digue CRERAR, THOMAS ALEXANDER...... Winnipeg 
McGranp, Frep A....... Seo Ae Fredericton Hownen, JoHN Powmr............ Norwood Grove 
é; Junction Wau, WitiTAM Mi... Jone eeend ok. Winnipeg i 
Savorg, CAurxtTe F................. Moncton THORVALDSON, GUNNARG......... Winnipeg 
Taytor, AUSTIN CLAUDE.......... Salisbury 
EMERSON, CLARENCE V............. Saint John 
Saskatchewan— 
Quebec— | (5 Senators—1 vacancy) 

(22 Senators—2 vacancies) Horner, Rate Byron........... Blaine Lake 
Raymonp, Donat.................. Montreal ASELTINE, WALTER Morzey.........| Rosetown 
Huaessen, Aprian Knatcusutt...| Montreal Woop RHOMASIEL.. 10. ce ene Regina 
Howarp, Cuarues Bensamin......} Sherbrooke BoucHer, Wint1AM ALBERT......... Prince Albert 
Gouin, Lton MERCIER............. Montreal Parson, ARTHUR M............... Lumsden 
epee Bomnes, Pe FB a Outremont 
Bovucwarp, TétespHorE Damien...| St. Hyacinthe 
VAILLANCOURT, CYRILLE..... nari see Lévis Alberta— 

RE CIACOR 3 ee Sherbrooke (5 Senators—1 vacancy) 

PUI, VINCENT...i...02cs eee eee. Montreal Brats, ARISTIDE..............000. .-| Edmonton 
DESSUREAULT, JEAN MaRIE......... Quebec GERSHAW, FRED WILLIAM.......... Medicine Hat 
Bourrarp, Paut HEenrl............ Quebec STAMBAUGH, J. WESLEY............ Bruce 
Joporin, MaRIANA BEAUCHAMP...... Montreal CAMERON, DoNALD........ eibirse tis Edmonton 
TREMBLAY, LEONARD D. Sweszey..| St. Malachie GLADSTONE, JAMES...........0000- Cardston 
FOURNIER, SARTO.................. Montreal 
meenON,; 11, GOMi. se Ses... ee. Montreal 
ME MAG ri eg oS. . Quebec British Columbia— 

Pounior, JEAN FRANGOIS........... Riviére du Loup (6 Senators) 
Bors, HENRI CHARLES............. St. Bruno, Farris, JOHN WALLACE DE Brqus...| Vancouver 
Chambly Co. TURGEON, JAMES GRAY............ Vancouver 
Lerrancors, J. EUGENE............ Montreal McKeen, Stanuey STewakt....... Vancouver ; 
: ROUIN, Mark Rosert............ Quebec Finips LU HOMAS) joes 5 desc oe eiaceds. New Westminster 
MrT, LEON. 2... os. 55... ceca cess Trois Riviéres TAODGBSIINANGY Ss « ci sisis susiehere'oeed « Victoria 
Monerre, GUSTAVE............. ...| Montreal SmitH, SIDNEY JOHN............... Kamloops 


Sc rs ee ee 
7 1 Any changes occurring between Sept. 1, 1958, and the date of going to press will be carried in an Appendix 
_to this volume. 
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The House of Commons.—The British North America Act, 1867, provided that in 
respect of representation in the House of Commons the Province of Quebec should have 
the fixed number of sixty-five members and that there should be assigned to each of the 
other provinces such a number of members as would bear the same proportion to the 
number of its population as the number sixty-five bears to the number of the population | 
of Quebec. This Act also provided that on the completion of a census in 1871 and of each 
subsequent decennial census the representation of the several provinces should be re- 
adjusted from time to time provided the proportionate representation of the provinces as 
prescribed by the Act was not thereby disturbed. 


In the session of 1946 the House of Commons adopted a resolution stating that the 
effect of the provisions of the British North America Act relating to representation had 
not been satisfactory in that proportionate representation of the provinces according to 
population had not been maintained and that a more equitable apportionment of members 
to the various provinces could be effected if readjustments were made on the basis of the 
population of all the provinces taken as a whole. The Act was amended accordingly in 
1946 to provide a new rule to regulate representation in the House of Commons. Generally 
speaking, representation was fixed as follows:— 

The membership assigned to each province shall be computed by dividing the total popula- 


tion of the provinces by two hundred and fifty-four and by dividing the population of each 
province by the quotient so obtained. 


This rule, employed in the redistribution of representation made in 1947, was effective - 
in the general election of 1949. 


After the completion of the 1951 Census it was apparent that as a result of a wartime 
shift of population a substantial reduction in the representation of the Province of Saskat- 
chewan would ensue under the rules then regulating representation. Accordingly, in an 
effort to eliminate sharp reductions in provincial representation from one census to another, 
the British North America Act was again amended to provide representation on the 
following basis:— 


“Sect. 51.—(1) Subject as hereinafter provided, the number of members of the House of 
Commons shall be two hundred and sixty-three and the representation of the provinces therein 
shall forthwith upon the coming into force of this section and thereafter on the completion of 
each decennial census be readjusted by such authority, in such manner, and from such time as 
the Parliament of Canada from time to time provides, subject and according to the following 
rules:— 

“4. There shall be assigned to each of the provinces a number of members computed 
by dividing the total population of the provinces by two hundred and sixty-one and by 
dividing the population of each province by the quotient so obtained, disregarding, except 
as hereinafter in this section provided, the remainder, if any, after the said process of 
division. : 

“9 Tf the total number of members assigned to all the provinces pursuant to rule one 
is less than two hundred and sixty-one, additional members shall be assigned to the prov- 
inces (one to a province) having remainders in the computation under rule one commencing 
with the province having the largest remainder and continuing with the other provinces 
in the order of the magnitude of their respective remainders until the total number of 
members assigned is two hundred and sixty-one. 

“3 Notwithstanding anything in this section, if upon completion of a computation 
under rules one and two, the number of members to be assigned to a province is less than 
the number of senators representing the said province, rules one and two shall cease to 
apply in respect of the said province, and there shall be assigned to the said province a 
number of members equal to the said number of senators. 

“4 In the event that rules one and two cease to apply in respect of a province then, 
for the purpose of computing the number of members to be assigned to the provinces in 
respect of which rules one and two continue to apply, the total population of the provinces 
shall be reduced by the number of the population of the province in respect of which rules 
one and two have ceased to apply and the number two hundred and sixty-one shall be 
reduced by the number of members assigned to such province pursuant to rule three. 


“5 On any such readjustment the number of members for any province shall not be 
reduced by more than fifteen per cent below the representation to which such province was 
entitled under rules one to four of this subsection at the last preceding readjustment of the 
representation of that province, and there shall be no reduction in the representation of 
any province as a result of which that province would have a smaller number of members 
than any other province that according to the results of the then last decennial census did 
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not have a larger population; but for the purposes of any subsequent readjustment of repre- 
sentation under this section any increase in the number of members of the House of 
Commons resulting from the application of this rule shall not be included in the divisor 
mentioned in rules one to four of this subsection. 


“6. Such readjustment shall not take effect until the termination of the then existing 
Parliament. 


**(2) The Yukon Territory as constituted by chapter forty-one of the Statutes of Canada, 

1901, shall be entitled to one member, and such other part of Canada not comprised within a 

province as may from time to time be defined by the Parliament of Canada shall be entitled to 
one member.”’ (R.S.C. 1952, c. 304.) 


The principal effect of these latest rules is that the representation of any province 


- shall not be reduced by more than 15 p.c. at any one readjustment subject however to the 


qualification that the rule shall not work out in such manner that the representation of a 
province with a smaller population shall be greater than any province with a larger 


_ population. 


Subsequently Parliament enacted a measure, ‘‘An Act to readjust the Representation 
in the House of Commons, 1952”’, effective in the general election of 1953, which provided 
that representation in the House of Commons shall be on the following basis:— 

“Sect. 2.—Eighty-five members of the House of Commons shall be elected for the Province 
of Ontario, seventy-five for the Province of Quebec, twelve for the Province of Nova Scotia, 
ten for the Province of New Brunswick, fourteen for the Province of Manitoba, twenty-two 
for the Province of British Columbia, four for the Province of Prince Edward Island, seventeen 
for the Province of Saskatchewan, seventeen for the Province of Alberta, seven for the Province 
of Newfoundland, one for the Yukon Territory and one for Mackenzie district of the Northwest 
ase thus making a total of two hundred and sixty-five members.”’ (R.S.C. 1952, 
c. 344. 


The number of representatives of each province elected at each of the 23 general 
elections since Confederation is given in Table 10. 


10.—Representation in the House of Commons as at Federal General Elections 1867-1958 


1925 | 1935 1953 

2 q 1874 1887 | 1896 1908 | 1917 
Province or Territory | 1867 | 1872 1882 1904 1926 | 1940 | 1949 | 1957 
1878 1891 | 1900 1911 | 1921 1930 | 1945 1958 
MOUUATIONN SS. s ce nss.kt ne a he 82 88 88 92 92 92 86 86 82 82 82 83 85 
MID IOOC Se oo. ice sistiace ens te 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 73 75 
INOVA SCOUSR 6 555.5.4050- 19 a, 21 21 Zt 20 18 18 16 14 12 13 12 
New Brunswick.......... 15 16 16 16 16 14 13 13 11 11 10 10 10 
MAnTbODA 0... 05 dssaeacie aoe 4 4 5 5 7 10 10 15 es 17 16 14 
British Columbia........ ee 6 6 6 6 6 13 14 16 18 22 
Prince Edward Island....| ... see 6 6 6 5 4 4 4 4 4 4 
Saskatchewan............ = 1% aie eet ill 4 4 10{ 10 16 21 21 20 17 
UB EIG AD 5 ean eens a ae rae Soot with 7 12 16 17 17 17 
Yukon cece esc ccersrereees j 1 1 1 1 1 1! 1 
Mackenzie River, N.W.T.|! °° "es a oS re ee \ 1 
Newfoundland........... ae ae a xs $s ee AS re Ae: cy a 7 ii 
Totals... 3 .2%..65,83%6 181 | 200| 206 | 211 | 215 | 213 | 214) 221 | 2385 | 245 | 245 | 262) 265 


Under their parliamentary system of representation, based on a ‘‘constitution similar 
in principle to that of the United Kingdom”, the people of Canada elect representatives 


_ having various political party affiliations as shown in Table 11. In a general election, the 


Canadian electorate not only determines what political party leader shall be called on 
to form the Government of the day, but it also decides which of the parties is to become 
the Official Opposition. Her Majesty’s Loyal Opposition occupies an essential place in 


constitutions based on the British parliamentary system, in that its function is to oppose 


or criticize in debate the Government in power—an essential to good government at all 
times. The Official Opposition is founded, like such institutions as the Cabinet and the 
Prime Ministership, on unwritten custom that has become firmly established. Although 
the position of Leader of the Opposition is not recognized in the British North America 
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Act, it received statutory acknowledgment in the Canadian Parliament in 1905 when the 
Senate and House of Commons Act (4-5 Edw. VII, c. 48, Sect. 2) provided an additional 
sessional allowance to “the member occupying the recognized position of Leader of the 
Opposition in the House of Commons’, 


11.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of Members 
of the House of Commons as Elected at the Twenty-Fourth General Election, Mar. 31, 
1958, and Revised to Sept. 1, 1958.1 


Speaker Miers. Seer eas nea tabs Pec hata The Hon. Rotanp MIcHENER 

Prine Memister Wie Pin ee oe ceo ee The Rt. Hon. Jonn GtorGe DIEFENBAKER 
Leader of the Opposition.0.....2...02.00.. The Hon. Lester B. PEARSON 

Clerk of the House of Commons........... Lion J. RAYMoNnD 


Nore.—The vote is summarized by provinces in Table 12, p. 76. The leaders of the political parties are indi- 
cated by asterisks (*). This information, except the population of constituencies, has been supplied by the Chief 
Electoral Officer. Party affiliations are unofficial. P.C.=Progressive Conservative; Lib.= Liberal; C.C.F.=Co- 
operative Commonwealth Federation; L.-Lab.= Liberal Labour. : 


; Pope Votes 
Province lation Voters | Total | Polled |: Party 
and Canna on Votes by Name of Member P.O. Address Affili- 

Electoral District 1956 List | Polled | Mem- ation 

ber 
No No No No 
Newfoundland— 

(7 members) 

Bonavista-Twillingate..| 48,354 | 24,349 | 18,117 | 18,670 |Hon. J. W. Pickersem. |Ottawa, Ont...... Lib. 
Burin-Burgeo.......... 46,362 | 21,624 | 16,318 | 11,360 |C. W. CarTEeR.......... St. JOnD Sie Lib. 
Grand Falls-White Bay- 

Mabradon. sn ccunec cs 71,416 | 35,034 | 26,649 | 16,328 IC. R. GRANGER........ St. Jolnis= sees ase Lib. 
Humber-St. George’s. .| 64,683 | 29,101 | 23,924 | 13,468 |H. M. Barren.......... Corner Brook..... Lib. 
St. John’s East......... 66,132 | 33,998 | 27,585 | 17,894 |J. A. McGrartH......... StJobnisnccaee PGs 
St. John’s West........ 62,921 | 32,947 | 26,706 | 15,953 |Hon. W. J. Browne....|St. John’s........ RAO 
Trinity-Conception..... 55,206 e720 jeols 629) |) 12,099 10. Ro PUCKER..... 0-0 St. Johnis:, caceer Lib. 

Prince Edward Island— 
(4 members) 
GN PS xs san setae a ee 17,853 | 9,956 | 8,965 | 5,018 |J. A. MacponaLp....... Cardigan.....<..0: Rae, 
PTINCO were ee epetio ate © 38,007 | 19,314 | 17,383 hae ee pe eG ean eerie ca ae 
13,969 |Hon. J. A. MacLran....|Beaton’s Mills....|P.C. 
Queens..-1.. sees esses 43,425 | 24,930 | 42,954 ee H. MacquaRRIE......... WictOriavecs cate IPA@e 
Nova Scotia— 
(12 members) 
Antigonish- 

Guysborough........ 26n8787 | 114, 707. Walia, 602) | mOn70o.4|CaO LmARYa....> 9+ ove Antigonish........ P.C? 
Cape Breton North and 

Vietoriane seen se: 46. 874) | 24,283 | 20)841 | 12) 0465. Mur. ..¢..se-.2- see Sydney Mines....|P.C. 
Cape Breton South..... 83,152 | 43,879 | 38,740 | 17,636 |D. MacInnis........... Glace Bay........ 12M Oy. 
Colchester-Hants...... 597529) 933,298" | 28) 833i" | 15, 653" |Cae. KENNEDY? ....- 25 "TTUrO® - xcetetettalters PaGe 
Cumberland J... -2.5.- 39,598 |. 22,688 | 19,017 | 11,379 |R. C. Coamss........... Ambherste.. «cent EiGe 
Digby-Annapolis-King, 71,076 | 39,163 | 33,621 Awe epee C. NowLaNn.... aN Re ase ae 

: , 693 SMCCLRA VES. cece alifaxth)..20 8s OF 
Halifax..............0. 107,943, /112,263 1179, 287 ‘Ba one El. MopRts....-...s6c.., Halifaxcotesel P.C. 
Inverness-Richmond...| 32,833 | 19,064 | 15,518 | 7,725 |R.S. MacLeLnan....... Portage, 

: Cape Breton....|P.C. 
Pictou’. c.ceceee oes 44,566 | 25,638 | 22,649 | 13,618 |R. MacHwawn........... New Glasgow....|P.C. 
Queens-Lunenburg...... 46,981 | 29,355 | 24,905 | 14,156 |L. R. Crouse.......... Lunenburg........ jEXGR 
Shelburne- Yarmouth- 

CISt@. w eee. von teas 45,287 | 25,818 | 22,408 | 12,071 |F. F. Leaere........... Pinkney’s Point. .|P.C. 

New Brunswick— 

(10 members) 

Charlottesyn.oveesecece 24,497 | 13,965 | 12,379 | 6,448 |[R. D. C. Srewarz...... St. George........ B.C. 
Gloucester..........2. 64,119 | 28,326 | 25,025 | 13,112 |H. J. Ropicwaup....... Cara quetie. aoe esc Lib. 
Kenteee’ (Bk Raa ae 27,492 | 12,949 | 11,236 | 6,118 |H. J. MicHavup.......... Buctouche........ Lib. 
Northumberland- 

WET ATIC UN aeracierels cere .| 47,223 | 22,862 | 19,665 | 10,206 |G. R. McWriaM....... Newcastle........ Lib. 
Restigouche- 

Madawaska.......... 76,708 | 35,342 | 30,956 | 17,221 |J. C. Van Hornge....... Campbellton. ..../P.C. 
TROVAl comet. oe --| 37,105 | 21,126 | 17,673 | 10,488 |Hon. A. J. Brooxs...... Sussex ®iccnaratrsis PGs 


1 Any changes in membership occurring between Sept. 1, 1958, and the date of going to press will be carried in 
an Appendix to this volume. 
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‘11.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of Members 
of the House of Commons as Elected at the Twenty-Fourth General Election, Mar. 31, 
1958, and Revised to Sept. 1, 1958—continued. 


Province 


an 
Electoral District 


New Brunswick—concl. 
Saint John-Albert...... 
Victoria-Carleton...... 


’ Quebec— 
(75 members) 
Argenteuil-Deux- 


Montagnes........... 
BRORUCGHLe shivah ces tcc 


Beauharnois-Salaberry . 
Bellechasse............ 


Berthier-Maskinongé- 


Delanaudiére........ 
Bonaventure. .......... 
Brome-Missisquoi...... 
Chambly-Rouville..... 
Champlain 20.5 oo circ, 
(CRavIORU ns. beaesane « 


Chateauguay-Hunting- 


don-Laprairie........ 
@hicoutimi.::.:......- 


Compton-Frontenac.. . 


Dorchester............ 


Drummond- 


PATGADASKD.. ca. se 5 2 


Gaspé 


weer cers es coe ee eens 


Ee de-la-Madeleine. . 
Joliette-L’ Assomption- 


Mongcalnts Ne: . 


Labelle Br ore ae 


One HeUcass seo oe 
otbiniere’..... 35.5... : 
Matapédia-Matane...... 
IMGGaNTIOS Yoon. ccm ccs 
Montmagny-L’Islet.... 
Nicolet-Yamaska...... 


ORENCHl. . ote e ees ck 
Quebec East........:.. 
Quebec South.......... 
Quebec West........... 


Québec- aaah 
Richelieu-Verchéres. . 


Richmond-Wolfe....... 
Rimouski Ae... we c 
oboryaleerre ee 
Saint-Hyacinthe-Bagot. 


Saint-Jean-Iberville- 


Napierville.......... 
Saint-Maurice-Lafléche. 


Popu- 
lation, 
Census 

1956 


55,069 
59,290 


53,811 
32,546 


87,101 


Votes 
Voters | Total | Polled Party 
on Votes by Name of Member P.O. Address Affili- 
List | Polled | Mem- ation 
ber 
No. No. No. 
OF SL a Aa Som ae OL ii ee Wl SB DEre soc eh aise oe Saint John........ PG 
22,083 | 17,961 | 10,692 |G. W. Montcomsry....|Woodstock....... EC: 
48,565 | 42,107 | 20,149 |W. L. M. Creaauan....|/Moncton.......... P.C. 
34,388 | 29,922 | 15,943 IJ. C. MacRag........... Fredericton....... PGs 
30,486 | 25,889 | 14,483 |J.O. Larour........... St. Benoit........ PC. 
285585" (245 7iol| 105417 |e. RACINM <o,.. sec. St. Honoré de 
Shenley........ Lib. 
31,939 | 25,883 | 13,202 |G. Brucuasr........... Ville de Léry..... P.C. 
15,842 | 18,204 | 6,861 |N. Dorion............. Ste. Foy.......... PC. 
QAF OO) eal sGoai) Le02 Ree AO: ee ore eee ae Louiseville....... PAC. 
19,514 | 16,992 | 9,185 |L. Grentmmr............ New Carlisle..... PC; 
22,434 | 18,575 | 11,361 |H. GRAFFrEY........... Knowlton........ PIC. 
25,300 | 21,362 | 10,546 |M. JoHNSON............ Belcetls-.2c8 F880 Pe. 
30520) 2 LOO) Lasoo le uNAYRees eae sa .tcst nie ieee see PORE EXO, 
323006 1° 24'896"1) 14705) |\T. da MARTERS 6: ..2 22.407 Amos.t.-cian. cee P.C. 
23,479 1° 20,447 | 12,315: 1M. -ASSELIN] 32 0.....52%'. Ta Matbaie ore P.C. 
28,040 | 22,033 | 12,865 |M. E. BarRRinGTon..... Ormstown........ P.C. 
34,437 | 30,659 | 15,407 |}V. BrasSaRD........... Chicoutimi....... P.C. 
20,844 | 18,171 | 9,383 |G. M. SrmarRns......... Lac Mégantic..... Pec. 
18,375 | 16,014 | 8,766 |N. DrovIn............. St. Maxime de 
Scott teste: C 
41,685 | 35,316 | 17,288 |S. BouLANGER.......... Victoriaville...... Lib. 
28,994 | 24,978 | 14,585 |R. L. ENGLISH......... Riviére au Renard|P.C 
25.020" |°20- Gap") 10.040 IR. aLaDUCSes ss... eek Maniwaki........ Lib. 
AT sOZ54 | sOOooul cUnlos TACO ARON... ts fon Hull?) 3. Sree Lib. 
DO edo) etal ene IBA YR ys hes het Gaspe x... P.C. 
46,600 | 37,561 | 21,821 |L.-J. Pranon............ Joliette snunice. cee PAG: 
18,088 | 14,683 | 7,691 |C. RicHARD............ Ste. Anne de la 
Pocatiére....... Pic, 
21,609 | 18,440 | 10,606 |Hon. H. CourteMANcHE| Mont Laurier..... E.G: 
19,931 | 17,813 CODON EC aiPARIZIA Usio sect ccoctress Almay 2: 2 as0oe see PRO. 
33,701 | 29,222 | 12,113 |A. Brassarp Jonquiére......... Lib. 
25,135 | 21,806 | 12,410 |M. Bouraer............ VAS Sacco s Lib. 
48,560 | 37,829 | 18,637 |P. S#VIGNY............. Westmount....... LEM Ce 
18,521 | 16,182 | 9,610 |Hon. R. O’Hurtey..... St. Gilles......... Pies 
295:752s} 25,081.) 14,9069 [Ay BELZILE.2 52. . 2. os St. Léon le Grand|P.C. 
31,569 | 26,942 | 138,486 |G. RoBERGE............ Thetford Mines...} Lib. 
20,173 | 16,777 | 8,689 |Hon. J. Lesaace!........ Quebec........... Lib. 
23,515 | 19,231 | 11,880 |Hon. P. Comrors........ Pierreville........ P.C. 
20,628 | 17,423 | 8,842 |P. MaRTINEAU.......... Campbell’s Bay..|P.C. 
25,580 | 21,627 | 11,386 |A. RompRE.............. Ste Ubaldsceascer C@? 
52622" | 45, 397-|) 22,28) |YoRe LASSE: 6... .c se Silletyiie scars Pi@s 
Oi, OLR ol Ose LOST Lie |UettuNN: oe ese. 4 eke MEDECi.n0158 tee PR: 
32,338 | 27,924 | 14,223 |J. E. BIssoNNETTE...... St. Vallier Ouest. .|P.C. 
53,501 | 46,471 | 25,394 |R. LarRENIERE......... SLO LOY: ci aera P2@, 
29,394 | 24,738-| 13,497 |L.-J.-L. CaRDIN........ Ste. Anne de Sorel] Lib. 
29,305 | 23,990 | 11,984 |V.-F. Dusors........... Asbestos......... Px: 
33,759 | 28,657 | 16,426 |E. MorISSeTTE.......... Mont. Joli..ic..d0ee Pic: 
23,342 | 19,984 | 10,696 JJ. N. TrRemBLay........ DUTPAMETEs wchre vee Pac: 
9255 (e) 26594771) Loa7ol |e RICARD!~ = <25..%. ome St. Hyacinthe Pic. 
80,739 | 26,826 | 14,3832 |}Y. Dupuis............. Stidean : iio: See Lib. 
43,873 | 35,059 | 18,556 |J.-A. RicHARD.......... Shawinigan....... Lib. 
825282" 24-8207) 13, 194 | PAAR Unies: ss. hee. Baie Comeau..... P.C. 
31,5755 (726,215) 13/001. |MOBorvin: <<... 66.02. 5 es Cranby see eet ee Lib. 
36,975 | 30,362 | 15,383 |M. ALLARD............. Sherbrooke....... .C. 
22,454 | 18,659 | 10,363 |R. L&rouRNEAU........ Stanstead Plain...|P.C. 
26,927 | 23,379 | 13,361 |A. FR&CHETTE........... Cabanosasnenneek iC. 


1 Resigned June 11, 1958, to assume leadership of the Liberal Party in Quebec; seat vacant at Sept. 1, 1958. 


See Appendix for later by-election. 
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11.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of Members 
of the House of Commons as Elected at the Twenty-Fourth General Election, Mar. 31, 
1958, and Revised to Sept. 1, 1958—continued. 


. Popu- Votes 
Province iation Voters | Total | Polled Party 
and Cones on Votes by Name of Member P.O. Address Affili- 
Electoral District 1956 List | Polled ek ation 
er 


| 


Quebec—concluded 


Terrebonne............ 81,895 | 46,746 | 37,953 | 19,319 |M. DescHaMBAULT...... St. Jéréme........ PC; 
Trois-Riviéres......... 62,932 | 36,338 | 30,505 | 18,049 |Hon. L. Batcmr........ Trois Riviéres....|P.C. 
Vaudreuil-Soulanges....| 32,361 | 18,420 | 15,558 | 8,161 |M. BourBonnals....... Terrasse 
Vaudreuil...... 1EKOr 
Villeneuve cecac. ce. 74,366 | 34,517 | 29,067 | 10,102 |A. Dumas.............. Malarticwnes. cess Lib. 
Island of Montreal and 
le Jésus— 
Cartier: db. Wsiemenss 48,952 | 25,907 | 16,7138 | 7,097 |L. D. Crestonu........ Montreal™).4-ee Lib. 
Dollard:cchnaeces 84,052 | 51,102 | 38,820 | 18,760 |G. Roumav............ Montrealt 2... eee. Lib. 
Hochelaga........... 75,004 | 46,363 | 32,101 | 16,706 |R. Eupus.............. Montreal......... Lib. 
Jacques-Cartier- 

Wasalley. ence cc aces 110,931 | 70,995 | 58,922 | 30,908 }J. Prarr................ Dorval)...ssenceec |B Ge 
Lafontaine........... 50,584 | 33,355 | 23,991 | 12,195 |J. G. Rarenin.......... Montreal zc. emer Lib. 
‘Laurier... skatuuts wer 47,055 | 29,400 | 20,046 | 10,125 | Hon. L. Cunvrier...... Pong Viaueneenee Lib. 
TGA VAL. iu open Mee eer 117,525 | 73,692 | 55,581 | 26,076 |R. BourDAGES......... Laval des Rapides|P.C. 
Maisonneuve- 

Rosemont......... 94,124 | 62,259 | 43,720 | 21,515 |J. P. DeScHATELETS..... Montreal......... Lib. 
Mercier: 2 :).enteee 124,913 | 76,119 | 53,256 | 26,463 |A. Gmuer.............. Cité de St. Michel] P.C. 
Mount Royal........ 106,636 | 66,494 | 46,113 | 22,051 |A. A. Macnaueuron....|Montreal......... Lib. 
Notre-Dame-de- 

Grace.!:,. see 93,983 | 59,476 | 45,260 | 27,145 |Hon. W. M. Hamitton..|Montreal......... EC: 
Outremont-Saint-Jean| 58,446 | 34,924 | 23,220 | 12,715 |R. Bourgus............ Outrémonticesc ss Lib. 
Papineau. seiticetotesoe 81,066 | 50,872 | 35,387 | 18,466 |A. Meunmr............ Montreal. 3. eee. Lib. 
St: Anni ea oraeh cc 40,783 | 22,689 | 16,143 | 8,289 |G. LorsELLE............ Montreal......... Lib. 
Saint-Antoine- 

Westmount........ 61,800 | 41,379 | 30,028 | 15,882 |R. WessTer............ Westmount....... PC: 
Saint-Denis.......... 65,286 | 40,538 | 29,080 | 14,737 |A. Dmnis............... Montreal... ...0.5..6 + Lib. 
Saint-Henri.......... 68,959 | 40,643 | 29,946 | 11,533 |H.-Prr Lussarp........ Montreal=. 2. nase Lib. 
Saint-Jacques........ 63,653 | 40,856 | 25,021 | 12,798 |C.-E. CamMpmaU......... Montreal. ie... Esc: 
St. Lawrence- 

St. George... ..uusis 44,510 | 27,503 | 17,901 | 9,702 |E. CHAMBERS........... Westmount....... LEA OF 
Sainte-Marie......... 60,539 | 35,657 | 22,770 | 11,635 |G. J. VauADE........... Montreal. ......5. PG. 
Verdun. 2.6 sv. elder 78,262 | 47,584 | 35,940 | 16,357 |H. HK. Monvreir........ Verdune.: s.cc0 sec dd Ore 

Ontario— 
(85 members) 

Algoma) Bast ;...0he ote 40,838 | 29,196 | 21,712 | 11,240 |Hon. L. B. Pearson*...|Ottawa........... Lib. 
Algoma West.......... 63,727 | 34,867 | 28,852 | 12,390 |G. EH. Nrxon............ Sault Ste. Marie. .} Lib. 
Brantiordan.. .canes ene 51,813 | 31,065 | 25,703 | 14,059 |J. WRATTEN............. Brantiord =. 2s: i eed Ors 
Brant-Haldimand...... 52,246 | 29,002 | 23,546 | 15,182 |J. A. CHARLTON......... Parise hye PC; 
Bruce: ee ae ee «8 28,658 | 17,142 | 14,576 | 9,120 |A. E. Roprnson........ Kincardine....... EC 
Carleton aie. teiked 92).500'| 57,412 14484929) |) 326741 RAW ELEaee oe: errs te Britannia Bay....|P.C. 
Coghranenas. ..5.< kei ec 42'.720: | 22.499" 17, 71050 ceeSod oseAs PABEtac. > stam Kapuskasing...... Lib. 
Dufferin-Simcoe....... 48,859 | 24,880 | 18,967 | 13,037 |Hon. W. E. Rowe...... Newton Robinson] P.C. 
Durham. att 2h taese 35,827.) 20;980.4o47,885) 9,.732'| Po VIVIAN O65 cate «5h -m Port Hope........ PoC. 
Elgin te ess eet 59,114 | 32,954 | 25,340 | 17,146 |J. A. McBarn........... St. Thomas...... 1e4ex 
PissexiHast season 93,859 | 52,464 | 43,588 | 18,074 |Hon. P. Martin........ Windsor... <5,..crexe Lib. 
Essex South........... 51,613 | 28,399 | 23,640 | 14,326 |R. D. THrasnHer....... Ambherstburg..... EG: 
Bssexi Westistcoeeee ex 99,948 | 55,688 | 42,173 | 18,927 |N. L. Spencer......... Windsorisnccscne. de Op 
Fort William.......... 51,450 | 29,129 } 25,181 | 9,915 |H. Bapanar............ Fort William..... Lib 
Glengarry-Prescott..... 44,984 | 24,345 | 20,400 | 10,385 |O. F. VinteENEUVE...... Maxville.......... 1c. 
Grenville-Dundas...... 37,541 | 22,103 | 15,737 | 10,793 |A. C. CassELMAN!...... Prescottass see es 1&4 Oe 
Grey-Bruce...........- 36,200 | 21,686 | 18,280 | 11,878 |E. A. WINKLER......... JH anOVer «amc casts EC 
Grey North:.\,.2stites 38,183") 23, 217.1019, 6383 1 12,240 ||P. aNOBLES. 23. . osc <6 Shallow Lake..... EC 
Halton: seeeieene bs. 68,297 | 43,467 | 34,960 } 21,056 |A. Busr................ Georgetown...... OF 
Hamilton East......... 67,147 | 39,537 | 29,897 | 15,046 |Q. Marrrntr............. Hamilton’... .ec. cot j2AOr 
Hamilton South....... 97,438 | 58,689 | 45,777 | 24,453 |R. M. T. McDonatp....| Hamilton......... EC: 
Hamilton West........ 72,232 | 42,259 | 31,094 | 19,863 |Hon. ELLen FarrctouGcn| Hamilton........ P.C. 
Hastings-Frontenac....| 46,950 | 27,096 | 20,257 | 13,983 |Hon. 8. E. Smirw....... Ottaiwateenieos.s cul LEAS 
Hastings South........ 62,804 | 34,830 | 29,381 | 17,849 |L. Grimus.............. Belleville......... EC; 
Haron sek seks 46,426 | 25,311 | 21,881 | 14,108 JE. Carprrr............. Brusselsiiig.. sae. PGs 
Kenora-Rainy River...} 67,356 | 33,138 | 27,493 | 11,956 |W. M. Benrpicxson..... enOra sacste «syste L.-Lab. 
Kenttreruiees....cawee 68,212 | 38,108 } 31,462 | 17,3848 |H. W. DanrorTH....... Blenheingkineasc E.G. 
WIN GREOM eels ercisieye eo accore 65,680 | 38,701 | 33,025 | 16,989 |(B. ALLMARK............ Kingstone... EG. 


1 Died May 11, 1958; seat vacant at Sept. 1, 1958. See Appendix for later by-election. 
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. 11.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of Members 
of the House of Commons as Elected at the Twenty-Fourth General Election, Mar. 31, 
1958, and Revised to Sept. 1, 1958—continued. 


: Popu Votes 
Province ition Voters | Total | Polled Party 
and __ Gesand on Votes by Affili- 
- Electoral District 1956 List | Polled a ation 
er 
No No. No. No. 
Ontario—concluded 
Lambton-Kent......... 41,220 | 23,583 | 18,735 | 12,835 |E. J. Camppeny.........|Wallaceburg...... PC. 
Lambton West......... 67,350 | 37,967 | 29,509 | 16,603 |J. W. MurpHy.......... ie ate P.C. 
BATIK tae od cancscaurn 37,903 | 22,204 | 16,557 | 12,116 |G. H. Doucert......... PCs 
10s | i ae em >a 43,199 | 25,583 | 22,040 | 12,675 |H. Sranron............ Seeley’s Bay..... LAGE 
ARCOM ee rnote we 8% 2 111,740 | 64,403 | 51,627 | 29,958 |J. Smrru................ St. Catharines....|P.C, 
London..... sites tatelaVsd are 74,865 | 46,777 | 36,399 | 24,276 le{@y 
Middlesex East........ 78,524 | 45,085 | 36,351 | 24,896 12s Ges 
Middlesex West........ 37,508 | 21,786 | 18,033 | 11,974 PECs 
Niagara Falls.......... 70,950 | 40,348 | 30,956 | 14,025 Lib 
Nickel Belt............ 60,098 | 29,774 | 25,363 | 11,866 Lib 
PISSING Paes. 58,258 | 31,977 | 26,940 | 15,046 Lib. 
INOITOUKAe. scenic gen «2 46,122 | 25,250 | 19,970 | 12,369 IPC: 
Northumberland....... 38,205 | 22,897 | 19,708 | 12,517 PC. 
Ontanioasmutidskcs's sc 99,039 | 58,844 | 46,611 | 26,887 1X 
Ottawa East........... 52,473 | 33,372 | 28,259 | 17,161 Lib. 
Ottawa West........... 68,255 | 44,767 | 37,913 | 19,098 Lib. 
DEG ca cue oseinch ek 65,228 | 36,986 | 29,714 | 22,079 iEAG- 
Parry Sound-Muskoka.| 52,556 30,517 | 24,342 | 14,888 mC 
tater ee chores oie 0's laanaiont 83,108 | 49,934 | 38,846 | 23,379 P.C. 
ORG es tte Be oases 53,410 | 32,294 | 26,245 | 18,295 P.C. 
Peterborough.......... 59,729 | 36,216 | 28,818 | 19,032 : seid Oe 
PontrArthur... nat coccc 78,111 | 39,784 | 31,794 | 12,217 |D. M. Fisner..........|Port Arthur...... C.C.F. 
Prince Edward-Lennox.| 35,666 } 20,342 | 15,361 | 10,783 |C. A. Mrutrcan.........|Napanee........., Pe. 
Renfrew North........ 45,802 | 23,543 | 20,821 | 10,425 |J. M. Foram.........../Pembroke........ Lib. 
Renfrew South......... 34,403 | 19,439 | 17,498 9,259 |J. W. BasKin.........../Renfrew.......... EA OM 
RO is Lh ettorasieand + 88,306} 50,514 | 43,380:) 21,575 |J.O. Gour...............|Casselman......... Lib. 
Simcoe East........... 54,006 | 29,164 | 24,153 | 15,149 |P. B. Rynarp.......... Orillianwe ss ueern’ Pes 
Simcoe North......... 40,754 | 25,051 | 19,947 | 13,855 |H. Suirn............... Ori eit hee PLCs 
Stormont. ies ceccepee? 56,452 | 31,867 | 26,637 | 13,964 ‘< Shiro mage nul OTUWAIL. Ste cee Exes 
DH DYUEY. cs crc occrued o: 67,868 | 37,631 | 31,970 | 16,216 |R. Mrrcneu............ Sudburnyaresse cee Lib. 
Timiskaming.......... 49,891 | 25,420 | 21,159 | 7,544 |A. Perers.............. Cie B: 
Pim mins a. kwh cta.atoa 45,469 | 23,286 | 19,493 7,342 SOVLAR TINGS. shi cho aes. ae LIATING. 40 cee C.C.F. 
Wietoria.--.7.f es 45,661 | 28,660 | 22,580 | 16,080 . W. HopGson........ iburton). ...... PC. 
Waterloo North........ 95,256 | 57,292 | 45,278 | 24,526 |O. W. M. Wercuen...... ince Star ee eee eee 
Waterloo South........ 53,518 | 32,330 | 26,135 | 15,624 |W. ANDERSON.......... Lise ee ee LEA 
uantt see tes. ee 78,656 | 44,365 | 36,420 | 15,865 |W. H. McMmuan.......|Thorold.......... Lib. 
Wellington-Huron...... 31,712 | 18,493 | 15,666 | 10,574 |M. Hown...............|Arthur:.......... PC; 
Wellington South....... 50,928 | 30,372 | 25,814 | 15,160 |A. D. Haues...........]Guelph........... P.C 
Wentworth............. 79,421 | 47,532 | 36,778 | 23,854 |F. BE. Lennarp.........)Dundas........... P.C 
ork Centre........... 127,591 | 80,081 | 58,628 | 30,764 |F. C. Stinson..........|Willowdale....... jG Ge 
more ast tos. ko 73,284 | 49,428 | 37,728 | 22,900 |R. H. McGrecor....../Toronto.......... IER Oe 
York-Humber......... 78,202 | 51,339 | 40,008 | 23,723 |Marcarer AirKEN......|/Toronto.......... EXC. 
2 orig North........... 70,595 | 45,201 | 34,178 | 21,499 |C. A. Caruers.........| Newmarket...... PC: 
York-Scarborough..... 167,310 |112,628 | 89,439 | 57,396 |F. McGer.............. Lh erage oh PC 
EVO South ws eidssa ore.cods 105,979 | 65,785 | 47,229 | 22,980 |W. G. Bescu.........../Toronto.......... P.-C. 
Pork West, (Fs... +00. 110,050 | 72,484 | 57,544 | 34,208 |J. B. Hammton........./Etobicoke........ PAC? 
City of Toronto— 
rosa views. a heee. 57,494 | 34,720 | 24,296 | 15,364 |Hon. G. Huus........../Toronto.......... PIC, 
Manforth 3.02 oo0nh ak 84,617 | 54,839 | 41,534 | 24,139 Sekt PO NUADD areletd. tha ao sree |G OLONGO = ska acn th iG} 
Davenport........... 62,430 | 32,641 | 25,307 | 12,117 «LD. MORTON: ..2/0.0.|Toronto... fs)... i@? 
Pennton eoTI7 ae 71,271 | 52,098 | 41,091 | 28,565 |Hon. D. M. Fuemina...|/Toronto.......... AOE 
Greenwood.......... 56,637 | 35,551 | 26,573 | 16,284 |Hon. J. M. Macponnetu.|Toronto.......... .C. 
High Park... 2.92 kv) 59,850 | 35,454 | 27,821 | 14,289 |J. W. Kucuerepa......./Toronto.......... .C. 
Parkdale. iti nor. 56,650 | 34,790 | 26,456 | 18,640 |A. Matonny............/Toronto.......... .Gk 
Rosedale.............| 55,088 | 33,519 24,826 | 15,429 ous WVAUKER  f.cac se | L OLODtO sccths foae AOS 
Sbeeaul’s. £268 Fi. 54,262 | 40,656 | 28,590 | 18,213 |Hon. R. Micuener.....|/Toronto.......... Kee 
MDAGINGs os. 0hsoesen « 85,490 | 43,310 | 29,893 | 14,616 |C. EK. Rea............../Toronto.......... Cy 
eprimty ooo... ...| 63,801 | 31,385 | 22,915 | 10,203 |. R. Locxymr........./Toronto.......... LG: 
‘ 
t 
_ Manitoba— 
zy (14 members) 
f randon-Souris........ 62,365 | 36,921 | 30,152 | 22,185 |W. G. Dinspaux........|/Brandon.......... P.C. 
Beeeonrehill. |. sent as, 48,999 | 22,856 | 17,994 | 11,506 |R. sO, 3.8.58. Ba in lon. .valte ?. BGs 
BOM ss so cee ooo. thee 41,304 | 22,299 | 18,885 | 8,674 1R.E. Forpms........... Dauphin......2...|P:G 
See eee eee 46,756 | 25,291 | 19,703 | 18,072 |G. Murre...............|Roland........... RuG; 
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11.—Electoral Districts, 


of the House of Commons as 
1958, and Revised to Sept. 1, 


Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of Members 
Elected at the Twenty-Fourth General Election, Mar. 31, 
1958—continued. 


Ponte Votes 
Province into Voters | Total | Polled Party 
and Connie on Votes by Name of Member P.O. Address Affili- 

Electoral District 8! List | Polled | Mem- ation 

1956 her 
No. No. No. No. 
Manitoba—concluded 
Marquette...........-. 49,190 | 26,009 | 23,015 | 14,748 Ne MANDZIUK.y. % sions Oakburnite-: eee Pee 
Portage-Neepawa...... 55,875 | 28,338 | 23,448 | 15,304 GUGRHATRFIELD:.a4-14¢ Portage la Prairie |P.C. 
Provencher..........-- 40,658 | 20,220 | 15,290 | 8,278 W. H. JoRGENSON....... Ste. Elizabeth LEG) 
SteBonilaces.... +s. 59,422 | 34,754 | 29,033 | 12,688 Tee REGNIBR. 5... 6 ace a St. Boniface...... RAC 
Selkirk 0 foo decthsit 49,047 | 23,775 | 18,767 | 8,878 EB. SreFANSON.........-- Gimlr sss esaee jk Or 
Springfield............. 41,814 | 21,545 | 16,743) 7,045 VAS VIACUI errr onemactns Winnipeg......... 124 Ore 
Winnipeg North........ 97,945 | 59,385 | 46,833 | 19,629 IVESRONGER ED eC etsy seats Winnipeg......... Pe: 
Winnipeg North Centre| 77,917 | 44, 625 | 32,445 | 14,911 |J. MacLman............ Winnipeg tie. aes: PACs 
Winnipeg South........ 98, 248 62,091 51,478 | 32,308 |G. CHOWN........++++- Winnipeg......... iB OS 
Winnipeg South Centre.| 80,500 53,443 | 41,912 | 27,722 |Hon. G CHURCHILL Winnipeg......... lee 
Saskatchewan— 

(17 members) 

Assiniboia.:..ccccce>-: 46,444 | 25,446 | 21,729 | 9,104 |H. R. ee is aarti Kayville ssc. see (CACHING 
Humboldt-Melfort..... 49,221 | 25,644 | 20,203 | 9,975 |R. Rapp.........++++++- Spalding’: Siteckine PLC 
Kindersley.........++: 47,724 | 26,043 | 21,484 | 8,935 |R. L. Fi sal cin Cree Kerrobert........ P.C. 
Mackenzie............- 45,971 | 22,421 | 17,281 | 9,138 |S. J. KorcHINSKI....... Ramias.e eo ce Pe: 
Meadow Lake......... 37,840 | 17,704 | 12,922 | 6,830 AM OMC ADIN Ue sete cane os Spiritwood....... be AGE 
Melville. ss sic cne cone: 42,219 | 22,752 | 19,925 | 8,440 |J. N. ORMISTON........- Meno nos enccIe bc iene 
Moose Jaw-Lake Centre| 64,947 | 37,274 | 31,627 18,736 |J. E. PASCOE..........-- Moose Jaw........ Pic: 
Moose Mountain........ 42,897 | 24,673 | 20,253 | 9,287 |R. R. SouTHAM......... Gainsborough... .|P.C. 
Prince Albert.......... 56,121 | 28,825 | 23,107 | 16,583 Rt. Hon. J. G. Dreren- 

BAKE pte rk ah cients Prince Albert..... P.C. 
Qu’Appelle..........-+- 39,894 | 21,168 | 17,931 | 10,514 | Hon. A. HAMILTON...... Saskatoon.......- PAC: 
Reoina City. fe tecse 81,235 | 52,182 | 45,123 | 24,424 | K. IEF SMO RE PR e reek eone ot Reginatccaccceeee PC: 
Rosetown-Biggar....... 45,303 | 25,619 | 21,022 | 9,962 |C. O. WOOPER ies bts 1 Hawarden........ LAG: 
Rlosthern. .. see -sasahieis 48,815 | 24,000 | 17,765 | 8,166 |E. NASSERDEN........-- Warman.......--. PC: 
Saskatoon ts sc0c.c 5 ass: 73,154 | 48,945 | 40,732 | 24,622 Fie PS JONES s sce bk cpueens Saskatoon........ jE Oe 
Swift Current- 

Maple Creek......... 55,313 | 31,487 | 25,823 | 11,618 |J. McINTOSH.........+6- Swift Current..... PIG; 
The Battlefords........ 52,300 | 26,355 | 20,430 | 10,970 |A. HornemR.........---- Blaine Lake...... PAC. 
orktongecsce «ce cetane 51,267 | 27,601 | 22,642 | 9,882 |G. D TDaCUANC Yc. t ccretn Raymore........- P.C. 

Alberta— 
(17 members) 
UNCACIAN ce ceo tics cores 46,105 | 24,961 | 19,287 | 9,669 |J. H. HorNek......-..- P.C. 
Athabasca oe et aieccae 56,611 | 25,778 | 18,944 | 9,751 |F.J. Braa.........----- RC: 
Battle River-Camrose..| 57,576 | 30,103 | 22,828 13,049 |C. S. SMaALLWOOD....... RC. 
IBOWPRIVED: «cctiecinss 47,454 | 25,690 | 20,229 | 12,695 E. M. Woo.mtiaMS....... bed Oe 
Calgary North......... 98,777 | 59,626 | 43,367 | 30,930 | Hon. D. S. HarkKNESS.. Lee. 
Calgary South......... 95,245 | 57,290 | 42,210 | 29,482 |A, SMITH..........+--+- PaG. 
Edmonton Hast........ 70,755 | 40,322 | 28,319 | 15,236 |W. SKOREYKO..........- PC. 
Edmonton-Strathcona..| 91,293 | 54,429 | 42,531 25,885 |T. NUGENT...........-- Pre. 
Edmonton West........ 106,778 | 61,781 | 46,763 | 30,937 Mis TOAMBER DE octet tes inXOr 
Jasper-Edson........... 62,652 | 32,339 22,000 12,522 |H. M. Horner........- BGs 
Beth bridge. aa. .ee eee 62,332 | 28,764 | 23,101 | 13,364 |D. R. GUNDLOCK....... PG. 
Macleod.) 252 5.finee 50,177 | 25,415 | 20,289 | 11,911 |L. B. Kinpr...........- Ee; 
Medicine Hat.......... 56,918 | 30,150 | 23,662 | 10,886 |E. W. BRUNSDEN....... PEC. 
Peace River........... 69, 725 34, 262 22,800 | 13,328 |G. W. Batpwin........ PC. 
Red Deet:: 22.3.0 eee 52,075 | 28,614 21,311 11,569 |H. Roaurs........ tac 08 Or 
Veoreville:ace. santsee 45,322 | 23,641 | 17,091 | 7,918 |F. J. W. Fane.......... P.C. 
Wetaskiwin............ 53,321 | 25,655 | 18,245 | 10,557 |J. S. SPEAKMAN.......-- PC. 
British Columbia— 
(22 members) 
Burnaby-Coquitlam....} 67,202 | 39,681 30,179 | 12,917 |E. Rea@imr.......-..-.-- East Burnaby....|C.C.F. 
Burnaby-Richmond....| 73,030 | 44,357 34,284 | 15,570 |J. DRYSDALE...........- Burma byadacee. cir RG 
(GEvcl ee yoanesGenonnnrtoce 60,464 | 32,474 | 21,778 | 9,327 |W. C. HENDERSON...... Riolla scones 1eXGE 
Coast-Capilano........ 91,051 | 56,211 | 44,698 | 19,343 |W. H. IPASGNE Sb ictecom Saket West Vancouver. .|P.C. 
Comox-Alberni TFA eR 65,414 | 33,454 | 25,114 | 11,483 |H. C. McQUILLUAN...... CourtenayYieadens PLC. 
Esquimalt-Saanich.....} 59,812 | 37,371 28,937 18,768 Hon. G. R. PEarKkes...|Saanich.........- P.C. 
Fraser Valley.........- 75,518 40, 464 31,696 | 13,890 |H. Hicks.............-- Chilliwack....... PCs 
Kream oopsiv..« swettttea tae 59,189 | 31,202 | 22,036 | 13,858 |Hon. EB. D. Futton.....| Kamloops......-. B.C 
Kootenay East.......- 36,845 | 19,154 | 16,162! 5,363 1M. L. McFARLANE...... Cranbrook....... E.G. 
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11.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of Members 
of the House of Commons as Elected at the Twenty-Fourth General Election, Mar. 31, 


. r Pocus. Votes 
Province, Territory lation Voters | Total | Polled Party 
and Clone on Votes by Name of Member P.O. Address Affili- 
Electoral District List | Polled | Mem- ation 
1956 bay 
No. No. No. No. 
British Columbia— 
concluded 
Kootenay West........ 53,633 | 28,024 | 21,897 | 9,460 |H. W. Herrinas....... Nakusp.......... C:C.F. 
Narsimo 6. Aes s. : 52,805 | 31,184 | 24,616 | 10,734 |W. F. Marrnews....... Nanaimo. .... ««.. je OR 
ew Westminster...... 104,632 | 66,614 | 51,162 | 21,202 |W. A..McLeNNAN....._. New Westminster |P.C. 
Okanagan Boundary. 58,903 | 33,275 | 27,115 | 13,065 |D. V. Puan.........._. Oliver): saaniecd< 1OF 
kanagan-Revelstoke..| 32,744 | 17,742 14,710 | 7,004 |S. Fuemina.............|Vernon........... ion 
PKCOONA te <. ox weve snake hers 56,664 | 22,283 | 16,858 | 6,647 |F. Howarp............ Derracet soe fhe CIC 
Vancouver-Burrard..... 59,862 | 42,155 | 29,978 | 18,001 |J. Taytor.............. Vancouver........ BG 
Vancouver Centre...... 43,346 | 35,792 | 23,163 | 14,044 |D. Juna...... A 4... cee oh] VANCOUVER Att ..a8 EC: 
ancouver East........ 57,302 | 34,152 | 23,913 | 11,486 |H. E. Wincn........... Vancouver........ CiC Rs 
Vancouver- Kingsway 61,720 | 38,270 | 28,132 | 11,928 |J. F. Browne........., Vancouver........ P-C. 
Vancouver Quadra..... 69,103 | 45,190 | 35,316 | 24,802 |Hon. H. C. Greun...., Vancouver........ PICs 
ancouver South....... 77,716 | 48,907 | 37,093 | 22,292 IE. J. Broomn........... Vancouver........ EC. 
WD RREORIA scree cs scr. Gi «hs 81,559 | 52,281 | 41,145 | 24,945 |A. D. McPamuups.. ||| Victoria..:....... EN On 
Yukon Territory— 
(1 member) 
ate tak a 12,190 | 6,071 | 5,469 | 2,947 |K. Nrensen............. Whitehorse....... P3C. 
Northwest Territories— 
(1 member) 
Mackenzie River....... 12,492 | 6,716 | 4,945 | 2,782 |M. A. Harpim.......... Yellowknife...... Lib. 
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Indemnities and Allowances.—Members of the Senate receive a sessional allowance 
at the rate of $8,000 per annum. In addition they receive at the end of each calendar 
year an annual expense allowance of $2,000 which is subject to income tax. Members 
of the House of Commons are paid a sessional allowance at the rate of $8,000 per annum. 
In addition they receive $2,000 as an expense allowance paid at the end of each calendar 
year. This allowance, except that for Ministers of the Crown and for Leaders of the 
Opposition in the House and in the Senate, is not subject to income tax. The remuneration 
of the Prime Minister is $25,000 a year and of a Cabinet Minister and the Leader of the 
Opposition $15,000 a year in addition to the sessional allowance and expense allowance 
each receives as a Member of Parliament. A Cabinet Minister is also entitled to a motor 
car allowance of $2,000. The remuneration of a Minister without Portfolio is $7,500 a 
year in addition to the sessional allowance and expense allowance. The Speakers of the 
Senate and of the House of Commons each receive, besides the sessional allowance and 
expense allowance, a salary of $9,000 and a motor car allowance of $1,000 and each is 
entitled to $3,000 in lieu of a residence. The Deputy Speaker of the House of Commons 
receives a salary of $6,000 and an allowance of $1,500 in lieu of a residence. The Deputy 
Chairman of Committees receives an annual allowance of $2,000. Parliamentary Assistants 
to the Ministers of the Crown receive $8,000 sessional allowance as Members of Parliament, 
$4,000 a year as Parliamentary Assistants and the $2,000 expense allowance paid to all 
Members of Parliament. 


The Federal Franchise.—The present federal franchise laws are contained in 
the Canada Elections Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 23). The franchise is conferred upon all 
Canadian citizens or British subjects, men and women, who have attained the age of 21 
| 64973-1—-64 
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years and who have been ordinarily resident in Canada for 12 months prior to polling day 
at a federal election and ordinarily resident in the electoral district on the date of the 
issue of the writ ordering such election. Persons denied the right to vote are:— 

(1) The Chief Electoral Officer and the Assistant Chief Electoral Officer; 

(2) Judges appointed by the Governor General in Council; 

(3) The returning officer for each electoral district; 


(4) Persons undergoing punishment as inmates of any penal institution for the commission of 
any offence; 


(5) Indians ordinarily resident on an Indian reserve who were not members of His Majesty’s 
Forces in World Wars I or II or who did not execute a waiver of exemption under the Indian 
‘Act from taxation on and in respect of personal property; 


(6) Persons restrained of their liberty or deprived of the management of their property by 
reason of mental disease; 


(7) Persons disqualified under any law relating to the disqualification of electors for corrupt 
and illegal practices. 


The Canadian Forces Voting Regulations set out in the Schedule to the Canada 
Elections Act prescribe voting procedure for members of the Armed Forces of Canada and 
also for veterans in receipt of treatment or domiciliary care in certain institutions. 


12.—Voters on the Lists and Votes Polled at the Federal General Elections of 1949, 
1953, 1957 and 1958 


Norse.—Corresponding statistics for the general elections of 1911, 1917, 1921 and 1925 are given in the 1926 Year 
Book, p. 82; those for 1926 in the 1945 edition, p. 66; those for 19380 and 1935 in the 1948-49 edition, p. 94; those for 
1940 in the 1956 edition, p. 81; and for 1945 in the 1957-58 edition, p. 57. 
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Voters on the Lists Votes Polled 
Province or Territory | |—— eS eee oe 
1949 1953 1957 1958 1949 1953 1957 1958 
No No No No No. No No No 
Newfoundland............- 182,439 194,715 197,239 204,778 105, 190 111,768 92,858 160, 928 
Prince Edward Island..... 55,772 55, 469 54,224 54,200 68,3931 66,5622 67,2183 69,3021 
Nova Scotia.....-ssee-e:: 373, 585 380, 836 384,948 390, 196 338,9282| 334,855? 394,1302| 418,4792 
New Brunswick.......-.--- 286,723 287, 657 291,036 294, 387 225,877 225,390 237, 001 249, 706 
Quebec......ceeeeeeee reer 2,177,152 | 2,352,619 2,504,978 2,576,682 || 1,610,510 1,565,400 | 1,815,586 2,045,199 
OntariOGcn .aeourn Ges bye: 2,718,118 2,894,150 3,100,456 3,189,422 2,042,294 1,938,959 2,295,033 2,534,555 
ManttoDarcacss: oss oe: 451, 882 465,374 473, 802 481, 552 324,079 276, 422 351, 827 385,648 
Saskatchewan......-.--+-:> 472, 884 480, 532 484,318 488, 139 375,471 356,479 392, 266 399, 949 
INbertateece ones nck or 492,228 548,747 591,043 608, 820 341,222 343, 258 431,184 452,977 
British Columbia......... 673, 782 730, 882 802,017 830, 237 464,785 475,456 596, 424 629, 982 
Yukon Territory?.......... 9,064 5,028 5,516 6,071 6, 823 3,818 4,892 5,469 
Northwest Territories‘.... hee 5, 682 6, 434 6,716 ee 3,596 4,043 4,945 
MotalS ic cjacernecs oo 7,893,629 | 8,401,691 | 8,896,011 9,131,200 || 5,903,572 5,701,963 | 6,682,462 7,957,139 


1 Each voter in the double-member constituency of Queens County, P.E.L., had two votes; in 1958, 24,930 voters 
on the list cast 42,954 votes. 2 Each voter in the double-member constituency of Halifax, N.S., had two 
votes; in 1958, 112,253 voters on the list cast 179,287 votes. 3 Electoral District of Yukon. 4 Electoral 
District of Mackenzie River. 


Subsection 3.—The Judiciary 


The Federal Judiciary 


The Parliament of Canada is empowered by Sect. 101 of the British North America 
Act to provide from time to time for the constitution, maintenance and organization of a 
general Court of Appeal for Canada and for the establishment of any additional courts for 
the better administration of the laws of Canada. Under this provision, Parliament has 
established the Supreme Court of Canada, the Exchequer Court of Canada and certain 
miscellaneous courts. 
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Supreme Court of Canada.—This Court, first established in 1875 and now governed 


by the Supreme Court Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 259), consists of a chief justice who is called 
the Chief Justice of Canada, and eight puisne judges. The chief justice and the puisne 


' judges are appointed by the Governor in Council and they hold office during good be- 


haviour but are removable by the Governor General on address of the Senate and the House 
of Commons. They cease to hold office upon attaining the age of 75 years. The Court 
sits at Ottawa and exercises general appellate jurisdiction throughout Canada in civil and 
criminal cases. The Court is also required to consider and advise upon questions referred 


-_ to it by the Governor in Council and it may also advise the Senate or the House of Commons 


on private Bills referred to the Court under any rules or orders of the Senate or the House 
of Commons. 

Appeals may be brought from any final judgment of the highest court of final resort 
in @ province in any case where the amount or value of the matter in controversy exceeds 


the sum of $10,000. An appeal may be brought from any other final judgment with leave 


of the highest court of final resort in the province; if such court refuses to grant leave the 
Supreme Court of Canada may grant leave to appeal. The Supreme Court may grant 
leave to appeal from any judgment whether final or not. Appeals in respect of indictable 
offences are regulated by the Criminal Code. Appeals from federal courts are regulated 
by the statute establishing such courts. The judgment of the Supreme Court of Canada 
in all cases is final and conclusive. 


13.—Chief Justice and Judges of the Supreme Court of Canada as at Sept. 1, 1958 


(In order of seniority) — 


OO — ——————————————E—*7x&q=—>E~—X&*=E&*=:__—E=E&ZXZ=====—=>—=—————=—=>=> 


Date 
Name of 
Appointment 
#ne don. Chief Justice’ Parrick Karwin) -.) 2.00. 26000) 27 OO ee July 1, 19541 
ine ton: Justice: Rosgnt’T ASCHBREAU 1154 sides. Dees Pealbenla via cute ccw shud oc cb cau luebclloes Feb. 9, 1940 
IACI AD EAN Dye ore seins swreputorte fan sb biak Laide een hanks, and o Pour eee acess Apr. 22, 1943 
The Hon. Justice Cuartes H. Locke...) 6... eee cece ccs eechecaeee a i SL ed June 3, 1947 
wme 00, Justice JOmN RR, CaRPwWRIGHT (sh. fabs vowncines Sos ode ves Sudan « RPL bebe. stblbeeeaue, Dec. 23, 1949 
eaeertOn. JUGS do. Fin (BRALD. BATTEN . oc cct ice 4x «below ¢umreemean, Jeoveerocecws bce scbce Dec. 23, 1949 
The Hon. Justice Douctas CHARLES ABBOTT...........0 000 e cece cece nce e ec ec cece eee eee. July 1, 1954 
The Hon. Justice RoNALD MARTLAND........ ph eepehioeeacr ae: toh ee A Meade Sisen PR et heats ee, Jan. 15, 1958 
ee RGIS WV ILPRED SUDSONS 5 gocc5 $4 cniuip sees oh bucagns rote esarsivtash ch Base, Sears eleensak ans bec Feb. 5, 1958 


1 First appointed as a Judge of the Supreme Court, July 20, 1935. 


Exchequer Court.—The Exchequer Court of Canada was first established in 1875 
as part of the Supreme Court of Canada but is now a separate court governed by the 
Exchequer Court Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 98). The Court consists of a president and four 
puisne judges who are appointed by the Governor in Council. The president and the 
puisne judges hold office during good behaviour but may be removed by the Governor 
General on address of the Senate and the House of Commons. They cease to hold office 
upon attaining the age of 75 years. The Court sits at Ottawa and also at any other place 


in Canada where sittings may be fixed by the Court. The jurisdiction of the Court 


extends to cases where claims are made by or against the Crown in right of Canada. 
Proceedings against the Crown are taken by petition of right pursuant to the Petition of 
Right Act (R.S.C. 1952, ¢. 210). 

An appeal lies to the Supreme Court of Canada from any final judgment of the 


_ Exchequer Court in which the amount in controversy exceeds $500; an appeal also lies 


* ye 


with leave of the Supreme Court in certain cases where the amount in controversy does 


not exceed $500 or where the judgment is not final. 


The Exchequer Court also exercises admiralty jurisdiction in Canada. This was 


; first conferred in 1891 by the Admiralty Act (54-55 Vict., c. 29) and is now governed by 


ree <. ~ =e 


¥ 


the Admiralty Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 1). Under this Statute the Exchequer Court is con- 


tinued as a Court of Admiralty. The president and puisne judges of the Exchequer Court 
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exercise admiralty jurisdiction throughout the whole of Canada. In addition, Canada 
is divided into various admiralty districts; a district judge in admiralty is appointed for 
each district. Appeals to the Supreme Court of Canada from judgments of the president 
or the puisne judges are governed by the general appeal provisions in the Exchequer Court 
Act. Appeals may be taken from a final judgment of a district judge in admiralty either 
to the Exchequer Court or direct to the Supreme Court of Canada. 


Miscellaneous Courts.—Railway Act.—The Railway Act, 1903 (R.8.C. 1952, 
c. 234) established the Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada as a court of record; 
by the Transport Act, 1938 (R.S.C. 1952, c. 271) the name was changed to the Board 
of Transport Commissioners for Canada. This Court exercises jurisdiction with respect 
to railway matters. The Governor in Council is given jurisdiction to vary any order of the 
Board and an appeal lies from the Board to the Supreme Court of Canada upon a question 
of jurisdiction or a question of law. 


Bankruptcy Act.—By virtue of Sect. 91 (21) of the British North America Act, 1867, 
Parliament has exclusive legislative jurisdiction in relation to bankruptcy and insolvency. 
By the Bankruptcy Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 14) the superior courts of the provinces are 
constituted bankruptcy courts; original jurisdiction is conferred upon the trial courts 
and appellate jurisdiction is conferred upon the appeal courts of the provinces. 


Income Tax Act.—By the Income Tax Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 148) an Appeal Board 
is established consisting of a chairman and not fewer than two or more than four members 
with jurisdiction over appeals against income tax assessments. A further appeal may be 
taken to the Exchequer Court. 


Provincial and Territorial Judiciaries* 


Certain provisions of the British North America Act govern to some extent the 
provincial judiciaries. Under Sect. 92 (14) the legislature of each province exclusively 
may make laws in relation to the administration of justice in the province including the 
constitution, maintenance and organization of provincial courts both of civil and of 
criminal jurisdiction. Sect. 96 provides that the Governor General shall appoint the 
judges of the superior, district, and county courts in each province except those of the 
courts of probate in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. Sect. 100 provides that the salaries, 
allowances and pensions of judges of the superior, district and county courts (except the 
courts of probate in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick) are to be fixed and provided by the 
Parliament of Canada and these are set out in the Judges Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 157). Under 
Sect. 99 the judges of the superior courts hold office during good behaviour but are remov- 
able by the Governor General on address of the Senate and House of Commons. The 
tenure of office of district and county court judges is fixed by the Judges Act as being 
during good behaviour and their residence within the county or union of counties for which 
the court is established. 


All provinces have minor courts with limited civil and criminal jurisdiction, the 
judges of which are appointed by provincial authority as, for example, Justices of the 
Peace, Magistrates and Juvenile Court Judges. Except in Quebec there are County or 
District Courts of each province with limited jurisdiction varying from $500 to $2,500 in 
amount. Each province has a Superior Court with virtually unlimited jurisdiction 
variously known as Court of Queen’s Bench, Supreme Court, Superior Court, etc. There 
is also a Court of Appeal in each province. 


The Yukon Act and the Northwest Territories Act each provide for a superior court 
of record in and for the Territory, called the Territorial Court, and consisting of one or 
more judges appointed by the Governor in Council. The judges of the Territorial Court 
of the Yukon Territory are ex officio judges of the Territorial Court of the Northwest 
Territories. The superior courts of adjacent provinces exercise certain concurrent juris- 
diction in civil matters. Police magistrates and justices of the peace have jurisdiction in 
minor civil and criminal cases. 


* More detailed information concerning provincial judiciaries is given in the 1954 Year Book, pp. 48-55. 
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Section 2.—Provincial and Territorial Governments* 


In each of the provinces, the Queen is represented by a Lieutenant-Governor appointed 
by the Governor General in Council. The Lieutenant-Governor acts on the advice and 
with the assistance of his Ministry or Executive Council which is responsible to the Legis- 
lature and resigns office under circumstances similar to those described at p. 62 concerning 
the Federal Government. 


The Legislature of each province is unicameral, consisting of the Lieutenant-Governor 
and a Legislative Assembly except for the Province of Quebec where there is a Legislative 
Council as well as a Legislative Assembly. 


The Legislative Assembly is elected by the people for a statutory term of five years 
but may be dissolved within that period by the Lieutenant-Governor on the advice of the 
- Premier of the province. 


The source of legislative authority of the Provincial Legislatures is the British North 
America Act, 1867 (30-31 Vict., c. 3 and amendments). Under Sect. 92 of the Act the 
Legislature of each province exclusively may make laws in relation to the following 
matters: amendment of the constitution of the province except as regards the Lieutenant- 
Governor; direct taxation within the province; borrowing of money on the credit of the 
province; establishment and tenure of provincial offices and appointment and payment of 
provincial officers; the management and sale of public lands belonging to the province and 
of the timber and wood thereon; the establishment, maintenance and management of 
public and reformatory prisons in and for the province; the establishment, maintenance and 
management of hospitals, asylums, charities and eleemosynary institutions in and for the 
province, other than marine hospitals; municipal institutions in the province; shop, saloon, 
tavern, auctioneer and other licences issued for the raising of provincial or municipal 
revenue; local works and undertakings other than interprovincial or international lines of 
ships, railways, canals, telegraphs, etc., or works which, though wholly situated within 
one province, are declared by the Federal Parliament to be for the general advantage either 
of Canada or of two or more provinces; the incorporation of companies with provincial 
objects; the solemnization of marriage in the province; property and civil rights in the 
province; the administration of justice in the province including the constitution, main- 
tenance and organization of provincial courts both of civil and of criminal jurisdiction 
including procedure in civil matters in these courts; the imposition of punishment by fine, 
penalty or imprisonment for enforcing any law of the province relating to any of the 
aforesaid subjects; generally all matters of a merely local or private nature in the province. 


Further, in and for each province the Legislature exclusively may, under Sect. 93, 
make laws in relation to education subject to certain restrictions relating to the establish- 
ment of schools by religious minorities. These powers with similar restrictions were 
conferred on the more recently admitted provinces on their inclusion as units in the 
federation. 


The Provincial Legislatures may also make laws under Sect. 95 in relation to agri- 
culture and immigration subject to any laws of the Parliament of Canada in relation to 
these subjects. 


Provincial Franchise.—Details regarding qualifications and disqualifications of 
the franchise are contained in the Elections Act of each province. In general, every person, 
male or female, at the age of 21 years who is a Canadian citizen or a British subject, who 
complies with certain residence requirements in the province and the electoral district of 

-polling and who falls under no statutory disqualifications, is entitled to vote. These 
qualifications apply with modifications to voters in most provinces. The principal 
exception gives voting privileges to persons in Saskatchewan at the age of 18 and in Alberta 
and British Columbia at 19 years. 


* The information given in Subsections 1 to 9 of this Section is brought up to Sept. 1, 1958. Provincial elections 
held between that date and the date of going to press will be carried in an Appendix to this volume. 
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Subsection 1.—Newfoundland 


The Government of Newfoundland consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive 
Council and a Legislative Assembly. At Sept. 1, 1958, the Honourable Campbell 
Macpherson was Lieutenant-Governor of the Province. He was commissioned on Dec. 16, 
1957. 

The Legislative Assembly has 36 members elected for a term of five years. The 
Legislature elected Oct. 2, 1956, is the 31st in the history of Newfoundland and the 38rd 
since Confederation. 

The Premier receives a salary of $10,000 and the other Cabinet Ministers $9,000 
per annum plus a sessional indemnity of $3,333.33. Hach member of the House of As- 
sembly receives a sessional indemnity of $3,333.33 plus travelling and expense allowance 
of $1,666.66. An additional allowance of $3,000 is made to the Leader of the Opposition. 


14.—Legislatures of Newfoundland since Confederation and Ministry as at Sept. 1, 1958 
Legislatures 1949-58 


_—————— nnn inn 


Date of : Number Date of Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions First Opening Dissolution 
May 1627) 91940" dilate) .niesiaga Gee ee lt oa CE ae civ ols 4 July 13, 1949 Nov. 3, 1951 
Nos ce OOk ck OU io 6 a ern cei ole ea Okeke ae TO ache a Mar. 12, 1952 Sept. 10, 1956 
Oct 3) 1656 Mord ee ees ce ee eee en eae cme. ws 1 Mar. 20, 1957 1 


UE EEEIEAIEEIEIRENEERRREREROEREnE 


1 Life of Legislature not expired at Sept. 1, 1958. 


First Ministry 
(Party standing at latest General Election, Oct. 2, 1956: 32 Liberals and 4 Progressive Conservatives.) 


Nors.—Date of appointment does not necessarily mean that the Minister was sworn in on date given. 
——————————————OO—O——— 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment Appointment 


Premier and Minister of Economic Develop- 


AMET Gate Ale eee tis cle niet ea eee Hon. J. R. SMALLWOOD........... Apr. 1, 1949 | Apr. 1, 1949 
IAT OrnGy. (HEMET. s cocd pins ue dina tice ane 44 Hon, Re CURTIS. oa dcnc0shee Apr. 1, 1949 | Apr. 1, 1949 
Minister of Mines and Resources............ Hons Were KEOUGH teat cee July 29, 1949 | May 1, 1957 
Minister Of i DOUT scoisyesece susie Sieleieacs toa cimn Hon wG@. be BALTAN ee eer Apr. 4, 1950} Apr. 4, 1950 
Minister of Public Welfare................... Hon. S. J. HerreRTON........... July 29, 1949 | Apr. 10, 1955 
Minister\ofeHinance! 2on.!sesnacesias iad cee HonmHaS;, SPENGHR ese. «hele: July 29, 1949 | May 1, 1957 
Minister of Public Works.................... ond. Je ATR R oi ie eon euspas Apr. 4, 1950 | May 1, 1957 
Minister of Wducation.. 72050 -.2 .ee cee Hons EW. ROWE esterase te May 21, 1952 | May 1, 1957 
Minister without Portfolio.................. Hon peed acm Wishiet pits ee cre Dec. 15, 1951 | Dec. 15, 1951 
Minister of Provincial Affairs............... Hon. Myurs P. MurRRAY......... Dec. 15, 1951 | Dec. 15, 1951 
Solicitor-General sass . pede sectors sc neta Hon. Myues P. MurRRAY......... Dec. 15, 1951 | Apr. 10, 1955 
Minister Of High wa ys.iie ic oe viesesines soe ee Hon diGadeOWER ass chec. sce ee Dec. 15, 1951 | May 1, 1957 
Minister-Of MISHeriCgi cht. fan's cetoaie cite elec lenetays Hon. J. T. CHEESEMAN........... May 1, 1957 | May 1, 1957 
Minister of Municipal Affairs and Supply....| Hon. B. J. ABBorr............... May 1, 1957 | May 1, 1957 
Ministersof Healtlic.ca...cscs «semmerrscut “rs Honad. Ma MCGRATH rer or May 1, 1957 | May 1, 1957 


en Sen 


Subsection 2.—Prince Edward Island 


The Government of Prince Edward Island consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an 
Executive Council and a Legislative Assembly. The Honourable F. Walter Hyndman, 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Province at Sept. 1, 1958, was commissioned to office on 
Mar. 31, 1958. Lieutenant-Governors since Confederation are cited in the 1951 Year 
Book, p. 86, and the 1957-58 edition, p. 62. 


The General Assembly elected May 25, 1955, is the 48th in the history of Prince 
Edward Island Legislatures and the 23rd since Confederation. It has 30 members from 
15 electoral districts who serve for a statutory term of five years. One-half of the Members 
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of the Legislative. Assembly are elected on a property vote. Each district elects one 
Councillor (elected on a property vote) and one Assembly member (elected on a genera] 
franchise vote). 

The annual salary of the Premier is $6,000 and that of a Cabinet Minister $4,000, 
except for the Minister of Education and the Minister of Health each of whom receives 
$3,000. Every Member of the Assembly is paid the sum of $1,450 for each session 
attended by him and an additional amount of $500 tax free as indemnity for expenses 
incurred. The Speaker is paid an additional sum of $400 and a further additional amount 
of $200 tax free as an indemnity. The Leader of the Opposition is paid an additional 
sum of $800 and a further additional amount of $200 tax free for expenses incurred by 
him in performance of official duties. 


15.—Legislatures and Premiers of Prince Edward Island 1935-58 and Ministry as at 
Sept. 1, 1958 


Legislatures 1935-58! 
Date of : Number Date of Date of 
Election Legislature of Sessions First Opening Dissolution 


See ee ee) (Se 


1 The Ministries from 1935-58 were: 19th Ministry sworn in Oct. 14, 1933, under the leadership of Hon. W. J. P. 
MacMillan; 20th Ministry sworn in Aug. 15, 1935, under the leadership of Hon. W. M. Lea; 21st Ministry sworn in 
Jan. 14, 1936, under the leadership of Hon. T. A. Campbell; 22nd Ministry sworn in May 11, 1943, under the leadership 
of Hon. J. Walter Jones; 23rd Ministry sworn in May 25, 1953, under the leadership of Hon. A. W. Matheson. 
2 Life of Legislature not expired at Sept. 1, 1958. 


; Twenty-Third Ministry a 
(Party standing at latest General Election, May 25, 1955: 27 Liberals and 3 Progressive Conservatives.) 
Note.—Ministers are shown at date of original appointment as a Minister and at date of appointment to present 


portfolio, despite the formation of a new Ministry consequent upon the appointment of a new Premier. Date of 
appointment does not necessarily mean that the Minister was sworn in on date given. 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment Appointment 


Premier, Attorney and Advocate General, 


President of the Executive Council, and ' May 25, 1953 
Minister of Welfare and of Labour........ Hon. ALtExANDER W. MarHeson..} May 11, 1943 aes 2 ae 
ar? 6: 

Minister of Industry and Natural Resources 

BEC OMPISHETICST Liu ss eee dese ssae sesso Hon. Dougatp MacKInnon..... Sept. 16, 1939 | June 15, 1955 
Mimister of Agriculture.........c.ssee-eeeeess Hon. EUGENE CULLEN........... Apr. 16, 1949 | June 15, 1955 
Minister of Education............sceeeceeees FTONP Ker CLARKE: beeen oi 6 0s: June 16, 1951 | June 15, 1955 
Provincial Secretary and Treasurer......... Hon. B. Eartzt MacDonatp..... ,| May 25, 1953 | June 15, 1955 
Minister of Highways and Public Works..... Hon. J. Gzorez MacKay........ Jan. 18, 1955- (me 16, ee 
Mantstor ol realty... (fo «cst eeiee soe eee Hon. M. Lorngs BonnNgELL........ June 15, 1955 | June 15, 1955 
Minister without Portfolio.................. Hon. Epwarp P. Foury......... June 10, 1954 |} June 15, 1955 
Minister without ‘Portfolio...... Bran ae aes Hon. F. W. PHIurs............. Apr. 38, 1956 | Mar. 6, 1958 


Subsection 3.—Nova Scotia 


The Government of the Province of Nova Scotia has a Lieutenant-Governor, an 
Executive Council and a House of Assembly. Major General the Honourable E. C. Plow, 
Lieutenant-Governor at Sept. 1, 1958, was commissioned to office Jan. 15, 1958. Lieutenant- 
Governors since Confederation are cited in the 1951 Year Book, p. 87, and the 1957-58 
edition, p. 63. 
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The Legislature has 43 members elected for five years, the maximum duration of its 
existence. The Legislature elected Oct. 30, 1956, was the 46th in Nova Scotia’s history 
and the 23rd since Confederation. 


The Premier of the Province receives a salary of $12,000 per annum and each Cabinet 
Minister a salary of $10,000 per annum. Each Member of the House of Assembly receives 
a sessional indemnity of $2,400 and an allowance of $1,200 for expenses incidental to the 
discharge of his duties. The Leader of the Opposition receives an allowance of $3,000 
in addition to his sessional indemnity. 


16.—Legislatures and Premiers of Nova Scotia 1933-58 and Ministry as at Sept. 1, 1958 
Legislatures 1933-58! 


Date of ‘ Number Date of Date of 
Election Teesauie of Sessions First Opening Dissolution 


AUeT 22: 1988" Liberace: tet te nae ca eer te 4 Mar. 1, 1934 May 20, 1937 

June 29, 1937 TSGh6 coy tt osha Se ch et So Sete oer 4 Mar. 1, 1938 Sept. 19, 1941 

Oct. 28, 1941 19th es creocnen es eee ee ee 4 Feb. 19, 1942 Sept. 12, 1945 

Oct. 23), 1945s al 20b Met cntieccacls Stcmvecn Richie acho Eki eee 4 Mar. 14, 1946 Apr. 27, 1949 

June 9, 1949. We Qi Stic. oa. cic.0 cer ura 2 saree eee 4 Mar. 21, 1950 Apr. 14, 1953 

May 2601958" i 22nd seep cee. bcs shawnee ee ure 3 Feb. 24, 1954 Sept. 20, 1956 
2 2 


Octs 30, C1966. Te sara.. tax. nam osas concukar on 1 peer e aa Feb. 27, 1957 


1 The Ministries from 1933-58 were: 12th Ministry sworn in Sept. 5, 1933, under the leadership of Hon. Angus 
L. Macdonald; 13th Ministry sworn in July 10, 1940, under the leadership of Hon. A. 8. MacMillan; 14th Ministry 
sworn in Sept. 8, 1945, under the leadership of Hon. Angus L. Macdonald; 15th Ministry sworn in Apr. 18, 1954, under 
the leadership of Hon. Harold Connolly; 16th Ministry sworn in Sept. 30, 1954, under the leadership of Hon. Henry 
D. Hicks; 17th Ministry sworn in Nov. 20, 1956, under the leadership of Hon. Robert L. Stanfield. 2 Life 
of Legislature not expired at Sept. 1, 1958. . 


Seventeenth Ministry 


(Party standing at latest General Election, Oct. 30, 1956: 24 Progressive Conservatives, 18 Liberals, 1 Co-operative 
Commonwealth Federation.) 


Notse.—Date of appointment does not necessarily mean that the Minister was sworn in on date given. 


——_— 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment | Appointment 


Premier, Provincial Treasurer, Chairman 


of the Nova Scotia Power Commission....| Hon. R. L. STANFIELD........... Nov. 20, 1956 | Nov. 20, 1956 
Minister of Highways and Provincial Sec- 

POURES sy orerele Re oie starevansl on ele veksvchevaveiaremtavencsenvi On eG: Mls O MEDEA a orercheeceseteerrwcnnes Nov. 20, 1956 | Nov. 20, 1956 
Attorney General and Minister of Public 

Leal tine eer. cierto ernst onc ainaome Hon. R. A. DoNAHOE............ Nov. 20, 1956 | Nov. 20, 1956 
Minister of Lands and Forests and Minister 

of MunicinaleAfiairs. .f2..<05. 20 .eeeeeiee a: Hons Cabny via ts.os2 2 oss ope Nov. 20, 1956 | Nov. 20, 1956 
Minister of Public Works and Minister of 

Mi OUT ree etna Be ort thes or otk) eo otoe st ana Hon. (S22S PYRE 2 19sec &- Nov. 20, 1956 | Nov. 20, 1956 
Minister of Agriculture and Marketing....... Hon. E. D. HatipurTon......... Nov. 20, 1956 | Nov. 20, 1956 
Minister of Mines and Minister of Trade and 

Mn GAUstr yes oe ee So obo eto Wiishnas sieleleratotslelonsis'a Hons Be Av MANSON 00005 cass 6: Nov. 20, 1956 | Nov. 20, 1956 
Minister without Portfolio................... Hon. N. L. FERGUSSON.......... Nov. 20, 1956 | Nov. 20, 1956 
Minister of Education and Minister of Public 

Welfare. nies cess dees ee eee hee Hon. M. 8. Leonarp.............| Aug. 8, 1957 | Aug. 3, 1957 


Subsection 4.—New Brunswick 


The Government of New Brunswick has a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive Council 
and a House of Assembly. The Honourable J. Leonard O’Brien, Lieutenant-Governor 
at Sept. 1, 1958, was commissioned to office June 6, 1958. Lieutenant-Governors since 
Confederation are cited in the 1951 Year Book, p. 89. 


The Legislature elected June 18, 1956, is the 43rd in New Brunswick’s history and the 
16th since Confederation. It has 52 members who are elected for a statutory term of 
five years. 


~ 
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The Premier receives $5,000 per annum in addition to the salary for any other portfolio 
he may hold. The salary of each Cabinet Minister is $7,500, the amount paid as indemnity 
to each Member of the House of Assembly is $2,400, plus an additional $1,200 allowance 
for expenses. The Leader of the Opposition receives an additional $3,000. An allowance 
of $1,000 in addition to the regular indemnity is made to the Speaker. 


17.— Legislatures and Premiers of New Brunswick 1935-58 and Ministry as at Sept. 1, 1958 
Legislatures 1935-58! 


Date of : Number Date of Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions First Opening Dissolution 
June 27, 1935 DLE, Oe es ee et ee ae hi 4 Mar. 5, 1936 Oct. 26, 1939 
MOvemsOs Woon | Lath. ...... eee. oe. Mee oe Oe. RL 5 pr , 1940 July 10, 1944 
Aug. 28, 1944 PS bLMe Re ees las aie deat asst OE 4 Feb. 20, 1945 May 18, 1948 
PERO I2S, MGSS wl LAGI os 566 aes oes siv0c a» oo PRE ERS 4 Mar , 1949 July 16, 1952 
NUM Oa TU LOUN Ce... 5 ete s dchaws es alousina's oc MEMES 4 Feb. 12, 1953 Apr. 17, 1956 
June 18, 1956 DOG crenererstaverstsin onan erste eee aca 2 Feb. 21, 1957 2 


1 The Ministries from 1935-58 were: 20th Ministry sworn in July 16, 1935, under the leadership of Hon. A. A. 
Dysart; 21st Ministry sworn in Mar. 13, 1940, under the leadership of Hon. J. B. McNair; 22nd Ministry sworn in 
Oct. 8, 1952, under the leadership of Hon. H. J. Flemming. 2 Life of Legislature not expired at Sept. 1, 1958. 


Twenty-Second Ministry 
(Party standing at latest General Election, June 18, 1956: 37 Conservatives and 15 Liberals.) 


Notr.—Date of appointment does not necessarily mean that the Minister was sworn in on date given. 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment Appointment 


oo 


Premier and Minister of Municipal Affairs...| Hon. Huau JoHN FLEMMING..... Oct. 8, 1952 tate y ioe 
PN ELORTIOV MGONETALE AA ela ais clas cieleishe ca viele eres tos Hon. Wituram J. WEStT........... Oct. 8, 1952] Oct. 8, 1952 
Provincial Secretary-Treasurer.............. Hon. D. D. Parrerson.......... Oct. 8, 1952] Oct. 8, 1952 
Minister of Agriculture...................008. Hon. C. B. SHERWOOD........... Oct. 8, 1952] Oct. 8, 1952 
Minister of Health and Social Services...... Hon. J. F. McINeRNeEY........... Oct. 8, 1952} Oct. 8, 1952 
Minister of Lands and Mines................ Hon. N. B. BucHANAN........... Oct. 8, 1952} Oct. 8, 1952 
Minister of Education. .......0.....%s.0.0e000+ Hon. Cuaupre D. TayYtor........ Oct. 8, 1952} Oct. 8, 1952 
Meister Or CabOurs:. so Tek. cere eee Hon. ARTHUR E. SKALING....... Oct. 8, 1952] Oct. 8, 1952 
Minister of Industry and Development...... Hon. J. Roger PIcHEerre......... Oct. 8, 1952 | Oct. 8, 1952 
Minister without Portfolio and Chairman of 

the New Brunswick Electric Power Com- 

PEERS TON een Se BEA SRO O CURIA ORE eee Hon. EpGar FourRNIER.......... Oct. 8, 1952} Oct. 8, 1952 
Minister without Portfolio and President of 

the Executive Council. :......6cccceccceses Hon. J: W. BourGrors........... Apr. 5, 1957 | Apr. 5, 1957 
Minister of Public Works..................5- Hon. J. Stewart BROOKS........ Aug. 1, 1958 | Aug. 1, 1958 


Subsection 5.—Quebec 


The Government of Quebec consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive Council, 
and a bicameral legislature—the Legislative Council and the Legislative Assembly. The 
Honourable Onesime Gagnon, Lieutenant-Governor at Sept. 1, 1958, was commissioned 
to office Feb. 14, 1958. Lieutenant-Governors since Confederation are cited in the 1951 
Year Book, p. 90, and in the 1957-58 edition, p. 64. 


The Legislative Council has 24 members nominated for life by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council. The Legislative Assembly has 93 elected members and, like the Legislative 
Council, has the power to bring forward Bills relating to civil and administrative matters 
and to the amendment or repeal of laws that already exist. A Bill to be approved by the 
Lieutenant-Governor must have received the assent of both Houses. Only the Legislative 
Assembly can bring forward a Bill requiring the expenditure of public money. The 
‘Maximum life of a Legislature is five years. 
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Salaries and allowances of the Premier, Members of the Executive Council, Legislative 
Council and Legislative Assembly are fixed according to R.8.Q. 1941, ¢. 7 and R.S.Q. 
1941, c. 4as amended by 1-2 Eliz. II, c. 38 and 5-6 Eliz. II, c. 51. All Members of Legislative 
Assembly and Legislative Council receive $5,000 per annum as salary and $2,000 by way 
of allowances; in addition, the Premier receives $10,000 as salary, $4,000 allowances and 
$2,000 for lodging allowance; Ministers with Portfolio an additional $8,000 as salary and 
$2,000 allowances; Ministers without Portfolio an additional $5,000 salary and $2,000 
allowances; the Leader of the Opposition in the Legislative Assembly $6,000 as salary, 
$2,000 allowances and $2,000 for lodging allowance; and the Leader of the Government 
in the Legislative Council and the Leader of the Opposition in the Legislative Council 
each receives $7,000 as salary, $2,000 allowances and $3,000 for office allowances. 


18.—Legislatures and Premiers of Quebec 1935-58 and the Ministry and Members of the 
Legislative Council as at Sept. 1, 1958 


Legislatures 1935-58! 


Number Date of Date of 
of Sessions First Opening Dissolution 


Date of 


Election Legislature 


NOvosZoe OSD LOE: rere orton merc revere tie oie, o sus en ancvMmnetans 1 Mar. 24, 1936 June 11, 1936 

Aug co: 195 1086-r) -20there arleeverneeies aa ie sake Tees 4 Oct. 7, 1936 Sept. 23, 1939 

Oct. 25, 219390 sb 2lab a: ssc de 2% cncmpessse s tee Rs Brae erga 5 Feb. 20, 1940 June 29, 1944 

AUP. Rea OGL y tn POON leheon: aiehenas tety deniers Boner ehateers ciaterciw ah 4 Feb. 7, 1945 June 9, 1948 

July. 28,t,1948, b b23rdac..ccosactoscpmet hte wath . delcaat +: 4 Jan. 19, 1949 May 28, 1952 

July: 16 o100es Vieetind chet che paastnrs eae Se a4 Seeee tks erasioks 4 Nov. 12, 1952 Apr. 25, 1956 
2 


June.-20, 1956 0) 25t Bsc xse seargtemst canbe idbie hated teem ree Nov. 14, 1956 


eS 


1 The Ministries from 1935-58 were: 16th Ministry sworn in July 8, 1920, under the leadership of Hon. L. A. 
Taschereau; 17th Ministry sworn in June 11, 1936, under the leadership of Hon. A. Godbout; 18th Ministry sworn in 
Aug. 24, 1936, under the leadership of Hon. Maurice L. Duplessis; 19th Ministry sworn in Nov. 10, 1939, under the 
leadership of Hon. A. Godbout; 20th Ministry sworn in Aug. 30, 1944, under the leadership of Hon. Maurice L. 
Duplessis. 2 Life of Legislature not expired at Sept. 1, 1958. 


Twentieth Ministry 
(Party standing at latest General Election, June 20, 1956: 72 Union Nationale, 20 Liberals, 1 Independent.) 
Nore.—See headnote to Table 15. 


a cn 
——————————————_CCoeSeSES=S=S=SE—_—eea a LRRKKKLLLLLRLRa_ 


Date of Date of 
Office! Name First Present 
Appointment Appointment 


Premier and President of the Executive 


(Oyavbie (cht Eagle Le ait ae oe Ma ae me Hon. Maurice L. Duptsssis..... Aug. 24, 1936 | Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister of Finantesccerss ae veers eee Hon. Joun S. BouRQUE.......... Aug. 24, 1936 | Apr. 30, 1958 
Minister of Lands and Forests............... Hon. JEAN J. BERTRAND.......... Apr. 30, 1958 | Apr. 30, 1958 
Minister of Hydraulic Resources............ Hon. Danint JOHNSON........... Apr. 30, 1958} Apr. 30, 1958 
Minister of Colonization...........6.0.4..e00- Hone-Js,Ds BEGIN Peet. Eh oe? 25% Aug. 30, 1944 | Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister without Portfolio.................. Hon. ANTONIO Bum:............. Aug. 24, 1936 | Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister of Agriculture...............--22005 Hon. LAURENT BARRE............ Aug. 30, 1944 | Aug. 30, 1944 
MINISCET Of IROACS. cha roc gta e Aco es acess Hon. ANTONIO TALBOT........... Aug. 30, 1944 | Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister Orewa DOUrs. .< teletcte soertetertes Sette « ctrels Hon. ANTONIO BARRETTE......... Aug. 30, 1944} Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister of Game and Fisheries............. Hon. CAMILLE POULIOT........... Aug. 30, 1944) Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister of Public Works..............ceeee- Hon. Roméo Lorrarn............| Aug. 80, 1944} Aug. 30, 1944 
Minister of Social Welfare and of Youth...... Hon. Jean-Paut SAUVE.......... Sept. 18, 1946 | Sept. 18, 1946 
Minister of Trade and Commerce........... Hon. Pau, BEAULIEU............ Aug. 30, 1944 | Aug. 30, 1944 
Provincial Secretary.o.. «ccm «ch ici pokes aite Hon. VVES*EREVOST... 056 ota. Sept. 26, 1956 | Sept. 26, 1956 
Minister of Transportation and Communica- 

tions and Solicitor General................ Hon. ANTOINE RIVARD...........| Dec. 15, 1948 | Apr. 12, 1950 
Minister of Municipal Affairs................ Hon Pawn, Dozorns. essen et Sept. 26, 1956 | Sept. 26, 1956 
Ministerio Minesi\.chtx: sels. PS ed eek Hon. W. M. CortinGHaM........ June 2, 1954] June 2, 1954 
Minister without Portfolio.................- Hon. ARTHUR LECLERC........... July 23, 1952 | July 23, 1952 
Minister without Portfolio.................. Hon. Witrrip LABBE............. July 23, 1952 | July 28, 1952 
Minister without Portfolio.................. Hon. Jacques MiquELON......... July 23, 1952 | July 28, 1952 


1 Ministry of Health vacant at Sept. 1, 1958. 


Oppte ta aup 


‘ 


EE PU Se ts 
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Legislative Council 


(According to seniority) 
OOOO 
Date 
Name Division! of 
Appointment 
oy EES oS Ree ee Toa Sala berry. soso i559 bang y soo sob eee ae Dec. 28, 1927 
PATOL NICOL eee. Ge ett ges wee eee eee nee Bedfords......:5stheer ists etre ceee lose eeen rs Sept. 16, 1929 
WrewOR NUARGHAND?): itd. 8d. oetb. ob ces cee c es Ue Aaigs thls UO REN Oy ene Paige Ae Ue to 0 - Apr. 15, 1932 
PIRCTORMOAFERTA. 2 SGNC!. OS ke ce eo wes Stadaconas.:5sctbossos hs betes ebacd Eee ote July 23, 1934 
IEE MOR MATIAS tk SES otis Sie ie tree wey eens Ta nZOn SE age couse obec nbGs se. ee June 6, 1935 
es Banmmau (Speaker): 2. ..iGeid.. 2... dee Shawinigan. ....0.: fei cows sot doce seb eso eeOe sf Jan. 14, 1938 
aPETT TECH SEATS ae ectcis sc cia as are <tahai else ws 9's Sooan Grand Villon Sorc. Ritassetieinc oom koi dinn sree Ne Feb. 16, 1940 
TRISHA CE RIEERN IS siietocs oie coerce nes neens C76) 11: RIOR PPI i ace a MEINE ne. Se Ot gone Jan. 14, 1942 
MPH BPARIK LitOON NORM. $056.7: ocho mu Si tune ofS © SRE eyed! Mille Teles. 5 a9 Bre s ose et in dinars Gass Jan, 14, 1942 
Pe ORO RTL. GNSS S aoe <4 a.c,c00y8 5 £5 > divin BS ele sua » WUKeMMay.cb.24s tee 8a A ayn abe ote bad Jan. 14, 1942 
LIX AM MOSIE Re cious cK «912 «hase Be eens seeks De UANAUNCICTO cee oc e here oad Pump trsect> aaa: Feb. 12, 1942 
Pas CAD ANS ELLEN cool ss cncuclat Zin peiridunneiche nan ® pabeic ne 3s WeellinstOns Mosc. cuusaGesaabe aro eiesvunaates: Jan. 23, 1946 
MO: bya FORTE te acts of foe. a 6:4 ois store n Odes bhego « NACLOLIS nie cat ce tigen aed he cB cack Gia Aug. 22, 1946 
NEARED INLARTEN TAU craiciot sleie es 2 wonton sacs irilslere 3. Wes Laurenuacse «-scc cece nc orate eee Aug. 22, 1946 
OTTO ERMNATID «Brac. Pee AS ciara Phat e Ad sbeebs RW haat se Pee, eens Pte co eee SS ts Seon Sone te ee die Aug. 22, 1946 
PATROR CAR Diba ca Rig. Sss Teas. sende ter Saveate De.) VALU CLO cod, PP eons ted. AEA ckaes an July 20, 1952 
BORN PHA DOULA NGE Rec ocles od: « shvase to hie dolga see Ot MO UPAR YC isto. ls <Fausssnsalets) « GISws wheesace» of Oct. 8, 1952 
AIO WATE AB SON sca: ‘ois ct aa:c1s S Reeimausisdrony oie more, <r IREDENEIS TY Mec kis tease is.) oie eeiaeren aitiscere oe Mar. 12, 1953 
ALBERT GOUCHARD! <0 coor cee reves bese eae La Dalle. 260k). centers eed. URN Ae, Nov. 24, 1954 
BAN SAR REUTER 36 cio ice ciee nec cater ante tah oh Os Orel re ee eee Bn soe we eicieesinedoe o/s ois Oct. 19, 1955 
PEATE GRACE Oe Sale criistcicis ers So stews fn crore aniye, dior nape ae Monta rviliat ee cocccc. jes sabi sae slesastelm mmnerace Aug. 1, 1956 


Ce ee 
1 The Divisions of Rougemont, Kennebec, and DeLorimier were unrepresented at Sept. 1, 1958. 


Subsection 6.—Ontario 


The Government of Ontario consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive Council 
and a House of Assembly. The Honourable Justice John Keiller Mackay, Lieutenant- 
Governor of the province at Sept. 1, 1958, was commissioned to office Dec. 30, 1957. 
Lieutenant-Governors since Confederation are cited in the 1951 Year Book, p. 92, and in 
the 1957-58 edition, p. 66. 


The House of Assembly, the single-chamber Legislature of the province, is composed 
of 98 members elected for a statutory term of five years. 

Besides the regular Departments of Government, the Niagara Parks Commission, 
the Ontario Municipal Board, The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, the 
Ontario-St. Lawrence Development Commission, the Ontario Northland Transportation 
Commission, the Liquor Control Board, the Liquor Licence Board, the Hospital Services 
Commission and The Water Resources Commission have been created. 


Under the provisions of the Legislative Assembly Act (R.S.O. 1950, ¢. 202, with 
amendments) each Member of the Assembly is paid an annual indemnity of $3,600 and an 
allowance for expenses of $1,800. In addition, the Speaker receives a special indemnity 
at the annual rate of $3,000 and an expense allowance of $2,000; the Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole a special indemnity at the annual rate of $1,000; and the Leader 
of the Opposition a special indemnity of $3,000 and an annual allowance of $2,000 for 
expenses. Each Member of the Cabinet having charge of a Department receives the 
ordinary indemnity as a Member of the Legislature in addition to his salary as a Minister 
of the Crown. The salary provided in the Executive Council Act for the Premier is $14,000 
and for a Cabinet Minister having charge of a Department $10,000. A Minister without 
Portfolio receives only the indemnity and expense allowance of a Member of the Legislature. 
By the 1956 amendment, every Minister of the Crown in charge of a Department, the 
Minister of the Crown who is a member of The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario, and the Leader of the Opposition receives a representation allowance of $2,000 
per annum. 
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19.—Legislatures and Premiers of Ontario 1934-58 and Ministry as at Sept. 1, 1958 
Legislatures 1934-581 


Date of ° Number Date of Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions First Opening Dissolution 
June, 19551034 el 19th: | Mate ah adhoc a begarcane eee eee 3 Feb. 20, 1935 Apr. 9, 1936 
Oct; 6; 1937 Hl 20th.c.celick can co ans ears ete eee 8 Dec. 1, 1937 June 30, 1943 
Auge 974791943 Sl) 2ist ata. he ee eee . Re ee 2 Feb. 22, 1944 Mar. 24, 1945 
Jane. ©4,° -19045 4.|. 22nd \s.4.... csacencn cee esse eae 4 July 16, 1945 Apr. 27, 1948 
Jane? 2751948 Fe 28rdi cd be 25 cer coe eee ee eee 4 Feb. 10, 1949 Oct. 6, 1951 
Nov. 22; 2919515 |. 24th. i eee «cee ee eee 5 Feb. 21, 1952 May 2, 1955 

2 


Jane 79, 1955 |4-25th.sus satis ses esc th pen ee van ee a Sept. 8, 1955 2 


1 The Ministries from 1934-58 were: 11th Ministry sworn in July 10, 1934, under the leadership of Hon. M. F. 
Hepburn; 12th Ministry sworn in Oct. 21, 1942, under the leadership of Hon. G. D. Conant; 13th Ministry sworn in 
May 18, 1943, under the leadership of Hon. H. C. Nixon; 14th Ministry sworn in Aug. 17, 1943, under the leadership 
of Hon. George A. Drew; 15th Ministry sworn in Oct. 10, 1948, under the leadership of Hon. Thomas L. Kennedy; 
16th Ministry sworn in May 4, 1949, under the leadership of Hon. Leslie M. Frost. 2 Life of Legislature not 
expired at Sept. 1, 1958. 


Sixteenth Ministry 


(Party standing at latest General Election, June 9, 1955: 84 Progressive Conservatives, 11 Liberals and 
3 Co-operative Commonwealth Federation.) 


Notr.—See headnote to Table 15. 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 

Appointment | Appointment 

Prime Minister and President of the Council.| Hon. Lestmm M. Frost........... Aug. 17, 1943 | May 4, 1949 
Secretary and Registrar..................0 Hon. Grorce H. DUNBAR....... Aug. 17, 1948 | Aug. 17, 1955 
Ministeroteluabouts. 2 ctts, cnt tise tesc Hon. CHARLES DALEY............ Aug. 17, 1943 | Aug. 17, 1943 
Minister of Agriculture...-.............-...- Hon. Wm. A. GooDFELLOW....... Jan. 7, 1946 | Aug. 1, 1956 
Minister of Public Welfare................... Hon. Louis P. Crecim............ Sept. 17, 1948 | Aug. 17, 1955 
Ministersolsbl ealithivacentecn a cic cette oe Hon. MacKINNON PHILLIPS....... Aug. 8, 1950} Aug. 8, 1950 
Minister of Education.................-..+.- Hon. Wo. J. Dunuor............ Oct. 2, 1951 | Oct. 2, 1951 
Minister of Municipal Affairs................ Hon. Wm. K. WARRENDER....... Jan. 20, 1953 | Nov. 1, 1956 
Provincial Treasurer and Minister of Public Apr. 28. 1958 
WORKS 5. oe baa Genco tee oe eae ne Hon. James N. ALuAN............ Jane 5, 1955 (Mey 14° 1958 
Minister of Planning and Development...... Hon. Wm. M. Nickin............ Jan. 20, 1955 | Aug. 17, 1955 
Attorney-Generalsa 30") SPN ee. ANS. Hon. A. Ketso Roperts......... Aug. 17, 1955 | Aug. 17, 1955 
Minister of Travel and Publicity............ Hon. Bryan L. Carucart....... Aug. 17, 1955 | Aug. 17, 1955 
Minister of Reform Institutions............. Hon. Tuos. Ray ConNELL....... Nov. 1, 1956 {| Apr. 28, 1958 
Minister.of Uransport..di.tcd sare. aes aaa Hon, MattHew B. Dymonb...... July 18, 1957 | Apr. 28, 1958 
Minister of Mines and Minister of Lands and July 18. 1957 
ROVESTS erate hec has tite siete aaa oe ee Hon. Jos. WitFrrip SPOONER...... July 18, 1957 uy 23° 1958 
Ministenotbichways... eee: ieee Gee Hon. Freperick M. Cass........| Apr. 28, 1958 | Apr. 28, 1958 
Ministerawithout eoruiollomes nee. rete see ee Hon. JOHN YAREMKO............ Apr. 28, 1958 | Apr. 28, 1958 


Minister without Portfolio and 2nd Vice- 


Chairman, Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
MISSION cena ae eee kas BS: Hon. Rosert W. Macavtay...... May 26, 1958} May 26, 1958 


Subsection 7.—Manitoba 


Besides a Lieutenant-Governor, Manitoba has an Executive Council composed of 
10 members and a Legislative Assembly of 57 members elected for a statutory term of 
five years. The Honourable John Stewart McDiarmid, Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Province at Sept. 1, 1958, was commissioned to office Aug. 1, 1953. Lieutenant-Governors 
since Confederation are cited in the 1951 Year Book, p. 94. 


The Premier of the Province is paid a salary of $10,000 per annum and each of the 
other Members of the Cabinet $8,000. Members of the Legislature are each paid an 
indemnity of $2,000 and an expense allowance of $1,000. The Leader of the Opposition 
is paid an additional amount of $2,500 and the Speaker of the Legislature an additional 
amount of $2,500. 


» 
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20.—Legislatures and Premiers of Manitoba 1932-58 and Ministry as at Sept. 1, 1958 
Legislatures 1932-58! 


mee Legislature of t ee idea Dine. oon 
RES os ERE: 2 0 ile ll lle A a 4 Feb. 14, 1933 | June 12, 1936 
gl A aD: he ol 5 Feb. 18, 1937 | Mar. 13, 1941 
hte Sie all | ES RN a ec ale i 5 Dec. 9, 1941 | Sept. 8, 1945 
ROO US Ee i ll dS I Se ree 4 Feb. 19, 1946 | Sept. 29, 1949 
Rereenmonsiona ed Matict,. Ge iPr e. bist Aho Seesumeudys of Mes 7 Feb. 14, 1950 | Apr. 23, 1953 
Be Osa eatin ee sac ew ae se dieeiie. 5 Feb. 2, 1954 | Apr. 30, 1958 
RinOee Gi LODE COURS sere os. on. phap s nas adees cae e 2 2 2 


1 The Ministries from 1932-58 were: 12th Ministry sworn in Aug. 8, 1922, under the leadership of Hon. J. Bracken; 
13th Ministry sworn in Jan. 14, 1943, under the leadership of Hon. Stuart S. Garson; 14th Ministry sworn in Nov. 13, 
1948, under the leadership of Hon. D. L. Campbell; 15th Ministry sworn in June 30, 1958, under the leadership of 


Hon. Dufferin Roblin. 2 Legislature not yet in session at Sept. 1, 1958. 


Fifteenth Ministry 


(Party standing at latest General Election, June 16, 1958: 26 Progressive Conservatives, 19 Liberal Progressives, 
11 Co-operative Commonwealth Federation and 1 Independent.) 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment | Appointment 


Premier, President of the Council, Minister of 
Dominion-Provincial Relations and Acting 


IPYOVIUCIAI PLTCASINCY. fet) ce tak ok esses ee ees Hon. DUFFERIN RoBLIN.......... June 30, 1958 | June 30, 1958 
Minister of Agriculture and Immigration and 
Acting Minister of Public Works........... Hon. Errick F. WILLIS.......... Nov. 2, 19401) June 30, 1958 
Minister of Mines and Natural Resources and 
Acting Minister of Industry and Commerce.| Hon. E. Gurney EVANS......... June 30, 1958 | June 30, 1958 
Minister of Education and Minister of the 
Derislative Li DTary-..c es «hv febs ove woe eee Hon. Stewart E. McLean....... June 30, 1958 | June 30, 1958 
Pt borney: General 55 . cfs etek bc ow ie'e'e ie ele'e'e's Hon. Stertine R. LYon......... June 30, 1958 | June 30, 1958 
Minister of Health and Public Welfare....... Hon. GEORGE JOHNSON.......... June 30, 1958 | June 30, 1958 
Minister of Labour and Acting Minister of 
AP NICEDAIDARTAITS. .. oc sees ec ecles ave Press Hon. Joun W. M. THoMpson..... June 30, 1958 | June 30, 1958 
Provincial Seceretary.p . 026 « aobelita cos cae Sos Hon. Marcet Bovtic............ June 30, 1958 | June 30, 1958 
Minister of Public Utilities. .......02...-0000 iG JOH NG CARROL bes ae cs erie June 30, 1958 | June 30, 1958 


1 Coalition appointment. 


Subsection 8.—Saskatchewan 


The Government of the Province of Saskatchewan consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, 
an Executive Council and a Legislative Assembly. The Honourable F. L. Bastedo, 
Lieutenant-Governor at Sept. 1, 1958, was commissioned to office Jan. 27, 1958. 
Lieutenant-Governors since Confederation are cited in the 1951 Year Book, p. 95, and in 
the 1957-58 Year Book, p. 68. 


The statutory number of members of the Legislative Assembly is 53, elected for a 
maximum term of five years. 


As of Apr. 1, 1958, the Premier receives $9,500 and each Cabinet Minister $8,000 
annually in addition to a sessional indemnity. The Leader of the Opposition receives 
$5,000, the Speaker $2,500 and the Deputy Speaker $1,500. The sessional indemnity of 
a Member of the Legislature is $3,200 together with an expense allowance of $1,600. 
Members for the three northernmost constituencies of Cumberland, Athabasca and 
Meadow Lake each receive a $3,500 sessional indemnity and a $1,750 expense allowance. 
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21.—Legislatures and Premiers of Saskatchewan 1934-58 and Ministry as at Sept. 1, 1958 
Legislatures 1934-581 


Date of Number Date of Date of 
Election of Sessions First Opening Dissolution 


i | | | | 


Legislature 


4 Nov. 15, 1934 May 14, 1938 
6 Jan. 19, 1939 May 10, 1944 
Sunes 15,, BOtds Ob yb Oo eet Bae ccab oo cena ete 5 Oct. 19, 1944 May 19, 1948 
5 Feb. 10, 1949 May 7, 1952 
4 Feb. 12, 1953 Apr. 25, 1956 
Janes: 205 195605 Tab, oe ee A ae ees 2 Feb, 14, 1957 2 
1 The Ministries from 1934-58 were: 6th Ministry sworn in July 19, 1934, under the leadership of Hon. J. G. 


Gardiner; 7th Ministry sworn in Nov. 1, 1935, under the leadership of Hon. W. J. Patterson; 8th ryTRege sworn in 
July 10, 1944, under the leadership of Hon. T. C. Douglas. 2 Life of Legislature not expired at Sept. 1, 1958. 


Eighth Ministry 


(Party standing at latest General Election, June 20, 1956: 36 Co-operative Commonwealth Federation, 
14 Liberals and 3 Social Credit. ) 


Notr.—See headnote to Table 15. 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment | Appointment 


Premier, President of the Council and 


Minister of Co-operation and Co-operative 

TD OV CLO Ina CHU ree ee as. sacclacs: ooh caste teers avetsteura.s Hon sie CaDOUGIAS Rites oc. July 10, 1944 (Noy y Me 
Provincialybreasurer: sac csiko nse ce eae oc es HonaG. M.cMINMS.. cctee tee July 10, 1944] July 10, 1944 
Minister of Mineral Resources............... Hon. J. H. BROCKELBANEK........ July 10, 1944] Apr. 1, 1953 
Minister of Highways and Transportation...} Hon. J. T. Douatas............. July 10, 1944 | July 10, 1944 
Minister of E:dueation.........c0.cceceecee0- LON IW: AuLOMD combs e e  te July 10, 1944} July 10, 1944 
Minister of Municipal Affairs................ Hon. L. F. McIntosa.. ......| July 10, 1944} Aug. 4, 1948 
Minister of Labour and Minister of Tele- July 10, 1944 

DRONES ete omens Mee mee ee ee rect Hon. C. C. Writrams.............| July 10, 1944 (qa 97° 1956 
Minister of Agriculture.............0..00e08- Hon tie. C wNOUmPe ooo ecleccc Feb. 26, 1945 | Feb. 26, 1945 
Minister of Social Welfare and Rehabilitation | Hon. T. J. Bentury..............| Nov. 14, 1949 | July 27, 1956 
Minister of Natural Resources............... Hon. A. G. Kuziak..............| Oct. 24, 1952 | July 27, 1956 
Attorney General and Provincial Secretary..| Hon. R. A. WALKER............. July 27, 1956 ere ar it 
Minister of Travel and Information..........| Hon, R. BROWN.................| July 27, 1956 {UY 71+ 1030 
Minister of Public Health, ....2..2...... 5.00 Hondo, Wa JURB costerisbea ste: ike July 27, 1956 | July 27, 1956 
Minister’of Public Works. ..s...05 2050009005) Hon CrGHwinnis*tens sso Aug. 31, 1956 | Aug. 31, 1956 
Minister without Portfolio.................. Hons Je A StURD Mincsrerenes sds July 10, 1944 | July 27, 1956 


Subsection 9.—Alberta 


The Government of the Province of Alberta is composed of the Lieutenant-Governor, 
the Executive Council and the Legislative Assembly. The Honourable Dr. John J. Bowlen, 
Lieutenant-Governor at Sept. 1, 1958, was commissioned to office Feb. 1, 1950. Lieutenant- 
Governors since Confederation are cited in the 1951 Year Book, p. 96. 


There are 61 members of the Legislative Assembly who are elected for a maximum 
period of five years. 


The salary of the Premier is $13,000 and of a Cabinet Minister $10,000. Special allow- 
ances are paid as follows: the Speaker $2,500; the Deputy Speaker $1,500; and the Leader 
of the Opposition $2,500. The sessional indemnity for each Member of the Legislative 
Assembly is $2,400, plus an expense allowance of $1,200, plus a subsistence allowance 
(for Members residing outside Edmonton) of $15 for each day during the session that a 
member is necessarily absent from his permanent place of residence. 
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22.—Legislatures and Premiers of Alberta 1935-58 and Ministry as at Sept. 1, 1958 
Legislatures 1935-581 


Date of . Number Date of Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions First Opening Dissolution 
Aug. 22, 1935 LAT aera tags peat Rear r eR Ray, We bey 3 amg 9 Feb. 6, 1936 Feb. 16, 1940 
Mar. 21, 1940 Fr ERE Mee eh acd aticre once edi eth 4 Feb. 20, 1941 July 7, 1944 
PRICES TUS EI SLUGME oe Set SS Bons. pidiew c cee ecwieede 66 5 Feb. 22, 1945 July 16, 1948 
Pee Ne LOAD E (EPEG Rs ee ee toes oh owas ve deduerse 5 Feb. 17, 1949 June 28, 1952 
MRS Pe ASE oe See te abs css deusceascwatvcivdal 3 Feb. 19, 1953 May 12, 1955 

MON Or LOGD WI LSbIIes ete. Seen ch cos es hwc cs source esen> 2 Aug. 17, 1955 2 

cose SS RE EE eR ee ee OL, en an ea OK NE OO EOE RE AL) ae Sk Ce 


1 The Ministries from 1935-58 were: 6th Ministry sworn in July 10, 1934, under the leadership of Hon. R. G. Reid; 
7th Ministry sworn in Sept. 3, 1935, under the leadership of Hon. Wm. Aberhart; 8th Ministry sworn in May 31, 1943, 
_ under the leadership of Hon. Ernest C. Manning. 2 Life of Legislature not expired at Sept. 1, 1958. 


Eighth Ministry 


(Party standing at latest General Election June 29, 1955: 37 Social Credit, 15 Liberals, 3 Progressive Conservatives 
2 Co-operative Commonwealth Federation, 1 Liberal Conservative, 1 Coalition, 
1 Independent Social Credit and 1 Independent.) 


Notre.—See headnote to Table 15. 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment Appointment 


_ Premier, President of the Council, Minister of May 31, 1943 
Mines and Minerals, and Attorney General| Hon. Ernest C. MANNING....... Sept. 3, 1935 res Aes er 
ug. Ae Ge) 
Manister OME duca tion: sags. «'e0e0ss o bide oe Hon. ANpERS O. AALBORG....... Sept. 9, 1952} Sept. 9, 1952 
Minister of Lands and Forests............... Hon. N. A. WILLMORE........... Nov. 10, 1953 | Aug. 2, 1955 
Minister of Public Works................000- Hon. JaMes HartTLry............ Aug. 2, 1955 | Aug. 2, 1955 
Bist Ol elealtis ee iain cee te he ceil ‘Honre Dy Rosset. a ee eee Sept. 18, 1957 | Sept. 18, 1957 
Minister of Public Welfare................... Hon. R. D. JorGenson.......... Jan. 5, 1954} Jan. 5, 1954 
Minister of Economic Affairs................ Hon; Al ROPATRICE: 3 Pe. et Aug. 2, 1955 | Aug. 2, 1955 
Minister of Municipal Affairs and Provincial 
Becrctgny ee Perri Sens stan cuit cei Hon. Atrrep J. Hooxe.......... Apr. 20, 1945} Aug. 2, 1955 
Minister of Agriculture................e0000- Hon. Lronarp C. Hatmrast..... Jan. .3,.1953.): Jans 75,1954 
Minister of Industries and Labour........... Hon, R. RemRson..............- Aug. 2, 1955) Aug. 2, 1955 
Minister of Telephones and Highways....... -Hon. Gorpon E. Taytor........ Dec. 27, 1950 (Mee oe eat 
Rrowaneinl Treasurer. 3.30. ose ess edad Hon. E. W. HInMAN............. Dec. 23, 1954} Aug. 2, 1955 
Minister without Portfolio.................. Hon. F. C. ConBoRNne............ Aug , 1955 | Aug. 2, 1955 


Subsection 10.—British Columbia 


The Government of British Columbia has a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive 
Council and a Legislative Assembly. The Honourable Frank Mackenzie Ross, C.M.G., 
M.C., LL.D., Lieutenant-Governor of the Province at Sept. 1, 1958, was commissioned 
to office Oct. 3, 1955. Lieutenant-Governors since Confederation are cited in the 1951 
Year Book, p. 98. 


The Legislative Assembly, elected for a statutory term of five years, has 52 members. 


Each Member of the Executive Council and the Legislative Assembly receives a 
_ sessional allowance of $3,400 and $1,000 for expenses. There is also paid to each Member 
a living allowance of $15 for each day’s attendance at the session and for each Saturday, 
_ Sunday or holiday that intervenes between two sittings of the House; the allowance of 
_ $15 in any session is not paid in respect of more than 40 days. Each Member also receives 
_ an allowance of 25 cents per mile of the distance between his place of residence and the 
_ city of Victoria, reckoning such distance, going and coming, according to the nearest 
mail route. In addition, the Premier receives a salary of $15,000 and each Member of the 
_ Executive Council $12,500. The Leader of the Opposition has a special allowance of 
_ $3,500 for expenses, the Speaker receives a special allowance of $3,500 and the Deputy 
_ Speaker an allowance of $1,000. 
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23.—Legislatures and Premiers of British Columbia 1933-58 and Ministry as at Sept. 1, 1958 


Legislatures 1933-58! 
SSS —>_——Ww—wna>}or 
Date of : Number Date of Date of 
Election Legislature of Sessions First Opening Dissolution 
Novi 27 19332 } iSthe:. 88. ode. ch a). Bos wer rge days 4 Feb. 20, 1934 Apr. 15, 1937 
Janet ily TOSCE | SEGCboe...0t hel. bievereceiaeBatrncm ol gues 5 Oct. 26, 1937 July 22, 1941 
Oe) 205 TOG1K T 20tbit.. Of. lathe bot nee oe gee aes 4 Dec. 4, 1941 Aug. 31, 1945 
Oct, Dh, TSA NS2ISE at. hap ob teh me rics eras 5 Feb. 21, 1946 Apr. 16, 1949 
June 15, 1949 DONG) See eet ee ee eee ate 4 Feb. 14, 1950 Apr. 10, 1952 
June 12, 1952 DAS 0 lacie sna eee a mated nesta HTH Tee Red AST SEMA AICS CH 1 Feb. 38, 1953 Mar. 27, 1953 
June: $0, O58 6c SEB a a ote ale cin dase Se aed tee ee ced 4 Sept. 15, 1953 Aug. 18, 1956 

Sept. 19, 1986 | OC owe eset neater tein see ne teed 3 Feb. 7, 1957 3 


1 The Ministries from 1933-58 were: 22nd Ministry sworn in Nov. 15, 1933, under the leadership of Hon. T. D. 
Pattullo; 23rd Ministry sworn in Dec. 9, 1941, under the leadership of Hon. John Hart; 24th Ministry sworn in Dec. 29, 
1947, under the leadership of Hon. B. I. Johnson; 25th Ministry sworn in Aug. 1, 1952, under the leadership of Hon. 


W. A. C. Bennett. 2 Owing to the death of a candidate, polling day was delayed in the Electoral Districts 
of Vancouver Centre and Victoria City until Nov. 27, 1933. 3 Life of Legislature not expired at Sept. 1, 1958. 
Twenty-Fifth Ministry 


(Party standing at latest General Election, Sept. 19, 1956: 39 Social Credit, 10 Co-operative Commonwealth 
Federation, 2 Liberals and 1 Labour.) 


Norre.—See headnote to Table 15. 


ON el) ete ee ee 


SSS eee 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment | Appointment 


Premier, President of the Council and | Hon. Witrt1amM ANDREW CECIL 


Minister of Finance. BENNETT) o/c. Sew e asain were Aug. 1, 1952 | Aug. 1, 1952 
Provincial Secretary and Minister of Muni- 
Gipal 2A Hales. one kk > 5 vam Sasa Hon. Wester Drewert Buack...| Aug. 1, 1952 | Aug. 1, 1952 
Attorney-General and Minister of Industrial 
Development, Trade, and Commerce..... Hon. Rosert Winu1aM Bonner...| Aug. 1, 1952 | Aug. 1, 1952 
Minister of Lands and Forests............... Hon. Ray Giiuis WILLISTON...... Apr. 14, 1954 | Feb. 28, 1956 
Minister of Agriculture..............-++--+-- Hon. Newton Pures Sreacy...| Sept. 13, 1957 | Sept. 18, 1957 
Minister Of iines! tem scrcts -« cteieletetelecisisiseecieie> Hon. Wruuram Kenneto Kiernan| Aug. 1, 1952 | Feb. 28, 1956 
Minister of Highways..............+-++++++: Hon. Pour ARTHUR Gactarpr..| Aug. 1, 1952 | Mar. 15, 1955 
Minister of Labour and Minister of Railways.| Hon. Lyte WICKS................ Aug. 1, 1952°} Aug. 1, 1952 
Ministemor Hducationmecres venice etree Hon. Lesirz RAYMOND Perterson.| Sept. 27, 1956 | Sept. 27, 1956 
Minister of Health and Welfare.............. Hon. Eric CHARLES FITZGERALD 
IMARTING: (Ole kid ee ent ee on Aug. 1, 1952 | Aug. 1, 1952 
Minister of Public Works...............+0005 Hon. Wiruram Neevanps Cuant.| Mar. 15, 1955 | Mar. 15, 1955 
Minister of Recreation and Conservation. ...| Hon. Earts CatHers WESTWwoop.| Sept. 27, 1956 | Mar. 28, 1957 


NO ee i Se SSS ee eee 


Subsection 11.—Yukon and Northwest Territories 


Yukon Territory.—The Yukon was created a separate Territory in June 1898. 
Provision is made for a local Government composed of a Chief Executive, styled Com- 
missioner, and an elective Legislative Council of five members with a three-year tenure 
of office. The Commissioner administers the Government under instructions from the 
Governor in Council or the Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources. The 
Commissioner in Council has power to make ordinances dealing with the imposition of 
local taxes, sale of liquor, preservation of game, establishment of territorial offices, main- 
tenance of prisons and municipal institutions, issue of licences, incorporation of companies, 
solemnization of marriage, property and civil rights, administration of Justice and generally 
all matters of a local nature in the Territory. The seat of local government is at Whitehorse, 
Yukon Territory. 
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TERRITORIAL COUNCIL 
(Five members elected 1958, for three years) 


MOHWSONY 284. Cree tbe elekee G. SHaw Whitehorse East............. C. D. Taytor 
MEAS ston rotyrreshare! Sars < wre oayare R. L. McKamry Whitehorse West............. J. Smita 
PRPATINACKS chine caste rk ee J. Livesay 


TERRITORIAL OFFICIALS 
(As at Dec. 31, 1958) 


iS eimabaneneeey Wilsehorae) © <5. Ache’. « (esetad ds ow ds Scbodnt sds chy in leek F. H. Coins 
Superintendent of Works and Buildings............. 0.0. ccc ccuccecceceuceuceuecs K. J. BAKER 

Pipi eesmrey 1O8l UA LIBtICRUr sv, F955 Kudel oll, dale be De ee sce vn bee be sdek uae. H. J. Taytor 
RE LNT Se kg ae re ne es ei Oe ee Ek AGE USES D.S. Coitrmns 


The Northern Administration and Lands Branch, Department of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources, has the responsibility for the general administration of the natural 
resources of the Yukon Territory, except game. The Department maintains three lands 
and mining offices at various points in the Territory. Other Departments of the Federal 
Government including Justice, National Revenue, Transport, Post Office, and Public 
Works, also maintain offices in the Yukon Territory. * 


Northwest Territories.—As reconstituted on Sept. 1, 1905, these comprise:— 
(1) all that part of Canada north of the Sixtieth Parallel of North Latitude, except the portions 


thereof within the Yukon Territory and the Provinces of Quebec and Newfoundland, and 


(2) the islands in Hudson Bay, James Bay and Ungava Bay, except those islands within the 
Provinces of Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec. 


The Northwest Territories Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 331) provides for the appointment of 
a Commissioner to administer the government of the Territories under instructions given 
from time to time by the Governor in Council or the Minister of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources. As a matter of practice the appointment is held by the Deputy 
Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources. For administrative purposes the 
Territories are divided into the provisional districts of Mackenzie, Keewatin and Franklin 
(Order in Council dated Mar. 16, 1918). The Northwest Territories Act, as amended, 
also provides for a Council of nine members, four of whom are elected in the Mackenzie 
District and five of whom are appointed by the Governor in Council. The Commissioner 
in Council has legislative powers respecting such matters as direct taxation, establishment 
and tenure of territorial offices, municipal institutions, controverted elections, licences, 
incorporation of companies, property and civil rights, administration of justice, game, 
education, hospitals and generally all matters of a merely local or private nature. The 
Council meets once each year in the Territories and at least once each year in Ottawa 
which is the seat of government. The resources, except game, remain under the control of 


the Federal Government. The administration of legislation passed by the Commissioner 


in Council and the management of resources under federal legislation are carried on by 
the Northern Administration and Lands Branch of the Department of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources. Administrative offices are located in the Territories at Fort 
Smith, Yellowknife, Hay River and Aklavik. 


COUNCIL OF THE NORTHWEST TERRITORIES 
(As at Dec. 6, 1958) 


Commissioner................. R. G. Rosertson 
Deputy Commissioner........ W. G. Brown 
Members of the Council— 
Appomited). 2. bsersscicl ase Louis pe ta C. Auperrz, C. M. Drury, H. M. Jonss, 
W. G. Brown, L. H. NicHotson 
1 NCCC epee aes, rae Seema K. Lane, J. W. Goopatn, Rosert C. Porrirt, E. J. Gauut 
Officers of the Council— 
POCrOLALY feel iase slob aid cee R. A. BrsHop 
Legal Adviser............:. E. R. Otson 


* Further information on officials of various Federal Government Departments serving Yukon Territory may 
be obtained from the Director, Northern Administration and Lands Branch, Department of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources, Ottawa. 

t Appointed Dec. 6, 1958 to complete term of John Parker who resigned as member upon his appointment as 
Judge of the Territorial Court of the Yukon Territory. 
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Section 3.—Municipal Government* 


Municipal government in Canada is placed under the control of the provincial legis- 
latures by the British North America Act, 1867. Thus the powers of municipalities are 
those delegated to them by statutes passed by their respective provincial governments, 
some of which apply to all municipalities within the province, some to a certain type or 
group, and many to one municipality only. Municipal powers are further defined by 
regulations issued (under the provisions of the Acts) by the provincial government depart- 
ments charged with their supervision and control. In the Yukon and Northwest Terri- 
tories, some municipal powers have been assigned to certain localities by the Federal 
Government and the territorial councils. 


While powers and responsibilities delegated to municipalities vary from province to 
province and even within a province, they are largely those of raising money locally, of 
borrowing, and of spending to provide local services. All provinces give financial assistance 
in some form, usually as subsidies or grants-in-aid of certain services administered by the 
municipalities, and often as loans on or guarantees of loans for capital projects. Retention 
or assumption of what are often regarded as municipal responsibilities is sometimes con- 
sidered an indirect form of aid, as is the extension of taxing privileges into what may be 
commonly regarded as a provincial revenue field. 


The major revenue source available to municipalities is property taxation. It is 
supplemented in varying degrees by taxation of personal property, business, persons 
(poll taxes), and tenants. In two provinces municipalities may levy an amusement tax, 
in two they may impose sales taxes on a limited basis, and in Quebec some cities have 
been granted the right to levy a general sales tax. Miscellaneous general revenue 1s 
derived from licences, permits, rents, concessions, franchises and fines. Most urban 
municipalities of any size operate utilities and enterprises for the provision of water and, 
in many instances, electricity, gas, transportation, telephone and other services. These 
sometimes provide surplus funds that may become available to help provide other muni- 
cipal services. On the other hand, expenditures of municipalities often include provision 
for the deficits of utilities and enterprises. 


In differing degree and with varying provincial assistance, municipalities are respon- 
sible for the following services: protection to persons and property through police and fire 
forces, courts and local gaols, and inspection services; roads and streets; sanitation; certain 
health and welfare services; and some recreation and other community services. Except 
in Quebec and Newfoundland and in a few minor localities where school authorities must 
raise funds for education that are not provided by the province concerned, municipalities 
are responsible for levying and collecting local education taxes on property on behalf of the 
local schools, and often for borrowing capital funds for school construction. This stems 
from the traditional concept that education is a local responsibility, though it is now 
largely financed and administered by the provincial governments. Local administrative 
responsibility for education lies with boards of trustees separate from the councils that 
govern municipalities (except in the “eounties” recently established in Alberta). 


In some localities, certain local services are administered by special district authorities 
encompassing a number of municipalities or parts of municipalities. These district 
authorities provide services, such as greater water and sewerage districts, drainage and 
irrigation districts, and health units, which elsewhere may be provided by the muni- 


* Prepared in the Public Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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‘cipality directly or through a board or utility. They are, in effect, co-operative efforts 


or a modified form of metropolitan government. Metropolitan government is a live issue in 
many larger centres but so far has been established only in the Toronto area. 


The following paragraphs describe municipal organization in each province as at 
Jan. 1, 1958. In Table 24, which gives the number of each type of municipality in each 
province, all fully incorporated cities, towns and villages are regarded as urban munici- 


_ palities. It is difficult to apply arbitrary definitions, such as that which classifies as urban 


centres all places having a population of 1,000 or more persons. 


Newfoundland.—The Province of Newfoundland has two cities—St. John’s and 
Corner Brook. A number of the province’s many settlements have been organized into 


_ 31 towns, four rural districts, three local improvement districts and 27 local government 
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communities. The towns, rural districts and local improvement districts operate under the 
Local Government Act; towns and rural districts have elected councils and local improve- 
ment districts have appointed trustees. Local government communities established under 
the Community Councils Act in the smaller settlements have limited powers and functions. 
There are no rural municipalities in the usual sense. Thus, between 40 p.c. and 50 p.c. 
of the population of the province is now organized in some form of local authority but 
only about one-fifth of 1 p.c. of the total area is so governed. Municipalities are supervised 
by the Department of Municipal Affairs and Supply. 


Prince Edward Island.—In this island province, one city and seven towns have 
been incorporated under special Acts and 16 villages have been established under the Village 
Services Act. There is no municipal organization for the remainder of the province though 
it is divided into school sections. 


Nova Scotia.—Municipal organization in Nova Scotia covers the whole of the 
province. The two cities, Halifax and Sydney, operate under special charters and special 
legislation. Forty towns operate under the Town Incorporation Act but there are no 
municipalities incorporated as villages. Cities and towns are independent of counties. 
The rural area is divided into 18 counties which, in themselves, do not represent units of 
local government. However 12 of these counties each comprise one municipality and the 
other six each comprise two municipalities, making a total of 24 rural municipalities. 
Supervision of municipalities is exercised through the Department of Municipal Affairs. 


New Brunswick.—This province is divided into 15 counties which are incorporated 
municipalities and have direct powers of local self-government as rural municipalities, 
though certain of their powers often apply in both rural and urban municipalities. The 
six cities have special charters, and the 20 towns operate under the Towns Incorporation 
Act. There is one village and 56 local improvement district areas within the counties 
but outside the cities, towns and villages; these have been incorporated for the provision 
of limited municipal services. The Department of Municipal Affairs exercises supervision. 


Quebec.—Municipal divisions in Quebec embrace the more thickly settled areas 
comprising about one-third of the province, the remainder being governed by the province 
as “territories”. The organized area is divided into 75 county municipalities, which are 
divided again into local municipalities and designated as village, township or parish 
municipalities or simply as municipalities. The counties as such have no direct powers 
of taxation. Funds to finance the services falling within their jurisdiction are provided 
by the municipalities forming part thereof. Parts of some counties are not yet organized 
into incorporated units of local government, being in outlying areas with little or no 
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population. There are 336 villages and 1,132 townships and parishes. A small number 
of these are independent of the counties in which they are located. The Municipal Code 
governs local municipalities, and the 42 cities and 152 towns have special Acts. The 
supervision and assistance of municipalities is through the Department of Municipal 
Affairs and the Quebec Municipal Commission. Municipal statistics are gathered by the 
Quebec Bureau of Statistics. 


Ontario.—Slightly more than one-tenth of the area of Ontario is municipally organized 
and the remainder is governed entirely by the provincial government. The older section 
of the province is divided into 43 counties, five of which are united with others for adminis- 
trative purposes. Each county, although it is an incorporated municipality, is comprised 
of the towns, villages and townships situated within its borders, and these provide its 
revenue. The Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto encompasses one city, four towns, 
three villages and five townships. There are 29 cities, 157 towns, 154 villages, 573 town- 
ships and 24 improvement districts in the province. Some of each are located in the 
northern districts which are not organized into counties. Supervisory control of munici- 
palities is exercised by the Department of Municipal Affairs and the Ontario Municipal 
Board under the Municipal Act and other Acts governing aspects of municipal government. 


Manitoba.—Manitoba has six cities, which derive their powers from special Acts 
and do not come under the supervision of the Department of Municipal Affairs. The 
Department supervises the 35 towns, 37 villages and 112 rural municipalities under the 
Municipal Act. There are local government districts in settled areas not within rural 
municipalities. 


Saskatchewan.—All municipalities in Saskatchewan derive their powers from 
general Acts that are designated with the name of the type of municipality. There are 
10 cities, 102 towns, 373 villages and 296 rural municipalities. The area so organized 
consists of most of the southern two-fifths of the province—the remainder of this portion 
is administered for local purposes by the province in unincorporated local improvement 
districts. ‘The northern three-fifths is sparsely populated and without local government 
though some municipal services are provided by the province through operation of the 
Northern Administrative Area. Supervision of municipalities is in the hands of the 
Department of Municipal Affairs. 


Alberta.—The province has an Act applying to each type of municipality, and 
under these Acts the Department of Municipal Affairs supervises the 9 cities, 86 towns, 
152 villages, 38 municipal districts and 10 counties. The latter administer schools as 
well as municipal services. 


British Columbia.—Less than one-half of 1 p.c. of the area of British Columbia is 
organized into municipalities. Additional small areas have sufficient population to require 
administration of local activities by the provincial government. There are 35 cities, 2 
towns, 55 villages, and 30 districts; the latter are chiefly rural municipalities except for 
those adjacent to the principal cities of Victoria and Vancouver, which are largely urban 
in character. It should be emphasized, however, that the application of the name ‘ ‘city”’ 
is somewhat different from the commonly accepted meaning in that several of them have 
populations of fewer than 1,000 and perhaps one-half or more would not normally be 
incorporated as cities in another province. Legislation of 1957 provided for the incorpora- 
tion of towns, and two villages attained this status at the beginning of 1958. Municipalities 
are supervised by the Department of Municipal Affairs. 
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Yukon and Northwest Territories.—There are two cities and one town in the 
Yukon Territory and two local administrative districts in the Northwest Territories, all 
of which provide some municipal services to their local areas. These are not shown in 
Table 24. 


24.—Municipalities, by Official Designation! and by Statistical Classification,? by Province, 


as at Jan. 1, 1958 


Nfld. | P.E.I.| N.S. Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. || Total 
Item OO 
OrrictaAL DresiGNaTION! 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Local municipalities........ 67 24 66 = 3} 1,662 937 190 781 295 122 || 4,186 

NOTEHES A Ne BRO 6 bis cS scyoyare.es0 2 1 2 42 29 6 10 9 85 142 

PROBS MOR: ce eere cctiae siete 884 tf 40 . 152 157 85 102 8&6 2 639 

WarEG CR ee a etes oct io. 275 16 ae 1 886 154 Sie 873 152 66 tou 

TOUR TRS ee, 62 ee see 24 16 | 1,132 6977 1128 2969 4810 80 2,254 

Quebec and Ontario counties}... ste es A 75 gu... we Aap oes 114 
Totals, Incorporated 

Municipalities......... 67 24 66 42 | 1,737 976 190 781 295 122 4,300 


Municipalities in metropoli- 


tan ATeas!2 nc. cc cos 2 3 5 76 40 14 10 19 169 
TOA Ae Oe os 2 2 8 57 23 7 6 Uf 107 
TRU iss 8 AO en ioe 1 2 19 17 i 4 12 62 

Other urban municipalities. . 65 24 40 24 473 Sly 71 485 241 85} 1,825 
Other rural municipalities. . 5A le ee TE aT Ts 580 105 296 44 18 || 2,192 
DS ENLERUTOON: ote sleoc ices Aer: cae aes ee oe, $618 ee Ses ave 56 
OER Creer nee Oe kor aie « 28 HSS Wi legila oy 624 105 296 4h 18 2,186 
Quebec and Ontario counties}... aff bes anh 75 39 eee ak ner see 114 
Totals, Incorporated 
Municipalities......... 67 24 66 42 | 1,737 976 190 781 295 122 4,300 
1 Municipalities grouped according to their official nomenclature, which is roughly indicative of size and nature 
(see footnote 6). 2 Municipalities grouped under the classification devised by the Dominion-Provincial Con- 
ferences on Municipal Statistics, designed to bring municipalities into comparable groups for statistical presentation. 
3 Excludes 57 local improvement districts. 4 Designated by the province as towns (31), rural districts (4), 
and local improvement districts (3); all operate under the same Act. 5 Classified by province as “‘community 
councils’’. 6 Rural municipalities are designated by different names in the different provinces. 7 In- 
cludes 24 improvement districts. 8 Includes 3 units of self-government known as ‘‘suburban municipalities’; 
excludes local government districts. 9 Excludes 12 improvement districts. 10 Includes 10 county muni- 
cipalities; excludes 50 improvement districts and two special areas. 11 Includes Municipality of Metropolitan 
Toronto. 12 Includes municipalities shown wholly or partly in metropolitan areas by the 1956 Census, except 
for the Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto (see footnote 11). 13 Classed by provincial authorities as sub- 


urban and semi-urban. 


Section 4.—Federal and Provincial Royal Commissions 


Federal Royal Commissions.*—Royal Commissions established from Oct. 15, 
1957 to Jan. 31, 1958 are given in the Appendix, p. 1293 of the 1957-58 Year Book, in 
continuation of those previously reported in the Year Books beginning with the 1940 
edition at pp. 1108-1110. 


* Commissions constituted under Part I of the Federal Inquiries Act. 
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Provincial Royal Commissions.—The following list is in continuation of those 
appearing in previous Year Books beginning with the 1948-49 edition. 


Province and Nature of Commission Commissioner or Chairman Date 
NEWFOUNDLAND 
Commission of Enquiry into the situation with Tester, COOWDS st uiect rece crc eee rere June 17, 1958 
respect to unemployment throughout the 
Province. 
Commission of Enquiry into the matter of the GoW WD Allent.. arcs across Preiceraet June 17, 1958 


award of Pensions and/or Gratuities to Civil 
Servants and other employees of the Govern- 
ment of Newfoundland. 


MAntIToBa 
Commission to inquire into the matter of Ronald Oliver MacFarlane.......... May 15, 1957 
Education. 
Commission to inquire into every aspect of the Hon. William F. A. Turgeon........ Sept. 11, 1957 


Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


Commission to inquire into the distribution of John J. Deutsch...................- Mar. 4, 1958 
natural gas in Greater Winnipeg. 


ALBERTA 


Commission to inquire into feasibility of intro- GoM. Blackstockssee= saree oe see July 9, 1957 
ducing uniform scale of salaries for teachers. 


Commission to inquire into present and poten- J. G.MacGregor.................... July 19, 1957 
tial development of that part of Alberta lying 
generally to the north of the 55th Parallel of 
North Latitude. 


Commission to make comprehensive survey of Hons Da Cameron=..1-eecnientec eke Dec. 31, 1957 
various phases of elementary and secondary 
school system of Province of Alberta with 
particular attention to programs of study and 
pupil achievement. 


BritisH CoLuMBIA 


Board of Reference to receive and examine rep- Hon. Gordon McGregor Sloan (Board 
resentations for the alteration of the Civil of Reference) terre rr te ae July 9, 1957 
Service Act. 

Forest Management Licences............+s00e Hon. Gordon McGregor Sloan....... Nov. 1, 1957 

Forestry Resources—Appointment of Advisor Hon. Gordon McGregor Sloan....... Dec. 19, 1957 
to the Government in relation to the Forest 
Resources of British Columbia. 

bepecia} educational system to university Sperrin N. F. Chant................ Jan. 17, 1958 
evel. 

RoadiUser:Chargesis, « «. <:..0.%esiaaesie seen Dr. Henry Forbes Angus............ April 14, 1958 

Tnquiry. into the collapse of a certain portion of Hon. Chief Justice Sherwood Lett. . June 18, 1958 
the Second Narrows Bridge. 


Industrial Inquiry Commission to inquire into Hon. Gordon McGregor Sloan....... Aug. 2, 1958 
the circumstances and merits of disputes be- 
tween the International Woodworkers of 
America and Companies represented by 
Forest Industrial Relations. 


Industrial Inquiry Commission to inquire into H. Carl Goldenberg................ Aug. 18, 1958 
the circumstances and merits of disputes be- 
tween various employers, employers’ associa- 
tions, employees and unions engaged in the 
plumbing and pipefitting industry and the 
electrical industry. 


* Resignation accepted May 12, 1958; Alfred William Carrothers appointed May 12, 1958. 
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PART III.—ADMINISTRATIVE FUNCTIONS OF THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT* 


A special article presenting information on the administration and control of the 
financial affairs of the Federal Government appears in the 1956 Year Book at pp. 101-107. 


Section 1.—Departments, Boards, Commissions, etc. 


‘The following paragraphs indicate the functions of the various departments of 
government and the special boards and commissions in connection with the work 
of government. 


Though it is not possible, owing to the limitations of space, to enumerate in this 
Section the details of each service or the divisions or sections of all the departments, the 
main branches are given along with those services that differ in some quality from the 
larger class of subjects handled by a department. The work of many of these departments 
and boards is given in detail in later Chapters of this volume. The Index will be useful 
in locating required information. 


Department of Agriculture.—This Department was established in 1867 (80 Vict., c. 53) and 
undertakes work on all phases of agriculture. Research and experimentation are carried out by 
the Research Branch; the maintenance of standards and protection of products by the Production 
_ and Marketing Branch; reclamation and development by the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration and the Maritime Marshland Rehabilitation Administration; security and price stability 
policies are administered under the Prairie Farm Assistance Administration and Agricultural 
Stabilization Board. 


Air Transport Board.—The Air Transport Board was established in 1944 by amendment 
of the Aeronautics Act. The Board is responsible for the economic regulation of commercial air 
services in Canada. The regulatory function relates to Canadian air services within Canada and 
abroad, and to foreign air services operating into Canada. It involves the licensing of all such 
services and the subsequent regulation of the licensees in respect of their economic operation and 
pe provision of service to the public. The Board reports to Parliament through the Minister of 

ransport, 


Auditor General’s Office.—This Office originated in 1878 (41 Vict., c. 7) and currently functions 
under the Financial Administration Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 116). The Auditor General is responsible 
for examining accounts relating to the Consolidated Revenue Fund and to public property, and for 
reporting annually to the House of Commons the results of his examinations. He also audits the 
accounts of various Crown corporations and other instrumentalities. 


Board of Grain Commissioners.—Constituted in 1912 under the Canada Grain Act, 1912—now 
Canada Grain Act, 1930 (R.S.C. 1952, ec. 25)—the Board of Grain Commissioners provides general 
supervision over grain handling in Canada, by licensing elevator operators, inspecting and weighing 

grain en route to and shipped from terminal elevators, and other services, The Board, comprising 
_ a Chief Commissioner and two Commissioners, has authority to inquire into any matter relating 
to the grading and weighing of grain, deductions for dockage or shrinkage, deterioration of any 
grain during storage or treatment, unfair or discriminatory operation of a grain elevator, etc. The 
Board publishes its regulations in the Canada Gazette and reports to Parliament through the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


Board of Transport Commissioners.—The powers of this Board, which was organized as 
the Board of Railway Commissioners in 1904, have been extended from time to time until today it 
has regulatory and judicial functions dealing with almost all aspects of railway activity including 
location, construction and operation of lines, rates and charges. It is also entrusted with the regula- 
tion of other transportation and communication agencies, including express companies, telegraph 
companies, telephone companies other than those provincially or municipally controlled, interna- 
_ tional bridges and tunnels, inland shipping and pipelines. The Board reports to Parliament through 
the Minister of Transport. 


Canadian Government Specifications Board.—This is a co-operative body in which 
Government and industry participate on a voluntary basis. It was formed June 13, 1934, as the 
Canadian Government Purchasing Standards Committee, under the auspices of the National 
Research Council. It undertakes the preparation of specifications in commodity fields and for 
materials, processes and equipment in which government departments and agencies may be 
_ interested and arranges for testing and research work. 


* As at Sept. 1, 1958; changes taking place between that date and the date of going to press are carried in an 
Appendix to this volume and in the accompanying chart showing the organization of the Government of Canada. 
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Chief Electoral Office.—This Office was established in 1920 under the provisions of the Domin- 
ion Elections Act, now the Canada Elections Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 23), and amendments thereto, 
and is responsible for the conduct of all federal elections as well as the elections of members of 
the Northwest Territories Council. In addition it conducts any vote taken under the Canada 
Temperance Act. The Chief Electoral Officer reports to Parliament through the Secretary of 
State. ; 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration.—This Department was constituted in 
December 1949 (R.S.C, 1952, c. 67) and came into existence on Jan. 18, 1950, under the Minister 
of Citizenship and Immigration. Most departmental work is carried on through four branches. 
The Canadian Citizenship Branch assists governmental and non-governmental agencies engaged 
or interested in facilitating the adjustment and integration of newcomers and in making Canadians 
conscious of their privileges and responsibilities as citizens. The Canadian Citizenship Registration 
Branch administers the Canadian Citizenship Act and is the custodian of all records under that 
Act and all Naturalization Acts previously in force. The Immigration Branch administers the 
Immigration Act and Regulations and is responsible for the selection, examination and movement 
of immigrants, the exclusion or deportation of undesirables and the settlement or establishment of 
immigrants in Canada. The activities of the Indian Affairs Branch include management of all 
Indian affairs. Its organization consists of a headquarters office at Ottawa, a regional supervisory — 
staff, and 89 local agencies in the field. 


The Minister of Citizenship and Immigration is responsible to Parliament for the National 
Film Board, the National Library, the Public Archives, and for the National Gallery of Canada. 


Civil Service Commission.—The Civil Service Commission of Canada dates from the Civil 
Service Act of 1908. Under this Act the Commission was given the responsibility of applying, 
wherever possible, the principle of appointment by merit in filling permanent positions within 
departmental headquarters positions at Ottawa, termed the ‘inside service’. 


The Civil Service Act, 1918 extended the competitive system of appointments to cover the 
outside as well as the inside service and temporary as well as permanent appointments. It made 
the Commission responsible for establishing a system of organization and classification that would 
secure uniformity in the staffing of the various departments and in the salaries paid for work of 
equal levels of difficulty and responsibility. 


The jurisdiction of the Commission now extends to all departments of the Government and 
to a large number of boards and commissions, exclusive of Crown corporations. 


The Civil Service Commission, which is responsible not to the executive government but only 
to Parliament, consists of three members, one of whom serves as Chairman. Each member of 
the Commission is appointed by the Governor in Council for a term of ten years and each has the 
rank and standing of a Deputy Minister. ‘The Commission has a staff of approximately 660 persons 
located in the headquarters office at Ottawa and in district offices at St. John’s, Nfid., Halifax, 
N.S., Moncton, N.B., Montreal, Que., Toronto, Ont., Winnipeg, Man., Regina, Sask., Edmonton, 
Alta., and Vancouver, B.C. 


Department of Defence Production.—This Department was established on Apr. 1, 1951, 
under the provisions of the Defence Production Act (R.8.C. 1952, c. 62, as amended). Under this 
Act the Minister is given, with certain exceptions, authority to buy defence supplies and construct 
defence projects required by the Department of National Defence. The Minister may, if authorized 
by the Governor General in Council, undertake for an associated government anything he may 
undertake for the Canadian Government. In addition, all powers, duties and functions that thereto- 
fore were vested in the Minister of Trade and Commerce under any contract, agreement, lease or 
other writing entered into pursuant to the Department of Munitions and Supply Act, 1939, or the 
Defence Supplies Act, 1950, are vested in the Minister of Defence Production. 


Broadly, the Department’s functions are to procure military goods, to construct defence in- 
stallations and to organize industry for defence as required on behalf of the Department of National 
Defence, other government departments, and associated governments; to promote the expansion 
of defence production facilities and the development of defence-supporting industries particularly 
of strategic resources important for the defence of Canada and its allies; and to ensure adequate 
supplies of essential materials and services for defence requirements. The main procurement 
units of the Department are six production branches—Aircraft, Ammunition, Electronics, Gun, 
Machine Tool and Shipbuilding—and a General Purchasing Branch. Major offices for foreign pro- 
curement are located at London, England, and Washington, U.S.A.; the General Purchasing 
Branch has 14 district purchasing offices located throughout Canada for local or urgent procurement. 
In addition, there are various service branches which include Administration, Comptroller’s, 


Economics and Statistics, Financial Adviser’s, Industrial Security, Legal, and Secretary’s. 


The following Crown companies report to Parliament through the Minister of Defence Produc- 
tion: Canadian Arsenals Limited, Canadian Commercial Corporation, Crown Assets Disposal 
Corporation, Defence Construction (1951) Limited, and Polymer Corporation Limited. 
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Dominion Bureau of Statistics.—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics was set up by statute 
in 1918 as a central statistical department for Canada (8-9 Geo. V,c. 48). In 1948 thisstatute, which 
had been consolidated as the Statistics Act (R.S.C. 1927, c. 190), was repealed and replaced by 
ee Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 257); it was amended by 1-2 Eliz. II, c. 18, assented to Mar. 31, 
1953. 


The function of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics is to compile, analyse and publish statistical 
information relative to the commercial, industrial, financial, social and general condition of the 
people and to conduct a census of population and agriculture of Canada as required under the Act. 


The Bureau is the principal publication agency of the Federal Government; the subjects of 
the reports cover all aspects of the national economy. The administrative head of the Bureau is 
the Dominion Statistician who reports to Parliament through the Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


Department of External Affairs.—This Department was established in 1909 by ‘‘An Act 
to create a Department of External Affairs’’ (R.S.C. 1952, c. 68). Its main function is the protection 
and advancement of Canadian interests abroad. The head of the Department of External Affairs 
is the Secretary of State for External Affairs. The senior permanent officer of the Department 
is the Under-Secretary (Deputy Minister) who is the chief adviser to the Secretary of State for 


External Affairs. He is assisted by a Deputy Under-Secretary and by four Assistant Under- 


Secretaries, one of whom is Legal Adviser, and is advised by officers in charge of the various divis- 
ions, each responsible for a part of the work of the Department. The divisional heads are assisted by 
Foreign Service Officers, Administrative Officers and by an administrative staff. Officers serving 
abroad are formally designated as Ambassadors, Ministers, Counsellors, First, Second, Third 
Secretaries and Attachés at diplomatic posts and as Consuls General, Consuls and Vice-Consuls 
at consular posts. Sixty-four diplomatic and consular posts are maintained abroad. 


The work of the Department at Ottawa is performed by 19 divisions, which can be grouped 
according to their functions into three categories—political, functional and administrative. There 
are five political divisions—American, Commonwealth, European, Middle Eastern and Far Eastern; 
ten functional divisions—Communications, Consular, Defence Liaison (1) and (2), Economic, 
Information, Legal, Historial Research and Reports, Protocol and United Nations; and four ad- 
ministrative divisions—Hstablishments and Organization, Finance, Personnel, and Supplies and 
Properties. There are also three smaller sections—Inspection Service, Political Co-ordination 
Section and the Press Office. 


Department of Finance.—This Department, created on June 22, 1869, by an Act respecting 
the Department of Finance (32-33 Vict., c. 4), is under the authority of the Minister of Finance. 
The Department is responsible for the financial administration of Canada including raising the 
money required for the various governmental activities by way of taxation or borrowing. The 
Comptroller of the Treasury, an officer of the Department, is responsible for all Government dis- 
bursements. 

The work of the Department is organized in six principal Divisions: Administration, Finan- 
cial Administration and Accounting Policy, Superannuation, Treasury Board, Taxation, and 
International Affairs. The Royal Canadian Mint is a branch of the Department and the Inspector 
General of Banks is an officer of the Department. 


The Tariff Board and the Canadian Farm Loan Board are responsible to Parliament through 


_ the Minister of Finance. 


Department of Fisheries.—The Department of Fisheries was first organized under a Minister 
of Fisheries in 1930. Prior to that date the federal fisheries services were maintained by the former 
Department of Marine and Fisheries, established in 1868. The provinces, under various arrange- 
ments, have certain administrative responsibilities in the fisheries but the legislative authority 
for the regulations of coastal and freshwater fisheries is with the federal Department of Fisheries. 


The work of the Department includes: conservation and development of the fisheries through 
the enforcement of fishing regulations, the operation of fish culture establishments, management 
and improvement of spawning streams and contro! of predators; inspection of fish products for 
quality control and the encouragement of industrial development; promotion of the greatest utiliza- 
tion of fishery products and a proper public understanding of the resource and the industry. The 
Department administers the Fishermen’s Indemnity Plan to assist fishermen in the event of loss 
or serious damage to their fishing vessels or lobster traps. 


Agencies connected with the Department are the Fisheries Prices Support Board and the 
Fisheries Research Board of Canada. The Department is represented on these International 
Commissions: Pacific Salmon Fisheries, Pacific Halibut, the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries, North 
Pacific Fisheries, Whaling, and Great Lakes Fishery, and participates in an international agree- 
ment controlling the take of Pribilof seals. 


Fisheries Research Board.—The Fisheries Research Board operates under the Fisheries 
Research Board Act of 1937 (amended in 1947 and 1952-53). It has been active asa fisheries research 
body since 1898, first as Board of Management of the Canadian Marine Biological Station and later 
(1912) as the Biological Board of Canada. 
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The Board operates under the Minister of Fisheries and membership consists of a full-time 
chairman and up to 18 members appointed by the Minister from among leading Canadian scientists 
and businessmen with a knowledge of fishery problems, and senior officers of the Department of 
Fisheries. 

The Board operates five biological stations across Canada, three technological stations with 
two application units and two oceanographic groups. It serves as the scientific arm of the Depart- 
ment of Fisheries and its principal objective is to increase the scope and value of Canadian fisheries 
through scientific research. 


Department of Insurance.—The Minister of Finance is responsible for the Department of 
Insurance which originated in 1875 as a branch of the Department of Finance but was constituted 
a separate Department in 1910. It is authorized and governed by the Department of Insurance 
Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 70). Under the Superintendent of Insurance, the Department administers 
the statutes of Canada applicable to: insurance, trust and loan companies incorporated by the 
Parliament of Canada; provincially incorporated insurance companies registered with the Depart- 
ment; British and foreign insurance companies operating in Canada; small loans companies and 
money-lenders; co-operative credit societies registered under the Co-operative Credit Associations 
Act; and Civil Service insurance. 

Under the relevant provincial statutes the Department examines provincial trust companies 
in the Provinces of Manitoba and New Brunswick and loan and trust companies in the Province 
of Nova Scotia. 


International Joint Commission.—This Commission was established under a Great Britain- 
United States treaty, Jan. 11, 1909, ratified by Canada in 1911. The Commission, composed of 
six members (three appointed by the President of the United States and three by the Government 
of Canada) is governed by five specific Articles of the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909. The 
Commission’s approval is required for any use, obstruction or diversion of boundary waters affecting 
the natural level or flow of boundary waters in the other country; and for any works in waters 
flowing from boundary waters or below the boundary in rivers flowing across the boundary which 
raise the natural level of waters on the other side of the boundary. 


Problems arising along the common frontier are also referred to the Commission by either 
country for examination and report, such report to contain appropriate conclusions and recommend- 
ations. In addition, questions or matters of difference between the two countries may be referred 
to the Commission for decision, provided both countries consent. 


The Commission reports to the Secretary of State for External Affairs of Canada and the 
Secretary of State of the United States. 


Department of Justice.—This Department, established by 31 Vict., c. 39 (1868), now operates 
under authority of the Department of Justice Act (R.8.C. 1952, c. 71). It provides legal services 
to the Government and various government departments including preparing and settling govern- 
ment legislation, settling instruments issued under the Great Seal, regulating and conducting 
litigation for or against the Crown, superintending the acquisition of property and prosecutions 
under federal legislation other than the Criminal Code, administers federal statutes dealing with 
legal matters and provides administrative services for the Supreme Court of Canada and the 
Exchequer Court. The Department also superintends the penitentiaries and administers the 
prison system of Canada. 


Department of Labour.—The Department of Labour was established in 1900 by Act of 
Parliament (63-64 Vict., c. 24) and now operates under authority of the Department of Labour 
Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 72). The Department administers, under the Minister of Labour, legislation 
dealing with: industrial relations, investigation of disputes, etc.; fair employment practices; the 
regulation of fair wages and hours of labour; reinstatement in civil employment; female employees 
equal pay; government annuities; government employee compensation; merchant seamen compen- 
sation; vocational training; annual vacations with pay. It promotes joint consultation in industry 
through labour-management committees; provides co-ordination of services for rehabilitation of 
disabled civilians; organizes manpower utilization programs, e.g., farm labour; and operates a 


Women’s Bureau. The Department publishes the Labour Gazette and other publications, as 4 


well as general information on labour-management, employment, manpower and related subjects. 
The Canada Labour Relations Board acts on behalf of, and the Vocational Training Advisory 


Council acts in an advisory capacity to the Minister of Labour, and the Merchant Seamen Compensa-~ 


tion Board reports to the Minister of Labour. The Department is the official liaison agency 
between the Canadian Government and the International Labour Organization. 


The Unemployment Insurance Commission, which also maintains the National Employment 
Service, reports to the Minister of Labour. 


Department of Mines and Technical Surveys.—This Department was created by an Act of 
Parliament (13 Geo. VI, c. 17) which received Royal Assent on Dec. 10, 1949. Its establishment 
resulted from the reorganization of certain former departments. A primary function of the Depart- 
ment is to provide technological assistance in the development of Canada’s mineral resources 
through investigations and research in the fields of geology, mineral dressing and metallurgy. 
The Department establishes the framework of surveys throughout the country that provides 
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control for all surveying and mapping in Canada. It produces the base maps used in the develop- 
ment of Canada’s natural resources, conducts all the charting of Canada’s coastal and inland waters, 
and issues the official Canadian sea and air navigation charts. The Department is under the 
Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys and is divided into five branches: the Surveys and Mapping 
Branch, the Geological Survey of Canada, the Mines Branch, the Dominion Observatories, and the 
Geographical Branch. The Mineral Resources Division, a unit of head office, gives its whole at- 
tention to matters concerned with the economics of mineral resources development. 

The Department administers the Explosives Act which regulates the manufacture, testing, 
sale, storage and importation of explosives, and the Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act which 
provides cost-aid to the Canadian gold mining industry. 

: Boards and Commissions are: Canadian Board on Geographical Names; Board of Examiners 
ee Dominion Land Surveyors; International Boundary Commission and Interprovincial Boundary 
ommissions. 


Department of National Defence.—The Department of National Defence was established 
on Jan. 1, 1923, by the Department of National Defence Act, 1922, and was an amalgamation of 
the Department of Militia and Defence, the Naval Service and the Air Board. The Department 
and the Canadian Forces (the Royal Canadian Navy, the Canadian Army and the Royal 
Canadian Air Force) now operate under the National Defence Act, 1950 (R.S.C. 1952, ec. 184). 

In 1940 additional Ministers for Naval and Air Services were appointed and the Department 
was organized under a Minister of National Defence and two additional Ministers so that there 
was a Minister and staff for each of the Armed Services. Upon demobilization of the wartime 
Forces the appointment of Ministers of National Defence for Naval Services and Air Services ceased, 
_ and the Armed Forces were, in 1946, again administered by the Minister of National Defence with- 
out additional Ministers. Under the National Defence Act the Canadian Forces are being admin- 
istered solely by the Minister of National Defence, the appointment of an Associate Minister of 
National Defence remaining vacant. 

The Defence Research Board, created in 1947 to carry out research relating to national defence 
and to advise the Minister on all relevant matters of a scientific or technical nature, now functions 
under the National Defence Act. The Chairman of the Board has a status equivalent to that of 
a Chief of Staff of one of the Canadian Forces. 


Department of National Health and Welfare.—This Department was established in October 
1944 under the authority of the Department of National Health and Welfare Act (R.S.C. 1952, 
c. 74). The Department, headed by the Minister of National Health and Welfare, is composed 
: three branches—Health, Welfare, and Administration—and is administered through two Deputy 

inisters. 

The Health Branch is divided into three directorates—Health Services, Food and Drugs, 
and Indian Health Services. It has 14 Divisions active in certain public health fields divided into 
_ five main groups—Medical Advisory, Research Development and International Health, Environ- 
mental Health, Health Insurance, and Health Grants Administration—each of which is headed 
by a Principal Medical Officer. 

The Welfare Branch is made up of the Divisions of Family Allowances and Old Age Security, 
Old Age Assistance, and Blind and Disabled Persons Allowances. ‘The Department is also respon- 
sible for federal civil defence planning, with the Civil Defence Co-ordinator reporting to both 
Deputy Ministers. The Administration Branch includes divisions where activities cover both 
health and welfare fields, such as research, information, legal and library services, as well as ad- 
ministrative, personnel and purchasing and supply services. 


National Film Board.—The National Film Board was established in 1939 and the National 
Film Act (R.S.C, 1952, c. 185) provides for a Board of Governors of nine members—a Government 
Film Commissioner, appointed by the Governer in Council, who is Chairman of the Board, three 
members from the public service of Canada and five members from outside the public service. 
The Board reports to Parliament through a designated Minister of the Crown (at present the 
Minister of Citizenship and Immigration). The Board is responsible for advising the Governor 
in Council on film activities and is authorized to produce and distribute films in the national interest 
and in particular films ‘‘designed to interpret Canada to Canadians and to other nations’. 


National Library.—As a result of the National Library Act proclaimed Jan. 1, 1953, the 
_ National Library superseded the Canadian Bibliographic Centre. It continues to publish 
Canadiana, a monthly list of new publications relating to Canada, with a yearly cumulation. The 
Library also publishes other bibliographies. Its Reference Division maintains the National 
Union Catalogue which embodies the catalogues of the major libraries in the ten provinces and is 
a key to the book collections in the whole country. The National Librarian reports to the Minister 
of Citizenship and Immigration. 


Department of National Revenue.—From Confederation until May 1918, customs and inland 
revenue Acts were administered by separate departments; after that date they were amalgamated 
under one Minister as the Department of Customs and Inland Revenue. In 1921 the name was 
changed to the Department of Customs and Excise. In April 1924 collection of income taxes was 
placed under the Minister of National Revenue and, under the Department of National Revenue 
Act, 1927, the Department became known as the Department of National Revenue. 
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The Customs and Excise Division of the Department is responsible for the assessment and col- 
lection of customs and excise duties as well as sales and excise taxes, by ports and outports. The 
Taxation Division is responsible for the assessment and collection of income taxes and succession 
duties by 29 district offices throughout Canada. 

The Minister of National Revenue is responsible to Parliament for the Income Tax Appeal 
Board and also reports to Parliament for the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources.—The Department of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources was established in December 1953, superseding the Department of 
Resources and Development. In addition to Administration Services, which performs auxiliary 
functions, the Department is divided into seven branches: the National Parks Branch administers 
the National Parks and National Historic Parks of Canada, National Historic Sites, and wildlife 
matters coming within the jurisdiction of the Federal Government; the Water Resources Branch 
is responsible for the investigation of water power resources, for the administration of federal 
assistance to the provinces under the Canada Water Conservation Assistance Act and for federal 
interests in certain joint federal-provincial construction projects; the Northern Administration and 
Lands Branch is responsible for the administration of various federal Acts, Territorial ordinances 
and regulations pertaining to the government of the Northwest Territories, for the conduct of certain 
business arising from the general administration of the Yukon Territory, for the administration of 
natural resources in those Territories, and for Eskimo affairs, as well as for certain lands and mineral 
rights in the provinces vested in the Crown in the right of Canada; the Forestry Branch conducts 
investigations in the protection and utilization of the forest resources of Canada, maintains forest 
experiment stations and forest products laboratories and administers federal assistance to the prov- 
inces under the Canada Forestry Act; the Natural History Branch and Human History Branch 
of the National Museum of Canada are responsible for research, publication of scientific studies, and 
public exhibitions in their respective fields of natural history and human history; and the Canadian 
Government Travel Bureau promotes the tourist industry by encouraging tourist travel in Canada. 

The Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources is also responsible to Parliament for 
the Eastern Rockies Forest Conservation Board, the Northern Canada Power Commission, and 
the National Battlefields Commission. The Historic Sites and Monuments Board of Canada, an 
honorary body of recognized historians representing the various provinces, and the Advisory Board 
on Wildlife Protection act in an advisory capacity to the Minister in those fields. The Deputy 
Minister is Commissioner of the Northwest Territories. 


Post Office Department.— Administration and operation of the Canada Post Office, by virtue 
of the Post Office Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 212) and under the Postmaster General, includes all phases 
of postal activity, personnel, mail handling, postal accommodation, transportation of mails by 
land, water, rail and air and the direction and control of financial services including the operation 
of money order and savings bank business. 


Public Archives.—The Public Archives was founded in 1872 and is administered under the 
Public Archives Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 222) by the Dominion Archivist who has the rank of a Deputy 
Minister and reports to Parliament through the Minister of Citizenship and Immigration. Its 
purpose is to assemble and make available to the public a comprehensive collection of historical 
source material relating to the history of Canada. Major emphasis is placed on official records 
of the Government and the personal papers of political leaders and other prominent figures. These 
are supplemented by copies of many records in the British and French archives that relate to 
Canada, a fine map collection, a historical library, and many prints, paintings and photographs. 


Department of Public Printing and Stationery.—This Department was established in 
1886 and is in the charge of the Queen’s Printer and Controller of Stationery. 

The Department is responsible for supplying all requirements of printing and stationery to 
Parliament and Departments of the Canadian Government; the cataloguing, distribution and sale 
of government publications; the publication of the Canada Gazette, and all departmental reports, 
papers, etc., required to be published by authority of the Governor General in Council (R.S.C. 
1952, c. 226) and the publication of the Statutes of Canada (R.S.C. 1952, c. 230). 

ee Department of Public Printing and Stationery is under the jurisdiction of the Secretary 
of State. 


Department of Public Works.—This Department was constituted in 1867 and operates 
under the legislative authority of the Public Works Act and other Acts of Parliament. It is 
responsible for the management and direction of the public works of Canada and, except as 
specifically provided in other Acts, attends to the construction and maintenance of public buildings, 
wharves, piers, roads and bridges and the undertaking of dredging and navigable waters protection 
work. The Department maintains District Offices at key points across the country. The main 
operating Branches of the Department with headquarters in Ottawa are Harbours and Rivers 
Engineering, Building Construction, Development Engineering, Property and Building Management, 
and Purchasing and Stores. In addition, the Fire Prevention Branch, organized in 1919 and now 
a part of the Department of Public Works, maintains fire-loss records, makes inspections, reports 
on fire protection legislation and protection methods and endeavours to extend and co-ordinate fire 
prevention work in Canada. Federal interests in the Trans-Canada Highway are also handled by 
the Department. 
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The Minister of Public Works is responsible to Parliament for the Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation. : 

Department of the Secretary of State.—The Secretary of State and Registrar General of 
Canada is the official medium of communication with the Throne through the Governor General, 
and is the custodian of the Great Seal of Canada and of the Privy Seal of the Governor General. 
He is responsible for the preparation and tabling of returns in Parliament, He administers legisla- 
tion relating to patents of invention, trade marks, industrial designs, timber marking, copyright, 
companies, boards of trade, the registration of trade unions, public officers, public documents and 
governmental and parliamentary translations. He is also the Custodian of Enemy Property. 
+ The Secretary of State has certain responsibilities with respect to civilian decorations, preced- 
ence and ceremonial. The Committee on the use of Parliament Hill and the National War Memorial 
falls within his purview. He is the Minister of the Department of Public Printing and Stationery 
and the spokesman in Cabinet and Parliament for the Civil Service Commission and the Chief 
Electoral Officer. 


Department of Trade and Commerce.—The Department of Trade and Commerce was 
established by Act of Parliament on June 23, 1887, but did not function until Dec. 5, 1892, when an 
Order in Council to this effect was passed. Before the formation of the Department, assistance 
in the development of Canada’s external trade was provided by eight Canadian Commercial 
Agents—five in the West Indies, two in Great Britain and one in France—who served on a part- 
time basis and were responsible to the Minister of Finance. In 1895 a Canadian Commercial Agent 
was appointed at Sydney, Australia, as the first full-time salaried Agent of the Department. 

The framework of the present Trade Commissioner Service emerged during the next decade or 
so, the Commercial Agents gradually giving place to career Trade Commissioners. There are 
now 126 Trade Commissioners serving at Headquarters and abroad in 58 posts (including Assistant 
Trade Commissioners and agricultural, fisheries and timber specialists). Where Trade Com- 
missioners are members of a mission maintained by the Department of External Affairs they hold 
diplomatic status and are known as Commercial Counsellors or Commercial Secretaries. 

The Department provides a wide range of services to Canadian businessmen. It comprises: 
the Canadian Trade Commissioner Service, Commodities Branch (including the Transportation 
and Trade Services Division), Agriculture and Fisheries Branch, International Trade Relations 
Branch, Trade Publicity Branch, Industrial Development Branch, Small Business Branch, 
Economics Branch, Energy Studies Branch, Standards Branch, International Economic and 
Technical Co-operation Division and the Canadian Government Exhibition Commission. 

The following boards, commissions, Crown corporations and agencies report to Parliament 
through the Minister of Trade and Commerce—seven of them through his capacity as Chairman 
of the Privy Council Committee on Scientific and Industrial Research: Board of Grain Com- 
missioners, Canadian Wheat Board, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Export Credits Insurance 
Corporation, Northern Ontario Pipe Line Crown Corporation, Atomic Energy Control Board, 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, Canadian Patents and Development Limited, National 
Research Council, Eldorado Mining and Refining Company Limited, Eldorado Aviation Limited, 
and Northern Transportation Company Limited. 


Department of Transport.—The Department was created on Nov. 2, 1936, from the former 
Departments of Marine, and Railways and Canals, and the Civil Aviation Branch of the Depart- 
ment of National Defence (R.S.C. 1952, c. 79). 

{ The work of the Department consists of four main Services: Marine, Air, Canals and Railways. 
The work of the Marine Service includes aids to navigation, nautical and pilotage services, marine 
agencies, steamship inspection and floating equipment and direct supervision over 300 public har- 
bours; eight other harbours come under supervision of the Department but are administered by 
commissions. Air Services cover the operation of civil aviation, meteorological and telecom- 
munication branches. The latter includes the administration and regulation of radar, radio marine 
and radio aeronautical aids to navigation and communication by wire and by government telegraph 
and telephone. The Canal Service has jurisdiction over the canals and canalized waterways of 
Canada. These include the main or primary canals on the St. Lawrence River and Great Lakes 
and a number of subsidiary or secondary canals. 

Other services of the Department are in connection with the Government-owned companies: 
the Canadian National Railways, Hudson Bay Railway, Canadian Government Railways, Can- 
adian National (West Indies) Steamships, and the Prince Edward Island Ferry and Terminals. 

The Minister of Transport is responsible to Parliament for the following boards and com- 
missions: the Air Transport Board; Board of Transport Commissioners; Canadian Maritime Com- 
mission; National Harbours Board; Park Steamship Company Limited; the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Authority; the Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation; and Trans-Canada Air Lines. 


Department of Veterans Affairs.—This Department, established in 1944 (R.S.C. 1952, c. 
80), is concerned exclusively with the welfare of veterans and includes medical, dental and welfare 
services, land settlement and prosthetic services and insurance. The Veterans’ Bureau assists 
veterans in the preparation and presentation of pension claims. 

The Minister of Veterans Affairs is also responsible for the Canadian Pension Commission and 
the War Veterans Allowance Board. The Department has administrative offices in all the larger 
cities across Canada and at London, England. 
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Section 2.—Crown Corporations 


The Crown corporation form of public enterprise is not a new type of organization 
in Canada but in recent years, as the work of government has become more complex, 
greater reliance has been placed on it as the appropriate instrument for administering and 
managing many public services in which business enterprise and public accountability 
must be combined. 


The use of the corporate device to harmonize public responsibility in the development 
of economic resources and the provision of public services with the pursuit of commercial 
and industrial objectives has led to the adoption of many different forms and formulas 
of management. The most usual practice has been to set up a corporation under the 
provisions of a special Act of Parliament which defines its purpose and sets forth its powers 
and responsibilities. However, during World War II the Minister of Munitions and 
Supply was authorized to procure the incorporation of companies under the federal Com- 
panies Act, 1934, or under any provincial Companies Act to which he might delegate any 


of the powers conferred on him under the Department of Munitions and Supply Act or 


any Order in Council. Under this legislation about 28 companies were created to serve a 
wide variety of purposes; most of these companies have since been wound up. 


Following the successful experience during the war years in relying on the Companies 
Act for the establishment of Crown companies, similar incorporating powers were granted 
by an amendment to the Research Council Act and have been incorporated in the Atomic 
Energy Control and the Defence Production Acts. 


In 1946 the Government Companies Operation Act was passed to regulate the opera- 
tion of companies formed under the Companies Act. However, it was applicable only to 
a relatively small number of companies and, in order to establish a more uniform system 
of financial and budgetary control and of accounting, auditing and reporting for Crown 
corporations generally, Part VIII of the Financial Administration Act was enacted in 
1951 and brought into operation by proclamation on Oct. 1, 1952. Upon its enactment 
the financial provisions of the Government Companies Operation Act were repealed. 


One of the more interesting features of the later legislation is the attempt that has 
been made to define and classify Crown corporations.* The Act defines a Crown corpora- 
tion as a corporation that is ultimately accountable, through a Minister, to Parliament for 
the conduct of its affairs and establishes three classes of corporation: departmental, agency 
and proprietary. 


Departmental Corporations.—A departmental corporation is defined as a Crown 
corporation that is a servant or agent of Her Majesty in right of Canada and is responsible 
for administrative, supervisory or regulatory services of a governmental nature. Ten 
departmental corporations are listed in Schedule B to the Act:— 


Agricultural Stabilization Board (formerly Agricultural Prices Support Board) 
Atomic Energy Control Board 

Canadian Maritime Commission 

Director of Soldier Settlement 

The Director, The Veterans’ Land Act 

Dominion Coal Board 

Fisheries Prices Support Board 

National Gallery of Canada 

National Research Council 

Unemployment Insurance Commission. 


* Not all Crown corporations are subject to the provisions of the Financial Administration Act. For example, 
the Canadian Wheat Board, the Bank of Canada and its subsidiary, the Industrial Development Bank, because 
of the special nature of their functions, are excluded from operations of the Crown corporations Part of the Act 
and are governed by their own Acts of incorporation, as are such joint enterprises of the Federal and Provincial 
Governments as the Eastern Rockies Forest Conservation Board and the Halifax Relief Commission. Though 
not included in the Schedules to the Financial Administration Act, certain provisions of the Act apply tothe 
Northern Ontario Pipe Line Crown Corporation, set up on June 7, 1956, to oversee the building of a cross-country 
natural gas pipeline. The Canada Council was set up under the Canada Council Act (assented to Mar. 28, 1957) 
as a Crown corporation but has been declared not an agency of the Crown and hence is not included in the Schedules 
to the Financial Administration Act. 
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Agency Corporations.—An agency corporation is defined as a Crown corporation 
that is an agent of Her Majesty in right of Canada and is responsible for the management 
of trading or service operations on a quasi-commercial basis or for the management of 
procurement, construction or disposal activities on behalf of Her Majesty in right of 
Canada. The following agency corporations are listed in Schedule C to the Financial 
Administration Act or have been subsequently added to that Schedule by the Governor 
in Council:— 

Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 

Canadian Arsenals Limited 

Canadian Commercial Corporation 

Canadian Patents and Development Limited 

Crown Assets Disposal Corporation 

Defence Construction (1951) Limited 

Federal District Commission (now National Capital Commission) 
National Battlefields Commission 

Northern Canada Power Commission(formerly Northwest Territories Power Commission) 
National Harbours Board 

Park Steamship Company Limited. 


Two corporations, Canadian Sugar Stabilization Corporation Limited and Com- 
modity Prices Stabilization Corporation Limited, listed in Schedule C when the Financial 
Administration Act was proclaimed, have since discontinued operations and surrendered 
their charters. By an Order in Council of June 15, 1955, the name of the Northwest 
Territories Power Commission (now Northern Canada Power Commission) was deleted 
from Schedule D and added to Schedule C effective Apr. 1, 1954. 


Proprietary Corporations.—A proprietary corporation is defined as a Crown corpora- 
tion that (1) is responsible for the management of lending or financial operations, or for 
the management of commercial or industrial operations involving the production of or 
dealing in goods and the supplying of services to the public, and (2) is ordinarily required 
to conduct its operations without Parliamentary appropriations. The following pro- 
prietary corporations are listed in Schedule D to the Act or have been subsequently added 
to that Schedule by the Governor in Council :— 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 

Canadian Farm Loan Board 

Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships Limited 
Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 

Eldorado Aviation Limited 

Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited 

Export Credits Insurance Corporation 

National Railways, as defined in the Canadian National-Canadian Pacific Act, 1933 
Northern Transportation Company Limited 

Polymer Corporation Limited 

The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 

Trans-Canada Air Lines. 


Departmental corporations are governed by the provisions of the Financial Adminis- 
tration Act that are applicable to departments generally. Agency and proprietary 
corporations, however, are subject to the provisions of the Crown corporations Part of the 
Act although, if there is any inconsistency between the provisions of that Part and those 
of any other Act applicable to a corporation, the Act provides that the latter prevail. 
There is provision in the Part for the control and regulation of such matters as corporation 
budgets and bank accounts, the turning over to the Receiver General of surplus money, 
limited loans for working-capital purposes, the awarding of contracts and the establishment 
of reserves, the keeping and auditing of accounts, and the preparation of financial state- 
ments and reports and their submission to Parliament through the appropriate Minister. 

A further form of control is exercised by Parliament through the power to vote financial 
assistance. This may take differentforms. For some corporations, capital may be provided 
by parliamentary grants, loans or advances that may subsequently be converted into 
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capital stock or bonds; for others it may be by the issue of capital stock to be subscribed 
and paid for by the Government; or by the sale of bonds either to the Government or the 
public. A few corporations have financed all or a portion of their requirements from their 
own resources or earnings. Under a special financing arrangement a 15-p.c. excise tax 
charged on radio and television sets and their parts and accessories has been allocated to 
the revenue of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 


Prior to 1952, Crown corporations did not pay corporate income taxes. However the 
Income Tax Act was later amended so that, in respect of financial years commencing after 
Jan. 1, 1952, proprietary Crown corporations pay taxes on income earned in the same 
manner as any privately owned corporation. One desirable result of this amendment is 
that the financial statements of these Crown companies are now more comparable with 
those of private industry, with which in some instances they are in competition, and thus 
it is easier to assess the relative efficiency of their operations. 


The functions of the various Crown corporations are given briefly in the following 
paragraphs. For a number of them further details are included in the Chapters dealing — 
with the subjects concerned (see Index). 


Agricultural Stabilization Board.—The Board was established in 1958 (S.C. 1957-58, c. 22) 
to administer the provisions of the Agricultural Stabilization Act, which has replaced the Agri- 
cultural Prices Support Act. ‘The Board reports to Parliament through the Minister of Agriculture. 


Atomic Energy Control Board.—In December 1946, by Act of Parliament (R.S8.C. 1952, ¢.11), © 
the regulation and control of atomic energy in Canada were placed under the Atomic Energy Control 
Board. The Board reports to Parliament through the Chairman of the Committee of the Privy 


Council on Scientific and Industrial Research. 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited.—This Crown Company was incorporated in February 
1952 under the Atomic Energy Control Act, 1946 (R.S.C. 1952, c. 11) to take over from the National 
Research Council on Apr. 1, 1952, the operation of the Chalk River project. The main functions of 
the Company are the research into many aspects of atomic energy, the operation of atomic reactors 
and the extraction, processing and marketing of the by-products of the reactors. The Company 
reports to Parliament through the Chairman of the Committee of the Privy Council on Scientific 
and Industrial Research. 


Bank of Canada.—Legislation of 1934 (R.S.C. 1952, c. 13) provided for the establishment of 
a central bank in Canada, the function of which is to regulate credit and currency, to control and 
protect the external value of the Canadian dollar and to stabilize the level of production, trade, 
prices and employment so far as may be possible within the scope of monetary action. The Bank 
acts as the fiscal agent of the Government of Canada, manages the public debt and has the sole 
right to issue notes for circulation in Canada. The Bank is managed by a Board of Directors 
appointed by the Government and composed of a Governor, a Deputy Governor and 12 Directors; 
the Deputy Minister of Finance is also a member of the Board. The Bank reports to Parliament 
ek the Minister of Finance and is governed by its own Act of incorporation. (See footnote, 
D. : 


The Canada Council.—Established by Order in Council dated Apr. 15, 1957, this Corporation 
of 21 members, a Director and an Associate Director operates under the terms of the Canada 
Council Act, assented to Mar. 28, 1957. Its functions are the encouragement of the arts, humanities 
and social sciences in Canada. Its work is financed from the earnings of a $50,000,000 Endowment 
Fund and a $50,000,000 University Capital Grants Fund. Inthe making, managing and disposing 
of investments under the Act, the Council has the advice of an Investment Committee of five, 
including the Chairman and another member of the Council. The proceedings of the Council 
are reported each year to Parliament through the Prime Minister. 


Canadian Arsenals Limited.—This Company was established under the Companies Act 
by Letters Patent dated Sept. 20, 1945, and is subject to the Government Companies Operation 
Act (R.8.C. 1952, c. 183) and certain provisions of the Financial Administration Act (R.S.C. 1952, 
c. 116). The Company was set up to take over and operate Crown-owned plant and equipment. 
Among the items it now manufactures are propellants and explosives, small arms, radar equipment, 
and a wide variety of ammunition and components. Its divisions, together with the location of 
their plants, are as follows: Dominion Arsenal Division (Quebec and Val Rose, Que.); Explosives 
Division (Valleyfield, Que.); Filling Division (St. Paul l’Ermite, Que.); Gun Ammunition Division 
(Lindsay, Ont.); Small Arms Division (Long Branch, Ont.); Instrument and Radar Division 
Sad al 38 Ont.). The Company is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Defence 
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Canadian Broadcasting Corporation.*—Legislation passed in 1936 (R.S.C. 1952, c. 32) pro- 
vides that there shall be a corporation, to be known as the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
_ to consist of a Board of 11 Governors appointed by the Governor in Council and chosen to give 
representation to the principal geographic divisions of Canada. The Board of Governors determines 
CBC policy and the Chairman of the Board is required to devote the whole of his time to the 
performance of his duties under the Act. ; 


The General Manager is the Chief Executive of the Corporation and directs the operations and 
activities of the Corporation as well as the application of CBC policy as determined by the Board 
_of Governors. He is assisted by regional management representatives located in the principal 

geographic regions of Canada (Newfoundland, the Maritime Provinces, Quebec, Ontario, the Prairie 
_ Provinces and British Columbia), and at Head Office by specialists in Programs, Sales, Operations, 
Administration, Finance, Engineering and Public Relations. Under the Canadian Broadcasting 
_ Act, the Corporation reports to Parliament through a Minister of the Crown (at present the Minister 
of National Revenue). 


Canadian Commercial Corporation.—This Corporation was established on May 1, 1946, 
_ by the Canadian Commercial Corporation Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 35). It purchases goods and 
_ commodities in Canada for the governments of other countries. It also acts as purchasing agent 
- for international agencies such as the United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund 
and the United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency. Other functions include arranging pro- 
duction and shipment of Canadian contributions of military stores to NATO countries. The 
Corporation also serves other departments of the Government of Canada. For instance it arranges 
_ for the purchase and production of supplies and services which the Department of Trade and 
Commerce is making available to other countries under the Colombo Plan. In carrying out its 
_ functions the Corporation works closely with the Department of Defence Production. It is 
responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Defence Production. 


Canadian Farm Loan Board.—The Board was organized in 1929 to make loans, secured by 
' mortgage, to farmers. The Board is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Finance. 


Canadian Maritime Commission.—The Commission was created in 1947 (R.S.C. 1952, c. 38) 
to consider and recommend policies and measures necessary for the operation, maintenance, manning 
and development of a merchant marine and a ship-building and ship-repairing industry. The 
Commission is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Transport. (See also Park 
Steamship Company Limited, p. 110.) 


Canadian National Railways.— Under authority of the Statutes of 1919, c. 3, the Canadian 
National Railway Company was incorporated to operate and manage a national system of railways, 
including the Canadian Northern Railway System, the Canadian Government Railways and all 
lines entrusted to it by Order in Council. In 1923 the Grand Trunk Railway Company of Canada 
was amalgamated with the Canadian National Railway Company and since 1923 a number of 
railway lines acquired by the Government have been entrusted to the Company for operation 
and management, including the Newfoundland Railway and steamship services in 1949 and the 
Temiscouata Railway in 1950. The Canadian National Railways Act, 1919 was repealed in 1955 
and the Canadian National Railways Act (1955, c. 29) substituted therefor. 

The Canadian National Railway Company is controlled by a Chairman and Board of Directors 
appointed by the Governor in Council, who report to Parliament through the Minister of Transport. 


Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships Limited.—Through the medium of this 
Crown Company, the Federal Government provides direct steamship services to the West Indies 
in conformity with the Canada-West Indies Trade Agreement of 1926. The Company is responsible 
to Parliament through the Minister of Transport. 


Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation.—This Crown Company was created 
on Dec. 10, 1949, by Act of Parliament (R.S.C. 1952, c. 42) to acquire for public operation external 
telecommunication assets in Canada, in keeping with the Commonwealth Telegraph Agreement, 
signed May 11,1948. This Agreement was designed to bring about the consolidation and strengthen- 
ing of the radio and cable communication systems of the Commonwealth. The Corporation is 
responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Transport. 


Canadian Patents and Development Limited.—Canadian Patents and Development Limited 
is a Crown Corporation established in 1948, pursuant to authority granted in an amendment to the 
Research Council Act which was passed in 1946. The primary purpose of the Company is to make 
available to industry, through licensing arrangements, new processes developed by scientific 
workers of the National Research Council. Its services are equally available to other Government 
Departments, publicly supported institutions and universities. The Company also has cross- 
agency arrangements with similar government agencies in other Commonwealth countries. The 
Board of Directors is composed of representatives from the National Research Council, from 
Government Departments and from industry and the universities. Any profits that the Company 
may derive from licensing arrangements are available for further research and development. The 
Corporation reports to Parliament through the Chairman of the Committee of the Privy Council 

on Scientific and Industrial Research (at present the Minister of Trade and Commerce). 


. _.* On Noy. 11, 1958 (after this section was set up in print) new legislation covering the regulation of broadcasting 
in Canada was proclaimed. See Chapter XIX on Communications, under the section, Broadcasting in Canada. 
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Canadian Wheat Board.—The Board was incorporated under the Canadian Wheat Board 
Act to market, in an orderly manner, in the interprovincial and export trade, grain grown in 
Canada. Its powers include authority to buy, take delivery of, store, transfer, sell, ship or other- 
wise dispose of grain. Except as directed by the Governor in Council, the Board was not originally 
authorized to buy grain other than wheat, but since Aug. 1, 1949, it may also buy oats and barley. 
Only grain produced in the designated area, which includes Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
parts of British Columbia and Ontario, is purchased by the Board, which controls the delivery of 
grain into elevators and railway cars in that area as well as the interprovincial movement and 
export of wheat, oats and barley generally. The Board is governed by its own Act of incorporation 
(see footnote, p. 104). It reports to Parliament through the Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation.—This Corporation was incorporated by Act 
of Parliament (R.S.C. 1952, c. 46) in December 1945 to administer the National Housing Acts. 
Under the National Housing Act, 1954 (2-3 Eliz. IT, c. 23, as amended 1956, c. 9, and 1957-58, c. 18), 
the Corporation insures mortgage loans made by approved lenders for home ownership and rental 
housing, makes direct loans, provides home improvement and rental guarantees, undertakes jointly 
with provincial governments the assembly of land and the construction of housing projects, conducts 
housing research, encourages community planning and owns and manages rental housing units built 
for war workers and veterans. The Corporation also arranges for and supervises the construction 
of housing projects on behalf of the Department of National Defence. The Corporation is respon- 
sible to Parliament through the Minister of Public Works. 


Crown Assets Disposal Corporation.—This Corporation is established under the Surplus 
Crown Assets Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 260) and is subject to the Financial Administration Act (R.8.C. 
1952, c. 116). In June 1944 War Assets Corporation was established by statute to replace War 
Assets Corporation Limited which had been incorporated in 1943. In 1949 the name of War Assets 
Corporation was changed to Crown Assets Disposal Corporation. The Corporation’s function 
i Sea of surplus Crown assets. It is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Defence 

roduction. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited.—This Company was established by Letters Patent 
in 1951 to take over the general undertakings of Defence Construction Limited. The Company 
carries out all defence construction with the exception of houses and airfield runways and is respon- 
sible to Parliament through the Minister of Defence Production. 


Director of Soldier Settlement and Director of the Veterans’ Land Act.—The Director 
of Soldier Settlement (under the Act of 1919) is also the Director of the Veterans’ Land Act, and 
in either capacity is legally a corporation sole. For administrative purposes however the programs 
carried on under both Acts constitute integral parts of the services provided by the Department 
of Veterans Affairs. 


Dominion Coal Board.—The Board, established in 1947 by the Dominion Coal Board Act 
(R.S.C. 1952, c. 86), has the responsibility of studying and recommending to the Government 
policies concerning the production, import, distribution and use of coal. The Chairman has the 
status of a deputy minister and the Board reports to Parliament through the Minister of Mines 
and Technical Surveys. The Board administers transportation and other subventions relating 
to coal, including those under the Atlantic Provinces Power Development Act (1958, c. 25). It 
also administers loans authorized under the Maritime Coal Production Assistance Act (R.S.C. 
1952, c. 173). The Dominion Coal Board Act makes provision for the regulation and control of 
the production, distribution and use of fuel in time of national emergency. 


Eastern Rockies Forest Conservation Board.—The Board was appointed in 1947 under the 
Eastern Rocky Mountain Forest Conservation Act which authorized an agreement between the 
Government of Canada and the Province of Alberta relating to the protection and conservation 
of the forests of that area of the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains which forms part of the water- 
shed of the Saskatchewan River. The function of the Board is to plan, supervise and undertake 
construction, operation and maintenance of projects and facilities necessary for the proper protection 
of the forests of the area to obtain the greatest possible flow of water in the Saskatchewan River 
and its tributaries. 


During the first seven years of the agreement, the Federal Government undertook to provide 
$6,300,000 for capital expenditure and Alberta to provide funds for maintenance expenditures. Dur- 
ing the period of capital expenditure the Federal Government agreed to appoint the chairman and 
one member and the province one member. After the capital period the arrangement was that the 
Federal Government appoint one member and that the Government of Alberta appoint two mem- 
bers and name one of the three as chairman. This latter arrangement became effective on Apr. 1, 
1955, and the Province of Alberta is now responsible for all future capital and maintenance costs 
of thisarea. Undera further amendment made in 1957, an undertaking by the Federal Government 
to share in certain forest fire fighting costs was deleted, and upon termination of the agreement 
all property acquired by the Board is to belong to the province. The Board reports to Parliament 
through the Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources. (See footnote, p. 104.) 
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Eldorado Aviation Limited.—Incorporated Apr. 23, 1953, to carry air traffic, both passenger 
and freight, for Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited and its wholly owned subsidiary, Northern 
Transportation Company Limited, the Company reports to Parliament through the Chairman 
of the Committee of the Privy Council on Scientific and Industrial Research. 


Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited.—Set up in 1944 under the name of Eldorado Mining 
and Refining (1944) Limited (the date was omitted from the name in June 1952), the Company’s 
business is that of mining and refining uranium ores in Canada. The Company has also entered 
into contracts for the purchase of uranium concentrates from private producers in Canada. It 


reports to Parliament through the Chairman of the Committee of the Privy Council on Scientific 


and Industrial Research. 


Export Credits Insurance Corporation.—This Company commenced operations in 1945 
under the Export Credits Insurance Act, 1944 (R.S.C. 1952, c. 105) and is administered by a Board 
of Directors (including the Deputy Minister of Trade and Commerce, the Deputy Minister of 


_ Finance and the Governor of the Bank of Canada) with the advice of an Advisory Council. Its 


function is to insure Canadian exporters against non-payment by foreign buyers arising out of credit 
and political risks involved in foreign trade. The Corporation reports to Parliament through 
the Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


Fisheries Prices Support Board.—The Board was set up in July 1947 (R.S.C. 1952, c. 120) 
to recommend to the Government price support measures when severe price declines occur. The 
Board functions under the direction of the Minister of Fisheries and consists of a Chairman, who 
is a senior officer of the Department of Fisheries, and five members chosen from private and co- 
operative firms in the industry. The Board has authority to buy fishery products and to sell 
or otherwise dispose of them or to pay producers the difference between a price prescribed by the 
Board and the average price the product actually commands. 


Halifax Relief Commission.—The Commission, a joint enterprise of the Legislature of Nova 
Scotia (Statutes of N.S., 1918, c. 61) and the Parliament of Canada (Statutes of Canada, 1918, c. 24), 
was incorporated to administer relief funds contributed for the assistance of sufferers in consequence 
of the disastrous explosion at Halifax, Dec. 17, 1917. (See footnote, p. 104.) 


Industrial Development Bank.—The Bank, a subsidiary of the Bank of Canada, was incor- 
porated in 1944 to provide loans to industrial enterprises where financing is not available through 
recognized lending organizations. (See footnote, p. 104.) 


National Battlefields Commission.—This Commission was established by Act of Parliament 
in 1908 to preserve the historic battlefields at Quebec City. The Commission is composed of nine 
members, seven being appointed by the Federal Government and one each by the Provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec. The Commission is supported by an annual statutory grant from the Federal 
© Sheehan and is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Northern Affairs and National 

esources. 


National Capital Commission.—This Commission had its genesis in the Ottawa Improve- 
ment Commission established by Parliament in 1899 to improve and beautify the National Capital 
by the construction of parks and driveways and to co-operate with the Ottawa municipal author- 
ities in local improvement and conservation works. In 1927 the name was changed to Federal 
District Commission, its scope of operations widened to include areas adjacent to Ottawa, and its 
membership increased from four to ten. 


In 1946 the Commission became the federal agency responsible for carrying out the National 
Capital Plan, the long-range master plan for the development of the Capital and its 900-sq. mile 
region. The membership was increased to 20 to permit the appointment of Commissioners resi- 
dent in each of the provinces. A National Capital Planning Committee was appointed to act as 
the permanent honorary advisory body to the Commission on the preparation and implementation 
of the plan. In 1958 Parliament passed the National Capital Act, reconstituting the organization 
as the National Capital Commission, and revising the former Act to enable the Commission to 
discharge more effectively its duties in connection with the preparation of plans for, and assistance 
in, the development and improvement of the National Capital Region. The region was enlarged 
from 900 to 1,800 sq. miles. 


The Commission carries out its own planning projects and is the federal agency through which 
joint projects are carried out with local municipal and provincial authorities. Funds for projects 
are made available by Parliament through a National Capital Fund, established in 1948, and 
through government loans. 


The Commission has built and maintains over 1,000 acres of parks and 24 miles of urban drive- 
ways, and in addition landscapes and maintains the grounds of the federal public buildings and 
national institutions. It is also responsible for the 75,000-acre Gatineau Park in the Laurentian 
Hills north of the Capital. 
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Commission approval is required for the location, siting and exterior design of all federal 
buildings in the region, or for alterations to existing structures. 


National Gallery of Canada.—The National Gallery of Canada was founded in 1880. By 
Act of Parliament in 1913 and re-enacted in 1951 it was placed under the management of a Board 
of Trustees appointed by the Governor General in Council and now operates under the National 
Gallery Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 186). It is responsible to Parliament through a Minister of the Crown 
(at present the Minister of Citizenship and Immigration). 


The first charge of the National Gallery is the development and care of the national art 
collections. Other important services are the arrangement of loans and exhibitions from abroad 
and from its own holdings for showing in Canada and abroad, the promotion of good industrial 
design and general extension work consisting of the distribution of reproductions for educational 
purposes, lectures, educational tours, publications, school broadcasts and art films. 


National Harbours Board.—The Board was established by Act of Parliament in 1936. It is 
responsible for the administration of port facilities at Halifax, Saint John, Chicoutimi, Quebec, 
Trois Riviéres, Montreal, Vancouver and Churchill, the Jacques Cartier and Champlain bridges 
at Montreal Harbour, and the Government grain elevators at Prescott and Port Colborne, Ont. 
The Board is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Transport. 


National Research Council.—In 1917 the Research Council Act was passed and in 1928 
laboratories for scientific research were established at Ottawa. The National Research Council 
now has Divisions of Pure and Applied Chemistry, Building Research, Mechanical Engineering, 
Radio and Electrical Engineering, Pure and Applied Physics, Applied Biology and Medical Re- 
search. Regional laboratories have been established at Saskatoon, Sask., and Halifax, N.S. 


Patentable processes and improvements developed by the Council are made available under 
licence to industry through a Crown company, Canadian Patents and Development Limited, and 
any profits from the licensing arrangements are used for further research and development. 


The Minister of Trade and Commerce as Chairman of the Privy Council Committee on 
Scientific and Industrial Research is responsible to Parliament for the National Research Council. 


Northern Canada Power Commission.—The Commission was established by Act of Par- 
liament in 1948 to bring electric power to points in the Northwest Territories where a need developed 
and where power could be provided on a self-sustaining basis. The Act was amended in 1950 to 
give authority to the Commission to provide similar services in Yukon Territory; the name of the 
Commission, formerly Northwest Territories Power Commission, was changed in 1956. The 
Commission is composed of a Chairman and two members appointed by the Governor in Council. 
It operates hydro-electric plants on the Snare River in the Northwest Territories and on the Mayo 
River in Yukon Territory and diesel-electric plants at Fort Smith and Fort Simpson, N.W.T. 
Additional plants are under construction at Whitehorse, Yukon and Inuvik, N.W.T. The Minister 
of Northern Affairs and National Resources reports to Parliament for the Commission. 


Northern Transportation Company Limited.—This Company was incorporated in 1947 
under the title of Northern Transportation Company (1947) Limited, the date being omitted from 
the name in 1952. Previously a company chartered under an Alberta statute, it has been a wholly 
owned subsidiary of Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited since that Crown company was 
established and carries out the business of a common carrier in the Mackenzie River watershed. 
The Company is responsible to Parliament through the Chairman of the Committee of the Privy 
Council on Scientific and Industrial Research. 


Northern Ontario Pipe Line Crown Corporation.—This Corporation was established by 
the Northern Ontario Pipe Line Crown Corporation Act (S.C. 1956, c. 10) for the purpose of con- 
structing the northern Ontario section of the all-Canadian natural gas pipeline and of leasing, 
with an option to purchase, this section to Trans-Canada Pipe Lines Limited. In addition, the 
Corporation was authorized to make short-term loans to Trans-Canada Pipe Lines Limited for the 
construction of the western section of the pipeline. The Corporation is responsible to Parliament 
through the Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


Pipeline installation on the northern Ontario section, which extends from the Manitoba-Ontario 
border to the vicinity of Kapuskasing, Ont., was completed on Oct. 22, 1958. 


Park Steamship Company Limited.—After World War II this Company acted as an agent 
for Crown Assets Disposal Corporation in the sale and delivery to purchasers of Government war- 
built ships. This work is completed but the Company remains available to carry out any appro- 
priate duties. It has no staff of its own, any necessary work being done by the staff of the Canadian 
ae Commission (see p. 107). The Company reports to Parliament through the Minister of 

ransport. 


Polymer Corporation Limited.—This Corporation was established in 1942 by Letters Patent 
under the Companies Act and is subject to the Government Companies Operation Act (R.S.C. 
1952, c. 133) and the Financial Administration Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 116). It was set up to construct 
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and operate a synthetic rubber plant which now produces a variety of synthetic rubber products 
and some chemicals. The plant is located at Sarnia, Ont. The Company is responsible to Parlia- 
ment through the Minister of Defence Production. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Authority.—The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority was established 
by Act of Parliament in 1951 (R.S.C. 1952, c. 242) and came into force by proclamation on July 1, 
1954. The Authority is incorporated for the purposes of constructing, maintaining and operating all 
such works as may be necessary to provide and maintain, either wholly in Canada or in conjunction 
with works undertaken by an appropriate authority in the United States, a deep waterway between 


‘the Port of Montreal and Lake Erie. The Authority is composed of a President, a Vice-President 


_ arid a Member and reports to Parliament through the Minister of Transport. 


Trans-Canada Air Lines.—TCA came into being by Act of Parliament in 1937 (R.S.C. 1952, 
c. 268) to provide for the development of a publicly owned scheduled transcontinental air service. 
Transatlantic air services were inaugurated by TCA on behalf of the Canadian Government during 
World War II and scheduled operations were commenced at the end of the War. TCA now 


‘maintains passenger, mail and commodity traffic services over nationwide routes and also services 


to the United States, England, Scotland, Ireland, France, Belgium, Switzerland, West Germany, 
Bermuda, the Bahamas, Jamaica, Barbados and Trinidad. TCA is responsible to Parliament 
through the Minister of Transport. 


Unemployment Insurance Commission.—The Commission was appointed on Sept. 24, 1940, 
under the provisions of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940 (R.S.C. 1952, c. 273) for the purpose 
of administering the Act and providing a National Employment Service. It is composed of three 
Commissioners, appointed by the Governor in Council, of whom one shall be Chief Commissioner. 
One Commissioner, other than the Chief Commissioner, shall be appointed after consultation with 
organizations representative of workers and the other after consultation with organizations repre- 
sentative of employers. The Chief Commissioner shall be appointed to hold office for a period 
of ten years and each of the other Commissioners shall be appointed to hold office for a period not 
exceeding ten years. The Commission is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Labour. 


Section 3.—Acts Administered by Federal Departments* 


List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of the 
Government of Canada 
Nore.—Copies of individual Acts of Parliament and amendments may be obtained from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, 


at prices of from 10 cents to $1.50 per copy according to number of pages. Where duplications of certain Acts appear in 
the list, parts of these Acts are administered under the Departments given. 


Department, Department, 
Year and Chapter Name of Act Year and Chapter Name of Act 
of Statute of Statute 
Agriculture— Agriculture—concl. 
R.S.C. 1952 4 |Agricultural Products Board R.S.C. 1952 214 |Prairie Farm Rehabilitation 
5 |Agricultural Products Co-operative 248 |See 
Marketing 294 |Wheat Co-operative Marketing 
6 |Agricultural Products Marketing 1953-54 51 |Criminal Code, Sect. 178, Race 
9 |Animal Contagious Diseases Track Betting 
22, 305 |Canada Dairy Products 1955 27 |Canada Agricultural Products 
47 |\Cheese and Cheese Factory Im- Standards _ 
provement 36 |Meat Inspection 
52, 313 |Cold Storage 1957-58 22 | Agricultural Stabilization 
66 |Department of Agriculture 
81 |Destructive Insect and Pest Auditor General— 
101 |Experimental Farm Stations R.S8.C. 1952 116 |Financial Administration 


113 |Feeding Stuffs 
115 |Fertilizers 


126 |Fruit, Vegetables and Honey Citizenship and 
141 |Hay and Straw Inspection Immigration— 
155 |Inspection and Sale 1924 48 |Indian Reserve Lands in Ontario 
167 |Live Stock and Live Stock Pro- 1927 37 |St. Regis Indian Reservation 
ducts 1934 29 |Caughnawaga Indian Reserve 
168 |Live Stock Pedigree 1943 19 |British Columbia Indian Reserves 
172 |Maple Products Industry Mineral Resources 
175 |Maritime Marshland Rehabilita-] R.S.C. 1952 33 |Canadian Citizenship 
tion 67 |Department of Citizenship and 
177 |Meat and Canned Foods Immigration : 
180 |Milk Test 146 |Immigration Aid Societies 
209 |Pest Control Products 149 |Indian 
213 |Prairie Farm Assistance 325 |Immigration 


* Compiled from information supplied by the respective Departments. 
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List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of the 
Government of Canada—continued 
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Department, Department, 
Year and Chapter Name of Act Year and Chapter Name of Act 
of Statute of Statute 
Civil Service Fisheries— Tails 
Commission— R.8.C. 1952 61 |Deep Sea Fisheries _ 
R.S8.C. 1952 48 |Civil Service 69 | Department of Fisheries 
118 |Fish Inspection 
Defence 119 | Fisheries 
Production— 120 |Fisheries Prices Support 
R.S8.C. 1952 35 |Canadian Commercial Corporation 121 |Fisheries Research Board 
62 | Defence Production 177 |Meat and Canned Foods ; 
260 |Surplus Crown Assets 194 |Northern Pacific Halibut Fishery _ 
(Convention) 
External Affairs— 244 |Salt Fish Board 
1911 28 |Respecting the _ International 252 |\Sockeye Salmon Fisheries (Con- 
Boundary Waters Treaty and the vention) é 
existence of the International 293 |Whaling Convention 
Joint Commission (amended 1952-53 15 |Coastal Fisheries Protection 
1914 c. 5, and 1922 c. 43) 44 |North Pacific Fisheries Conven- 
1948 71 |Carrying into effect the Treaties tion 
of Peace between Canada and 1953-54 18 | Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Con- 
Italy, Romania, Hungary and vention 
inlan 1955 34 |Great Lakes Fisheries Convention 
R.S.C. 1952 50 |Carrying into effect the Treaty 1957 31 |The Pacific Fur Seals Convention 
of Peace between Canada and 
Japan Insurance— 
68 |Department of External Affairs R.S.C. 1952 31 |Canadian and British Insurance 
122 |Food and Agriculture Organization Companies 
of the United Nations 49 |Civil Service Insurance 
142 |High Commissioner of the United 70 |Department of Insurance 
Kingdom 100 |Excise Tax (Part I) 
218 |Privileges and Immunities 125 |Foreign Insurance Companies 
TO 170 |Loan Companies 
219 | Privileges and Immunities (United 251 |Small Loans 
Nations) 272 |Trust Companies 
275 | United Nations 296 |Winding-up (Part ITI) 
1953-54 54 |Diplomatic Immunities (Common- 1952-53 28 |Co-operative Credit Associations 
wealth Countries) 
Justice— 
Finance— 1940 43 |Treachery 
Appropriation (Annual) R.S.C. 1952 1 |Admiralty 
Canadian National Railways Fi- 14 |Bankruptcy 
nancing and Guarantee (Annual) 28 |Canada Prize 
R.S.C. 1952 12 /|Bank _ 71 |Department of Justice 
13 |Bank ofsCanada 98 |Exchequer Court 
15 |Bills of Exchange 106 |Expropriation 
19 |Bretton Woods Agreements 111 |Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement 
36, 309 {Canadian Farm Loan 116 | Financial Administration 
82 |Diplomatic Service (Special) 127 |Fugitive Offenders 
Superannuation 144 |Identification of Criminals 
110 |Farm Improvement Loans 154 | Inquiries 
116 | Financial Administration 158 |Interpretation 
131 |Gold Export 159 | Judges 
151, 326 |Industrial Development Bank 160 |Juvenile Delinquents 
156 |Interest 171 |Lord’s Day 
182 |Municipal Grants 198 |Official Secrets 
183 |Municipal Improvements Assist- 206 |Penitentiary 
ance 210 |Petition of Right 
204 |Pawnbrokers 217, 333 |Prisons and Reformatories 
221 |Provincial Subsidies 234 | Railway 
232 |Quebec Savings Banks 241 |Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
245 |Satisfied Securities 253 |Solicitor General 
261, 336 | Tariff Board 266 |Tobacco Restraint 
296 |Winding-up 259, 385 |Supreme Court 
315 |Currency, Mint and Exchange 299 | Yukon Administration of Justice 
Fund ] 307 |Canada Evidence 
1952-53 47 |Public Service Superannuation 314 |Combines Investigation 
1953-54 28 |Fire Losses Replacement Accounts 322 |Extradition 
1955 31 |Canadian National Railways Re- 1952-53 530 |Crown Liability 
funding 1953-54 51 |Criminal Code 
46 |Fisheries Improvement Loans 1958 38 | Parole 
1956 1 |Prairie Grain Producers Interim 
Financing Labour— 
2 |Temporary Wheat Reserves 1927 110 |Conciliation and Labour 
29 |Federal-Provincial Tax Sharing R.S.C. 1952 72 |Department of Labour 
Agreements 108 |Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
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List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of the 


Government of Canada—continued 
ee 


Department, Department, 
Year and Chapter Name of Act Year and Chapter Name of Act 
of Statute of Statute 


National Revenue— 


R.8.C. 1952 te eee i rp - eS ei ey 
overnment Employees Compen- : 
dubia y 1950 27 Sirens ia Convention 
152 |Industrial Relations and Disputes 1956 =. 35 insu es 
Investigation 
178 |Merchant Seamen Compensation 1945 A Canada-U.S. Tax Convention 
236 | Reinstatement in Civil Employ- 1950 27 (Succession Duties) 


ment 
286 | Vocational Training Co-ordination 
295 | White Phosphorous Matches 
1952-53 19 |Canada Fair Employment Prac- 
tices 
1955 50 | Unemployment Insurance 
1956 38 |Female Employees Equal Pay 
1957-58 24 |Annual Vacations 


1946 38 |Canada-U.K. Income Tax Agree- 

ment 
39 |Canada-U.K. Succession Duty 

Agreement 

1948 34 |Canada-N.Z. Income Tax Agree- 
ment 

1951 Ph Canada-France Income Tax Con- 

1952 18/] vention 


1951 41 |Canada-France Succession Duty 
Convention 
Mines and Tech- 42 |Canada-Sweden Income Tax 
nical Surveys— Agreement 


26 |Canada Lands Survey 


R.S.C. 1952 89 
R.S8.C. 1952 73 |Department of Mines and Tech- 317+] Dominion Succession Duty 

nical Surveys 1957 22 

95, 318 |Emergency Gold Mining Assist- 1958 29 |Estate Tax 
ance R.S8.C. 1952 148 
102 |Explosives 1953 40 
1954 57 

1955 54+|Income Tax 
National Defence— 55 
R.8.C. 1952 63 | Defence Services Pension 1956 39 
184 | National Defence 1957 29 


283 | Visiting Forces (British Common- 1958 32 


wealth) 1955 10 |Canada — Ireland Income Tax 
284 | Visiting Forces (North Atlantic Agreement 
Treaty 11 |Canada - Ireland Succession Duties 
Agreement 
National Health 1956 5 |Canada - Denmark Income Tax 
and Welfare— Agreement 
R.S.C. 1952 74 |Department of National Health 33 |Canada - Germany Income Tax 
and Welfare Agreement 
National Health— 1957 16 |Canada-Netherlands Income Tax 
R.S.C. 1952 29 |Canada Shipping (Part V, Sick Agreement 
Mariners and Marine Hospitals) 17 |Canada - South Africa Death 
165 | Leprosy Duties Agreement 
201 |Opium and Narcotic Drug 18 |Canada - South Africa Income Tax 
220 | Proprietary or Patent Medicine Agreement 
229 | Public Works Health 1958 27 |Canada - Australia Income Tax 
231 | Quarantine Agreement 
1952-53 38 | Food and Drugs Customs and 
1957 28 | Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic Excise— 
Services R.S.C. 1952 58 |Customs 
60 |Customs Tariff (amended by 316) 
Welfare— 75 | Department of National Revenue 
R.S.C. 1952 17 |Blind Persons 99 |Excise (amended by 319) 
109 |Family Allowances 100 | Excise Tax (amended by 320) 


199 |Old Age Assistance 
00 |Old Age Security 


2 Administered in 
1953-54 55 | Disabled Persons 


Part— 


1957-58 20 | Unemployment Assistance 1925 54 | United States Treaty (smuggling) 
R.S.C. 1952 2 |Aeronautics (amended by 302) 
9 |Animal Contagious Diseases 
National Library— 11 | Atomic Energy Control 
R.S.C. 1952 330 | National Library 22 ic Products (amended 
¥ 
29 |Canada Shipping 
National Revenue— 30 |Canada Temperance 
Tazation— 44 |Canadian Wheat Board 
1940 32 55 |Copyright 4 
1941 15 59 |Customs and Fisheries Protection 
1942 26||Excess Profits Tax 81 | Destructive Insect and Pest 
1943 13 102 | Explosives 
1944 38 103 |Export 
1945 19 113 |Feeding Stuffs 
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List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of the 
Government of Canada—continued 


ee 


Department, 


Year and Chapter 


of Statute 


National Revenue— 
Administered in 


Part—concl. 
R.S.C. 1952 


1953-54 


114 
115 
118 
119 
123 
126 
128 
131 
135 
145 
147 
155 
167 


168 
169 
172 
177 
187 
193 
194 


201 
205 


209 
212 
215 
220 
231 
233 
248 
271 
292 
295 

27 

51 


Northern Affairs 


and National 


Resources— 
1908 57,58 
1927 51 
R.S.C. 1927 87 
88 
116 
124 
180 
211 
1928 32 
1930 3 
29 
37 
41 
1932 35 
55 
1939 33 
1947 59 
R.S.C. 1952 24 
90 
128 
162 


Ferries 
Fertilizers 


Fisheries 
Food and Drugs 
Fruit, Vegetables and Honey 


Immigration (amended by 325) 
Importation of Intoxicating Liquors 
Inspection and Sale 
Live Stock and Live Stock Pro- 


Maple Products Industry 
Meat and Canned Foods 


Opium and Narcotic Drug 
Pelagic Sealing (Provisional 


Pest Control Products 


Transport 
Weights and Measures 
White Phosphorous Matches 


Name of Act 


Fish Inspection 


Game Export 
Gold Export ; 
Government Harbours and Piers 


ducts 
Live Stock Pedigree 
Live Stock Shipping 


National Harbours Board 

Navigable Waters Protection 

Northern Pacific Halibut Fishery 
(Convention) 


Agreement) 


Post Office 

Precious Metals Marking 
Proprietary or Patent Medicine 
Quarantine 

Radio 

Seeds 


Export and Import Permits 
Criminal Code 


National Battlefields at Quebec 

Respecting certain debts due the 
Crown 

Seed Grain 

Seed Grain Sureties 

Railway Belt 

Manitoba Supplementary Provi- 
sions 

Saskatchewan and Alberta Roads 

Railway Belt Water 

Lac Seul Conservation 

Alberta Natural Resources 

Manitoba Natural Resources 

Railway Belt and Peace River 
Block 

Saskatchewan Natural Resources 

Refunds (Natural Resources) 

Waterton - Glacier International 
Peace Park 

Rainy Lake Watershed Emergency 
Control 

Eastern Rocky Mountain Forest 
Conservation 

Canada Forestry 

Dominion Water Power 

Game Export 

Land Titles 

Migratory Birds Convention 

National Parks 


Department, 
Year and Chapter 
of Statute 


1952-53 


1953-54 


1955 
1957 


Post Office— 
R.S.C. 1952 


Public Works— 
R.S.C. 1952 


1947 
1948 


R.8.C. 1952 


Northern Affairs 
and National 
Resources—concl. 

R.S.C. 1952 


192 
196 


224 
263 
300 
301 
331 

21 


39 


212 


Public Archives— 
R.S8.C. 1952 


222 


Public Printing and 
Stationery— 
R.S.C. 1952 


226 
23 


91 
10 
114 


138 
193 


216 
228 
269 
324 


Secretary of State— 
R.S.C. 1929 


55 
24 


71 
18 


Name of Act 


National Wild Life Week 

Northern Canada Power Com- 
mission 

Public Lands Grants 

Territorial Lands 


Yukon Placer Mining 


Yukon Quartz Mining 

Northwest Territories 

Canada Water Conservation As- 
sistance 

Historic Sites and Monuments 

Yukon 

Department of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources 

International River Improvements 

Atlantic Provinces Power Develop- 
ment 


Post Office 


Public Archives 


Public Printing and Stationery 


0 |Publication of Statutes 


Dry Docks Subsidies 


6 | Expropriation 


Ferries 

Government Works Tolls 

Navigable Waters Protection, 
Part I 

Prime Minister’s Residence 

Public Works 

Trans-Canada Highway 

Government Property Traffic 


Reparation Payment 

Trading with the Enemy (Transi- 
tional Powers) 

Italy, Romania, Hungary and 
Finland Treaties of Peace 

Boards of Trade 

Canada Elections 

Canada Temperance 

Companies 

Companies Creditors Arrangement 

Copyright 

Defence Production 

Department of State 

Disfranchising 

Dominion Controverted Elections 

Indian 

Northwest Territories 

Patent 

Pension Fund Societies 

Public Documents 

Public Officers 

Railway 

Regulations 

Seals 

Territorial Lands 
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List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of the 
Government of Canada—concluded 
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Department, 
Year and Chapter 
of Statute 
Secretary of State—) 

~ edneluded 
R.8.C. 1952 265 
267 
270 
295 
298 
307 
1952-53 49 
Trade and 
Commerce— 
R.S.C. 1952 11 
25 
44 
78 
92 
94 
103 
105 
129 
140 
153 
164 
191 
215 
239 
257 
292 
1953-54 27 
1955 14 
1956 1 
2 
10 
1957 2 
Transport— 
1907 22 
1911 26 
1912 55 
98 
1913 158 
162 
1927 29 
R.S.C. 1927 211 
P 1929 4 
11 
12 
48 
1931 19, 20 
40 
1940 20 
1947 26 


Department, 
Year and Chapter 
of Statute 


Name of Act 


CA ge eget : 
Timber Marking 


Trade Unions 1948 10 
Translation Bureau 
White Phosphorous Matches 1950 i 
Yukon R.S.C. 1952 2; 302 
Canada Evidence 16 
Trade Marks and Unfair Com- 20 
petition 29 
34 
38 
Atomic Energy Control 39 
Canada Grain 
Canadian Wheat Board 42 
Department of Trade and Com- 
merce 45 
Electrical and Photometric Units 79 
Electricity Inspection 135 
Export 136 
Export Credits Insurance 137 
Gas Inspection 157 
Grain Futures 
Inland Water Freight Rates 168 
Length and Mass Units 174 
National Trade Mark and True 187 
Labelling 193 
Precious Metals Marking 202 
Research Council 211 
Statistics 233 
Weights and Measures 234 
Export and Import Permits 242 
Exportation of Power and Fluids 262 
and Importation of Gas 268 
Prairie Grain Producers Interim 271 
Financing 
Temporary Wheat Reserves 276 
Northern Ontario Pipe Line Crown 291 
Corporation 311 
Prairie Grain Advance Payments 
1955 29 
31 
Auditors for National Railways 
(Annual) Veterans Affairs— 
Canadian National Railways Fi- 1920 54 
nancing and Guarantee (Annual)|| R.S.C. 1927 188 
Intercolonial Railway and Prince 1936 47 
Edward Island Railway Em-| R.S.C. 1952 8 
ployees Provident Fund 51, 312 
Toronto Harbour Commissioners 
Winnipeg and St. Boniface Harbour 80 
Commissioners ibily¢ 
Hamilton Harbour Commissioners 207, 332 
New Westminster Harbour Com- 
missioners 256 
North Fraser Harbour Com- 
missioners 258 
Canadian National (West Indies) 279, 338 
Steamship Company 280 
Railway Belt Water 
Canadian National Railways Pen- 281 
sions 289 
Canadian National Refunding 
Canadian National Montreal Ter- 297 
minals 
Northern Alberta Railways 
Beauharnois Light, Heat and 340 
Power 
New Westminster Harbour Loan 1952-53 27 
Beauharnois Light, Heat and 
Power 
Beauharnois Light, Heat and 1953-54 65 


Name of Act 


Port Alberni Harbour Commis- 
sioners 

New Westminster Harbour Com- 
missioners Refunding 

Maintenance of Railway Operation 

Aeronautics 

Bills of Lading 

Bridges 

Canada Shipping 

Belleville Harbour Commissioners 

Canadian Maritime Commission 

Canadian National — Canadian 
Pacific 

Canadian Overseas Telecommuni- 
cation Corporation 

Carriage by Air 

Department of Transport 

Government Harbours and Piers 

Government Railways 

Government Vessels Discipline 

International Rapids Power De- 
velopment 

Live Stock Shipping 

Maritime Freight Rates 

National Harbours Board 

Navigable Waters Protection 

Passenger Tickets 

Pipe Lines 

Radio 

Railway 

St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 

Telegraphs 

Trans-Canada Air Lines 

Transport (Board of Transport 
Commissioners) 

United States Wreckers 

Water Carriage of Goods 

Canadian National Railways 
Capital Revision 

Canadian National Railways 

Canadian National Refunding 


Returned Soldiers’ Insurance 

Soldier Settlement 

Veterans’ Assistance Commission 

Allied Veterans Benefits 

Civilian War Pensions and Allow- 
ances 

Department of Veterans Affairs 

Fire Fighters War Service Benefits 

Pension (amended 1953-54, c. 62; 
1957-58, c. 19) 

Special Operators War Service 
Benefits 

Supervisors War Service Benefits 

Veterans Insurance 

Veterans’ Land (amended 1953-54, 


c. 66 

Veterans Rehabilitation 

War Service Grants (amended 
1953-54, c. 46) 

Women’s Royal Naval Services 
and the South African Military 
Nursing Service (Benefits) 

War Veterans Allowance (amended 
1955, c. 18; 1957-58, c. 7) 

Children of War Dead (Education 
peepee) (amended 1953-54, 


Cc. 
bovine Benefit (amended 1955, 


Power c 
te a eke ee ooo 
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PART IV.—FEDERAL GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT 


The Civil Service Commission.—The Federal Civil Service comprises, in the 
widest sense, all servants of the Crown—other than those holding political or judicial 
office—who are employed in a civil capacity and whose remuneration is paid wholly and 
directly from moneys voted by Parliament. Collectively they form the staffs of the various 
departments, commissions, boards, bureaux and other agencies of the Federal Government. 
Nearly every category of occupation is represented in the Civil Service. A few civil 
servants are appointed by one or both Houses of Parliament directly and a considerable 
number are appointed by departments and other agencies in accordance with the provisions 
of certain statutes, generally with executive approval of the Governor in Council. The 
remainder, by far the majority, are selected and appointed by the Civil Service Com- 
mission of Canada. 


The Civil Service Commission as the central personnel agency of the Federal Govern- © 
ment is the custodian of the merit principle in respect of both initial appointments and | 


promotions. The steps by which the Commission came to be established in its present 
form constitute the record of Civil Service reform in Canada which began a year after 
Confederation and culminated in the passing of the Civil Service Act of 1918. 


Recruitment.—The recruitment of civil servants is conducted by means of open com- 
petitive examination through which every citizen has the right to compete for positions 


in the service of his country. Examinations are held periodically as the staff requirements © 


of the public service dictate. Any Canadian citizen may apply for headquarters positions 
open at Ottawa but applicants for local positions must normally be residents of the locality 
in which the vacancy occurs. Competitive examinations are announced through the press 
and through posters displayed on the public notice boards of post offices, offices of the 
National Employment Service, offices of the Civil Service Commission, and elsewhere. The 
examinations may be written, oral, a demonstration of skill, or any combination of these. 


The names of persons successful in Civil Service examinations, arranged in order 
of rank, are recorded on eligible lists. Examination results are formally announced by 
publication in the Canada Gazette and each candidate—successful or unsuccessful—is 
advised of his standing. Appointments are made as required from the eligible lists which 
usually remain valid for one year. 


The rank of the various successful candidates on eligible lists is influenced by the 
‘veterans’ preference’. Actually the preference is limited largely, in accordance with its 
definition by law, to members of the Armed Forces who have served overseas in World 
War I or II or in the Korean theatre of operations. The highest order of preference is 
the ‘disability preference’ accorded to pensioners of the Armed Forces who as a result 
of their war service are unable to resume their prewar civilian occupations. 


In recent years the Civil Service Commission has decentralized its operations and 
now has ten district offices and six sub-offices across the country. The Commission is 
granting an increasing measure of autonomy and responsibility to these offices to permit 
more efficient service to field agencies. 


Staff Training —In 1947 the Commission set up a Staff Training Division to promote ) 


and guide a systematic service-wide training scheme. The training scheme, sponsored by 
the Commission, is a joint venture undertaken in co-operation with Federal Government 


departments most of which have parallel training divisions. The Commission’s Training | 


Division is primarily a co-ordinating agency. It promotes and organizes activities, trains 


departmental instructors in the presentation of courses, prepares and on occasion gives | 


courses of general application to all departments, publishes booklets and other training 
aids, assists departments in developing training to meet specialized needs, and acts as 
a general clearing-house for the exchange of information on training matters. 


Promotion.—It is a prime objective of the Civil Service Act to create a career service. 
The result is that promotion, like entrance to the Service, is based on merit and a sound 


promotion system is developing. The present procedure involves the consideration of | 
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three factors: efficiency of candidates in their present positions, fitness for the vacant 
positions, and seniority or length of service. Appeal machinery under Commission 
jurisdiction has been set up for those employees who feel that their qualifications have 
not been properly assessed. 


Position Classification and Compensation.—Provision is made in the Civil Service Act 
for the classifying of positions in the public service. A system of position classification was 
instituted in 1919 and positions with like duties and responsibilities were classified alike 
and remunerated equally. Each position has a title, a set of tasks or duties which are 
_proper to it in the organization in which it occurs and, arising out of these duties, a set of 
qualifications appropriate for their performance. Positions with duties of similar kind 
are grouped together under a common title to form a class and grades within the class 
reflect the level of responsibility. 


The determination of rates of compensation for each class is a continuing responsibility 
of the Commission and salary and wage surveys are conducted constantly through its 
Pay Research Bureau which compiles objective and current information concerning levels 
of pay within and without the Public Service for the use not only of the Commission but 
also of the Government and the employees concerned. Position classification is a main- 
spring in the Commission’s primary function of recruitment, involving the fixing of 
standards of qualification for each class of position. 


Organization and Methods.—In recent years there has been an increasing awareness 
of the extent to which economical administration depends on the adoption of modern 
management techniques and devices. In 1948 the Commission set up an Organization 
and Methods Service to study problems of management in collaboration with officials 
directly responsible for major areas of administration. Briefly, this Service affords practical 
assistance to departments and other agencies of the Government through the systematic 
examination of structure, operations, procedures and work methods. Its growing facilities 
are offered free of charge to all departments. 


Statistics of Federal Government Employment.*—The current monthly survey 
of Federal Government employment, started in 1952, is intended to cover all employees 
of the Government of Canada; employees in this sense exclude Members of Parliament, 
judges, persons under contract and members of the Armed Forces, but include Force 
members of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. This survey is much more inclusive 
than the previous statistical series entitled ‘Civil Service of Canada’? and comparisons 

between the two sets of figures should be made only after very careful study. 


The survey is divided into two main portions: (1) departmental branches, services 
and corporations, and (2) agency and proprietary corporations and other quasi-independent 
government bodies. 


Departmental Branches, Services and Corporations.—Employees in this group are 
covered in Tables 1 to 4; their salaries are paid from the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 
Definitions of classifications are as follows. ‘Salaried’? employees include all persons paid 
on the basis of an annual salary rate with the exception of ships’ officers who, though paid 
an annual salary rate, are subject to special treatment under the regulations made per- 
taining to the Financial Administration Act. The salaried staff are employed in depart- 
mental branches, services and corporations which are subject to regulation by the Treasury 
Board and for which the positions are outlined in detail in the Estimates of Canada, or 
are established by means of supplementary Treasury Board Minutes. Thus this group of 
employees includes persons who are subject to the provisions of the Civil Service Act 
plus salaried persons employed on the staffs of Cabinet Ministers and appointed by Statute 
or by Order in Council, and also the salaried staffs of certain administrative branches of 
_ the Government that do not fall under the jurisdiction of the Civil Service Act. 


* Prepared in the Public Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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‘Prevailing Rate’ employees are those who occupy continuing positions that are 
subject to prevailing rate legislation and are therefore paid on the basis of the going salary 
for similar work in the area in which the individual is employed. Regulations made under 
authority of the Financial Administration Act govern the third group entitled “Ships’ 
Officers and Crews”. 


These three groups comprise what may be called the “regular” employees of the 
government service. ‘Casuals and Others” are persons employed on a non-continuing basis. 


1.—_Employees in Departmental Branches, Services and Corporations of the Federal 
Government, by Month, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1957 and 1958 


Norsr.—Includes departments, boards, commissions, etc., listed in Tables 3 and 4 but excludes certain Federal 
Government agency and proprietary corporations, etc., figures for which are given in Table 5. 


cb Ships’ Casuals 
Fiscal Year and Month Salaried ae Officers Total and 
aoe and Crews Others 
No. No. No. No. No. 
1956-57— 
y Nivel Rega an ean Sho Cb BGLa S nao amOorects Gee 143, 246 24,103 1,998 169,347 11,760 
IM iy s Wate. oad nie « Genetica eit fotctotcyaleveltevatakers: Getetenetst ots + 143,525 24,729 ~ 2,178 170, 482 13,125 
Api sie Oe END ROMS GOR GM AE GoD Sot OOO Umar 143, 462 26, 502 2,268 172,232 14,877 
Ail ass SASS Ee O ea duso SU UeeoCs beooces Bob 143, 809 26, 393 2,557 172,759 16,728 
INV CA Clip eie Obst ROO OHO GEO C DUH A OO0n 0 COMUO a eOapEn 144,364 25, 992 2,483 172, 839 16,516 
September cis sa tucssey-enene 9-1 okereaeeuoler es tekebens cncete tore 144, 301 25,064 2,405 171,770 15, 489 
OCEOD OT rn reer re trcreeto tne reeee rec etersisrere cious 144, 937 24,039 2,410 171,386 14, 569 
INOVem ber. Aare tole cee herstetotsiente ea oss 145,501 23,787 2,289 171,577 13, 663 
Decem bercae cccanc Sereda Cartes Orie ee Pee oie 145, 815 23,729 2,220 171,764 12,307 
NNUAL: cieenerete te cictegeae toe nner eso eens serene ax 146,903 23,760 2,245 172,908 12,114 
ING at Ans EAU ace auto hope a Ce a Oa G G 147, 238 23, 296 2,174 172,708 11,902 
1 he) seen eee, SN ES EE SS hs EO MOOSE 148,000 23,309 2. 242 173,551 11,720 
1957-58— 

Big Ree eee nes AM CROC C a o ees ae 148, 404 24,580 2,435 175,419 10,741 
IU eee ene oir cee eM rae a a Sede Minton e Sialeastade wie pesyoverers 149, 670 25, 821 2. 523 178,014 12,218 
June THs scatter ceric eet oe eee 149,519 28,623 2,601 180, 743 12,141 

DULL Vecrares chev oy oie reo e, Neat ek ede oye way SIS at eh satay Nore To axasepcun as fe ass 7 

INU UStaes fr econ ee eres aE ee ae ee Py oe e sae 
Septemibericewacs seems hecven tuine - scrsrsecerereereter: 150,096 25, 734 p) . "604 178, 434 12,092 
OCCOD OTT ths ARNT OLAS OCU: tthe eeTeteh toaets) Stakoue eve 151,491 24,818 2,636 178,945 12,796 
INO WeEnaibDerns eye c cette teresa « Poe sie ternes 151,758 24,904 2,547 179, 209 12,338 
| DYsteves cel oY 3) ote eee een oe eee ala cnr iat cara 151,949 24,249 2,375 178, 573 12,507 
VaAMUaryeies iain. tod #sitotiiste ae state Atarroveks onc ator 152,771 24,218 2,187 179,176 13,769 
He DEUATYs .accateneysccieks, ss ozeyere 161 < i enotictal. siete opera 153,276 24,315 2,126 179,717 13,764 
Miarchits ssi SRE is. 05, 002 OR dak. Save oreo Negttern 3 3 153, 759 24,520 2,274 180, 553 14, 837 


2.—Earnings of Employees in Departmental Branches, Services and Corporations of the 
Federal Government, by Month, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1957 and 1958 


Nors.—Includes departments, boards, commissions,etc., listed in Tables 3 and 4 but excludes certain Federal 
Government agency and proprietary corporations, etc., firures for which are given in Table 5. 


ms Ships’ Casuals 
Fiscal Year and Month Salaried tren Officers Total | and 
sles and Crews Others 
REGULAR EARNINGS 
1956-57 $ $ | $ $ $ 

Apriltee soon os eee ne dee eaces 39, 808, 093 4,962,818 i 469, 659 45,240,570 2,249,179 
WER tne GoM me cite orc octane so 6 Opt 40,213,988 5,601,996 517, 465 46,333,449 2. 731,515 
JUNC... hac cehitas cae eee 40, 250, 545 5,572,553 529, 164 46, 352, 262 2. 850, 147 
JULyS Pe eee ee ee eee eure ate 40,348, 641 5,586,076 600, 690 46, 530, 407 3,292,619 
Aupustesiert ae... dh tio ae aie aoc 40,569,768 ° 5, 848, 688 612,733 47,031,189 o 526, 106 
Septem ber s.n.4.0.. asueic suuae ae baer 40,635,376 5, 222,526 606,919 46, 464, 821 3,002,362 
October Asse et Le aoe ee ee 41, 000, 693 5,506, 163 623, 123 47,129,979 2,940,525 
Novem benast{ ates ieee 41,128,177 5,416,088 591,419 47,135, 684 2. 714, 402 
DSC DER isa saiege Boe a ee Se 41, 178,025 5,117,591 597,188 46 , 892, 804 2° 288,083 
JANUALY Be jason aes ye ee 41,506, 926 5, 404, 280 597,549 47,508,755 2. 565,358 
MeDruaryce. oe cet tre ere Sats 41,579, 237 5,290, 666 552, 258 47, 422. 161 2,318, 4382 
Mareh. 2030255 UR Sie. A ee ee 41, | 41,735,587! 5,089,170 | 571,026 I 47,090,754 0 4,300, tov 587 5, 089,170 571,025 47, 395, 782 2. 330, 159 
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2.—Earnings of Employees in Departmental Branches, Services and Corporations of the 
Federal Government, by Month, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1957 and 1958—concluded 


ee" 
————————————————————————————————————— oe 


oye Ships’ Casuals 
Fiscal Year and Month Salaried Pr ee Officers Total | and 
= and Crews | Others 


Se eg ee ee a 
OVERTIME EARNINGS 
es ee eS oe eee a ee 


1956=57—concluded $ $ $ $ $ 
| ciel ke Sn ane gee ee ae ane lie 158, 164 209, 480 20, 838 388, 482 49,735 
te Varvara. Saheim b= ters: 219,209 248 , 287 21,672 489, 168 83, 836 
JOE ee 2 ee ne 260,788 306, 567 16, 244 583, 599 89,415 
1 Sat oh SES | ee ee Se. 202, 434 302,718 20, 539 525,691 107,012 
(2 (OG = oe ee i cr 216,385 276,145 26, 845 519,375 130, 853 
“AYE PERPAL SOE SE Ray Oe aera aN 209,745 269, 432 29,250 508, 427 113, 383 
OCHO eat rr ene ee oe ote a... FR 250, 444 241, 483 22,470 514,397 93,013 
268, 459 297,151 22,645 588, 255 78, 292 
278,357 329,119 15, 256 622,732 55,416 
541,539 291, 874 20, 499 853,912 57,592 
2,158, 755! 280, 145 14,027 2,452,927 50, 622 
329, 706 265, 525 34,998 630, 229 60,558 


REGULAR EARNINGS 


1957-58 $ $ $ $ $ 
LST ce Gat Sages a rrr 42,053, 659 5,391, 630 611,045 48 056,334 2,069, 983 
Mave = mes te. 44,977,101 5,916,772 651,326 51,545,199 2,502,001 
aa 5 OPES SS BSG a a Ree Bae ee 45,157, 462 5, 835, 822 675, 841 51,669, 125 2,570, 180 
“S36 oth eit ERLE Of Ret enn s. ae a a bc 
| ssp REN cae ae i ae ae ne a 
"SN /CIRSTIO YS 2 ene PS 2 45,784,331 5, 749, 297 729,799 52,263, 427 2,693, 494 
MIEUODEI Mee te eee ae ee ee ee 46,329,717 5,768, 802 750, 679 52,849,198 2,856, 106 
DO BUR o age = apt Aine op aaa 46,426,981 5,781, 424 700,180 52,908, 585 2,632,878 
MOBENI. bite tis tie ecco cs. 46, 482,018 5,748, 158 628, 859 52,854,035 2,569, 443 
_ SOL ais A eee Se dt a 46, 856, 988 6,117,925 583, 519 53,558, 432 2,839,774 
DOW TAA Ngan . ee 46,991,506 5,379, 849 562,781 52,934, 136 2,699,740 
CLARE ete ey aaa a nani ence od 47,039, 672 5,709,615 597,198 53,346, 485 3,084,016 
OVERTIME EARNINGS 
$ $ $ $ $ 
193, 202 290,039 19, 487 502,678 60, 466 
377, 489 299, 652 22,425 699, 566 80, 822 
343 , 687 301, 546 33, 630 678, 863 93, 387 
349,761 299, 433 49,118 698, 312 99, 769 
408, 665 303, 096 42,659 754,420 84,368 
523, 346 297, 762 35, 293 856, 401 70,900 
597, 159 246, 784 37,778 881,721 68, 268 
630, 441 252,325 20,574 903,340 67,251 
2,285, 869! 268,010 40, 907 2,594, 786 76, 380 
286, 566 306, 107 42,309 634, 982 110, 637 


a eee Te 


1 Includes Christmas overtime pay of Post Office employees. 


Table 3 presents statistics for departmental branches, services and corporations on 
the basis of a classification by function. The purpose of such classification is to supply a 
means of studying the operation of governments without the complication that results from 
differences in administrative establishment. This analysis is useful in three ways. First, 
it permits a detailed study of employment by the Government of Canada according to the 
Main purposes or functions and, since these functions are not subject to the periodic 
changes that alter the administrative structure of the government, it is possible to develop 
a statistical series which, with minor exceptions, is consistent over an extended period of 
time. Secondly, since differences in administrative establishment are eliminated, it is 
possible to make meaningful comparisons between Federal Government expenditures on 
employment and similar expenditures by other levels of government. Thirdly, an analysis 
of the relationship between expenditures on employment and total expenditures may be 
made with regard to each function. 
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Agency and Proprietary Corporations and Other Quasi-independent Government Bodies.— 
Statistics of this group of persons employed by the Federal Government are presented in 
Table 5. The activities included in this category are as follows:— 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 

Bank of Canada 

Canadian Arsenals Limited 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 

Canadian Commercial Corporation 

Canadian Farm Loan Board 

Canadian National Railways 

Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships 
Limited 

Canadian Overseas Telecommunication 
Corporation 

Canadian Patents and Development Limited 

Canadian Wheat Board 

Central»Mortgage and Housing Corporation 

Crown Assets Disposal Corporation 

Defence Construction Limited 

Eldorado Aviation Limited 


Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited 

Export Credits Insurance Corporation 

Federal District Commission 

Hudson Bay Railway 

Industrial Development Bank 

National Harbours Board 

Northern Canada Power Commission 

Northern Ontario Pipe Line Crown 
Corporation 

Northern Transportation Company (1947) 
Limited 

Office of the Custodian 

Polymer Corporation Limited 

Prince Edward Island Car Ferry 

St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 

Trans-Canada Air Lines 


In order to avoid the disclosure of details concerning the operation of any of these 
agencies the statistics are published in summary form only. 


5.—Employees and Earnings in Agency and Proprietary Corporations and Other Quasi- 
independent Federal Government Bodies, by Month, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1957 and 1958 


1956-57 1957-58 
Month = 
Employees Earnings Employees Earnings 
No. $000 No. $000 

A port ae Fan ae ieee a a Agee oo uaa eds sony ce 145, 258 41,180 146, 228 44,915 
May A. cic Ub dep. 1 oeee inane inutes oier a 149, 462 43, 082 150,325 46, 467 
RT iio)5 coma: cet ot Caen SRPMS GAR ROSE eees cute 153,519 45, 665 153,378 47,421 
July: «fae soe ce ae ie pep ee ae 159, 670 47,042 156, 629 50, 468 
RUMIGN ss as Gee Ds secs HS = he at De eo si 158, 685 47,695 156, 941 50,360 
Sepeem Sere a ate don tide dae sweets oe ee 156, 244 47,660 154, 622 48,919 
OCHO ET ee tot eee Eee oe ec eieuan 154,324 49,728 150, 893 48, 988 
AN (oNTETITU TOE: 5 ae SRS Sone Domne amos 151,530 46,572 146, 206 47,572 
TMecem ber ae a ee een oer 150, 217 45,961 141,029 44,898 
JaMUALy.70 eth tet- sd: Ae aes. oo tees ae eee 148, 920 46,004 135, 841 44,328 
Bebruabyaee oe det. focn cer enna hie eee 145, 983 46,178 137,050 44,557 
Malin See pte ote Pee aatcat he eects ems camemerrs 145,909 45,212 136, 146 


43, 967 


PART V.—CANADA’S EXTERNAL RELATIONS 


The growth of Canada’s international status is reflected in the development of the 
Department of External Affairs. A review of the organization and development of that 
Department is given in the 1952-53 Year Book, pp. 101-104. 


Section 1.—Diplomatic Representation as at Sept. 1, 1958 


Nore.—Changes in this listing subsequent to Sept. 1, 1958 and names of current Representatives are given in 
Canadian Representatives Abroad and Representatives of Other Countries in Canada, published quarterly and obtainable — 
from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, price 35 cents. 


1.—Canadian Representation Abroad 


Country and Year Present Status of 


Address 


Representation Established Representative 
Argentina .a oe <b setiet 15a 1944" IBA bassador....... aero steer Bartolomé Mitre, 478, Buenos Aires 
Australis [3°25 <b aii > <ee 1939 | High Commissioner........... State Circle, Canberra 
Austria BR ak A ae 1052e mA bassaGdor:... sentient cseen Karntnerring 5, Vienna 
Belgiunis os ata. bog. io 10308 |eAmIbassador .... jesetenrar wees 35, rue de la Science, Brussels 
BrazilS. 3 Boe. 2s cee LOMA bassadok..... ect seni: Avenida Presidente Wilson, 165, Rio de 
Janeiro 
Burin ah acter fie bee ae eee 195Sa| PAmbassador..... were te c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 


Canada, Kuala Lumpur, Malaya, (P.O. 
Box 990) 
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Canadian Representation Abroad—continued 


ne i 


Country and Year 
Representation Established 


OSE ale ST) eR 1953 
BUR AT. Ser ashe rks OR. & 1942 
BINDING ose eae SE 1953 
EU cement} 1945 
‘Czechoslovakia bets hey cAlies 1943 
PITT s.0 es to a wens weosyo sc <i. 1946 
ominican Republic.......... 1954 
“Ua OTe err 1949 
BRONCO 1.1, <0 00 - RO, are on 1928 
ETT ATY #9 Na st. « sto iste AS a <0 SE 1950 
(GUITT  anec tere areas an 1957 
BECO sr oe et dee 1943 
UTS oS ERO So 1954 
BANG 6... os Sy o's oc) oR 1949 
MIS e im ced BAe orks, boa! 1947 
MAPORCSI AN isis ss creer As « . 5 1953 
Lig [as Mee ais ae aaa a Sak 1940 
BOE say re foe. 1954 
ES RS FR 1947 
5 eee OS, See 1929 
BRSEO Olle ois. 92 ich HY 6 Uaioe 1954 
MMIXOMDOUTL. .. deseccied cess. ok 1945 
MEY Stake PEN. sesayuchece avon cee 1958 
BAGO es. tatrawat Wissen aut, 1944 
Mether lands... <0 c0c0ee ss 1939 
BWelealand .ns6F. sl cankien . « 1940 
ae eee 1943 
Beeman fe es ok . 1950 
BE ate PS ok oe 1944 
BE ihe cts acne cccn. 1943 
eS i ER Nae Pe 1952 
Mi ci, 322 Seedy esp af O, oorc 1953 
ON oe) cee ighae sri cn. 1947 
mewitzerland .....0...60..25.6. 1947 
BESO rel eles ater oe Soba wos nk cas 1947 
Union of South Africa. ....... 1940 
Union of Soviet Socialist 
RNRIONIOS 0%. fs ciesn whe oare c 1943 
United Arab Republic.... 1954 
United Kingdom............. 1880 
United States of America..... 1927 
I se nies S Lic bate si 1952 
0 I aad ay 1952 
ROSIN VIAs . basbecvss. cas ces. 1943 
Other Missions 


Canadian Military Mission (1946). . 


Canadian Delegation to the North 
Atlantic Council (1952) and 
Organization for European 

conomic Co-operation (1950)... 

vommissioner’s Office (1958)...... 


Permanent Delegation of Canada 
to the United Nations (1948). ... 
Permanent Delegation of Canada 
_ to European Office of the United 
Muetions (1948)52 00. ic... cee 


Consulates 
ee ee coe A 1947 
CELUI 0 a A rar eae 1956 


Present Status of 


Representative Address 
High Commissioner........... 6 Gregory’s Road, Cinnamon Gardens, 
olombo 

CTLs S°8 5S Cen Paton Avenida General Bulnes 129, Santiago 

mabbassndor. ye ee. os, Rm. 613 Edificio Henry Faux, Avenida 
Jimenez de Quesada 7-25, Bogota 

SPEEDO SBEUTOR goss a vice at ore a Edificio Ambar Motors, Avenida Menocal 
No. 16, Havana 

Chargé d’Affaires ad interim. ..| Krakovsk& 22, Prague, 2 

AA DOSEACOT oi. bcc «s ctrcere ss 4 Trondhjems Plads, Copenhagen 

Wzobapsador so. 5. | Pe 415 Calle El Conde, Ciudad Trujillo 

PUIOOOR Fh. 5 iad hasoy exon coe. Borgmastarbrinken C-3. 32, Helsinki 

PX TUOABSA CORE ss meta 8, «4 tena 35, avenue Montaigne, Paris VIII 

ATH DESSE:COT. tun, clare Obacrek il +, Zitelmannstrasse 22, Bonn 


E _115/3 Independence Avenue (Dodowah 
Road), Accra 


WAEYDOSBACOL, .. 5.5 osc ss ce. 5s 31, avenue Vassilissis Sofias, Athens 

Asn padandorlss 303th MG & Route du Canape Vert, St. Louis de Turgeau, 
Port-au-Prince 

Ministermine.h .2ack)4). do cee c/o Canadian Embassy, Fridtjof Nansens 


Plass 5, Oslo, Norway 


High Commissioner........... 4 Aurangzeb Road, New Delhi 


Ambassador....:0.¢.6... 0.50%. Djalan Budi Kemuliaan No. 6, Djakarta 

Ambassador ! i) oF Mai lieeiie! 92 Merrion Square West, Dublin 

aurbassador: erresrrtis po Bldg., 8 Rehov Hakirya, Tel 

Viv 

AIO DASSACOP i.e) elie Via G. B. de Rossi, 27, Rome 

Am bassadoriysss) . csc... seein 16 Omote - Machi, 3 -Chome, Akasaka 
Minato-ku, Tokyo 

pumbassador.. 6.) 2h. ere Immeuble Alpha, rue Clemenceau, Beirut 

Minitabete.y7.0). 10h se shtaseraote, c/o Canadian Embassy, 35, rue de la Science, 
Brussels, Belgium 

High Commissioner........... Kuala Lumpur (P.O. Box 990) 

AUN DASSAGOL. 4.iSeseet soon se Melchor Ocampo 463-7, Mexico 5, D.F. 

PUODAGBA AGT... ~ .. sadcce ys nun te 5 and 7 Sophialaan, The Hague 

High Commissioner........... Government Life Insurance Bldg., Custom- 
house Quay, C.I., Wellington 

ATO DOGG GOP A... 32 6s «case Soe, Fridtjof Nansens Plass 5, Oslo 

High Commissioner........... Metropole Hotel, Victoria Road, Karachi 

Ambassador Lac. Lh Arak ee Edificio Boza, Plaza San Martin, Lima 

Chargé d’Affaires ad interim. ..| 31 Ulica Katowicka, Saska Kepa, Warsaw 

wea pagsedor. A OMS. iO AG, Rua Marques da Fronteira No. 8, Lisbon 

ATDASIAA OP i. 4'ck « seas cee Fe, 8k Edificio Espafia, Plaza de Espajia 2, Madrid 

AIOASRA OES. cate acne: Strandvagon 7-C, Stockholm 

WUORSAAOL 35. oes ate 88 Kirchenfeldstrasse, Berne 

WALIMGSALORL. os on ce vc fos once es ine Huduk Caddesi, No. 19, Cankaya, 

ara 

High Commissioner........... Kerry Bldg., 238 Vermeulen St., Pretoria 

AM Dass Ol ye directly «/ae'dee cies 23 Starokonyushenny Pereulok, Moscow 

PUM RBREROGE: 5 hs Os cs ete, 6, Sharia Rustom, Garden City, Cairo 


eeeusce Heuee, Trafalgar Square, London, 

1746 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

1409 Avenida Agraciada, Piso 7°, Monte- 
video 


Chargé d’Affaires ad interim... 


PA PRIABES COL... ist. ee a te Edificio Pan - American, Puente Urapal 
Candelaria, Caracas 
ama assador fox. .b 4: « gus caneome: Proliterskih Brigada 69, Belgrade 


Perthshire Block, Olympic Stadium, Head- 
quarters Berlin, (British Sector) 


77, rue d’Auteuil, Paris XVI 
Colonial Building, 72 South Quay, Port-of- 
Spain, Trinidad, West Indies 


750 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Representative................. 
Commissioner. 6)... +5) eat 


Permanent Representative..... 


Permanent Representative..... 16, Pare du Chateau Banquet, Geneva 
MS ORISTR, Sorry ahem anna dO Rua 7 de Abril 252, Sad Paulo 
Monier stetetev err ony cette Ferdinandstrasse 69, Hamburg 
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1.—Canadian Representation Abroad—concluded | 


Country and Year Present Status of 
Representation Established Representative Address 
i Na EMD SE SOE T Fas 8 Oe Me Bteetesterrim ne ee 
Consulates—concluded 
Republic of the Philippines. . .1949 Consul General..........-++++- Ayala Bldg., Juan Luna St., Manila 
United States of America....1948 | Consul Generall.:.:.:2.trcenmes ee ee ace Bldg., 80 Boylston St., Boston 16, 
ass. 
s ....1947 | Consul General............---- Suite 1412, Garland Bldg., 111 North 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. : 
se SOU Rolin Consul. dic 0 cass nea as see here 1139 Penobscot Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich. 
< ,...1953 | Consul General. .......05...0:. penis Realty Bldg., Los Angeles 14, 
al. 
es ....1952 | Consul General.............++- eerie Trade Mart, New Orleans 
, La. 
= ....1943 | Consul General..............-- 680 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
i _...1947 | Honorary Vice-Consul......... 443 Congress St., Portland, Maine 
S .,,.1948 | Consul General...........-..5- 400 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4, Cal. 
ss 01953). |\¢@onsul (General? eo... ts eeeme- 1407 Tower Bldg., 7th Ave. at Olive Way, 


Seattle 1, Wash. 


hoe UE ea Aveta Oe ae 


2.—Representation of Other Countries in Canada 


Country and Year Present Status of Address 
Representation Established - Representative 
ees ee ee 
Argentina........-..s0essee0s 1OAT eA bagsadoress.e. > te oe oe 211 Stewart Street, Ottawa 
Australia..........--.esseeees 1940 | High Commissioner........... 100 Sparks Street, Ottawa 
AUStTia. 065.0 e ieee cence £9597 | eA Dassadoriens. stcecc seteetacrres 140 Wellington Street, Ottawa 
Belgium......-.--+-+++2+++- 19387 | Ambassador............2.-..- 168 Laurier Avenue East, Ottawa 
IBTAZIL Re en riser GAT M MATa bassaGOr.... seco ee ee 305 Stewart Street, Ottawa 
Burma wt ree. tern eae 19584 Atm bassadOrac. asec ce ite sere Beacon Arms Hotel, Ottawa 
CeylO 6 oe éstatin no cies es 1957 | High Commissioner........... 77 Powell Avenue, Ottawa 
C6 gee ae ote oer as (940M PAT bassaGOr-.ga.set- os oe <= vee Suite 215, 56 Sparks Street, Ottawa 
Ching ssf ence ag ohne cae 1949 |PAamibassadOrs nec. eee ee aaa 201 Wurtemburg Street, Ottawa 
Colombia. jst ee a 19530) Ammbassador-nec. see cel: Apt. 33, The Roxborough, Ottawa 
(OAT) OF beta peau Gita toes GRAS aaa 19453))"Amn bassador..eeseee = ciel sie Aylmer Road (corner of Brickyard Road) 
: R.R. No. 1, Hull, P.Q. 
@zechoslovakias..c.-..ss6-: {G49 a MViinistores is. see eee ode ee 171 Clemow Avenue, Ottawa 
Denmark.......... Ph eC 19467 Sombassadoracne- mee verre acer 446 Daly Avenue, Ottawa 
Dominican Republic.......... 105401" Anmbasstd ores cee. ote ae a Buena Vista Road, Rockcliffe Park, 
mt. 
FMAM Ghee cere contre sire 1948 |"Chareé d’A ffaires: 1. .').0''. oo 8. 140 Wellington Street, Ottawa 
AN COMS Mot re es cei eee et 1928 4 “Armbassador-fee meee ees cate 42, Sussex Street, Ottawa 
Germanys hee ce ee ees 1O5tel Ambassadoreqsn. meek ay ec es oe 1 Waverley Street, Ottawa 
GCCGB sia ge eneus jasc res tg 194971 SA bassaGor- tre met sean a. Chateau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa 
Paitin ese ker feces sot 19547 Amn passaGor wan. eee eee ec 82 Wurtemburg Street, Ottawa 
Toeland.. «aes asi nee ecnn oti sine TOASHIBMa Ti stetecicccetes. ch etasece = cecraae Chateau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa 
Dita ree tron sies 15 hur 1947 | High Commissioner........... 200 MacLaren Street, Ottawa 
nd onesidnr-cr eee eos 1953) Aumbassador........c sce aece. 275 MacLaren Street, Ottawa 
TAN Ce se eee ee eee TORCH Ministers. eee ee eee 333 Chapel Street, Ottawa 
Treland est tse es 19397|*AtabaAssaGOlLe. te eer ere 140 Wellington Street, Ottawa 
Tsrae lee eee ieee tate eine 1953" MAI bassadOr ln. 45 Powell Avenue, Ottawa 
Tia yn ewe ok * ees 1047 SF (ArnibassaGOr: wes. seen re 172 MacLaren Street, Ottawa 
TA DAN eee ee Reet se ose Soret: 1928 | Ambassadors. .aaen dass eee 88 Metcalfe Street, Ottawa 
TG DANOUM gE me eee case 1955 | Ambassador sn. srea.- + cinta det 333 Minto Place, Rockcliffe Park, Ont. 
Luxembourg se hcde SORES ete: Aa HOO" |? Ministers cen. some sts ae siees Pete Chateau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa 
MGxiCOke ea eiacie al. 1944 | “Ambassador... 2... .ce0« 6s oss: 88 Metcalfe Street, Ottawa 
Netherlands... 2... cece. deieies: 1939: |@Ambassacor... eco ae 12 Marlborough Avenue, Ottawa 
New! Zealand jasscnetam. cocores 1942 | High Commissioner........... 77 Metcalfe Street, Ottawa 
NOLrway..... 226. -. cn ecee sence 1949°|" Ambassador. .-. a2 -cesee wees 140 Wellington Street, Ottawa 
Paleistan os see meee meen 1949 | High Commissioner........... 505 Wilbrod Street, Ottawa 
Perera ee teens 1OA4G Ambassadone.ce nn ose ee cee 539 Island Park Drive, Ottawa 
Poland eee eee ae 1942 | Chargé d’Affaires ad interim...| 10 Range Road, Ottawa 
Portugal. ...........6+-ee eee 19508|wAambassa doris .ccrictce iiss Ors 285 Harmer Avenue, Ottawa 
Spain ot cn se eee eee ene: 1053" | Ambassador. «tc cers steerer eae 149 Daly Avenue, Ottawa 
Sweden. .........-02cseseree 19438|"Ammibassadorseane sete ene oer: 140 Wellington Street, Ottawa 
Switzerland..............-++. 1946) |) Ammbassador.ayasee- 2-0 5 5 Marlborough Avenue, Ottawa 
"Tunisia ncecivscss Soe poe 1957. -)h Aun bassadorinnsesnin-sscee ater Chateau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa 
Turkey. ..svs..!:- {Fa atlas GAA Aa assed OF vcjcccccusroterscouempos elon 197 Wurtemburg Street, Ottawa 
Union of South Africa........ 1938 | High Commissioner........... 9 Rideau Gate, Ottawa 
Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics......... MO I 10421 WA bassadorsse wae lneeeen.ee 285 Charlotte Street, Ottawa 
United Arab Republic........ HOF eA assadOnrs. sees ceils: The Roxborough, Ottawa 
United Kingdom............. 1928 | High Commissioner........... Earnscliffe, Ottawa 
United States of America..... 19270) Aim bassador..ee ae ee are ce 100 Wellington Street, Ottawa 
UWirugayene one ase eieirae 1948 | Chargé d’A ffaires ad interim. ..| The Roxborough, Ottawa 
Venezuela.......6s..eeeeee eee 1953" | Ambassador vc .e sinc vee rele The Roxborough, Ottawa 
VYuroslavia.<.aheath tee seek AGA MIBAGI bassaGOL.cese che beni 17 Blackburn Avenue, Ottawa 
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i 
, Section 2.—International Activities* 
Subsection 1.—Canada and Commonwealth Relations, 1957-58 


Developments within the Commonwealth during the period under review, mid-1957 
to mid-1958, have again demonstrated its vitality and capacity for growth and its con- 
tinuing significance as a stable political association in the modern world. The process of 
daily consultation and exchange of information among members of the Commonwealth, 
an essential feature of their relationship, was continued and strengthened throughout the 
period. In matters of common concern—defence, foreign policy and economic affairs— 
Canada maintained, as heretofore, the closest relations with other members of the Com- 
monwealth. 


__ A meeting of the Commonwealth Prime Ministers was held in London, England, 
from June 26 to July 5, 1957, the first such meeting to be presided over by Prime Minister 
Macmillan. One of the first official duties of Canada’s Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. John 
Diefenbaker, was to attend this meeting soon after he assumed office. Other Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers who attended were Mr. Menzies of Australia, Mr. Nehru of India, 
Mr. Suhrawardy of Pakistan, Dr. Kwame Nkrumah of Ghana, and Sir Roy Welensky 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. The Prime Ministers of New Zealand, South Africa and 
Ceylon were unable to attend and were represented by senior members of their govern- 
ments. Valuable discussions were held on international matters of common concern, 
including the United Nations, disarmament, relations with the Soviet Union, the Middle 
Kast and the Far East, and Commonwealth economic development. The final com- 
muniqué referred to the broad similarity of approach and purpose in international affairs 
which such meetings reveal. The Prime Ministers agreed on the need for constructive 
action to strengthen and improve the United Nations as an instrument for preserving 
peace. They were deeply concerned about the problem of disarmament and recognized 
the value of even a limited agreement in creating conditions in which a more compre- 
hensive disarmament scheme could be developed. The changing nature of the Common- 
wealth was illustrated by the presence for the first time at such a meeting of the Prime 
Minister of the new state of Ghana and by the formal notice taken of the forthcoming 
independence of the Federation of Malaya, both of which were specifically referred to in 
the final communiqué. 


The visit to Canada of Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II and H.R.H. The Prince 
Philip in October 1957 was particularly noteworthy. It was a historic occasion when, 
for the first time, the Parliament of Canada was opened by a reigning Sovereign. Her 
Majesty, on Oct. 14, delivered the Speech from the Throne at the opening of the First 
Session of Canada’s 23rd Parliament. Towards the end of the period under review, 
preparations were under way to welcome to Canada H.R.H. The Princess Margaret whose 
visit took place July 12-Aug. 11, 1958. 


In August and September 1957 the Hon. J. M. Macdonnell, Minister without Port- 
folio, headed a Canadian delegation to the ceremonies marking the independence of 
Malaya and later visited Singapore, New Delhi, Karachi and London. In October of 
the same year the Hon. W. J. Browne, Minister without Portfolio, represented Canada 
at the annual meeting of the Colombo Plan Consultative Committee in Saigon, Vietnam. 
At this meeting the newest member of the Commonwealth, Malaya, was welcomed as a 
full member of the Colombo Plan. The Hon. Gordon Churchill, Minister of Trade and 
Commerce, toured the United Kingdom for a month toward the end of 1957 at the head 
of a Canadian Trade Mission, the objective of which was to investigate the possibilities 
for expanding trade between Canada and the United Kingdom. 


Ottawa welcomed a number of prominent Commonwealth statesmen during this 
period, including Prime Minister Menzies of Australia; Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, Foreign 
Secretary, Mr. Peter Thorneycroft, Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir David Eccles, 


* Prepared by the Department of External Affairs. 
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President of the Board of Trade, Mr. Reginald Maudling, Paymaster General, and Mr. 
Heathcoat Amory, Minister of Agriculture of the United Kingdom; Dr. A. J. R. Van 
Rhijn, Minister of Economic Affairs of South Africa; the Hon. Chief Kolawole Balogun, 
Minister of Research and Information of Nigeria; and Dr. Kwame Nkrumah, Prime 
Minister of Ghana. Two members of the Government of Western Nigeria, the Hon. 

Chief C. D. Akran and the Hon. Chief J. O. Osuntokun, also visited Ottawa. 


At the eleventh session of the United Nations General Assembly, Canada was among 
the Commonwealth countries which sponsored the resolutions admitting Ghana and 
Malaya to the United Nations. 


Conferences of particular Commonwealth interest in which Canada participated, — 
apart from those already mentioned, included: (1) the British Commonwealth Forestry 
Conference, Wellington, N.Z., October 1957; (2) Commonwealth Finance Ministers’ 
Conference, Mont Tremblant, Que., September 1957; (3) Commonwealth Mining and 
Metallurgical Congress, 6th Conference, Ottawa and Halifax, September-October 1957; 
and (4) United Kingdom-Canada Continuing Committee on Trade and Economic Affairs, 
Ottawa, May 1957. The Mont Tremblant Conference arose from an invitation issued 
by Prime Minister Diefenbaker at the time of the London meeting of Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers in July 1957, to Commonwealth Finance Ministers to meet in Canada 
following the meeting in Washington, D.C., of the International Bank of Reconstruction 
and Development. Following the Mont Tremblant Conference, which endorsed increased 
trade and closer economic relations generally among Commonwealth countries, Canadian. 
and United Kingdom Ministers held bilateral talks in Ottawa at which various proposals 
for expanding trade between the two countries were discussed. Approval was given at 
Mont Tremblant to the Canadian Government’s proposal to hold a Commonwealth Trade 
and Economic Conference in 1958. Towards the end of the period under review, active 
plans were under way for that Conference which was held in Montreal in September 1958, 
the first Commonwealth gathering of its kind in Canada since 1932. 


Canada continued to participate with India and Poland in the work of the Inter- 
national Commissions for Supervision and Control, established in 1954 by the Geneva 
Conference, which ended hostilities in Indo-China. 


Canada entered into a number of agreements involving other members of the Common- 
wealth. An Exchange of Notes in May 1957 amended an agreement of 1951 with India 
concerning the entry to Canada, for permanent residence, of citizens of India. Bilateral 
agreements for the avoidance of double taxation were reached with Australia (October 
1957) and South Africa (ratification in October 1957 of Agreement reached in September 
1956). A Convention with Pakistan for the reciprocal protection of the priority of filing 
dates of patent applications was signed in January 1998. A Financial Agreement between 
Canada and India was signed in February 1958. 


Canada had maintained a High Commissioner’s Office in Ceylon for some time and, 
in 1957, Ceylon opened a similar Mission in Canada. Canada opened a High Commis- 
sioner’s Office in Accra in October, 1957. Following the independence of Malaya referred 
to above, Canada opened a High Commissioner’s Office in Kuala Lumpur in March 1958. 
A Canadian Commissioner to the new Federation of the West Indies was appointed in 
the spring of 1958; he is resident in Port-of-Spain, Trinidad. 


During 1957 Canada made available $34,400,000 for capital aid and technical assistance 
under the Colombo Plan to countries in south and southeast Asia. As in previous years, 
the greater part of Canada’s contribution to the Colombo Plan was allocated to India, 
Pakistan and Ceylon, although other countries also received capital assistance. The 
technical assistance program, under which Canadian experts are sent to various member 
countries and technicians and students from there are brought to Canada for study, was. 
successfully continued. 


The creation of a new nation in the Caribbean—the Federation of the West Indies— 
illustrates anew the remarkable ability of the Commonwealth to adapt itself to changing 
conditions. Following lengthy discussions between the United Kingdom Government 
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and representatives of the West Indian colonies, a Constitution was proclaimed in July 
1957. This Constitution provides that the new Federation shall have full self-government 
in all matters except questions related to defence, external relations and the maintenance 
of financial stability, for which the United Kingdom Government retains the right to 
make such laws as appear necessary. The avowed aim in establishing the Federation 
is the ultimate achievement of internal self-government within the Commonwealth. The 
Constitution was brought into full effect on Apr. 22, 1958, when H.R.H. The Princess 


Margaret inaugurated the federal legislature following the first federal election in March, 


and a central government was appointed. Canada has maintained trade relations with the 


‘West Indies for over two hundred years, an interest which paved the way for Canada- 


West Indies Trade Agreements in 1912, 1920 and 1925. Coincident with the establishment 
of the new Federation, Canadian officials have held discussions with federal officials from 


the West Indies to decide upon ways in which Canada can be of assistance to the new 
country. A long-term program is being worked out, some of the aspects of which were 


« 


foreshadowed in a message sent on Mar. 10, 1958, by Prime Minister Diefenbaker to the 
Governor General of the West Indies and the Advisory Council. Forms of aid are to 
include the provision of the services of various Canadian experts and a ship suitable for 


an inter-island shipping service. 


Subsection 2.—Canada and the United Nations 


During the years 1957 and 1958, the United Nations continued to be confronted with 
recurrent crises, especially in the Middle East. While the United Nations Emergency 
Force (UNEF) continued its work of maintaining peace on the Egyptian-Israeli border, 


the Assembly, at its twelfth session, faced new problems arising on the Syrian border with 


Turkey, and held an emergency session to deal with a crisis affecting Lebanon, Jordan, 
and Iraq during the summer of 1958. Among other political issues which came to the 
attention of the United Nations during this period were the question of Algeria, the tense 
relations of France with Tunisia in the winter and spring of 1958, and continued repression 


in Hungary. The problem of disarmament remained a subject of dispute between the 


Western Powers and the Soviet Union, the latter refusing to take part in the work of the 
Disarmament Commission from the month of August 1957, while in October the launching 
of mechanical earth satellites and the development of research for inter-continental 
ballistic missiles (ICBM) on both sides of the Iron Curtain gave new urgency to this 
problem. 


Throughout the whole of this eventful period, Canada maintained its policy of sup- 
porting and promoting the United Nations as an instrument for preserving the peace. 


- Canada was elected to a two-year term of office on the Security Council, beginning Jan. by 


1958. Canada continued to be represented on the United Nations truce teams in the 
Middle East, UNTSO and UNEF, and assisted in forming a new organization which was 
created during the Lebanon crisis, for observation duties on the Syrian-Lebanese border. 
To this new group—called the United Nations Observation Group in Lebanon (UNOGIL)— 
Canada contributed 78 officers. 

Developments in important United Nations bodies during the period under review 
are summarized below. 


General Assembly.—The twelfth session of the General Assembly met in New York 
from Sept. 17 to Dec. 15, 1957, under the presidency of Sir Leslie Munro of New Zealand. 
Tt was preceded by a brief resumption of the eleventh session of the Assembly on Sept. 10 
which was called for further discussion of the Hungarian question. The Canadian repre- 
Sentative at this session was Mr. R. A. MacKay, the Permanent Representative of Canada 
to the United Nations. The Secretary of State for External Affairs, the Hon. Sidney 
Smith, was Chairman of the Canadian Delegation to the twelfth session of the Assembly. 
The Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. John G. Diefenbaker, addressed the session. 
Disarmament continued to be a matter of primary concern to the Assembly during 
its twelfth session. During August 1957 the four Western members of the Sub-Committee 
of the Disarmament Commission had put forward a plan for a first stage of disarmament 
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which was discussed in the Sub-Committee but not agreed upon and in the course of the 
twelfth session the Western powers, including Canada, brought forward a resolution based 
upon the proposals they had submitted to the Sub-Committee. This resolution was 
adopted by a large majority. A proposal was also put forward by Canada and other 
countries to expand the membership of the Disarmament Commission by 14 members, 
bringing its total strength to 25. This resolution was also adopted. Since both resolutions 
were opposed by the Soviet Union and other members of the Soviet bloc and since the 
Soviet Union refused to participate in the enlarged Disarmament Commission, no progress 
was subsequently made in the field of disarmament as a direct result of the resolutions 
adopted by the Assembly although negotiations continued between the major powers 
concerned on specific aspects. 


The Assembly also had before it a complaint lodged by Syria concerning alleged 
threats to its security arising from concentration of Turkish troops on the Syrian-Turkish 
border. A long debate ensued which, though divisive, seemed to have the effect of 
dissolving the crisis and the matter was concluded by a tacit agreement among all parties 
to the dispute that the Assembly should take no action. The Assembly gave its attention 
to continuing problems in Algeria and Cyprus, and to a dispute between Indonesia and the 
Netherlands concerning the future status of West New Guinea. It decided that for the 
twelfth session there should be no change in the character of the representation of China 
in the Assembly. In the economic field the Assembly took action to increase assistance to 
under developed countries by deciding to establish a Special Fund for economic assistance — 
which would, through financial and other means, strengthen the prospects for capital 
investment in these countries. The Assembly also approved the continuation of the 
United Nations Emergency Force in the Middle Hast for another year and decided that 
the Force’s expenses would be borne by members of the United Nations in accordance — 
with the scale of assessments, taking into account any voluntary contributions received 
from such member states. 


The resumed eleventh session which met on Sept. 10 considered the official report of 
the General Assembly’s Sub-Committee on the situation in Hungary. It adopted the 
report of the Sub-Committee, condemned the Soviet Union for its action in Hungary, 
called upon the Soviet and Hungarian Governments to desist from oppressive measures 
and requested Prince Wan of Thailand to act as a Special Representative of the General 
Assembly and to make appropriate recommendations on the Hungarian question. Prince 
Wan reported later to the twelfth session of the General Assembly that he had been unable 
to carry out the tasks assigned to him because the Soviet and Hungarian Governments 
had refused to enter into discussions or to permit him either to visit the Soviet Union or 
Hungary as a representative of the United Nations. 


During the twelfth session of the Assembly, Malaya became the 82nd member of the 
United Nations. The number of members was later reduced to 81 when Egypt and Syria 
united to become the United Arab Republic. 


Security Council.—On Oct. 1, 1957, Canada, together with Japan and Panama, was 
elected by the General Assembly to membership on the Security Council for a two-year 
term commencing Jan. 1, 1958. Canada’s participation in United Nations activities was 
thus increased by reason of its responsibilities as a member of the Council. The more 
important questions considered by the Security Council during the period under review 
were a complaint by Lebanon concerning intervention in its internal affairs by the United 
Arab Republic, and a Soviet complaint concerning United States military flights in the 
Arctic. 


The Council began its discussion of the Lebanese complaint on June 6, 1958. The 
United Arab Republic representative categorically rejected the Lebanese accusations 
and asserted that the Council was confronted with a purely internal Lebanese problem. 
The Council thought otherwise, however, and adopted on June 11, by ten votes in favour 
with one abstention (U.S.S.R.) a Swedish draft resolution by which it decided to dispatch 
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immediately an Observation Group to Lebanon (UNOGIL) which would guard against 
illegal infiltration of personnel or supply of arms or other materiel across the Lebanese 
borders; the Secretary-General was authorized to take the necessary steps to that end 
and UNOGIL was requested to keep the Council informed through periodic reports to 
the Secretary-General. A number of experienced Military Observers were detached from 
the United Nations Truce Supervision Organization (UNTSO) to afford temporary 
assistance to UNOGIL. UNOGIL began its work on June 19, with headquarters in 
_ Beirut, and established a regular patrol of accessible areas. By Sept. 20, the number of 
_ ground observers had increased to 214 and the number of observation posts to 34. 


At the request of the U.S.S.R., the Security Council was convened urgently on Apr. 21, 
1958, to consider a Soviet complaint requesting immediate measures to put an end to 
flights by United States military aircraft armed with nuclear weapons in the direction 
of the frontiers of the U.S.S.R. The Soviet representative attempted to demonstrate that 
- the policies followed by the United States Strategic Air Command constituted a danger to 
world peace. He failed to obtain any support in the Council and finally withdrew his 
draft resolution. At a subsequent meeting, the United States delegation introduced a 
draft resolution recommending the prompt establishment of a zone of inspection in the 
Arctic region against surprise attack and calling upon the five members of the Sub- 
Committee of the Disarmament Commission, together with Denmark and N orway and 
any other states having territory north of the Arctic Circle that desired to participate, to 
join in discussions with a view to agreeing on the technical arrangements required. Canada 
and several other members of the Council strongly supported the United States proposal. 
Even the Secretary-General, departing from his usual role of non-participation in public 
debate, made a statement welcoming the United States initiative. The United States 
draft resolution as amended by Sweden (i.e., with the addition of a paragraph to express 
the view that the discussion proposed might serve as a useful basis for the deliberations 
on the disarmament problem at a Summit conference) received ten votes in favour and 
one against (U.S.S.R.) and was not adopted, the negative vote being that of a permanent 
member of the Council. Nevertheless, the entire debate served to focus public attention 
on the problem of surprise attack and the desirability of finding means to minimize the 
dangers of accidental war as well as of deliberate aggression. 


Among other matters of importance considered by the Security Council during the 
period under review were: Tunisian and French complaints concerning incidents near the 
Algeria-Tunisia border; a complaint by Sudan concerning Egyptian troop concentration 
at the Sudan-Egyptian border; the Palestine question; the question of Kashmir; and the 
admission of new members. The Security Council also recommended to the General 
Assembly, which unanimously endorsed this recommendation at its twelfth session, the 
appointment of the Secretary-General, Mr. Hammarskjold, for a new five-year term 
of office. ; 


Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC).—Canada began serving its third 
three-year term of office on the Economic and Social Council on Jan. 1, 1956. Canada’s 
previous years of service were from 1946 to 1948 and again from 1950 to 1952. In the 
period reviewed by this article, the Council held its twenty-third, twenty-fourth, twenty- 
fifth and twenty-sixth sessions. At the twenty-fifth session, Dr. G. F. Davidson, Deputy 
Minister of Welfare in the federal Department of National Health and Welfare, was 
elected President of the Council for 1958. As of the end of October 1958, Canada was a 
member of five of the Economic and Social Council’s eight functional commissions— 
Status of Women, Narcotic Drugs, International Commodity Trade, Statistical and 
Population. 


Ever since the United Nations was established, its ten Specialized Agencies have 
been the chief instruments through which member states have pooled their efforts in 
trying to achieve the goals of higher standards of living, full employment and conditions 
of economic and social progress. Canada is a member of all the United Nations’ Specialized 
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Agencies, and has worked to encourage and develop their programs.* The opportunities 
for useful and desirable work by the Agencies are unlimited, but since the funds available 
to them are not, the Council has sought to obtain maximum effect by co-ordinating their 
activities and by encouraging the application of a system of priorities for their programs. 
Canada has taken an active part in this phase of the work of the Council. It has particularly 
recommended that the Specialized Agencies stimulate and support national efforts rather 
than engage in direct operations. 


The Convention of the Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative Organization 
(IMCO) stipulated that 21 nations, of which seven should each have a total tonnage of 
not less than 1,000,000 gross tons, must signify their acceptance before this new Specialized 
Agency could come officially into being. With the deposit of instruments of ratification 
by Japan and the United Arab Republic on Mar. 17, 1958, the Convention on IMCO 
came into force on that date. Canada was the first country to ratify the Convention 
having done so on Oct. 15, 1948. The purpose of IMCO is to promote co-operation among 
governments in international shipping problems, 


In addition, there came into existence on July 29, 1957, the International Atomic 
Energy Agency (IAEA). This body, though not technically one of the Specialized Agencies, 
is, like them, an autonomous international organization under the aegis of the United 
Nations. The provisions of the Statute of the International Atomic Energy Agency 
concerning both designation and election to the Board of Governors specified several 
categories of membership, including the selection as designated members of ‘‘the five 
‘members most advanced on the technical aspects of atomic energy, including the production 
of source materials’. Canada, France, the United Kingdom, the United States and the 
Soviet Union achieved membership on the Board in this category. 


The Economic and Social Council, at its twenty-sixth session held in Geneva during 
the month of July 1958, discussed United Nations activities in the field of economic 
assistance to under-developed countries. It adopted a resolution recommending to the 
General Assembly the establishment of a Special Projects Fund which would enlarge 
the scope of the existing United Nations programs of assistance to include special projects 
in certain basic fields, such as extensive surveys of water, mineral and potential power 
resources, and the creation of training institutes in public administration, statistics and 
technology, and of agricultural and industrial research and productivity centres. It is 
expected that the General Assembly will approve the Council’s recommendations during 
its thirteenth session, and that the Special Projects Fund will come officially into being 
early in 1959. The Canadian Government has announced that it will seek parliamentary 
approval for a contribution of $2,000,000 to this Fund in 1959. 


The United Nations and its Specialized Agencies have undertaken for many years 
special programs of assistance to overcome certain acute problems and serious deficiencies 
that exist in various areas. Since money for these special programs is not available 
through the regular United Nations budget or through the regular budgets of the Specialized 
Agencies (these regular budgets are raised by assessing all member states, the scale of 
assessment being based mainly on gross national product), it must be raised from voluntary 
contributions made by member states. At the present time the United Nations is spon- 
soring four special programs: the United Nations Expanded Program of Technical Assist- 
ance (ETAP); the United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF); the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East (UNRWA); and the 
United Nations Refugee Fund (UNREF). Canada made substantial contributions to 
these four programs in 1958: $650,000 to UNICEF, $500,000 to UNRWA, $200,000 to 
UNREF and $1,976,875 to ETAP. For 1959 Canada is pledged to contribute $650,000 to 
UNICEF, $500,000 to UNRWA, $290,000 to UNREF and $2,000,000 to ETAP. 


* Canada’s activities in connection with three of these Specialized Agencies—United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, Food and Agricultural Organization and International Labour Organization— 
are dealt with elsewhere in this volume. See Index. 
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In addition to these voluntary contributions, Canada paid an annual assessment to the 
United Nations, to some of the Specialized Agencies and to the International Atomic 
Energy Agency of about $3,077,289 in 1957-58. Canada’s share of the normal adminis- 
trative budget of the United Nations proper for that year was at the rate of 3.09 p.c., 
or $1,472,511. 


Trusteeship Council.—The Trusteeship Council supervises the administration 
of the agreements between the United Nations and the member states of the United 
Nations which have responsibility for trust territories. The Council held four regular 
sessions. ‘Two special sessions were held in the autumn of 1958 to consider questions 
relating to the Trust Territory of French Togoland. 


As of the end of October 1958, the membership of the Trusteeship Council consisted 

of the seven states which administer trust territories (Australia, Belgium, France, Italy, 

New Zealand, United Kingdom and United States), and an equal number of non- 

administering states. Always included in the latter group are the two permanent members 

of the Security Council, the U.S.S.R. and China, which do not administer trust territories. 

The other five non-administering countries were Burma, Haiti, India, Paraguay and the 
United Arab Republic. 


During its regular sessions, the Council discussed annual reports submitted by the 
administering powers on the following territories: Tanganyika and Cameroons under 
United Kingdom administration; Ruanda-Urundi under Belgian administration; Somali- 
land under Italian administration; Cameroons and Togoland under French administration; 
Western Samoa, New Guinea, Trust Territories of the Pacific Islands and Nauru. Their 
political, economic, social and educational advancement -was considered as well as the 
establishment of intermediate target dates and final time limits for the attaining of self- 
government or independence. 


In the period under review, United Nations missions visited the three trust territories 
in East Africa—Somaliland, Tanganyika and Ruanda-Urundi. In June 1957, a Special 
Commission, established by the eleventh session of the General Assembly, visited the 
territory of French Togoland. France, under a new Statute passed by the Legislative 
Assembly in 1956, had transferred certain powers to the Togolese Government which 
made it, in the French view, autonomous, and the Commission’s terms of reference were 
“to examine the political situation in the territory resulting from the practical application 
of the recently adopted Statute and the conditions under which that Statute was being 
applied”. The Special Commission was composed of six members, including Canada. 
_ Following the submission of the Commission’s report, the French and Togolese authorities 
decided that elections on a basis of universal adult suffrage to a new legislative assembly 
would be held in 1958, and agreed that these elections should be supervised by a com- 
missioner to be chosen by the United Nations General Assembly. Ambassador Max 
D’Orsinville of Haiti was elected as Commissioner by the twelfth session of the General 
Assembly. His report will be submitted through the Trusteeship Council to the General 
Assembly at its thirteenth session. 


Canadian policy on trusteeship matters before the General Assembly is governed by a 
careful weighing, within the provisions of the United Nations Charter, of the responsi- 
bilities, rights and aspirations of both the indigenous populations and the administering 
States. It is the Canadian view that the General Assembly should decide broad policy 
oS leave to the Trusteeship Council a reasonable freedom of action in deciding matters 
of detail. 


International Court of Justice.—To ‘adjust and settle international disputes in 
conformity with Justice and International Law’’ is one of the purposes of the United 
Nations and it was therefore essential to establish a judicial arm for the Organization. 
The Statute of the International Court of Justice is an integral part of the Charter of the 
United Nations. All members of the United Nations are ipso facto parties to the Statute 
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of the Court. A State that is not a member of the United Nations may, nevertheless, 
become a party to the Statute of the Court on conditions to be determined in each case 
by the General Assembly upon the recommendation of the Security Council. Thus, at 
the moment, the total number of parties to the Statute is 84—81 members of the United 
Nations and 3 non-members (Liechtenstein, San Marino and Switzerland). The Court is 
composed of 15 judges who are elected in individual capacities. Judge John E. Read of 
Canada was elected to the Court in 1946 and again in 1949. 


Subsection 3.—Canada and the North Atlantic Treaty 


Within less than two years of the end of World War II in 1945 and the establishment 
of the United Nations, hopes of a lasting peace gave place to growing anxiety. The United 
Nations Security Council, which had been given responsibility for maintaining world-wide 
security, was deliberately prevented by the U.S.S.R. representatives from fulfilling this 
function. The Soviet Union maintained its armed forces after the War at a level that 
insured to itself a preponderance of military strength in Europe. The Soviet Government 
blocked attempts by the Western Powers to reach a peace settlement in Europe and 
communist parties were used as an instrument of Soviet policy to sabotage Western 
Kuropean efforts at economic recovery and political co-operation. Under these circum- 
stances, the countries of the Atlantic community felt themselves in grave peril of Soviet 
aggression and communist subversion and therefore took special collective measures under 
the United Nations Charter to maintain peace. 


The first step in this direction was taken in the spring of 1948 when Belgium, France, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands and the United Kingdom signed the Brussels Treaty 
establishing Western Union. On Apr. 4, 1949, as a result of negotiations between these 
countries and Canada and the United States, the North Atlantic Treaty was signed at 
Washington, D.C. This Treaty was accepted by all major groups of opinion in Canada 
and was passed without a single dissenting vote in Parliament. 


The original signatories of the Treaty were Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, 
Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, the United Kingdom 
and the United States. In September 1951 it was agreed that Greece and Turkey should be 
invited to accede to the Treaty and they were admitted in February 1952. In October 1954 
a protocol to the North Atlantic Treaty inviting the Federal Republic of Germany to 
join NATO was approved together with related arrangements which provided for the 
establishment of a Western European Union (composed of the Brussels Powers, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, and Italy) and for the restoration of full sovereignty to 
the Federal Republic of Germany. These measures, designed to bring the Federal Republic 
of Germany into close and enduring association with the Atlantic Community of free 
nations, were adopted following the failure of the European Defence Community Treaty 
which was rejected by the French Assembly in August 1954. On May 6, 1955, the Federal 
Republic of Germany deposited in Washington its instrument of accession to the North 
Atlantic Treaty and thus joined NATO as its fifteenth member. 


The terms of the Treaty and the organization of the Council and subordinate com- 
mittees are dealt with in the 1954 Year Book at pp. 113-115. 


Developments during 1956-58.—The North Atlantic Council continued in per- 
manent session at Paris, France, under the Chairmanship of the Secretary-General, Lord 
Ismay and his successor M. Paul-Henri Spaak whose appointment took effect in May 
1957. Mr. L. D. Wilgress exercised his responsibilities as Permanent Representative of 
Canada to the Council until October 1958, when he was succeeded by Mr. Jules Leger, 
the former Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs. In addition to the regular 
meetings of the Permanent Representatives, Ministerial sessions were held at Paris in 
May and December 1956 and at Bonn in May 1957. In December 1957, the Heads of 
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Government of NATO countries met, in Paris, for the first time and a special meeting 
of Defence Ministers was held in April 1958 to review the implementation of the important 
decisions taken in December. In May 1958, the Foreign Ministers of the NATO countries 
met in Copenhagen to discuss various political and economic problems of concern to NATO 
and in particular the important questions relating to a possible East-West Summit 
conference. 


_ At the December meeting, the Heads of Government together with Finance, Defence 
and Foreign Ministers were concerned with the major military and political problems 
facing the Alliance, with particular reference to the implications for NATO of the Soviet 
_ scientific successes in the immediately preceding months and the measures required of 
the Alliance to meet the situation. The decisions taken, as outlined in the Declaration 
and Communiqué released at the close of the meeting, included measures to strengthen 
the Alliance in the interests of collective security and a forthcoming attitude on disarma- 
_mnent and negotiations with the U.S.S.R. It was agreed in principle to establish stocks 
of nuclear warheads and place IRBM’s in NATO countries where required in accordance 
with agreements to be worked out bilaterally between the United States and host countries; 
to promote the co-ordination of research, development and manufacture of modern weapons; 
to encourage through the pooling of scientific information and facilities an increase in the 
effectiveness of national scientific effort; and to promote closer economic co-operation 
between members of the Alliance. At the same time emphasis was placed on the desire 
of all NATO countries for an acceptable disarmament agreement with the U.S.S.R. and 
offers were made to resume negotiations in the UN Disarmament Committee, or at the 
level of Foreign Ministers. These decisions guided the activities of the Council during 
1958. 


NATO’s activities during the period under review were also marked by the efforts 
of member governments to improve and extend NATO co-operation in non-military 
fields, and to develop greater unity within the Atlantic community. 


The North Atlantic Council appointed at its meeting in May 1956 a Committee of 
Three Ministers, consisting of Dr. Martino, the Foreign Minister of Italy, Mr. Halvard 
Lange, Foreign Minister of Norway, and the Hon. L. B. Pearson, then Secretary of State 
for External Affairs for Canada, to advise the Council on ways and means to achieve these 
objectives. With the aid of questionnaires, supplemented by consultations at the minis- 
terial level with representatives of the other NATO governments, the Committee of Three 
submitted a report which was approved in principle by the Ministers at the meeting of 
December 1956 and all recommendations accepted. The report was an important land- 
_ mark in the development of NATO activities in the non-military field. It stressed the 
need of members of the Alliance in present circumstances to develop common policies by 
full and timely consultation on issues of common concern. 


Thus the period under review was extremely active for the NATO Alliance, and the 
Organization, despite differences which any group of 15 sovereign countries is bound to 
experience from time to time, still displays much resiliency and continues to be as necessary 
in the face of Soviet policy and actions in Europe and elsewhere as it was at the time of 
its establishment in 1949. 


Canadian Contributions to NATO.—Canada continued in 1957-58 to support 
NATO with contributions of Armed Forces to the unified NATO commands, with material 
assistance to other NATO countries and with financial contributions to common budgets. 
The 4th Canadian Infantry Brigade, which in late 1957 replaced the 2nd Infantry Brigade 
in the Soest area of Germany, carried out extensive training exercises independently and 
also in conjunction with other NATO forces in the Northern Army group in Northwest 
Europe. The Canadian contribution of an air division of 12 jet fighter squadrons to 
SACEUR remained unchanged. The Royal Canadian Navy had 40 ships assigned to 
duties connected with the defence of the Canada-United States area and for the protection 
of any convoys under the control of SACLANT. 
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Between Apr. 1, 1950, and Mar. 31, 1958, arrangements-under the Canadian Mutual 
Aid Program provided for the transfer by Canada to the non-North American members 
of NATO of military aid estimated to value $1,526,900,000. 


The main elements of the program include: (a) training in Canada of aircrew for other 
NATO countries—under the NATO aircrew training program some 4,500 pilots and 
navigators from ten NATO nations have successfully completed training at RCAF estab- 
lishments; (b) transfers of equipment from service stocks or from current production for 
the Services; (c) direct transfers of equipment from current production; and (d) contri- 
butions towards infrastructure programs and NATO budgets. Canada’s estimated share 
of the cost of the NATO common infrastructure program for the year ended Mar. 31, 
1959, was $20,000,000. Total Canadian expenditure for NATO Headquarters budgets 
for the same year is estimated at $1,750,000. 


Subsection 4.—Canada and the Colombo Plan 


The Colombo Plan for Co-operative Economic Development in South and Southeast 
Asia was conceived at the Commonwealth Meeting of Foreign Ministers held at Colombo, 
Ceylon, Jan. 9-14, 1950. Although the Colombo Plan was initiated by Commonwealth 
governments, it is not exclusively a Commonwealth program. It is designed to assist in 
the economic development of all countries and territories in the general area of south and — 
southeast Asia. Its membership now includes Australia, British Borneo (North Borneo, 
Brunei and Sarawak), Burma, Cambodia, Canada, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, Japan, 
Laos, Nepal, New Zealand, Pakistan, the Philippines, Malaya (Malaya and Singapore), 
Thailand, the United Kingdom, and Vietnam, as well as the United States which is also 
engaged in a substantial program of economic aid in the same region. 


Supervision of the Colombo Plan is in the hands of a Consultative Committee of 
Foreign Ministers of the member countries, who meet once a year to review projects, 
exchange views on policy matters and prepare an annual report. It is, as its name implies, 
a “consultative” body; no collective policy decisions binding member countries are taken 
by its meetings. To develop the technical assistance side of the Plan, a Council for 
Technical Co-operation, on which Canada is represented, meets regularly in Colombo. 
The Technical Co-operation Programme, though an integral part of the Colombo Plan, 
is designed to supplement the technical assistance activities of the United Nations and 
the Specialized Agencies in the area. 


From the beginning of the Plan in 1950 through April 1959, Canada will have made 
available a total of $231,000,000 for capital and technical assistance projects in south 
and southeast Asia. At the Commonwealth Trade and Economic Conference held in 
Montreal in September 1958, Canada announced an increase from $35,000,000 to 
$50,000,000 in its annual contribution to the Colombo Plan over the next three years. 
In addition, Canada announced that it will continue to provide substantial sums to less 
developed countries in the form of loans and grants for Canadian wheat and flour. 


While nine separate countries are now receiving capital assistance from Canada, the 
largest contributions have so far been made in India, Pakistan and Ceylon. The Canadian 
contribution has consisted primarily of direct assistance to various development projects 
(equipment for multi-purpose irrigation and hydro-electric projects, the Canada-India 
NRX atomic reactor, transportation equipment, fishing boats and surveys of resources). 
It, has also included goods which the recipient governments have been able to use as a 
means of raising some of the money needed to meet local costs of development programs 
(wheat, flour, copper, aluminum and railway equipment). Canadian aid has been helping 
these countries in both ways, to develop their economies and raise their standards of 
living. ; 
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Under the Technical Assistance Programme up to September 1958, more than 1,000 
persons from many countries in the area had been received for training in Canada in a 
great variety of technical fields and 120 Canadian experts had been sent abroad for service 
in Colombo Plan countries in such fields as fisheries, refrigeration, marine biology, agri- 
culture, soil erosion, vocational training, accountancy and the maintenance of tractors 
and agricultural machinery. Other Canadian experts had been employed on aerial 
resources survey teams and in the installation and operation of capital equipment. Equip- 
ment for technical training in various fields had also been supplied. 


. The Consultative Committee of the Colombo Plan held annual meetings at Singapore 

in 1955, at Wellington in 1956, at Saigon in 1957 and at Seattle in November 1958. At 
the Singapore meeting it was agreed that the Colombo Plan should be extended from 
July 1957 to June 1961. Reports of the Committee on progress and future plans are 
published after each annual meeting; each report also contains sections describing the 
activities of member countries. 
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Notg.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found facing 
p. 1 of this volume. 


This Chapter presents only a limited summary of the voluminous data on population 
recorded by the Censuses of Canada. More detailed information and extended analyses 
are published in the Census volumes and reports, which are obtainable from the Queen’s 
Printer or the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. A list of such publications and their 
prices is available on request. 


Section 1.—Census of Population 


Subsection 1.—History of the Census 


A brief account of the early censuses of Canada is given under this heading in the 
1956 Year Book at pp. 146-149. More detailed information on the history of census- 
taking in Canada may be found in Vol. XI (Administrative Report) of the 1951 Census 
of Canada, in the Administrative Report of the 1941 Census of Canada, and in Vol. I of 
the 1931 Census of Canada. 


Subsection 2.—Growth and Density of the Population 


The population history of Canada, from the first census in 1666 when 3,215 persons 
were enumerated to the 1956 Census when the figure was 16,080,791, reveals an outstanding — 
rate of population growth. Although each census period contributed to this growth, the 
periods 1901-11, 1911-21, 1941-51 and 1951-56 merit particular mention. 


In the first half of the present century, Canada’s population increased from 5,371,315 
at the beginning of the period to just over 14,000,000 in 1951, or to 13,648,013 if New- 
foundland is excluded. In the thirty years up to 1931 the population almost doubled and 


* Revised in the Census (Demography) Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


+ An outline of the growth of population in Canada since the beginning of the Seventeenth Century may be 
found in Vol. I of the 1931 Census. Other accounts of population growth prior to the present century are included 
in Vol. I of the 1941 Census and Vol. X of the 1951 Census. 
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between 1931 and 1951 another 3,600,000 was added. The most rapid growth took place 
in the first decade of the century when the population increased by 1,835,000 and the rate 
of growth was slightly over one-third. Coincident with the settlement of the western 
provinces, substantial immigration characterized the whole period from the beginning of 
the century up to the outbreak of World War I; immigrants entering Canada during the 


first ten years of this period numbered 1,644,147. ) 


_ Owing partly to the sharp falling off in immigration during the war years and partly 
- to heavier emigration, the rate of increase of Canada’s population in the decade 1911-21 
_ was less than in the previous decade; nevertheless total population advanced by 1,581,000 
or about 22 p.c. It should be mentioned that, largely because of the record volume of 
immigration between 1911 and the outbreak of war, the actual number of immigrants to 
_ Canada during this decade was slightly greater than during the period 1901-11, although 
in terms of total population at the beginning of each of these periods immigration was 
a relatively less important factor in population growth in the decade 1911-21. 


Population growth between 1921 and 1931 was approximately 1,590,000 or only 
slightly greater than in the previous decade. The rate of increase, at 18 p.c., was less than 
in the period 1911-21 and only a little more than half the rate recorded in the first decade 
of the century. Also it is significant that the rate of population growth in Eastern Canada 
was much closer to the rate of growth in Western Canada than in the period 1901-21. 
In the decade 1931-41 Canada’s population increase, at 11 p.c., was the lowest recorded. 
Immigration over this decade was not much more than 150,000 or only about one-tenth 
of the number in each decade since 1901. The depressed conditions existing throughout 
most of the decade also resulted in a sharp falling off in marriages and in births. As a 
result, only 1,130,000 was added to the population of Canada over this ten-year period. 


Despite the almost complete cessation of immigration during World War II, the 
decade 1941-51 was marked by a record growth in population numbers. Excluding 
Newfoundland, the increase amounted to 2,141,000. The rate of growth was just over 
18 p.c. or about the same rate as was recorded in the census decade following World War I. 
Including Newfoundland, the rate of growth of the Canadian population in the period 
1941-51 was 22 p.c., raising the Canada total as of June 1, 1951 , to just over 14,000,000. 


During the first five years of the second half of the present century Canada experienced 
an outstanding development of its economic resources. Reflecting this expansion, popu- 
lation growth, which in the ten years preceding the 1956 Census had increased by 3,374,000 
or 27.4 p.c.,* continued at a high level over the years between the 1951 and 1956 Censuses. 
Slightly more than 2,000,000 persons were added to the population of Canada in this 
period, a 14.8-p.c. increase in five years, raising the total population to 16,080,791 on 
June 1, 1956. Net immigration accounted for almost 30 p.c. of the total increase in 
population since the 1951 Census, and natural increase for slightly over 70 p.c. In no 
comparable period of time in the past was the absolute size of net immigration as large as 
in this five-year period. In terms of the relative contribution of net immigration to popu- 
lation growth, only in the first decade of the century—when it accounted for 40 p.c. of the 
total population increase—did this element play a more important role than in the years 
since 1951.t 


The record of population growth by provinces since 1901 given in Table 1 indicates 
the rapid expansion that took place in the Prairie Provinces up to 1921 and the slowing 
down in growth that followed during the 1920’s and was greatly accentuated during the 


* Exclusive of Newfoundland since this province did not come into Confederation until 1949. 


t More detailed information on the elements of current population growth may be found in 1956 Census Report 
No. 3-1 Growth of Population in Canada. 
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period 1931-51. It also shows that the Maritime Provinces as a group experienced 
only a slight gain in population between 1901 and 1931—Prince Edward Island actually 
losing about 15,000 people over this period—but showed somewhat greater growth since 
1931; that the rate of population increase in Quebec by decades over the fifty years 1901-51 
was consistently greater than in Ontario, the larger gains in the latter province resulting 
from net migration being more than offset by the higher rate of natural increase in Quebec; 
and that the population of British Columbia recorded consistent and, in some decades, 
spectacular growth, 


1.—Numerical Distribution of Population by Province, and Percentage Change from 
Preceding Census, Decennial Census Years 1901-51 and 1956 


Norse.—Populations for the decennial Census years 1871, 1881 and 1891 are given in the 1956 Year Book, p. 149. 
The populations of the Prairie Provinces in 1906, 1916, 1926, 1936 and 1946 will be found in the 1951 edition, 
p. 131. 


Province 
or 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 1951 1956 
Territory | 
NuMERIcAL DISTRIBUTION 
Newfoundland......... 1 1 1 1 1 361, 416 415,074 
Prince Edward Island.. 103, 259 93, 728 88,615 88, 038 95,047 98,429 99,285 
Nova Scotia........... 459,574 492,338 523, 837 512,846 577, 962 642,584 694,717 
New Brunswick........ 331,120 351, 889 387, 876 408,219 457,401 515, 697 554,616 
Quebecieet a5. Sass 1,648,898 | 2,005,776 | 2,360,510} 2,874,662 | 3,331,882 | 4,055,681 4,628,378 
Ontario siccecn ane: 2,182,947 | 2,527,292 | 2,933,662 | 3,431,683 | 3,787,655 | 4,597,542 5,404, 933 
Manitobaces neon. 255,211 461,394 610, 118 700, 139 729,744 776, 541 850,040 
Saskatchewan.......... 91,279 492,432 757,510 921,785 895, 992 831, 728 880, 665 
Alberta... eee ee 73, 022 374,295 588,454 731, 605 796, 169 939,501 1,123,116 
British Columbia...... 178, 657 392,480 524, 582 694, 263 817,861 1,165,210 1,398,464 
Wukonsacu et. ees 27,219 8,512 4,157 4,230 4,914 9,096 12,190 
Northwest Territories.. 20,129 6,507 8,148 9,316 12,028 16,004 19,313 
Canada............ 5,371,315 | 7,206,643 | 8,787,9492) 10,376,786 | 11,506,655 | 14,009,429 | 16,080,791 
PERCENTAGE CHANGE FROM PRECEDING CENSUS 
Newfoundland......... 1 1 1 1 1 1 14.8 
Prince Edward Island.. —5.3 —9.2 —5.5 —0.7 8.0 3.6 0.9 
INOVaisCcotisitecesa.s 2.0 Thesis 6.4 —2.1 12.7 11.2 8.1 
New Brunswick........ Sel 6.3 10.2 5.2 12.0 1227 7.5 
Quebeen:asecaser o--tre: 10.8 21.6 Wed, 21.8 15.9 Pile tl 14.1 
Ontanlon- cere Bie 15.8 16.1 17.0 10.4 21.4 17.6 
Manitobasena ta. tenes 67.3 80.8 3252 14.8 4.2 6.4 9.5 
Saskatchewan.......... —_ 439.5 53.8 21.7 —2.8 —7.2 5.9 
‘Allbertas eterna oer — 412.6 57.2 24.3 8.8 18.0 19.5 
British Columbia...... 82.0 119.7 Sond 32.3 17.8 42.5 20.0 
UKON taco tere — —68.7 —51.2 1.8 16.2 85.1 34.0 
Northwest Territories..| —79.7 —67.7 25.1 14.4 29.1 Soot 20.7 
Canada... ace coe 11.1 34.2 21.9 18.1 10.9 21.8 14.8 


1 Populations of Newfoundland (not part of Canada until 1949) were: 1901, 220,984; 1911, 242,619; 1921, 263,033; 
1931, 281,500 (estimated); 1941, 303,800 (estimated); and 1945, 321,819. 2 Includes 485 members of the Royal 
Canadian Navy recorded separately in 1921. 


The land area and density of the population per square mile is given by province in 
Table 2 for census years 1931, 1941, 1951 and 1956. It will be noted that the figures for 
1951 and 1956 include the Province of Newfoundland, a fact that should be kept in mind 
in comparisons with earlier censuses. 
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2.—Land Area and Density of ce dunachintiee sone Decennial Census Years 1931-51 
and 1 


Norr.—Certain population density figures in this table have been revised since published in Census Reports, 
as a result of changes in land areas. 
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Population, 1931 | Population, 1941 Population, 1951 | Population, 1956 


Province Land 
or Area in 
Territory Sq. Miles Per Per Per Per 
Total Sq Total Sq Total Sq Total Sq 

Mile ile Mile Mile 
_ Newfoundland!......... 143,045 oa xe Ree 4 861,416 | 2.53 415,074 | 2.90 
_ Prince Edward Island... 2,184 88,038 | 40.31 95,047 | 43.52 98,429 | 45.07 99,285 | 45.46 
Nova Scotia............ 20, 402 512,846 | 25.14 577,962 | 28.33 642,584 | 31.50 694,717 | 34.05 
New Brunswick........ 27, 835 408,219 | 14.67 457,401 | 16.43 515,697 | 18.53 554,616 | 19.93 
Quebec...... Ride tts. Ste 523,860 | 2,874,662 | 5.49 | 3,331,882 | 6.36] 4,055,681 | 7.74 4,628,378 | 8.84 
Ontario..... pe tate... 344,092 || 3,431,683 | 9.97 | 3,787,655 | 11.01 | 4,597,542 | 13.36 5,404,933 | 15.71 
BPANItODSa. .... 6... «ess. 211,775 700,139 | 3.31 729,744 | 3.45 776,541 | 3.67 850,040 | 4.01 
Saskatchewan...........| 220,182 921,785 | 4.19 895,992 | 4.07 831,728 | 3.78 880,665 | 4.00 
AUDOPta. ous. ads Rereks 4 248, 800 731,605 | 2.94 796,169 | 3.20 939,501 | 3.78 | 1,123,116 | 4.51 
British Columbia....... 359, 279 694, 263 1.93 817,861 | 2.28 | 1,165,210 | 3.24 | 1,398,464 | 3.89 


Canada (Exclusive of 
the Territories).... %101,454 || 10,363,240 5.29?| 11,489,713 5-872] 13,984,329 6.653) 16,049,288 72643 


Yukon Territory........ 205,346 4,230 0.02 4,914 0.02 9,096 0.04 12,190 0.06 
Northwest Territories. .} 1,253,438 9,316 0.01 12,028 0.01 16,004 0.01 19,313 0.02 
Canada............ 3,060,238 || 10,376,786 3.044) 11,506,655 3-374) 14,009,429 3-933) 16,980,791 4.523 
——— et 
1 Includes Labrador. 2 Calculated on the basis of 1,958,409 sq. miles which excludes the land area of 
Newfoundland. ~ § Includes Newfoundland. 4 Calculated on the basis of 3,417,193 sq. miles which excludes 


the land area of Newfoundland. 


Subsection 3.—Rural and Urban Population 


Before 1951 the population residing within the boundaries of all incorporated cities, 
towns and villages of a province was classified by the census as urban and the remainder 
as rural. Since the laws governing incorporation vary among provinces, there was no 
uniform line of demarcation between the rural and urban population throughout Canada. 
In the 1951 Census the aggregate number of residents within a given area, rather than 
provincial legal status, was the main criterion for the rural-urban classification. The 
population residing in cities, towns and villages of 1,000 or over, whether incorporated 
or unincorporated, as well as the population of all parts of census metropolitan areas, 
was defined as urban and that outside such localities as rural. The 1956 Census definition 
was substantially the same as that used in the Census of 1951 except that the fringe parts 
of other major urban areas were classed as urban. 


A change in the composition of urban size groups was made also for the 1956 Census’ 
At the 1951 Census, each municipality located within the boundaries of a census metro- 
politan area was allocated to an urban size group according to its own individual size. 
In 1956, each such municipality was classified to the same urban size group as the total 
metropolitan area of which it formed a part. In addition, the fringe parts of other major 
urban areas were included in the tabulations by urban size groups in the same manner 
as those of census metropolitan areas. 


Table 3 presents the rural and urban population by province or territory for 1956. 
The rural population is further classified by farm and non-farm residence and the urban 
population by size of locality. 
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3.—Rural Population classified by Farm and Non-farm, and Urban Population classified 
by Size Group, by Province, Census 1956 


Rural Urban Size Groups 
Province | 
or 1,000 10,000 30,000 100,000 
Territory Farm! | Non-farm| Total to to to or Total 
9,999 29,999 99,999 Over 
INewloundland: .. ssc secs 10,1388 | 219,684 | 229,822 84, 036 23,225 77,991 — 185,252 
Prince Edward Island..... 43,112 25, 703 68,815 13, 763 16, 707 — _ 30,470 
NovarScotiane. cer eene ee 95,381 | 200,242 | 295,623 103 , 996 22,551 — 272,547 399,094 
New Brunswick........... 125,011 175,315 | 300,326 87,957 30,300 | 136,033 — 254,290 
QuUusbeC Riis cecus peo e 740,387 | 647,153 | 1,387,540 || 649,356 | 288,039 | 293,556 | 2,009,887 | 3,240,838 
Ontario’ seas acer 632,153 | 669,861 | 1,302,014 || 605,924 | 403,281 | 801,247 | 2,292,467 | 4,102,919 
AY NAT) Oo RAB a ORE 202,163 | 137,294 | 339,457 55, 907 45,555 — 409,121 510, 583 
Saskatchewan............. 360,651 | 198,011 | 558,662 98,272 61,118 | 162,613 _- 322,003 
J NNO haart aeciciairn 327,201 | 160,091 | 487,292 |) 121,745 62, 626 — 451,453 635,824 . 
British Columbia.......... 95,338 | 276,659 | 371,997 || 168,575 67,428 “= 790,464 | 1,026,467 
Yukon Territory....:...-.. 40 9,580 9, 620 2,570 — oo — 2,080. 9 
Northwest Territories..... 12 14, 756 14,768 4,545 mo — — 4,545 
Canadaws.2: 285 esc 2,631,587 | 2,734,349 | 5,365,936 || 1,996,646 | 1,020,830 | 1,471,440 | 6,225,939 | 10,714,855 


Nene ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee aE DEETEEEEREEREEE 


1 Excludes 115,168 persons living on farms in localities classed as urban. 


Populations of Counties and Census Divisions.—Population totals for counties _ 
and census divisions for the census years 1951 and 1956 are presented in Table 4. 
Corresponding information for the census years 1901-41 is given in the 1952-53 Year 
Book, pp. 137-141. The 1956 populations of the subdivisions of the counties and census 
divisions may be found in Reports No. 1-1 to 1-5 of the 1956 Census of Canada, and 
further details for the earlier census years in Ninth Census of Canada, 1951, Vol. I. 


4.—Populations of the Provinces and Territories, by Counties and Census Divisions, 
Census Years 1951 and 1956 


Province and County 1951 1956 Province and County 1951 1956 
No. No. No. No. 
Canada vanced oun «ere 14,009,429 | 16,080,791 ||Nova Scotia—concluded 
QUCENS one ei eee ree 12,544 12,774 
Newfoundland................ 361, 416 ANSEL ARUN aC Boe ao sod pao marot 10, 783 10,961 
DIVASIONC NOS Micmer cette wees 149, 543 ThgIUe s Shelburne* sae. ie eee 14,392 14, 604 
IDinastOne NOs pele Pisa. + 22,366 23,980 Wictorianie ant ae 8,217 8,185 
Dirvasiony NOsso ascent ne 20, 434 21,675 NaReccunditessoseds qa oSeee use 22,794 22,392 
Division *NOwd ete see ee 15, 982 19,631 
Divisione NOs OM eee oo) eee 28,089 35,215 |iINew Brumswick............... 515,697 554, 616 
DivisionwNos (6) eka eae ee 27,968 88-78 8ull) ALDer Gites c ca et ees 9,910 10, 943 
DIVISION NOM ene oe ete 35, 294 SAE MI (Coad SO saom uttas o oo oxo wee 22, 269 23,073 
Divisione NowSiea eee ee 36,799 ADs629n hCG hanlottess aut: see eeaee 25, 136 24,497 
Divisione NO. On oRe ene oe cee a. 17,051 19,970 Gloucester......... ee ae 57, 489 64,119 
DivASION eNO. 1 Omer tes hee. 7,890 10, 814 Kent ae cet oe eae 26, 767 27,492 
Wings ae9., Bk: Rae. Seteee eer 22,467 24, 267 
Prince Edward Island......... 98,429 99,285 Ma dawasikai a: ce cee 34, 329 36, 988 
INOS eee ee een ee ee 17, 943 17, 853 INorthumberland@ ese arene 42,994 47, 223 
Brince pers Ne see te ae Bialoo 38,007 Queensi2t (2AR Ge Bie Se 13, 206 12,838 
QUCENS See ec ce War cise os 42,751 43, 425 Restigouche, nna ee 36, 212 39,720 
Ste J Ohne em ee aes 74,497 81,392 
INOVA SCOtla ta cree eae 642,584 COs 1a sunbury.. eae aces 9,322 10,547 
ATNnApOlISi hice eeta omens 21,747 21, 682 MAGCEOLIA..20e Ste eciaeate tater ae 18,541 19,020 
PATItICONIS Mi ergy ete ke Reacts 11,971 13,076 Westmorland aes rea re 80, 012 85, 414 
GO aneL ble toner cn eee reee 120, 306 125, 478 PY OLS a oti ano eA CRG 42,546 47, 083 
Colchesterniha 2. ore ee 31, 536 34, 640 
Guniberland eee 39, 655 39 25983||Quebecsens..) ha i sono 4,055,681 | 4,628,378 
1D id on orcas, Wo eek oad & 19, 989 LOPSOOFIADitibil ...cmor oc ote era 86, 356 99,578 
Guyshborolc he weaseeecee ene 14, 245 132802: |e eAreentemlncene oe seer eee 25, 872 28,474 
ET libata Ace nee eeee Ree 162,217 197.943) eeAthhabaska seer 36, 957 41, 422 
ante cn nee eet 23, 357 QAP SST Bagot meee ea Lire reetcat 19,224 20, 213 
Imivexnessaash cai oi ae 18,390 18.235 dl) Beauceye eee eee eee aeeeee 54,973 59,957 
IIMS err erat eee ere eee 33, 183 37 816i a bealharnOls semen ieee 38, 748 42,691 
unenburcaee ee: aoe 33, 256 34, 207 iBellechasser .te42e: 2eaae be BAe aly 26, 203 
RictOuk poate wy cise 44,002 AVY Xe. a BY OU GaN Meee BS Poe anc oe 24,717 26,359 


1 Includes districts of Abitibi and Mistassini. 
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4.—Populations of the Provinces and Territories by Counties and Census 


Census Years 1951 and 1956—continued 


Province and County 1951 
No. 
Quebec—continued 
BRBOAVENCUTC. YEE. «5's s, ccoc.ceine At ot 

CHO Sette ee teres. «2. GS 13,393 
RO ye 10 OLY, PIE OR ooo oem ocac. oars: 77,931 
Moma DISH y SE. so loccecccececes 85,745 
OTIC VOIKS 6 Slices sinks es ace ces 28,259 

Charlevoix East............ 14,611 

Charlevoix West............ 13,748 
MO MATCAUCIBY. GS... obese. o.ccccecec 17, 857 
IC OUGHT 860) oh asavevessuecaiers 115, 904 
Creve O10) Ce 4 a5 9 a 23, 856 
Deux Montagnes.............. 21,048 
_Sleye aR 7 ge 4 Oe rr 33,313 
HAMA Mond as Mewes 53, 426 
BMGNTONACALG De 6 oe ek cecelose.oscece 30, 733 

“TOG ARIA 6 det 3 See ee oe 62,530 

CORR 2) OES 5 a or 87,442 

KERSDOIWCSbs-20 00's ohectccel aces. 18,089 

Magdalen Islands........... 9,999 
Hochelaga (included in 

Montreal Island) 

Joc. 1.6 ee eee 92, 582 

KG LINGAUEE BEM) os ceec cnc 85, 264 

(tee 3 ae ae rr oe 57,818 
SO STIED [os ee en rn 13, 457 
ioervilloswee et... to. 13, 507 
Jacques Cartier (included in 

Montreal Island) 

MOUS tO M.eete ee be Gee Le ote 37,201" 
GAMMOUTASK A 5 Yok cays Sane O88 26,672 
pcile tye. o were ke 27,197 
BCS SUCAN oh se cok chase oh 5 82, 006 

Lac St. Jean East........... 381,128 

Lac St. Jean West........... 50, 878 
Seperiett. .. 18, 639 
CEC ON TN 0/8) ae 23,205 
Laval (included in fle Jésus) 

COVES Gages VANS apes One 0 Sen 43, 625 
[LV TESTIS bad eects 0a ree ban le 22,996 
Moupinieras Mawes. Ake... 27,985 
MTASIKINONGES:. 2 .ccs se casks ws ah 19,478 
WIE WETEC GS) Rats a eee a 64, 182 

Miatano nee wate. tk | 80, 243 

Bracapédise=-.!, SEPA, eee: 83,939 
BRE AMEIC or. cies i ose dee ss 45,325 
aT a ie aes 24, 689 
NEEL A ences albacohyasterrssosei eels 17,520 
OTS a es a 24,729 
MIGHEMOrency...... ..sasd..... 21,389 

Montmorency No. 1......... 17,040 

Montmorency No. 2......... 4, 849 
Montreal and Ile Jésus........ 1,358,075 

le WESHEy co Co Sea A ae 87, 843 
Montreal Island.............| 1,320,232 
Dmmenvilletas Jed a sd. onc 9, 203 
Se ee ee 30, 335 
MMC UE SE UKKS.. oye. cs. 29,381 
RMR EN, 3. 20,696 
MIRON Br aa fe), on. es. 43, 453 
eS ee eee 252, 890 
SS 30,80 
MPUPEUMLONG Fiona. cc... e cess 34, 102 
OME TR os. Ja'viclh sls « 53, 220 
SSS a eee 19,506 
Sa 42,664 
Ue, Del. ss clon 43, 722 
BEDYOOKG, <0... .ccae..... 62,166 
BEIGE 65 ooo. cs 9, 233 
IRR Se eckeine oh, = oer sy 650s nc 34, 642 
eeitVACINths,............... 38,101 

Ur OPES sudan 28,702 
ee MMAUTICO)..:.........2..6.- 93, 855 
Témiscamingue............... 55, 102 


1 Includes New Quebec district. 


1956 Province and County 
No. 
Quebec—concluded 
43, 240 Lemiscolatacn ios ws 
13,790 Rivicreduloupes os... ee. 
111,979 BROmiscCotatash,...c bec cnee aus 
102, 674 AerreboOrnne sae. she cue v ems 
30, 263 Vaiidreutl-tikeicc coterie 
15,706 Werchéres (08.88... 04. c5..08:. 
14,657 OG ACR Be Oe Bot tin ee 
Papoccurnes sinagske WEARS. oo. tesco o ds. 
137, 999 
202057 Om tario: Teel oboe es 
26,595 AUS oO mig BPAY ou Sonic ae: 
34, 692 Branteee te cathe eae. 
55,565 Brucestesertrss toot 
31, 433 WaVletort Mg hoe ck cae visite 
TOSS96 MN AtCOGhrane. | Rb. AG. «os hace donc oc 
UROL OG GUI iiherin’.. Bho eite sca dorsalis « 
19,021 indas,t Rees Fe. dye 
P6664 MeDunhamse Me... oko cae ke 
Siri, Loree cre oes was Aes 
USBEX! Me Meee Aree does hee 
109, 833 ETON tENAe Hee een. Coa doe ee. 
40,754 CON GAT Ty ata Piet ccslnd Fastin bs 
69,079 Grenwall OPA s.. iskoctassccckes 
14,278 (CORE ERROR: Aico: 5 Ak: AAG ae ee ee 
15,724 ElalGimandee-te... ae ee. 
Ealiburtonee cee... 4. c.cms oa ate 
Elaltons, hee Meee ch as oh eShac 
40,706 ELASTIN gah eeee ey. Lkiee the aL. 
27,817 ELiironus pete ieee i 8S pe 
28, 492 Kenora: Cites choo ee, 
96, 673 Oi. 25, ae ee ee ec EAE Me lee ee 
88, 273 Mamibton. Seehtee. B28 She. 
URS OO CES ene Se Ni A a eet 
CaO fe ECU R ct ect te ee eT 
28,642 Lennox and Addington........ 
incolnties.taa AKAD Geeta: 
46, 839 Manitoulin. 729 sor ncisdey Be 
24, 047 Middlesexste. Sk ae ee 
30,116 Muskokatit.¢\ 0008.04. et 
20,870 INT PISSING tance TS. Se Gas 
71,042 NOTICE ce eee 
84,957 Northumberland.............. 
JO /08ba =e ONtarions.sacen eee ee 
53,028 OxtOrd Gees 5). Pie. de nd 
26,773 PancygSOUNC sys amyceroee een. 
18,670 COL aactaeadenicoracitock iar aar econ 
25, 969 Perth t sa ae ee OT 
24, 598 Peterboroug hte... tee. aoc 
19, 863 REESCOtb saci ce 
4,73 Princesdward. sane eke 
1,577,063 Rainyy Rivers =) laa 4 
69, 410 Rentrewsa tyne stat cihot Bucteichonce: 
1,507, 653 Russell ee cer, ee Hee ee. 
10, 140 Simcoe We 454.5 hk tens 
31,248 Stonmontimag/ 1.) seek ho. 
30,175 Sudbury.wewaer..) Seeae, |) 
20,085 tee hunderiBayes: 6.1 ieck Ao .. 
46,098 i ebimiskamingie. 4.1 Seeeney 
288, 754 Wictoria seeeeee..4. + Eber): 
36, 086 Waterloowes ae. 5.) eee I... 
38, 641 Welland #eegcee).: .dener.,.|. :. 
61,357 Welling tones 9,; 4.) >: eR ck 
22,083 Wentwortheeee -.) aeeere se | 
TS) gS Seas Se ee ore ae 
48, 665 
70,568 ||Manitoba...................... 
9,73 Division Nogiess Seer 
35,319 Division INO.2h.- 5. BEREe Lee. 
40, 302 Division INO. 4.2... eEnes ao. 
34, 054 Division INO.t4s 4... wee a 
102,050 Division No. 6.:..)..ceeb..b.. 
57,661 Division INOMOw oo eaee oe. 


2 Includes district of Patricia. 


No. 


65, 550 
87, 376 
28,175 
67, 437 
17,378 
17,729 
18, 153 
16,071 


4,597,542 
64, 496 
72,857 
41,311 

242, 247 
83, 850 
14, 566 
15, 818 
30,115 
55, 518 

217, 150 
66, 099 
17,702 
17,045 
58, 960 
24, 138 

7,670 
44,003 
74, 298 
49, 280 
39,212 
79,128 
74,960 
35,601 
38, 831 
19,544 
89, 366 
11,214 

162, 139 
24,713 
50,517 
42,708 
33, 482 
87, 088 
58, 818 
27,371 
55, 673 
52,584 
60,789 
25,576 
18, 559 
22,132 
66,717 
17, 666 

106, 482 
48, 458 

109,590 

105, 367 
50, 016 
27,127 

126, 123 

123, 233 
66, 930 

266, 083 

1,176,622 


776,541 
23,861 
38,971 
22,870 
15, 036 
52, 453 

330, 130 
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Divisions, 


68,362 
39, 461 
28,901 
81,329 
22,625 
20, 908 
18,774 
16,616 


5, 404,933 
82,059 
77,992 
42,070 

282, 630 
86, 768 
15, 569 
16,978 
35, 827 


850,040 
24, 888 
39,118 
22,520 
14, 630 
60, 568 

368, 724 
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4.—Populations of the Provinces and Territories by Counties and Census Divisions, 
Census Years 1951 and 1956—concluded 


Province and Division 


Manitoba—concluded 
Division No. 
Division No. 
Division No. 
Division No. 
Division No. 
Division No. 
Division No. 
Division No. 
Division NOs Loimak eecs oe coe 
Wivision Nos l6t,.. 2s: .<o6. ee 


ee 
cy 


Division No. 1 


Division No. 4 
Division No. 5 
Division No. 6 
Division No. 7 
Division No. 8 
Division No. 9 
Division Non l0e ae eee ae 
Division No. 11 
Division NOs 12 | osteo eee 
Division INow13.5-.55...5-50- 
Division Nowa). sosnescase se 
DivisioniNos U5e..0.4565- +0346 
Division eNO 16k, acecneene ene 
Division INOS ITs... sees cae 
Division INOWIS! doce se 


a ee 


Cree ee ee ee 


40,791 
19,565 
58, 875 
19,311 
25, 101 
23,357 
24,537 
23, 499 
12, 492 
45,692 


1956 Province and Division 
No. 
AID Orta rr. Jac. eee ance 
45,923 Division INO. lh. oer 
22,171 PD EVIBIONG NOs 2. xa assign 
72,639 Divasion No. 3s coe ocr 
18, 928 Division No. 4........... 
24, 567 Division INGOvGe: 2... 
23, 666 Division No: Os. .1e6se 
24,188 Division NOs a.s cccear 
22,581 ivaston! No? Sirs och 
12,365 ID ivasion; NOs Oi. 38 keepers 
52,564 Division No. 10.......... 
Division No. 11.......... 
Drvasione NOs. 12). sone 
880, 665 Division? NOs... cece. 
36, 948 Division No, 14.......... 
33, 929 Division! NOsto.. .. pene 
29,686 
17,386 ||British Columbia......... 
47,000 IDiVvisiontNOsls.: hehe aes 
132, 849 IDIVISIONyINO. 2aecece as 
58, 448 Division) NOs de........-5 
39, 643 Division No. 4........... 
52,931 Division No. 5........... 
35, 903 Division No. 6........... 
102,715 Dpvasiony NOs... «sums 
28, 484 Divisione NOsoke... ets. 
32,972 Division lNos Oiisecss ee. | 
54,971 Division No. 10.......... 
82, 502 
45, a Yukon Territory......... 
29,04 
19,910 ||Northwest Territories.... 


1951 1956 
No. No. 
roe 939,501 | 1,123,116 
er, 28,317 34, 496 
Stag be 67,694 74,991 
cave 27, 667 30, 426 
we, 2g 13, 182 14,294 
Rew 39,055 38, 120 
se 177, 441 237, 886 
te Fie 40,217 40,214 
asia 57,513 64, 168 
irene de 19, 496 17, 239 
ee 70, 677 71,500 
ieee 235, 475 323, 539 
Sit 39, 886 44,947 
eee 46,638 45,033 
ek. 14, 443 15, 846 
Os 61, 800 70, 417 
eae 1,165,210 | 1,398,464 
ee 27,628 30, 584 
ys 60, 060 65,615 
ou 77,686 84, 871 
ed ath: 649, 238 767,921 
pepe 8 215,003 256, 355 
vines 41, 82 54, 304 
Lee 18, 247 21,022 
res eS 40,276 60, 067 
P33 3 20, 854 Ode 21u 
eke 14, 395 20,514 
Lieae a 9,096 12,190 
ow 16,004 19,313 


Populations of Incorporated Urban Centres.—The growth of Canadian cities 
with populations of over 30,000 from 1951 to 1956, together with the years of their 
incorporation as cities, is shown i in Table 5. All incorporated cities, towns and villages 
having populations of 1,000 or over in 1956 are listed in Table 8. 


5.—Incorporated Cities with Populations of Over 30,000 at the 1956 Census with 
Comparable Data for 1951 


Year of 


ian s Population Tesi Population 
City and Province poration City and Province poration 
as as 
City 1951 1956 Gity 1951 1956 
No. No. No. No. 

Brantford, Ont.......... 1877 36, 727 51,869 || Quebec, Que.............| 1832 164, 016 170, 703 
Caleary: Altatver, b.caiee 1893 129, 060 181,780 || Regina, Sask............. 1903 71,319 89,755 
Edmonton, Alta......... 1904 159,631 | 226,002 |) St. Catharines, Ont...... 1876 37, 984 39, 708 
Fort William, Ont.,..... 1907 34, 947 39,464 || Saint John, N.B......... 1785 50,779 52,491 
Guelph, Ont": ee... cee. 1879 27,386 33,860 || St. John’s, Nfid......... 1888 52, 873 57,078 
HalifaxvNiSac.tese. sulnes 1841 85,589 93,301 || St. Laurent, Que......... 1955 20, 426 38,291 
Hamiulton#Ont.oe t....27 1846 208,321 | 239,625 || Sarnia, Ont.............. 1914 34, 697 43, 447 
HullQuetiieryes | 2. 1875 43, 483 49,243 || Saskatoon, Sask......... 1906 53, 268 72, 858 
Jacques Cartier, Que....| 1951 22, 450 33,132 || Sault Ste. Marie, Ont....} 1912 32, 452 37,329 
Kingston, Ont............ 1846 33, 459 48,618 || Sherbrooke, ee PcAnae ee 1875 50, 543 58, 668 
KetehenerwOnt.. 0... <a. 1912 44, 867 59,562 || Sudbury, Ont.. ....} 1930 42,410 46, 482 
Lachine, Que............ 1909 27,773 34,494 |] Sydney, N.S.. ....| 1904 SIR Sk7 32,162 
Tondon;,Ontieu.: .... seit 1855 95,343 | 101,693 || Trois Riviéres, Que.. Dele ekety/ 46,074 50, 483 
Moncton, N.B...2......:. 1890 27,334 36,003 |} Toronto, Ont............. 1834 675,754 | 667,706 
Montreal, Que........... 1832 | 1,021,520 | 1,109,439 || Vancouver, B.C 1886 344 833 | 365,844 
New Westminster, B.C..| 1860 28, 639 31,665 | vorg Alters Sameer 1912 77.3 1 78 262 
Oshawa, Ont............. 1924 | 41,545 | 50,412 | Verdun, Que... » 39 

Ottawa, Ont............. 1854 202,045 | 222,129 Victoria, B-Ol Aan. .sae\) loos 51,331 54, 584 
Peterborough, Ont.......| 1905 38, 272 42,698 || Windsor, Ont............ 1892 120,049 | 121,980 
Port Arthur, Ont........ 1907 31,161 38,136 || Winnipeg, Man........... 1873 235,710 | 255,093 
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For census purposes, metropolitan areas have been established for groups of urban 
communities that are in close economic, geographic and social relationship. The total 
population of each of the census metropolitan areas in 1956, with the comparable figure 
from the 1951 Census covering the same area as in 1956, is shown in Table 6. In this 
table the metropolitan area has been named after the largest city of the urban group. 


6.—Populations of Census Metropolitan Areas 1956 compared with Populations 
of Same Areas in 1951 


See 
—  — cc) —oe—e—e———o—o—o———————E—E 


Population Population 
Metropolitan Area Metropolitan Area 
1951 1956 1951 1956 
No. No. No. No. 
TEAIDATY ALGER soe ccs. cowie ocarts 140, 645 200,449 || Saint John, N.B.............. 78,337 86,015 
iBarronton, Alta... 66.c06.668 173,748 251,004 || St. John’s, Nfld.............. 67,313 77,991 
PAPAX ON Sse ve. lceerdn ook s 133, 931 164, 200 Toronto, Ont..... 1,117,470 1,358, 028 
Bramilton, Ontie 5. coc. sce aces 272,327 327, 831 : ae Nees Oe wean se ‘ : 
Vancouver, B.C.............. 561, 960 665,017 
MeON ONG Sse. A ie oe sia in ae 128,977 154, 453 4 3 
mitenl Ques:................ 1,395,400 | 1,620,758 || Victoria, B.C................ 108, 285 125, 447 
a 292,476 345,460 || Windsor, Ont................. 163, 618 185, 865 
Penebec, Que... 56. 0... eee ee. 274, 827 309,959 || Winnipeg, Man............... 354, 069 409,121 


a 


The distribution of the population of incorporated cities, towns and villages in Canada 
by size group is given in Table 7 for the census years 1941, 1951 and 1956. 


4.—Populations of Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages by Size, Census Years 
1941, 1951 and 1956 


SSS a ea ee ee ee ee ee 
TFT oO eee 


19411 1951 1956 
Size Group 4 te 3 are _ Bet 
opu- ro) opu- re) opu- fe) 
Number lation Total Number lation Total Number lation Total 
Pop. Pop. Pop. 
myer 500,000................ 2 | 1,570,464 | 13.65 2 | 1,697,274 | 12.11 2 | 1,777,145 | 11.05 
Between— 

400,000 and 500,000....... — -—~ — — _ — — ~ 
300,000 and 400,000....... —_— —_ — 1 344, 833 2.46 1 365, 844 2.28 
200,000 and 300,000....... 2| 497,313 4,32 3 | 646,076 4.61 4} 942,849 5.86 
100,000 and 200,000....... 4 577,000 5.02 4 572, 756 4.09 4 576, 156 3.58 
50,000 and 100,000....... 7 | 508,808 4,42 9} 588,436 4,20 12 | 769,323 4.78 
25,000 and 50,000....... 19 605, 805 5.26 24 802,380 5.73 27 929, 624 5.78 
15,000 and 25,000....... 20 377,505 3.28 34 636, 713 4.54 43 853,341 5.31 
10,000 and 15,000....... 24 | 296,195 ry | 29 | 347,410 2.48 44 | 527,802 3.28 
5,000 and 10,000....... 74 510, 429 4.44 100 720,077 5.14 117 830, 289 5.16 
3,000and_ 5,000....... 91 | 348,709 3.03 119 | 457,492 3527 130 | 497,818 3.10 
1,000and 3,000....... 837 | 561,019 4.88 409 | 698,092 4.98 450 | 772,013 4.80 
Mmder 1,000................. 1,060 |} 398,813 3.47 || 1,049 | 429,683 3.07 || 1,039 | 443,922 2.76 
UL) A 1,640 | 6,252,416 | 54.34] 1,783 | 7,941,222 | 56.68 | 1,873 | 9,286,126 | 57.75 


A ANAL SA RRM SEP CSTR RCS 2 Aa FT a a ea, a) PS CT Pe ee 
1 Newfoundland not included. 


Of the 1,873 incorporated urban centres in Canada at the date of the latest census, 
June 1, 1956, 834 had a population of 1,000 or over. These are listed alphabetically by 
province in Table 8 with their 1956 populations and comparative figures for 1951. 
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8.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or Over in 1956, 
by Province, with Comparable Data for 1951 


Note.—Provincial capital cities are marked by asterisk (*). 


Province and Incorporated Centre 1951 
No. 
Newfoundland— 

Be avaVOWCIUS Ae cca stele ei cinrrrerelets 1,222 
BUEP CO ek orinawrene 5.0 ous ei telee coeds ee 891 
Bia RE eh RRS HARE See ewe ed 796 
WAT DOnealcaeen cee occ ot ce nar Oneoll 
Channel-Port aux Basques...... 2,634 
@larenvillewes .. ooseeo sone 1 
Gormenbrookn. teers Pee 2 
Weer lake nie osins ascent 2,655 
1 OF OOS SS oh DMIORacr ea tronic 1,078 
WFQ EUAN GC oe4 4 cic vate rorece. « Meese tors 867 
ereshwate tn. cces sericeheia kia 810 
Grand: Banks: cates ve eee 2,148 
ELA OULEGIFACE eee eee Drool 
WWeWASPOLLOn see ess ors Sesion ones 1,218 
IMisiry, SUOWR) woecct.. <i ee teeta eel or 1 
Mount Pearl Park-Glendale..... 1 
Wlacentia.s..sthcce ste eek ee oe 6143 
SteAnthon yonsee vane. enices woke 1,380 

aS Ged OMN Si wer «alae seis steosekeues 52,873 
SOMULAWIENCES, Pel occ os sete eee bal 
Stepen valllemaewaer scence ee 1 
Walaa par. clan crstainessteite osc erec ck 6, 460 
Wesley villesicecsseasearecreeer 1,304 
WiAnGSOnae noe rece ocean 3,674 

Prince Edward Island— 

ZONATLOLLELO Wan voctscirseri cee 15, 887 
Montagues.,.c.s. «acim ears 1,068 
Rarkdalew.. sen cts cece cis 1 
SOUTIS Aegat caters oe seca ieee 1,183 
Spring ‘Parker erer se ere ee 
SUMIMErside ace eee ees 6,547 

Nova Scotia— 
PATNI OTSG riser ratarcks, ceo ie oteders ce Westone ons 9,870 
VANICIGOMIG Meee ee ais eens oes esi es 3, 196 
IB OEIC K eres Seater es 1,045 
IBTIO@etOWwN ea hatec cis eet erie 1,038 
iBridgewateree are: oto beeen 4,010 
WANSOM coe isn eR ees tole 
DartimOuuiecsie teers ore 15, 037 
1 Dy id oni eae errs I Ge a ee SION 2,047 
PY OMMINION Gta ioe Seen cea ee 3, 143 
GIRCEIBAY men she sone cee ee ee 25, 586 

wil Rnlbtity anes ees, Pima Ae anes 85,589 
Pan tspOlur emacs ce ete ea 1,131 
HANVCIMNESS) site tie ise oe eee 2,360 
Cent valle weet wae ae nee sck iene 4,240 
Vier pOOl et tele fee aye ioe ae S880) 
MOCKEpOntsaeeea se eee 1, 225 
WSOWISDUTS reac. see eo ere are 1,120 
Bunen burg seccee cae ce ere ttl 2,816 
Mah onerBayrnc.aeosew me eer 1,019 
Micdclletoneearcn core ee eee 1,506 
Miulorave staat: cere e cormence 1,212 
News GlaszOwner ere iene 9,93 
New Waterlord oe srint ts eectcce > 10, 423 
INGA NI SNACNIER ripe atns anudSoeer 7,354 
Oxford rete Seems eee 1, 466 
IPALTSDOLO Meee ck irate: 1, 906 
IPLCUOU eee or cian oh emi 4,259 
IRorteblawikespulya sana or 1,034 
Shelburneeace soo his. oe seetince es 2,040 
Springer eet seen 7,138 
Stellartonte ater cekeat cri Oo, 000 
Stewisckeme ween nese eee 1,018 
SVGney: saosin ee eee ae Sltoly 
Sy dneye Mines: a. cee ee pitti: > 8, 410 
Prenton eee oe et 3,089 
PERUTON Sette ae eh cee ree 10, 756 
Westvilleve sis ceri ere ars 4,301 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 153. 


1956 


Province and Incorporated Centre 


Ghatharny sper acer oe eke ee 
Dieppe ae teas coe ek eee 


Msirvisvill@cmves sein ge 0.3 hoe aan acto 
Mailltowns mes. see 6 ee ees 
IMORCTON Aaa aaet sis Aoratkonenee tes 
INewiCcastlewn. wath cdc anaes 
SiaeANl GG WiSHa eee ee eee eats 
Sta Georlvenwwe eats oes tee ee 
St WeOnaLG tie ..cmeee eae ee 
St. Stephen cat ecoete rs ssretedtws 
PACK VALGR merece More ee raaere rt 


Sissexecrete.. thts A. Se 


Quebec— 
Acton Malet sone ence coc cies 


WisbestOSicccae te oe sei eae 
A Versvillem ontario: 
TALES» 5 SARE GRE BO 
BaACOLVU lew nn cie Caen tees 
iBare'Comentleecer so oe are ee 
Baie de Shawinigan............. 
Bale duliriéen: aise aat eee 
IBaie Sta baules peat oe. eee 


a-ote.0 Kee (aMelieicé) ee) ale .e: s/'w) * <ol(el 0.09) 6) (aris ie wie: 


Bourlamaquerer- 75s. soa 
IBrompvonvdllew seers ae 
Brownsburg cote cece 
Buckanghame....0.) 00a ee 
CPabanoy. aa tseccioe aa oe 
Wailea secs soceo ey: oe 
CampbellissBayeaiag ieee « 
Cap iChatcsctat s coast eee 


1951 


1956 
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8.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or Over in 1956, 
by Province, with Comparable Data for 1951—continued 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 153. 


Province and Incorporated Centre 1951 
No. 
Quebec—continued 
Cap de la Madeleine............. 18, 667 
COSTES O}Cr | a ac 2,609 
Cine eet ed Nite 4. Se Seen 2,160 
CHAT TaL eTeh 6 A eee a 1,070 
CINCH 2 126 ne ee BEG PAL 
MOH AnleMAPNe.|.....0 0.2. .cseme ves 1,856 
Pe aTICSDOUTES. «occ case nc cenec es 5,734 
ADS 2 ee 3,300 
MEDAGCRULUBY.2 0 4is cscs cc cee 2,240 
ChAateauguay Heights........... 627 
PEO HIDOULSIMAUL 5.0.00 5.0..500e. 1 
PP ICOUGINAI fe, 6, ocho edie mere es ccs 23, 1a! 
CIAYCe Gh balk, i 3,966 
RPISENTION G35 8 a0. oiches cscs ei sresiwie, eons 2,027 
BBORUICOO KA, «faa vi wicrscaya's ca 6,341 
MOUERECOCUTI ES. .... sc wcdecs casas 1,485 
RBOOKSHITOS.1.. 625 «cp ocieccnea cans 1,209 
POLS GT TAC eo divin veccek’ncees 1,083 
COOPER rrr Byles) 
Mowansyille. 2... .5.0. cence cee 4,431 
PA tCO MN cm. A. cases sc slvcn es 983 
BpenVtleMee 8s. c od. hoc cdurncs 2,092 
Deschaillons sur St. Laurent.... 1,185 
Meschambault....ccccss occas ves 954 
PSCRENOCSS NAc cis hietisexs os targa 1,169 
LINEA) 30 ee 2,145 
LU aT Fe ee ne 4,307 
BPGONACONAM bo... o¢ hoon cans ves 3,663 
LURISGIT ep an ee 2,413 
LUGIAVALL 86,6 3 Sane eee 5, 293 
Drummondville...) cnc. accesses 14,341 
Drummondville W.............. 15275 
BEAT CNEUM 6.85.6 daiydienccs save 1, 485 
aR beAN SUSE eho ce ween 8,714 
East Broughton Station......... 1 
LPAI 6 Se ae ee 4,926 
MOEMEINENVE..... 552.06. cen ene 1,660 
Forestville..... AACE, Cie ee ace 709 
BUND BATADLY......02- occevcees 1,636 
Hors Coulonge. ....6ac..ces0e es 1,431 
PRREDOMERIARE SO, oc decooesonhnans 1,692 
RCE Se ae err py iA 
TATOO... deca cctaaadiaes 8,097 
CRADLE 3 oa nn ko 21,989 
Serande Riviere,......-.+...e0s> 932 
MEAG OLAR 52. s daswscare sic Ges wee 11,089 
Greenfield Park..........0.0e00+ 3,379 
AE, ne Sa ea 1,069 
SEITE hr 3,260 
ee rca 283 
Hébertville Station............. 1,038 
BHERAS OM Sono Seco Goss ne st 1, 283 
mauason Heights................ 925 
TIMER TING, 2 5c schecs thew oe ose das 43, 483 
PMMINPCON. 5... 2 J. < cc eves ce: 2,806 
_>ersyilll eee res eee ae 5, 185 
“e PStyoyhs a ani. ore 2,0085 
Isle Maligne............. ARS es 482 
Snedues Cartier................. 22, 450 
OS 8) ee 16, 064 
Jonquiére....... Sb Ben es ae 21,618 
UC STG Ai): 2 a. pr 9, 895 
SS ee ee 1,094 
TESTER SS i Si rs pore 1,003 
a ebord XPlouffe.............. 4,604 
Lac au Saumon.:............... 1,622 
oS © | a ee 27,773 
SS a 6,179 
SS a es 1,055 
La Guadeloupe.................. 1,321 
TS SS eee 2,466 
SS TS a ee td 
iia Petite Riviére............... 7405 


1956 
No. 
22,948 


2,957 
2,817 


Province and Incorporated Centre 


Quebec—continued 
Magragieme ROS banc causa ass 


IPZASSOMPtION.2..0-4 i dosed 
ay UCU CRs -. i keclnc ste inna cs 
Wattrentidesi nh: «ho dank cece cts 
JURY TON Bae ie eam a 


Laval 
Ice oymenint $6558 ecicocuten eases 


Co Ce 


OMS UCI iis chides eee ne 


Povsevillewed. vce ccec esd ones 
MEIC VETHA Ss Sas de ok oe 


Ma plenGrowie®: «05 cbs oc xts nection 
Marieville......... ane ae ene 
INE SETOY 2. ee 


MES ranbiChsees o02. Bos sv aayestae care 
Melochevallles! i 5 sac ancac awe 
NEStASSINING Ee. stern s ces adoeee: 


Montima gis coco clits aac: 
IMOntMOFeNCY .):...0<cice-cssnees 
Montreal Fieete. 2 335 ccs oss. c RO 


MiounteR Oya os tesscnscem anode 
Murdlochvillew®.,.. «$64 <6 «050s 
Napiervillees® coh osc doa bucks 
INatidyailleee Be ts seed essa dc 
ING COLGHH. TO a hace la devs scotia anecr it 


OMSCO WAN becca s ok’ s occcne cham cans 


Parenter tins «obi s oAlesten wits 


FIR COUTL ee oo ties Hee onane en 


ont Reuse. pea actos clea bacon a5 
IRont Viste os occ cick 


1951 
No. 


1956 


-_—__ || 
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8.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or Over in 1956, 
by Province, with Comparable Data for 1951—continued 


Province and Incorporated Centre 1951 1956 Province and Incorporated Centre 1951 1956 


No. No. No. No. 
Quebec—continued Quebec—concluded 

RQUCHEG .c teehiak os cto acs cis ences 164,016 | 170,703 Stes Rosalioyees.. h.,cxecese see 1,038 1,142 
CCDC» Wertate sors Serisy tea eticcet 7,29 7,945 3,660 5,378 
UAW. CON sete eleatc ata anre ee oat 1,912 2,049 1,066 1,316 
Richelicusn ac: nce ase 1,129 1,398 1,103 1,114 
Richmond ese 35 Saeenee aes 3,471 3,849 1,468 1,499 
Rigaud ee de tetas eae kece een 1,579 1,784 7,038 8, 266 
GINOUSKIses oe ee ee ee 11,565 14, 630 2,856 3, 183 
Rimouskivhy.e.s oesacseseet eer 889 1, 209 1 6,784 
Riviére des Prairies............. 4,0727 6, 806 DAV AVEC He ete oad commana nates 2,220 2,281 
Riviére du Loup..............-- 9, 425 9,964 Schefterville:. 2 22s52. ssn nee 1 1,632 
Riviere du Mouliny...........+-«+ 2,685 4,138 Scotstownss.uscancs aang sower 1,350 1,347 
Robertsonvialles....4. access ee ae 665 1,030 Senneterre......... Ma. SENS Oe 1,686 2,197 
Roberval a & .icdsevtsacotens 4,897 6,.648:8 SiGept lest. 6. .l.caseersaaabed 1, 866 5,592 
Roekvslands As s:es wee eee 1,646 1,608 Shawinigan Hast............--<: 1 2,451 
COUNT. SON cies eae es 14, 633 17,076 Shawinigan Falls................ 26, 903 28,597 
ROX DOTO te s: Saoe eee a es 459 1,910 Shawinigan South............... 6, 637 10, 947 
Roxton alls scx. doa enees sees 945 1,023 Shaw Villotiocb jecs coc saateeenes 1,159 1,281 
StenAdéles7. Fal. eee eoreeekas 961 1,309 Sherbrooke}fascet 4 sees ce 50, 543 58, 668 
StpAwanitvallesccstes sees aes 922 1,079 Sillery Aas eS oss: ase eee 10,376 13,154 
Ste. Agathe des Monts.......... 5,169 5,173 Sorel=e8 Baw eke ore 8s os News 14,961 16, 476 
Ste Ambroise dra cccucessnc es see 1,032 1,305 Stanstead@Plains.sns. 41sec. s80co- 995 1,134 
Ste. Anne de Beaupré........... 1, 827 1,865 Suttonsr Wetec ort eco cotee 4 acs 1,389 1, 407 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue........... 3,342 3,647 ad OUSSAO reds 5 ohs oR 1,064 1,066 
SteeAnselime. chit ca eaewek eclree ae 991 1,086 PPemISCAMING i fhe deans aeee es 2,787 2,694 
St. Antoine des Laurentides..... 1 2,092 (Pempletones: :. si soncucsos eee 1,717 2,475 
St eBasileiSseee. <i 4slces soe canst 1,347 1,635 FRErLEDONNEGKSe Ac 6 Se ehcei Rs Pee 3, 200 4,097 
StaCasinurisees«oaccc ne: sore 1,334 1,447 "Ehetford Mines:.; ¢5 205.0426 20cc0+ 15,095 19,511 
Ses ésatre Bie sips orane ie ioc cos 1,658 1,739 EE HUTSONs eee ec ctoe oe Pua ae ae 1,973 2,324 
St. Coeur de Marie.............. 1,061 1,282 AL TACY watts esl at a Moe eee 3, 8478 6,542 
Stes Croix tarts can lee ae 1,080 1,241 ring Jonetion:=ssse0o se eaenne 751 1,083 
Str@ yrillevee i. esa ssa. pane 1,189 1,198 rois)Pistoles4es..: b.sanacoa sce fe 3, 537 4,039 
Sts LWOTOtHee inc bc xa unalone Ag aes 726 1,158 PU TOIS ERI VICreS a os tune oe seine 46,074 50, 483 
Stal lzéareec sass ¢2 25000 stand 1,5965 2,589 Wale avidan x ares antes e wehees 940 1,016 
St Siiini OMee Mec Fe ess sh cio were 1,4155 1,645 Vel Or REN Be, chk teeny tates 8,685 9,876 
ETE align ict tees gs ccs 1,651 2,014 || Vallée Jonction.................. 1,279 1,340 
Steliustache na denssncces vee 2,615 3,740 Valleyfield (Salaberry de)...... 22,414 23, 584 
St. Eustache sur le Lac.......... SOA 5, 830 WMal'St:-Michelis..taccscens. sane 689 1,140 
Stevélicient vac dcce ons aes ae 2,656 4,152 VATCNNES Mra ees ca eta ene 1,104 2,047 
St. Félix de Valois.............. 1,201 1,323 Vercheresintsts sant on Oe ae0.Ws oe 1, 201 1,412 
WLOMHOV eter dois Mad aomn ete adios 5, 236 14,615 Vera tin hehe ds. sort eee Meets 77,391 78, 262 
Stebulgence ss. Js40cekeconweaes 902 1,054 Wictoriavillé: e224 tuned ats 13,124 16,031 
St. Gabriel de Brandon......... 2,661 3, 265 WillesMarie® Ae ee faxsn nia soerken 1,316 1, 409 
Ste. Geneviéve de Pierrefonds... ieee 2,041 Willenétivets. <5 90 fone beacuse 1,096 1,417 
St. Georges (Beauce Co.)....... 2,657 3,197 WaBWICk Me 3805 854 294 eae eae 2,094 2,248 
St. Georges (Champlain Co.)... 1143 1,454 Waterloo Mets Hk.) eh aan cee ae 4,054 4,266 
St. Georges W. (Beauce Co.).... 2,691 3, 643 Watervillesiot '<2263 s56 a nccanad 1,205 1,373 
SEH airea tests dasiew coerce 1, 436 2,000 Weedon @entre: series saeeen 1,066 1, 287 
Sttllyacinthe:..<4se0edenseee 20, 236 20, 439 Westmiounttstccs sS4.ac6 vetoes 25, 222 24,800 
Stwacdlessatraacesesotnand ars 1,729 1,979 Windsor. saeen aaa sn cdcaaeee 4,714 5, 886 
Stwean Mierles coda cee as anaes 19,305 24, 367 
St. Jean de Boischatel........... 1,297 1,461 
St Can Hiudes)-csactenuiaavcc os ace 5 2,560 || Ontario— 
St. Jér6me (Lac St. Jean Co.)... 1, 480 1,505 IN CUM Gtr citioa cece Ee 2,880 3,578 
St. Jér6me (Terrebonne Co.).... 17,685 20, 645 A ax SNES cy Phos aed ae 4,16810 5, 683 
St. Joseph (Beauce Co.)......... 2,417 2,484 AleXAn CPinWes ic acct donee eee. 2,204 2,487 
St. Joseph (St. Hyacinthe Co.).. Py NOM: 2,708 FAlfrodhs: ANE As: . he sxSsan dea 1 1,257 
St. Joseph de la Riviére Bleue... 1,334 1,481 AITIStOne eR dv ekc 32 code aoe 1, 987 2,426 
St. Joseph de Sorel.............. 3,349 Soul Almonte Wet hier de ah ns pees oe 2,672 2,960 
SbAVOVAtemetiees don oso vot nas 1, 453 1,613 ATIPHErStOULLY se aan sc cocaaa dee 3,638 4,099 
Steebambertes...ccdncess dss votes 8,615 12,224 Arn pring feeds. cea tnn meee 4,381 5, 137 
StaWaurenty, tooass sas ce Ae 20, 426 38, 291 VATU eee Shisha Ona 1,088 1,124 
St. Mare des Carriéres.... bea 2ropl 2,457 AUTOS PA RE oe ssc See 3,358 3,957 
Stew Mariohiccesuaasosscdene ss 2,431 3,094 A Vd THerny lod? sosbi eens meses nae 3, 483 4,201 
Sis Martine one s-auic ace oaas 1 6, 440 Bancrolt ee... Pasccee ale enne 1,334 1,669 
St. Michel (Montreal Island).... 10, 539 24,706 Barriety, Sita. oh aese Sea 12,514 16, 851 
ber N OGL ERPs scacicie asian coarse one 830 1,027 Barry Si Bay ns ason ic Soe aecnaas 1,218 1,366 
Ste EPA COM ON Moves sete oe sictars aerate 1,197 1, 283 Beatmsvallegees. 5 oosc8s secs ene 1,712 2,198 
St#Pascal ects tea ndosssecnes 1,736 1,962 Beaverton test: oa8 secee sao neers 1,048 1,099 
SterPiorl Webasto dense gsaseres 1,182 1,228 Belle*Rivert.é 20s) ) acelin eee 1,431 1,814 
St. Pierre (Montreal Island)..... 4,976 5,276 IBellévillette. bscc0 ss oS SSR ee 19,519 20, 605 
St:vRaphatl@y...ctocecccces sce: 955 1,059 Blenheim. osctess co saesene: 2,459 2,844 
SUMRAYVMORAS 22s jive ss serge 3,139 3, 502 Blindihivier sun eet ease eee 2,512 3,633 
Stem yee conc adedaaaner nes 1,845 2,303 Bobcay Zeon ..4...inse tas esac tee oe 1,207 1,242 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 153. 
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8.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or Over in 1956, 
by Province, with Comparable Data for 1951—continued 


Province and Incorporated Centre 1951 1956 Province and Incorporated Centre 1951 1956 
No. No. No. No. 
Ontario—continued pL Lebar Sa om ae 

Bei canie tn eee cere ok sg 820 1,09 Hearst. Ng EE NE eyes: 2,214 
Bierman valle sshd sce se hae 5, 430 6,544 Hespeler.. 2 Dy OG Sel pan etter 3 3, 862 3,876 
MSTBCE TICES 0.5 cde ce cen tccc. 2,684 2,849 PAUNtSV Ile ate ie ce A ier nce. 3, 286 3,05] 
hyd Covda kven «ballad. Sided setanaeaeat Sl 1, 483 2,010 ETIGOTSOlie Rasch 6, 524 6,811 
SOUT 5 asa eee ae a 8,389 12,587 OG UOISF aa he eee ee 1,086 1,078 
BRPIORE Gace etal th cere 36,727 51, 869 EVOQUOIS: Halla a cece ete tne 1,342 1,478 
en ie Fa hee ae 1,137: 1, 402 Kapuskasing ue i.'. ste coe 4,687 5, 463 
Persian foarte ss 1,967 2,182 INCOWADING RES ote Re on 1, 634 1,949 
NC 9 he aaa eee 12,301 13, 885 IKOMpGVillOsse.. 28 eee cee 1,488 1,730 
1 OCEAN Tle lh ERI dea a 1 2,024 ESENOFa eae ae teee e 8,695 10,278 
“Siu 4 6) 1 pe Re ae 6,017 9,127 Kincardine.. 2,672 2,667 
memurington beach.........5.6..2. 2,827 3,314 KingshOnern ee cst ee en ae 33,459 48,618 
OLE PIE yeh oll RA JER elie laa 1,681 2,078 ANSE Val eam ete arte nae teem Oe 2° 631 , 884 
Beampmellford. .6.c Scie kcccnbeskc 3, 235 3,425 WICC ONCE te tat ee hae 44,867 59, 562 
RTO Utica ache coca cet 2,002 2,394 hakeneldtcate et rie tie ee 1,710 1,938 
EES El cea Con ee Eee all oeiette ame 1,782 1,994 LA Calla wane net cee 1,854 2,703 
Beertoton Place... occ.. sacks 4,725 4,790 Leamington. . i Ah orth fanart 6,950 7,856 
BMOMSIAN eae eC eee: 1,158 1,241 WLCASIUGL Bust hn eee: 16, 233 16, 538 
Ree hia trivaa ect es el 21,218 22, 262 EOVACK ena Sete TO ae eee 1, 833 2,929 
CLIVELIFEES 20) 16 AAR i ee ae 1,210 , 142 INGSA Vom eae ee ee 9,603 10,110 
PRPC YE freaks 1,672 1,629 MASLOWEl so oo cs oe te 3,469 3,644 
IPenterwalle ey) sce cl Reo bene 1,094 1,169 kittie: Current. -00.hueeec ls 1,397 1,514 
US ees Re Gee ee 1, 762 2,039 UAV GLY Meck ae Lee 1 2,840 
LENT AR eel eee lee ee Seen 2,547 2,896 MONON ca ee ee 95,343 101, 693 
Cobalt...... 2,230 2,367 Long Branch 8,727 10,249 
Cobourg 7,470 9,399 PrOrignalen cas ne ee 967 1,067 
MME ONIO cre a Pedic enh 3,401 3,695 Ma AOC a mame set coke ee 1,240 1,325 
BEODONTIO pte derkc cc bcc dw ees 1,108 1,240 Markhatecte sat eee 1, 606 2,873 
NE GHINGWOOG fo accce oS ekond mene i 7,413 7,978 MarMOramee acct ee 1,117 1,428 
OSTEO set RR a 2,292 2,478 WISSSOV Tara ee ae ee 937 1,068 
Somber Clifisnss stoned one ls 3,974 3,801 MACLAMA er cacett  e 3,097 3,208 
| DEER a! ie diag. am © pale Rae 16,899 18,158 Meaford tmemtat cs ee ee tes 3,178 3,643 
Crystal eae Sc bb Paar pana 1, 204 1,850 NMermtloneerag a cite cote 4,714 5,404 
elhi... 2,517 3, 002 Midlandaeds acc. tocacen tes 7,206 8,250 
Deseronto. . High to duct. Fee ee 1,522 1,729 IMutOn A eee At. or ed 2,451 4,294 
OS ge RE Se een 2,052 2,260 MilLvertolivy re tet ees 1,055 1,070 
CET SS el ESE a 2,627 4,428 RIMCO Mer eee ee 11,342 13, 687 
SINS ESCUIR 4- AS oa eae 6, 846 9, 507 Mitch elles po ck ese eee 1,979 2,146 
“OUT aH fone ell a ce a 4,478 4,776 Morrisiinta ts eee or nen 1,858 2,131 
US TEUE eheeee lee pan ea pete te 1,839 2,067 Mount eorests. coool: 2,291 2,438 
MIGBUVICWH ks ses edb see cecal 13,799 19, 283 Napanee nasi: s-f cnet 3,897 4,273 
eed RE aS ee 1,326 1,598 INewCastlow:s ¢..te etn ee! 958 1,098 
Elmira.... 2,589 2,916 New Hamburg. 2.0000 t 1252S 1,738 1,939 
MN i. oo) bs Sem 1,348 1,457 New Liskeard. .....02255.....25 4,215 4,619 
es ee 1,585 1,705 INewmarkotcay chee 5,356 7,368 
SSX... 2,741 3,348 Wew, Loronto.. 62000 202 11,194 11,560 
ee ee onan 2,547 2,655 NIAGARA sere coe ee he 2,108 2,740 
menelon: Falls... ..-....0.esescccl 1,304 1,137 Niagara Heallcep «anaes e. see 22,874 23, 563 
ergus... 3,387 3,677 Norther Bavatser pee tet ee 17,944 21,020 
Fonthill 1,412 1,872 INOnWiChinte tees rhe ee eee 1,439 1,611 
1,790 2,035 INOIWOOdsEeteciur het ee 925 1,017 
15,305 19,480 Oak viNO ce tee er ie RO. oe 6,910 9,983 
GR 8, 632 Orangeville. ct bets ae 3, 249 3, 887 
8,038 9,005 Orava eae ty ee ee 12,110 13, 857 
34, 947 39,464 Oshawa 41,545 50,412 
1,393 1,491 Wttawar wre ve fe el ee mek 202,045 222,129 
19,207 23,738 Owen Sound*:a., autos. chee 16, 423 16,976 
conte Be Bemis SR CS 4,572 4,981 IbBLMErstOn. can. chee Malo 1,573 1,550 
BEMOPMOLOWS.........-- 02250000) 3,452 5, 942 STIS thee rE ee 5, 249 5, 504 
ee SS ene S527 3,263 Parkhill ech eee ae 991 1,043 
Eee SS ES Se eee 979 1,044 Parry Sounde.. a0 ks ee keke 5, 183 5,378 
guid SSeS ea ieee enti 4,934 5,886 Rombrokermn ccc tee eee ce hk 12,704 15, 434 
ES ne 3,005 3,014 Penetanguishene................ 4,949 5,420 
“SSE 5 bea a RE ae eee geile 3,805 IPCrth. pa Lie ee aan oe 5,034 5,145 
| SE ee 27,386 33, 860 Peterborough. others. <scac ok 38,272 42,698 
mrmmersville..................... 1,746 1,964 Retroliathras sane eo as dos ee 3,105 3,426 
oS ea 2,346 2,654 bickering. fo. 2ek toe ne (ape teed | 1 1,150 
oO LDS oi Sik lee elite 208,321 239, 625 PICLON eee cer ak CEE SE Eee 4,287 4,998 
0 ONT Ss Ea hee eae AS: 3,943 oing Hdward ns. b ceca ckck 1, 838 2,558 
SS i a 1,494 1,592 Ports Arthur fed... case; poopacen 31,161 38, 136 
Harrow.. 1,519 1,851 Port: Colborme sf i scec oo ae 8,275 14,028 
a 1,132 1,205 PortvCredites.o.. Poe det ee 3, 643 6,350 
A a 7,194 7,929 Port’ Dalhousie:. 4. 2e2te. eae 2,616 3,087 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 153. 
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8.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or Over in 1956, 
by Province, with Comparable Data for 1951—continued 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 153. 


Province and Incorporated Centre 1951 1956 Province and Incorporated Centre 1951 1956 
No. No. No. No. 
Ontario—concluded Manitoba— 
GLEE OV. Ola cnc chain eis 2,440 2,790 PAC OMEL eee ets kere oe hee aes crea eevee 1,438 1, 698 
levaye ad Ob ctnew acer Setter ere cs i oie 1,558 1,597 IB CAUSCIOUIEt tran ae oe oe ene 1,376 1,523 
IPOrtpEl ODO nts .crncten oreo cion 6, 548 7,522 IB OISSEV AlN ence detest eat ces 1,015 1,115 
IROTUHR CED Vin acs oe are ever rie 1,721 AHSAN Brandoneenay.dac noo cree 20, 598 24,796 
ROrtiStanleysas. scene 1,491 1,480 Brooklandsy ery. owc Sree 2,915 3,941 
IBresCOottr etek occ aoa ee revere 3,518 4,920 (CarbernvAe a eee eee 912 1,065 
IBFeSCONM rt siete eee eee 7,619 9,387 Carman AeA nteds he} ona de than Ni 1,867 1,884 
REG eR AM RU Nl ae AO Bolule obolee Anus 1,348 1,354 ID auip linniamaeeiatecte: oc orto neers oe 6,007 6,190 
Renire were ivotdcc ce onites 7,360 8,634 TENET ava) EN Cas Neate aa Sate et be 9,899 10, 234 
iRyvolavenveyvellelill es pease coos oboe 2,164 6,677 Gimliic Peele oon teen ee 1,324 1,660 
RTA PeCLOWateotine sete ec ocriee an 2,365 2,483 alllarne Viestasee cen heck reer 1,262 1,434 
RIV CTS Cs ett s wis bourse ciota acer e 9,214 13,335 Winned OSaan. pear seit occ eee 2,085 2,306 
vockelittesbatks serra emi 1,595 2,097 Worden tray arc cckioceccertiancee 1,862 Bea 
PESO ISIE cotter tas i asier Poteet ene 2,348 PY INOLTIS sue ae Sto See cere 1,193 1,260 
IROONOY.socrandkcccoe ee cee 885 1,026 INGODa Wialincete a Sexe 62, « osectiornsntoreats 2,895 3,109 
tat Marines... aoe an ee 37, 984 39, 708 Portage lagerairie wn cece cienre 8,511 10, 525 
SU MarVise ict: aor ccc 3,995 4,185 IR OWELVIGW a ieinccth nee er 1,075 1,078 
Sore NOMA ea. made eaten teeter: 18,173 19,129 LVGES PER ee Dexhart nie eee 1,209 1,422 
Sarit Reems. herent 34, 697 43,447 IRUODLIN ee Weamecres io. cect eee 1,055 1 A73 
DAUltnS tom VaALicw ia Gaerne 32,452 37,329 RUIISSE LILES mere ere eee oe acerca ncetents 1,100 OPA 
Sealont ahr. oc 0a eee crete 2,118 2,128 Sta bOniraceyer thee tee en ieeee 26,342 28,851 
Shelburne sree nee wat oe 1,184 1,245 StaJameseer cn were ee ered 19,5615} 26,502 
SIMCOCA Hae Sea oe ee 7,269 8,078 Selkirk vem -. <tea oieee ree 6,218 413 
DIOUXE LOOKGUtL 6... eee eee oe 2,364 2,504 SOUTIS S RAE cote aro orice 1,584 1,759 
SImithise Hallstatt 8,441 8,967 Stembacheasse erste ecient os 2,155 2,688 
Smooth Rock Falls............. 1,102 Tqlod f Sretonowa len mk athic coco nr coe 1,040 1,110 
Southam ptomaeserct eran ae 1,700 1,640 Wa ECE VOiet yaa ite tic ere conte sere 2,290 2,644 
Stavnerwrpepe a ee ole eae 1,280 1,429 per haAs ean een sete eae 3,376 3,971 
Stirling Weretrcwis ts et oar ose 1,100 1,191 PeranscOnaere son. chee eee ee 6, 752 8,312 
Stoneva@reclaaers ec nian 1,922 4,506 LEXGC OM PRTG oss ohio e foiiec ease 1,627 1,163 
Stoulvilleneeae cts. eo miei 1,695 2,307 VAT LOnme retirees ch ice noes ene 1,746 3,225 
Stratlonclaeter = for cree ee 18,785 19,972 Winklertaerier st ctiece occ se 1,331 1, 634 
Strachvroventine cs ec aie 3, 708 A ZAOM BANVANNIDCR warettcoch ecco eee ee 235,710 | 255,093 
Streets vaillemsatci since char 1,139 2,64 

Sturgeon Wallsy..< tessa onee ce 4,962 5,874 || Saskatchewan— 
SUGIDUTV srerten © aoe iecle oa wea 42,410 46,482 ASSINI DOLARRRER Roane: stk ae ces 1,938 2,027 
UUEONM eter iets nae Sue esc ateectecese 1,16 1,310 IBattletoncemrun icc ee ere 1,319 1,498 
Swansea pr etic cea csr: 8,072 8,595 BIg Cal mee ee ree nre ees 2,214 2,424 
ARS RGRHOL es oak Be ap Re 1,094 1,155 (CaNOTa sasee nce ot te eee 1,568 1, 873 
Mecumsehher ans tton cc ne es 3, 043 4,209 C@reightOlee eae caine ole a 1 1, 659 
MSHAIMES VILL G feet cei cee eee 968 1,074 UStOVaNeent on. ote mon erie 3,935 5, 264 
i hessa lone: Meare sic ones cae 1,595 1,716 USCONAD tien cae OR oem eons 1,301 1,625 
Mh OornbUTyeres:cas ao see bee ese 971 1,037 Hort.QiAppelle.-4.s. oa aes 878 1,130 
PISOrOl dices sire tsk oor 6,397 8,053 Gravel bOur? tenncec cee ee 1,197 1,434 
biilburyaeee tector eee 2,682 3,138 Grenfelle sac cocci cen 1,007 1,080 
PRISON DURE Sarees severest te 5,330 6,216 Gullilakere a saccec ccc 728 1,052 
BINITMNITLINShpeea hie eco are onto 27,743 27,551 ialtelsyen Isivysens deeueue sa sosoc 1,105 1,421 
NOLON LOM GRRE: C.. So ni co ee 675,754 | 667,706 rum bolt case 2,435 2,916 
ILPENtOMerent toe os se eee 10,085 11,492 Indian Heads. Geese. ene 1,569 1,721 
BE WCU Metre cc eet eat cece 1,562 1, 634 ASINISE.C Kees eee nce amie Doo 2,843 
(Cho) 9 CaS oa Ay a ee ee 1,785 2,065 Kormoberecatas oot ee 807 1,037 
Wank eokernlinwes due coc er 1, 480 1,647 Kandersleyeer.cadcocarren ae 1,755 2, 0l2 
Wictoriay Harbours tcc eee oc: 953 1,012 ORCL Meet ccc e re 835 1,085 
Wy BER OECOD ca: encod igre Salat 3-2+ 8 3,264 3.098 Wi /Dleoydmingter........0...-.s2.0: 3,938 5,077 
Wallaceburg tones Sock seen 7,688 7,892 Maple:@recki. cen ee ee 1, 638 1,974 
Watend Owes seeiaactee wir ee ccc 1,347 1, 754 IMiesdowiluakes.: steiner 1,956 2 ahh 
VVaterlOrdetn te end. Clete on 1,745 1,908 IPSILON L ete coches cones oe haere 2,919 3,322 
Waterlooncmomeiiits ck en aken ce 11,991 16,373 Melville pernacncee core oe 4,458 4,948 
\WGaTenG Bois heat: Sec amemaReR Ee 1,201 Ts Pate ING OS@ AW Ware conce tt en corte 24,355 29, 603 
Wellan dieeaetie Sb ce on. og 15,382 16,405 Mcosomue <P SiMe tn ne : ; a ; ; ae 

item 9 : LDAWIU Ger eae cee ; 4 
See Se eer WN tenerh Baratord fst ete 7,473 | 8,924 
OG ERAGE Oe i ae ire ae g ; IenincerAlbertcnncie eee ee 17,149 20,366 
Weston............-.+0eeeee ees 8,677 91000 Wl OE dvillacye ee, kote 973 1,087 
VBS Ca cok Beam cis gs en 2 eels 1,021 TE pAgOG) cei eeiials cam cance. ork cee 71,319 89,755 
Winn yk tee omen tees 7,267 9,995 osetowilawtars) tits hie 1,865 2,262 
AMEE Wal ration. «cco he eee eee 1,955 1,954 ener CRs ores Sorters. Me P a a ; a 
; ASKATOOM a cere, cookie caer cie ener : ; 

he Sen ae tie ORE rhe Rohe me ae - 7 - Shaunmaviouiers accor estore 1,625 1,959 
EO, aah oe tidae ieee Swift. Current............0+.- +: 7,458 | 10,612 
Wingham................---+-+- 2, 642 2,008! Witedalesee tn. ck cles eae 2,141 2,104 
VW OOD DMOZ ORS « coahew sn tame ens 1,699 LOOT) aan bye gee a. ck ec orcert 1,248 1,607 
WiGOUStOC es N..sca sires ceri 15,544 18,347 Wie denateciee nc oct co eee 1,081 1,154 
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g Populations of 1,000 or Over in 1956, 
ata for 1951—concluded 


Province and Incorporated Centre 1951 1956 Province and Incorporated Centre 1951 1956 
No. No. No. No. 
Saskatchewan—concluded Alberta—concluded 
MUERMID a, AAs nioch Dot lees | 1,228 1,340 Waiiwrght cn |. dein 1,996 2, 653 
OE ee oe ae aes 7,148 7, 684 WiOstlOG eee ken ie Ree Lai 1,136 
lease nein’ sine ielaapedtiay | 1,580 L CoOn | euVOUASKIWEDcs ne ee caw. ante es - 3,824 4,476 
Wolseley eeaetlan.t fone TY 983 1,001 
SEMAN Oooo es we caine e es 1,326 1,522 
Mrmeonctiur. 2). 2) 4. eo. 7,074 8, 256 British Columbia— 
‘bern OD 20 Se Ome ee Loerie at 3,323 He a 
Oi orien. TINS CLONQ Sse Ne | ae Ae ie ee 1,126 749 
Burns Vake el Le. Qe, 801 1,016 
pipebasce ts i eer Ear seas P20 dafailea Campbell River...a:teateecy- / 1,986 | 3,069 
aa = brasil i ft A fg Rete A Sah a A BODE LE Le ASClOR AL Ne core» «sicko 8a + fv oie - 1,329 1,705 
RNA. tina ft. 9. Chilliwaele 4 facie 1a. 5,663 | 7,297 
EE CICS ea a 1,933 Lhe Comox 714 1,151 
BUEN VELOC fl toicicé cs sins e Anten fn 1,139 1,495 Countenay feeds. Bee. ek. 2,553 3,025 
el BOUN arcts  d cis 2 es 9 o ee Cyanbroeicek evan elas soso 3,621 4,562 
=o Cam BEN airs niin ins nis Sa ats s 1 64 9: Bonga RORLOD eh arlere oie nye Wate aes 5 1,626 1,844 
TOOKB 6 0000 cere eee ewedeceeeses ’ : Gun berlands ithe tn) eels, 2. 971 1,039 
Calgary 129,060 181, 780 Dawson Creek 3,589 7 531 
EA oe eee 4,13 5,817 ancanse ee ee Migr 2. 784 3,247 
SEA San a ae a eae aN 2,487 POUT a aint AN gih o.  cue ug  ” 2,551 2,808 
Pesrecbola ys. 32270) 2 1,608 DON iat St tole ee "984 1,908 
MO - 806 23040 | Grands Borkan cane, 1,646 1,995 
ue ees ease ema i 1,097 ope 1, 668 2,226 
pooman ESAS SOS eC 1, oe : : oe KSWMOOPS cab cock ee 8,099 9,096 
Didsb ea SS OL Ca 1. 180 1997 Olowila-tecrmec. «se 8,517 9,181 
FY ses ainsi - + = He +o 0 bone « , as iniberleywas 2. 4..Gs. Sec oca a 5, 933 5,774 
ES on : Bee eee Bie esse pears eeciensers 947} 1,305 
2p Wmrheller. 096. eu. sesh acne 2,60 2, 632 ded Yoritay, rpm Seen. 2,094 2,107 
BORUOM Soe ova sanders. o> 159,631 | 226,002 | yoy Cowichan 1,628 1,949 
MEN ret nie ooh at cir he 1,956 7 olga ial pase BRST apace oe aeons Rae a 2,131 
ES ae ee 929 | 1,260) pape ey ee 469 | 1,083 
Porest LAWN... dis... sas os on 1,079 3,200 | SeMartigun pee ft 1,251 1,790 
Bort Macleod 30372... . 00. oe. be nah: |} 2 LOS TeoniesigmCiy... ee 2,668 | 3,010 
Fort Saskatchewan............. 1,076 2, 582 anaimo 7,196 12,705 
Grande Prairie. 22.20.06. cee... 2,664 0. GUe hee Ncldahe fis see 6,772 7, 226 
Dae eee Vea | 37827 | New Westminster. 111111). 28/639 | 31,665 
oh Rive ROBE > si hii tp 1’ 888 2’ 102 North Mamiloops... oo... css cen: 1,979 4,398 
1h Alver........ ’ 2 North Vancouver............... 15, 687 19,951 
ose crate» k-scese byes 1,417 1,883 || Oliver 1,000 1,147 
BeePeP PT 1S66. olla... eases op - 9,139 BG, W0ti tena vacaiiae see fo. eRe "882 1,112 
Eepombe Rs Bee spain ope og + Pein | a ayeiePenticionae eee 10,548 | 11,894 
hag teen ie Raaaicaa 99" 947 56 26d Tee OF AUR OP ON aerette in coerce wie ape ses ss 7, 845 10,373 
th Beer eee eee 1390 1389 Bare Geataim : 25. cen acess clos.s. 3, 232 4,632 
Mole, i el a 1074 1. O02:1| ae OF MOOdY oe bocce wo alos vs 2,246 2,718 
Cae Peete eee eee teens ees "996 1 11 peered Geotge.s. os ace oe: 4,703 10, 563 
wit ei gh AAO ’ Erince Papert. #o4ccree ee an 8,546 10,498 
Medicine Hat......... 16,364 20,826 || princeton 1 2,245 
henge Pee ee eect eee eee eee e ees 1 ae Be Quesnel’! 1G. cM Since ses. 1,587 4,384 
ol SES Sas ea , , Revelstoke... ws ian 2,917 3,469 
BemCoMVOr?, see. oe 1,672 2,034 |! Rossland 4, 604 4,344 
OTE 6 2 ae 1,456 EU I Sas eR cy Woon Fog VE eet agg eae oe 1,201 1,344 
iene ielesdaiaals i'l Ss ESPs ep eee 1 1’371 
Raymond 2,279 2,399 || Gmithers 1,204 1,962 
ee ean iia Poe. AAU We pete a re "589 | 1,292 
BP ber cis clo. els lecesle. 7,575 | 12,338 || duane 961 1,473 
ALOE oe 6 Sia Sire ewok os ae as 1,306 POOR Tia ag | ee 11,430 11,395 
Rocky Mountain House......... 1,147 ON Natenevas a ae 344,833 | 365,844 
ROR: 256) .o04 LE LE 1,129 PS Dilar-Varderbuat aaa ae 644 1,085 
Foes Fests onda, 1,407 2,229 || Vernon 7,822 8,998 
anid all aah a A 2,442 3,359 eV iCtOl Recs dis tte mae te taal ot 54, 584 
Biony Hiain MSS sath CEs d ray a 08 Warfield 1 2,051 
I ne ' ‘Mian selenite BA ak St ~ chess 
begat 3,042 398g || William’s Lake................. 913 1,790 
mee Hills sss. i. .(6. 0.6. s 1,026 1,095 
I. ais ais wera sais vans 2, 223 2,574 
ili Yukon— 


1,204 


EWhitehorsesssdaaneceiy ohe he: 


2,594 2,570 


2 Towns of Corner Brook E., Corner Brook W. and Curling amalgamated 

3 Rural District in 1951. 4 Rural municipality of St. Leonard 

de Port Maurice in 1951. 5 Rural municipality in 1951. 6 Previous to 1953 called Lac St. Louis. 7 Rural 

municipality of St. Joseph de la Riviére des Prairies in 1951. 8 Rural municipality of St. Joseph in 1951. 
Previous to June 16, 1951, called Beauport E. 10 Improvement District in 1951. 


1 Not incorporated in 1951. 
to form part of Corner Brook city Jan. 1, 1956. 
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Subsection 4.—Sex and Age Distribution 


Sex.—The sex distribution of the Canadian people has been characterized since 
early colonial times by a preponderance of males although this condition has been greatly 
modified in more recent years. In 1666 during the early years of settlement by French 
immigrants 63.3 p.c. of the population were males. In 1784 when British immigration 
to Canada was commencing there were 54,064 males and 50,759 females and by the middle 
of the nineteenth century there were 449,967 males to 440,294 females in Lower Canada 
and 499,067 males to 452,937 females in the more newly settled Upper Canada. 


Since Confederation the newer sections of Canada—the west and the northwest— 
have shown the greatest excess of males. From 1871 to 1941, for Canada as a whole, 
the proportion of males never dropped below 51 p.c. of the total population whereas for 
Western Canada it varied between 53 p.c. and 59 p.c. By 1951, however, the proportion 
of males to the total population had dropped to 50.6 p.c. for Canada as a whole and in 
1956 was 50.7 p.c. 


9.—Sex Distribution of the Population, by Province, Census Years 
1941, 1951 and 1956 


Nore.—Figures for the census years 1871-1931 are given in the 1948-49 Year Book, p. 150. 


1941 1951 1956 
Province or Territory | 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 
No No No No. No No 
Newfoundland ).0..<) sas. oe. Seg 185, 143 176,273 213,905 201, 169 
Prince Edward Island............... 49,228 45,819 50,218 48,211 50,510 48,775 
INGValscOblatorne nc: cctoss Go -tiseectane: 296, 044 281,918 324,955 317,629 353, 182 341,535 
New sruns wiCles «scan ante rrereie 234,097 223 , 304 259,211 256,486 279,590 275,026 
Quebec eS etns ccc nasactereee sates 1,672,982 1,658,900 | 2,022,127 | 2,033,554 | 2,317,677 2,310, 701 
ORTATION ae eee tot incerta torn 1,921,201 1,866,454 | 2,314,170 | 2,283,372 | 2,721,519 2,683,414 
Manitoba: ercons sone nee reree. 78,079 351, 665 394,818 381,723 | 482,478 417,562 
Sasiatchewaltacce eerceeceeenioe ane 477,563 418,429 434,568 397, 160 458,428 422,237 
IAiibertax secs yer Ane tet ose ek 426,458 369, 711 492,192 447,309 585,921 537,195 
British Columbiay.: teen aaa oerrc!. 435,031 382, 830 596,961 568, 249 720,516 677,948 
Var kcons oe sees chor ion ieae: 3,153 1,761 5,457 3,639 6,924 5, 266 
Northwest Territories.............. 6, 700 5,328 9,053 6,951 11,229 8,084 
Canadahe 4 imcckdawnncdee: 5,900,536 | 5,606,119 | 7,088,873 | 6,920,556 | 8,151,879 7,928, 912 


es Ee ee 


Age.—The age distribution of a population is fundamental to most, if not all, other 
analyses, for the age factor influences employment, marriage, birth rates and death rates, 
education, immigration, criminology, and a multitude of events and activities that are 
of great importance in the national life. 


Recent trends in vital rates and immigration have considerably changed the age 
composition of the population of Canada. A high birth rate together with a low death 
rate among children added, between 1951 and 1956, nearly 1,000,000 to the population 
under 15 years of age and raised the proportion of this group to the total population from 
30.3 p.c. to 32.5 p.c. On the other hand, the relative proportion of the working-age 
groups—persons from 15 to 64 years of age—was 2 p.c. lower at 59.8 p.c. in 1956 than in 
1951 when 61.9 p.c. were in this age group. Without the influx of immigrants during 
the 1951-56 period, the proportion of this productive group would have been much lower 
since a large part of it consists of the survivors of those born in the 1930’s when birth 
rates were at their lowest. The proportion of persons 65 years of age or over was slightly 
less than 8 p.c. at both census dates. 


Table 10 shows the population of Canada classified by five-year age groups and sex 
for the census years 1941, 1951 and 1956. The provincial distribution by specified age 
groups as recorded in the 1956 Census is shown in Table 11. 
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10.—Male and Female Populations, by Age Group, Census Years 1941, 1951 and 1956 


oo SSSsSah——wjwawanaR@Tw0070c0O©0O0©O0O0OWmnD@moON0FSS EE a_ajwjn 


1941 1951 1956 
Age Group —- — 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
MUMMIES  VOATS. OW «vices nc bodice cue cba 533, 903 517,951 879,063 848,046 | 1,011,835 971,728 
eG mies Mat) et EPS OMAR Edis + A. 529,092 516, 728 713, 873 683 , 952 919, 952 887,101 
ca ge eee er eee 556, 304 544,573 575, 122 555, 661 732,032 702, 562 
IO Se gales ear ie aneerieeanar ais Saad 565, 212 554, 823 532,180 525, 792 586, 635 575, 666 
os LS MPT pet ecr oe ee eee ee 517,956 514,470 537,535 551, 106 567,179 561,931 
cae PRE rN An ee 488 , 340 478, 650 552, 812 578, 403 605, 836 592,301 
De ey: oop eee eT See 431,591 412, 255 512,557 530,177 602, 535 613, 750 
Ee ee eg oe 396, 453 363, 101 503,571 495, 562 555, 763 558, 622 
LE UR ee 348, 616 327,929 445,800 422,767 522,615 502, 784 
= DDS oe eee 332, 503 302, 643 387, 708 356,971 455, 827 422,988 
3 Ae oi MC Se, CE es 0 eee en as 315, 866 275, 838 340, 461 322,195 381, 835 351,215 
BO SESS 8 Rs Bea CAE ee 9 275, 234 231,658 292,564 278, 126 321,973 307,271 
vo (TE. ARREST, SRT, Se Share eae 218,557 188, 594 264,324 241, 828 265, 652 259, 265 
GU Trt. ey eee ee 162,517 145, 207 228,076 205,421 237,551 226, 562 
Rae Sahiecos. ater hur. Sere B11 52 105, 949 160,398 154, 674 187,490 183,218 
ON a ern Or esa 67,200 68,495 94,130 94,261 113, 550 113,948 
Race eee ae Mee ASI de hg 34,083 37,431 45,963 50, 828 55, 636 61,460 
> SS aS a) aie ae ee ae 12,621 15,015 17,539 22,060 21,688 26,670 
MBVERTS (OT OVOP iis ccs okies Coc: 3,336 4,809 5,197 7,726 6,295 9,870 
4 MT 0 Oe ee 5,900,536 | 5,606,119 | 7,088,873 | 6,920,556 | 8,151,879 75928, 912 
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11.—Age Distribution of the Population, by Province, Census 1956 


Province 0-4 5-9 10-14 15-19 20-24 25-34 
or Territory Years Years Years Years Years Years 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland Pee ert. at eh SS 63,374 59,539 45,997 35, 660 30,018 52,207 
Prince Edward Island.. Bet, 12,285 12,521 9,828 8,190 6, 147 11,002 
ME COUINT Sos. dec cub sb biecnace 85,972 82,033 67,566 56,326 49,069 90, 428 
ew Brunswick 74, 299 73,034 57,938 47,048 36,421 69, 286 
. DEC Oa er ee rr 597, 728 556, 621 467, 237 370, 246 353, 191 707,106 
tario. ny 628, 825 563, 678 425,922 346, 850 365, 160 856, 108 
MT OE 5 oo cs che is c pcs 100,367 91,460 72,516 60, 427 57,674 121, 608 
Saskatchewan.. 109, 603 97,953 79,214 68,359 58, 992 120, 182 
~ Alberta. . Moe |e 149, 697 125, 820 97,318 80,486 82, 842 173,475 
British Columbia......000...00 0 156, 759 140, 588 108,518 86, 433 86,397 206, 736 
@ukon Territory.......°............ 1,847 1,335 795 623 1,134 2,739 
Northwest Territories............._. 2,807 2,471 1,745 1,653 2,065 3,545 
@anadas.'! ARS 1,983,563 | 1,807,053 | 1,434,594 | 1,162,301 | 1, 129,110 2,414, 422 
35-44 45-54 55-64 65-69 70+- All 
ears Years Years Years Years Ages 
No No No. No No No 
Memroundiand...................... 47,866 32,441 23, 183 8,911 15,878 415,074 
Prince Edward Island............... 11,688 9,335 7,939 3,325 7,025 99, 285 
RA. 8. >-. 2. 89,889 65,755 48,772 19,926 38,981 694,717 
ew Brunswick 66, 500 49,607 37,291 15,348 27,844 554,616 
RR i 587,601 436,476 288, 149 103, 607 160,416 4,628,378 
Ree tt. RR a... 751, 882 581, 506 430,627 167,371 287,004 5,404, 933 
rrr Aty, ........ Label... 115,396 87,941 66, 084 29,240 47,327 850,040 
Saskatchewan 114, 626 87,351 65, 739 30,108 48,538 880, 665 
berta.. 148,334 108,779 75,038 31,796 49,531 1,123,116 
British Columbia. A SIC pon teen Acca aoe 202,007 150, 188 110,059 54,078 96, 701 1,398, 464 
BEAD ELOITItOTY <«..056o6 65.6 seceee. 1,747 1,004 476 191 299 12,190 
orthwest Territories.............. 2,248 1,482 804 212 281 19,313 
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2,139,784 | 1,611,865 | 1,154,161 464,113 779,825 || 16,080,791 
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Subsection 5.—Marital Status 


Next to the sex and age distribution of a population, that of marital status is probably 
most fundamental from a vital, economic and social viewpoint. The number of married 
females between 15 and 45 years of age is a most significant factor in the fertility of a 
population; if the proportion of females in this group is small, the expected proportion 
of births will also be small. In 1956, 64.3 p.c. of all married females were in the age group 
15-44 years, as compared with 64.0 p.c. in 1951, 61.2 p.c. in 1941, and 63.5 p.c. in 1931. 
This trend indicates a movement towards conditions more favourable to a higher birth 
rate than those that existed during the period of world-wide depression. 


The high birth rate of the period 1951-56, which has had such a considerable effect 
on the increase in the total population and on its age composition, has also been an influence 
on the increase of 15.7 p.c. in the single population. Most of this gain was in the 
population under 15 years of age. During the same period, the married population in- 
creased by 14.1 p.c., widowed by 10.5 p.c., and divorced by 14.9 p.c. Other striking 
statistics of marital status are the excess of married males over married females (largely 
owing to a preponderance of male immigrants whose wives had not yet joined them), 
the great preponderance of widows as compared to widowers and the large and increasing 
number of divorced persons. 


12.—Marital Status of the Population, by Age Group and Sex, Census 1956 


oe 


Age Group and Sex Single Married Widowed | Divorced Total 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Undersis: Years .c..5 PORN to ee M. | 2,663,819 — — — 2,663,819 
F. 2,561,391 — — — 2,561,391 
ele 5,225,210 — _— —_ 5,225,210 
15 - 19 fate GA EARS Re Ser cnare M. 580, 203 6,382 39 11 586, 6385 
1, 527, 136 48,384 99 47 575, 666 
dk 1, 107,339 54, 766 138 58 1,162,301 
20 - 24 os td. en 5) ee eR OO ER M. 409, 245 157,574 186 174 567, 179 
108 248,766 311, 640 858 667 561, 931 
IRs 658,011 469, 214 1,044 841 1,129,110 
25 — 34 oe es Os Pe ek M. 318,489 885, 563 2,092 De DON 1,208,371 
F. 179,181 1,013, 756 8,119 4,995 1,206,051 
Ne 497,670 | 1,899,319 10,211 7,222 2,414,422 
35 — 44 (Sager 5 t-1t-pe Paes J ets Ce M. 140, 684 926, 988 6,751 3,955 1,078,378 
inh 110, 532 914, 906 28,368 7,600 1,061, 406 
Au 251,216 1, 841, 894 35,119 Mists: 2,139, 784 
45 - 54 Sad Gy, etree VIN orice A cf ee M. 102, 230 714,831 16, 533 4,068 837, 662 
ie 84,348 622,030 62,389 5,436 774, 203 
4 186,578 | 1,336,861 78, 922 9,504 1,611, 865 
55 - 64 Sh in tel tea pte, balms acer. i rt apes Pos ene M. 70,075 480, 954 33,951 2,645 587,625 
1 57,006 392,000 115,309 2,221 566, 536 
be 127,081 872,954 149, 260 4,866 1,154,161 
65 - 69 ee A AE = ee, Ra M. 27,491 180,721 28,427 912 237,551 
F. 21,638 126, 693 77, 765 466 226, 562 
Aus 49,129 307,414 106, 192 1,378 464,113 _ 
ORVCRTSLON OV.cIome etter. eer herr. er eerie M. 43,344 233 , 628 106, 743 944 384, 659 
185 40,561 130, 623 223, 582 400 395, 166 
aN 83,905 364, 251 330,325 1,344 779, 825 
AMA SOS) foe. Ae rt: ee ee M. | 4,355,580 | ‘ 3,586,641 194, 722 14, 936 8,151,879 
F. 3,830,559 3,560, 032 516,489 21,832 7,928,912 
T. | 8,186,139 | 7,146,673 711,211 36,768 || 16,080,791 
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| Subsection 6.—Origins and Birthplaces 


Origins.—A population composed of diverse racial stocks gives rise to political, 
economic and social problems quite different in nature from those of one with a small 
admixture of foreign elements although, to the extent that certain racial stocks are more 
readily assimilated than others, the problems are mitigated. It is equally true that the 
different educational, moral, economic, religious and political backgrounds of a people of 
mixed origins lend variety and diversity to the national life. 


The two basic stocks of the Canadian people are the French and the English; his- 
torically the French is much the older and, excepting at the time of the 1921 Census, has 
always exceeded in numbers any one of the basic British stocks. 


For purposes of the census a person’s origin or cultural group is traced through his 
father. For example if a person’s father is German and his mother Norwegian the origin 
is entered as “‘German’’. Wherever possible the origin of a person is established by asking 
the language spoken by the person or by his paternal ancestor when he first came to 
Canada. 


Census of 1951 data are the latest available on origins of the population. 


13.— Origins of the Population, Census Years 1931, 1941 and 1951 


Nore.—Figures for census years 1871-1921 are given in the 1948-49 Year Book, p. 154. 


Origin 1931 1941 1951 Origin 1931 1941 1951 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Mritish.... 2.22.2). 5,381,071 | 5,715,904 | 6,709,685 ||\Other European— 
ngisheeeie.o oe! 2,741,419 | 2,968,402 | 3,630,344 concluded 
Praeiisieyet AT oats 1,230,808 | 1,267,702 | 1,439,635 Norwegian......... 93, 243 100,718 119, 266 
BreOLbishe . =26 003% 1,346,350 | 1,403,974 | 1,547,470 Polish. 2.3 eee 145, 503 167,485 219, 845 
CONG Se 62,494 75, 826 - 92,236 Romanian......... 29,056 24,689 23, 601 
Russians...) see 88, 148 83, 708 91,279 
Swedish s. aeeeen 81,306 85,396 97,780 
Ukrainian.......... 225,113 805, 929 395,043 
Mugoslavics. se seer 16,174 21,214 21,404 
Other wees 9,392 9,787 35,616 
Other European...| 4,753,242 5,526,964 | 6,872,889 
Mepeticench..:.......;. 2,927,990 | 3,483,038 | 4,319,167 
PAUBUTIAN. <...)..... 48, 639 37,715 32,201 |ASiatics......-..4..- 84,548 74, 064 712,827 
oeloian| 2s... 27,585 29,711 35, 148 Chinese. 22... 4-28 46,519 34, 627 32,528 
Czech and Slovak. 30,401 42,912 63 , 959 Japanese........... 23, 342 23,149 21, 663 
DANISH. 568.4 « 34,118 37,439 42,671 Other pes. Aves ee 14, 687 16, 288 18, 636 
LT) ae 43,885 41,683 43,745 
eerman........... 473,544 464, 682 619,995 
ES rr 9,444 11, 692 13,966 Other Origins...... 157,925 189, 723 354, 028 
Hungarian........ : 40, 582 54, 598 60,460 Native Indian and 
IcelAndic.......... 19,382 21,050 23,307 Hskamo Sica 128, 890 125, 521 165, 607 
MITANES B25. As 98,173 112,625 152,245 INGSTrO RR Jae = PeRe 19,456 22,174 18,020 
BOISE A cc chive: cee 156, 726 170,241 181,670 Other and not 
Lithuanian........ 5,876 7,789 16, 224 Stated: as |S sues 9,579 42,028! 170,401 
Netherlands....... 148, 962 212, 863 264, 267 | ——_ 
Totalss ee 10,376,786 | 11,506,655 | 14,009,429 


0s oo a ae ee ae eee 


1 Includes 35,416 half-breeds. 


Countries of Birth.—The decennial census collects information on the country of 
birth of immigrant arrivals in Canada and province of birth of Canadian born. For 
persons born outside of Canada the country of birth as constituted at the date of the census 
is recorded. Table 14 gives the total population by countries of birth for the census 
years 1931, 1941 and 1951. 
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14.—Countries of Birth of the Population, Census Years 1931, 1941 and 1951 


Norse.—Figures for census years 1871-1921 are given in the 1948-49 Year Book, p. 158. 


SS oes 


Country of Birth 1931 1941 1951 Country of Birth 1931 1941 1951 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Europe—concluded 
Canadav. ccc: 8,069,261 | 9,487,808 | 11,949,518 || Union of Soviet So- 
United Kingdom....| 1,138,942! 960, 125! 912, "482 cialist Republics?. . 133, 869 124, 402 188, 292 
Other Common- Scandinavian 
weallultser some eiee 45, 888 43, 644 20,567 || countries’.......... 90, 042 72,473 64, 522 
Central European 
HGrope see eee 714, 462 653, 705 801,618 |} countries?.......... 317,350 309, 360 305, 192 
Belgium. 7.55... 17 "033 14,773 17,251 || Other Europe....... 11,002 9,810 38, 143 
Himlande see 30,354 24,387 22,035 : 
Branco sf aersemesc 16, 756 13,795 15: G50 Asis scteartllan coer 60, 608 44,443 37,145 
Germany...4..42 4c 39, 163 28,479 42,693 ||United States....... 344,574 312,473 282,010 
Greece. sc sae ioe 5,579 5, 871 8,594 ||Other countries...... 3,051 3,512 6,089 
Italy ee 42,578 40, 432 57,789 | ——__—— 
Nethoeandé: Bec athy ge 10, 736 9, 923 41,457 Totals*.s357 4.5 10,376,786 | 11,506,6555| 14,009,429 
1 Includes the 26 counties of Ireland in 1931 and 1941. 2 Includes Lithuania and Ukraine. 3 Includes 
Denmark, Iceland, Norway and Sweden. 4 Includes Austria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Poland 
and Romania. 5 Includes ‘‘birthplace not stated’’. 


Subsection 7.—Religious Denominations 


At each decennial census the numbers of persons attached to any religious denomina- 
tion, as reported by the persons enumerated, have been recorded. The distribution of the 
principal denominations for the census years 1931, 1941 and 1951 is given in Table 15. 


15.—Principal Religious Denominations of the Population, Census Years 1931, 1941 and 1951 


Notre.—More detailed figures for census years 1871-1921 are given in the 1948-49 Year Book, p. 155. 


a ee 


Religious Religious 
Denomination 1931 1941 1951 Denomination 1931 1941 1951 
No. No. No. p.c. No. No. No. p.c. 
Adventist....... 16,058 18,485 21,398 | 0.2 |/Pentecostal...... 26,349 57, 742 95,131 ORF 
Anglican ........ 1,639,075 | 1,754,368 | 2,060,720 | 14.7 ||Presbyterian....} 872,428 | 830,597 | 781,747 5.6 
‘Baptist?..uc.eee- 443,944 | 484,465} 519,585 | 3.7 ||RomanCatholic.| 4,102,960 | 4,806,431 | 6,069,496 | 43.3 
Christian Science] 18,499 20,261 20,795 | 0.1 Salvation Army. 30,773 33, 609 70,275 0.5 
Evangelical Ukrainian 
@hurch.. i.e0s: 22,239 37,064 50,900 | 0.4 (Greek) Cath- 
Greek Orthodox.| 102,529 | 139,845 | 172,271] 1.2] olic............ 186,8792) 185,9482) 190,831 1.4 
Jewish...........| 155,766 | 168,585 | 204,836 | 1.5 ||United Church. . | 2,021,065 | 2,208,658 | 2,867,271 = 2055 
utheran,o. ae 394,920 | 401,836 | 444,923 | 3.2 iOther............ 232, "494 221, "879 280, 424 2.0 
Mennonite!...... 88,837 111,554 125, 938 0.9 ——<———— —e_ | ——— 
Mormon......... 22,041 25, 328 32,888 | 0.2 Totals....... 10,376,786 |11,506,655 |14,009,429 | 100.0 
eee ee ee SNe ee 
1 Includes ‘“‘Hutterite’’. 2 Includes ‘‘Other Greek Catholic”’. 


Subsection 8.—Languages and Mother Tongues 


Tables showing the numbers of persons speaking one, both or neither of the official 
languages of Canada and showing mother tongues of the population at the date of the 
1951 Census are given in the 1957-58 Year Book at pp. 188-139. Further details may be 
found in Vol. I of the Ninth Census of Canada 1961. 
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Subsection 9.—Households, Families and Dwellings* 


Households and Families.—Only the principal statistics on households and families 
recorded at the Census of 1956 are given here—additional summary figures are given in 
the 1957-58 Year Book at pp. 141-143 and detailed information may be found in 1956 
Census Reports 1-13 to 1-20 inclusive. 


The total number and average size of households and families for census years 1951 
and 1956 are shown in Table 16 for provinces and for cities of 30,000 population or over. 
‘These figures show a consistent trend towards larger families in 1956 as compared with 
1951, although the average size of household remained relatively stable over the five-year 
period. 


* Census definitions are briefly as follows: Dwriuinc.—A Dwelling is defined as a structurally separate set 
of living premises with private entrance from outside the building, or from a common hallway or stairway inside. 
_ A Single Detached Dwelling is a house containing one dwelling unit and completely separated from any other building. 
_ Apartments and Flats include dwelling units in apartment blocks, in duplexes or triplexes, and in structurally converted 

houses, and living quarters in business premises, schools, etc. In determining the number of Rooms in a dwelling, 
only those suitable for living purposes are included. A Crowded Dwelling is defined as one in which the number of 
persons exceeds the number of rooms occupied. 


HovsrHoip.—A Householdisa person or group of persons occupying one dwelling unit, the number of households 
thus equalling the number of occupied dwellings. 


Famity.—A Family is a husband and wife (with or without children) or a parent with an unmarried child (or 
_ children) living together in the same dwelling. Unmarried sons and daughters under 25 years of age and living with 
their parents are classed as children as well as wards and guardianship children under 21 years of age. 


16.—Households and Families, and Persons per Household and Family, by Province 
and City of 30,000 Population or Over, Census Years 1951 and 1956 


i 
er 


Persons Persons 
Households Families per per 
Province and City Household Family 

19511! 1956! 1951 1956 19511 19561 1951 1956 

No No No No. No No No No 

Newfoundland........... 70,980 78,808 74,858 82,128 5.0 5.1 4.4 4.6 
SUS (U0) ae ee) eee 10,572 11,219 11,427 12,163 4.8 4.9 4.0 4.1 
Prince Edward Island... 225454 225682 21,381 21,153 4.3 4.2 4.0 4.1 
Nova Scotia............... 149,555 162,854 145,127 154, 243 4.2 4.1 3.9 3.9 
ETM AR 5c. ia. caaergalc « 18, 709 21,194 19,016 20,509 4.1 4.0 3.5 3.5 
EVGROY Se ht. eases 6,324 6,914 7,080 7,092 4.8 4.5 3.9 4.0 
New Brunswick.......... 114,007 120,475 111, 639 116, 623 4.4 4.5 4.1 4.2 
MORELON So tee 6,595 8, 647 6, 424 8,286 4.0 4.0 3.5 avi 
GL 13,178 13,336 12,224 12,230 3.8 3.8 3.5 3.6 
MN 5c cae sa nas 858,784 | 1,001,264 856, 041 970,414 4.6 4.4 4.2 4.2 
Se at. a 9,324 11, 167 9,916 11,240 4.6 4.3 4.0 4.0 
Jacques Cartier.......... 4,779 6,927 4,908 7,011 4.7 4.8 4.3 4.5 
MNES SO? Sree. ty 6,385 #7.98,557 6,751 8,588 4.1 3.9 3.6 3.6 
MrOntren ira 25. 0c. se 247,482 285, 501 246,389 267, 934 4.0 3.7 3.5 3.5 
LOS a a ai rr 34,970 38, 556 33, 830 35, 996 4.4 4.2 4.1 4.0 
‘Sia GENT er 4,976 9,304 5,039 9,148 3.9 4.0 3.6 3.8 
muerbrooke... «+s. sss es 11,543 13, 646 11,034 12,595 4.1 4.1 3.9 4.1 
Trois Riviéres........... 9,528 10,912 9,466 10,464 4.6 4.4 4.3 4.2 
SPILL sss ce AS os 19, 806 21,009 20, 123 20, 293 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.4 
Ontario...................| 1,181,126 | 1,392,491 | 1,162,772 | 1,342,572 3.8 3.8 3.4 3.5 
ool 10,373 4 174 ,494 ono 3.5 3.2 3.4 
Mort William.....-...... 9,297 10,118 9,015 9,926 3.7 3.7 3.4 3.5 
ee 7,104 9, 284 7,084 8,597 3.8 3.5 3583 3.4 
BEBAOUGON, 00263. oe ous 55,337 63,815 55, 764 62,329 Sail Be 3.2 3.3 
Momestones 0... esc os 8,708 12,499 8,485 11,352 lel 3.6 3.2 3.4 
BaAtOnener.<...<.. 23.056. 11,571 16,074 11, 832 15, 539 3.8 3.6 3.2 3.4 
oS 26,384 28,962 24,679 25,217 3.5 38) So one 
EAS ee 11,225 13,530 11,170 13, 335 Sal Si Uf See 3.4 
Sa 48, 968 56, 059 48,811 52,760 3.9 3.8 3.4 3.5 
Peterborough............ 10,018 11, 632 9,807 10, 671 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.5 
Sore Arthur............. 8,426 9,979 8,082 9,442 3.6 3.6 3.4 3.5 
St. Catharines........... 10,383 10,971 10,051 10, 257 3.6 3.5 3.3 3.3 
See 9,380 11,917 8,953 10,980 Seidl 3.6 3.4 3.6 
Sault Ste. Marie......... 7,856 9,169 8,124 9,127 4.1 3.9 3.5 3.6 
MMINIER 2. boos anes ss 9,452 11,526 9,978 11,092 4.4 3.9 3.7 3.6 
Se 157,174 157, 137 177,984 169,971 4.2 4.1 3.0 ail 
DUROHINGP.o..........-.50. 31,813 33, 280 30, 855 30, 786 3.7 3.6 3.4 3.4 


. 1 Exclusive of institutions, hotels, camps, etc. 
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16.—Households and Families, and Persons per Household and Family, by Province 
and City of 30,000 Population or Over, Census Years 1951 and 1956—concluded 


ee 


Persons Persons 
Households Families per per 
Province and City Household Family 

1951) 1956! 1951 1956 19511 19561 1951 1956 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Manitoba. .: 2.005. .09s0m: 202,398 217, 964 191, 268 204,414 BH) Sed 3.6 3.6 

Winnipegecese.siciec ore 64, 629 67,798 63,117 66,019 3.6 3.6 Bee! 3.2 

Saskatchewan............ 221, 456 233, 664 196,188 205,135 367 3.6 5 ey | 3.8 

Regina wis. Gah ierxtircrteae 19,161 23, 883 18, 229 22,313 3.6 3.6 8 3.4 

Saskatooneussson cere 14,982 20,315 13, 639 18,065 3.4 3.4 Be 3.4 

Alberta s otleseececwie ter 250,747 294, 047 223,326 262,922 3.6 Sell Sod paid 

Calvary2 jcceee oo eee 37,711 52,785 34, 053 46,176 Bae" ona See O60 

Idmontone, a eer aoecres 42,922 57, 748 40,278 55,525 3.6 a7 ano Byes 

British Columbia......... 337,777 392, 403 299,845 346, 003 58: 3.4 3.3 3.4 

New Westminster........ 7,984 8, 874 7,278 Cig tilt soe Bia Ber 383 

WanCouviel-c ne ceeneaeccr 101,330 108, 953 92,798 94,467 one O02 3.0 Sie | 

ViCbOLIAs oc ree tata: 15, 788 17,309 13, 6382 14,041 Svdl 3.0 3.0 3.0 
Yukon and Northwest 

Territories..:.........-- i 6,994 4,939 5,893 3.8 3.9 4.1 

Canada..c eae 3,409, 2842) 3,923,646 | 3,287,384 3,711,500 4.02 3.9 Rh | 3.8 


ene ne ee eee SS SS 


1 Exclusive of institutions, hotels, camps, etc. 2 Exclusive of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


In Table 17 households are classified according to the number of persons, the number of 
family groups, and the number of lodgers they contain. This information is shown for 
Canada as a whole with comparable figures from the 1951 and 1956 Censuses. It will 
be seen that the two-person household was the most common household size in both years, 
and in 1956 two-person households represented nearly 22 p.c. of all households. The 
percentage of multiple-family households and households with lodgers showed a decrease 
between 1951 and 1956. This is consistent with the fact previously stated that, although 
families showed a noticeable increase in size between 1951 and 1956, there was no corres- 
ponding increase in size of household. (For later sample-survey figures on families, see 
p. 165.) 

17.—Household Composition, Census Years 1951 and 1956 


Item 1951} 1956 
No p.c No. p.c 

Persons in Households— 

Ah RAS ce 1 Pe OE SERS ares gk tae teeters 252,435 7.4 308, 613 7.9 

OMe Wie le Ae Pe ce gtr a acer ss Mc ite OR PS COS 711,110 20.9 859, 109 21.9 

One tw ST Np tthe sete eee} crear, papers icra Riga 688,025 20.2 739,390 18.8 

CG et ee oo. IN RMR tes o Rao eee na dt 14 CA eager 645,515 18.9 742,363 18.9 

(BR See eae, AB Loin aa dpe eich cath oc) CRA ee 439,875 12.9 513, 821 LSet 

GOR ee a ee ier Mats ots Ritme cde evine eke ome ior 2 581,675 17.1 664,366 16.9 

1 sa ol Ra, «7 Re iy Sie RaBin kG tay eraeen ec, ot touches 90, 660 227 95,984 2.4 
Families in Households— 

(ER Der eR ace ae A, 5s AR Bad tek erates tice Siac 385,010 163 459, 420 a key 

[RR sree He A Se Pe ot A SORES Gic.n Hipis'D Smee og OI. ch edie 2,794, 860 82.0 3,259,499 83.1 

DARN. MASA oP Serr Gah co Guo an dos oe rib: 0-40-00 at 229,425 Gad. 204, 727 5.2 
Lodgers in Households— 

‘He Se tee ee ee ae 2. J, OR e Goo comer 3,081,085 90.4 3,610, 238 92.0 

| RR ct ee Rote hee he A Oe Ae be cwi Gita Meat ge, oGrcro die Ege 171,310 5.0 162,067 4.1 

De ee Se OR | eA Pee Sos civ 6 Co ao o] 2.90 Geno 73,480 2.2 68, 950 1.8 

Re ee Ns ec on cine Dota mp Oa or. 83, 420 2.4 82,391 28 


1 Exelusive of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
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Dwellings.—Since a census of housing was not taken in 1956, the latest census 


information on dwellings is for the year 1951. Table 18 indicates the changes that took 
place in certain dwelling characteristics during the decade 1941 to 1951. 


18.—Dwelling Characteristics, Census Years 1941 and 1951 
(Excludes Newfoundland and the Territories) 


1941 1951 Increase 1941-51 
Characteristics PAG: P.C 
No of No of No PEC 
Total Total 
Occupied Dwellings!..................... 25940, 044 100.0 3,308,015 100.0 762,571 29.6 
| ES ST: Saal a i ae ei ae 1, 853, 454 72.0 2,216,275 66.4 362, 821 19.6 
Apartments and flats.................... 533, 034 20.7 881,245 26.4 348,211 65.3 
maemo attached sce. Sl... sis ba we, 189, 256 deo 240, 7952 7.2 51,539 27.2 
oa be atari oye aI so ge aaaie e e 1,459,357 DONT 2,175,415 65.2 716,058 49.1 
MMMINA Siete < See els keel Mw oe OES 1,116,387 43.3 1,162,900 34.8 46,513 4.2 
mooms per dwelling: ............5....... 5.5 Us Is 
Persons per dwelling. ...... 0... 2.5.0.0... 4.3 nee 4.0 
In need of major repair.................. 695, 736 27.0 450, 625 13.5 —245,111 —35.2 
Crowded dwellings’..................... 148,418 18.4 175,995 16.0 27,577 18.6 


Dwellings with— 
erartG NEDGING eo os sd cs vices ees. 
Semonco heating. :: 3.0) kiki. c.f. eek. 


1,780, 667 69.1 2,929, 450 87.8 1, 148, 783 64.5 
997,588 38.7 1,632,275 48.9 634, 687 63.6 


MARI ALOR IS Eg 1,558, 586 60.5 2,503,080 75.0 944,494 60.6 
MMR OMOU ro tok tee eo ke ha ek, 1,342,198 O24 2,170,815 65.0 828,617 61.7 
Mur SHOWEr. be hae ino owe 1,169,760 45.4 1,926,455 let 756, 695 64.7 
Bilectric or gas range...............6.66. 1,019, 421 39.6 1, 696, 130 50.8 676, 709 66.4 
Electric or gas refrigeration.............. 538, 5385 20.9 1,589, 625 47.6 1,051,090 | 195.2 
lectric vacuum cleaner................. 624,178 24.2 1,409,090 42.2 784,912 125.8 
CET hae aay De Se ee 1,037,298 40.3 2,013, 640 60.3 976,342 94.1 
a ee een es 2,002, 889 77.8 3,086, 695 92.5 1,083, 806 54.1 
Passenger automobile................... 944,591 36.7 1,485, 925 43.0 491,334 52.0 
Owner-occupied non-farm dwellings report- 
Mem AAMOTLESPO. .. 5.2 3h sc Soko kook cocks 275, 623 31.2 515,035 32.3 239,412 86.9 
Monthly Rent of Tenant-Occupied Non- 
farm Dwellings— 
LE CAL gees et ae 6 ee 738, 294 Hast 501,540 45.5 —236,754 | —32.1 
IB oo oa og seaitotc Sc nce aes on ba 221,189 22.0 437,815 39.8 216, 626 97.9 
FTL LA ai 24,034 2.4 162,265 14.7 138, 231 575.1 
ee 
1 Exclusive of hotels, institutions, camps, etc. 2 Includes auto-trailers, houseboats, tents and other 
miscellaneous types. 3 For cities of 30,000 or over only. 4 For exclusive use of household. 5 Includes 


‘rent-free’ dwellings. 


Statistics relating to household conveniences in 1951 generally reflect an increasing 
level of prosperity in both urban and rural areas within the 1941-51 period. In 1951 
over 60 p.c. more homes had indoor plumbing, electricity and furnace heating than in 
1941. There was also a substantial increase in the number of homes equipped with such 
conveniences as mechanical refrigerators, electric vacuum cleaners, telephones, radios 
and passenger automobiles. While much of this advance may be attributed to general 
prosperity, part of the trend is accounted for by increasing urbanization of the Canadian 
population and the availability of modern conveniences to rural areas. (For later sample- 
survey figures on household conveniences, see p. 165.) 


Subsection 10.—Blind and Deaf Population 


A table showing the number of totally blind and totally deaf persons in Canada at 
the time of the 1951 Census is given in the 1957-58 Year Book at p. 145. Further details 
on the blind and deaf population may be found in Vol. II of the Ninth Census of Canada 
1951. le ‘pany 
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Section 2.—Intercensal Surveys 
Subsection 1.—Population Estimates and Movement 


Intercensal estimates of the population have many uses. They are necessary to the 
calculation of costs of certain economic and social legislation. Business, educational and 
welfare organizations utilize population estimates in planning future development. They 
constitute a base for vital statistics rates, per capita figures of production and trade, and 
other analyses. They have proved useful for estimates of labour force and other population 
characteristics of data collected in sample surveys. 


Estimates are constructed for the total population of Canada and for each province 
and become available about the date to which they apply—June 1 of each year. The 
estimates of population begin with the preceding census counts, to which are added the 
births of the intervening census year or years and from which the deaths are subtracted; 
immigrants are added and emigrants subtracted. On emigration no precise information 
is available. The DBS receives yearly from the United States the number of persons 
who gave Canada as country of last permanent residence before entering the United 
States as immigrants, and from the United Kingdom’s Board of Trade the number of 
emigrants from Canada taking up permanent residence in the United Kingdom. Such 
data, however, are not available from other countries, though the proportion of total emi- 
grants to all other countries is small. Family allowance statistics showing the number . 
of migrant families by provinces are used in estimating interprovincial shifts in population. 


Since estimates for successive years are independently calculated from the latest 
census, the best estimate of the balance of population change is not obtained by subtracting 
the figure for one year from that for the next year. The following statement shows the 
data used in preparing the annual estimates for 1956 and 1957. The next succeeding census 
serves as a basis for revision of the annual estimates. 


Period 
Item 1956-57 1956-58 
Population; Census 1956.2 2.0.0 cou olen rena si ee lane dave e aeateriats 16, 081, 000 16,081,000 
Bircligl ogi we cathe ees eee oes ois acne CE ee Bronte! Wein 451,000 932,000 
Deathstssor5. to 8 oe ieee Roc ent bs ee Se enh eee 132,000 270,000 
Trae SPAR as lest k vs oh HERD CL Ns Ogee OMEN so bs | CR EMMEDERS 5 Toot jolie senrels 257, 000 449,000 
Bmivration, (estimated) ..h tec veel 2's eae 3g Opie ak =a oh 9 ee 68, 000 144, 000 


Population at end of period........... ccc cc eet eet e cect rete ee ren ees 16, 589, 000 17,048, 000 


1 Final figures used where available and registrations substituted for remaining period. 


19.—Estimates of Population, by Province, Intercensal Years 1941-58 


Norz.—At every census the previous post-censal estimates, made at June 1 each year, are adjusted to the newly 
recorded population figures. Figures for all provinces for 1941, 1951 and 1956 and for the Prairie Provinces for 1946 
are census figures. Figures for 1867-1904 will be found in the 1936 Year Book, p. 141; for 1905-30 in the 1946 edition, 
p. 127; and for 1931-40 in the 1952-53 edition, p. 143. 


ee sooo 


Year Nfld. | P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Yukon|N.W.T Canada 


000 "000 7000 | 7000 | 7000 | 7000 000 7000 | ’000 | ’000 | 000 ; ’000 "000 


ib 5 Oe at 95 578 457 | 3,382 | 3,788 730 896 796 818 5 12 | 11,507 
1942 stars 5A 90 591 464 | 3,390 | 3,884 724 848 776 870 5 12 |} 11,654 
1943 e:0 25.5 “te 91 606 463 | 3,457 | 3,915 723 838 785 900 5 12 || 11,795 
1944s its ae 91 611 461 | 3,500 | 3,963 727 836 808 932 5 12 || 11,946 
1940.5...» Sac 92 619 467 | 3,560 | 4,000 | 727 833 808 949 5 12 | 12,0728 
1946 yg... aes 94 608 478 | 3,629 | 4,093 727 833 803 | 1,003 8 16 || 12,292 
so pee aes 94 615 488 | 3,710 | 4,176 739 836 825 | 1,044 8 16 |} 12,551 
1Q4S Sepia as wes 93 625 498 | 3,788 | 4,275 746 838 854 | 1,082 8 16 || 12,823 
ee eee 345 94 629 508 | 3,882 | 4,378 757 832 885 | 1,118 8 16 || 13,447_ 
1950.,.,...1 351 96 638 512 | 3,969 | 4,471 768 833 913 | 1,187 8 


16 || 13,712 
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19.—Estimates of Population, by Province, Entercensal Years 1941-58—concluded 


Year Nfld. | P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B Que Ont Man. | Sask./ Alta. | B.c. Yukon | N.W.T.|| Canada 
s ‘000 | "000 | "000 | "000 | *000 | ‘ooo | *000 | ‘ooo | *000 | “000 | "000 | “ooo 000 
1951....... 361 | 98) 643 | 516 | 4,056] 4,598 776] 832 939 | 1,165 9/ 16|| 14,009 
on... 374) 100| 653) 526 | 47174 | 47788 | 798] 843 | 973 | 1?a08 9! 161 147459 
1953... 383 / 101| 663] 533 | 4/269 | 4/941 | 809] 861 | 1,012 | 1’ 280 9/ 161 147845 
a: 395 | 101 | 673 | 540 | 41388] 5/115] 823 | 873 | 1'057 | 1908 10] 17] 15°987 
— 406) 100} 683) 547 | 4/517] 5,265] 839] 878 | 1091 | 1°342 il 18 || 15/698 
c6....... 415] 99 695 | 555 | 4,628 | 5,405 50] sat / 1,123] 1,399/ 121 49 16,081 
1957....... 426) 99] 702) 565 | 4/758 | 57622 | 860] 879 | 17160 | 17487 121 19] 16589 
1958 438| 100! 710] 577 


re ss 4,884 | 5,803 870 888 | 1,201 | 1,544 13 20 || 17,048 


Table 20 shows the natural increase and the total population increase according to 
the census for Canada and the provinces in the periods 1931-41, 1941-51 and 1951-56, 
The difference between the natural increase and the total increase in population during a 
period represents the difference between inward and outward movements, 1.e., net migration. 
The net migration data shown for provinces indicate the net movement of population arising 
partly from interchange of population between provinces and partly from persons entering 
and leaving the country. 

The earlier movement of population on the North American Continent from east to 
west has not been apparent in Canadian Statistics in recent years. The most spectacular 
changes are shown in the Prairie Provinces and in British Columbia. | While the three 
Prairie Provinces lost by migration about 250,000 persons between 1931 and 1941 and some- 
what more from 1941 to 1951, they gained in the period 1951-56. Manitoba lost over 
100,000 population between 1931 and 1951 but only 152 persons between 1951 and 1956. 
Saskatchewan has been a consistent loser since 1931, losing on the average over 15,000 
a year during the 1930’s, almost 20,000 a year during the 1940’s and just under 8,000 
a year during the 1950’s. Alberta lost over 40,000 persons in the decade 1931-41 but only 
about 7,000 in the next decade and gained close to 65,000 in the five years 1951-56. British 
Columbia gained through migration at the rate of about 8,000 persons a year during the 
1930’s, about 23,000 a year during the 1940’s and about 27,000 a year in the first half of 
the 1950’s. On an absolute basis Ontario received more people through migration than 
did British Columbia but, in relation to its larger population, the gain was only about 
one-third as important. Most of Ontario’s growth through migration was from immigration 
rather than interprovincial movement, of population. Quebec had a slight loss between 
1931 and 1951 and a considerable gain in the next five years. Nova Scotia gained popu- 
lation through migration during the 1930’s but has been losing ever since; the Maritimes 
as a whole lost 138,000 persons over the quarter-century. 


20.—Numericai Changes in the Population of the Provinces through Migration 1931-41, 
1941-51 and 1951-356 


Natural Population Increase _N et. 
Br ovince Increase ‘ according to Consus ir aks Migration _ Rise. 
1931-41 1941-51 1951-56 1931-41 1941-51 1951-56 1931-41 1941-51 1951-56 

Nfid.. at Te 52, 892 a ese 53, 658 me ne +766 
—....... 9,681 15, 802 8,920 7,009 3,382 856 —2,672 | —12,420 —8, 064 
Nay... 57, 268 103, 512 63, 156 65,116 64, 622 52, 133 +7.848 | —38,890 —11,023 
ae... 59,359 99, 904 59, 812 49, 182 58,296 3,8919 | —10,177 | —41,608 —20, 893 
Que.... 459,211 736,058 | 474,516 457, 220 723, 799 572, 697 —1,991 | —12,259 +98,181 
Ont... 278,488 505,034 | 431,913 355, 972 809, 887 807,391 | +77,484 |+304,853 | +375,478 
a 78, 083 107,510 73,651 29,605 46,797 73,499 | —48,478 | —60,713 —152 
Sask, . 131, 752 135, 106 85,978 | —25,793 | —64,264 48,937 |—157,545 |—199,370 —37,041 
: 106, 405 150,303 119,307 64, 564 143,332 183,615 | —41,841 —6,971 +64, 308 
Ba. . 41,100 116,527 98,006 123,598 | 347,349 233,254 | +82,498 |+230, 822 | +135, 248 
Canada'...... 1,221,787 | 1,972,394 1,471,766 | 1,129,869 %141,358 | 2,071,362 | —91,918 +168, 964 | +599, 596 


1 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
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Subsection 2.—Age and Sex Estimates 


Table 21 gives estimates of the population of Canada and the provinces by age and 
sex as of June 1, 1958. The method followed in preparing these estimates was much 
the same as that used in calculating the population estimates, described on p. 162. These 
estimates are subject to revision following the 1961 Census. 


21.—Estimated Population classified by Sex and Age Group and by Province, 1958 


0-4 Years 5-9 Years 10-14 Years 15-19 Years 


Province or Territory 


Male | Female| Male | Female Male Female | Male | Female 


gh ee a i 


000 000 000 000 000 000 000 000 
Newfoundland............----2++5> 35.0 34.4 30.6 30.3 95.5 Fal 19.1 19.3 
Prince Edward Island..........--- 6.4 6.1 6.3 6.0 5.4 Dee 4.2 7M, 
Nova SCObIas ccc seater came ues oe 46.2 43.8 42.2 40.5 36.8 30.0 29.9 28.5 
New Brunswick........----+++s055 40.0 38.2 37.0 36.2 32.4 31.0 25.0 25.0 
QuebeGs ..c-e eee oH nee, ae 32ico 313.6 294.8 285.6 257.2 247.4 202.6 200.2 
Ontario. 354.3 339.2 312.4 300.4 951.3 239.6 197.2 188.8 
Manitoba........ 53.4 51.2 48.2 46.5 40.7 38.4 32n0) Sled 
Saskatchewan........---++eee cere: 58.0 55.0 51.4 49.2 43.4 41.4 34.9 33.9 
FNS a eine BR eR mera nle ic ees or 84.2 79.8 70.7 67.1 56.3 53.5 44.3 42 Ce 
British Columbia...........---++-- 90.1 87.1 80.0 VGO 65.1 62.1 51.5 48.4 
TVWaulcon (erritory sous. en a ikea eit! 0.8 0.8 0.5 0.5 0.4 0.3 
Northwest Territories.........---- 1.6 1G ibe} 1x3: 1.0 0.9 0.9 0.8 

Canadacnc. soca cece cn 1,097.6 | 1,051.1 976.2 940.9 815.6 780.4 642.5 623.6 
20-24 Years 25-34 Years 35-44 Years 45-54 Years 


—— ee 


Male | Female| Male | Female Male | Female| Male | Female 


RSs SS eS Se ee 


000 000 000 000 000 000 7000 000 
Newfoundland...........-+--++++°: 16.4 14.8 29.6 24.7 26.6 22.9 19.3 16.0 
Prince Edward Island..........--- Biel 3.2 58) 5.3 5.6 5.6 5.1 4.6 
INowan SCOLlaeee ater eee cee ee 25.7 WBS ff 45.4 44.2 44.4 44.5 36.7 32.0 
New Bruvswick......-....-----+. 19.2 19.9 34.5 35.3 33.9 33.6 PGS 25.3 
Quebec: oe are. EL. hie 2 181.6 184.7 361.3 367.0 306.6 312.4 233.9 228.8 
Ontarionere 198.0 193.8 450.7 440.4 404.4 398.7 317.6 300.8 
NManitobae tone a eaaccaccbs a5 ae 2GN0 28.8 59.0 59.0 57.0 58.0 47.0 44,7 
Gaolatchewalie. minis: i arora = . 28.6 28.1 58.7 56.6 57.1 55.9 47.9 42.4 
Aer anee recite secretes Hee 41.6 92.9 87.3 80.2 76.9 62.3 54.0 
BPyitish Cotumbias. rence ar 52.9 46.7 117.7 107.4 108.3 108.4 87.7 78.9 
Varkkonlshertitopyidessseseer eee 0.5 0.4 1.6 fei te 0.8 0.7 0.4 
Northwest Territories...........-- lei 0.7 oe 18 ie 0.9 1.0 0.5 

Ganadas nce ee 600.1 586.4 | 1,259.0 | 1,229.6 | 1,126.7 1,118.6 886.5 829.1 
55-64 Years 65-69 Years 70 + Years All Ages 


Male Female Male Female | Male Female Male Female 


ee ei | a | 


000 000 ’000 7000 000 ‘000 000 000 
Newfoundland. .o-c..t sao eres 1251 iif 4.5 4.3 8.0 8.0 226.7 211.3 
Prince Edward Island..........--- 4.0 Bo 0 iba Ned 3.5 3.8 50.6 49.4 
Nowa Scotian. dices aes nce 24.9 24.4 10.0 10.1 19.2 20.9 361.4 348.6 
Noewsbrunswitk sn. seed. seme 19.2 18.8 7.8 US, 14.3 15.0 291.1 285.9 
Quehee’. a We sho. 42263 Bene ee 15122 152.3 52.1 53.8 80.3 89.3 || 2,448.9 2,435.1 
ONGATIOs or a a EE races iI 221.9 22552 89.8 87.7 135.6 164.2 || 2,924.2 | 2,878.8 
Manitoba & Qine, pumece anaes ee poy 34.2 32-3 14.7 133583 26.0 24.1 442.2 427.8 
GAskatchewall aces «se ee mmaccs 35.4 30.3 16.0 12.4 29.1 Owe: 460.5 427.5 
Albertac. 2) ee Meee: Stes weer ee 43.4 35.6 Woe 1387 29.6 23.9 624.9 576.1 
Britishs Columbian... cee 2 chien 60.2 56.8 27.6 25.4 55.3 49.4 796.4 747.6 

Valcone eenritOry eet eb. etre 0.3 0.2 0.1 0.1 0.2 — Wine: Hy 
Northwest Territories.........---- 0.5 0.3 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.1 15 8.5 
@anadaycc sisco eet 607.3 591.4 232.9 230.2 401.3 421.0 | 8,645.7 | 8,402.3 
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Subsection 3.—Dwelling and Family Estimates 


Annually since 1953 a sample survey on dwellings and household facilities and equip- 
ment has been conducted in conjunction with the monthly labour force survey. More 
than 35,000 households chosen by random sampling methods in about 120 different areas 
are interviewed. Results of the 1958 survey are presented in Table 22. 


22.—Dwelling Characteristics, Sample Survey, May 1958 


P.C. LEG 
. Characteristics No. of Characteristics No. of 
Total Total 
Occupied Dwellings!............. 4,173,000 100.0 || Dwellings with—concluded 
mee ingle detached............... 2,830,000 67.8 - Furnace heating............. 2,544, 000 61.0 
Apartments, flats.............. 1,049,000 PAS A FVUNnIN ge water sees ss... s.eoe 3,551,000 85.1 
mungloattached....... 0.0... 294,000 (ell Eten gees ECE Ach AT ER | 8 ay we rt 
ath or shower?............ , 976, = 
Oona eet eas eee 2,801,000 67.1 Ftechnie or eae pampered 2’ 981,000 714 
Long a eee 1,372,000 32.9 : ; i 
; Electric or gas refrigeration.| 3,599,000 86.2 
Rooms per dwelling............ 5.3 oe Electric vacuum cleaner..... 2,543,000 60.9 
Persons per dwelling........... 3.9 ee Welephone. used. boo as eas 3,284,000 78.7 
Dwellings with— Ra diqneee il we aden 4,003, 000 95.9 
iilectric lighting......'......... 4,015,000 96.2 Passenger automobile....... 2,644,000 63.4 


TF esse 


1 Excludes households in the Yukon and Northwest Territories; households of Indians on reserves; such 
collective-type households as those living in hotels, large lodging houses, institutions, clubs and camps. 2 For 
exclusive use of household. 


Estimates of the number of families in Canada and the provinces are also prepared 
annually. The estimates for 1957 were based on the estimated population in 1957 and 
on family data secured from the May 1957 sample survey of the labour force. 


The estimated number of families in Canada in June 1957 was 3,849,000, an increase 
of 143,000 or 3.9 p.c. since the 1956 Census. The average number of persons per family 
showed no change from the 3.8 persons reported by the 1956 Census and only a slight 
increase from the 3.7 persons reported by the 1951 Census. The number of children in 
families increased 293,000 in the year between June 1956 and June 1957 and showed an 
average annual increase of 218,000 children since June 1951. It is interesting to note that 
since 1951 there has been an increase in the percentage of families having 3 children or 
more at home and a decrease in the percentage of families having fewer than 3 children or 
no children. 


23.—Estimates of Family Characteristics, 1957 compared with Censuses of 1951 and 1956 


(Excludes the Yukon and Northwest Territories) 


ony Census Census Estimate Increase Increase 
Characteristic 1951 1956 1957 1951-56 1956-57 
rere Re erg reset -rey 57 vueemeneete PtSi SEINE = RE ee ES SP ee Ae See ae Seca 
RN a No.| 13,984,329 | 16,049,288 | 16,558,000 2,064, 959 508, 712 
te te I ioe < 8,282,445 3,705,607 3,849,000 423, 162 143, 393 
ee ~ 3.7 3.8 3.8 0.1 Sy 
Children PUGERIINIUTOS totais fe se 5,534,372 6,549, 733 6, 843,000 1,015,361 293 , 267 


Families with— 
wemidren at home......0:./.2....5...22- p.c 32 ay bg} 
ES rr < 43 
7 


MeNeILIPGN <5) ky... 2. s ee eee l os 
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Section 3.—The Indians and Eskimos of Canada 


The Indians.*—There are more than 170,000 native Indians in Canada today and 
it is noteworthy that their rate of increase is higher than that of any other segment of the 
population. They live on more than 2,200 tracts of land which have been reserved for 
their use and benefit. These reserves are located in every province with the exception of 
Newfoundland where the provincial government has a responsibility for Indians on the 
Island and on the Coast of Labrador. Elsewhere in Canada, the Indian Affairs Branch 
of the Federal Department of Citizenship and Immigration is responsible for the 
administration of the Indian Act and matters affecting the welfare of Indians. 


24.—_Indian Land in Reserves and Number of Bands, by Province, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1958 


Reserves Reserves 
Province or Territory |—— Bands Province or Territory Bands 
No. Area No. Area 
acres No. acres No. 

Prince Edward Island.... 4 2,741 Lei) Albertans. Sientcck.< laces 9 1537247 41 
INGVeAISCOtIat aeeiaie ee 40 19,492 6 || British Columbia........ 1,627 820,397 209 
New Brunswick.......... 23 37,597 15 || Northwest Territories... 10 1,924 15 
Ole eC sotriscc sece-cssrns 23 178,566 ADA Yukon Territory... see 15 3,000 15 
Ontaniosseecee noes 164 1,559, 184 111 
Mamtobaerumcra tc ticcere 107 524,490 51 
Saskatchewan........... 120 1,205,795 66 Canadaew ee eee 25220 5,890,938 572 


Administration.—The primary function of the Indian Affairs Branch, under the 
Indian Act, is to administer the affairs of Canadian Indians in a manner that will enable 
them to become increasingly self-supporting and independent members of the community. 
Among the important matters that come within the purview of Canadian Indian adminis- 
tration are: the management of Indian reserves and surrendered lands; tribal or band 
funds; education; welfare projects; relief; family allowances; rehabilitation of Indian 
veterans on reserves; descent of property; Indian treaty obligations; and enfranchisement 
of Indians. 


} The present Indian Act, proclaimed Sept. 4, 1951, was drawn up after a lengthy - 
inquiry of a Special Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons, and after taking 
into account the views of the Indians themselves expressed at a conference held for that 
purpose. The overriding consideration that shaped the present Act was the desire to 
promote the integration of Indians into the general social and economic life of the country. 


As a means of achieving this, the Act makes provision for the election of Band councils 
whose authority extends over a number of areas of immediate concern to Indians resident 
on the reserve, including such matters as health, regulation of traffic, control of livestock, 
and management of fish, game and fur. Bands that have achieved an advanced stage of 
development may enact by-laws having to do with the raising, appropriation and ex- 
penditure of money. While most Band councils are elected for a two-year term as provided 
in the Indian Act, some continue to adhere to appointment by tribal custom. All Bands, 
however, are given the opportunity to decide which system they will follow. 


The Indian Affairs Branch takes a census of the Indian population under its juris- 
diction at five-year intervals. The figures for the 1954 Census are given in Tables 25 
and 26. 


* Prepared in the Indian Affairs Branch of the Department of Citizenship and Immigration, Ottawa. 
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_ 25.—Indian Population classified by Age Group and Sex, by Province, Departmental 
Census 1954 


Under 7 Years 16 Years 21 Years 65 Years Total 
ee 7 Years | and Under 16 | and Under 21 | and Under 65| — or Over st 
Saco tren ve 
or Territor 

Fe- Fe- Fe- Fe- Fe- Fe- 

Male rials Male minle Male tate Male male Male wale Male la 

. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
eet. island... .i3.. 21 19 30 31 13 16 67 58 10 7 141 131 
SeINOVA SCOtIa........ 310 308 326 311 181 185 642 608 74 57 |} 1,533 1,469 
New Brunswick.... 305 294 284 285 141 136 591 486 55 52 || 1,376 1253 
MMTV OC. cn < cscvous «> 1,784 | 1,743 | 1,833 | 1,853 931 967 | 4,014 | 3,478 499 472 || 9,061 8,513 
MEUATION.. viv. owed sn 3,487 | 3,499 | 3,833 | 4,040 | 2,193 2,055 | 8,271 | 7,560 | 1,250 | 1,067 19,034 | 18,221 
Meantoba........... 2,377 | 2,897 | 2,282 | 2,303 972 930 | 4,061 | 3,440 465 457 || 10,157 | 9,527 
- Saskatchewan...... 2,180 | 2,142 | 2,204 | 2,291 912 962 | 3,799 | 3,536 412 382 || 9,507 9, 243 
Sr 1,912 | 1,996 | 1,809 | 1,864 794 788 | 3,090 | 2,805 346 311 |} 7,951 7,764 
British Columbia...| 3,614 | 3,587 | 3,534 3,642 | 1,488 | 1,494 | 6,581 | 5,652 780 714 || 15,997 | 15,089 
Yukon Territory.... 144 170 176 190 81 78 327 310 49 43 777 791 
OS 442 400 420 404 179 175 932 835 119 117 || 2,092 1,931 
MOUSIS. 3.5.05... 16,576 | 16,555 | 16,731 | 17,144 7,885 | 7,786 | 32,375 | 28,768 | 4,059 3,679 || 77,626 | 73,932 


a 7 et 


26.— Religious Denominations of the Indian Population, Departmental Census 1954 


: Other Abori- 
: : . ° United | Presby- | Roman Be é 

Province or Territory Anglican | Baptist : - | Christian} ginal Totals 

‘ Church terian | Catholic Belicfs Beliefs 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Prince Edward Island..... — — — — 272 — — 272 
BVOVE SCObIA: ok becc ce cc ees _ a — 3,002 — — 3,002 
New Brunswick........... —_ — — — 2,629 — — 2,629 
20  er 3,383 a 425 — 13,482 141 143 17,574 
Un os Sil are WW 3ts 1,960 7,038 622 12,917 ieee Ge 34.205 
MMIEOWOS GF, uid eke eked 5,855 2 5,090 846 7,250 564 77 19, 684 
Saskatchewan............. 5,092 37 1,604 251 10,150 81 1,095 18,750 
Beanie... se 2,037 143 1,917 — 11,225 127 266 15,715 
British Columbia.......... 6,025 —. 6,310 — 17,959 792 aa 31,086 
Yukon Territory........... 1,165 84 1 — 314 — 4 1,568 
Northwest Territories..... 711 — — — 3,310 — 2 4,023 
PROUAIS 564 cee Sees 36,021 25226 22,380 1,719 82,510 25937 3,760 || 151,588 


Education.—The proportion of Indians who have become satisfactorily adjusted to 
modern conditions is of course greater among those who have taken full advantage of the 
Federal Government’s educational program. Residential schools are available to Indian 


children from broken homes, orphans or those who, because of isolation or the nomadic 


way of life of their parents, would otherwise be unable to attend school. For children 
who can live at home, the Federal Government operates day schools in Indian communities. 
Alternatively, where conditions are favourable, arrangements are made with local edu- 
cational authorities for Indian children to attend non-Indian schools. An increasing num- 
ber of Indian children in the elementary grades have been admitted to schools where other 
children are enrolled and the majority of Indian children attending secondary school and 
college classes are educated in association with non-Indians. The Federal Government 
pays the charges for school fees and books, necessary transportation and, for some students 
who must live away from home, part or all of the cost of room and board. 


Similar assistance is available to Indian young people as an encouragement to obtain 


‘Vocational and professional training. During the 1957-58 fiscal year, 91 teachers of 


[Indian racial origin were employed in Indian day and residential schools. Indians have 
qualified in medicine, dentistry, nursing, agriculture and other professions. Preference 
im appointment to positions in the Indian service is given to qualified Indians. 
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In the year ended Mar. 31, 1958, there were 477 Indian schools in operation comprising 
65 residential schools and 2 hostels, 374 regular day schools, 24 seasonal schools and 12 
hospital schools. The enrolment in residential schools was 11,274 and in all other Indian 
schools 20,079, a total of 31,353. Enrolment by province was: Prince Edward Island, 38; 
Nova Scotia, 657; New Brunswick, 498; Quebec, 2,372; Ontario, 7,371; Manitoba, 4,907; 
Saskatchewan, 4,577; Alberta, 4,725; British Columbia, 5,917; Yukon cole 


97,_Enrolment and Average Attendance at Indian Schools, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1956-58 


ee Ss.) ———— 


Residential Schools Day Schools All Schools 
Attendance 
Year Ended Mar. 31— K 
; verage Average Nee EEE 
Enrolment Attendance Enrolment Attendance Enrolment No P.G. ot 
. : Enrolment 
No No No. No No 
LO GO msccteuuorsuiceree's wheres 11,314 10,897 18,257 16,081 29,571 26,978 91.2 
eG Ae ean > CORT OPT OO One 11, 644 11,001 19,389 16,810 oOo Oa fet 89.6 
LO5SER acon teen < coerce 11,274 10, 683 20,079 16, 902 31,353 27,585 88.0 


A total of 31,353 pupils attended classes in Indian schools during the 1957-58 fiscal 
year. Of this number, 30,207 were of Indian racial origin and 1,146 were non-Indians. 
In addition, there were 976 Indian children residing at Indian schools and attending 
classes in provincial and private schools. The number of Indians enrolled in elementary 
grades in provincial and private schools was 5,573 and in non-Indian secondary schools 
and higher education courses there were 1,757 Indians, a total of 7,330 Indian pupils in 
provincial and private schools. Accordingly, the enrolment of Indians at all educational 
institutions totalled 37,537. In the year ended Mar. 31, 1958, there were 2,443 Indians 
receiving secondary and higher education. 


Welfare—During 1957, 19,855 families registered as Indian were in receipt of family 
allowances on behalf of 57,526 children, representing payments amounting to $4,411,852. 
However, these figures are not completely representative since an increasing number of 
Indians are registering directly for family allowances rather than through the Agency 
offices and statistics are not available for them; in 1955 just over 7 p.c. were making direct 
application, a proportion that will increase to almost 40 p.c. in 1958. Departmental 
records indicate that 4,517 Indians are in receipt of old age security, 1,660 old age assistance, 
212 disabled persons’ allowances, 271 blind persons’ allowances and 262 receive provincially 
administered and financed mothers’ allowances. Except for old age security, these allow- 
ances are paid in accordance with a means test and on a sliding scale on the basis of direct 
application by the Indians themselves. The Federal Government, where necessary, 
provides direct relief assistance to Indians in the form of food, fuel, clothing, household 
equipment and other miscellaneous help which the Indians are unable to supply from their 
own resources. During 1957 the payment of relief food costs by cheque was introduced 
on an experimental basis in a few agencies. This method will soon replace the present 
relief-in-kind procedure. With regard to the care of children, juvenile delinquents and 
crippled, unemployable and aged adults, arrangements are made in co-operation with the 
provincial authorities for private, foster home or institutional care. In the field of child 
protection, a formal agreement has been entered into with the Province of Ontario for 
the extension of the services of Children’s Aid Societies to Indian reserves. Special foods 
are provided to assist in the control and eradication of tuberculosis.. Rehabilitation of 
the disabled generally has been given increased emphasis in all provinces and two formal 
rehabilitation programs are under way in Manitoba and Alberta. 


Expenditures from government appropriation for improving housing conditions were 
higher in 1957-58 than in the previous year and the contribution made by the Indians 
increased in proportion. The total estimated expenditure for new houses from appropri- 
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ation, Band funds, Veterans’ Land Act grants and personal contributions was $2,386,630. 
The value of repairs during the year from the same sources amounted to $439,747. Of 
these amounts the Indians, through Band funds, Veterans’ Land Act grants and personal 
contributions, provided over 55 p.c. of the cost of new housing and over 59 p.c. of the 
expenditure on repairs. 


Loans are available from a Revolving Loan Fund to assist Indians to become 
established in agriculture, forestry, fishing, handicrafts, guiding and trapping and to 
_help with the purchase of tools and equipment. 


During 1957 a program of urban job placement was initiated with the appointment 
of Placement Officers in four regions. One of their responsibilities is the permanent 
placement, through the facilities of the National Employment Service, of selected Indians 
who have acquired academic and vocational training. A program of rural employment 
in such fields as forestry, mining, road clearing, construction and agriculture is under 
development. 


Fur Conservation —During 1957 the fur conservation program undertaken in co- 
operation with the various provinces was continued. Approximately 152,802 beaver pelts 
valued at $1,720,870 were taken in Ontario, Manitoba and Saskatchewan and in these 
three provinces, about 2,260,045 muskrats valued at approximately $1,966,986 were trapped. 
Benefits accruing to Indians from the trapping of these fur bearers amounted to about 
$2,212,713. In Quebec, ten fur preserves with a total area of approximately 294,000 
sq. miles are set aside exclusively for Indian trapping under the joint management of the 
Indian Affairs Branch and the Quebec Department of Game and Fisheries, The seven 
areas in production during the 1957 season produced 20,099 beaver which brought nearly 
$327,537 to the Indian trappers. 


Hight full-time supervisors are employed across Canada to help the Indians derive 
the fullest possible benefits from hunting and trapping. 


The Eskimos.*—The Eskimos, who according to the 1956 Census number approxi- 
mately 11,000, form only a small part of the total population of Canada. Nevertheless 
as citizens of this country and an important part of the human resources of the North 
they are entitled to the benefits of citizenship and to assistance in meeting the problems 
arising from the great changes taking place in their environment. They, like the northern 
Indians, have a standard of living far below the national average. For many of them 
life has become precarious because of the drastic decline in the supply of caribou, fluctuating 
_ tur prices, the increasing penetration into the Arctic from the south, and the growth in 
population. The long-established patterns of life in Arctic Canada are being altered 
rapidly but not without serious disturbances in the native economy. 


The Government of Canada, through the Northern Administration and Lands Branch 
of the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, and the Indian and 
Northern Health Services of the Department of National Health and Welfare, is doing 
everything in its power to ease the plight of those Eskimos and Indians who are faced 
with hardship and to raise generally the standards of health, education and economic 
position. Royal Canadian Mounted Police detachments throughout the North perform 
field duties for both Departments. In fact, the problems involved in looking after a 
sparse Eskimo population scattered over about 900,000 sq. miles of territory require the 
continuous co-operation of all northern inhabitants—teachers, missionaries, traders, 
doctors, nurses, administrators, radio operators and weather personnel. Administrative 
contact is maintained by radio and through the Central and Western Arctic and Eastern 
Arctic Patrols which carry representatives of the Administration and other government 
departments on an annual inspection tour. Officers of the Administration also make peri- 
odic visits by air. 


* Prepared in the Editorial and Information Division of the Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources, Ottawa. 
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Family allowances are paid to most Eskimos in kind from a list designed to supplement 
rather than supplant the normal native diet. Eskimos also enjoy the full benefits of old 
age security and assistance payments and of allowances for blind persons. Missions, 
assisted by Federal Government grants, operate hospitals at Aklavik, Chesterfield Inlet, 
Fort Rae, Fort Resolution, Fort Simpson, Fort Smith and Pangnirtung, and the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare has nursing stations at Cambridge Bay, Baker Lake, 
Coral Harbour, Fort Good Hope, Fort McPherson, Fort Norman, Tuktoyaktuk, 
Coppermine, Frobisher Bay, Lake Harbour, Cape Dorset, Hall Lake, Fort Chimo, Port 
Harrison and Great Whale River. Tuberculosis and other medical surveys are carried 
out from year to year and treatment where necessary is provided either at the hospitals 
within the territory or at larger institutions outside. 


The Arctic Division of the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 
studies and deals with Eskimo problems. Many Eskimos have taken advantage of 
unprecedented opportunities for wage employment with mining companies, on the Mid- | 
Canada and DEW radar lines, in transportation and communications, in government con- 
struction and with traders and missionaries. In some communities, the shift from the ~ 
traditional trapping-hunting economy has been very sharp. While raising living standards, 
wage employment has added to the immediate problems of adjustment. Markets are 
being found in southern Canada for specialty Arctic foods and other Arctic products. 
Co-operatives are being introduced to give the Eskimos a greater degree of economic 
self-sufficiency and to provide education in the social and economic factors that govern - 
their lives. 


Increased activity in the North has required an enlarged field staff. Northern service 
officers, community development officers, and social workers are posted at Frobisher Bay, 
Cape Dorset, Fort Chimo, Great Whale River, Churchill, Baker Lake, Tuktoyaktuk, 
Sugluk, Aklavik, Rankin Inlet, Eskimo Point and Cambridge Bay. Some are assigned 
to the DEW Line to give guidance and assistance to Eskimos newly taking up wage 
employment; others work in remote areas where the full impact of an industrial society 
has yet to be felt. 


At Frobisher Bay on southern Baffin Island, a Rehabilitation Centre is in operation 
training former Eskimo patients who, for various reasons, are no longer able to support 
themselves on the land. By developing special skills, they will again become productive 
members of society. . 


Projects, mainly on an experimental basis, are being carried out in order to expand 
and diversify the Eskimo economy. Handicrafts not only provide revenue but also a 
means of cultural self-expression. Reindeer herding in the Mackenzie Delta, animal 
husbandry at Fort Chimo, eiderdown collecting on Baffin Island and Ungava Bay, fishing 
at Eskimo Point and Frobisher Bay, sealskin tanning, boat-building, and the manufacture 
of Arctic clothing are a few of the undertakings. Studies to improve Eskimo housing 
are also in progress. Eskimos in overpopulated or depleted areas are encouraged and 
assisted to move to areas where game is more plentiful or where employment is available. 
A fund has been established from which loans may be made to assist Eskimos to carry out 
approved projects. 


Since 1945, the Government has built fourteen schools primarily for Eskimo children. 
They are at centres spreading from the Mackenzie Delta to northern Quebec. Missions 
assisted by government grants also operate schools in thirteen Eskimo settlements. By 
the use of existing buildings the Government was able to establish three additional schools 
for Eskimos in 1958. Vocational training courses for Eskimos have been started in the 
south to help develop their mechanical aptitudes and to provide new opportunities for 
employment. A school and hostel went into operation at Fort Smith in January 1958 
and in September the first federally owned composite high school and vocational school 
in the Territories was opened at Yellowknife and a new hostel opened its doors at Fort 
McPherson. <A school and two hostels are under construction at Inuvik (Aklavik East 3) 
and additional hostels are planned for Fort Simpson and Frobisher Bay. 
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Section 4.—Statistics of World Population 


World population figures given in Table 28 are from the United Nations Population 
and Vital Statistics Reports for April 1958 and, except as otherwise noted, are official 
mid-year estimates for 1956. The area figures are from the United Nations Statistical 
Yearbook, 1957. 


Estimated Population of the World by Continents.—The statement below 
presents adjusted estimates of the 1956 mid-year population of the world by continental 
divisions. These aggregates ‘do not coincide exactly with the sum of the figures for indivi- 
dual countries because they include, in addition, adjustments for over- and under- 
enumeration, over-estimation, categories of population not regularly included in the 
official figures, and approximations for those countries that have not provided official 


_ 1956 data. The estimates are as follows:— 


Continental Division No. 

PIRI tO che an Ree a ev Rh 220, 000,000 
PIOUS ARNE ICH... 3, tBeeel pe oe teh kek ek 246,000, 000 
Moab bGhrietich. Lipecabiniicks oue (ECS. oy). eae, 129, 000,000 
relic: gee Reed Rete Re OY ET ne gaitaad ENERO ii 1,514,000, 000 
rcs gee NE era isa! Ste era ae aR = Ah a Ee 412,000,000 
RICO, reat TNE a NR yh 15, 100,000 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics..........0000 00000! 200, 200, 0004 

MiGRh bs Doratsnsrnt tel Leo. ee TES. 2,736, 300, 000 
Commonwealth eouubries: 2.) kci... See. d...... ree. 664, 600, 000 


1 Excludes Syria, a province of the United Arab Republic. 2 Excludes U.S.S.R. Includes Syria and Asiatic 
Turkey. 3 Excludes U.S.S.R. Includes European Turkey. 4 For Apr. 1, 1956. 


28.—Areas and Populations of the Countries or Areas of the World 1956 


Note.—Commonwealth countries are indicated with an asterisk(*). 


Continent and Country Area Population Continent and Country Area Population 
sq. miles 000 sq. miles 000 
Africa Africa—continued 
Ethiopia and Eritrea, Federa- TERRITORIES AND 
eS ne 457, 267 20,000 DeEPENDENCIES—continued 
Ee ae 91,843 4,691 
Ma ee. 43,000 1,250 France—concluded 
a 679,360 1,118 French Somaliland......... 8,494 68 
Moroeco— French West Africal....... 1,789,186 18,890 
Former French Zone....... 150, 888 8,580! Madagascar!7. $3....1...... 227, 800 4,905 
Former Spanish Zone?...... 7,589 1,068 RGumiOnt 6 wee 969 295 
a 135 175 Southern and Antarctic 
es cr 967,501 10, 2263 Werritorieg! fis 71.50, 2,918 
is OE a ne ee 48,332 3,800 
*Union of South Africa‘. ...... 472,359 13,915 || Portugal— 
United Arab Republic— Angola Saha wile Ms scattits, ar anetelt sce etki 481 ; 352 4, 317 
ee eae 386, 1015 23,5166 Cape Verde Islands......... 1,557 178 
eee OL 71298 3,9707 Mozambique..:...0........ 297, 732 6,105 
Portuguese Guinea.......... 13,948 547 
Sao Tomé and Principe..... 372 563 
Spain— 
ee es Possessions in North Africa. 82 144 
Possessions in West Africa. . 115,975 523 
- Belgium— Spanish Guinea............. 10,831 209 
Belgian Congo.............. 905, 565 12,811 United Kingdom= 
a Basutolanceer none es 11,716 642 
France— “Bechuanaland 7). eee 275,000 32712 
ee 919,593 9, 6203 *British Somaliland......... 68, 000 640 
emoro Islands............ 838 1773 *Gambia (Colony and Pro- 
rench Equatorial Africa, . 969,114 4,824 tectOratelrcck 3. see 4,003 28518 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 174, 
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98.—Areas and Populations of the Countries or Areas of the World 1956—continued 


Continent and Country Area 
sq. miles 
Africa—concluded 
TERRITORIES AND 
DerpENDENCIES—concluded 
United Kingdom— concluded 
¥ Kenya derek mee nce ees 224, 960 
*Mauritius, excl.dependencies 720 
*Nigeria, Federation of...... 339, 169 
Bastern Region.-... 91055 29, 484 
Lagos (capital)........... 27 
Northern Region.. z 264, 282 
Western Region.......... 45, 876 
*Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
Federation’ of. 08. ode ee. 487, 640 
Northern Rhodesia...... 288, 130 
Nyasaland =n stance acto 49,177 
Southern Rhodesia....... 150, 333 
*St, Helena and dependencies 162 
*Seychelles and dependencies 156 
*Sierra Leone (Colony and 
Protectorate) 23. sess. 27,925 
CACM AWAI NGA wp gan boc cc moanDLe 6, 704 
+ Uoancdatnes.s omc ie 93,981 
*Zanzibar and Pemba....... 1,026 
Trust TERRITORIES 
*Cameroons (Br. Adm.).. 34,081 
Cameroons (Fr. Adm.).. 166,796 
Ruandi-Urundi eae Adm. x. 20,916 
Somaliland (Ital. Adm.)..... 178, 201 
*Tanganyika (Br. Adm.)...... 362, 688 
Togoland (Fr. Adm.)......... 22,008 
ForMER MANDATED TERRITORY 
(Union of South Africa) 
*South West Africa!’.......... 318,099 
America, North 
MCaniaclacae cierkye ie cre eine eee 3,851, 809 
Costa Rica....... 19, 653 
Gubat Saka. see oat eer se 44,218 
Dominican Republic.......... 18,816 
HiSalvador tee ee eee 7,722 
Guatemala eee 42,042 
laiti sie a eee pee eget 10,714 
‘Eondurastece ee eee 43,277 
Mexico section Sanrio 760,337 
Nicaragtas cece soot ee 57,143 
PANAMA ie er rece 28, 753 
United States of America..... 3,022,389 
TERRITORIES AND 
DEPENDENCIES 
Denmark— 
Greenland nec. ect nee tose 840,001 
France— 
Guadeloupe and dependen- 
CLES Meee metihete ioc eatiocat cya aie 687 
MartiniGdue:c.:.t asad 425 
St. Pierre and Miquelon.... 93 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 174. 


Population 


000 


6, 150 
569 
31, 834 
7,640 
812 


17,390 
6, 492 


7,260 

2, 180 

2,600 

2, 480 
5u 

40 


2,100 
237 
5,593 
280 


1,534 
3, 188 
4,433 
1,300 
8,456 
1,088 


496 


17, 0488 


168, 17416 


27 


245 
253 
53 


Continent and Country Area 
sq. miles 
America, North—concluded 
TERRITORIES AND 
DrrENDENCIES—concluded 
Netherlands— 
Netherlands Antilles!’...... Sait 
United Kingdom— 
*Bahama Islands............ 4,400 
*Rormuda teen 20 
*British Honduras........... 8, 867 


Abas Indies, Federation of 


the— 
*Barbadosesa. eee ots 166 
“Jamaica, excl. dependen- 


CLES eT gene eee Se 4,411 
*Cayman Islands.......... 93 
*Turks and Caicos Is... 202 
*Leeward Islands........ 422 
*Trinidad and Tobago.... 1,980 
*Windward Islands........ 826 
United States— 
Mliskamemaciencre are coer 586, 401 
@analeZone gas. pct comers 553 
PuertomicO:secaoaeaee ee 3,485 
Virgin Islands (U.S.)2°..... 133 
America, South 
eA ye Na SER ils Soh ae 1,072,748 
Bolivia.. 424, 163 
Se Al Detar ernten Mtn hes ctnns, sta tone 3,287, 204 
Gil 6 Re eee es a ei ee 286,397 
GolomDigiye. ce eis eee ae 439, 520 
Meuadort-22. eae te ees 104, 506 
Paraguay. aenasreciere eee 157,047 
BL WA a tent eo aes cee its 482, 259 
(URSA Ne eens oo Ome Ss en eeoaors 72,172 
Venez lela eran eek ec ceecener 352, 148 
TERRITORIES AND 
DEPENDENCIES 
France— 
| French Guiana*4............ 35,135 
Netherlands— 
SUPA sae ee See hei eee 55, 212 
United Kingdom— 
*British Guiana... «esses. - 83, 000 
*Falkland Islands, excl. 
dependencies............-. 4,618 
Asia 
IAT OH AnIStaDe soe ete eee tee 250,966 
Arab Federation—*6 
Tragee es eee oe 171, 600 
JOLGAN te. ee eee eee 37,301 
*Bahrainery. yates toe Cee 231 
Bhutan 19,305 
Burnie Sera eee 261, 757 
C@ambodiat cise. ca eeoa ae 67,568 
Cav lomts sek. eee ee ee 25, 332 
@hina, Mainlandensn senior 3,768, 736 
China’ Patwan? soe eases 13,885 


Population 


’000 


5, 9532° 


13,000 


4, 84227 
1,47128 


9, 24030 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 174. 
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28.—Areas and Populations of the Countries or Areas of the World 1956—continued 
Continent and Country Area Population Continent and Country Area Population 
sq. miles 000 sq. miles 000 
Asia—concluded Europe 
‘India (incl. Kashmir and AlSaniak 22, 2eseo hen fi 11, 100 1,421 
PATNI eis ates eee 1, 269, 838 387,350 Andorra Rant Ok 175 6 
MEIONORI ratte hc oese sles eeserale 575, 894 84,000 AUIStT anc es eee 32,374 6, 9831 
RD ec ghetaldacletayave ¢ ow flu he ols 629, 345 18,945 IBelevume so ek Faded 11,779 8, 9241 
PRIMO eh detasteiteks sic c dh sa5 7,992 - 1,813 Balearic eee cc eae 43,048 7,593 
—LIPD TEI GS 142,767 90,000! || Czechoslovakia.............. 49 366 13 , 229 
Korea— j NINA kK 1h wee et a ee ee ies 16,619 4,466! 
Democratic People’s Re- Binkands 4 aeeee Anta ee: 130, 120 4,291 
PUIG OL eee oe. oe sae 47,824 9,600 France (Metropolitan)........ 212,822 43,648 
BREDUDIIC Ole cscs asienaee.cee. 37,424 21,800 || Germany— 
-CESTIA aa # e  in 6,000 2068 Federal Republic of Ger- 
USAGI Se arin ee Rene a oe 91,506 1,450 INANYrd te means Tea oe 95, 724 50, 786! 
NBG ANON serciclsleeels).. cous dais cdi ee 4,015 1, 45032 German Democratic Re- 

*Malaya, Federation of........ 50, 690 6, 25233 ONO UC Rar eas ONE Rios 41,490 16, 587! 
*Maldive Islands.............. 115 82 East Berlin Bae es 156 1, 1281 
Mongolian People’s Republic. 591,121 1, 0003 West Berlin: se Auer a nena, 186 2, 2221 
Muscat and Oman............ 82,000 HSO08 He Greeel ec. he erie ocean Ree 51,182 8,031 
Brealey Sheek nes Se es ca 54,345 8, 700 1S rnVeds ya Meee eee) he ecm rea 35,919 9, 832 
BISt ANS Actos sh nase S cds 364, 797 83, 603 Iceland 39, 768 161! 
IP INGS 4. ose scbass sce cd. 115, 600 22,265 Ireland 27,136 2,898 
EIN hee OS) ee ea 8, 500 AUD aK SIG Roy i72 S Se Mpe aber Wi ch, haan A io 116,304 48,279 
SANE CATA DIG 2 < c's vis kcle-atisc oe at 617, 762 6, 036 Exechtenstein( wnasse.seel, 61 15 
MI ATIANICN Se sks. ocak keke ses 198,456 20, 686 huxem bourg ese. escase we 998 312! 
Barta OMAN 3.)..5.5.5.08 o's obo 32,278 SOE le Monaco=... o.oo ote. ben 0.4 203 
“NER A Gen an ee a eee 299, 99335 24,797 Netherlands .see ws eseatte ee 12,529 10, 888! 

LUT STE OAR. ec ern ae 287,118 19,3083 |} Norway. 125,065 3, 4621 
MMPENMNODE Sess coca cacanes ss 9,068 T-OL63" NEP olanden ete e eee eee 120,359 27,819 
DHELDAII oe fetes. os aces 2 vs 127,413 26, 600 Portigalss eee 35, 599 8, 837 
Gielen Aa, Oo Ba 75,290 A S00 HEIROMANI an. pete ee et 91,699 17,579 
SangMarinoen om eee 2 143 
Spain??, 194,396 29, 203 
Sweden steel cena eee 173, 623 7,316! 
TERRITORIES AND SWiItzerlande yor wee ee 15,941 5,039! 
DEPENDENCIES *United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern 
Netherlands— Trelandearcrct eee 94,215 51, 48040 
Netherlands New Guinea... 159,375 700 England and Wales......... §8, 846 44, 667 
Northern Ireland......... 5,459 1,897 
Pottugal— * ROCOCLATIC res ren tye pans oe = 80, 411 5, ae 
Meee g ees chan. o. p 6 IastGlse eLeaSnt Resa ie acreage sea 
Portuguese India%6.......... 1,619 645 i Mg etl aaah cher ee Ta ence oy , , 
Portuguese Timor.......... 5, 763 478 
Baca ee Bea geen. f 80 1403 SED IE AND 
ea Protectorate.......... 112,000 6503 BEENPENEAES 
runei are Ee 2,226 66 
Be eia)= 0X -lwinhe tie "2 = <lcue. +Feia ) Denmark— 
Peace. qeoea 9 aa || Faeroe Islands............. 540 35) 
fon ges es DSTO me aa 383 
arawa 4 =e 4 626 
AR AW AE «os ccc cece ers cce ’ Norway— 
*Singapore®? atoheveliokevayetcneterofelies: ote 286 i 264 Svalbard and Jan Mayen 
IslandSkbuisiesece Mate et: 24,101 13,41 
ForMER MANDATED TERRITORY : : 
: : United Kingdom— 
(United Kingdom) *Channel Islands............ 75 100 
oy 
Palestine. 6.08)... . wee eee. 10,459 1, 9128 soap ae 7s eta ee ee 
Gaza Strip................. 78 330 *Maltaand'Gozossa.c2ee coe 122 314 
Miitary GovERNMENT i 
(United States) Oceania 
meamin Ielands................ 40 -- *Australia (excl. aborigines)...| 2,974,583 9,428 
Ryukyu Islands.............. 848 SOTA New) Zealand Scene some 103,473 2,178 
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28—Areas and Populations of the Countries or Areas of the World 1956—concluded 


Continent and Country 


Oceania—continued 


TERRITORIES AND 
DEPENDENCIES 


Australia— 
*Cocos (Keeling) Islands.... 
*Norfolkelsianauy «a... sae e. 


France— 


GHCLOS 7 7 ah Wane Ne Oe te 
Polynesia (French Oceania)?? 


New Zealand— 


United Kingdom— 
*British Solomon Islands.... 
+ Enyielslandsete. soe 
*Gilbert and Ellice Islands‘. 
*Pitcairn 


Ce 


Area Population Continent and Country Area Population 
sq. miles 000 sq. miles 000 
Oceania—concluded 
TERRITORIES AND 
DEpPENDENCIES—concluded 
United States— 
5 1 American Samoa........... 76 20 
14 1 Gana eat he 206 0 
90,540 452 FLAW eee aeerer eter er ae, 6, 423 58419 
Trust TERRITORIES 
7 909 ggs_ |, Nauru (Aust. Adm.).......... 8 4 
1544 75 *New Guinea (Aust. Adm.)... 93 , 00044 1,287 
; Pacific Islands (U.S. Adm.)45. 68744 65 
*Western Samoa (N.Z. Adm.). 1,130 98 
90 17 CoNDOMINIUM 
100 5 
4 2 |*New Hebrides (Anglo- 
Eerenien yt nee ie 35 2 5,700 543 
11,500 1008 Union of Soviet Socialist 
7,055 346 Republics 
369 393 
2 -- Union of Soviet Socialist 
269 57 Republics# nates tenet bees 8, 649, 821 200, 2003 


1 De jure population. 


2 Northern zone only. 
5 Area of inhabited and cultivated territory is 13,442 sq. miles. 


Palestinian refugees numbering 89,977 in June 1956. 


Sudan, Ivory Coast, Mauritania, Niger, Senegal and Dakar, and Upper Volta. 
Saint-Paul, Nouvelle Amsterdam, the Kerguelen and Crozet Archipelagos and Terre Adélie. 


nomad and other population estimated at 34,400 in 1946. 


in 1956. 


144 Population figure for St. Helena and Ascension only. 


3 Latest official estimate. 


4 Excluding Walvis Bay. 
6 Excluding nomad population. 

8 Comprising Algiers, Constantine and Oran. 
prising Chad, Gabon, Middle Congo and Ubangi-Shari. 


7 Excluding 
9 Com- 


10 Comprising Dahomey, French Guinea, French 


u Comprising the islands of 


22 Including 


13 Including seasonal immigrants estimated at 9,600 


15 Including Walvis Bay. 


16 De 


jure population, but excluding civilian citizens of continental U.S. absent from country for extended periods of time. 
Census figure also excludes an estimated 435,000 members of the armed forces outside continental U.S. at time of 


census. 


17 Comprising Aruba, Bonaire, Curacao, Saba, St. Eustatius and part of St. Martin. 


tourists, and U.K. and U.S. armed forces and their dependants stationed in the area. 
but including U.S. armed forces stationed in the area. 


21 Excluding Indian jungle population, numbering 45,429 in 1950. 


jungle population. 
and Inini. 
solved 1958. 


18 Kxcluding 
19 De jure population, 


20 Comprising St. Croix, St. John and St. Thomas. 


22 De jure population but excluding Indian 
23 Excluding Indian jungle population, numbering 56,705 in 1950. isi 
25 Excluding Indian and Negro population living in tribes, estimated at 20,880 in 1956. 

27 Hixcluding nomads, estimated at 250,000, and foreigners. 


4 Comprising Cayenne 
26 Dis- 


28 Excluding military personnel, 


their families living in military installations, and foreigners, except Palestinian refugees numbering 512,706 in June 


1956. 


29 Comprising islands of Taiwan and 


Pescadores. 


30 Hxcluding foreigners and armed forces. 


31 Comprising Hokkaido, Honshu, Shikoku, Kyushu, small outlying islands, the Tokara Archipelago and the 


Amami Islands. 


prising Dam&o, Diu and Géa. 
Azores and Madeira Islands. 


39 Including the Balearic and Canary Islands. 


only during winter season; included also in Norway. 


ciety and Tuamatu Islands. 
Islands. 


44 Land area only. 


32 Lebanese nationals only, excluding Palestinian refugees numbering 102,625 in June 1956. 
33 Hxcluding transients afloat and service personnel in service establishments. 


34 Excluding Kashmir-Jammu, 
Junagadh, Manavadar, Gilgit and Baltistan. 


35 Including 3,807 sq. miles of swamps and lakes. 
37 Comprising Singapore Island and Christmas Island. 


36 Com- 
38 Including the 


: 40 Including armed forces 
outside the country but excluding Commonwealth and foreign armed forces stationed in the area. 


41 Inhabited 


42 Comprising Austral, Gambier, Marquesas, Rapa, So- 


48 Including Phoenix Island group, and Christmas, Fanning, Ocean and Washington 


45 Comprising the Carolines, Marianas and Marshall Islands. 
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Norre.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found facing 
p. 1 of this volume. 


PART I.—IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION* 


The history of immigration and the Immigration Act and Regulations is dealt with in 
detail in a special article entitled ‘Developments in Canadian Immigration” appearing in 
the 1957-58 Year Book at pp. 154-176. Supplementing that material is an article on the 
“Integration of Postwar Immigrants’ at pp. 176-178 of the present volume. 


Section 1.—Immig¢gration Policy and Administration 


Since the end of the Second World War it has been the policy of the Government of 
Canada to stimulate the growth of the population by selective immigration. Efforts are 
made to choose immigrants of prospective adaptability to the Canadian way of life and to 
admit them at such times and in such numbers as employment conditions warrant. 


Federal immigration policy is governed by the provisions of the Immigration Act and 
Regulations, which permit the admission to Canada of British subjects by birth or natural- 
ization in the United Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand or South Africa; citizens of Ireland 

and of the United States; French citizens born or naturalized in France or on the islands of 
St. Pierre and Miquelon. All, however, must be in good health, be of good character, and 
have sufficient means to maintain themselves until they have secured employment. Other 
classes of admissible immigrants consist of persons considered to be desirable in the light 
of social and economic conditions prevailing in Canada at the time, and possessed of quali- 
fications for successful integration. Also admissible are wives, husbands, unmarried 
children under 21 years of age, fathers over 65 and mothers over 60 of legal residents of 
Canada who are in a position to receive and care for their dependants, provided such de- 
pendants satisfy the requirements of the Immigration Act and Regulations. Nationals of 
India, Pakistan and Ceylon are admitted in specified numbers. 


_ The Immigration Branch of the Department of Citizenship and Immigration admin- 
isters the Immigration Act and Regulations. Twenty-seven visa officers are located abroad 
at London, Liverpool, Leeds, Bristol, Glasgow, Belfast, Dublin, Paris, Brussels, Berne, 
The Hague, Copenhagen, Cologne, Berlin, Hamburg, Munich, Stuttgart, Vienna, Oslo, 


* Sections 1 and 2 of this Part were revised under the direction of Laval Fortier, Deputy Minister, Department 
of Citizenship and Immigration, Ottawa. 
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Stockholm, Helsinki, Lisbon, Rome, Athens, Tel Aviv, New Delhi and Hong Kong. Two 
offices in the United States—at New York and Chicago—furnish information and counsel- 
ling but do not issue visas. Personnel at all posts are kept in close touch with economic 
conditions in Canada and thus are able to advise immigrants regarding prospects for success- 
ful settlement. Examination of immigrants and visitors is carried out at 343 ports of 
entry on the Canadian coasts, at points along the International Boundary, and at certain 
airports. 


A primary objective of administration is satisfactory settlement. The Federal Govern- 
ment assists immigrants in establishing themselves in the Canadian community through 
the work of the Immigration Branch Settlement Service, the Canadian Citizenship and 
Canadian Citizenship Registration Branches and other government agencies, and co- 
operates closely with several voluntary agencies having the same objective. 


INTEGRATION OF POSTWAR IMMIGRANTS* 


Immigration to Canada since 1945 approached the two million mark by the end of 1958. 
Approximately one-third of the immigrants have been of British or French stock, the re- 
mainder representing about fifty different ethnic origins. To help the immigrants of so 
many linguistic and cultural backgrounds adjust to life in Canada has been a major under- © 
taking requiring the joint efforts of the government and of the people generally. 


The Citizenship Branch of the Department of Citizenship and Immigration is the 
government agency mainly responsible for the integration of immigrants. The Branch 
was established in 1941 as the Nationalities Branch of the Department of National War 
Services, at which time its purpose was to promote better understanding of the various 
ethnic groups in Canada and to further their contribution to the war effort. In November 
1945 the Citizenship Branch was transferred to the Department of the Secretary of State 
and later became a part of the Department of Citizenship and Immigration when that — 
Department was formed in January 1950.. After the War, the Branch directed its 
attention to the great numbers of immigrants who came to this country, encouraging 
them to attend language classes and to prepare for Canadian citizenship; and interpreting 
their needs to the Canadian people, especially to the voluntary organizations that were 
interested in welcoming and assisting them. 


To become a Canadian citizen, the newcomer must have his place of residence in 
Canada for five years; be able to speak English or French; and must satisfy the court 
that he has an understanding of the responsibilities and privileges of Canadian citizenship. 
There is no prescribed examination. Each judge determines the form and extent of the 
examination in his particular court. A British subject ordinarily does not have to appear 
for examination before a court but otherwise must fulfil the same requirements as an alien. 


The primary step in the integration process is to learn the language. Without a 
knowledge of the language spoken in a community, there can be no real communication 
with the people who live there and only an inadequate understanding of the laws and 
customs of the country. The Citizenship Branch, under arrangements with the provincial 
departments of education, provides free textbooks and pays 50 p.c. of the amount expended 
by the provinces towards the teaching costs of language classes. Most of the classes 
are set up and administered by local school boards. Thus, classes have been made available 
in almost all of the centres where numbers of immigrants have settled. They are usually 
evening classes held in schoolrooms during the school year. 


* Prepared by the Citizenship Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration, Ottawa. 
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Many voluntary organizations, immigrant aid societies and church groups also provide 
language instruction. Some of these classes are designed to meet the special needs of house- 
wives, night-workers and others who are unable to attend evening classes. They, too, 
receive the benefit of free textbooks as do isolated individuals who must learn the language 
by themselves or with the help of a tutor. 


Because preparation for citizenship also requires a basic knowledge of Canada, its 
institutions and traditions, and an understanding of the structure and functions of the 
Canadian Government, the Citizenship Branch publishes booklets that are available free 
to all newcomers and for the use of language and citizenship classes. The booklets include 
Canadian Scene and the Canadian Citizenship Series—Our Land, Our History, Our System 
of Government, Our Resources, and The Arts in Canada. 


The process of integration involves a great deal more than learning the language and 
acquiring citizenship. The newcomer must develop a sense of belonging to the Canadian 
community and this can happen only when he feels he is fully accepted by Canadians and 
that he is making a contribution to Canadian life. In the economic sense this may happen 
fairly quickly, but socially and culturally it takes much longer. 


The Citizenship Branch has based its integration program on the premise that 
Canadian culture will be enriched and strengthened by diversity. Traditionally, Canada 
is a country with two basic cultures—English and French—and from the very beginning 
of Canada’s history as a nation the principle of acceptance of religious, cultural and social 
differences has been recognized. The influx of immigrants from many ethnic backgrounds 
has added cultural variety without changing this basic principle. At the same time, 
all Canadians share a common citizenship within a common framework of government 
and democratic institutions. All take pride in Canadian achievements and in the develop- 
ment of Canadian culture. 


In keeping with the democratic belief in the dignity and freedom of the individual, 
it is felt that integration should be voluntary and should not be pressed. It is assumed that 
integration is more moderate in its demands on the immigrant and less painful for him 
than assimilation would be. Assimilation usually means the complete absorption of the 
newcomer by the dominant culture. In the process, cultural and social differences are 
worn off and a more-or-less homogeneous society emerges. Integration, on the other hand, 
recognizes and respects the cultural contributions that may be made by people of diverse 
ethnic backgrounds who, nevertheless, are devoted to the welfare of the same country. 


The ultimate responsibility for integration rests with the Canadian people for, without 
their acceptance of the newcomers into community life, there can be no integration. One of 
the main objectives of the Citizenship Branch therefore has been to encourage under- 
standing and co-operation between old and new Canadians and between the various ethnic 
groups in the population. 


There are many kinds of non-governmental organizations interested in the welfare and 
adjustment of immigrants which are co-operating with the Citizenship Branch in carrying 
out its objectives. They include immigrant aid societies, women’s organizations, service 
clubs, welfare agencies, church groups, educational bodies, citizenship councils and ethnic 
organizations. 


The immigrant aid societies have as their express purpose the assistance of newcomers. 
This they do by meeting the immigrants at the ports of entry, helping them get settled, 
directing them to the regular community services, and sometimes providing educational 
programs and special counselling services for them. Other organizations with broader 
community or educational aims include the integration of newcomers in their program plan- 
ning. Language classes for housewives, social gatherings, program participation by new- 
comers, receptions following citizenship court ceremonies—these are some of the ways in 
which voluntary groups help the new Canadians find their place in the community. In 
some areas there are dozens of organizations and agencies working on behalf of newcomers. 
This has led to the formation of co-ordinating bodies or citizenship councils in many centres 
so that the work may be carried on more effectively and with less overlapping. 
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Prominent among the groups specially concerned about immigrants are the ethnic 
organizations, associations of people grouped according to ethnic background—Dutch, 
German, Italian, Chinese, and so on. While they have a variety of aims and interests, 
most of the ethnic organizations have a sense of responsibility towards newcomers of their 
own language and culture and often help them over the difficult early months or even years 
in the new country. At an ethnic centre the newcomer finds friends who speak his own lan- 
guage and who can explain many of the things that puzzle him about his new environment. 
He loses his social isolation and finds release from frustrations and tensions. In a strictly 
practical way, also, many ethnic organizations offer advice and counselling and give assist- 
ance in learning the language. 


A similar source of help is available to newcomers through the ethnic press. There are 
over 150 newspapers and periodicals in Canada that are printed in languages other than 
English or French. Many of these papers publish Canadian news as well as news from the 
homeland. They help to interpret the Canadian scene and very often the editorial columns 
offer good advice to newcomers. 


Thus the foreign language press and the ethnic organizations both provide a bridge 
from the old world to the new and facilitate the adjustment of immigrants to their 
adopted land. 


The Citizenship Branch welcomes the activities of voluntary groups on behalf of new- 
comers and assists them in various ways. Publications, films and filmstrips on citizenship 
and integration topics are made available for program purposes. Citizen, a periodical 
published five times a year, is designed especially as a service to voluntary organizations 
engaged in citizenship programs. 


Contact between the Branch and non-governmental organizations is maintained by 
the Liaison Division of the Citizenship Branch. Several area offices have been established 
for this purpose, one in each of the four western provinces, four in Ontario, two in Quebec 
and one in the Atlantic region. In addition, a senior officer has been stationed in Toronto 
and one in Montreal to supervise the servicing of the two most populous provinces, and a 
national office in Ottawa has the special responsibility of working with national organi- 
zations. 


The liaison officers are available for consultation regarding the policy and resources 
of the Citizenship Branch and for assistance in planning citizenship and integration programs 
or projects. They frequently act in an advisory or resource capacity at conferences, sem- 
inars or workshops where integration or intergroup relations are central themes. Financial 
assistance is sometimes given by the Branch to community projects of a pilot nature, and 
to organizations that undertake a particular task in the field of integration or intergroup 
relations. The Citizenship Branch promotes and sponsors regional conferences and other 
meetings in this field. 


The Branch has sponsored two national citizenship seminars, the first in 1953 at 
Scarborough near Toronto, and the second in 1958 at Minaki near Winnipeg. ‘These occa- 
sions gave government officials and community leaders from all parts of Canada an op- 
portunity to exchange ideas on integration problems and the respective roles of government 
and voluntary organizations. 


Section 2.—Immiégration Statistics 


The numbers of immigrant arrivals in Canada year by year from 1913 to 1957 are 
shown in Table 1. Tables 2 to 8 provide statistical analyses of the content of the immigra- 
tion movement in recent years. The numbers of persons refused admission at ports of 
entry and those deported from Canada in the years 1955-57 are given in Table 9. 


During the period 1913-57, 4,124,246 immigrants were admitted to Canada. The 
annual influx ranged from a high of 400,870 in 1913 to a low of 7,576 in 1942, the average 
yearly intake for the period being 91,650. The total number of immigrant arrivals in the 
postwar period 1946-57 was 1,669,340, representing an average of 139,112 a year. 
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1.—Immigrant Arrivals 1913-57 


Nore.—Figures for 1852-93 are given in the 1942 Year Book, p. 153, and for 1894-1912 in the 1948-49 edition, p. 175. 


| 
Year Arrivals Year Arrivals Year Arrivals Year Arrivals Year Arrivals 
ee | Noss No. No. Now ca o7 No. eS 
; 1913 et 400,870 || 1922...... 64,224 || 19381...... 27,530 || 1940...... 11,324 || 1949...... 95,217 
rece. 150,484 || 1923...... 133,729 || 1982...... 20,591 || 1941...)... 9,329 || 1950...... 73,912 
Mee. -ce...)) 36,665} 19245)... ,. 124, 164 || 1983...... 14,382 || 1942...... $g9T0- AGS cane 3 194,391 
m916.5..5.... 55,914 |] 1925...... 84,907 || 1934...... 12,476 ft 1943 8,604 1952.0... 164, 498 
Biol7........ 72,910 || 1926...... 185,982 || 1935...... LU 20 W944 so, 12,801 4 1983 .csccies: 168, 868 
RN es ss 415845 4927-2... 158, 886 || 1936...... 145643 4945-00 22,722 || 1954...... 154, 227 
Mees... 107,698 |} 1928...... 166,783 || 1987...... 15,101 || 1946.<.... ZL 719M. 1958 oats 109, 946 
Bea sens. 138,824 || 1929...... 164,993 || 1938...... 17,244 |) 1947...... 64,127 || 1956...... 164, 857 
04 Rae 91,728 }/ 1930...... 104,806 || 1939...... 16,994 |/ 1948...... 125, 414 || 1957.-.... 282,164 


The figures of Table 2 show that during the five-year period 1953-57, 33.1 p.c. of the 
immigration flow came from the United Kingdom and Ireland, 55.1 p.c. from Continental 
_ Europe, 5.8 p.c. from the United States and 6.0 p.c. from all other countries. 


2.—Immigrant Admissions by Country of Last Permanent Residence 1953-57 


Note.—Comparable figures for 1946-49 are given in the 1951 Year Book, p. 143, and for 1950-52 in the 1956 
edition, p. 182; figures in less detail for 1939-45 appear in the 1950 edition, p. 186. 


Country 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
: No. No. No. No. No. 
British Isles— 

aes baa ie ia aan ne gt eatin 31,929 29,618 21,813 36, 422 79,811 
Beesnerneirilands: i!) $25) ee oe 4,255 2,889 1,397 2,967 4,988 
eer te 9,683 9,919 5,472 10,055 22,180 
MERC ee pk cress! i) Se See 707 694 546 802 1,724 
BI IN Bite oe ea 2g es ae a 217 261 154 144 286 
a otale, British Isles, 6.-...0 F325... 46,791 43,381 29, 382 50,390 108,989 
Other Commonwealth........................... 4,021 4,770 4,548 5,191 7,383 
Totals, Commonwealth............... 50, 812 48,151 33,930 55,581 116,372 
Mumiiiowt Ireland..................0........... rg AWA 2,059 1,038 2,229 5,008 

Continental Europe— 
SS ae er nS 25 16 30 30 20 
“WLNLE Es Tani Base ES ae ain RL Cie ne die tao a 4,045 3,672 2,869 8, 809 5, 869 
Sa a a ene 34, 193 28,479 17, 630 26,061 28, 430 
nd RRR SS ieee ae ain 23,704 23,780 19,139 27,939 27,740 
MAS he ole en 20,341 16,182 6,759 7,792 11,934 
ES Rees en cee a See 136 45 113 186 690 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics!...... |. 69 24 4 14 19 
Other European countries.................... 17,750 17,144 13,394 26, 699 67,773 
ESS ea a eileen a 9,407 10,131 10,395 9,777 11,008 
SES 6, 263 4,544 4,645 4,740 6,951 
Totals, All Countries............... 168,868 154, 227 109, 946 164,857 282,164 


a Sense es Sa 


1 In both Europe and Asia. 2 Includes U.S. citizens on permit but applying for permanent residence. 
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Sex, Age and Marital Status.—In the ten-year period 1948-57 adult males com- 
prised 42.0 p.c. of the immigrant arrivals, adult females 32.9 p.c. and children under 18 
years of age the remaining 25.1 p.c. Without relation to age, 55.2 p.c. of the newcomers 
were males. 


3.—Sex Distribution of Immigrants as Adult Males, Adult Females and Children, 1948-57 


Nore.—Figures from 1930 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1946 edition. 


SUE ee ee ee 


Under 18 Years 


Adult Adult 
Year Males Females Total 
Males Females 
No No No. No No 
(QASH, eas cok 5 tee RR mate aso das aia evemen el Saerenete 52,986 45,191 14,104. |, 1G) 16S 125,414 
NGA Osteo ea Soe cers wey EM RRB eee suai etonens 39,044 32,957 12,118 11,098 95,217 
ADO Sees rs castro ee edn aus Moshe ee eee te 30,700 Amalie 10, 287 8, 753 73,912 
LOST Le Oe PRMD Musas Ime ia woke 2s renee 95,818 53, 239 24,348 20,986 194,391 
TRO) Neer Om near Mod Jy ORO AAR can VR MR re Serr 66, 083 53, 443 23,766 21, 206 164, 498 
[OS eee Ae Re eh ae ee: ot Ont Mchne gece Peotone 68, 269 56, 425 23,153 21,021 168, 868 
[O54 BA ce ee oe eee ee ee eect 64,551 51,690 19,980 18,006 154, 227 
SO ea oercuse sche eee Rech ax Aas Pat SECO Te eee ene 42,425 40,120 14,403 12,998 109, 946 
NO Gib ccs ttre ee eee EET torn oka eatacte 67, 880 55,574 21,661 19, 742 164, 857 
1K a anid ney eee al wins 5,51 hid Meiernrae nts nin 115,765 92, 202 , 88,461 35, 736 282, 164 


In 1957, 77.7 p.c. of the males and 74.9 p.c. of the females arriving were 15 years of 
age or over as compared with 78.9 p.c. and 77.0 p.c. respectively in 1956. Of those arriv- 
ing in 1957 who were 15 years of age or over, 56.7 p.c. were married, 39.4 p.c. were single 
and 3.5 p.c. were widowed or divorced. The total number of single males exceeded the 
number of single females by 29,550 but there were more females than males in the widowed 
and divorced categories. In the single class, males were 48.5 p.c. more numerous than fe- 
males, the numerical superiority being particularly heavy in the age group 15-29 vears. 


4.—Sex and Marital Status of Immigrant Arrivals, by Age Group, 1957 
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Males 
Age Group ane — 

Single Married Widowed | Divorced | Separated Total 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 
(B= 14 ssresraha aman eee terisicte alee 34,337 — ~- _ — 34,337 
TDP LGN ete ect erectenerr 10, 752 129 _ 1 — 10, 882 
OO =" DATE as ERD RE Yer 24,281 5, 562 9 28 18 29,898 
Asc TOA AG Re Ret ern sete rg MO SEO Hic 13, 620 15, 434 34 162 78 29,328 
SOR BOT peo ey gee ae sw re eirereete oa Grecia 26, 092 82 458 130 32,989 
AQ NAO be Ss Se Pepi he ok er ettcaaes 978 10,077 103 267 84 11,509 
BUS De as Fe cna hore ier arenes: 209 3,193 136 65 26 3, 629 
GIT Ai NGS PONE Ps nkwhoia anh oooGac dnp ac 63 1,201 350 26 14 1,654 


Totals ere 90, 467 61, 688 714 1,007 350 154, 225 
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4.—Sex and Marital Status of Immigrant Arrivals, by Age Group, 1957—concluded 


Females 
Age Group oo 
Single Married Widowed | Divorced | Separated Total 
No No No No. No No 

MP AEV OAS 2 Pot fils corde oe le wim deals, race 32,049 z= — == _ 32,049 
ee: Beas ie vine ia. cise Fae eh V,010 1,663 5 2 2 9,047 
PU SS ig PA wie oe 11,070 12,675 28 89 32 23, 894 
oR oe ELS eg A A 5,599 15,302 50 223 68 21,242 
SE RS A el Se ee 3,509 20,034 247 559 116 24,465 
LUN ISDS AAS ieee a oe Se 853 7,199 547 411 96 9,106 
UC co Tit os CURIE 6h a SAE Ree eer 298 2,827 19223; 252 141 4,741 
MMEVCATS OF OV Cla chit, aocies\s oie cist cas 164 994 2,086 84 66 3,394 
NOURISH arcs Aeiseos: 69,917 69, 694 4,186 1,629 521 127,938 


Birthplace, Nationality and Origin.—Of the immigrant arrivals in 1957, 41.8 p.c. 
- were born in Commonwealth countries or in the Regublic of Ireland, compared with 33.5 p.c. 
in 1956, 30.3 p.c. in 1955, 31.2 p.c. in 1954, 29.9 p.c. in 1953 and 28.2 p.c. in 1952. In 1957, 
23.7 p.c. of the newcomers were born in Germany, Italy or the Netherlands, 3.2 p.c. were 
born in the United States and 31.3 p.c. in other countries. 


5.—Birthplaces of Immigrant Arrivals 1955-57 


; Nore.—Figures from 1942 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1948-49 
edition. 


Birthplace 1955 1956 1957 Birthplace 1955 1956 1957 
No. No. No. 3 No. No. No. 
Commonwealth— Continent of South 
British Isles— PAMOTICR cee cece ee cose 506 492 763 
IP IAN ae iseitee cean A 18597 Sh 27h se) 750 
Northern Ireland........ 1,549 3,142 5,358 || Continent of Asia— 
MCObLANC ieee. aneact sess ts 5,775 | 10,3382) |°22,528 Chink eee on oes 2) 623) |) 2a Wa O15 40 
WV rlesue sets We rte a Ct 734 1,097 2,345 STAC reeset Laan 99 162 245 
MECSAED ASIES oe ooeiciesccle oo 118 122 220 JADA ater teks Surat mera letes 110 142 204 
Others, BReREAss Ose esas 731 1,099 924 
Totals, British Isles....| 26,773 | 45,964 | 102,201 
ee Continent of KEurope— 
SATISbIia ack bree ae 1,996 | 3,126] 2,620 
Other Commonwealth— Belesithinesrsaeesse terete rote 15215-} 253705) 3,126 
rAtmca (British) 5... sc...» 443 589 811 Czechoslovakia............ 663 892 933 
PANTS UI ALIA 1.055, eons i.e eiere« ss 1,302 1,:605.| =2,682 IBY ssaneoyshel <p wecnaeere to ees eee ieevis | sy Bee || a ly 
NACA Ecole cin ne ias aoe 669 660 650 Ranlandeaeek pis ce te eres 642 1,099 2, 833 
bach A ege Aaa AS eae 538 729 894 HE TANCE tenes See Tete ea ae ce 2336" |) 3,070 | 4 845 
New Zealand......5).... 310 393 608 Germany ee el ZSSelizo+c16 192605450 
West Indies (British).... 804 1,065 1 SON CRCECE Ee > pee ae: 2,927 5,078 5,464 
Oiherivestne shew ween 840 | 1,070} 1,481 me ary cee eae ae 680 | 4,583 | 31,897 
Ttalyy eee tee eos ae |) 9), 960" |= 29; 189 18 28)694 
Republic of Ireland......... 15.584 |, 33,220 7,626 Latvia.,%s. eg Se ee aa Fe 838 346 379 
HTP MUANIASE A noteoestt seee 177 209 199 
Netherlands. :.es. see. 6,655 7,627 | 11,689 
Continent of Africa (other INCOR Way eet cates ae 722 848 |} 1,333 
POAMEBibish)) css. ccs oc 83 488 | 2,540 Polen Chetek teenie tec 2,350 | 2,593 | 3,182 
OMISIL AS oe cee eae 557 714 957 
Switzer] ancient ects cr 739 1,243 1,510 
Continent of North Union of Soviet Socialist 
America— Republics! . sea-ces anes te 1,109 968 | 1,150 
Central America........... 25 28 33 PYAUGOSIA VIDS cisco setae cae 1-916) 1a. 2.8035 |8 65 202 
MEXICO atte coe ee acbcave erafetnis 72 59 119 OTEr See ce ee ate ete 1,961 2,611 6,665 
Mimited tates. Ss. . 6h... ce 8,487 8,016 | 9,092 |__| 
RO Blv erect scie.s wisls aistacbls ei as 87 78 94 Grand Totals............ 109.9462] 164,8573) 282,1644 
1 In both Europe and Asia. 2 Includes 5 born at sea and 246 not stated. 3 Includes 3 born at sea 
and 645 not stated. 4 Includes 12 born at sea and 397 not stated. 


Out of every one hundred immigrants admitted to Canada during the three-year 
period 1955-57, 40 were British subjects, 10 were citizens of Germany, 10 of Italy, 4 of the 
Netherlands and 4 of the United States; other nationalities made up the remaining 32. 
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6.— Citizenship of Immigrant Arrivals 1955-57 


Nots.—Figures from 1930 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1936 


edition. 


Country of Citizenship 1955 1956 1957 Country of Citizenship 1955 
No. No. No. No. 

PAUISUESI Gt. ec soe eee 1,298 1,682 2 COS lmNeVNErIAN GSH a2 teaeoe ee aetae 6, 885 
PATS CELA. othe hota et ais eh eee 1,997 3,193 DAG Sel eINew:sZ ealeun Clan on seen nee 306 
Bela Ss ees Soe eee 1RO27 seme e2200| 220 LlelwN Orwavge mer taitn ces] creer 686 
GentralsAmentcaan (ena 20 17 LS Pa kistane «6% Geren poe oes 48 
Geylon.wee. ess ae eee 20 61 15" i Polandgee: ocscccte eck oer 169 
(Ging eee soa 2. 535 2,044 foG0n Me orirealise ata care oe e212 
Czechoslovakia............-. 36 30 14 Southennmenteamier ce: missin tse 350 
Denmarikt. eens ae ae eee 1,379 3,605 7,780 || Southern Rhodesia.......... 35 
d UNG OA ere aes ardor e Haale 32 78 LOGAN Spal sees ce eee ae Se ee 146 
Hstoniacdacn: afb eee ere: 46 30 23° SWEdEline ersten. eee 278 
TER EDA Y6 leg bere a meee etter Li ee 628 1,074 Pes MS ayaa UNO L. coos eR nd Gul ee 728 
WTrance td ee ee 2,332 3,427 6, 204 Via ar erie Leer eens 26 
Germanys tte. ae ee 71S Sel 256590 M28 ole: lteRamisiase. comme accents eee 
(GTECCE. 23 Fan Ee ed 2,907 5,104 Ciyar: AkeUal lead Wi gh eaten peer ye ere Clee Agr tc or 22 
IER erin gear kee fis cet ae 139 | 3,914 | 31,801 || Union of South Africa........ 276 
EGU S Sa Rete neat bo ee re 192 249 177 TORO MEUS Seer ee ee ee 26 
rélandas fice. ie eee 1,261 2,664 6,398 || United Kingdom and Colories| 30,195 
Israelis hee. eee rate 276 346 OoTalinO MUtCAU States eae. eee ee: 9,597 
Italy. 20 O7TIA2ORO2 oe cOs Voonll YUP OSla ia ee Santee ee eee 394 
VE DAM ete. sae ane 99 12 180s Other-Ainican ss eee eee y 
1 SS tig be a ae oe ry ae en een Ui aN 118 82 101) (OtherAsiana seen esc 29 
He banOnis wate mea 334 452 416 || Other European............. 43 
Det nianiaemceen cs on nae ants 55 50 HENRI ONAatcidsiaay Sepaciaets epaerrs aR eae: 3 4,442 
JRiXeMLDOUrON ere one 42 166 159 ae 
IMEX COR eek a ee ee ee 65 49 88 
IN. GrOCCO meee ae eee es 320 Totals. eee ak 


1956 1957 

No. No. 
7,896 | 12,132 
3881 596 
838 1;321 
36 83 
267 810 
1,729 4,486 
310 506 
25 40 
359 845 
416 788 
1,215 1,515 
14 18 
4 55 
48 120 
365 513 
2 48 
50,563 |109, 252 
9,038 | 10,087 
460 1,050 
28 63 
64 62 
87 119 


282,164 


Immigrants of Continental European origin comprised 56.6 p.c. of the influx during 


1957 and those of British origin made up 42 p.c. 


Proportions of Continental Europeans 


in 1955 and 1956 were 64.1 p.c. and 63.2 p.c., respectively, and British origin 32.3 p.c. 
and 34.3 p.c. in the same period. 


7.—Crigins of Immigrant Arrivals 1935-57 


Norse.—Figures from 1926 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 


1939 edition. 


Origin 1955 1956 1957 Origin 1955 1956 1957 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
British— Continental European— 
Fung lis nme, coke ackeeies tet she eke 22,422 | 35,204 | 75,546 concluded 
Piste oo ee Ee acces se 4.910 8,242 | 15,828 Gert y TAT Re, <A Bea tl ae 356 342 434 
DSCOUULS rec) eee Geen 14 2959-1) Lle Sil aoa ooo Wibluanian, eben: =e ee eee 191 216 190 
Welshieereos) (RPG ae bas). 846 1,154 | 2,629 Ibuxenmbourge seem tee 37 153 127 
- IMALtGS6 ita tad tae, See 355 381 657 
Totals, British.......... 35,467 | 56,587 | 118,536 || Netherlands................ 7,328 8,257.| 12,720 
Polishis she ie cee aoe 2.073 2,438 3,096 
Portuguese iwerns.: bese Pane 1,439 1,984 4,768 
Continental European— Romanians sencn pec oe 105 153 213 
Albanians Ae Bele aie nce. 21 6 26 FRUSSIAII Saar eee oe 297 288 442 
SA ISthlane ae. tetie di ttnosres 1, 835 2,982 2,364 Scandinavian— 
Beloian anu save bet ace A OUSe ee aL: 2,811 Danish $0 35 eo ee ea 1,496 onde 7, 883 
iBulgarianie seis ee ee ees 4] 33 59 Foelandice,...-hee we va 25 41 61 
OC Lee eae oma: fete ts oe: 354 347 360 INORWepiain ss a ete 898 1,011 1,536 
Ey SCOTS Deke t ee eek ee OR 194 166 226 Swedish tabn. woe ae 488 596 991 
inn sien ces ee eee tee 652 1,128 2, 884 Spanishie sy sor oe ee 335 571 1235 
rene ne. a ctee Aes ste nae ee 2, 941 3,768 6,214 Swiss + ach. oe oe 680 a Pe a gs 1,358 
Germilanhtee see eee es cene oe 19,588 | 27,843 | 31,191 Witenes Writental sear ene ine ee 560 578 530 
GeO Ne eee nee 3,057 5,274 5, 706 Vurosiav Closes sca) Cees 1,416 2,043 sey iia 
Tne aria Nets eee ce eee 478 4,340 | 29,911 — 
Dalian: i4ciacee metre wont co 20,545 | 30,064 | 29,763 Totals, Continental 
JOWisloeres uate eee t ce erate 1,660 2,190 6,037 European.............. 70,460 | 104,164 1159, 564 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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7.— Origins of Immigrant Arrivals 1955-57—concluded 


Origin 1955 1956 1957 Origin 1955 1956 1957 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Other— Other—concluded 
“ACEP OME) C1 Co es 56 87 91 IN OST ORME eri atoton nares eens ees 414 572 723 
PALMIONIAN 5 is. eS). 3 re 144 189 285 Pe RMIAS 2 okS Pr PRS es ee 15 11 24 
COSTS Seo ae Sena Be 2,602 2,103 1,686 NGI ICES errata ges 20 56 93 
muascelndian.. oe. lke. o_o 249 332 334 Niotistatedin.s ther.e. Sue. 52 80 146 
Indian (American).......... 28 31 24 $$ | ——_—__|—______ 
NEDAMESO Mt fies he. cc hoes: 102 124 185 Totals, Other........... 4,019 | 4,106] 4,064 
eabanesct 6 Shem tae. 326 494 453 |] —_— | —_-— —_ 
DIET Tees eee |. Lees 11 27 20 Grand Totals....... 109,946 | 164,857 | 282,164 
1 Includes a few minor groups. 2 Reported as Swiss origin but evidently one of the constituent races 
such as German, French, Italian, etc. 3 Includes 118 Syrian in 1955, 80 in 1956 and 92 in 1957. 


IMMIGRANT ARRIVALS BY ORIGIN, 1952 AND 1957 
(SELECTED GROUPS) 
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Destination and Occupation.—Approximately 54 p.c. of the immigrants admitted 
to Canada in 1957 declared that they would enter the labour force. The other 46 p.c. 
were wives, children, other dependants and retired persons. Of the workers, 11.4 p.c. 
were classed as professional and managerial, 7.2 p.c. were in agricultural occupations, 11.6 
p.c. In service occupations, 35.9 p.c. in manufacturing, mechanical and construction trades, 
and 12.9 p.c. were general labourers. Almost 50 p.c. of the gainfully occupied female 
immigrants were in service occupations. 


Ontario absorbed 52.1 p.c. of the arrivals in 1957, Quebec 19.5 p.c., British Columbia 
and the Prairie Provinces 26.6 p.c. and the Atlantic Provinces 1.8 p.c. 
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8.—Intended Destination and Occupation of Immigrants Admitted to Canada 1957 


Intended Destination 


| | | | ee 


er i gS | S| NS | | ES | | ES | | | —— SS | LL! 


No. Intended Occupation 
1 |Managerial (owners, managers, officials) 
2: Professional <.c.i5:545 cscsatesaer eee 
8 | Accountants and auditors.............. 
4: | DHATCHIFECIS Sas Que ee a ee ee 
5 | Chemists (other than pharmacists).... 
6 ID GntiStSiag.we ae toe eee Sees rate 
7 Draughtsmen and designers........... 
8 | Aeronautical engineers................. 
9+| *Chemical engineers... =. oss =. tee sc 
10 | Civil engineers (and other professional 
ENLINECELSj1 7006: 8-) wae ne oes te eeretete 
APE thorestnysenonecrs: ened. «eee ce 
Tale lectricnleengineerser-.o.. mec interac ee 
13 Mechanical engineers...............4-- 
14 | Metallurgical engineers................ 
15 Mining engineers nec. secisiee ie cree 
16 Laboratory technicians and assistants, 
| OW CS eae RET Das Hoke Sea CA Wd Meters Bic 
17 Graduatemursesss.ceee.8 eho oee 
18 | Physicians and surgeons............... 
19 | Teachers and professors.............:.. 
20 | Other professional workers............. 
ie Clericalen ccc te eee eee 
22 Stenographers and typists.............. 
23-\ Other clericaluworkelsecse.- ee sees: 
24 |Transportation. 2) 5.5.22600 2 oo tes core 
25 | Air pilots, captains and mates, railway 
conductors, locomotive engineers, etc. 
26 | Other transportation workers.......... 
27 1}Communicationes...5..4: 02-4. oeese es: 
28. COMMERCIAL a ces eaten ae: eee tee 
29 Commercial travellers dnd salesmen... 
30 Sales clerkeuaaaa ster cies Cries Oreos: 
Sl le Other trading workers)... ... 0h 
Soe RIN ANCIAlenet eyes ea nos «ceil 
33s MORVEICCHe roe ries tae Mt he ere 
34 | Barbers, hairdressers, manicurists..... 
35 INUTSESATCES S. nacrs at eee comarca 
36° | Cooks ee insincere ace 
37 IDOMESHIC SErVANUSsu eo eee ie eo 
38 | Other non-professional service workers. . 
$9. (ASricultural. sassee es hota eee eee 
40 Farmers and agriculturists............. 
41 Hari labourers ance tine. ere ne es eee 
42 |Fishing, Trapping and Logging....... 
43 FIShermienc cma crere ns cone tee 
44 “ETADDCUSH RE eo nga cic Citas ER a ae ee 
45 Bushmen and lumbermen.............. 
AG =) VER IAEIN Sst iecoreta sous cay eve. Saketbie bass eRaots 
47 INDIR ETS Sorts atte ccs oieiest hes aarti eye reece 
ASsion Oil ‘fieldaworkers 0.2. Ae ee ee 
49 Other workers in mines, quarries...... 
50 |Manufacturing, Mechanical and Con- 
Structioney Sees ho eee 
51 | Aircraft mechanics and repairmen.... 
52 Automobile mechanics and repairmen.. 
53g AE DAKErS Eee eae iey. nate doe tear de eer ies 
54 | Blacksmiths, hammermen, forgemen.. 
55 Bollermakers,<platers eects seme ce ae cece 
56 Bricksand stone masons seecses ae ee 
57 Butchers and meat cutters............. 
58 | Butter and cheese makers............. 
59 | Cabinet and furniture makers.......... 
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1 4 194 52 
1 55 34| 3,037 
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20) — 107; — 
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8.—Intended Destination and Occupation of Immigrants Admitted to Canada 1957—cont. 


Intended Destination 
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8.—Intended Destination and Occupation of Immigrants Admitted to Canada 1957—cont. 


Manufacturing, Mechanical and Con- 


struction—concluded 
@Warpenterss oo Searwe ee waee eats ee fete 
Compositors and typesetters........... 
Construction and machinery operators . 
Coremakers sere ohh ce Sa cee 


SEITE LOTSS serene ae eae ee NR ote 


Machine operatorsons tke ieee ce 
Machinists ti. ens... cae tise Sera cee 
Mechanics and repairmen.............. 
Metal fitters and assemblers........... 
Ni CESA aoe ee en oe eee 
Mai wastes 5 eines ebenees tesco ee 
NF OULGETS ate eteniar tak aero ee 
Painters, decorators, glaziers.......... 
Patternmakerstiek oe cir te <a e eoe 
Photoengravers and lithographers...... 
IPlasterenssanG latnens; ess eee cen 
Plumbers and pipe fitters.............. 


Printers and pressmen and plate printers 


Radiomepalnii enn. cet. eo oe eae ee 
Sawyers iCwOod) eee Lotions. os cuca ae 
Sheet metal workers and tinsmiths.... 
Shoemakers and shoe repairers........ 
Spinners and weavers...............+.- 
Stationary. engineers=...2 54..40- 4.28 
Stonecutters and dressers......./....... 
PL atl OF SRA Re See citer. soe sice ce 


Toolmakers, diemakers and setters.... 
Wpholstererseaaniiace:. ce. ae. eras oe 
Welders and flame cutters............. 
Other workers in food products........ 
Other workers in rubber products...... 


Other workers in leather and leather 


DLOGUGUS fot ere core ee eee ae 


Other workers in clothing and textile 


BOOS a HAA Pie een ae eee 
Other workers in wood products....... 


Workers in pulp, paper and paper pro- 


Other workers in printing and publishing 


Other etal pwOLkercs =e eee ee 


Other workers in non-metallic mineral 


PLOCUCUS prc maa TIN ree eee 


Other manufacturing and mechanical 


WOLKERSErs Mia tare eels vas eh a mae 


Labourers (other than agricultural, 


fishing, logging and mining)......... 
NOt. Statedtcc:) «Werk od. ote Fee 
Totals, Workers.................... 


Dependants— 
VA BRKos Sao cought Gener ers ee coe ie meee 


OChEersts 5 Verge Beier che ethene 


Intended Destination 
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8.—Intended Destination and Occupation of Immigrants Admitted to Canada 1957—conc!l. 


Intended Destination 
Yukon No. 
Man. Alta. BAG: and 
N.W.T. 
No. | No. No. | No. | No. | No. } No. No. 
— — 849} — — 4,434 1 
— a 45) — — -= 305 2 
— — 64; — — a 384 3 
— — — 6} — — — 23 4° 
81 60 4 127, — 2 49 5 
—_ -— 515} — —_— 3, 432 6 
— -= — 12; — — — 105 7 
] 10 3; — — 157 8 
— — — 2 — — 12 9 
— 1 43; — —_ —_ 345 10 
— — — ~ — — — 11 
28 oO 241 2 — — 22252 12 
29 6 287 6 — 1,984 13 
— 54 — 450} — — Seay) 14 
47 1 417 5 — Sood 15 
— — 1 5) — — 16 
— — — 12; — — — 66 17 
— — 38} — — — 386 18 
— 31 — 3144 — — 2,084 19 
— — — 25, — — = 169 29 
— — — 8; — _ — 49 24 
— 1 — 55| — — 364 22 
_ 23 — 2644 — — 1, 449 23 
— 2, — 52] =< — — ole 24 
_- 5 -—— 64, — — — 637 25 
— 1 — 18} — — oo ‘ay 26 
— 2 — 90} — — — 640 27 
— 13 — 70). — — — 630 28 
2 = 1 22 1 — — 153 29 
— 4 54 bet 387 39 
— 2 — 1] — — = 28 al 
9 69 2 — 1 OL 32 
— 2 4 _ — 24 33 
-— 13 — 156} — — — 1,704 34 
7 4} — — 378 35 
— 25 278 — — 1,700 36 
— 8 44 — a 360 
_ ] — 8; — —— — 91 
3; — 7 — 120 
8 10 31 20) — “= 351 
28] — 19 14 42 — 200 
— 2 93 4; — — 473 
— 1 —_ 33} — — — 98 
5 3 if 33 9) — — 201 
1 6 — 141 1 1} — 946 
— 1 1 30 7, YY — 251 
39 33 64 406 86} — — 2,848 
~- 11 — 152) — 2; — 863 
20 238 33] 2,244 43 9) — 19,048 
3 10 10 105 104 1) — 543 
1,153) 1,941 1,873/15, 783) 4,314 80 20) 115,332 
2,067 3,998} — 6,936; — 4] — 
15582) 1,337 623 2,754! 5,021] 4,390 rail 27|| 36,639 
136 24 320 420 664 1 6 2,2b5 
77, 632/69, 465 6,921) 4,693) 2,588] 1,839 12,186) 8,945] 21, 224/16, 304 108 94) 154,226} 127,938) 282,164 
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Deportations.—Persons unable to meet the requirements of the Immigration Act 
and Regulations may be refused admission to Canada upon applying at ports of entry, and 
certain classes not considered suited to the Canadian way of life may be deported. Regula- 
tions covering rejections and deportations are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, pp. 173-174. 


9.—Refusals and Deportations, by Cause and Nationality, 1955-57 


Nors.—Figures from 1903 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 


a Se ee S066 — SS SS 


REFUSALS DerortTAaTIONS ArTER ADMISSION! 
Cause and Nationality 1955 | 1956 | 1957 Cause and Nationality 1955 | 1956 | 1957 
No. | No. | No. No. | No. | No. 
From Overseas— 
CAUSE CAUSE 

Mentalrandeme cticaile serpasercire tie 60 11 4 || Mental and medical................ 125 91 55 

(Oriol ciated» Sdn ceipichomaeia tie Sacer 123 103 Gvaleublicicharces teehee ce eee 23 Phil 13 

; ———|———_|——_] Criminality..............-...-.05- 192 | 164] 145 

NATIONALITY Misrepresentation and stealth...... 282 | 249 | 262 

Britis heron es sonar ema tee are 119 82 20 VW. Other CAUSES ne csm critter cme aera 81 79 34 
OPS seen atte ere ceisie 64 82 51 ——— | ——_ | ——— 

ed NATIONALITY 

Totals from Overseas......... 183 | 114 7A BRS ial N ome, woman tatoo One oom: OD ace 2a loo 

= "United etatesac ....ctele cece sacs ee 124 123 98 

From United States.............. D751) 26358 1 ReGSoe Others ga.c saeeae occ. oe re son.e be 352) | 2695/7 256 

Grand Totals, Refusals....... 1,934 | 1,467| 839 | Grand Totals, Deportations....| 703 | 604 | 509 


1 Includes deserting seamen deported. 


Returning Canadians.—The number of Canadians who returned to Canada during 
the years 1950 to 1957 after having resided in the United States were as follows: 1950, 
3,518; 1951, 3,635; 1952, 4,707; 1953, 4,606; 1954, 4,516; 1955, 3,942; 1956, 4,740; and 1957, 
5,426. 


Section 3.—Emig¢gration Statistics 


Emigration from Canada is an important factor tending to offset to some extent 
both present and past immigration activities. The movement to the United States of 
native-born Canadians as well as of Europeans who originally migrated to Canada attained 
considerable proportions at certain periods. The figures of Table 10, showing the numbers 
of persons entering the United States from Canada during the years 1948-57 were obtained 
from the Immigration and Naturalization Service of the United States Department of 
Justice. No Canadian statistics on emigration are available. 


10.—Persons Entering the United States from Canada, Years Ended June 30, 1948-57 


Source: Immigration and Naturalization Service, United States Department of Justice. 


Year Number Year Number 
LGA Mae Fe toe! Wass sais enisetetarmcteeee tinaete s 24,788 95S" see catcstiate con ete doe Oabmeeeae 36, 283 
1 GAD Rete rns (corer cede sabe vos cclicesrons thateeas ase oneaels 25, 156 LO 5 4e Fe Scones cote es 15 eR nae 34, 873 
195 Oia erate: a. ee ee eae 21, 885 TO5 5). tase at heat, cok aR lace eT 32,435 
[95 Saab eee. oc ee ete 25, 880 1956. ceehs.. Ol ace ae eee 42,363 
TOR Dred meee. cuba hg teers eater tele 33,354 iy (eee, tyes eRe wil LN PP at Hoe Priaehs oe Bd ON 46,354 


1 Newfoundland not included. 
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PART II.—CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP* 


Naturalization procedures and events leading to the passing of the Canadian Citizen- 
ship Act are given in the 1951 Year Book, pp. 153-155. 


Section 1.—The Canadian Citizenship Act 


. The Canadian Citizenship Act came into force on Jan. 1, 1947, its purpose being to 
_ give a clear definition of Canadian citizenship and provide an underlying community of 
status for all the people of Canada. Since Jan. 18, 1950, the administration of Canadian 
citizenship has been the responsibility of the Department of Citizenship and Immigration. 
The provisions of the Act and its several amendments are outlined in some detail in the 
1955 Year Book, pp. 177-181. More briefly, they are given in the following paragraphs. 


Natural-Born Canadian Citizens, Born before Jan. 1, 1947.—The Act defines 
the two categories of a natural-born Canadian citizen as (1) a person born in Canada or on 
a Canadian ship or aircraft; (2) a person born outside of Canada before Jan. 1, 1947, if the 
responsible parent (the father or, where the father is deceased or where the child is born out 
of wedlock, the mother) is a Canadian citizen, if he was, on Jan 1, 1947, either a minor or 
had, prior to that date, been lawfully admitted to Canada for permanent residence and had 
not, before that date, acquired the citizenship or nationality of another country. 


The Act provides that a person in the second category will cease to be a Canadian 
citizen on attaining the age of 24 years or on Jan. 1, 1954, whichever is the later date, 
unless he has his place of domicile in Canada at such date or has, before such date and after 
reaching the age of 21 years, filed a declaration of retention of Canadian citizenship. 


Natural-Born Canadian Citizens, Born after Dec. 31, 1946.—A person born out- 
side of Canada subsequent to that date, whose responsible parent is considered a Canadian 
citizen pursuant to the terms of the Canadian Citizenship Act, is a Canadian if his birth is 
registered with the Registrar of Canadian Citizenship within two years of its occurrence or 
within such extended period as the Minister may authorize in special cases. 


The person who becomes a Canadian citizen in such manner automatically ceases to 
be a Canadian citizen on reaching the age of 24 years unless he complies with the require- 
ments as set out for a person born outside of Canada before Jan. 1, 1947, who was still a 
minor on that date. 


Canadian Citizens other than Natural Born.—Before the 1953 amendments to 
the Citizenship Act the only persons who acquired Canadian citizenship on Jan. 1, 1947, 
through the transitional clauses of Sect. 9 were persons who were naturalized in Canada 
before that date, British subjects who had Canadian domicile at the commencement of 
the Act and women lawfully admitted to Canada and married prior to Jan 1, 1947, whose 
husbands would have qualified as Canadian citizens if the Act had come into force before 
the date of marriage. Sect. 9 was amended on June 1, 1953, so that a British subject who 
had his place of domicile in Canada for at least 20 years immediately before Jan. 1, 1947, 
need not comply with the requirements of Canadian domicile provided he was not under 
an order of deportation on Jan. 1, 1947. 


Status of Married Women.—Since the commencement of the Canadian Citizenship 
Act a Canadian woman does not lose Canadian citizenship upon marriage to a non-Canadian 
and a non-Canadian woman does not become a Canadian citizen upon marriage to a 


* Prepared in the Citizenship Registration Branch under the direction of Laval Fortier, Deputy Minister, 
Department of Citizenship and Immigration, Ottawa. 
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Canadian citizen. However, a Canadian woman who marries a non-Canadian whose 
country of allegiance considers her to have acquired its nationality upon marriage may 
file a Declaration of Renunciation of Canadian citizenship if she wishes to divest herself 
of her Canadian citizenship. A non-Canadian woman who marries a Canadian citizen 
must apply to the court for a certificate of citizenship. If she is a citizen of another 
Commonwealth country she may apply direct to the Minister. The one concession as to 
the qualifications applicable in both instances is a residence of only one year in Canada 
rather than the prescribed five years of Canadian domicile. 


A Canadian woman who married a non-Canadian prior to Jan. 1, 1947, and ceased to 
be a British subject may regain her status and be readmitted to Canadian citizenship 
upon application therefor, whether or not she is a resident of Canada. 


Status of Minor Children.—The minor child of a Canadian citizen other than a 
natural-born Canadian may receive a certificate of Canadian citizenship upon application 
therefor by his or her responsible parent, the de facto guardian, or the mother if she has 
custody of the child. Provision is also made in the Citizenship Act for the granting of a 
certificate of citizenship to a minor child in special circumstances, e.g., to a child whose 
responsible parent is not a Canadian citizen but who has been admitted to Canada for 
permanent residence. Provision is made for the granting of a certificate to a person who 
has been adopted or legitimized and who has been admitted to Canada for permanent 
residence, if the adopter or the legally recognized father is a Canadian citizen. 


Loss of Canadian Citizenship.—Canadian citizenship may be lost as follows:— 


(1) A Canadian citizen who when outside of Canada and not under disability (minor, lunatic 
or idiot) acquires by a voluntary and formal act other than marriage the nationality or 
citizenship of a country other than Canada. This does not apply if that country is at war 
with Canada at the time of acquisition but in such a case the Minister may order that he 
cease to be a Canadian citizen. The purpose of this is to hold the person, if deemed neces- 
sary, to his obligations as a Canadian. 


(2) A Canadian citizen who under the lawYof another country is a national or citizen of such 
country and who serves in the armed forces of such country when it is at war with Canada. 
This does not apply if the Canadian citizen became a national or citizen of such country 
when it was at war with Canada. 


(3) A Canadian citizen, other than natural born or one who has served in the Armed Forces 
of Canada in time of war, or other related circumstances, who resides outside of Canada 
for ten consecutive years without maintaining substantial connection with Canada, loses 
his citizenship automatically, but the period of absence may upon application be extended 
beyond the ten years for good and sufficient cause. 


Loss of Citizenship by Revocation—Applicable Only to Naturalized Persons.—The 
citizenship of a Canadian citizen other than a natural-born Canadian citizen may be 
revoked by the Governor in Council for such reasons as trading or communicating with an 
enemy country during time of war; disaffection or disloyalty while out of Canada or 
conviction by a court of competent jurisdiction of any offence involving disaffection or 
disloyalty while in Canada; obtaining a certificate of naturalization or Canadian citizen-— 
ship by false representation or fraud; residence outside of Canada for not less than six 
years (without maintenance of substantial connection) since becoming a Canadian citizen 
or being naturalized in Canada; residence for not less than two years (without maintenance 
of substantial connection) in a foreign country of which he was a national or citizen at any 
time prior to his becoming a Canadian citizen or being naturalized in Canada. 


Loss of Citizenship by Revocation—Applicable to Both Natural-Born and Naturalized 
Persons.—The Governor in Council may in his discretion order that any person shall cease 
to be a Canadian citizen if, upon a report from the Minister of Citizenship and Immigration, 
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he is satisfied that such person has, when not under a disability (1) acquired voluntarily 
the citizenship of a foreign country (other than by marriage), (2) taken or made an oath, 
affirmation, or other declaration of allegiance to a foreign country, or (3) made a declaration 
renouncing his Canadian citizenship. 


Section 2.—Canadian Citizenship Statistics 


Data on countries of allegiance and origins of the population were not collected at the 
1956 Census so that the latest information available is that for the 1951 Census. Results 
of that census show that 96.9 p.c. of the people of Canada were Canadian citizens; that 
0.7 p.c. were citizens of other Commonwealth countries; 1.7 p.c. of European countries; 
0.1 p.c. of Asiatic countries; 0.5 p.c. of the United States; and 0.1 p.c. of other countries. 
Table 1, classifying the 1951 population by country of allegiance and origin, shows that 
98.0 p.c. of the persons of British Isles origins and 99.7 p.c. of those of French origin owed 
allegiance to Canada. Corresponding percentages for other European and Asiatic origins 
~ were 89.3 p.c. and 78.7 p.c., respectively. 


1.—Population by Country of Allegiance and Origin 1951 


Country of Allegiance 


Origin . Other ; : . Total 
ommon- Unite uropean ther 
Canada wealth States Countries | Countries! 
Countries 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
British PES Hamer hy. Pee ar wks rset: 6,577,849 95,567 34, 229 1,524 516 6, 709, 685 
GHG DU ee 4,304,972 763 8,370 4,896 166 4,319,167 
AG FUTOPCAN 05.66 cece aes ceed 2,279,704 6, 609 22,025 229,311 16,073 20085 (on 
Riri sites Ae Moat anes As ast are 586, 597 631 8, 203 21,739 2,825 619,995 
LOE LTEDE Sy ei kee ed ee a 126,767 1,640 878 DON TA 248 152,245 
BEA WESI Ee os AERIS. Wot ledeas Gates 161,968 1,475 Pee teil 12,305 ae Lila 181,670 
NEST ET Ye [a 227, 552 312 PVT 33, 032 1,044 264, 267 
SSO te 179,960 661 845 36, 890 1,489 219, 845 
METERS CAIN 6 oi veccyel sais) wk lave ave alee De 83,643 181 459 6,451 545 91,279 
BEDEANUMAVIAN®..<...c- css cscs cues 268, 904 311 4,218 9, 426 165 | 283 , 024 
JUSSI ge ne oe ee ee 366, 160 225, 305 25,069 3, 284 | 395, 043 
Pernt: By 8 tee aes ae Yea 278,153 ES 1,979 61, 687 3,362 346, 354 
a a RWIS 417 220 104 14,761 72, 827 
_ Native Indian and Eskimo.......... 165,359 45 169 Ali 17 165, 607 
Other and not stated............... 182,730 670 3, 987 638 396 188, 421 
Totals, All Origins......... 13,567,939 104,071 69,000 236, 490 31,929 || 14,009, 429 
1 Includes persons reported as ‘‘stateless’’. 2Includes English, Irish, Scottish, Welsh and Manx. 


3 Includes Danish, Icelandic, Norwegian and Swedish. 


Citizenship Certificates Issued.—In 1957, 141,915 Canadian Citizenship Certificates 

were issued as compared with 79,971 in 1956. During 1957, the Canadian Citizenship 
Registration Branch recorded 4,422 certificates of registration of births abroad, 751 de- 
_ ¢clarations of intention, 152 declarations of retention of Canadian citizenship and 11 peti- 
_ tions for resumption of Canadian citizenship. Certificates issued free to persons who had 


ee et 
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had active military service numbered 691. Corresponding figures for 1956 were 3,868 
registrations of births abroad, 1,176 declarations of intention, 116 declarations of retention, 
one petition for resumption and 201 certificates issued free to persons who had had active 
military service. 


2.—Citizenship Certificates Issued, by Status of Recipient, 1955-57 


Sala Classification 1955 1956 1957 


——— | eee | | 


Sect. 34 (1) Gi) | Certificates of Proof of Status— 


Canadian-citizens ‘by birtli.t.Wess. oes cee area coe eae: AT | I GeANG 1,258 
By naturalization under 1ormensActsiaees cess seki eects atte. mt Sanaean 2,873 2,147 2,515 
British subjects with 5 years domicile before Jan. 1, 1947........... IPS BY / 1,243 WS 12 
Womens through marriage aon. seek ade eee Uae eee ratte ee 540 437 466 
Sect. 10 (2) British subjects with 5 years domicile after Jan. 1, 1947............... Syaoar le ao02o 7,266 
Sect. 10 (1) UATIONS he seein techies Near Sere IOS IS Rae Seas Me Sa eee ee 48,188 | 42,028 | 73,571 
Sect. 10 (5) Minors whose parents have been granted Certificates................. 6, 605 7,762 13,912 
Sect. 11 (8) Minoxrsauinder specialicincumstancesas eee eee eee ne enn 90 101 85 
Sect. 10 (8) Women who regained lost Canadian citizenship through marriage..... 3873 296 321 
Sect. 10 (4) Canadians who regained lost status by naturalization outside Canada. . 147 104 137 
Sect. 11 (1) Doubtful cases who now have been awarded Certificates.............. 6 8 8 
Sect. 11 (2) Adoptedcandsepitima ted’ persons mene ioe eee tien Cee en eae 60 88 170 
Replacement{Certificatesmen as oekehe oie soc ee ee eee 943 | 1,078 1,312 

Miniature certificates of citizenship (issued since Oct. 18, 1955, to 
Canadian sCrcIZene tai an swe es cate whee nas fs Pole ech scion susie ante See 7,402 | 18,450 | 39,582 
IR OEAIS 52s ae ies Cee ek PA Oe BANE Ca Bi EE 73,878 | 79,971 | 141,915 


Characteristics of Persons Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1957.—Com- 
parable detailed statistics showing the characteristics of persons granted citizenship cer- 
tificates are available since 1953; such characteristics include age, marital status, occupa- 
tion, period of immigration, residence and previous nationality. 


Of the 95,462 persons granted citizenship in 1957 only 1 p.c. had immigrated to Canada 
before 1921, 3 p.c. from 1921 to 1940, 24 p.c. in the period 1941 to 1950 and 71 p.c. since 
1950. Regionally these new citizens were distributed as follows: 1 p.c. in the Atlantic 
Provinces, 19 p.c. in Quebec, 58 p.c. in Ontario, 11 p.c. in the Prairie Provinces and 11 p.c. 
in British Columbia. Just over 95 p.c. of, them resided in urban centres. 


Almost 15 p.c. of the persons naturalized during 1957 had been citizens of Italy; 
13 p.c. had been citizens of Germany; over 12 p.c. reported former allegiance to countries 
now parts of the U.S.8.R.; Poland was country of allegiance for just under 11 p.c.; 9 p.c. 
owed allegiance to a British Commonwealth country; and 9 p.c. to the Netherlands. Only 
5 p.c. reported themselves as stateless when applying for Canadian citizenship; these 
persons had been born mainly in Poland, the U.S.S.R., Yugoslavia, Hungary, Czechoslo- 
vakia and Austria. 


Of the males granted citizenship certificates in 1957, 26 p.c. were employed in manu- 
facturing and mechanical occupations, 12 p.c. were employed in construction, 11 p.c. 
were labourers in other than primary industries, 8 p.c. were in professional occupations, 
8 p.c. in service, 4 p.c. in agriculture and 4 p.c. in proprietary and managerial occupations. 
Of the females granted certificates, 54 p.c. were homemakers. Among those employed 
outside the home, 31 p.c. were in manufacturing and mechanical occupations, 26 p.c. 
in clerical jobs and 24 p.c. in service occupations, 
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3.—Persons Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1957, by Period of Immigration to Canada 
, and by Province of Residence 


Period of Immigration 


Born 
Residence in Total 
Before |  1921- 1931- 1941- 1951- | Canada! 
1921 1930 1940 1950 1957 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Residing in Canada................. 1,246 25196 832 23,086 67, 723 173 95, 256 
INS SRC fay Tse Ee UR ee, Ue ee ee 2 2 3 26 96 — 129 
Prince Edward Island.............. 1 — 1 13 22 — 37 
CC a 15 15 8 147 317 4 506 
New Brunswick............00. aielevars 7 8 6 85 141 2 249 
UNG OTE Re GRO pea Gene OTE EEE tee re 160 879 127 8,099 14, 419 22 18, 206 
PBR TATIO. aes ee Ne. RE. 318 740 335 13,760 40,156 47 55,356 
LI NSUCTRUO) oF 52'S Sane One EAN Re et 91 188 54 1,265 1, 486 19 3,103 
PISIKAGCHOWAN «claus. fotos cs hevebns 1, 196 38 474 754 4 1,578 
A LOETE BE Seas ead a i PR 245 363 156 1,910 3,149 50 5, 873 
eriash Columbian... oss sscie cc cn 294 295 100 2,210 7,029 25 10,016 
Baiconvand UN WW Lisesiccnacal end ce cas J 10 4 34 154 — 203 
Residing outside Canada........... — — 4 48 121 33 206 
Totals Naturalized.............. 1,246 2,196 836 23,134 67,844 206 95, 462 


1 Canadian born who lost their citizenship by marriage; this applies to females only. 


4.—Persons Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1956 and 1957, by Age Group and Sex 


1956 1957 
Age Group 
Males Females Total Males Females Total 
No No No. No No No 
os TL WERE OSS Ss es eee 18 24 42 40 32 72 
Fon (DRS pelea atin Ge ieee eee aes 1, 281 1,212 2,493 2,297 Ij, Day 4,519 
MR Sr fence cheeaycclxetousciatovahetan tucvoavesialdee 1,303 1,168 2,471 2,547 2,900 4,902 
RR MT Eee ea wn Sn te See cs tee ara aE 1,315 1,081 2,396 2,083 1,857 3,940 
ae Ay MAL. Boe S esureee a aes inate nies eure Ree aera 2,307 1,435 3,792 3,940 2,328 6, 268 
a RR 52 oT ail co s8e kcnsicvcroe cid cae labaneis win Seat « 4,376 2,792 7,168 9,624 4,393 14,017 
can REE Ee SERS ee a i eR eee Be 6,345 4,157 10, 502 11,658 6, 857 18,515 
ME OM MR eS ical he aie clans ootdnnXe nk cabs 4,530 Out AOE 8, 452 4,819 13,271 
dy BIO a Ane rn On ee 3,919 2, 250 6, 169 6, 443 3,507 9,950 
MEE) Ie he oo os Ft aiioeltr ads woe vaeceds 2,944 1,959 4,903 5, 149 2,982 8,131 
0 a eRe eee en em 1,890 1,554 8,444 3,003 2,160 5,163 
NE RD, NTR ois. os dagen hao eit wee 1, 267 1,110 Dols 1,789 1,456 3, 245 
RE UR EE rae No ese nels Knees 8 osle-adiate ba 749 557 1,306 968 784 Taio? 
Eo foo. 0) oy cvalace ace. afc sicid) sincera vate aiea 444 308 752 553 463 1,016 
NM EM oF ooo aos sak a take ate Sieh w orecia wads 195 132 SE 255 217 472 
75+ MSAD. ad ecatice SOE rece stave 93 62 155 134 95 229 
POUAIS A NLA BOS ho te wcisire creier cle snhs 33,026 2259%8 55, 404 58,935 36,527 95, 462 
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5.—Persons Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1956 and 1957, by Sex and Occupation , 


1956 1957 
Occupation 
Males | Females} Total Males | Females} Total 
No No No. No No No 

Proprietary endemanas erialeeeren seein. ican eer 1,652 178 1,830 2,594 291 2,885 
Professionals eee eee a nee anes 2,490 634 3,124 4,948 1,075 6,023 
Clerical iy tec eit eet re ones eerste oar ate eee 1,044 1,481 2,525 1,827 2,549 4,376 
Transportation and communication.............. 1 PA) 34 1, 246 7413) 40 2,211 
Comimercialtandtinancial ee ate eee ee 1,088 306 1,394 aol 426 Pas letrd 
SOHVICE Fee ee epee oer ods ceo et rere ery Sento 2,160 1, 433 3,593 4,480 2,328 6, 808 
Agricul turaltee mere cre bearoeetcriery arene eer 1,931 31 1,962 2,534 44 2,578 
ishing scrapping. Og eine merce teerraee eerie cic: a2 — 221 422 — 422 
Manin oe estas ise yarn once cee ere eee ar rartre sie 715 — 715 1esi2 me 1,314 
Manufacturing and mechanical.................. 8,345 1,904 10, 249 15, 187 3,020 18, 207 
Wonstruchione. ances hates eee ese oer 3,295 8 3,303 6, 784 12 6,796 
Labourers, not in primary industries............ 3, 874 17 3, 891 6,417 37 6, 454 
Aig Crna kers eG corseeeie ce ic ee ees 12,603 12,603 — 19, 824 19,824 
No occupation (including students, retired, etc.). 628 153 781 939 225 1,164 
Children under 14 years of age...............200- 2,450 2205: 4,703 4,499 4,250 8,749 
Notista ted) cmt aeons ene rere ier nt merece 1,921 1,343 3, 264 3,070 2,404 5,474 
Totals, Ali Occupations........... 33, 026 2253¢8 55, 404 58, 935 36,527 95, 462 


1 Mainly children over 14 years of age. 


PERSONS GRANTED CITIZENSHIP CERTIFICATES, Looe 
(SBRECTEDSGROURS) 


BY COUNTRY OF BIRTH BY COUNTRY OF FORMER ALLEGIANCE 


THOUSANDS THOUSANDS 
COUNTRY fe) 4 8 12 COUNTRY fe) 4 8 


Beatie tiles cs ua 
GERMANY Z/jj7jf 


GERMANY 


POLAND : NETHERLANDS G77/ffy 
Fcacdle hee nes 
NETHERLANDS G77 


YUGOSLAVIA HUNGARY 


HUNGARY YUGOSLAVIA 
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6.—Persons Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1956 and 1957, by Sex and Country of Birth 


1956 1957 


Country of Birth 


Females Total Males Females Total 


CC Ce ee ee i rary 


CeO Oa ee 


ee ras 


CRE Coe Ree ree eeeee rere ees 


Ce ee ry 


cee eee ero cere ese reser sere rereerrsersessene 


eRe seer renee re rece rr rer ererr ese r sec ens 


see eee eee eeesoe seer eee sees sore reresreseseeose 


se eee weer ee reer ese ee rer essere esesesreeees 


ee ee ed 


eee eo ee ee reese r ese reece reese sere sesereseons 


eee eee eee esreesre eres ereeersercerseeereerens 


| I Src S Tene seeds Sales Seems nee ne a 2 4 4 7 if | 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 7,656 5, 830 13, 486 
SG, See ce en a 9 1 125 106 231 
Bevoslavia., geass eatiarsicie Sree sane a eens vate ows 2,328 1,409 3,737 
re cr ee SO oetil cde boeken 85 86 7 


Totals, All Countries................. 225348 55,404 58, 935 36,527 95, 462 


MON WOAIEH. 5 ooo. 655 calecscccevccsdecccccce 2,404 5,413 4,368 3,678 8,046 
Other “DINF ENO a Sad BE 18,924 47,057 51,714 31,266 82,980 
ceo ccc cucaswclecves 783 PPP, 2,151 1212 3,363 
NR eo as ccatehernie « 194 573 491 240 731 
Other...... MPMI eel each ch co: sls, 4)/0'd ee orale eisuaheraicia 73 139 211 131 342 
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7.—Persons Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1956 and 1957, by Country 
of Former Allegiance 


Country Country Country 
of Former 1956 1957 of Former 1956 1957 of Former 1956 1957 
Allegiance Allegiance Allegiance 
No No No No. No No 
British countries...| 5,812 Sa650s le leelandae 2h. 5 LG") MOMania jeeeeee 933 1,588 
(A pantastscceiecies 19 GY bei cate, Weare oats 4 2 aluSpalne sym oer 26 210 
Argentinas aueees< 3 ick ||| OG WeW6 | sear crargbics Gers 10 62" Sweden....9.2:0-- 118 253 
IATStrin ten cee 600 | 2,250 || Ireland Switzerland....... 291 653 
Belorrmine ere oe 545 1,064 (Republic of).... 11 LisliSyriateete oan 16 29 
IBrazilio. eeoeee eer 11 1 Nsrael sepa cei 23 260i|horke ys eee eee 16 37 
Bulgalign. .ceesoree 102 TSGatPLtaly-sce meres 6,271 | 14,112 || United States..... 722 879 
China ence ee 1,709 Oe1GOn | apan saver ceisler 140 121 |} Union of Soviet So- 
@zechaslovalkia lal sOlOw en Jeo clalalaatiyiaie cesarean PAG 2a 2,248 cialist Republics..| 3,204 6, 752 
IDA Go cee Coeds 6 TOR elcebanone emer 71 174 ||. Yugoslavia........ 1,653 | 2,961 
Denmarker sss eae 6280 mu leooot| clathiantapeeseeen 18a 1E56SteOhere a epee 36 53 
Hey ieee ie wor 6 33 || Luxembourg....... 7 LSaieStatelessseasme see 8,181 4,574 
Mstoniaiev isco 1,768 2SiSull| NICXICOLeE rent 6 12 
inland eee eee 333 1,081 || Netherlands....... 4,199 8,645 
Hance sees teers: 537 EPH || INGEN 555 Soe do oe 179 408 Totals, All 
Germany......... 2,483 |) 125629) Palestine: ..25.-.-.. 15 4 Countries...... 55,404 | 95,462 
(GREGCEES Peewee ee S10F see lee Odell bolandscr cee ota 7,380 | 10,081 
LUN gave eae TSSON on 2ecnle eOLcu sa lente 6 40 


CHAPTER V.—VITAL STATISTICS* 


CONSPECTUS 
PAGE PAGE 
Srectrion 1. SumMMARY or VITAL STATISTICS... 197 Srecrion 5. MARRIAGES AND DIVORCES...... 222 
0 SS i 202 Subsection 1. Marriages................. 222 
Mumemtaw 7G. DMATHS.,.... 2... .0.-i-sscccee 209 Subsection 2. Dissolutions of Marriage 
Subsection 1. General Mortality.......... 209 CDINOTCRS 2a We Bie 2 AG Es oh we Did, 225 
Subsection 2. Infant Mortality........... 213 SECTION 6. CANADIAN LIFE TABLES......... 226 
Subsection 3. Maternal Mortality........ 216 Srecrion 7. INTERNATIONAL COMPARISONS OF 
Section 4. Natrurat INCREASE............. 219 VITAL CP OPATISTICN: oe wee ccs © eee aee 228 


Note.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found facing 
p. 1 of this volume. 


Vital statistics provide a record of community and national development—a measure- 
ment of the pace of population growth, the number and distribution of people coming 
into the various age groups, the relative importance of each of the various causes of death, 
and population trends generally. This Chapter, moreover, attempts to provide a comparison 
of principal Canadian vital statistics rates with those of other countries and to present 
tables on marriages and deaths as well as detailed life tables for males and females. Births 
and deaths are classified by place of residence (births according to the residence of the 
mother) and marriages by place of occurrence. 


The continuity of vital statistics provides a constant guide to the planning, operation 
and evaluation of a variety of national activities, notably in public health, education, 
community planning, and various types of business enterprise. The data are presented 
so as to be useful for the general reader as well as for students of demography, public health, 
sociology and other specialized fields. The population data upon which the rates shown 
in this Chapter are computed are contained in Chapter III (Population) and in the several 
DBS reports relating to census and intercensal estimates of population. In making both 
international and interprovincial comparisons of birth, death and marriage rates, it is 
important to note that part of the differences observed over a period of years as between 
different countries, provinces or local areas may be caused by differences in the sex and 
age distribution of the populations involved. Similarly, changes in the rates may be 
caused partly by changes in this distribution. 


The history of the collection of vital statistics in Canada is covered in the 1948-49 
edition of the Year Book, pp. 185-188. In addition to the information provided in Vital 
Statistics (Preliminary Report), Vital Statistics of Canada and other regular and special 
reports, certain unpublished data are available on request. 


Section 1.—Summary of Vital Statistics 


Table 1 gives a summary of the principal vital statistics of the provinces of Canada 
from 1931 to 1957 and Table 2 shows certain vital statistics for urban centres having at 
least 10,000 population at the date of the 1956 Census. Data for 1921—when the collection 
of national statistics was initiated— to 1930 are shown in previous issues of the Canada 
Year Book. 


* Revised in the Vital Statistics Section, Health and Welfare Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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VITAL STATISTICS 


1.—Summary of Principal Vital Statistics, by Province, 1931-57 


Nors.—Figures for the years 1921, when the collection of national statistics was initiated, to 1930 are given in 
previous editions of the Year Book. 


Province 
and Year 


Newfoundland— 


“i 103G=408ee 


Ge KOSG=A0 4k. 


Aja L9G SO mmo: 
pael936—40 orn, 


IAW ino 3 Denar) 
pee O3G—40 seme 


$9191036240,, lls 


Manitoba— 
Av. 
2151 936—-40 ee 


Live 
Births 


Rate? 


Natural 
Increase 


No. | Rate? 


Marriages 


14, 541 


—_ 
bo 
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oo KF NOOF 
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135,884 | 29. 
141,707 | 29. 


_ 
— 
On 
— 
co 
=> 
wo 
fo) 
or OFF ODO 


143,516 
150,920 


19,325 
21,321 


21,945 
22,362 


1 Under one year of age. 


Deaths 
No. | Rate? 
3,642 | 12.8 
3,681 | 12.4 
Sia(oroeh fe ati és) 
3,179 9.3 
2,926 | 7.6 
3, 058) | G4 
3,198 Teo 
1OOKe se letat 
1,080 | 11.5 

964 | 10.5 

922 9.8 

pps || 7 

933 | 9.4 

916 9.3 
6,073 | 11.6 
6,126 | 11.0 
6,326 | 10.5 
6,042 | 9.7 
5,802 |} 8.8 
7% || Seat 
S907 I Seo 
4,710 | 11.3 
5,040 | 11.4 
5,050 | 10.9 
4,886 | 9.8 
4,576 | 8.6 
4,658 | 8.4 
46595 1 Sal 

S2h/ One O 
33,221 | 10.4 
34,273 | 9.9 
SonueD 8.9 
34, 269 8.0 
35,042 | 7.6 
SO234 le deG 
35,782 | 10.2 
37,794 | 10.3 
BX) 7ass) PO) 
42,214 9.9 
44,715 9.0 
47,231 8.7 
49,164 8.7 
A ioe mdiards 
6,136 8.5 
6, 633 9.1 
6, 702 9.0 
Gaivonleeon4 
(HORS || 38 
7,368 | 8.6 


2 Per 1,000 population. 


11, 483 
12,117 


960 
974 
1,216 
1,947 
1,797 


1,724 
1,760 


5, 414 
5,934 
8, 820 
11,952 
12,444 


13,368 
13, 339 


5,730 | 13. 
6,065 | 13. 
1,98 117. 
11,992 | 24. 
11,920 | 22. 


11,915 | 21. 
12, 425 


oo PBNWwaATO 


46,092 
45, 288 
63, 633 
81,773 
94, 254 


100,842 
105,473 


29,218 | 8.3 
26,668 | 7.2 
38,000 | 9.7 
62,947 | 14.7 
84,146 | 17.1 

3 

1 


96,285 | 17. 
101,756 | 18. 


8,277 | 11.7 
7,379 | 10.3 
9,198 | 12.7 
12,623 | 16.9 
14,546 


14, 887 
14,994 


Infant 
Mortality! 
No. | Rate’ 

782 117 

754 99 

852 92 

754 61 

598 46 

630 43 

604 39 

131 67 

142 69 

114 52 

114 40 

88 32 

105 40 

75 28 

840 73 

782 65 

870 57 

760 42 

586 82 

554 29 

526 27 

857 82 

913 82 

960 74 
1,015 60 

717 43 

656 40 

589 35 
ATM! 98 
6, 470 82 
6,690 68 
6,205 54 
5, 662 44 
5, 544 41 
5,412 38 
3, 962 61 
3,196 50 
3,276 42 
3,795 36 
3,634 28 
3,610 25 
3,776 25 

835 61 

773 Ly 

814 51 

810 42 

675 32 

676 31 

(plat 32 


Maternal 
Mortality 

No. | Rate? 
BYolbe ie) 
40 | 523 
39 4.2 
25 220 
24 1.8 
RS 1.6 
20 1.3 
10 | 5.1 
10 4.9 
9 3.9 

4 1.3 

2!/ 0.8 

ih || D4! 

Ale Ds? 
Bo) Ae 1 
48 | 4.0 
AM || 57 
SP | iN @ 
1p OR 
ely Oe 
|] Os 9% 
i || L508 
54° | 4.9 
42 3.2 
23 1.4 
16 | 0.9 
als 025 

By | se! 
405} 5.1 
400} 5.1 
318 Pe 
PBN BAAD 
149 2 
125 0.9 
115 0.8 
344 | 5.3 
291 4.5 
197 220 
129 1 
Sou lOnG 
70} 0.5 
55] 0.4 
60 | 4.4 
54 4.0 
Aah | Oe 
24 eo 
15m Od 
Gales 
101 0.4 


3 Per 1,000 live births. 


1,708 | 6.0 
2,208 | 7.5 
2,967 | 9.5 
Ley ls | aOR 
2,836 | 7.4 
3,073 | 7.4 
3,041} 7.1 
496 | 5.5 
623 | 6.6 
686 | 7.5 
VEN) “Lek 
623 | 6.2 
649 | 6.6 
627 | 6.3 
3,522 | 6.7 
4,796 | 8.6 
6,302 | 10.5 
5,525 | 8.9 
5,283 | 8.0 
5,543 | 8.0 
5,206 | 7.4 
2,737 | 6.5 
3,801 | 8.6 
4,433 | 9.6 
4,864 | 9.8 
4,306} 8.1 
4,591 | 8.3 
4,284 | 7.6 
17,089 | 5.8 
Qt pilates ee S00 
33,126 | 9.6 
34,874 | 9.2 
35,584 | 8.3 
37,290 | 8.1 
37,135 | 7.8 
24,260 | 6.9 
32,719 | 8.9 
38,042 | 9.7 
44,084 | 10.3 
45,213 | 9.1 
46,282 | 8.6 
46,780 | 8.3 
O015)5| adel 
6,931 | 9.6 
7,295 | 10.0 
7,605 | 10.2 
7,104 | 8.8 
6,709 | 7.9 
6,594 | 7.7 
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1.—Summary of Principal Vital Statistics, by Province, 1931-57—concluded 


“oS 


Live Natural Infant Maternal : 
; Births Deaths Increase Mortality} Mortality Marriages 
EN OMG Ua oe 4 OR ee A a Se 
and Year CDi, heat ar A ee Pee I ae 
No. | Rate?} No. | Rate?! No. | Rate?} No. | Rate} No. | Rate} No. | Rate? 
Saskatchewan— 

Ay. 1931-35...... 20,325 | 21.9 6, 037 6.5 | 14,288 | 15.4 1, 260 62 91 ATOM ONOSO MnO 
Bee TL OS6—408 ress 18,675 | 20.4 6,366) 7.07] 12,310} 1374 1,025 55 GS eSorOU MOROOON mere 
me 194145... 18,444 | 21.7 Grasi ale eOulelo: O0Te in 14 858 47 52a 2ese leno ro4 Hel 
“ —1946-50...... 21,907 | 26.3 6,473 Tom leloneoae|! LSeo 883 40 29 ted 7,413 8.9 
See OD IDO ics ne, 23,554 | 27.5 G,0472\ 4.6 1 he, OOF2 |) 1979 743 32 16°) OSS (ae GRSTOMs Sh0 

ie eee 24,059 | 27.3 636665) 97.6517, 393) | 19:7 680 28 Bl Wsare||) 560) le i768) 

LANAI 5 Sect Oe Seat EOWA || Sur(a ee 6,743 etl \\ Mee sten |) Te 609 25 el 6,510 | 7.4 

Alberta— 

mv 1931—30......- 16,557 | 22.1 Dr44a eee omimade WO) le 4e8 997 60 TOulet 4cOnO DSOMn ced 
ee LOSG=4020 «2 are 1642320 e20SS: lem, Oosuiee ca cello 228s etal: 869 53 Tote 430 la. 71920 “9e2 
SOE OAT—AD A. . «22 18,845 | 23.7 6,355 SsOR 12 4900 el be7 827 44 46 2.4 7,977 | 10.0 
pe WL946—50 2 5..000 5 24,290 | 28.4] 6,814 | 8.0 | 17,476 | 20.4 889 Sy 25 1.0] 9,090 } 10.6 
LOO I Soi acs 2 SL OStal snr leedso2d | eiad | 2355600 |-23.2 894 29 Ue ROS Gin Wale: Ose 

(G33: es ahs Ser 34,951 | 31.1 7,786 G29 27e65 12452 860 25 14) 0.4] 9,965 | 8.9 

MODAN is crclthe ceca SD ALSe I SOscr es 200 bade te) 27-463) atone 963 27 127 Ons) lO pty f 

British Columbia— 

Arye hO8t—35). 3.2% 10,005 | 14.0 6,344 | 8.9] 3,661 Sal 463 46 iB he) || eae 6.0 
BL OS6—4 0 isc ss 6 IZ 106neLO.0 7,697 9.9 4,408 ed 532 44 46 3.8 7,053 9.1 
Se LOAI—45! 0... 17,705 | 19.8 OFS68 |PLOLDE Pass oo7 |e 9es 684 39 46 250 eo Doone! Osa 
“ 1946-50...... 25,859 | 24.0 | 10,992 | 10.2 | 14,867 | 13.9 868 34 31 12a S64 Ona 
Seen OOl—DOn. cms SU ee || DE | POR I Cost TO ee) lye 8} 856 27 LAO RON ele tsk 8.9 

ICN eee Se |, AO) |) es AGIs | EG. |) PRR I Tie? 944 26 ihe! ORCS MAO: 5G 

MOD Tee re tet ic save es 38,744 | 26.1 | 13,711 0.271"25.'033' 1629 1,096 28 ii! (OE 12.620) | 8:5 

Yukon— 

Av. 1931-35...... 49 | 11.6 61 | 14.5 —12 |—2.9 4 86 -- 4.1 24) 5.8 
Sel 936=40) cc. 69 | 138.8 73-1) 1456 —4 |—0.8 7 102 1 8.7 SORIMEee 
em O4 1 —4 5) rane 105 | 21.0 96 | 19.3 9 17 11 101 1 Dad COM met 
«1946-50. ..... PAsy a | eH Lary 91} 11.4 163 | 20.3 16 63 -- 1.6 73 9.1 
SONI =O0%s~..\oace 413 | 43.0 90 | 9.4 S2onloonG 22 53 == 0.5 94] 9.8 

OR See eee 481 | 40.1 SDule neck 396 | 33.0 23 48 — — I) |) O83 

1OE(\.6 See eRe 494 | 41.2 G3 | abe 401 | 33.4 27 55 ea PW) 110 | 9.2 

Northwest 
Territories— 

Ave 1931-35... 190 | 19.0 1 Siialladlion ( 53 | 5.3 21 110 1 4,2 41 4.1 
pel 930—-40.).... «cs 228 | 20.0 177 | 15.5 51 4.5 29 125 2] 10.5 ie 6.3 
mt O41—45,...... 383 | 31.9 Someone oi 4.2 72 189 2 4.7 95 7.9 
em 9QAG—5O0.s, ..: «is 626 | 39.1 Bil. \e2one 254 | 15.9 87 139 3) oe 139 8.7 
fo lOo1—55;. ts 6 666 | 40.1 284 | 17.1 382 | 23.0 78 117 P|) BAG 15 162.9 
MOBO ecic adie cos. 785 | 41.3 201m oS 494 | 26.0 117 149 3) SAG EG) oe 

OM: a 900 | 47.4 S2DE lier 575 | 30.3 129 143 2.2 162 8.5 

Canada— 

Av. 1931-35...... 228,591 | 21.5 | 103,800 | 9.8 | 124,791 | 11.7 | 17,126 75 | 1,154) 5.1 | 68,660] 6.5 
“ 1936-49. ..... 229,064 | 20.5 | 109,764 | 9.8 | 119,300 | 10.7 | 14,737 64 | 1,046 | 4.6] 96,9381 | 8.7 
“  1941-45...... 277,320 | 23.5 | 115,572 | 9.8 | 161,748 | 13.7 | 15,176 55 793 | 2.9 | 114,091} 9.7 
“  1946-50...... 355,748 | 27.4 | 120,438 | 9.3 | 235,310 | 18.1 | 15,723 44 527 | 1.5 | 126,898 | 9.8 
eS 5S 416,334 | 28.0 | 126,666 | 8.5 | 289,668 | 19.5 | 14,552 35 253 | 0.8 128,915 8.7 

UU og a 450,739 | 28.0 | 181,961 | 8.2 | 318,778 | 19.8 | 14,399 32 278 | 0.6 | 132,713) 8.3 

LACES SR ge 469,093 | 28.3 | 136,579 | 8.2 | 332,514 | 20.1 | 14,517 31 255 | 0.5 | 133,186] 8.0 
1 Under one year of age. 2 Per 1,000 population. 3 Per 1,000 live births. 4 Figures for 


Newfoundland are included for 1949-57 only. 
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2.—Summary of Principal Vital Statistics for Urban Centres of 10,000 Population or Over! 
(residents only), 1951-57 


Births Deaths Natural Increase Infant Deaths 
Province a4 
and Avy. Av. 
Urban Centre 1951- | 1956 | 1957 | 1951-| 1956 | 1957 1956 | 1957 
55 55 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No No. 
Newfoundland— 

Corer Brook... noe 735 984 915 90 121 141 863 774 
SiO MNGSaet o.comiy. ce ie 1,878) 2,155) 2,072 507 533 496 1,622) 1,576 


Prince Edward Island— 


Charlottetown......... 477; 486] 486} 206 268} 276 


Nova Scotia— 


Aim Nersteeesccmoet ae 263 273 271 109 97 87 176 184 
Dartimouthes jac seer 633 772 853 103 121 136 651 717 
Glace Bay srk.2 2c san.- 687 629 612 220! 204 206 425 406 
1S Eula edi gee eae tee ea: 2,482} 2,496) 2,532 725 786 783 1,710} 1,749 
New Waterford........ 369 370 352 87 104 63 266 289 
Sydney sense Taner 1,063 971 967 246 230 243 741 724 
UTO sya ate cee 299 392 393 94 1122 119 270 274 


New Brunswick— 


HGmiunastone ss. ee 398} 380] 383 68 82 64 298 319 
Hrederietonus se. 453 504 502 153 154 174 350} 328 
Mancasvel wri te seer ig 25 255| ae re 97 a 158 
Moncton sce. es eee To 861} 1,154 218 250| 279 611 875 
DAUib COON sanarcrweriore 1,499} 1,487] 1,547 556 560| 581 927 966 
Quebec— 
ZA LET ge: aepete vere coe eat iNs ware 391 452 515 58 65 60 387 455 
AT VAG AMEE eiabsacies Sheer 389 470| 469 46 40 3Y/ 430} 432 
Cap de la Madeleine.... 680 715 765 Wy 144 154 571 611 
Chicoutimi eee ee a 1,041] 1,075) 1,016 197 186} 200 889 816 
Donvalen acoso ee 265 427 400 43 52 69 Ba BS 
Drummondyville........ 548 808} 778 138 191 194 617 584 
Granbyeu meee ost 854 853 891 176 173 176 680} 715 
GrandiMiéres: earns 406 449 465 83 82 80 367 385 
gS BUD ay goa ettln Se Mentone 1,586} 1,815] 1,719 413 365 383 1,450) 1,336 
Jacques Cartier........ 1,051) 1,223) 1,294 186 193 211 1,030) 1,088 
JOliGtiGrem arises nck ee 470} 509} 554 164 173 187 336] 367 
YONG UVES asouaes soek 943] 1,033} 1,028 148 133 143 900 885 
Kénogatiieerener cere 402 440} 416 59 49 51 391 365 
PACING sx eer eee oe Tea 892 916 234) 249) 295 643 621 
WaSdlle aoe eae ee 480) 655 841 87 126 142 529 699 
al uGguestcsce eek cee 315) 353] 421 65 87 99 266 322 
WaUuzOnn. teaeiee = ene 263) 257 290 79 76 63 181 227 
Laval des Rapides..... 193 337 364 41 51 58 286 306 
LéViSkeet heen oko oan 338 313 310 118 142 125 171 185 
Longuenitlvarnce so. ecee 391 412 465 106 107 107 305 358 
Maioo ries ficients ee, 404} 391 360 101 89 91 302} 269 
Montreal ere errr ioe 27, 847|28, 283]29, 883} 9,937] 9, 862|10, 38617, 910}18, 421/19, 497 
Montreal North........ 546 794) 986 107 156 181 638] 805 
Mount Royale. 237| 265) 268 73 94 96 17a 172 
INOnrandan creer erie 366 S28 leon 2 50 51 63 277; ~=309 
Outremontee ce eee 302 351 390) 275) 334! 310 ily 80 
Pointe aux Trembles... 289 390 467 108 89 100 301 367 
ointei@laires eee 284 370| 476 63 99 105 271 371 
Quehbectereens ect oe 4,316] 4,508] 4,628] 1,630] 1,553) 1,551 Pa) BI Y) 
AIT OUS Kat eee ee 448) 478 553 82 74 93 404} 460 
ROWE hese ee a ee 595 645 699 100 95 121 550| 578 
DLE LL ONet cetera seer se 562 GSiliuee 65 90 497 591 
St. Biyacinthes. 2s. se 543 493 483 248) 244) 223 249 260 
Stavean Sere aoe ae 671 756 830 168 158 181 598 649 
StewierOmeinee ence ee 596 610} 695 134 144 138 466 557 
Sts Wambertee amet: 219\ 252 274 82 85 94 167 180 
Stes Uren terranieeck cri 886! 1,098] 1,120 163 213 233 885 887 


1 As at the 1956 Census. 2 Per 1,000 live births. 
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2.—Summary of Principal Vital Statistics for Urban Centres of 10,000 Population or Over! 
(residents only), 1951-57—continued 


Births Deaths Natural Increase Infant Deaths 
Province 
and pase Av. Av. Av. 
. Urban Centre 1951- | 1956 | 1957 | 1951-| 1956 | 1957 | 1951-| 1956 | 1957 | 1951-| 1956 1957 
55 55 55 55 

No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | Rate?} Rate2} No. | Rate? 

Quebec—concluded 
Sreinehel oe. . oo se ercrs 553 956} 1,198 76 125 120 477 831} 1,078 mill 35 Dy 23 
_ Shawinigan Falls....... 866 856 913 179 176 184 687 680 729 Ail 51 45 49 
Shawinigan South...... x S44 nee. 52 54 ee 262 | eee oU0\) sce 48 16 45 
BEGrOLOOKEE 4s .assckh «kx 15751) 1,765) 1,749 463 442 483] 1,288] 1,323] 1,266 41 34 59 34 
SUBRASS Shee 266 262 315 63 68 87 203 194 228 30 31 14 44 
SOG te « Re S ee e 510 476 472 137 130 144 373 346 328 52 29 30 64 
Thetford Mines........ 574 663 669 126 142 151 448 §21 518 46 42 23 34 
Trois Riviéres......... 1,440] 1,463) 1,562 389 396 405} 1,051) 1,067] 1,157 46 43 54 35 
Walleytteldicuc.. ccs sae 725 743 780 190 177 210 535 566 570 47 36 30 38 
EC Cr age OT ite eae 1,807] 1,819} 1,904 587 593 602) 1,220} 1,226) 1,302 22 20 51 27 
Waietoriavilles. ....as4< 476 513 532 147 142 135 329 Val 397 73 51 25 47 
Westmoumtay. o.. ike... 264 261 282 287 289 292} —23} —28} —10 30 19 9 oe 

Ontario— 

BSAC. Ae ete oe rs ree 432 560 578 137 151 131 295 409 447 Zo 25 19 30 
Belleville. 5.¢....45%... 540 542 553 195 192 BANS 345 350 336 29 20 16 29 
BtamrtOn 2. ccreile. 2 254 314 364 94 105 115 160 209 249 28 22 8 22 
BSTONGLOLG:,. 252 ics selves 989} 1,184] 1,250 409 513 484 580 671 766 28 27 24 19 
STOCK VUE $35.6 sce oes 308 323 361 145 159 178 163 164 183 40 31 11 30 
MMA GIATIN SS oS 0% ss ste s os 569 578 521 223 220 200 346 358 321 31 31 16 31 
Cornwall’) is saad on anc 507 476| 1,317 166 173 345 341 303 972 32 29 4] 31 
| DOCS EO Oe 619 839 943 91 119 104 528 720 839 34 29 18 19 
oresterlillls -=.c04:.0cs 232 259 226 107 138 143 125 121 83 15 12 2 9 
ort William .....:2...< 991 981} 1,042 319 310 357 672 671 685 21 25 25 24 
(Pi Ba SRR 494 567 599 200 220 236 294 347 363 22 14 15 25 
COTE TS) ee 115 902 964 309 342 342 466] ~ 560 622 30 31 7) 18 
PAR TAMIGOM | Senss ollale slo 5,682} 6,173) 6,593) 2,014} 2,076) 2,321) 3,668} 4,097} 4,272 28 24 146 22 
ESGINGEA ert es Cee ee 255 268 307 74 80 98 181 188 209 26 34 10 33 
PCIE SGOM + Secretar} ats 1182) O29 aE s52 448 472 494 734 857 858 31 29 39 29 
TCEHOTION i NGisk. «chine « 1,487) 1,662) 1,753 405 493 479} 1,032} 1,169) 1,274 21 23 36 21 
LESS 0 PS rr 288 235 211 101 136 112 187 99 99 18 13 1 5 
(DREN leh Rigs EARS Ae ee 228 242 219 129 129 126 99 113 93 Sif 29 10 46 
Lens (yi en he 2,428) 2,496] 2,578] 1,074] 1,050) 1,080} 1,354] 1,446) 1,498 26 25 72 28 
one Branch’........... 251 311 329 52 70 92 199 241 237 21 19 7 21 
DANEMICO LS. Sok ss Molen os 308 334 370 107 92 97 201 242 2/3 18 15 6 16 
New: Loronto: ... 06 233 234 243 81 85 92 152 149 151 13 13 9 37 
Niagara Falls.....:.... 595 571 609 233 253 242 362 318 367 30 16 19 31 
INORENE DAY cine. si eos: 558 630 736 182 181 192 376 449 544 32 25 13 18 
OI 375 365 365 134 152 160 241 213 205 34 30 16 44 
US i 1,239) 1,501) 1,514 325 323 361 914) 1,178} 1,153 30 Path 43 28 
Coe 5,325) 5,620] 5,686) 2,006) 2,137} 2,118] 3,319] 3,483) 3,568 all 30 117 21 
Owen Sound.........-- 412 438 411 187 192 160 225 246 251 32 18 9 22 
Pemproke.. oc) osies evs 430 518 548 129 175 155 301 343 393 47 46 24 44 
Peterborough.......... 1,104! 1,069} 1,087 349 407 439 Ubo 662 648 25 30 31 29 
eOEUVATtMUT...%...clcss 956 995) 1,080 347 349 404 609 646 676 25 31 29 27 
ior @olborne. «2.6.2 360 388 466 101 95 97 259 293 369 32 26 10 21 
HAWETSIGO:. <5. «5 v.6 ove<nrs 336 423 410 72 84 83 264 339 327 7p 19 6 15 
Bee Catharines......... 903 886 931 369 424 401 534 462 530 23 Ail 21 23 
Spel MOMAS . ot .ose- 405 391 438 233 Dol 258 172 154 180 24 20 8 18 
SVS Gee ae 1,188] 1,315) 1,423 291 329 354 897 986) 1,069 32 19 40 28 
Sault Ste. Marie....... 1,014] 1,071] 1,196 292 290 299 (22 781 897 25 14 32 27 
SOLA Ons a i rie 432 445 410 218 241 222 214 204 188 28 20 5 12 
idling s 5 ae 1,623] 1,669) 1,704 303 312 352| 1 320i sl oor boos 34 25 56 33 
PLATING lic icrasie 6 oie ov 6 oe 821 805 798 202 243 242 619 562 556 38 5 28 35 
MGHOMEO 6 < 2s 1. by saa eves 14, 750/15, 106)16, 262} 7,630] 7,377| 7,553] 7,120} 7,729) 8,709 25 25 345. 21 
MGETIDONI Rs cc sve oe es 366 387 456 89 98 114 277 289 342 32 21 10 22 
PPALETIO ge is bics. ies 368 474 495 96 112 140 272 362 355 18 11 16 oo 
ST Er 427 367 453 118 151 165 309 216 288 23 25 9 20 
“ne Eis 3,110] 3,027] 3,197) 1,105) 1,089} 1,145} 2,005} 1,938) 2,052 30 30 84 26 
Woodstock: «. 3.6.6... 390 462 484 167 179 171 223 283 313 19 19 9 19 


1 As at the 1956 Census. 
64973-1—14 


2 Per 1,000 live births. 
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2.—Summary of Principal Vital Statistics for Urban Centres of 10,000 Population or Over! 
(residents only), 1951-57—concluded 


Births Deaths Natural Increase Infant Deaths 
Province 
and Avy. Av. Av. Av. 
Urban Centre 1951- | 1956 | 1957 | 1951- | 1956 | 1957 | 1951-| 1956 | 1957 | 1951-| 1956 1957 
55 55 55 55 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | Rate?} Rate? No. , Rate? 

Manitoba— 

Brandon eens 555 643 714 201 198 220 354 445 491 26 22 ily 24 

iMbon IM. ow so naooD soe a ay O40 \ eee 48 2a 273 288} .. 22 4 12 

Portage la Prairie...... 263] 3438] 368 93 83 87 170} 260) 281 oil 23 11 30 

St2Bonilaces. 0c 753 821 898 209 290 323 544 531 575 ou 27 20 22 

Ste JaMmessee tees wee ae et aS CUZ ine oe 210) .. he 462] .. es 14 21 

Winniperieeervonoheesns 5,766] 6,123] 6,166} 2,408] 2,469) 2,617) 3,358] 3,654) 3,549 26 24 185 30 
Saskatchewan— 

IMooseWawsee.. . sho: 774| 887) 903} 287) 284] 323] 487} 603] 580 27 28 13 14 

Brin cerAdberty-nceeee es 558 608 606 133 161 W3 425 447 433 29 38 21 35 

IVECINA A Roa eer 2,143] 2,609} 2,817 589 677 619) 1,554} 1,932} 2,198 23 25 78 28 

Saskatoon ce: oc 1,811] 2,217) 2,292 529 595 598} 1,282) 1,622] 1,694 28 21 34 15 

Swatti@urrenteaeene see 275| 369) 334 Teh 90 87 198} 279) 247 33 14 1 21 
Alberta— 

Caloatyie. teers onc sores 4,462) 5,851] 6,212) 1,304) 1,362] 1,488) 3,158} 4,489] 4,724 27 17 146 24 

IDGhaMOwhKOls cx oancasdcns 6,481) 8,037) 8,364) 1,346] 1,463] 1,626] 5,135) 6,574! 6,738 23 22 194 23 

Jaspermielacene mre ay 00} 9.2| ee 66 62a 634 630) .. 16 12 17 

Methbrdeeseesee eee 816 871 857 195 210 234 621 661 623 25 31 16 19 

Medicine Hat.......... 464 572 575 yes} 202 209 291 370 366 20 17 12 21 

Redebeerwencrtore se : 358| 4841 554 us 84 96} 285] 400) 458 23 21 10 18 
British Columbia— 

INFWEWITNO, oc onooccaceos 331 373 444 151 188 159 180 185 285 25 38 9 20 

New Westminster...... 584 632 658 272 331 296 312 301 362 19 22 9 14 

North Vancouver...... 647 582 587 190 195 213 457 387 374 19 24 13 22 

Penticton. eee. 247 255 235 al 109 96 176 146 139 32 16 3 13 

PorteAlbermises. ceee 255 300 319 56 54 55 199 246 264 25 20 10 31 

Prince George.......... 370 573 573 69 96 87 301 477 486 33 21 18 31 

Princes Ruperts. sein. 302 328 356 95 102 113 207 226 243 41 40 23 65 

Mra tliins eet ees 380 359 335 74 88 81 306 271 254 21 22 5 15 

Mancouvierses een. 7,738] 7,876} 8,411] 4,223] 4,472) 4,526] 3,515) 3,404! 3,885 22 21 202 24 

Wictoria aoe eee ee 19 line lol) 768 806 855 391 466 395 21 22 ats 28 


1 As at the 1956 Census. 2 Per 1,000 live births. 


Section 2.—Births* 


The Canadian birth rate in 1921 was 29 per 1,000 population. As a rate of 35 is 
very high for countries of modern western civilization, the Canadian rate had probably 
not fallen far, nor for long, before 1921. It fell continuously until 1937 when it reached 
a low of 20 but, as a result of economic recovery and the War, it rose to 22 in 1940, 24 in 
1943 and a record high of 28.9 in 1947. Since then the rate has fluctuated moderately 
being just over 27 in 1950, 28.5 in 1954, 28.0 in 1956 and 28.3 in 1957. 


The birth rates in most provinces followed similar trends but there were some regional 
differences in the birth rate pattern in recent years. Although all provinces had record 
high rates immediately following World War II, average birth rates in Ontario and the 
western provinces were higher during 1951-55 than those for the 1946-50 period, while those 
for Quebec and the Maritimes were lower. In fact, Ontario, British Columbia and Alberta 
had all-time record high crude birth rates during the past three to four years. 


* For international comparisons see Section 7, pp. 228-229. 
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It has always been assumed that the Province of Quebec has had the highest birth 
rate in Canada, but Table 1 shows that since the late 1930’s or early 1940’s Newfoundland 
and New Brunswick have had higher birth rates than Quebec. In 1957, Newfoundland 
had a crude rate of 36.0, followed by Alberta with a rate of 30.8, New Brunswick 30.1 and 
Quebec 29.8; Manitoba and British Columbia had the lowest rates with 26.0 and 26.1 
respectively. However these crude rates are based on total population and therefore do 
not reflect the fertility of the women who are of reproductive age in the different provinces. 
A more accurate measure of fertility is the rate based on the number of married women in 
the population in the main reproductive ages, 15 to 44. The numbers of children born in 
1956 and 1957 to every 1,000 married women in this age group were as follows:— 


Province 1956 1957 Province 1966 1957 
Prince Edward Island............. 21Gmeeo25 Saskatchowansee ey ee eee 188 189 
ING VALS COLIA MA. e Scoets ccict cee 192 194 ‘Alberta san sean AA eet ee 196 194 
INewsbrunswick.-... -005 dc. eee. 226 229 BritishiColumbinwe eee ee eee 163 163 
CSTE) Seely sone Seats ed ee 215 218 —_ —. 
Ontarlonre res eee oer ee 167 169 CANADASE. fT ek, been ee 187 188 
Manito barstcss ao sees de eens ive 174 ——— 


*Data not available for Newfoundland and the Territories. 


On this basis, Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick and Quebec had the highest 
fertility rate for this whole group of married women of reproductive age and Ontario and 
British Columbia the lowest. 


Also, contrary to popular impression, since 1953 more babies were born each year 
in Ontario than in the Province of Quebec; in 1957, 150,920 babies were born to Ontario 
mothers as compared with 141,707 to Quebec mothers. A record total of 469,093 were 
born to all mothers in Canada in 1957, 18,354 more than in the previous year. 

Sex of Live Births.—Wherever birth statistics have been collected they have shown 
an excess of male over female births. No conclusive explanation of this excess has yet 
been given. Nevertheless it is so much of an accepted statistical fact that a proper ratio 
of male to female births has become one of the criteria of complete registration. The 
number of males to every 1,000 females born in Canada has varied since the middle 1930’s 
between 1,047 and 1,067 annually and averages around 1,057. Provincial sex ratios 
vary much more widely because of the relatively small number of births involved—the 
smaller the total number of births, the greater the chance of wide sex-ratio variations 
from year to year. 


3.—Sex Ratio of Live Births, 1931-57 


; Nors.—Figures for Newfoundland are included for 1949-57 and those for the Yukon and Northwest Territories 
or 1950-57. 


Males Males 
Year Male Female to 1,000 Year Male Female to 1,000 
Females Females 
No No No No. No No 
Mc tis 123, 622 116, 851 1,058 1945 rests 14. oe: 148,912 139, 818 1,065 
121,082 114,584 1,057 GAG ae mee So 169,945 160, 787 1,057 
of es fic ae es io an : aa IY et rg te aa 183,973 175,121 1,051 
he eee ; ; ; 48, te ,12 169, 184 1,053 
RO eos wo cb ws 113, 293 108,158 1,047 ni Haare: eee 

19495 ve ee Se 188,339 177, 800 1,059 

OC 7 113, 289 107, 082 1,058 
1950: 5.4. AG Aoeee 191,413 180,596 1,060 

OS) 113,143 107,092 1,057 
1938 7, 862 sli’ 584 1 056 1951 se eee were rere 195,918 185,174 1,058 
a. 117.594 111.874 1051 [952 aes ee 208,070 195, 489 1,064 
i i rea 125.279 119 037 1’ 052 OS ose te Beek 214, 423 203, 461 1,054 
a 131,175 124’ 142 1,057 TO5A ea: 224,168 212,030 1,057 
OE ae 140,584 131,729 1,067 POOD eats okt 227, 382 215,555 1,055 
eer er 145,725 137, 855 1, 057 LO5G ameter: 231,697 219,042 1,058 
ES ae eee 146, 652 137,568 1,066 9ST iate saat ee 241,073 228,020 1,057 


64973-1—143 
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Hospitalized Births.—In 1957 over 90 p.c. of all Canadian births occurred in 
hospital. Table 4 indicates the rise in hospitalized births in each province since 1931. 
Although the percentages have increased steadily in all provinces, they still vary widely 
from province to province. The existence of prepaid or provincially sponsored hospital, 
maternity or medical care plans in some provinces, the unavailability of hospital facilities 
in others—particularly in remote rural areas—and preference for home delivery in some 
local areas are among the factors accounting for provincial variations in this respect. 
The noticeable increases in hospitalized births within recent years in those provinces that 
previously had the lowest proportion may be partly the result of increased hospital services 
being provided in those areas. 


4.—Percentage of Live Births Hospitalized, by Province, 1931-57 


Year P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta..| B.C. | Yukon | N.W.T.||\Canada! 

p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c. p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 
Bye io. n Gecioa LT.2 19.0 126 7.3 38.2 43.6 S2e0 47.8 65.0 26.8 
1941 yeas 32.7 50.4 30.8 17.6 67.5 73.6 63.2 Tithe 87.3 48.9 
IRS Ree ok Sota ee 88.3 Siz 70.7 53.0 93.1 93.1 95.2 93.6 OES 87.4 32.8 79.1 
1 O55 Rees 93.6 93.3 83.4 66.6 96.7 95.6 97.7 95.0 98.1 89.3 45.5 86.5 
TOSGIS cence 95.2 93.9 84.7 71.2 97.3 95.8 97.6 96.6 98.3 Silat 44.6 88.4 
Ob (Re sees 96.7 95.1 86.8 75.6 97.9 96.4 98.3 97.5 98.5 91.3 38.6 90.2 


1 Exclusive of Newfoundland for which data are not available. 


Births in Urban Centres.—Table 2, pp. 200-202, shows the number of births in 
1956 and 1957, regardless of where they occurred, to mothers residing in urban centres of 
10,000 population or over. 


Illegitimacy.*—In 1957, 4 p.c. of the live births in Canada were illegitimate. This 
percentage is low compared with that of many countries of the world. In the five-year 
period 1926-30 it was 3 p.c., whereas the average of the years 1951-55 was 3.8 p.c. 

* The term ‘“‘illegitimate’’, for statistical purposes, doesnot refer to births conceived out of wedlock but to those 


in which parents reported themselves as not having been married to each other at the time of the birth or the 
registration of the birth. 


5.—legitimate Live Births and Percentages of Total Live Births, by Province, 1931-57 


Year naal/px.t| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. yukon [w.w-T ICanadat 


ILLEGITIMATE Live BrrrHs 


No. | No. No. No. No. No. No. No. | No. No. No. No. No. 


Av. 1931-35..} 205 74 652 373 | 2,431 | 2,707 501 651 613 330 ie a 8,333 
1936-40. .| 246 83 766 415 | 2,539 | 2,939 506 663 643 475 te = 9,030 
“ 1941-45..] 406 | 107 | 1,074 591 | 3,003 | 3,751 597 673 852 889 as = 11,536 
“ 1946-50..) 441 152 | 1,244 754 | 3,382 | 4,256 766 914 | 1,202 | 1,516 As a 14,375 
“ 1951-55..| 426 | 139 | 1,082 659 | 4,086 | 4,065 969 | 1,044 | 1,481 | 1,898 53 50 |} 15,951 

1OSG Re. fee 529 | 154} 1,194 688 | 4,454 | 4,415 | 1,002 | 1,058 | 1,674 | 2,207 60 75 || 17,516 


LOOT tvee ste: 635 | 142 | 1,168 711 | 4,506 | 4,796 | 1,070 | 1,168 | 1,810 | 2,473 63 87 || 18,629 


PERCENTAGES or Tora Live BrrtHs 


Av. 1931-35..| 3.1] 3.8 Omi 3.6 Sal 4,2 3.7 3.2 3.7 3.3 3.6 
“ 1936-40..] 3.2 | 4.0 6.4 3.7 3.2 4.6 3.7 3.6 3.9 3.9 3.9 
 1941-45..) 4.4) 4.9 (el 4.5 3.1 4,8 3.8 3.6 4.5 5.0 4.2 
3946-50, Sk SaGrheors 6.9 4.5 2.9 4.0 4.0 4.2 4.9 5.9 oe te 4.1 
eee 00-00: s| os Saha Dal 5.9 4.0 3.2 3.2 4.5 4.4 4.8 6.1 12.9 7.5 3.8 

AO OG Se: Actos 3.6 | 5.8 6.2 4,2 3.3 3.1 4.6 4.4 4.8 6.1 12.5 9.6 3.9 

195730 haere Ale aeo. 6.0 4.2 3.2 3.2 4.8 4.9 5.1 6.4} 12.8 9.7 4.0 


se te nies for Newfoundland are included for 1949-57 only, and those for the Yukon and Northwest Territories for 
1951-57 only. 
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Stillbirths.*—As is shown in Table 6, about 7,000 foetuses, where the mother was 
pregnant at least 28 weeks, are born dead annually. The 6,837 stillbirths in 1957 repre- 
sented a rate of 14.6 for every 1,000 foetuses born alive. The stillbirth rate has been cut 
by more than one-half over the past 25 or 30 years. Although the variations between 
provincial rates have never been too wide, rates in some provinces have been reduced more 
than in others. The stillbirth rate among unmarried mothers has been consistently 
higher than that among married mothers, but this difference has been narrowing in recent 


years. 


+A stillbirth is defined as the birth of a foetus after at least 28 weeks pregnancy which, after complete separation 
from the mother, does not show any sign of life. 


6.—Stillbirths and Rates per 1,000 Live Births, by Province, 1931-57 
|] SSS 
Born to Un- 


Born to All Mothers married 
Mothers! 


Year 


N. 
Nfid.|P.E.I.} N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta.} B.C. | Yukon We Can- |! No. | of 


STILLBIRTHS 


No. ) No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. ] No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. 


Av. 1931-35 | 141 67 | 401 | 302 | 2,337} 2,284) 383 | 488] 421 | 247 2 | 6,983} 381 | 5.50 
“ 1936-40 | 162 61 | 334] 282 | 2,386 ].2,008| 340] 393] 359] 248 2 3 | 6,415 || 337 | 5.26 
“1941-45 | 191 50 | 388} 295 | 2,786] 1,988} 345 | 348] 327] 309 1 6 | 6,845} 355 | 5.20 
“ 1946-50 | 215 54 | 358 | 320 | 2,898 /2,020) 349] 350] 385! 3652 2 8 | 7,187 ]} 343 | 4.85 
“ 1951-55 | 222 52 | 337 | 291 | 2,705} 2,017} 336] 318] 425] 374 6 11 | 7,088 || 316 | 4.60 

LU eee 260 51 | 337 | 331 | 2,584] 1,969] 316] 291] 409] 413 4 11 | 6,976 || 311 | 4.63 
es se, 259 46 | 325] 252 | 2,551] 1,999] 302] 280] 385] 422 5 11 | 6,837 || 299 | 4.55 
= Rate 

per 1,000 
Rates Per 1,000 Live Brrrus Illegitimate 

Births! 

Av. 1931-35 | 21.1 | 34.2 | 34.9 | 28.9 | 29.6] 35.1 | 28.0 | 24.0 | 25.4 gal Alt |i 1126) 303 45.7 
“ 1936-40 | 21.2 | 29.7 | 27.7 | 25.4 | 30.4 | 31.2 | 25.2 | 21.0 | 22.0 | 20.5 | 26.2 13.2 | 28.0 37.3 
© 1941-45 | 20.5 | 22.8 | 25.6 | 22.6 | 28.5 | 25.6 | 21.8 | 18.9 | 17.4 | 17.8 | 11.4 15.7 | 24.7 30.8 
“1946-50 | 17.4} 18.9 | 19.9 | 19.0 | 25.1] 19.2 | 18.1 | 16.0] 15.9 | 13.6 8.7 | 12.5 | 20.2 24.2 
“1951-55 | 17.0 | 19.0 | 18.4] 17.7 | 21.0] 15.6 | 15.7 | 13.3 | 13.7 | 11.9 14.1 | 16.5 | 17.0 20.3 

ras). s Piao) 10rd 4917.6 | 20.0-1° 19,0) 13.7 194.4 | 12.4 P1107 1 11-4 83) 140 Pasi 5 18.3 

Discs s pes) 17.2) 16.8) 14.8 | 18:0 | 13.2 |-13.5 | 11.7 |-10:8 | 10,9 | 10.1. | 12.2 | 14.6 16.6 

ce ee eh Se ee i th. 

1 Exclusive of Newfoundland for all years and of Yukon and Northwest Territories for 1931-50. 2 Figures 


for Newfoundland are included for 1949-57 only. 
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Multiple Births.—Approximately one confinement in 90 in Canada results in the 
birth of more than one child as compared with one in 85 several years ago—in other words 
the chances of a confinement resulting in the birth of more than one child are less now than 
formerly. Other facts illustrated by Table 7 are that the proportion of stillbirths is higher 
among multiple than among single births and is about twice as high for twins and between 
three and five times as high for triplets 


7.—Single and Multiple Births, Live and Stillborn, 1954-57 


Numbers Percentages 
Confinements and Births 
19541 19551 1956 1957 - || 19542 1955! 1956 1957 
Confinements.................... 437,417 | 443,586 | 452,607 | 470,651 | 100.0 | 100.0; 100.0; 100.0 
SINZLOMe ae eo on eee ree ee 432,525 | 438,639 | 447,547 | 465,423 98.9 98.9 98.9 98.9 
PUSAN eee sees ch scctane elon, Beate tier 4,847 4,897 5,012 5,178 ial itil Meil teal 
PETADLEG Ae icth fiat ee eros 44 50 48 49 -- =- ~- -- 
Quadrupletes.5 2 se ee oer 1 — me 1 -- — — -- 
Births LEAN Sonne rran Pyaar meal TaD cin 442,355 | 448,583 | 457,715 | 475,930 || 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0; 100.0 
Single— 
TVG ear: hea eee oe 425,615 | 432,089 | 440,916 | 458,859 98.4 98.5 98.5 98.6 
Stillborneerk Seu eae: 6,910 6,550 6,631 6,564 1.6 1 tes 1.4 
Twin— 
Wikis) eee ee, ura Se oo en ea 9,398 9,453 9, 683 10,093 96.9 96.5 96.6 97.5 
Stillborntmase ee eee eee 296 341 341 263 Ball Bo) 3.4 2.5 
Triplet— 
IV Cian excesses eee 125 139 140 137 94.7 92.7 97.2 93.2 
Stillbornteee .cems wonreraen see 7 11 4 10 ONS Hes 2.8 6.8 
Quadruplet— 
DN oe Bas MOS ean oom te sae 4 — — 4 100.0 a — 100.0 
Stillborn sat cite oe eee eee — — — — _ a — 
Totals, Live Births......... 435,142 | 441,681 | 450,739 | 469,093 98.4 98.5 98.5 98.6 
Totals, Stillborn........... 7,213 6,902 6,976 6,837 1.6 1.5 1.5 1.4 


1 Excludes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Fertility Rates.—Sex and age distribution of the population is an important factor 
in determining birth, death and marriage rates. More than 95 p.c. of children born 
are to women between the ages of 15 and 50, so that, as noted earlier, variations in the 
proportion of women of these ages to the population as a whole will cause variations in 
the crude birth rates of different countries or regions even though the fertility of women 
at each age may be the same. Measures of fertility which are independent of the sex 
and age distribution of the population have therefore been devised. The best known of 
these are age-specific fertility rates—either per 1,000 total women* or per 1,000 married 
women in these age-groups—and reproduction rates. 


Ages of Parents.—Ages of the parents is an important variable in any analysis of 
birth statistics. The distribution of legitimate and illegitimate live births by the age of 
the parents is given in Table 8, and for stillbirths in Table 9, as well as the average ages 
of the parents for each year shown. 


More than 6 p.c. of the legitimate children born each year are born to mothers under 
20 years of age, in about one-third of the births the mother is under 25 years, and in almost 
two-thirds, under 30 years; in 47 p.c. of all births the father is under 30 years of age. On 
the other hand one-third of the illegitimate infants born are born to mothers under 20 
years of age and an additional one-third to mothers under 25 years. 


* Available from DBS annual report, Vital Statistics. 
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8.—Live Births by Age of Parents, 1957 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


SS ee eee eee ee 
ee 


Legitimate Illegitimate 
Age Group 
Fathers Mothers Mothers 
No p.c. No p.c. No. p.c 

PENUBLEESOSVOCATH CL Mt taanne rote coon. 3, 898 0.9 28,706 6.6 6, 262 85.9 
TAD See ES ol en A ee en a ne 69, 488 16.0 121,002 27.8 5, 859 33.6 
“A SSE PADI a oo eet eae eae Sm inne 130, 679 30.1 128, 902 29.6 2,120 15.6 
a) SSR SE ae te ae ees 106, 660 24.6 90, 057 20.7 1,493 8.6 
uN. SSP SS TO) Gs nt eel a an oe 67,773 15.6 50, 564 LESG 826 4.7 
Pie Ade wei es ie ee ea: 35, 296 8.1 15,216 3.5 251 1.4 
Re AO oe De Ln acd oft Scie sle Deedee is 14,340 0) 1,151 0.3 28 0.2 
Bl by OHS Ol OVENs ie ccc scce Sak cc cece osc 5,911 1.4 19 -- 2, -- 

Totals, Stated Ages.............. 434,045 100.0 435,617 100.0 17, 448 100.0 
SE ESES CEs ga a 1,739 ive 167 4, 546 

Totals, All Ages.................. 435,784 100.0 435,784 100.0 17,994 100.0 
PEERS BOOB RSS toa. Ase Hoe cle Seer tS. 31.6 28.3 23.9 


Table 9 illustrates the fact that the risk of having a stillborn child increases with the 
age of the mother. Although stillbirth rates for mothers of all ages have been declining in 
recent years, they continue to be almost three times as high among mothers of 40-44 
years and almost four times as high among those over 45 years as for mothers under 30. 


9.—Stillbirths and Rates per 1,000 Live Births, by Age of Mother, 1957 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


eee 
pe 


Rate 
Age Group of Mother Live Births Stillbirths per 1,000 
Live Births 

No. No. No. 

Under 20 years 34, 968 346 9.9 
pom 24) 66 126, 861 1, 423 11.2 
20 — 29 * 131,629 1,632 12.4 
30 — 34 * 91,550 1,437 15.7 
35 — 39 “ 51,390 aley/ 22-3 
40 — 44 “ 15, 467 512 Sond 
lh gt I 1,179 51 43.3 
50 years or over 21 il 47.6 

LESSEE leet aires ene Fa cI ans Sani ea Set 713 29 ef 
OCRISS AM FACOG ier. re ae ea ee toe tes case 453,778 6,578 14.5 

BRE OT IOUHOTS 00 oh oes os decks Cee bak 30.1 


Order of Birth.—Table 10 shows the order of birth of all live-born infants in 1957 
according to the age of the mother. As would be expected, 26,569, or three out of every 
four, of the 34,968 infants born to mothers under 20 years of age were first children, whereas 
almost six out of every ten of the children born to mothers of 20-24 years were second 
or later children. This is a reflection of the earlier marriages and heavy fertility of recent 
years. 


Table 11 summarizes the pattern of family formation since 1931. The results of 
the immediate postwar ‘baby boom’ are obvious—57.9 p.c. of the infants born in 1947 
were first or second children while 50.5 p.c. of the 1957 baby crop were third or later 
children. 
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10.—Order of Birth of Live-Born Children, by Age of Mother, 1957 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Ss Ss EEE 


Age of Mother 


Order of tite: a 
Birth Und 45 Age All fan 
of Child nder | 45.19 | 20-24 | 25-29 | 30-34 | 35-39 | 40-44 or Not < 


fet -child.cap..t 168 | 26,401 | 54,497 | 27,535 | 9,925 | 3,464 741 41 491 | 123,263 


27.2 
OG cance eer: 1 6,912 | 40,534 | 35,999 | 16,408 5,791 1,130 42 47 | 106,864 |} 23.5 
Crete ele EP Oe — 1,252 | 19,990 | 29,805 | 19,655 8,281 1,712 84 33 | 80,812 17.8 
At nuleas © Caer — 162 7,806 | 18,308 | 15,632 8,238 1,792 116 18 | 52,072 1E35 
Bthioteiss4 steclages _- 17 2,797 9,759 | 10,483 6,568 Waraye 106 16 jeol, ols 6.9 
a0 ee coe oe — 2 843 5,324 76105 5,012 (F53le 88 11 | 19,916 4.4 
TAS its ane MRA 5 ys - — 231 2,764 4,740 3,799 1,339 97 8 | 12,978 2.9 
Sthiewtan Rarer — — 66 1,279 3,063 2, 833 996 100 1 8,338 1.8 
OtitGEsel tener: — o- 26 517 1,949 2,222 939 73 — 5,726 148) 
Oem ee MR See a — 3 208 19215 1,680 838 82 a 4,026 0.9 
Lier ek, —_— — 2 64 678 1,232 678 w2 1 20727 0.6 
12th se eG. % — —_ _— 25 383 951 631 de — 2,063 025 
TEEN ote, {eke ener saree as — _ 6 168 585 439 62 —_ 1,260 0.3 
TAREE Seek eer — — — a= 72 371 306 46 — 826 0.2 
peso Ss yr emer —_— —_ —_ 3 31 184 226 37 1 482 0.1 
LGthioer al bee eek — a —- — i 94 140 28 — 219 0.1 
thee oe eee ee a — — — 6 42 103 28 _ 179 -- 
LSU pees rece as — — _ — 3 25 63 10 — 101 -\- 
TOG ee acs oct a _ — — —- 2 8 32 2 _- 44 mies 
20th or over — _ — — — 5 29 8 — 42 == 
Not stated...... 2 51 66 33 19 5 4 5 86 271 0.1 
Totals...... 171 | 34,797 | 126,861 | 131,629 | 91,550 | 51,390 | 15,467 1,200 713 | 453,778 || 100.0 


11.—Percentage Distribution of Legitimate Live Births, by Order of Birth, 1931-57 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland for all years and the Yukon and N orthwest Territories for 1931-49) 


Se 


4th and 
Year ist Child | 2nd Child | 8rd Child Later Total 
Children 

DROW coke ewes RUN 8 ee eh et ets 5.0 ct: POCO Cato oe 23.0) 19.3 14.0 43.8 100.0 
LOS DR RN ee a SO 8S ty Se RE ae een Sea Depyey ik 19.4 14.2 44.3 100.0 
[OSS 0s eee Se Sree NE on vere e ae secretes Paar 19.3 14.6 44,4 100.0 
10S Saat A recede 0 0 6) as oy, ute) aoe eee Rc Su ET To eT 222 19.0 14.4 44.4 100.0 
ORR Te, ene ARNE At ea IES er SO ini ts ceetetin ks Scie tt 24.0 18.9 14.0 43.1 100.0 
TOS GME Loa ek. es ates hae Bee, Bee Be Tomisnas Shes 25n0 19.2 13.4 ge | 100.0 
LOS Jeet octets ce cre Re oce wae eee oe en te tererecn es anentia an 26.6 19.8 13.4 40.2 100.0 
TOSS. ae ARy Ale pay Ore ely Sein cee inees akok oie 28.2 20.6 eo 38.0 100.0 
POS Oi ight 6 ial Ra es hic aes ate AONE TE ry cme iw rage evens BANS 28.6 ieee IG are 36.4 100.0 
Cee tes See Ane be OO, ROMERO MER. ciclo c CRD ENERO OC EOS 30.3 22.1 13.8 33.9 100.0 
LOA ae. ee eee et Pera he bs eae a a eee Rr ieee S2au 21.8 13.5 32.0 100.0 
icy: Oar nthe A See ein Sere A dren Miticno ey Oe 32.8 Jann 13.4 30.6 100.0 
[G43 eek Semel fae Are vet ae, MAE EA. tetas Se rere a oe 3H). 7} PRE 14.2 29.9 100.0 
Dee res yc neat hae ca one EM PN EIT IEA "itn cor ICRER SLAC ESO IOC 30.0 24.2 14.9 30.9 100.0 
OA, ie ee ea oon ers bate, of Ane ore Mee mer ay Omi ee TM ct 28.9 24.3 15.4 31.4 100.0 
HQAG 2 BAe eia tee 8, Beene ee cite Se Lae eorayig cee Siete 31.0 24.8 1552 29.0 100.0 
TOA G Nie ie tok, See MLA, oe el eis obese eeces hor Tak Oy ss 33.0 24.9 15.0 Zee 100.0 
VG AG S528 Meteo ae noe hee AM ee ns, ee RON ca tee eres 29.6 26.0 15.9 28.0 100.0 
NGAQG Me Phe ek hy POLLED TD, Pon eGs hte teeth eeets en 27.8 26.6 16.8 28.8 100.0 
ROS 0 ek freveres «ger cee st. Bose he irk: SE OE Cee Exe 2081 26n2 17.4 29.6 100.0 
{ODER SO oe TOE REE, Se eho eres e 26.7 25.8 17.6 29.9 100.0 
LOD eee etre cree Mia O Io Morante tater Riietolsteresaroeeen: afore 26.9 24.8 17.9 30.3 100.0 
TES ec eg ee ee ek RE oe aN ee enn aT Ae eS 26.5 25.0 18.0 30.6 100.0 
se fee ee Ae NES oe Pent rOny a, Mend © Stent cocks CBE 26.1 24.6 18.0 31.2 100.0 
AOSD Et tai, teh, ire oe get a aie oe eer 25.5 24.4 18.2 31.9 100.0 
LGBG: ry See Se. ae eee Se ts Cer at berets Seale ais wee 2Da2 24.3 18.3 32.2 100.0 
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Section 3.—Deaths* 


Since 1931 the Canadian death rate has fluctuated between 10.3 and 8.2 per 1,000 of 
the population, the low point having prevailed from 1954 through 1957. Table 1, pp. 198- 
199, shows that this decline has been apparent in varying degrees in all provinces. The 
generally low rates in the Prairie Provinces are partly the result of their younger average pop- 
ulation; the uniformly higher rate in British Columbia is mainly attributable to a high 
proportion of people in the older age groups. 


Subsection 1.—General Mortality 


Sex and Age Distribution of Deaths.—Despite reductions in infant mortality 
over the past 25 or 30 years, more deaths still occur in the first year of life than in any 
other single year. Of the 107,000 deaths occurring in 1926, 31,000 or almost 30 p.c. were 
of children under five years of age and three-quarters of those were of children under one 
year of age. Of the 136,579 deaths in 1957, 16,891 or about 12.5 p.c. were of children 
under five years of age and, of those, 14,517 or over 85 p.c. were under one year. Most 
of the reduction took place among children over the age of one month but there was a 
notable decrease in all childhood ages up to five years. 

Tremendous reductions have taken place in the mortality pattern since the early 
1920’s, with the most important reductions in the childhood and early adult ages. In 
1931 over 19 p.c. of all male deaths were of persons five to 45 years of age; in 1957 these 
accounted for less than 11 p.c. of total deaths. The reduction in mortality among females 
in this age group is equally remarkable, the proportion dropping from almost 22 p.c. to 
approximately 8 p.c. Death rates for males up to age 45 have been roughly halved during 
the past 25 years; those for females in the same ages have been reduced as much as three 
to four times. 

These reductions in the mortality rates in early and middle years of life have had 
the effect of increasing the number of people in the older age groups and of raising the 
average age of the population as a whole. As a consequence, much larger proportions of 
deaths are now occurring at the older ages and have raised the average age at death. 
In 1931 the average age at death of males was 43.1 years and of females 44.8 years; by 
1957 this had advanced to 58.1 and 60.8 respectively. These trends are indicated clearly 
in Table 12. 


* For international comparisons, see Section 7, pp. 228-229. 


12.— Distribution of Deaths, by Age and Sex, 1931, 1941, 1951 and 1957 


19312 19411 1951 1957 
Age Group $$ | _- | | | 
Male | Female Male | Female Male | Female Male | Female 
NUMBERS 
Wmder ul SVeans as. ce. + cess 11,667 8, 693 8,788 6, 448 8,375 6, 298 8,313 6, 204 
NGA VEATS. o0t).. 506 Ss.es 2,844 2,533 1,878 1,566 1,421 1,151 1,326 1,048 
OM ie re yeti cat a de 5 s 1,241 963 888 670 711 466 699 436 
UN eo 9 ee eee a 821 806 787 536 461 284 470 805 
Le Ses aR eS eee eee 1,311 1,132 1,118 823 721 457 790 332 
AD Sao 0 Le eee eae a 1,502 1,453 1,332 1,039 1,009 549 1,022 393 
743) Soe 04D a ree 1,388 1,414 1,317 1,173 988 660 1,044 519 
AL s=o 006 Means 1,301 1,482 1,211 1,148 1,070 778 1,141 648 
ED == 8). } SSRs SSR Se 1,512 1,574 1,497 1,242 1,281 1,015 1,341 825 
0) cae CE See 1,888 1,493 1,744 1,464 1,756 1,266 1,968 1,198 
io) == nee 2,314 1,738 2,416 1,817 2,463 1,607 2,853 1,697 
if) Sait a ee a 2,855 1,993 3,355 2,227 3,525 2,083 3, 874 2,005 
TE So ih Ss eee 3,057 2,246 4,394 2,851 4,741 2, 832 5,251 2,917 
eT Ba ee ae tise: 3, 583 2,855 5, 288 3, 483 6,465 3,902 6, 829 3, 806 
EEE has. 5e o'c-sic.Siete'sie 4,249 3,348 6,057 4,412 8, 007 5,11 8,810 5,329 
Cb == yt A Seer 4, 867 4,073 6,495 4,981 8,748 6, 439 10,125 6,877 
Oe esi ahs, eave wou, 4,368 4,029 6,421 5,461 8, 254 6,904 9,929 7, 687 
AL S32 S SS be a 3, 206 3,215 5,020 4,906 6, 232 6, 130 7,665 7,009 
MoeVEATS OMOVELS. wccs sos: 2,555 2,998 3, 846 4,540 5,336 6,319 6, 450 7,444 
Totals, All Ages....| 56,529 47,988 63, 852 50, 787 71,564 54,259 79,900 56,679 


1 Excludes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
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12.— Distribution of Deaths, by Age and Sex, 1931, 1941, 1951 and 1957—concluded 


19311 19411 1951 1957 
Age Group ——— | Se 
Male | Female Male | Female Male | Female Male | Female 
PERCENTAGES 
Wirdersity. career rae 20.6 18.1 13.8 AY lid 11.6 10.4 10.9 
AeA VEATS ewe titcse reece 5.0 5.3 2.9 Bell 2.0 2.1 ibe? 1.8 
5 — Serer Sy e ae aoe 2.2 2.0 1.4 il8 1.0 0.9 0.9 0.8 
NOR p14 OSS eee See ee 1°75 lee 1.2 ileal 0.6 0.5 0.6 0.5 
IRs \urees Ait? Mi abcee Me ate Mane ee 2.3 2.4 1.8 1.6 1.0 0.8 1.0 0.6 
2c Dae fps Pian See 27 SO 2.1 2.0 1.4 1.0 1.3 0.7 
his AeA a Pon nt re 783) 2.9 2.1 2.0 1.4 1.2 1.3 0.9 
30m —— ade oe eect Pia 3.0 1.9 2.3 aD 1.4 1.4 el 
Sor. 39 yO ee eT Boe 253 2.4 1.8 1.9 17 5 
AQ 44 Ek Meine hen Meee 3n0 onl De 2.9 Pe), 220 2.5 2a 
45 —— AQ Th | Mia tts Sete ee 4.1 3.6 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.0 3.6 3.0 
DOR S=L5O4Y Soy saath ele 3 5.0 4.2 5:3 4.4 4.9 3.8 4.8 3.5 
SOR 50) A ee en 5.4 4.7 6.9 5.6 6.6 5.2 6.6 oil 
CORO SR re cee 6.3 5.9 8.3 6.9 9.0 1.2 8.5 6.7 
Che Cores baat: eee Use TO 9.5 8.7 Nhs? 9.4 11.0 9.4 
ORS 4 ore Sele ee ae 8.6 8.5 10.2 9.8 12.2 11.9 Qe 12.1 
LEST ea a A oe teatca ine stl 8.4 10.1 10.7 11.5 Pe 12.4 13.6 
SON BAF reer stl geagerh ee 5.7 6.7 7.9 9.7 Sink It 8} 9.6 12.4 
85 years or over........... 4.5 6.2 6.0 8.9 Ue 11.6 8.1 13.1 
Totals, All Ages...... 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Rates PER 1,000 Popunation 

Undertliyearwncn sca: 113.5 87.3 80.6 Gl 46.3 36.4 38.4 29.9 
l= tA years ts caste 6.5 5.9 4.4 3.8 2.0 led 1.6 153 
Dye EO ee sigs: eye eee 2.2 sf Lee te3 1.0 0.7 0.7 0.5 
LQ Ta erie cvete eee he 1.5 1.4 1.0 0.8 0.5 0.6 0.4 
5-0 9 Saaremaa te 2.5 Qn 2.0 1D 1.4 0.9 1e3 0.6 
PADS Le RT, Pee et 3.2 Sane 226 2.0 1.9 1.0 let 0.7 
Dip 20a ee wok nee ee eae B54) 328 Ref els 1.8 Leal ile 0.9 
S05 OAS Sa et ere Bo) 4.2 2.8 Y,§3) el io 1.8 1.0 
35 — 39 “ 4.2 4.8 3.8 3.4 ao) 2.0 2.8} 1.4 
40— 44 “ 5.4 5.0 5.0 4.5 3.9 0) Bars ee 
45— 49 “ Use 6.6 Use 6.0 6.4 4.5 6.1 3.9 
50 — 54 “ 10.7 9.0 10.6 8.1 10.4 6.5 9.9 5.5 
55 — 59 “ 15.4 13.4 16.0 no 16.2 10.2 16.0 9.3 
60 — 64 “ 22.9 20.7 24.2 18.5 24.5 16.1 20aD 14.4 
65 — 69 “ ie y 30.3 BY 30.4 Son. 24.9 37.4 UBS) 
70 — 74 “ 55.0 49.1 58.5 47.0 54.5 41.6 Sone 36.6 
76— 7 “* 87.4 82.9 95.7 79.7 87.6 1Bse 84.1 64.2 
80 — 84 “ 134.1 OE 147.6 131.2 1355 120.7 ono 110.6 
85 years or over 228.1 212.6 241.9 229.3 235, I 212.0 228.7 201.2 
Totals, All Ages...... 10.5 9.6 10.8 9.1 10.1 7.8 9.5 6.9 
Average age at death...... 43.1 44.8 51.5 53.4 56.3 58.7 58.1 60.8 

PS a ke eee eg Re et RU SO 


1 Excludes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Deaths in Urban Centres.—For convenient reference, Table 2 on pp. 200-202 
shows the number of deaths in 1957 for urban centres of 10,000 population or over. Without 
a knowledge of the age composition of each centre it is difficult to compare rates for various 
centres. The migration of young people from rural areas to some urban centres and of 
older people to other centres creates a favourable situation for a low or high rate as the 
case may be. Despite differences in the age factor, some urban areas have very low 
death rates compared with other centres of the same size and with other areas in the 
same province. 


Causes of Death.—Table 13 shows the deaths and death rates in Canada grouped 
according to the International Abbreviated List of 50 Causes. About 80 p.c. of the 
deaths are caused by diseases of the heart and arteries, cancer, accidents, diseases of early 
infancy, the respiratory diseases—tuberculosis, pneumonia and influenza—and nephritis. 


MAJOR CAUSES OF DEATH 


RATE PER RATE PER 
100,000 POPULATION 100,000 POPULATION 
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%* INCLUDES: DISEASES OF HEART (INCL.RHEUMATIC FEVER)AND ARTERIES, INTRACRANIAL LESIONS, 
CHRONIC NEPHRITIS. 
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The rise in the average age at death has already been noted (p. 209). Causes of 
death that mainly affect children and young adults have declined. Diphtheria for example 
has been almost wiped out and tuberculosis has been greatly reduced. On the other hand 
the aging of the population increases the proportion of deaths from certain causes that 
affect older people. Thus, cancer and diseases of the cardiovascular renal systems now 
account for a substantially larger proportion of all deaths than formerly. 


These trends indicate the remarkable success that has attended the attack by health 
authorities on the infective and contagious diseases which in the past have constituted 
such a great hazard in the early and young adult years of life. They have similarly served 
to emphasize the emergence of the chronic and degenerative conditions of later life as the 
targets towards which the public health programs of the future will be directed. In effect, 
Canada has shared the experience of most western nations in exchanging a high mortality 
in younger life for high morbidity in older age groups. 


The Chart on p. 211 shows death rates for the major cause groups from 1931-57. 


13.—Deaths and Rates per 100,000 Population, according to the International 
Abbreviated List of 50 Causes, 1956 and 1957 


International Numbers Rates per 
List No. of Deaths 100,000 Population 
Cause of Death et > ae me 
Abbre- - 
viated se 1956 1957 1956 1957 
List ast 
Ba 001-008 | Tuberculosis of respiratory system......... 1,079 1085 6.7 6,2 
Ba2 010-019 | Tuberculosis, other forms.................. ier 148 ie 0.9 
B 3 020-029 | Syphilis and its sequelz................... 209 190 8} ine 
B 4 OZOE MP yphoideiey. ers teh recent «ts eee. 9 12 0.1 0.1 
1B 043° |S Choleraeee. sade aon Cee A ee Tere — — — == 
B 6 045-048 | Dysentery, all forms....................... 29 25 0.2 0.2 
By 050, 051 | Scarlet fever and streptococcal sore throat. . 24 25 0.1 0.2 
B 8 055.) Diphtheria. ety. hee hens Oe ee 8 20 1 0.1 
B 9 QobRI Whooping cough: eee tere een ee 118 63 0.7 0.4 
B10 057 | Meningococcal infections................... 84 86 0.5 0.5 
Bil OS8Ai Plague yao cca ee ee ee — = = = 
Bi2 080A cute poliomyelitisiey.ce on cree eee ee 51 20 0.3 0.2 
B13 O84 al iSinal poxeewr Sank wih chin ce ee cee — — —_ — 
Bi4 O85) Measles tear cere eee cere nur ILE 108 Ii 0.7 
B15 100-108 | Typhus and other rickettsial diseases...... 1 — 1 = 
Bl16 1L0-LE7 | aMa aria: Ge. concen ore etcetera tala — il — 1 
030-039, 041, 
042, 044, 049, 
052-054, 
B17 059-074, | All other diseases classified as infective and 
081-083, PATASITICH, ON, Ame a es a dy eae 386 348 2.4 221 
086-096, 
120-138 
B18 140-205 | Cancer (all malignant neoplasms)?.......... 20, 868 21,390 129.8 128.9 
Cancers te ee ern ee 19,818 20, 266 LIBe 12252 
(201) Hodge kinisidiseascs sae ae 215 234 ied 1.4 
(204) Leukemia and aleuksemia.............. 835 890 bee 6.4 
B19 210-239 | Benign and unspecified neoplasms.......... 356 349 Dae, 2.1 
B20 260) eDia bevesamellitusteedeeci eee a arene 1, 820 1, 866 ihags 132, 
B21 290=29381 PAM ce Tine Sinead, cent hace. ee ee ee are ro 355 328 LE) 220 
B22 330-334 | Vascular lesions affecting central nervous 
SV SUSI rh aT tee ena pete mene 14, 447 15,151 89.8 91.3 
B23 340 | Non-meningococcal meningitis............. 242 205 125 132 
B24 400-402) SRiheumaricte ven neh eon Gene eee 110 116 0.7 ORG 
B25 410-416 | Chronic rheumatic heart disease........... 1,448 1,609 9.0 9.7 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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13.—Deaths and Rates per 100,000 Population, according to the International 
Abbreviated List of 50 Causes, 1956 and 1957—concluded 


International Numbers Rates per 
List No. of Deaths 100,000 Population 


Cause of Death 


viated : 1956 1957 1956 1957 
eet List 
B26 420-422 | Arteriosclerotic and degenerative heart 
CISCASG arte Ber hae oe eal ta Oe eres 36,576 38,278 227.4 230.7 
B27 430-434 | Other diseases of heart...............0.-00- 1,913 1,969 11.9 ee) 
B28 440-443 | Hypertension with heart disease........... 4,038 3,781 25.1 22.8 
B29 444-447 | Hypertension without mention of heart.... 959 914 6.0 5.5 
B30 BSU—A Sorin In iien Zante aki Mais tao. SSR ae one eae 612 1,762 3.8 10.6 
B3i 290 -40Sr eENneltOni ae See eee eee ee ee 5, 158 5,398 32.1 32.5 
B32 DUC OU MME TONCHIbISt ce. ona tei cee ee oe Tide V2 4.5 4.7 
B33 540, 541 | Ulcer of stomach and duodenum 779 797 4.8 4.8 
B34 OOS Soe] PADPENGICITIS. 405 Meer et ere poe tek 189 184 hee alee) 
B35 560, 561, 570 | Intestinal obstruction and hernia........... 837 763 5.2 4.6 
B36 548, 571, 572 | Gastritis, duodenitis, enteritis and colitis 
except diarrhcea of the newborn.......... 910 869 5.7 Brg 
B37 Osta Carrhosis Ol livers se Ansee its ene meets 838 969 5.2 5.8 
B38 590-594 | Nephritis and nephrosis.................... 2.143 2,020 1S 1252 
B39 CIOs) SHyperplasiavol prostate... a..ce< oss. se eee 632 517 3.9 Sell 
B40 { 640-652, 660, Oe eer of pregnancy, childbirth and 
670-689 HHS PUELPOLII 4 yaed A ode ae) one 278 255 7, ies 
B41 750-759 | Congenital malformations.................. 2, 838 2,779 17.6 16.8 
B42 760-762 | Birth injuries, postnatal asphyxia and 
BUCIECTASIO Nc 1. tone ee eee eae ee, 3,192 3,202 19.8 19.5 
B43 763-768 | Infections of the newborn................... 713 798 4.4 4.8 
B44 769-776 | Other diseases peculiar to early infancy 
and immaturity (unqualified)........... 3,649 3,951 2207 23.8 
B45 780-795 | Senility without mention of psychosis, ill- 
defined and unknown causes.............. 1,813 1,700 itis 10.2 
B46 Residual AlMothenmdiseases tenet 2 ee nee 10, 489 10, 685 65.2 64.4 
BE47 E810—E835 | Motor vehicle accidents.................... 3,559 3,694 BA I 22.3 
BEAS {| Bath Bogs |tAll other accidents........0...00cccseeeee 5,712 | 5,961 35.5 35.9 
BE49 {| £963, F970-|\ suicide and self-inflicted injury............. 1,226 | 1,247 7.6 7.5 
BE50 | A e, Homicide and operations of war............ 188 183 152 1 al 
Totals, All Causes................. 131,961 136,579 820.2 823.3 
1 Less than 0.1 per 100,000. 2 Includes Hodgkin’s disease, leukeemia and aleukszemia. 3 Excludes 


Hodgkin’s disease, leukeemia and aleukeemia. 


Subsection 2.—Infant Mortality 


Table 1, pp.198-199, shows the striking improvement that has taken place in the rate 
of infant mortality during the past quarter-century. Although 56,734 of the 1,799,000 
children born in the years 1954-57 died before reaching their first birthday, 110,570 others 
lived who would have died at the rate prevailing in the period 1926-30. 


Table 14 shows that mortality among male infants is 25 to 30 p.c. higher than that 
among females for Canada as a whole, with wider variations for the individual provinces. 
As pointed out earlier, there are on the average 1,057 males born to every 1,000 females, 
but because male infant mortality is higher the excess of males is reduced drastically by 
the end of the first year. For example, in 1955-57 there were 700,152 male children born 
compared with 662,617 female children, an excess of 37,535 or 5.7 p.c.; during this period 
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24,388 male children died during their first year compared with 18,412 female children, 
that is, 5,976 more. The excess of males at one year of age was thus reduced to 31,559 or 


4.8 p.c. 


As indicated in Tables 1 and 14, infant mortality rates vary considerably from province 
to province and from one locality to another. One of the principal causes of these variations 
appears to be the different proportions of births that take place in hospital or under proper 
medical care (see also p. 204). Along with increased hospitalization has come better and 
more widespread prenatal and postnatal care. Many other factors have also been 
important, particularly the supervision of water supplies, improved sanitation, the pasteuri- 
zation of milk, the use of antibiotics, more and better pediatric services, improved 
obstetrical and hospital nursing services, improved home environment because of generally 
higher living standards and, in recent years, the lower age of mothers. 
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14.— Distribution of Infant Deaths, by Sex and Province, 1931-57 
: —Saee—“woOO0—OO0D9DDDDD9DDDDDSS ee yr =x =x ——_E__— EO 


Rate | Rate Rate | Rate 
Fe- | 1,000 | 1-000 || Province or T Fe- | 1,000 | 1°00 
; e- g : rovince or Territory e- | 1,000 | 1,000 
Province and Year Males males | Male |Female and Year Males males | Male |Female 
Live | Live Live | Live 
| Births | Births Births | Births 
No No. No No 


Newfoundland..... 1951 361 276 60 48 || Manitoba—concl. 1956 365 311 33 29 
| 1956 335 295 45 41 1957 416 295 36 27 


Saskatchewan..... 1931 851 612 78 59 


P. E. Island....... 1931 78 50 78 57 1941| 531] 415 56 46 
1941 | 102 61 95 63 1951} 353} 323 32 30 
1951 60} 30| 44 23 1956 | 391] 289 32 25 
1956 60 45 46 33 1957| 358] 251 29 22 

1957 41 34 30 26 
Albertaseeccticrctte 1931 675 522 76 63 
Nova Scotia....... 1931 510 404 86 al 1941 506 373 57 44 
1941 | 545 | 363 77 53 1951 | 531] 358 39 27 

1951 | 344] 250 39 30 


1956 508 352 28 21 
1956 325 229 33 25 1957 531 432 29 25 


British Columbia. .1931 292 222 55 44 
1941 316 236 4] 32 
1951 487 352 34 26 
1956 509 435 28 24 
1957 619 477 32 25 


New Brunswick. . .1931 565 379 102 72 
1941 515 421 83 69 
1951 472 363 58 46 
1956 358 298 42 37 


1957] 333] 256 37 32 
nebec. ....... £5 1931 | 5,417 | 4,026} 126 gg || Yukon............ 1951 10 9 58 53 
1941 | 3,916 | 2,854 85 66 1956 11 12 42 55 
1951 | 3,335 | 2,486 54 42 1957 17 10 66 42 
1956 | 3,130 | 2,414 45 37 
1957 | 3,094 | 2,318 42 34 || Northwest 1951 43 27 | 136 81 
Territories. 1956 | 68 | 49} 166 | 181 
Mntario...:...... 2: 1931 | 2,744 | 2,089 77 62 1957 66 63} 151] 136 


1941 | 1,910 | 1.384 51 40 
1951 | 2,010 | 1,535 34 28 iii malt. | ke 
1956 | 2,048 | 1,562 28 22 


1957 9 177 1 599 28 29 Canada ee eee ee eee 19311 11,667 8, 693 94 74 


19411) 8,788 | 6,448 67 52 


Manitoba.......... 1931 535 389 74 55 1951 | 8,375 | 6,298 43 34 
1941 447 341 59 47 1956 | 8,108 | 6,291 35 29 
1951 369 289 36 30 1957 | 8,313 | 6,204 34 24 


1 Excludes Newfoundland and the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Infant Mortality in Urban Centres.—Because of the relatively small numbers 
of infant deaths in individual cities and towns, the rates for these centres usually vary 
widely from year to year. As is evident from Table 2, pp. 200-202, many cities and towns 
have maintained consistently low rates as compared with the national rate or the rate 
for the province in which they are situated. 
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Causes of Infant Deaths.—Of the 14,517 infant deaths in 1957 a congenital mal- 
formation was the underlying cause of death in 2,265 cases, immaturity in 2,435, pneumonia 
among infants over four weeks of age, 1,460, postnatal asphyxia and atelectasis 1,751, and 
injury at birth 1,478; these causes together made up almost 65 p.c. of the total. The 
Chart opposite shows the relative importance of the major causes of infant deaths from 
1931-57, and the Chart on p. 214 shows the comparative numbers of children dying at 
each month of age during the first year of life. 


15.—Infant Mortality and Rates per 100,000 Live Births, by Cause, 1955-57 


Numbers Rates per. 
penton i Causect Death of Deaths 100,000 Live Births 
List No. 1955! 1956 1957 1955! 1956 1957 

OOTOLOT Mn berculosistanesdec cco erect erent 21 18 | 25 5 4 5 

020-0297 Syplilis. we Sesrce aoe er operons eiereilereteneiens “ne ht 5 6 2 1 1 2 
045-048) I Dysentery, taco cette tons torent ineisrs totes oenetare 11 22 16 2 5 3 

O50n|EScarletifleversnrcean oes cetera users ores 1 1 1 2 2 2 

05201) Hinysipelac sree a. ewer ce serels cncleme rerctersyeiccoretaretaee ul 1 — 2 2 — 

0550) Diphtheria way adeno c< cewtd omen selene tre 1 — — 2 — - 
O56a|\ = Wihoopinevcoug hy, aenemeamies teeter eres 107 93 44 24 21 0) 
057) |) Meninzococcaliinfections..> 6-6 ees eee 42 38 38 10 8 8 
O85ul Measles. tone eae ne were oe tinea atone meine 66 72 35 15 16 7 
140=239n)) INeoplasmsicrac..c a. er sasines na cree erates ac 40 41 43 9 9 9 
JisileDiseases Oht hy imuUsrs lan daar eetaeie eit teeter 38 33 16 9 7 3 
S2onmvlentaledencienc yarns acetiee eter iiise ere tee 17 44 40 4 10 9 
340 | Meningitis (non-meningococcal)................ 142 140 99 Sy 31 21 
391, S92n wOtitissmediave.... . heme eo Ajericsan antrsrmro cee 151 122 132 34 27 28 
470-475 | Acute upper respiratory infections.............. 66 67 79 15 15 iif 
AQO=483al clnfluenza etek eee rote cree earner aioe 210 168 285 48 37 61 
490-493 | Pneumonia (4 weeks and over)................- 1,567 1,600 1,460 355 355 311 
FOO SO2M MB TONGCHItIS seis coher ee cnese ree ee eee cee 100 152 97 23 34 21 
5485 (Gastritis andvuduodenttis. accesses aseiaes ioe a 5 3 3 1 1 1 
560-570 | Hernia and intestinal obstruction............... 92 135 97 21 30 21 
Silat Gastro-enteriis analcolivis.) ssn 6 1-ne a eee 490 484 445 111 107 95 

572 | Chronic enteritis, and ulcerative colitis......... 3 4 2 i 1 2 
760-759) | Congenital malformations, ......6-..- 2-4. e 2,165 2,310 2,265 490 512 483 
760s iOlamuniuryeatsbir thane metre cceber erties clerics 1,426! 1,548] 1,478 323 343 315 
762 | Postnatal asphyxia and atelectasis.............. 1,594 1,642 io 361 364 373 
763 | Pneumonia of newborn (under 4 weeks)......... 481 512 551 109 114 117 
764 | Diarrhoea of newborn (under 4 weeks).......... 134 149 187 30 33 40 
765-768 | Other infections of the newborn................ 41 52 60 9 12 13 
TOGmmAntenataletoxcermian st ee ieee cist eet ater 170 137 150 38 30 32 
TiOaleoryt aro Dlastosisa seer etree ee ere etm 343 334 356 78 74 76 
771 | Heemorrhagic disease of newborn.............. Male 109 142 26 24 30 
(i2eNutritional maladjustments: + steerer en ae 107 93 102 24 21 22 
773 | Ill-defined diseases peculiar to early infancy.... 703 748 764 159 166 163 
TAT LOW LITA DULG Ys seers os choc sion erent meee eiciaeaec: 1,979 2,224 2,435 448 493 519 
795 | Ill-defined and unknown causeS............----. 238 215 226 54 48 48 
E810-E825 | Motor vehicle traffic accidents................. 12 19 15 3 4 3 
i} 900=2) 9047 (PA ceidental falls. o.e.25s-)2. ceed eto reese 17 15 8 4 3 2 
HOl6n eA ccidentsrecnused byounen > se s a. eueesae e 36 27 33 8 6 7 
E921, £922 | Inhalation and ingestion of food or other object. 249 237 304 56 53 65 
£924, £925 | Accidental mechanical suffocation.............. 116 156 143 26 35 30 
Other accidental and violent deaths............ 71 49 53 16 11 11 
Other specified causes:,))...k2.- a2. ae ee oe 592 579 535 134 128 114 
Totals, All Causes................. 13,767 | 14,399 | 14,517 || 3,116 | 3,193 | 3,095 

1 Excludes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 2 Less than one per 100.000 live births. 


Subsection 3.—Maternal Mortality 


As indicated in Table 1, pp. 198-199, the number of mothers who die in pregnancy 
and childbirth has been greatly reduced during the past two decades. Although the 
number of births has been much greater in recent years, the number of maternal deaths 
has declined steadily since about 1930 (when there were 1,215 deaths and a rate of almost 
five deaths for every 1,000 live births) to a record low of 255 in 1957. Since 1945 the rate 
of maternal mortality has dropped below two per 1,000 live births and has been under one 
per 1,000 live births since 1951. During the past three years alone the rate has dropped 
from 76 per 100,000 live births to 54. Mortality among unmarried mothers is higher than 
among married mothers. 
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Age at Death.—Table 16 shows the distribution of maternal deaths by age groups 
and average age at death. The latter is about four years higher than the average age 
of all mothers at the time of childbirth. The rates per 1,000 live births by age groups 
show that age is a most important factor in maternal mortality. Until very recent years 
the risk of mortality at childbirth was directly related to the age of the mother; in other 
words for all mothers of over 20 years the rate rose with increasing age. Though rates 
for all age groups of mothers have been declining, recently there have been rather significant 
changes in the rates. Whereas formerly the death rates for mothers in the age group 
30-34 was twice or three times as high as the rate for the 20-24 group, in 1957 the pattern 
changed; in that year the mortality rates for the four age groups of mothers under 35 were 
quite uniform, but rose sharply with age for those over 35. 


16.—Maternal Mortality and Rates per 1,000 Live Births, by Age Group, 1955-57 


Rates per 
Maternal Deaths : : 
he @roun 1,000 Live Births 
19551 19562 19572 1955! 19562 19572 
No Dace No. p.c. No. p.c. 
Under 2 Ohy.carss ere ee ee 13 4.2 12 4.7 10 4.3 0.44 0.38 0.29 
20K Da es Se ace nist sir Coenen oe 47 15.4 29 11.4 44 18.7 0.40 0.24 0.35 
ZDR— 2 ee = hii pet aes cs! 62 20.3 59 wa. Ih 51 2157, 0.50 0.46 0.39 
SOR SASS Bae G eee ene ee 76 24.8 59 Doel 34 14.5 0.85 0.65 0.37 
Opi 3 Oates eee Sea tie oh cena 74 24.2 56 22.1 60 25.5 1.54 1.14 Miley 
PA ee: ee a Wee en eee ro ere e 29 9.5 38 14.9 32 13.6 1.89 2.51 2.07 
A ree CA Oe et eats wien. ey ec ak eee 4 1.3 2 0.8 4 Woe 3.54 Motes 3.39 
OUSVEarSrOMOVeR- Gees ae seer il 0.3 — —_ — — -- — — 
Totals, All Ages.......... 306 100.9 255 100.0 235 100.0 0.72 0.58 0.52 
Average age at death............. 31.8 32.3 31.9 
1 Excludes Newfoundland and the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 2 Excludes Newfoundland only. 
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Causes of Maternal Deaths.—Table 17 shows the main causes of maternal deaths 
during the years 1955-57. Until a decade or so ago, sepsis and toxzemia were by far the 
most important causes of death of mothers at childbirth. The danger of death from sepsis 
and other infection has been drastically reduced over the past 15 to 20 years through the 
use of antibiotics and probably also through increased use of medical services. 'Toxzemia 
however, is still the major fatal complication of pregnancy and is second only to compli- 
cations arising during delivery. Hemorrhage during pregnancy or delivery, which has 
been another important cause of mortality among mothers, has also shown some 
reduction in recent years. 


17.—Maternal Mortality and Rates per 100,000 Live Births, by Cause, 1955-57 
eters Numbers Rates per. 
Pational Cause of Death of Deaths 100,000 Live Births 
List No. 1955! | 1956 | 1957 || 1955: | 1956 | 1957 
Complications of Pregnancy................... 139 80 71 31 18 15 
640, 641 | Infections of the genito-urinary tract during 
DLCR NANCY sc tereeveriare) cloyats ievs deviareraretare ore austere wiser — 1 1 a 2 2 
642 oxconsiasvor Pregnancy ee ere 93 53 42 21 12 9g 
643 | Placenta previa noted before delivery......... 4 — 1 J — 2 
644 | Other hemorrhage of pregnancy.............. 8 4 1 2 1 2 
6457 a uctvoplcspresnancyormo.. «osc. c+ sscneccattls ces 11 10 13 2 By 3 
646-649 Other complications of pregnancy............. 23 12 13 Is 3 3 
ADOLULOM se nase ee he oe ee ee 28 25 39 6 6 8 
650, 652 | Abortion without mention of sepsis............ 13 11 19 3 Y 4 
Gols | RsAlbortion with Sepsis jaca one ee ere cee 15 14 20 3 3 4 
Complications of Delivery..................... 111 132 109 25 29 23 
660 Delivery (without complication).............. 4 7 — 1 2 — 
670 Delivery complicated by placenta previa or 
antepartum heemorrhage.................... 20 26 30 5 6 6 
671 Delivery complicated by retained placenta. .. 8 8 5 2 Be 1 
672 Delivery complicated by other postpartum 
HSMOMhacery ates ee eee ee 32 29 16 7 6 3 
673, 674 | Delivery complicated by abnormality of bony 
pelvis or malposition of foetus............... v4 0) 7 2 2 1 
675 | Delivery complicated by prolonged labour of 
OUDELLOLISITIN Ge eeee neice ey tree ee 5 lit 8) 1 2, 2 
676, 677 Delivery with laceration or other trauma..... 15 21 13 3 5 3 
678 | Delivery with other complications of child- 
ingle en eee ec ae ct centile nace: Meets: 20 21 29 5 5 6 
Complications of the Puerperium............. 57 41 36 13 9 8 
681 Sepsis of childbirth and the puerperium....... 8 ) 8 2 2 2 
682-684 | Puerperal phlebitis, thrombosis, pyrexia, pul- 
IMBONAT Zen DOMSIMNiat teies | wee eee 29 19 12 7 4 3 
685, 686 | Puerperal eclampsia and toxzemia............. 8 5 10 ¥ 1 2 
GST=OS0N ROLE OMe Mia esta «Li ctesrh Nw esles oie! cis ntce 12 8 6 3 2 il 
Totals, All Puerperal Causes.......... 335 278 255 76 62 54 
1 Excludes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 2 Less than one per 100,000 live births. 


Section 4.—Natural Increase* 


The rate of natural increase in Canada (excess of births over deaths) prior to 1930 
was 13 or more per 1,000 population. Partly as a result of the depression, the birth rate 
declined more than the death rate and the rate of natural increase fell to 9.7 in 1937. 
Higher birth rates during and after World War II and a gradually declining death rate 
caused the natural increase rate to rise steadily from 10.9 in 1939 to a record 20.3 in 1954. 
It dropped slightly in 1955 and 1956 to 19.8 but, with an increase in the birth rate and a 
stationary death rate, it rose to 20.1 in 1957. 


* For international comparisons, see Section 7, pp. 228-229. 
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Table 18 shows the rates of natural increase in the provinces and for each sex 
separately. The high rates in the Prairie Provinces are partly accounted for by their 
relatively younger populations and consequent low death rates. In Quebec the death 
rate in the period 1926-30 was high but it has since declined steadily. High birth rates 
and in Quebec the declining death rates have given Newfoundland, Alberta, Quebec 
and New Brunswick the highest rates of natural increase in Canada in recent years (ex- 
cluding the Yukon and Northwest Territories). 


The rates of natural increase are higher for females than for males in all provinces 
because of the higher death rates for males. In the western provinces particularly, the 
ratio of males to females in the total population is higher than in other parts of Canada 
and this tends to lower the rate of natural increase. In Canada, a country with a fairly 
_ young population and where immigration has been on a large scale, an excess of males is 
to be expected but the higher rate of natural increase for females may gradually reduce 
this excess. The trend is towards an eventual excess of females in the total population— 
as there now is in most European countries—unless immigration again raises the male 
ratio or death rates among males are drastically reduced. 


18.—Natural Increase and Rates per 1,000 Population, by Sex and Province, 1931-57 


Excess Rate Males Females 
of per —_—-—————_————— 

Province and Year Births 1,000 Rate Rate 
Over Popu- Number | per 1,000 | Number | per 1,000 
Deaths lation Males Females 

Newlound lands eee... -<cis fe sc oiies dee Abe ode 1951 8,734 24.2 4,369 Fal 4,365 24.8 
1956 11, 483 27.6 5, 722 26.8 Oneol 28.6 

1957 12a 28.5 5, 906 26.9 6,211 30.1 

Branese, Hdward island... js...) oesles woe 1931 967 10.9 517 11.4 450 10.6 
1941 915 9.6 483 9.8 432 9.4 

1951 1,747 17.9 872 17.4 875 18.2 

1956 1,724 17.4 765 15.1 959 19.7 

1957 1,760 ies 8386 16.7 924 18.9 

POV COLI ild Mate aes actioned Aen ene ees 1931 5,647 11.0 2, 836 10.8 2,811 1183 
1941 6,989 ea Dy o80 ides 3,654 13.0 

1951 11,313 17.6 5, 596 Wee 5, 717 18.0 

1956 13,368 19.2 6,719 19.0 6, 649 19.5 

1957 13,339 19.0 6, 423 18.0 6,916 20.1 

RC WAESTUNSWICI ins Maaaieehien ects aici nee. ce t 1931 6, 157 15.1 3,099 14.9 3,058 15.3 
1941 7,088 1550 3,396 14.5 3, 692 16.5 

1951 11, 202 21.8 5,522 2a 5,680 2) 

1956 11,915 21.5 6,014 21.5 5,901 21.6 

1957 12,425 22.0 6, 250 21.9 6,175 22.1 

CDC CHOC mre oi an Bim oe ta Ge Le 1931 49,119 Tiel 24,984 TES 24,135 16.9 
1941 | 54,871 16.5 27,561 16.5 27,310 16.5 

1951 86,030 21.2 42,961 21.2 43,069 Ziis 2, 

1956 | 100,842 21.8 50, 220 Paley! 50, 622 21.9 

1957 | 105,473 22.2 52,320 21.9 53, 153 22.4 

SEE ATIO MrT hee ta see setts eet 1931 33, 504 9.8 16,472 9.4 17,032 10.1 
; 1941 33, 036 Sav 15,705 8.2 17,331 9.3 

1951 70, 846 15.4 34,737 15.0 36, 109 15.8 

1956 | 96,285 17.9 46,813 1722, 49,472 18.4 

1957 | 101,756 18.1 49, 498 175 52,258 18.7 

ME IGOD RTs cs ck. os onrtidioea Reese it eau sass 1931 9,057 12.9 4,239 11.5 4,818 14.5 
1941 8,317 11.4 3, 834 10.1 4,483 yy 

1951 13,207 iA) 6,388 16.2 6,819 17.9 

1956 14, 887 Wee 6,929 16.0 7,958 19.1 

1957 14,994 17.4 7,014 16.0 7,980 18.9 

NANOR IE A Se vc vs wnicic ieee CE As uote 1931 | 15,265 16.5 7,499 15.0 7,766 18.4 
1941 12,006 13.4 5,651 11.8 6,355 15.2 

1951 15,293 18.4 7,192 16.6 8,101 20.4 

1956 17,393 19.7 8,251 18.0 9,142 a VY ( 

1957 17,178 19.5 8,175 17.9 9,003 21.3 
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18.—Natural Increase and Rates per 1,000 Population, by Sex and Province, 1931-57—concluded 


Males Females 
Excess Rate 
of per 
Province or Territory and Year Births 1,000 
Over Popu- Rate Rate 
Deaths lation Number | per 1,000 | Number | per 1,000 
Males Females 

A bertarnene Son ice es en aoe Se eee 1931 11,950 16.4 5, 843 14.6 6,107 18.4 
1941 10, 923 UB S71 5,016 11.8 5,907 16.0 

1951 19, 836 21.2 9,331 19.0 10,505 23.5 

1956 27,165 24.2 13,069 PPA} 14,096 26.2 

1957 27, 463 23.7 13, 153 YA 7 14,310 25.8 
Britishi@olumibias-eecee onan aoe 1931 4,290 6.2 1,604 © 4.2 2,686 8.7 
1941 6,533 8.0 2,342 5.4 4,191 10.9 

1951 16, 439 14.1 7,107 11.9 9, 332 16.4 

1956 22, 826 16.3 10, 183 14.1 12,643 18.6 

1957 253,038 16.9 11,145 14.5 13, 888 19.3 

MALIK ON cen wate ee oe rae en eae 1951 257 28.6 115 20.9 142 39.4 
1956 396 33.0) 200 29.0 196 37.0 

1957 401 33.4 195 28.7 206 39.6 

Northwest Territories...............ece00- 1951 365 22.8 164 18.2 201 28.7 
1956 494 26.0 236 ia 258 31.9 

1957 575 30.3 258 23:5 317 39.6 

Canada eae cece oe ee eae 19311) 135,956 Bier 67,093 12.5 68,863 13.8 
19411) 140,678 12.2 67,323 11.4 73,355 1301! 

1951 | 255,269 18.2 124,354 17.5 130,915 18.9 

1956 | 318,778 19.8 155,121 19.0 163,657 20.6 

1957 | 332,514 20.1 161,173 19.2 171,341 21.0 


Excludes Newfoundland and the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Natural Increase in Urban Centres.—The classification of births and deaths by 
place of residence makes it possible to compile the natural increase in the population of 
urban centres; the figures are presented in Table 2, pp. 200-202. 


Section 5.—Marriages and Divorces* 
Subsection 1.—Marriages 


Table 19 shows the number of marriages and the marriage rates per 1,000 population 
in Canada and the provinces, and percentages of brides and bridegrooms, according to 
place of birth. For the country as a whole, 81 p.c. of the grooms of 1957 were born in 
Canada—66 p.c. in the province in which they were married; over 85 p.c. of the brides 
were born in Canada—73 p.c. in the province in which they were married. However, as 
would be expected because of heavy immigration of young persons since the beginning of 
World War II, an increasing number of marriages are of persons born outside the country. 
For example, 11.7 p.c. of the grooms married in 1941 were born outside Canada; in 1957 
the proportion was 18.7. Among the brides the percentage rose from 8.4 to 14.9. However 
there are wide variations from this pattern as between provinces; in the older Atlantic 
Provinces and Quebec there is a greater tendency than in the other provinces to marry 
native Canadians. In these areas both partners in a marriage are often born in the same 
province. 


* For international comparisons, see Section 7, pp. 228-229. 
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19.—Marriages and Marriage Rates, by Province, with Percentage Distribution of 
Bridegrooms and Brides by Nativity, 1931-57 


Born Born Born 
Rate in Province in Other Outside 
Total per Where Married Provinces Canada 
Province or Territory and Year M oe 1,000 
arriages| popy. 
lation 
Grooms] Brides |Grooms} Brides |Grooms] Brides 
No p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 
PVGWIOUNCIANG «css Noes dese cee she 1951 QeOkd 7.0 85.2 96.7 2.4 1.9 12.4 1.4 
1956 3,073 7.4 84.3 96.4 358% 1.6 12.4 2.0 
1957 3,041 eel 84.4 96.7 3.6 152 12.0 Adal 
Prince Edward Island.............. 1931 490 5.6 89.4 91.8 5.1 4.1 5.5 4.1 
1941 673 Hot 78.8 86.6 15.0 9.4 6.2 4.0 
1951 583 5.9 82.3 91.1 12.9 6.0 4.8 2.9 
1956 649 6.6 80.7 92.8 14.8 4.8 4.5 2Eo) 
1957 627 6.3 81.7 93.6 BRC 4.5 4.6 1.9 
NOR ADSCOLIA I Gr aN isiias cohesive cic 1931 3,394 6.6 80.3 86.7 5.4 Balt 14.3 9.7 
1941 6,596 11-4 13.2 83.8 16.8 9.5 10.0 6.7 
1951 5,094 7.9 78.2 86.7 15.9 9.0 6.0 4.3 
1956 5, 543 8.0 74.8 88.1 18.9 9.1 6.4 2.9 
1957 5, 206 7.4 stl 87.3 18.8 8.9 5.5 3.8 
NeW PE rUNS WAC Kae Sense itie ate ter 1931 2,544 6.2 Uvoll 81.8 10.1 9.2 12.2 9.0 
1941 4,941 10.8 78.5 84.4 13.3 9.7 8.2 5.9 
1951 4,386 8.5 80.0 86.9 10.1 6.7 9.8 6.4 
1956 4,591 8.3 75.9 86.8 1282 6.3 11.9 6.9 
1957 4,284 eG 77.0 86.9 ah eavé 6.3 2, 6.8 
(UU) CY iret a ary eater ee ee 1931 16, 783 Da 79.7 83.4 4.2 B67 16.0 13.0 
1941 32,782 9.8 86.1 89.3 6.7 5.9 1.2 4.8 
1951 35, 704 8.8 86.7 89.5 Gat 5.5 1.2 5.0 
1956 37, 290 8.1 85.6 88.8 5.7 5.0 8.7 6.2 
1957 37,135 7.8 84.0 87.2 5.8 4.9 10.2 7.8 
AO GATOS Mt sty ties «viciniw sc, cers 1931 23; 011 6.9 57.4 63.4 UU et 34.9 28.8 
1941 43,270 11.4 89.2 89.0 4.2 4.5 6.7 6.5 
1951 45,198 9.8 65.9 72.4 14.6 12.2 19.5 15.4 
1956 46, 282 8.6 61.9 68.1 14.0 OA, 2422 19.8 
1957 46,780 8.3 59.7 65.7 13.4 lay 26.8 22.6 
iGrrILODAE Hens orca Golenals ciale-are ste eake 1931 4,888 7.0 41.6 i595), 74 10.9 9.2 47.5 35.1 
1941 8,305 11.4 63.0 Hatt 17.4 15.0 19.6 11.4 
1951 7,356 9.5 67.9 onl 15.4 1353 16.8 11.6 
1956 6,709 7.9 64.7 74.9 19.7 14.4 15.6 10.7 
1957 6,594 eel 65.3 75.4 18.8 12.8 15.9 11.8 
RaASKALCOE WAN sco kin sii s ste aieis ole steers 1931 5,700 6.2 27.6 48.3 2200 16.9 49.9 oon 
1941 7,036 7.9 64.7 79.1 16.1 10.0 19.1 10.9 
1951 6, 805 8.2 78.3 86.4 10.7 6.4 lant ex 
1956 6,403 Lor 76.5 87.9 adh 5.4 9.8 6.7 
1957 6,510 7.4 76.4 86.8 13.2 6.5 10.4 6.7 
PREOrL a en Reet thor ec cists ote wee 1931 5, 142 7.0 O2al 38.5 19.4 17.6 58.5 43.9 
1941 8,470 10.6 50.0 63.4 23.9 19.9 26.2 16.8 
1951 9,305 9.9 56.0 67.4 25.7 19.6 18.3 13.0 
1956 9,965 8.9 53.7 63.9 25.9 20.6 20.4 15.5 
1957 10,117 8.7 52.9 62.8 26.1 20.6 21.0 16.5 
eribish: Colum bias..0.c sie ceive ece oes 1931 3,879 SAG Dae 30.6 Mal 24.7 56.7 44.7 
1941 9,769 11.9 35.9 43.5 35.6 ayhe 1 28.5 19.4 
1951 11, 272 9.7 35.5 41.6 43.1 43.0 21.3 hose 
1956 11,950 8.5 i515, 01 41.2 40.9 38.9 25.4 19.9 
1957 | 12,620 8.5 ay 39.2 39.3 Bilal) 28.4 2358 
CORO Ae ee rT 1956 112 9.3 17.0 25.0 58.0 58.0 25.0 17.0 
1957 110 9.2 14.5 22.7 66.4 67.3 19.1 10.0 
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19.—Marriages and Marriage Rates, by Province, with Percentage Distribution of - 
Bridegrooms and Brides by Nativity, 1931-57—concluded 


Rate Born , Born Born 
per in Province in Other Outside 
Province or Territory ‘and Year Pan 1,000 Where Married Provinces Canada 
arriages| pony 
lation Grooms] Brides |Grooms] Brides |Grooms| Brides 
No p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 
Northwest) Lerritories)s.0.cs0e cere 1956 146 Test 65.1 (Siw 19.9 19.2 15.1 7.5 
1957 162 8.5 64.2 12.8 26.5 19.8 9.3 7.4 
Canadas Garcia is adae accion 1931 | 66,591 56.7 64.9 10.0 9.2 33.3 26.0 


6.4 
1941 | 121,842 10.6 
1951)) 128,230 9.2 70.5 76.5 | 15.1 12.8 14.5 10.6 
19561) 132,713 8.3 
19571) 133,186 8.0 66.3 72.8 15.0 12.2 18.7 14.9 


1 Newfoundland included from 1951 and the Yukon and Northwest Territories for 1956 and 1957. 


Age and Marital Status of Bridegrooms and Brides.—Table 20 shows that almost 
92 p.c. of the marriages in 1957 were between persons who had not been married previously; 
about 4.5 p.c. of both brides and bridegrooms had been widowed, and almost 4 p.c. of the 
marriages were of divorced persons. The average age at marriage of bachelors was just 
over 26 and that of spinsters 23 years and four months. The average age of widowers and 
widows at the time of remarriage was slightly more than double that of bachelors and 
spinsters. Over 91 p.c. of spinsters married in 1957 were under 30 years of age, 32 p.c. 
were under 20 years and 45 p.c. were between 20 and 25. Over 83 p.c. of bachelors were 
under 30 years of age, 6.5 p.c. of them under 20 and 48 p.c. from 20 to 24 years of age. 


In recent years, couples are marrying younger than they did a generation ago. Since 
1940 the average age of men at the time of their first marriage has dropped from 28 years 
to just past their 26th birthday; that of girls from 24 years and eight months to 23 years 
and four months. 


20.—Brides and Bridegrooms, by Age and Marital Status, 1957 


BRIDES 
Age Group Numbers Percentages 


Spinsters | Widows | Divorced! Total || Spinsters | Widows | Divorced! Total 


Under 20 years............ 38, 896 18 21 38,935 31.9 0.3 0.4 29.2 
20 Oe ee las Ake, 55, 044 159 514 5), 717 45.1 2.6 10.4 41.8 
DO hd Oi tine hace he aly 17,210 Si) 1,162 18,709 14.1 5.5 2350p 14.0 
SOP ROA Beedle int ain 5, 846 506 1,141 7,493 4.8 8.3 23-1 5.6 
S07 OO ree eee ates 2,497 688 829 4,014 2.0 11.2 16.8 3.0 
40g AA are Ve eee 2 1,220 747 591 2,558 1.0 12.2 12.0 1.9 
A Rea AQ Wi Siee * oe ee 714 809 407 1,930 0.6 13.2 8.2 1.4 
OM DA Pe kee 378 801 161 1,340 0.3 13.1 3.3 1.0 
DOs OO Pedals Atroiie Be Rint: 169 675 70 914 0.1 11.0 1.4 0.7 
OOS 164i cetcare ae cores ee 78 580 27 685 0.1 9.5 0.5 0.5 
65 years or over........... 70 804 13 887 eal 1s 1 0.3 0.7 
Age not stated......,. i ae 4 — ao 4 oe — — -= 
Totals, All Ages........ 122,126 6,124 4,936 133,186 91.7 4.6 3.7 100.0 


AN.CEARCIASES). San wes... 23.0 48.8 34.8 24.9 
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20.—Brides and Bridegrooms, by Age and Marital Status, 1957—concluded 
——————————— ss 


BRIDEGROOMS 


Age Group Numbers Percentages 


Bachelors|Widowers| Divorced] Total || Bachelors|Widowers| Divorced] Total 


| | | | | | | 


funder 20 years...ss<...006 8,017 a 2 8,019 6.5 —_ -- 6.0 
i ey Ee SA a, Teme 59,117 32 161 59,310 48.3 0.6 3.2 44.5 
BN LO ty hss aero ee Ser 35,491 144 861 36, 496 29.0 2.5 17.1 27.4 
SU eae a a eee 11,324 274 1,090 12,688 9.2 4.8 21.6 9.5 
oh, SS eens 4,234 344 99 5,570 3.5 6.0 19.6 4,2 
Be ASS Sh, Mee ss 1,923 436 749 3,108 186 7.6 14.8 2.3 
Pe AD me cs SO welds 1,040 589 594 2,223 0.8 10.3 11.8 ben 
Ba HA tay so 663 683 319 1,665 0.5 12.0 6.3 ies 
1S FS Sd aR a 297 778 150 1,225 0.2 13.6 3.0 0.9 
OT Sy Ocal ee 166 774 77 1,017 0.1 13.6 1.5 0.8 
me 6D years OF OVEr........... 161 1,646 54 1,861 0.1 28.9 1.1 1.4 
® Age not stated............ 4 — _ 4 -- “= _ ae 
Totals, All Ages........ 122,437 5, 700 5,049 | 133,186 91.9 4.3 3.8 100.0 
Average AZES.......-e0e00. 26.1 55.6 38.4 27.8 sais ae 


i 


Religious Denominations of Brides and Bridegrooms.—The distribution of 
brides and bridegrooms by religious denominations is roughly the same as that for the 
population as a whole. Table 21 shows the very strong influence that religion has on 
marriage. About 72 p.c. of all marriages are between persons of the same religious denom- 
ination; in 1957 among those of Jewish faith it was about 93 p.c.; among Roman Catholics 
88 p.c.; United Church about 62 p.c.; and Eastern Orthodox about 63 p.c. 


21.—Marriages by Religious Denominations of Contracting Parties, 1957 
eee eeeaeaeaaaaaaaaoaoaa®a®q«Qq«®q@oqoaoae—e—ese—eeeesSsNVV_0000>ou~0>°mw{—w—wmwuwass 


Denomination of Bride 


De cerca, ” Angli-| Bap- pans Jew- | Luth- a nat pees United Other | Not | |: G 
can | tist | Orth-| ish | eran yt n | colic! (Church Sects |Stated | TSS rooms 


a a a | ei | err re | es (a ee 


PAN DHA. ca - cee. «ios 7,951 583 101 9 408 769| 1,840] 3,505 514 5| 15,685) 11.8 
LES Rigs ame peaicn ot 623} 2,139 22 —_ 120 180 416 890 283 1] 4,674 B85. 
Eastern Orthodox... 142 23} 1,400 2 87 40 361 197 78 1}i -2,.301 18 
MONTAG is cwsic.ciawisie cicirs 41 2 Ay oT odd 8 10 61 26 20 1} 1,744 1.3 
Pmtherans: ss... 514 150 82 2| 2,852 166 894 896 290 1] 5,847 4.4 
Presbyterian....... 862 196 24 3 159} 2,093 663] 1,250 185 1] 5,436 4.1 
Roman Catholic!...} 1,842 390 238 23 946 553] 55,708} 2,086 843 8} 62,637] 47.0 
United Church..... 3,367 794 177 6 675 991} 2,222) 15,525 870 — 24,627) 18.5 
DEN OP oss bse cche Ste ssh 646 288 58 11 315 227; 1,070) 1,129) 6,430 2) 10,176 7.6 
Not stated......... 11 1 _— —_ 1 1 —_ 3 -- 
POtalsssiwrs tie c00% 15,999| 4,566] 2,106] 1,627] 5,571) 5,030) 63,244) 25,507) 9,513 23/133, 186] 100.0 
= P.C. of brides...... 12.0 3.4 1.6 1.2 4,2 3.8] 47.5) 19.2 7.1) — 100.0)) 71.82 
1 Includes Greek Catholics. 2 Percentage of marriages between contracting parties of the same religious 
denomination. 


Subsection 2.—Dissolutions of Marriage (Divorces) 


Before World War I the number of divorces granted in Canada was very small. 
There were fewer than 20 divorces each year from Confederation to 1900, 21 in 1903, 
51 in 1909 and 60 in 1913. ‘These numbers represent less than one per 1,000 of the yearly 
number of marriages. At the end of World War I the number of divorces showed a definite 
increase, advancing to a peak of 8,199 in 1947, then declining gradually to a postwar low 
of 5,270 in 1951. From 1952 to 1957 the number has fluctuated between 5,600 and 6,673. 
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22.—Dissolutions of Marriage (Divorces), by Province, 1916-57 
Nortre.—Figures for the years 1900-50 are given in the 1956 Year Book, p. 230. 


Year Nildis|-22E Sis NES: N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. |} Alta. B.C. || Canada 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Av. 1916-20..... Se — 25 11 4 35 26 5 31 78 215 
es It) 01 aes bi — 34 15 10 104 91 4] 105 138 539 
melo 2G-30ee ne b%, — 25 18 24 183 94 61 155 209 768 
SENOS — 3 Saeses, ; 1 ay ae 31 320 119 61 168 280 1,038 
“ -1936-40..... ; 1 50 44 56 734 194 - 116 259 570 2,024 
“1941-45. .... ; 9 92 104 99 1,398 305 207 432 937 3,576 
eee O4G= 50a 1 21 185 245 303 2,839 500 383 724 1,676 6,877 
LOOM cn cre oe: 4 10 187 156 289 2,109 361 226 589 1,339 5,270 
MOORE okie Le 3 9 188 200 309 2,218 338 223 630 1,532 5, 650 
je )as Sse cole Scie ae ae 0) 15 185 181 273 2,824 374 218 603 1,478 6, 160 
NODA ee csae,. Ata: 8 8 249 117 370 2,469 371 250 610 1,471 5,923 
1L95aRe ee ek 1 7 253 181 396 2,001 asd 230 627 1,483 6, 053 
GBC Reet 5 1 230 215 351 2,478 314 221 685 1,502 6, 002 
VOD TPR chan 6 2 250 206 519 2,858 805 242 726 1,559 6, 673 


Section 6.—Canadian Life Tables 


Four official series of life tables for Canada and the provinces and regions have been 
published to date, based on deaths in the three-year period around each of the Censuses 
of 1931, 1941, 1951 and 1956. In addition, tables have been computed for Canada as a 
whole for the years 1945 and 1947 based on estimated populations by sex and age and 
the deaths recorded in those years. The life table values for 1956 are given in abbreviated 
form in Table 23. 


Life tables give a summary of the health and general conditions of survival of the 
population in a conventional, standard form. A hypothetical number (100,000) of births 
of each sex is assumed as a starting point. The life tables show how, on the basis of the 
mortality rates at each age in the given years, these 100,000 of each sex are reduced in 
number by death. For example, during the year 1956, of 100,000 males born, 3,472 died 
in their first year so that 96,528 survived to one year of age; 241 died in their second year 
so that 96,287 survived to two years of age, and soon. At 100 years of age only 87 of the 
original 100,000 would have survived. The probability of death at each age is the ratio 
between the number of deaths and the population at each age. Finally, the expectation 
of life is the average number of years which a person might expect to live if the mortality 
rates in the given years remained constant. 


Mortality rates at all ages for males have been almost consistently higher than for 
females. Males have the highest risk of mortality as compared with females during 
their first year of life, from their late ’teens to early 30’s and from age 50 to 65. For 
both boys and girls the risk of mortality drops rapidly during childhood and is lowest 
at about age 10, increases gradually to about age 40 for males and about 50 for females 
and then rises steeply with advancing age. At the mortality rates given in the 1956 
Life Table (see Table 23) about 13,000 males would have died before reaching age 50 
as compared with about 8,700 females; only 56,466 of the original group of 100,000 males 
would have survived to age 70 as compared with about 70,327 females. 


By 1956 life expectancy at birth in Canada had reached a new high record of 67.6 
years for males and 72.9 for females—comparable to the expectancy for other countries of 
the world with highly developed medical and public health care. Once a child has passed 
its first year of life however its life expectancy increases appreciably. At one year of age 
a male child at present mortality risks may, on the average, expect to live an additional 
69.0 years and a female 74.0 years, representing for an infant boy a gain of 1.4 years more 
than his expectation at birth and 1.1 more years for an infant girl. The expectation of 
life of a 15-year-old boy is 55.9 more years; of a 15-year-old girl 60.6 years. At 25 years 
of age the expectation is about 46.6 years for men and almost 51 for women and at age 70, 
10.5 years for men and 12.2 for women. 
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23.—Canadian Life Table, 1956 


Males Females 
Number |Probability Number |Probability 

Number Dying of Dying Exxpec- Number Dying of Dying Eixpec- 

ge Living Between Before tation Living Between Before tation 

at Each | Each Age | Reaching of at Each | Each Age | Reaching of 

Age and the Next Life Age and the Next Life 

Next Birthday Next Birthday 

MCLASLEUNN.. . cjers fs - . « 100, 000 03472 67.61 100, 000 . 02767 72.92 
3,472 2,767 

DRRVOATEER wick’. os sis 96,528 . 00250 69.04 97, 233 . 00216 73.99 
241 210 

BEVONISY sac iapeeo » 96, 287 ia 00144 68.21 97,023 ne . 00120 (Pool 

TE sists es. ars's 96, 148 a .00115 67.31 96,907 ‘ 00093 72.24 
9 

cl AOR eon 96,037 Be . 00095 66.38 96, 817 ee .00070 iieo 

MS ects o'a'ss 95,946 00083 65.45 96,749 . 00058 70.35 
335 227 

il) SSRs 95,611 se . 00057 60. 67 96,522 ie . 00037 65.51 

DME De frie cstaha s 95, 297 . 00099 55. 86 96,330 . 00047 60.64 
598 256 

lh. Glkyelaeeiceeeaee 94,699 .00160 51.19 96,074 . 00060 55.80 
802 312 

OS (Saas 93, 897 . 00169 46.61 95,762 . 00075 50.97 
781 396 

0) “Siac aoe 93,116 00172 41.98 95, 366 . 00094 46.17 
844 498 

Af 2 eae 92,272 00202 37.34 94, 868 . 00127 41.40 
1,055 711 

af) OS) Sa eas 91,217 . 00288 32.74 94,157 00194 36.69 
1,597 1,105 

“5 Sn a ee 89, 620 00472 28.28 93,052 00312 32.09 
2,605 fecon 

) ~aoeeee 87,015 . 00794 24.04 91,321 00475 27.65 
4,162 2,575 

7Oy Mie at poem 82, 853 . 01282 20.12 88, 746 .00744 23.38 
6, 252 3,955 

OME fo 24..2 2.02%» 76, 601 . 02037 16.54 84,791 01191 19,34 
8, 864 ; 5,942 

iS UR ae 67,737 . 03057 13.36 78, 849 01864 15.60 
11,271 8, 522 

MOM ad oc ios Gok, oe. 56, 466 04425 10.51 70,327 .02955 12.17 
13,360 12,108 

UME 2. 43...05.,0s 43,106 . 06776 7.98 58, 224 . 05137 9.15 
14,989 16,541 

A a ee 28,117 10611 5.89 41,683 08717 6.75 
13, 865 17, 866 

ith, Pee eee 14, 252 . 16187 4.27 23,817 . 13640 4,97 
9,308 13, 887 

Tn Sse oo ee 4,944 . 23784 3.07 9,930 19889 3.67 
3,960 7,214 

On =a See 984 . 33684 2.18 2,716 . 27446 2.74 
897 2,289 

OTe eS 87 . 46169 eae 427 . 36294 2.05 


Table 24 summarizes the life expectancy figures extracted from the Canadian Life 
Tables for 1931, 1941, 1951 and 1956. Life expectancy at birth increased for men from 60 
in 1931 to over 67.6 years in 1956 and from 62 to 72.9 years for women during the same 
period. This is a gain for males of 1.3 years since 1951 compared with gains of 3 and 3.3 
years in the previous decades; females gained 2.1 years since 1951 compared with 4.2 and 
4.5 years in the preceding decades. Thus, since 1931 a total of 7.6 years have been added 
to male life expectancy and female longevity has been lengthened by 10.8 years. 


The increases in life expectancy have been predominantly at the younger ages, partic- 
ularly in infancy, and diminish with advanced age. For example, since 1931, 3.2 years 
have been added to the life expectancy of a five-year-old male, 2.1 years to a 20-year-old, 
over 8 months to a 40-year-old and just over two months to a 60-year-old as compared 
with 7.6 years for a newborn male. During this period life expectancy for a five-year-old 
female gained 7.2 years; for a 20-year-old 6.0 years, 3.7 years for a 40-year-old and 2.1 
years for a 60-year-old as compared with 10.8 years for a newborn female. 
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Longevity has improved for both sexes, though more so and at all ages for females, but 
there has been only slight improvement for males beyond middle life. Briefly the rapid 
decline in the death rate for infants of both sexes is continuing, with slower declines with 
advancing age, so that relatively stationary death rates have been established from about 
50 years onwards for males and up to about 80 for females. 

The fact that such a pattern exists is important in interpreting the results of these 
life tables. The arbitrary population base of 100,000 of each sex in the tables has been 
subjected to the mortality rates in effect in 1955-57, and the life expectancy computed 
as if those death rates at each age were to prevail during their lifetime. Actually the 
theoretical 200,000 infants born in 1955-57 will most probably have a pattern of survival 
and life expectancy quite different from that of the present life table as they will spend 
most of their lives under conditions of public health and medical care which in all likelihood 
will be superior to those prevailing in 1955-57. 

The improvement in life expectancy, particularly among children and adolescents 
is due mainly to the substantial reduction in recent years of mortality from infectious 
diseases; on the other hand diseases associated with middle and old age are much less 
amenable to control. It is therefore unlikely that improvement in life expectancy in 
the future will be comparable to that of the past quarter-century. As approximately 11 p.c. 
of deaths in 1955-57 occurred among infants and an additional 75 p.c. among persons over 
age 50, any additional improvement must come as the result of further declines in mortality 
from conditions associated with childbirth and early infancy, further control of infectious 
diseases, prevention of accidents, and advances in combating diseases associated with 
middle and old age, such as cardiovascular renal conditions and cancer. 


24.—Expectation of Life 1931, 1941, 1951 and 1956 


i 1931 1941 1951 1956 
ge |] | 
Male Female Male Female Male Female Male Female 
yrs yrs yrs yrs yrs yrs yrs yrs 
IACI UEb ie darccretcteete ae ceases 60.00 62.10 62.96 66.30 66.33 70.83 67.61 72.92 
Ttyearh the ack sano 64.69 65.71 66.14 68.73 68.33 PLB 69.04 73.99 
DO VCATS Se ate tere so sioisseis 64.46 65.42 65.62 68.16 67.56 71.55 68.21 73.15 
Rene en tae 63.84 64.75 64.88 67.38 66.68 70.66 67.31 72.24 
A WR Aa Meier tees cooaatalets 63.11 63.99 64.07 66.56 65.79 69.74 66.38 71.31 
RPE A earl Cec: 62.30 63.17 63.22 65.69 64.86 68.80 65.45 70.35 
Oe Ae eee ho rs see 57.96 58.72 58.70 61.08 60.15 64.02 60.67 65.51 
NaS ee Ean SACS oasro eck 53.41 54.15 54.06 56.36 55.3 59.19 55.86 60.64 
DAVY REGS O08 2); SIRE A 49.05 49.76 49.57 51.76 50.76 54.41 51.19 55.80 
05 athe SO xe SNE bara 44,83 45.54 45.18 47.26 46.20 49.67 46.61 50.97 
Be oe Ree eT ee 40.55 41.38 40.73 42.81 41.60 44.94 41.98 46.17 
21a ERR eamE NE Airis Aeenr soe 36.23 37.19 36.26 38.37 37.00 40,24 BuOoe: 41.40 
A) Sais 1. 3) menmeees. eee 31.98 33.02 31.87 33.99 82.45 35.63 32.74 36.69 
7p kad. We, AY OR poe Ee kc 27.79 28.87 27.60 29.67 28.05 31.14 28.28 32.09 
Ly hla ee oh Pome eee 282 24.79 23.49 25.46 23.88 26.80 24.04 27.65 
Pan Wale eA tie Smee cao ae hee 19.88 20.84 19.64 21.42 20.02 22.61 20.12 23.38 
CO ioe, dai Re ie eth decrees 16.29 17.45 16.06 17.62 16.49 18.64 16.54 19.34 
65 4 a lerieereveses 12.98 Sie 12.81 14.08 eae 14.97 13.36 15.60 
Ol <Syels . Bees AS at: 10.06 10.63 9.94 10.93 10.41 11.62 10.51 1ed7i 
TOL, Siete nae steee 7.50 7.98 7.48 8.19 7.89 8.73 7.98 9.15 
Sas aie tee tee 5.61 5.92 5.54 6.03 5.84 6.38 5.89 6.75 
SHUT DONA. Mie sees 4.10 4.38 4.05 4.35 4,27 4.57 4,27 4.97 
Oita Saad sas, amrtersbon stebetes 2.97 3.24 2.93 Siete 3.10 3.24 30% 3: 67, 
OD ete oe ee eee 2.14 2.40 2.09 2.26 2.24 2.27 Qels 2.74 
100 (ESE Sa ee 1.53 ea 1.46 1.64 1.60 1.59 1.52 2.05 


Section 7.—International Comparisons of Vital Statistics 


Table 25 gives a summary of Canada’s national and provincial vital statistics rates 
along with those of several other countries. It will be noted that among the countries 
listed the low crude death rate in Canada is bettered by only one country, the Netherlands, 
and that some of the provinces have lower rates than most other countries. The birth 
rate also helps to make Canada one of the fastest growing countries and this country 
currently ranks sixth among those listed. However there is marked room for improvement 
in rates of infant mortality; although Canada had the eighth lowest rate among the 
countries listed, 13 countries had equal or lower rates. 
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Notrr.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found facing 
p. 1 of this volume. 


PART I.—PUBLIC HEALTH 
Section 1.—Review of Health in Canada 


During the past ten years there has been an unprecedented growth in Canada’s 
population and in the health and welfare services and resources that protect it. The 
number of people in Canada has increased by 4,000,000 during this period, of whom less 
than 1,000,000 were immigrants. The expansion of both health and welfare services 
has been equally outstanding. Better medical and hospital care, expansion of environ- 
mental preventive services, better housing, more and better food, greater security for the 
older person, for the disabled and for vulnerable groups such as deserted mothers, have 
all contributed to better health. 


The crude death rate and maternal, infant and neonatal rates have decreased more 
in this period than in any other in history. Death rates for some younger groups have 
dropped by more than two-thirds during the past quarter-century. While, in the older 


* Except where otherwise indicated, this Chapter was prepared by the Research and Statistics Division of 
the Department of National Health and Welfare. 
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ages, the more significant reduction in mortality rates has been among women, there 
have been decreases in death rates for specific diseases among both sexes. A record of 
469,093 births in 1957 maintained the postwar high fertility rates but the infant mortality 
rate of 31 still stands far above the lowest current records of countries like Sweden and 
the Netherlands (both 17). Nearly two-thirds of the deaths among children occur in the 
first month of life, a reflection of the high death rate from immaturity, birth injury and 
congenital malformations. Satisfactory trends in maternal death rates continued in 1957, 
the maternal mortality rate of 0.5 per 1,000 live births being at a level comparable with 
other leading countries. 


Environmental health services have greatly reduced the incidence of such water- and 
food-borne infections as typhoid fever. Vaccination has eliminated smallpox of which 
there were over 3,000 cases as recently as 1928. The extensive development of antibiotics 
and other prophylactic agents such as poliomyelitis vaccine has reduced the severity of 
_ or the degree of disability caused by many primary infections and has provided protection 
against secondary infection. In 1956 only 1.8 p.c. of all deaths were due to infectious 
diseases, including tuberculosis; thirty years ago infectious diseases accounted for 12.6 p.c. 
of deaths. A similar decrease has occurred in other diseases such as rheumatic fever and 
pneumonia where infection plays a part in the disease processes. The introduction of 
ataractic drugs in treatment of mental illness has assisted in expediting the clinical control 
and rehabilitation of mental patients. 


But, while many of man’s oldest diseases are being controlled, the nature and cure 
of chronic and degenerative illness remain too largely unknown, and new sources of ill 
health are emerging from the complex development of industrial civilization. Occupational 
hazards from toxic substances and accidents have become a matter of increasing concern. 
The contamination of air and water from industrial wastes becomes a progressively more 
severe problem. Accidents are assuming an alarming position among the leading causes 
of death; vehicular and other traffic accidents result in a tragic mounting loss of life. The 
rapid development of urban living has also created many other problems related to health. 
Inadequate housing and recreation facilities, excessive use of alcohol and drug addiction 
are predominantly special urban problems. Increasing use of radioactive agents in many 
different fields of endeavour requires special health precautions and the general problem 
of the effects of radiation on life is one of the most important and pressing of today. 


Health of Young People.—Following the first year of life, survival rates are high 
throughout childhood. Although more than one-third of the population are between 
one and 20 years of age, they account for only one of every 25 deaths. Accidents account 
for the largest number of deaths in childhood, principally traffic casualties and drownings. 
Respiratory and digestive disorders are also leading causes of death. 


Despite the relatively low death rate, sickness rates in childhood remain high. The 
Canadian Sickness Survey of 1951 showed that 87 p.c. of the children under 15 years of age 
reported sickness and 57 p.c. reported some time spent sick in bed. Each child suffered 
an average of three sicknesses a year. Sicknesses lasted 12 days on the average. Colds and 
influenza, which are rife at all ages, were leading causes of sickness among children. The 
communicable diseases of childhood (measles, mumps, chickenpox, whooping cough and 
scarlet fever) also accounted for much sickness; well over 1,000,000 cases of these diseases 
were reported during the survey year. In March 1957 there were nearly 5,000 persons 
suffering from long-term conditions, generally congenital or arising in early childhood, 
such as epilepsy, cerebral spastic infantile paralysis or the late effects of infantile paralysis. 
Over 10,000 mentally defective persons received allowances for total and permanent 
disabilities, in addition to those being cared for in institutions. 


Health of Adults.—The health of the adult population has also been affected by 
modern preventive and treatment services, and control of many infectious respiratory 
and digestive diseases has markedly reduced death rates from these causes. Degenerative 
diseases, however, continue to take an increasing toll of life and health through the 
working years. 
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Thirty years ago women experienced, through their reproductive years, a higher 


death rate than men. The situation is now reversed; women’s death rates have been 
reduced by two-thirds as compared with one-half among men. Accidents, frequently 
occupational, are the leading cause of death for men; past the age of 30, cancer becomes the 
leading cause of death for women. From age 50 on there are marked trend differences in 
death rates between the sexes. While the rates for women in their 50’s and 60’s have 
dropped by about one-third, there has been, over the past quarter-century, no significant 
decrease in the male death rate; in 1955 there were seven deaths among men for every four 
among women in this age range. Half the deaths of both sexes are caused by heart disease. 
One-third of female deaths and one-fifth of male deaths result from cancer. Diabetes 
also ranks as a leading cause of death for both sexes. 


The Permanent Physical Disability Study carried out as a supplement to the Canadian 
Sickness Survey in 1951 indicated that 317,000 persons aged 45 to 64 were permanently 
physically handicapped; of this number 136,000 were severely or totally disabled. Death 
from a degenerative disease in adult age is often preceded by a period of illness and 
disability. 


Health of Older People.—The growing burden of chronic illness in old age is reflected 
in mortality and morbidity data. In 1955, 63 p.c. of deaths over age 65 were caused by 
heart and artery diseases and 15.6 p.c. were the result of cancer. Cardiovascular disease 
and cancer account for approximately one-third of all old age admissions to general 
hospitals and a large share of hospital care in old age is for respiratory and digestive ail- 
ments. The chronic nature of sickness in old age is emphasized by the findings of the 
Canadian Sickness Survey. Persons over age 65 accounted for only 7 p.c. of the survey 
population but for 15 p.c. of the total days of illness. That much disability was permanent 
was indicated by the fact that 162,000 persons over age 65 were estimated to be severely 
or totally disabled. Heart disease, arthritis, impairments from accidents, blindness, 
deafness and chronic diseases of the nervous system accounted for 60 p.c. of all persons 
reporting permanent disability. The Canadian Sickness Survey did not include residents 
of chronic care institutions. In 1955 there were about 140,000 persons under care in 
mental, tuberculosis and other chronic care hospitals. Persons over 65 years of age 
accounted for one-quarter of all separations from mental institutions. One-quarter of 
discharges and two-thirds of deaths in mental institutions in old age were diagnosed as 
senile or suffering from cerebral arteriosclerosis. 


Section 2.—Federal, Provincial and Local Health Activities 


Provincial governments have the major responsibility for the organization and 
administration of public health services in Canada, and municipalities have supervision 
over certain matters delegated to them by provincial legislation. Most provinces are 
now developing programs of hospital insurance and diagnostic services under a federal- 
provincial program, and preventive and other supporting services are well established in 
most areas. The Federal Government, in addition to certain constitutional obligations, 
has an important function in assisting the provinces through advisory, consulting and 
co-ordinating services and in the provision of health grants. Voluntary agencies also 
have an important part in health matters at the national, provincial and local levels. 


Subsection 1.—Federal Health Activities 


The Department of National Health and Welfare is the chief federal agency in health 
matters, but important treatment programs are also administered by the Department of 
Veterans Affairs and the Department of National Defence. The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics is responsible for the compilation of health statistics, the National Research 
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Council and the Defence Research Board administer medical research programs, and the 
Department of Agriculture has certain health responsibilities connected with food pro- 
duction. 


The Department of National Health and Welfare administers controls over food and 
drugs including narcotics, operates quarantine and immigration medical services, carries 
out international health obligations, and provides health services to Indians, Eskimos and 
other special groups. It serves in an advisory and co-ordinating capacity to the provinces 


- and administers grants to provincial health and national voluntary agencies. 


The Department advises on the visual eligibility of applicants for blindness allowances 
and co-operates with the provinces in the provision of surgical or remedial treatment for 
recipients of these allowances. Under the Public Works Health Act, supervision of health 
conditions is provided for persons employed on federal public works. Other programs of 


health or medical supervision and counselling are provided to the federal Civil Service 


and to the Department of Transport in all matters pertaining to the safety, health and 
comfort of air crew and passengers. 

Co-ordination with the provinces on health matters is facilitated by the Dominion 
Council of Health. The membership of the Council includes the Deputy Minister of 
National Health who acts as chairman, the chief health officer of each province, and five 


appointees of the Governor in Council representing the universities, labour, agriculture 


and French- and English-speaking women’s organizations. The Council meets semi- 
annually to review current problems. Its decisions or recommendations, though purely 
advisory, provide the federal and provincial governments with the opinions of a group of 
senior health administrators. Several federal-provincial technical advisory committees 
of the Council deal with specific aspects of public health. 


National Health Grant Program.—The National Health Grant Program, inau- 
gurated in 1948, initially made ten federal grants available to the provinces for the develop- 
ment and strengthening of public health and hospital services. Nine are continuing grants; 
the Hospital Construction, Professional Training, General Public Health, Public Health 
Research, Mental Health, Tuberculosis Control, Cancer Control, Venereal Disease Control, 
and Crippled Children Grants. The Health Survey Grant lapsed in 1953 following com- 
pletion of provincial health surveys. In 1953, after a review of the first five years of the 
Program, three new grants were established: Child and Maternal Health, Medical 
Rehabilitation, and Laboratory and Radiological Services. 


In 1958, federal assistance under the Hospital Construction Grant was increased to 


_ $2,000 per hospital bed, regardless of type—double the previous grant for active treatment 


beds. In addition, funds were made available to meet one-third of the cost of approved 
alterations and renovations to existing facilities. 'The provinces must at least match 
federal contributions under the Grant. There is also matching requirement in the Cancer 
and Venereal Disease Grants and in the case of services (as distinct from equipment and 
training of personnel) in those for Medical Rehabilitation, and Laboratory and Radio- 
logical Services. 


Up to Mar. 31, 1958, aid for construction was approved for 68,743 beds, 9,112 bassinets, 
12,730 nurses’ beds, and space in community health centres and combined laboratories 
exceeding 7,800 bed equivalents. Approximately 20,000 health workers had been trained 
or were undergoing special training, and 6,200 additional health workers had been employed 
with federal grant assistance. 

Since the inception of the program, the provinces have steadily increased utilization 
of the grants. Payments to the provinces in 1957-58 totalled $34,606,064 or 78 p.c. of the 
amount available; the average utilization during ten years of the program was 70 p.c. 
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1.—Amounts Available and Amounts and Percentages Expended under the National Health 
Program, by Grant, for the Ten-Year Period Ended Mar. 31, 1958, and for the Year 
Ended Mar. 31, 1958. 


1948-58 Period Year Ended Mar. 31, 1958 
Grant Amount Amount | Percentage || Amount Amount | Percentage 
Available | Expended! | Expended || Available | Expended! | Expended? 
$ $ $ $ 
@ancern.C@on trol nee vat eee ee ee 35,868,063 | 22,368,342 62 3,598,795 | 3.4383, 466 95 
CrippledyChildren 45.1 ee nee 5,167,932 | 3,514,881 68 519, 898 473,291 91 
Genera] Public Health.............. 67,742,101 | 41,605,845 61 7,985,000 | 6,316,539 79 
Health's tieveyste. seeker see ate 645, 180 540, 960 84 — — — 
Hospital Construction............... 101,480,572 | 84,447,957 83 8,183,660 | 8,048,518 98 
Mentalttiealtinisss 5 je pao 59,781,147 | 42,807,170 72 7,234,868 | 6,526,064 90 
Professional@ raining seers 5, 146,344 5, 165,270 100 516,300 565, 708 110 
Public Health Research............ 4,101,248 | 3,394,885 83 512,900 465,393 91 
MubercalosisiControly saat ae oe 40,065,800 | 37,451,356 93 4,239,531 | 3,839,907 91 
Venereal Disease Control........... 4,932,138 | 4,261,733 86 518,099 456, 241 88 
Child and Maternal Health......... 7,500,000 | 3,842,961 51 2,000,000 | 1,165,550 58 
Laboratory and Radiological Ser- 

SVL COS te Oh aly, pet ain Asi eRe Jack: 30,585,800 | 7,923,576 26 7,985,000 | 2,681,992 34 
Medical Rehabilitation............. 4,500,000 | 1,651,738 37 1,000, 000 633, 395 63 
Totals eee 367,516,325 | 258,971,674 70 44,294,051 | 34,606, 064 78 

1 Gross amounts that do not show reductions through refunds are estimated at about $3,000,000. 2 Expen- 


ditures may exceed 100 p.c. of amounts available, through transfer of unexpended funds from one grant to another. 


Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic Services Act.—After several years of pre- 
paratory work, Parliament enacted the Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic Services Act 
in April 1957. This is enabling legislation under which federal grants-in-aid are made 
available to the provinces to assist in operating publicly administered insurance plans 
for general hospital care. The Act sets out the principles under which the Federal Govern- 
ment will bear a substantial part of the costs of hospital services provided by approved 
provincial plans. The method of financing and administering individual plans, as well 
as the type of services offered over and above the minimum stipulated in the Act, is 
entirely a provincial matter. 


Under the financial formula, the Federal Government contributes one-half of the 
aggregate shareable costs of the hospital insurance plans. In the individual provinces, 
however, the federal share varies as a consequence of a formula designed to give a some- 
what higher percentage of federal assistance to provinces with less financial strength; 
each participating province receives 25 p.c. of the national average per capita cost of 
hospital services plus 25 p.c. of its own provincial per capita cost multiplied by the 
population covered. 


The Act also enumerates the basic range of services mandatory for any provincial 
scheme that is to receive federal support. Under its terms, each participating province 
is required to make specified benefits universally available to its population. These 
benefits must be available without any limit on the total days of care provided and include 
basic public ward care and other in-patient service normally associated with the operation 
of a hospital, together with certain diagnostic aids for in-patients and, on a permissive 
basis, for out-patients. Services may be provided in chronic as well as active treatment 
hospitals, but the legislation specifically excludes care in tuberculosis sanatoria, mental 
hospitals and institutions for custodial care. All capital costs and all debts (or interest 
on debts) incurred prior to the effective date of each federal-provincial agreement are 
also specifically excluded from shareable costs. Thus, the federal Act is not set up to 
restrict a province in its hospital insurance program, but to assist in the provision of an 
insurance system for basic general hospital services available under uniform terms and 
conditions to the entire provincial population. (Descriptions of provincial plans are given 
in Subsection 2 dealing with provincial services, p. 242.) 
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Food and Drug Control.—The Food and Drugs and Proprietary or Patent Medicine 
Acts govern the safety, purity and quality as well as the labelling and advertising of all 
foods, drugs (except narcotic drugs), therapeutic devices and cosmetics. Standards of 
safety and purity are maintained through constant and widespread inspection and 
laboratory research. In the central Food and Drugs laboratory, standards governing 
ingredients are formulated and methods of analysis developed. Special research is carried 
on to establish the safety of new products. Recently this has involved intensive study 
in the field of pesticides and in chemical additives used in foods. Several panels of experts 
_ advise on technical and medical problems. 


Control of the import, export and distribution of narcotic drugs is administered under 
the Opium and Narcotic Drug Act, and includes regulation of domestic supply and suppres- 
sion of illicit traffic. Enforcement of the law is carried out in collaboration with the Royal 

Canadian Mounted Police and other agencies. 


Indian and Northern Health Services.—The Department of National Health 
and Welfare makes available public health, medical and hospital services to about 152,000 
Indians and 11,000 Eskimos. The program relative to Indians is administered by the 
Directorate of Indian and Northern Health Services in conjunction with the Department 
of Citizenship and Immigration, and for Eskimos in collaboration with the Department of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


Services are provided directly to about 2,000 small scattered groups through a net- 
work of 18 hospitals, 41 nursing stations and about 66 other health centres staffed by 
full-time medical officers, dental surgeons and graduate nurses. In areas where depart- 
mental staff or facilities are not located, private practitioners and provincial or community 
health agencies care for these groups in return for fees for service, payment of per diem 
rates or other arrangements. Special emphasis is placed on tuberculosis control through 
health education, field X-ray surveys, BCG vaccination and early treatment in sanatoria. 


Immigrants.—The Department of National Health and Welfare advises on the 
administration of sections of the Immigration Act dealing with health, and conducts in 
Canada and overseas the medical examination of applicants for immigration. It also 
provides necessary health care for immigrants who become ill en route to their destination 
or while awaiting employment. Further assistance in the provision of hospital and medical 
services is available to indigent immigrants during their first year in Canada either by the 
Federal Government or by the province with federal sharing of costs. 


Sick Mariners and Lepers.—Under the authority of Part V of the Canada Shipping 
Act, the Department of National Health and Welfare provides medical and hospital care 
on a compulsory prepaid basis for crew members of all foreign-going ships arriving in 
Canada and for crews of coastal vessels in interprovincial trade. Crew members of 
Canadian fishing and government vessels may participate on an elective basis. In any 
one year, approximately 100,000 non-Canadian members of foreign-going ships are insured, 
together with about 20,000 Canadians, 16,000 of whom are employed on fishing vessels, 
2,500 on government vessels and 1,500 in coastal shipping. Treatment is available for a 
period of up to one year for all conditions except prolonged mental illness. Under the 
Leprosy Act the Department maintains one unit for the treatment of leprosy at Tracadie, 


Health Research.—The National Research Council, the Department of National 
Health and Welfare, the Defence Research Board and the Department of Veterans Affairs 
all administer grants-in-aid of medical, public health or socio-economic health research, 
The latter three also conduct intramural research. Federal funds amount to about 50 p:c: 
of over-all expenditure on medical research in Canada. 


The Division of Medical Research of the National Research Council, set up in 1946, 


offers grants chiefly for fundamental studies in basic medical science; these total about 
$750,000 annually. 
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The Department of National Health and Welfare supports both intramural and 
extramural research, chiefly of an applied nature, to an amount of about $2,500,000 
annually. Grant assistance comes mainly from the Public Health Research Grant, with 
additional amounts provided from the grants for mental health, cancer control, tuber- 
culosis, general public health, crippled children, and child and maternal health. Depart- 
mental public health research is conducted in the laboratories of the Food and Drug 
Directorate, the Laboratory of Hygiene, the Occupational Health Division and the 
Nutrition Division, as well as by the Epidemiology and Dental Health Divisions. Socio- 
economic research in both the health and welfare fields is carried on by the Research and 
Statistics Division, which collects, analyses and evaluates data on health and welfare 
matters, develops methods to assist in solving technical and administrative problems, and 
provides research and consultant services to other Divisions of the Department and other 
agencies in Canada and abroad. 


The Defence Research Board sponsors intramural research in its Defence Research 
Medical Laboratories together with grants-in-aid for investigations related to medical 
problems of national defence. 


The Department of Veterans Affairs is committed mainly to clinical research in its 
own hospitals, with emphasis at the present time on the problems of the aging process. 
(See p. 291.) 


The Health and Welfare Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics collects vital 
statistics, morbidity information and hospital data, and carries out surveys on health 
matters. 


International Health.—Canada has been a signatory to certain international 
agreements and conventions and is a member of a number of international organizations 
concerned with health, including the World Health Organization. 


To earry out this country’s obligations under the International Sanitary. Conventions, 
the Department of National Health and Welfare maintains quarantine measures for 
ships and aircraft entering Canadian ports and provides accommodation and necessary 
medical care for persons arriving in Canada who require quarantine. It also carries out 
Canada’s obligations, under the Brussels Agreement of 1924, for the treatment of venereal 
disease in seafarers arriving in this country. 


The Department is responsible for the enforcement of requirements governing the 
handling and shipping of shellfish under the International Shellfish Agreement between 
Canada and the United States and, at the request of the International Joint Commission, 
participates in studies connected with control of pollution of boundary waters between 
Canada and the United States and with problems caused by atmospheric pollution. Other 
international health responsibilities include the custody and distribution of biological, 
vitamin and hormone standards for the World Health Organization, certain duties in 
connection with the Commission on Narcotic Drugs of the United Nations and the 
provision of technical assistance to other specialized agencies of the United Nations 
carrying out programs related to health. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial and Local Health Services 


As already stated, the provincial governments carry the major responsibility for 
health planning and policy and most health programs are administered by provincial 
government agencies, though responsibility is often placed with local health authorities 
and other agencies that operate under provincial legislation and supervision. 


Provincial and local health services may be grouped in several broad categories: 
general public health services, primarily of a preventive nature; services for specific diseases 
or disabilities combining prevention and treatment; services related to general medical 
and hospital care; and rehabilitation services for disabled persons. 
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General Public Health Services.—Provincial and local governments co-operate 
closely in providing community public health services. The autonomy of the provinces 
and their social, economic and geographic diversity make for some variety in legislative 
provisions, in financial arrangements, and in the detailed division of functions between 
provincial health departments and local and voluntary agencies. Each province, however, 
now offers all or nearly all of a basic range of public health services which include environ- 
mental sanitation, communicable disease control, child and maternal hygiene, health 


education, vital statistics, public health laboratories, occupational health, dental public 


health and nutrition services. 


Environmental Sanitation.—The control of environmental hazards to health, one of 
the oldest forms of public health activity, is a function of specialized environmental sanita- 
tion or public health engineering divisions in each provincial health department. Programs 


_. are concerned primarily with the maintenance of safe water supplies, supervision of 


sewage disposal systems, milk sanitation and control of general sanitary conditions in 
public areas, the most extensive sanitary facilities being located, of course, in industrial 
and urban centres. Provincial and municipal sanitary engineers set standards, formulate 
policies and regulations, and provide technical assistance to local authorities. The intensity 
of this type of preventive supervision and control varies from province to province and 
within the province, but basic programs are similar. 


Occupational Health.—Services designed to prevent accidents and occupational diseases 


and to maintain the health of employees are the common concern of provincial health 


departments, labour departments, workmen’s compensation boards, and industry man- 
agement. Provincial agencies regulate working conditions and offer consultation and 
educational services to industry. All provinces have on their statute books legislation 
(Factory Acts, Shop Acts, Mines Acts, Workmen’s Compensation Acts) setting health 
safety standards for employers. 


Communicable Disease Control.—The control of communicable disease has been 
intimately connected with the beginnings and development of public health measures 
and concepts. Separate divisions of epidemiology or communicable disease control exist 
in the six larger provinces; in the Atlantic Provinces these functions are handled by a 
provincial medical health officer. Local health authorities undertake case-finding and 
diagnostic services in co-operation with public health laboratories, carry out epidemio- 
logical investigations and often participate in tuberculosis and venereal disease control 
measures. 


Maternal and Child Health.—Services for mothers and children are largely decen- 
tralized through local units and departments, but most provinces maintain separate 


divisions or employ consultants to promote better standards and to give technical assist- 


ance. Public health nurses have a prominent place in this work which may include prenatal 
education, provisions for delivery and care of the newborn in remote areas, home visits, 
child health clinics and school health services. 


Nutrition.—Services include technical guidance, education, consultation and research. 
In some provinces school lunch programs are also sponsored and dietary supplements 
distributed. Five provinces have special nutrition divisions; elsewhere nutritionists 


serve in other divisions of the health department. 


Health Education.—In most provinces experience has demonstrated the need for a 
professional full-time “health educator” as a member of the public health team. Nine 
provinces have separate divisions or units to co-ordinate the dissemination of health 
information through all available media. 


Vital and Health Statistics.—All provinces have vital statistics legislation providing 
for the compulsory registration of births, marriages, deaths and stillbirths. Divisions 
of vital statistics are located in the health department in nine provinces; Ontario has its 
vital statistics office in the Department of Municipal Affairs. 
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Statistics pertaining to special health programs are maintained usually by the various 
operating divisions of the provincial health departments. Ontario and Saskatchewan, 
however, have separate research and statistics divisions which conduct special investiga- 
tions. 


Public Health Laboratories.—The public health laboratory, an essential facility in 
the protection of community health and the control of infectious diseases, was one of the 
earliest provincial services developed to assist local public health departments. Work 
performed includes bacteriological examination of water, milk and food samples, the exami- 
nation of specimens for diagnosis of communicable diseases and pathological special 
services. Each province maintains a central public health laboratory and most provinces 
have established additional branch laboratories. Recent trends in some provinces include 
efforts to co-ordinate public health and hospital laboratory services, special measures to 
bring laboratory facilities to rural areas, and devices to reduce the direct cost of clinical 
laboratory procedures to the individual. . 


Special Health Programs.—Special programs have been developed to deal with 
health problems of particular severity, many of which are chronic or long-term in nature. 


Mental Health—Major developments in provincial mental health programs concern 
the expanding and modernizing of mental hospitals, the training of various kinds of 
psychiatric personnel and the extension of community mental health services outside 
mental hospitals. Assistance to patients in securing employment and in social adjustment 
following discharge from mental hospitals—a relatively new field of rehabilitation— 
is being promoted by voluntary groups and government agencies in several provinces. 


At the end of 1957, Canada’s mental hospitals, exclusive of psychiatric units, were 
treating more than 72,000 patients. Despite a growing rate of discharges, the daily average 
number of patients has continued to rise each year. Construction of new hospital accom- 
modation continues and approximately 14,000 mental beds have been added since 1948. 
While there is still an acute shortage of mental hospital accommodation, there has been 
some reduction in overcrowding. The occupancy rate has declined from 128 patients 
for each 100 rated beds in 1948, to 117 patients in 1957, despite a 22-p.c. increase in the 
average daily population. 


With the exception of the municipally owned local asylums in Nova Scotia and 
hospitals in Quebec that operate under religious or lay auspices, most mental hospitals 
are administered by provincial authorities. A great part of the cost is borne by the 
provincial governments, although patients whose relatives can afford to contribute may 
be charged for care in seven provinces. Newfoundland and Saskatchewan provide com- 
plete free care. In Ontario, mental hospital treatment is included in the plan of hospital 
care insurance which started operating on Jan. 1, 1959. 


Most of the public mental hospitals provide care and treatment for all types of mental 
illness but, as facilities expand, it is becoming possible for hospitals to segregate patients 
under intensive treatment from those receiving long-term care. Some provinces maintain 
separate accommodation for certain categories of the mentally ill. For example, in British 
Columbia and Alberta, homes for the senile aged are an integral part of the mental 
hospital system. Ontario and Quebec have separate hospitals for epileptics. Eight 
provinces operate schools for residential treatment and education of mentally defective 
persons and one of the two remaining provinces, New Brunswick, enacted legislation 
in 1958 authorizing the government to support the maintenance of mentally retarded 
children in approved homes. 


As the needs of patients are more fully understood and better methods of treatment 
develop, the daily routine of the mental patient is becoming less restrictive, as is shown in 
the increasing number of persons coming voluntarily for treatment. In 1956 these com- 
prised 28 p.c. of first admissions to mental hospitals and 72 p.c. of admissions to the 
psychiatric hospitals or short-stay centres. A significant departure from the old system 
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of custodial care and locked doors has been the introduction of open wards where patients 
may have unrestricted access to grounds, occupational and recreational areas. 


Persons engaged in the treatment of the mentally ill are the largest single group 
employed by provincial governments. Although an acute shortage of professional per- 
sonnel still exists, an expanded program of training is now in operation with federal health 
grant assistance. 


_ One of the greatest changes in the past decade has been in the extension of com- 
_ munity mental health services outside mental hospitals. General hospitals have expanded 
their psychiatric services in both in-patient and out-patient departments. About 30 
_ general hospitals have organized units where psychiatric treatment is provided by pro- 
fessional trained staffs. First admissions to these units in 1956 totalled about 8,500. 
_ Out-patient clinics where mental illness may be treated at an early stage and guidance 

services given to children and parents, and various community agencies also play an 
- important part in the treatment of mental illness outside mental hospitals. Less than 20 
mental health clinics existed in 1944, but there are now 145 community out-patient mental 
health services, consisting of 85 out-patient services in hospitals and 35 full-time and 25 
part-time clinics. Operating agencies include provincial health departments, munici- 
palities or health units, mental or psychiatric hospitals, general and allied special hospitals, 
school boards and voluntary organizations. 


Day and night care centres, another departure from the traditional form of custodial] 
care, developed first in Montreal a decade ago as part of the psychiatric service of two 
large general hospitals. Similar centres, admitting patients on a nine-to-five basis or in 
the evening after work have now been opened at St. John’s in Newfoundland, at Toronto 
in Ontario and at Burnaby in British Columbia. 


Tuberculosis.—Despite greatly reduced mortality from tuberculosis and evidence of 
some lowering in incidence, the number of cases discovered through provincial detection 
programs indicates that tuberculosis is still a major public health problem. Case-finding 
techniques include mass X-ray surveys, tuberculin tests, special surveys of groups vulner- 
able to tuberculosis, and routine X-ray examinations of all general hospital and out- 
patient admissions. The work of case-finding is supported substantially by voluntary 
campaigns conducted by the Canadian Tuberculosis Association. 


Sanatoria treatment is free in N ewfoundland, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, and is included in the hospital insurance benefits which came 
into effect in Ontario on Jan. 1, 1959. Even in those provinces where a charge for sanatoria 
care may be made, the amount collected from paying patients is a very small percentage 
of total costs. 


The number of beds set up in sanatoria and in tuberculosis units of general hospitals 
declined from a peak of 18,977 reached in 1953 to 15,958 in 1957. This decline in occupancy 
has resulted from such factors as a decrease in the number of admissions, detection of 
cases in earlier stages of the disease, and improved treatment methods by drugs and 
surgery. Provision has been made in several provinces to furnish drugs to patients for 
home treatment. 


Cancer.—Health departments and lay and professional groups working for the control 
of cancer have been concerned mainly with four aspects of the problem—diagnosis, treat- 
ment, research and public education. 


In the detection and treatment of cancer, specialized medicine, hospital services and 
an expanding public health program are closely related. Programs operating under 
health departments exist in four provinces and there are an equal number with provinci- 
ally supported cancer agencies or commissions. These sponsor the work of diagnosis and 
treatment in special clinics located usually within the larger general hospitals. The scope 
of services available without charge varies. Those of the Saskatchewan Cancer Commission 
and the Alberta Department of Health include all clinical and laboratory examinations 
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and testing, radiotherapy and surgery. Health departments in New Brunswick offer 
free diagnosis and radiotherapy and in Prince Edward Island, diagnostic services. Treat- 
ment programs of the Ontario Cancer Treatment and Research Foundation the British 
Columbia Cancer Foundation and the Nova Scotia Department of Health supply radio- 
therapy free or at nominal cost to medical indigents. The Manitoba Treatment and 


Research Foundation recently added free radiotherapy to a program previously organized — 


on a means-test basis. 


Laboratory research in many aspects of medical and biological sciences related to 
cancer is carried on by a grant-in-aid program administered by the National Cancer 
Institute but financed by the Canadian Cancer Society and federal-provincial grants. 
Clinical research projects are supported directly by the Canadian Cancer Society and 
provincial cancer agencies, particularly the Ontario Cancer Treatment and Research 
Foundation. 

Until very recently there have been few research units operating primarily for cancer 
research. The year 1958 marked the completion of the Ontario Institute of Radiotherapy 
at Toronto, the first hospital and research centre designed exclusively for cancer patients. 
Another development was the establishment of a large cancer research unit within the 
new Medical Research Centre of the University of Saskatchewan, directed by a full- 
time professor of cancer research. 


Poliomyelitis.—Through agreements with the Federal Government all provincial 


health departments have made Salk vaccine available for free inoculation of children; . 


and are encouraging older age groups to avail themselves of the protection of this vaccine. 
The incidence of poliomyelitis in the four years since the introduction of Salk vaccine* 
has been atas low a level or lower than that between epidemics in previous years. Few 
persons who have received the prescribed number of shots have contracted the disease. 


Most of the special programs offering free hospital care to poliomyelitis patients have 
become integrated in provincial hospital insurance schemes. Rehabilitation programs 
for ex-patients are a combined responsibility of provincial rehabilitation agencies and 
national voluntary agencies. 


Dental Health_—Nine provincial health departments have dental health divisions, 
and a tenth is under organization. These divisions administer dental programs which 


vary under local conditions but are directed almost entirely to the care of children. Public - 


education, training of dentists in dental public health, the operation of children’s pre- 
ventive treatment clinics and water fluoridation are all being undertaken, although not 
on the same pattern, in all provinces. Provincial legislation authorizing municipalities 
to pass by-laws and carry out approved programs pertaining to water fluoridation has 
been passed in British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 


In four provinces free clinical care is provided for children in remote or rural areas 
by the use of mobile units. In other provinces, community programs are in the course of 
development. A successful locally sponsored plan in which the cost of clinics is shared 
with the health authorities has been adopted in some 60 communities in British Columbia; 
the sponsoring group determines whether registration for treatment may be free or on 
payment of a nominal sum. 


Venereal Disease.—Free diagnostic and treatment services are available in all provinces 
but government clinics are being increasingly superseded by private physicians who are 
supplied with free drugs and reimbursed for treatment of indigents on a fee-for-services 
basis. 

Alcoholism.—Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta and British Columbia have recently set 
up alcoholism agencies supported largely by public funds. These agencies carry out 
research and education programs and operate centres for treatment. Saskatchewan and 
Newfoundland conduct an educational program. Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
also have rehabilitation programs for alcoholic inmates of reform institutions. 


* A description of the research, discovery and Canada’s part in the preparation of the vaccine is given in the 
1956 Year Book, pp. 258-260. 
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Other Diseases or Disabilities.—Services for a number of chronic disabilities, such as 
heart disease, arthritis, diabetes, visual and auditory impairments, paraplegia and cerebral 
palsy, are being developed largely by voluntary agencies, assisted by federal and provincial 
funds. 


Rehabilitation Services.—There has been a steady expansion in all provinces of 
specialized medical, vocational, employment and educational services to aid in the rehabili- 
tation of the disabled to their maximum physical, social and economic independence. 


_ To bring together the activities of the various organizations providing a rehabilitation 


service, co-ordinating bodies have been formed at community, provincial and federal levels. 


To support provincial rehabilitation programs the federal Department of Labour 
provides two matching grants—one to assist in the co-ordination and development of 
vocational rehabilitation, authorized under the federal-provincial co-ordination agreements, 


-and a second specifically for vocational training under Schedule R of the Vocational 


Training Agreement. The Department of National Health and Welfare under the National 
Health Program provides grants to the provinces for medical rehabilitation of disabled 
persons, including the tuberculous, the mentally ill, and crippled children and adults. 
In 1957-58, the provinces utilized $633,000 from the Medical Rehabilitation Grant to 
provide special equipment and expand services in hospitals and rehabilitation centres, 
and to train needed personnel such as doctors and physiotherapists. The Department of 
Veterans Affairs operates special centres for the treatment of various chronic conditions 
and assessment and rehabilitation units for geriatric patients. New rehabilitation programs 
have been established by the Indian Affairs Branch of the Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration for socially and physically handicapped Indians, and by the Department of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources for Eskimos who require re-establishment. 
The Special Placements Division of the National Employment Services also provides a 
job placement service for the handicapped. 


Provincial vocational rehabilitation programs have been organized to make available 
medical, social and vocational services to persons handicapped by mental or physical 
disability. In each province specialized medical rehabilitation facilities have been set up 
in general hospitals and, in most of the provinces, rehabilitation centres offer integrated 
services. Four of these centres are operated by provincial Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards which have experimented in methods of physical and vocational rehabilitation. 
All provinces make some provision for the education of handicapped children such as the 
blind, deaf, the mentally retarded, and frequently the physically handicapped in general, 
either through the operation of special schools or by financial grants. 


Provincial and local branches of voluntary agencies, supported by service clubs and 
in some instances, community funds, provide important treatment and rehabilitation 
as well as preventive services. Such organizations include the Canadian National 
Institute for the Blind, the Canadian Arthritis and Rheumatism Society, the Canadian 
Foundation for Poliomyelitis and the crippled children’s societies. Although the last- 
named still provide most of the services for orthopaedically handicapped children, together 
with children’s hospitals and clinics, four provinces are developing their own programs. 
In most provinces voluntary agencies also operate sheltered or industrial-type workshops 
for the handicapped, some of which offer facilities for vocational testing and training. 


Hospital and Medical Care.— Hospital Care-—The four provinces with hospital 
insurance plans in operation prior to the passing of the federal Hospital Insurance and 
Diagnostic Services Act of 1957—N ewfoundland, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 
Columbia—amended their programs to bring them into conformity with the federal Act 
from July 1, 1958. A fifth province, Manitoba, commenced its plan on the same date and 
Nova Scotia and Ontario on Jan. 1, 1959. 


All seven plans, in conformity with the federal Act, provide in-patient services in active 
treatment and chronic and convalescent hospitals to all residents of the province under 
uniform conditions. Services include standard ward accommodation and nursing, necessary 
laboratory, diagnostic and radiological procedures, use of operating room and anaesthetics, 
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specified drugs while in hospital and other specified ancillary services. The federal Act 
provides for out-patient services but not on a mandatory basis. Newfoundland includes 
all services detailed in the Act. Alberta does not provide out-patient services. The 
remaining provinces provide them in case of emergency only, with some addition planned 
for Nova Scotia. Ontario, alone among the provinces, provides tuberculosis and mental 
health care, not provided for in the federal Act. 


Reciprocal agreements between provinces for periods up to three months provide for 
continuous coverage for persons moving between provinces where plans are in force. 
Insured persons temporarily absent from a province are covered for care in the case of 
emergency illness or accident. 


Different methods of financing the provincial share of costs have been employed. 
British Columbia has retained the previously existing system of financing from consolidated 
revenue, with appropriation from a sales tax, plus $1 a day co-insurance. Alberta supple- 
ments appropriations from revenue with a three-mill assessment of municipalities and 
co-insurance graded from $1 to $2 (according to size of hospital) a patient-day. Saskat- 
chewan, Manitoba and Ontario employ a premium system and Nova Scotia a sales tax. 
Newfoundland provides free care to all who cannot pay. Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba 
and Ontario give free care to recipients of social assistance, but local relief cases remain 
the responsibility of the municipality in Saskatchewan, Manitoba and Ontario. In British 
Columbia, the province assumes the $1 co-insurance charge for public assistance recipients. 


Of the provinces without hospital insurance plans, Quebec provides hospital care 
for indigent cases under the Public Charity Act, per diem rates being shared by the province 
and the institution providing care; Prince Edward Island provides care to indigents at 
local discretion; New Brunswick, which is actively planning for the introduction of hospital 
insurance, provides grants to aid municipalities meet costs of hospital care for indigents. 


Public Medical Care.—Public medical care programs exist in three provinces, but 
are limited to residents of particular sections. Nearly one-half of Newfoundland’s popula- 
tion receives medical care on a premium basis at home or in hospital under the provincially 
administered Cottage Hospital Plan. In addition, all Newfoundland children up to the 
age of 16 are entitled to free surgical and medical care in hospital at provincial expense. 
All medical indigents also receive care at provincial expense in Newfoundland. In Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan locally operated municipal doctor programs cover about 30,000 
and 167,000 persons respectively. The Swift Current Health Region in Saskatchewan 
operates a comprehensive prepaid medical-dental care scheme. All these services are 
subsidized to some extent by the provincial health departments. 


Nova Scotia, Ontario, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia all operate 
special health service plans for certain of their public assistance groups. Indigent persons 
not covered by the plans in these provinces as well as indigents in other provinces may 
receive necessary care from their municipality of residence. In general, where costs are 
assumed by the municipality, a cost-sharing arrangement is undertaken with the provincial 
government. 

In Nova Scotia and Ontario, physician’s care in the home and office is the major 
benefit offered, while in Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia physician’s care in 
home, office and hospital, specified drugs, dental and optical care are supplied. All these 
plans are completely provincially financed except in British Columbia where services 
other than medical are shared on a 90/10 basis with the municipality on a proportionate 
population basis, and in Ontario where premiums for the Unemployment Relief Group 
are shared on a 60/40 basis with the municipality of residence. 


Subsection 3.—Health Services in the Yukon and Northwest Territories 


Health services in the two Territories are operated under conditions considerably 
different from those in the provinces. Vast, sparsely settled areas, climatic conditions, 
lack of municipal government and direct federal administration constitute a basic set of 
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conditions under which both the aboriginal and the white population of the two Territories 
receive their health services from government agencies or religious organizations and 
only in some settled areas from private medical practitioners. 


Comprehensive health services for the Indian and Eskimo population are provided 
by the Directorate of Indian Health Services of the Department of National Health and 
Welfare, for the white population by the Yukon and the Northwest Territories governments 
and by the federal Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. Health 
care for the Armed Forces is the responsibility of the Department of National Defence. 


In Yukon Territory, services for the white population are administered through the 
Commissioner for the Yukon and include complete treatment for tuberculosis and polio- 
myelitis patients and hospital care for indigent residents. Grants are made to cover the 
_ operating deficits of the two general hospitals operated by the Territory. Public health 
_ services include communicable disease control, public health nursing, sanitary inspection 
and tuberculosis case-finding. 


In the Northwest Territories, health programs for the white population include free 
treatment for tuberculosis patients, free hospital care for the mentally ill, free treatment 
for venereal disease cases, and free cancer diagnosis at the Edmonton Clinic, Alta. Indigent 
residents are eligible for complete medical, dental and optical services as well as for general 
hospital care. Free dental services are available to children under 17 years of age. To 
support the mission hospitals, the Territorial government pays per diem grants on behalf 
of all paying patients. Public health services are generally provided by Indian Health 
Service personnel. 


Section 3.—Health Statistics 


Statistical information on the health of Canadians is at present limited to the well 
established and highly standardized mortality, communicable disease and institutional 
statistics series, all of which have been available for a long period. As compared with 
these records, other national health statistics are still in an early development stage. So 
far the only source of information on general illness, health services and personal 
expenditure for health care is the Canadian Sickness Survey of 1950-51. Other projects 
deal with specific health problems or selected groups of the population and much of the 
statistical information is available from provincial and other health sources. 

Statistics on causes of death are given in the Chapter on Vital Statistics, pp. 197-229; 
those on hospital statistics in Subsection 1 following; and those on notifiable diseases in 
Subsection 3. Analyses available from the Canadian Sickness Survey appear in the 
1955, 1956 and 1957-58 Year Books. 


Subsection 1.—Health Institutions* 


On July 1, 1958, the Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic Services Act came into effect, 
making federal funds available to provinces wishing to participate in a federal-provincial 
hospital insurance scheme. Seven provinces have signed agreements of participation, 
and in 1959 eight are expected to have their insurance programs in operation. Among 
other anticipated benefits, the network of hospital care plans should enable hospitals to 
place their finances on a more stable basis and should increase their effectiveness in pro- 
viding basic health services. The insurance scheme may, in fact, stimulate the demand for 
hospital care by the public, and this in turn could lead to the over-utilization of available 
resources. No hospital can operate at maximum efficiency with 100 p.c. of its standard 


* Prepared in the Institutions Section of the Health and Welfare Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Detailed information will be found in the following DBS publications: Hospital Statistics 1956 and 1957, Vols. I and 
II; Mental Health Statistics 1957 and Financial Supplement; Tuberculosis Statistics 1957 and Financial Supplement. 
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capacity fully occupied. The optimum occupancy rate is generally considered to be 80-90 
p.c. of capacity. The addition of, say, 100 beds to a hospital’s complement would not 
provide an additional 36,500 days of care per annum, but rather about 29,200. 


In 1957 there were 1,402 hospitals known to be in operation in Canada, and they had 
176,347 beds (not including bassinets for the newborn). Of this total, 97 did not submit 
statistical reports. The remainder, 1,305 hospitals with 173,644 beds, provided at least 
partial returns and are included wherever possible in the tables of this Subsection. The 
bed capacity of non-reporting hospitals is estimated to be 1.5 p.c. of the total. 
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Two methods of hospital classification have been used in the tables. The first is 
based on admission policy—that is, public, private or federal; the second, on type of service 
provided—that is, general, special, mental or tuberculosis. Both bases of classification 
are combined in Table 2, and the figures distributed provincially. Public general hospitals, 
the most numerous single group, accounted in 1957 for over half the total number of 
hospitals reporting in each province except Quebec and British Columbia. The number 
of beds in such hospitals constituted a majority of the over-all capacity in Newfoundland, 
Prince Edward Island, Saskatchewan, Alberta and the Yukon and Northwest Territories, 
and were the largest single group in every province. As might be expected, the rank of the 
provinces in terms of population is the same as their rank in numbers of hospital beds, 
although not as their rank in numbers of hospitals. Saskatchewan, with its many small 
hospitals, though fifth in terms of population, is second to Ontario in the number of 
public general hospitals. 
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2.—Hospitals Reporting and Bed Capacity (excluding Bassinets) classified by Type of 
Hospital and Type of Service, by Province, 1956 and 1957 
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Year, General Special Mental Tuberculosis All Hospitals 
Province and Type No. Beds No. Beds No. Beds No. Beds No. Beds 
1956 
Newfoundland......... 28} 1,664 2 128 1 650 2 610 33 3,052 
BIOs. Sse aee be 28 1,664 2 128 1 650 2 610 33 3,052 
rigntes. 20.0 eens — — — — — — — _— _— — 
BIBCTAL. 608. es — — - _ —~ — — —_— —_ — 
Prince Edward Island 7 670 _ — 2 486 1 120 10 1,276 
ENOL aaa aime ef Seine 7 670 —_ _— 2 486 it 120 10 1,276 
EAIV SOc. le Ge. _ — a — _ — a — _— _— 
MUGUIOTAL.. Gs de neon ak — — — — — — _ — — _ 
Nova Scotia............. 49 | 4,141 3 115 17 | 2,967 5 879 44 8,102 
LEU CCS is saree ier Sa ee 43 3,266 2 108 17 2,967 4 864 66 7,205 
RPV ALO Soc soe hc hes 6 — —_ — — — — 1 1S 1 15 
med eral a coe, ees 6 875 1 7 — oo — — i 882 
New Brunswick........ 33 | 2,788 5 203 2 1,135 5 906 45 5,032 
SN a a 31 2, 263 3 184 Z 1,135 5 906 4] 4,488 
JOR LS See alia — _ _— — —_ —_— — — — — 
MIGHOLA LS 5 o's Goyesek ets 2 §25 2 19 — — — — 4 544 
medemec............0.2... 126 | 20,821 76 | 5,068 13 | 17,046 16} 4,178 231 | 47,113 
0 0 OR saa el 97 | 17,7438 23 4,399 12 | 16,965 16 4,178 148 43, 285 
BIST Bo. 5 0515.6. «100 25 496 52 662 1 81 ~ _ 78 1,239 
BOREIOLAL ©. ch igccscccc cscs 4] 2,582 1 7 — — — — 5 2,589 
ee 205 | 29,298 54] 4,581 19 | 17,189 15} 4,238 293 |. 55,306 
3 DS a ee 177 | 25,082 26 3,873 | 172) 164912 15 4,238 235 | 50,105 
hayek ae ea ae 20 517 ae 558 2 277 — —_ 49 1,352 
medoruiy. ses, 8 3, 699 1 150 — _— — —_ 9 3, 849 
meamitova................ 82 | 45907 5 | 1,128 | - 4] 3,366 6 | 1,053 97 | ° 10,454 
Egnligwe ee 73 | 4,054 3 998 4} 3,366 3 623 838 | . 9,041 
PAIVALO I hots fh toes. 4 4 2 130 ~~ — — a 6 172 
ienorales <0. Bote ov 5 811 a — — — 3 430 8 1,241 
Saskatchewan.......... 150 | 6,002 10 154 3} 3,435 3 803 166 | 10,394 
ReGen Ps, oc 145 5, 830 5 12 3 3,435 at 803 156 10,080 
SS eo ie 3 5 2 12 — — — — 6 17 
(Nel) ha He 167 2 130 — _ — _ 4 297 
a re 104 | 8,029 7 335 6 | 4,380 2 584 119 | 13,328 
ia 96 6, 866 4 247 6 4,380 2 584 108 12,077 
SS 3 8 2 18 — — — _— 5 103 
be ele 5 | 1,078 1 70 _ — — a 6 1,148 
British Columbia....... 102 | 8,923 64} 2,381 8 | 4,922 71 1,231 181 | 17,457 
ee ee 89 ices 8 685 at 4,852 4 655 108 13,525 
Rvate 10 190 53 1,423 1 70 ~~ oo 64 1,683 
eee 3 1,400 3 273 — _ 3 576 9 2,249 
Yukon and Northwest 
Territories.......... 10 613 — — — — — — 10 613 
MONT A nee Se 10 613 — — — — — — 10 613 
i ae — — — — — — — _ — — 
oD. —~ — _ — — — _— — — = 
Canada, 1956............ 896 | 87,856 226 | 14,093 75 | 55,576 62 | 14,602 || 1,259 | 172,127 
ae 796 | 75,384 76 | 10,634 71 | 55,148 55 | 13,581 998 | 154,747 
arate 65 1,335 139 25803 4 428 1 15 209 4,581 
os snelS e oa 35 | 11,137 1 656 —_ — 6! 1,006 52! 12,799 
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2.—Hospitals Reporting and Bed Capacity (excluding Bassinets) classified by Type of 
Hospital and Type of Service, by Province, 1956 and 1957—concluded 


Year, General Special Mental Tuberculosis | All Hospitals . 
Province and Type | | | | HH —— 


No. Beds No. Beds No. Beds No. Beds No. Beds 


1957 
Newfoundland........ 37 1,693 1 8 1 650 2 550 41 2.901 
Publichee 0 See 37 1,693 1 8 1 650 2 550 41 2,901 
Rriveatew mere ayia —— — — — — — — — — — 
Hledernalitsacavacteecc cues: — — oe — — _ —_— — _- — 
Prince Edward Island. . 8 657 _ — 2 535 1 104 li 1,296 
Publicher..t hoe 8 657 — — 2 53 ] 104 11 1,296 
Rrivate een ase _ — — a — — — — — —- 
Hederalhres eee -- — — = — — a — — — 
Nova Scotia............. 50} 4,100 3 115 17 2,927 4 761 74 7,903 
Publich-pec:... Aan 43 3,214 2 108 Vi 2 O27 4 761 66 7,010 
IPrivateene 54 we oe 1] 11 — —— — —_ — — 1 11 
ederaleic:.2. den. eee 6 875 1 7 — _ _— — i 882 
New Brunswick........ 34 | 2,813 5 203 2 | 1,150 5 899 46 5,065 
Publick ers. sense 31 RKTT 3 184 2 1,150 5 899 41 4,510 
IRTIVAtG nearer ene 1 11 — — — ~ — — 1 11 
Kederal@n. o.oo 2 525 2 19 — a _ — 4 544 
Quebec. 24....... S39 2Ssasi: 133 | 22,178 102 | 6,203 13 | 15,896 16 | 4,173 264 | 48,450 
Publick ga:.as oc) eee 103 | 18,966 28 5, 245 12>) 15: 776 16p 43 159 | 44,160 
Privatege ..c sche 26 630 73 951 1 120 oo — * 100 1,701 
Mederd lane. chris: 4 2,582 1 7 — — — — 5 2,589 
Ontario? ec. 3. 5 ek 204 | 29,623 59 | 4,637 21 | 17,949 15 4,174 299 | 56,383 
Publich ates: -s¢ eee an 179 | 25,558 26 ousell 18 | 17.658 15 4,174 238 | 51,211 
Private ses. o0-/ aaa 17 448 32 666 3 291 — — 52 1,405 
ederaliers oss th ct eae Bl Bacily 1 150 —~ _- — — 9 3,767 
Manitobas..... 5.2942... 78 | 4,884 3 595 4} 3,366 6 975 91 9,820 
Publick tec ets 71 4,066 Pe 545 4] 3.366 3 585 80 8,562 
IPrivate wer moe ee eee 4 42 1 50 —_— — — — 5 92 
Med eraliaen vas tithes 3 776 — — _— _ 3 390 6 1,166 
Saskatchewan.......... 153 6,211 5 16 3 | 3,020 3 803 164 | 10,050 
Publick weet «5... 150 | 5,984 — — 3 3.020 3 803 156 9,807 
IPrivateen. as ee eeree — — 5 16 — — -- 5 16 
Hederalac.. dee coon 3 Penal — — _ _— — — 3 227 
Alberta, 442. ..5: d3sdis: 105 | 8,197 8 407 6 | 4,380 2 595 121 13,579 
Pil lich games acs 6: Ae 97 7,049 5 319 6 | 4,380 2 595 110 12,343 
Privatewsc2 = eee ck 3 78 2 18 — — — a 5 0) 
Pedéraley cs. 38 de Picesacck 5 1,070 ] 70 — — -- — 6 1,140 
British Columbia....... 102 | 8,880 64 | 2,529 8 4,975 6 aT Bas 180 | 17,519 
Public eee aie eee 89 vw 7 556 it 4,905 3 559 106 13,271 
Privatewree. AES 9 229 56 eto 1 70 — — 66 2,011 
Kederala ct... 45 eee 4 1,400 1 261 — _ 3 576 8 Qeeo 
Yukon and Northwest 
Territories.......... 14 678 — = — —_ — — 14 678 
Publichy oo. 4 oe 12 657 — — _— — — — 12 657 
iPrivatereaac: dios aock 2 21 — — — — — _ 2 21 
Hederalatesacdecxte es — — — ~ — — — — — — 
@anadasy 19572 > 7 ey. a+. 918 | 89,914 250 | 14,718 77 | 54,848 60 | 14,169 1,305 | 173,644 
Public 223). occ. eas. 820 | 77,372 74 | 10,786 72 | 54,367 54 | 13,203 1,020 | 155,728 
Private 268 0 Sis. 63 1,470 169 | 3,413 & 481 — — 237 5,364 


Pederalig/ 2.032. 4440 f4 35 | 11,072 7 514 = = 6 966 48 | 12,552 
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Public and Private Hospitals.—Table 3 indicates the substantial increases that 
occurred over the 1952-57 period in the amount of space available and the volume of care 
provided in public and private general and special hospitals. In 1957 there were 894 
reporting hospitals, 117 more than in 1952; they had six beds for every five at the beginning 
of the 1952-57 period. They provided an in-patient bed at some time during 1957 for 
four out of each 25 Canadians, and gave on the average one and seven-tenths days of care 
during the year to every man, woman, child and infant in the country. The number of 
private hospitals reporting during those five years increased from 187 to 232, a higher 
rate of increase than for public hospitals. Similarly, there was a greater percentage 
increase in patient-days for private hospitals (49.7 p.c.) than for public institutions 
(26.9 -p.c.). 


3.—Summary Statistics of Reporting Public and Private General and 
Special Hospitals 1952-57 


Item 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
No. No. No. No No. No. 
Public Genera! and Special— 
Hospitals reporting. .............. vine) 810 817 858 872 894 
BSE GUCADACIUY cet 2a cc wthcc sciences 78. 666 81,752 87,401 95, 431 99, 484 102,074 
Patients under care?.:.......70..... 2,107, 880 2,226, 293 2,309, 391 2.509, 847 2,658. 427 2,785,995 
Patient-days during year?......... 22,331,887 | 23,075,013 | 24,278,433 | 26,047,445 | 27,328, 693 28, 340,344 


Private General and Special— 


Hospitals reporting.....,.........0- 187 143 169 175 204 232 

PRCMECADA CHOY 22 cho 5 soa Be Recswieshete t 3. 884 3,271 3,977 4,231 4,638 5, 443 

Patients under care?............... 60, 432 50, 107 62,968 66, 096 75, 635 76,796 

Patient-days during year?......... 992,425 853,324 996, 097 1,014, 898 1,301, 803 1, 485, 936 

(ee cece ee ae ee NS ie a hd 0 ead eee ee Ota eden a er 
' Includes bassinets. 2 Includes newborn. 


4.—Movement of Patients and Number of Personnel of Reporting Public Hospitals, 
by Province, 1956 and 1957 


ee ee SE 
Ce es 


Prince 
New- ; Nova New . 
Item foundland ae a Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1956 
Hospitals reporting.................. 30 7 45 34 120 203 
Movement of Patients—! 
BreIssions Hin. doo. acck ea Gee 45,154 16,731 108, 814 94, 808 557, 744 892,303 
Gisraiinder care... .. 0) 288.85... 46, 424 17,091 111, 169 96, 524 572, 817 914, 293 
BreunyaTves etl cn ts Ass ck ek 44,285 16,357 106, 350 92,877 544, 305 868, 746 
CORBIN Sa. £0 Ree ee 907 387 2,392 1,911 12, 759 23, 169 
Patient-days during year.......... 550, 808 159,514 955, 743 797,010 | 6,908,195 9,315,301 
Personnel—2 
Salaried doctors, full-time......... 53 2 23 12 213 206 
ES ee 18 — 72 22 813 733 
ioradUate nurses. ..........0ee00%. 281 109 984 690 4,485 10,579 
Bement NUTSES), 6. =... aes. b bw 225 162 962 641 3, 960 6,001 
Miner personnel...;.....:......... 1,390 323 2,470 2,165 18,996 28,658 
Totals, Personnel.......... 1,967 596 4,511 3,530 28, 467 46,177 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 248. 
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4.—Movement of Patients and Number of Personnel of Reporting Public Hospitals, 
by Province, 1956 and 1957—concluded 


Sah Yukon 
: Saskat- British : 
Item Manitoba eheowih Alberta Cslambia and Canada 
N.W.T. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1956—concluded 
Hospitals'reporting.......-0+.:+.+:-- 76 150 100 97 10 8723 


Movement of Patients—! 


IATCIMMISSIONS.,, ovo sleteleve ecient one eres 144,981 203, 957 262, 852 263, 517 4, 228 2,595,089 
MotalsunGer CALC. c.es cece se 148, 420 208, 924 268, 230 269, 876 4,659 2,658, 427 
Discharges... so... sees ee 140,991 199, 820 258, 742 256, 541 4,264 2,533,278 
DAT Sete easy te eters store oie. o1s)s) sia etary 3,785 4,180 4,178 6,725 60, 456 


’ ’ ’ 63 
1,473,288 | 2,036,515 | 2,281,315 | 2,718,888 137,116 || 27,328,693 


Personnel—? 


Salaried doctors, full-time......... 21 23 28 43 — 624 
Ant@rns cece w eras bes a eee eee eee 130 70 123 159 — 2,140 
Graduate nurseS:......0000-ss5000 1,172 1,720 2,087 3,054 43 25, 204 
Stidentmurses..qsesenenes eee. 767 1,340 1,249 1,319 — 16, 626 
Otherpersonnel ys) s:..ccisessce es 4,292 5,726 5, 888 7,437 183 77,528 
Totals, Personnel.......... 6,382 8,879 9,375 12,012 226 122,122 
New- fe Nova New Queb Gntan 
foundland ae Scotia Brunswick ueree BRET 
Island 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1957 
Hospitals reporting.......... 38 8 45 34 131 205 
Movement of Patients— 
yA GimdssiOns.. fee ee «..c 7c eee: 48,412 16,700 111,830 97,263 607, 259 936,711 
Totalander careyse. i...) Beene 49,530 17, 058 114,291 98,999 624, 045 959,097 
IDISCOATLES. cic cee is eelien ene es 47,261 16,278 109, 256 95,195 593,033 910,579 
Deaths sclerosis 422 A apill 1,950 14, 146 24,616 


899 , 
540, 150 159, 049 986, 207 801,406 | 7,520,896 | 9,754,078 


Personnel—? 


Salaried doctors, full-time........ 46 2 28 118) 241 233 
UMLCTNS sxsw» welt obe ious re Case eet aie ole De 3 81 . 28 965 803 
Graduate nursés:.....-.2--.--e02 = 332 107 rent til G 790 5,143 11,367 
StucdenbimuUrseSz.cie cs ciceercie. ae ene 401 174 1,064 676 4,270 6,310 
Ofherpersonnelscace ote cera 1452 347 2,551 2,381 PAL tBY 31,231 
Totals, Personnel.......... 2,204 633 4,840 3,888 32,456 49,944 
< Sine Yukon 
: Saskat- British 
Manitoba eas Alberta Rstnna via and Canada 
N.W.T. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Hospitalsizeporting..... «2-2-2446 - ie 150 102 96 12 894 
Movement of Patients—! 
ANU MmiISSIONS):: . cease oboe wane ee 154,721 212, 820 261, 415 267,015 6, 870 2,721,016 
‘otal under Cave... ./s.<ck ex cette 157, 907 217,764 266, 558 273,501 7,245 2,785,995 
MDISCHALLES|. Gees. acters oi o~ietet tele. « 150, 816 208, 722 256, 873 259, 939 6,719 2,654, 671 
Deaths. vege Siok oes oe aie eee te oes Brera 4,203 4,229 6, 851 105 63, 735 
Patient-days during year.......... 1,367,549 | 2,055,031 | 2,288,175 | 2,720,874 146, 929 28,340, 344 
Personnel—? 
Salaried doctors, full-time........ PA 28 21 43 1 677 
UNGOTM Serer wiles sco se erode eesasclaheme at oy 141 94 129 177 —_— 2,444 
Graduate mursess. .occck oo sistas © 1,271 1, 825 2,396 3, 174 64 27,585 
StUGeNt MUESESs..0¢ caren ect ats ote. 826 1,356 1,515 1, 287 —_— 17, 879 
@ther personnel... 4... ke. 5.5 ses 4,505 5,947 6,448 Tha hives 236 84, 702 
Totals, Personnel.......... 6,764 9,250 10,509 12,448 301 133, 287 


1 Includes newborn. 2 Includes part-time personnel except part-time salaried doctors. | 3 Excludes 
one hospital in Quebec and one hospital in British Columbia which reported movement of patients but did not 
report personnel. 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 250. 
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5.—Finances of Reporting Public Hospitals, by Province, 1956 and 1957 
Prince 
New- Nova New ‘ 
Item foundland Edward Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
Island 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1956 
’ Hospitals reporting................6. 6 7 45 33 117 202 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
AMNSOS. 2 he CEL. ..s) dee awes, J. 1,331,271 | 1,886,732 | 10,003,144 | 9,183,240 | 79,466,714 | 121,830,041 
Net earnings from patients........ 957, 104 1, 161, 928 8,819,048 7,728,704 | 71,468,424 | 104,824,024 
Provincial and municipal grants. . 328, 230 169,599 780,071 | 1,318,625 | 2,201,071 12, 264, 226 
BMEOGDET TOVETIUGS «05 sisiad so spepeie tisi0is 5 45,937 55,205 404, 025 135,911 | 5,797,219 4,741,791 
MRAPOPAMTL ENE EO or.6 ks ciy oo sich aiesore. esevers Ge 1,541,688 | 1,603,921 | 12,069,509 | 10,515,998 | 86,244,342 | 133,718,598 
Salaries and wages (gross)........ 813,411 735,887 | 5,902,835 | 5,094,242 | 46,432,006 | 82,572,518 
NPIT SCE EXPECTISO sek 2c. esl Meledces ows 523, 628 513,736 4,157,186 8,012,647 | 24, 204, 544 30, 386, 813 
MEREr EXPENCILULC.....0 sien vic ae soe 204, 649 354, 298 2,009, 488 2,409,109 | 15,607,792 20, 759, 267 
Cost per Patient-Day!............. 10.68 9.37 12.28 12.54 11.95 13.88 
cote Yukon 
: Saskat- British 
Manitoba diisean Alberta Cokrai iin een Canada 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Hospitals reporting................. 72 145 97 95 9 8282 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1) SUT Ce GS Ae eae ane 15,633,472 | 25,596,259 | 27,171,505 | 37,787,140 993,157 || 330,292,675 
Net earnings from patients........ 15,001,463 | 24,524,870 | 24,192,564 | 35,313,960 696,668 || 294, 688, 757 
Provincial and municipal grants... 169, 484 360,058 | 2,682,253 1,370, 105 81,654 21,725,376 
RIOT GEG. V CTC co. odes <.g.a eae ote siete: = 462,525 711,331 296, 688 1,103,075 124, 835 13, 878, 542 
MU MISCRRCUIDLING 55 oo cs oxveyecy 4.5 aye vies Gate 17,076,727 | 27,161,939 | 29,187,724 | 41,078,480 947,900 || 361,146,826 
Salaries and wages (gross)........ 10,345,473 | 16,847,550 | 16,864,534 | 27,671, 663 376,341 || 213,656, 460 
WPIneEct: CXPENBEL.....s lieeice Sea vee 3, 868, 324 6, 187,030 7,263,411 8,181,924 448,295 88, 747,538 
Moher EXpenditure. ccs. ece. ct cele 2, 862,930 4,127,359 5,059,779 5, 224, 893 123, 264 58, 742, 828 
Cost per Patient-Day!............. 11.41 12.82 12.70 14.60 9.11 12.98 
Prince 
New- Nova New ° 
foundland Edward Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
Island 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1957 
Hospitals reporting................. 5 8 46 33 122 205 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
SBE a a 4,059,894 | 1,468,727 | 10,687,031 | 10,265,299 | 89,956,203 | 138,677,197 
Net earnings from patients........ 1,641,639 1,237,672 9,484, 858 8,617,650 | 81,752,784 | 118,792,774 
Provincial and municipal grants...} 2,309,823 167, 220 800,650 | 1,482,248 | 1,460,651 14, 705, 960 
MPEDEEITEVENUCss «00. ccece cece ess 109, 032 63, 835 401, 523 215,401 6,742,768 5,178, 463 
PY Expenditure.....................:: 4,370,899 | 1,718,351 | 13,228,152 | 11,476,605 | 98,602,189 | 151,154,048 
Salaries and wages (gross)........ 2,394, 815 812,915 6,712,728 5,826,958 | 54, 187,481 95,013,275 
MPirect, OXPENSC..c...2s0ccccecsot- 1,358,275 541, 158 4,350, 400 3,039,573 | 26,515,920 33, 190, 251 
Other expenditure................- 617, 809 364,278 | 2,165,024 | 2,610,074 | 17,898,787 | 22,950,522 
Cost per Patient-Day'............. 15.05 10.14 12.97 13.81 12.81 15.01 
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5.—Finances of Reporting Public Hospitals, by Province, 1956 and 1957— concluded 


aA Yukon 
Item Manitoba peels Alberta Beatie - ae Canada . 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1957—-concluded 
Hospitalsmeporvime 1.0 see eet 68 146 99 95 9 836 3 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
AR OVONNYT Cranks oreo toro tens ato nee eae 17,368,871 | 27,834,669 | 30,713,818 | 40,926,377 941,491 || 372,899,577 
Net earnings from patients........ 16,840,614 | 26,641,431 | 26,950,424 | 37,939, 248 781,589 || 330,680,083 
Provincial and municipal grants... 161,271 510,014 3, 186,022 1,600, 600 139, 542 26, 474, 000 
Otherrevente::.22h ook 366, 987 683, 224 577, 372 1,386, 529 20,360 15,745, 494 
EXpenqiture-cs.0 6.5005 oe ese 18,789,285 | 30,015,197 | 33,187,027 | 44,601,932 958,896 || 408,102,580 
Salaries and wages (gross)........ 11,479,054 | 18,827,705 | 20,023,670 | 29,844.025 ny 245, 122, 625 
Directiex penses 2 ER ee eee eee 4,126,351 6,652,530 | 7,814,975 | 8,665,899 ae 96, 255, 332 
Other expenditure................. 3, 183, 881 4,534,962 | 5,348,381 6,092,008 958, 896 66, 724, 622 
Cost per Patient-Day!............. 13.64 14.11 14.41 15.80 10.68 14.17 
1 Includes newborn. 2 Forty-four public hospitals reporting other information did not report finances. 


3 Fifty-eight public hospitals reporting other information did not report finances. 


Mental Institutions.—Four of every 1,000 Canadians were patients in the 
country’s 106 mental institutions at the end of 1957. The number of patients was 65,768, 
a figure 661 above the 1956 year-end total and roughly double the 33,000 of 1932 when the 
hospital series were begun. Annual data from 1948 onward show continuous numerical 
advances, although in the three years 1955-57 the rate per 100,000 population declined 
slightly. The data on mental institutions, except for staff, include psychiatric units in 
other hospitals. 


Since bed capacity stood at 57,193 at the end of 1957, a net overcrowding of 8,575 
patients or 14.9 p.c. is indicated. A year before, this margin had been 7,093 or 12.2 p.e. 
The admission (first and re-admission) rate per 100,000 population was higher than ever 
during 1957, although the percentage increase between 1956 and 1957 was very small. 
Much of the increase in admissions during the past ten years is probably accounted for 
by the increase in the number of psychiatric units with small bed capacities and high 
patient turnover rates. 


The ratio of staff to patients reached a new high in 1957. Mental hospitals at the 
end of 1957 had 23,095 full-time personnel—2,497 more than in 1956—representing 35.5 
employees for every 100 patients. Psychiatric units are not included in these figures 
because of the difficulty of segregating their maintenance staffs; psychiatric units ordinarily 
utilize the services of their parent hospitals. 


6.—Summary Statistics of Menta! Institutions, Selected Years 1932-57 


Year Nfld. | PEL. | N.S. | INGE | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | BACs | Canada 


Menta Hospitats AND Psycuratric Units! ReeortinG 


MOS Zee sangre eaters: 1 18 1 9 16 4 2 3 4 58 
19362. epee sks) 1 16 1 9 16 4 2 4 4 57 
TOS QE Ue tera tovaceors 6 1 17 1 i) 17 4 2 5 4 60 
Mee aaa Rolie anor : 1 17 1 9 16 4 2 5 4 59 
EE eda cocte Shot 1 1 18 1 9 17 4 4 5 4 64 
EP newtutt yo, S08 OR OE 1 1 18 1 15 20 4 4 6 5 75 
WO DOR. i cks:afu sicko mets 1 1 18 4 15 28 6 5 8 11 97 
Wa eronasinn s onte 1 2 18 4 19 29 6 6 8 11 104 
IY Arereeranitice acne 1 2 18 3 18 33 6 6 8 11 106 


1 Includes 23 units in 1955, 27 in 1956 and 27 in 1957. 
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6.—_Summary Statistics of Mental Institutions, Selected Years 1932-57—continued 


Year Nfld. |) PLEcT. | NGS: N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. || Canada 


eS eee 


PATIENTS IN INSTITUTIONS AT Dec. 31 


Bee Pvc csisi~ Siete aXe ns 262 | 1,525 883 | 9,439 } 11,626 | 2,329 | 2,561) 1,870) 2,795 || 33,290 
ea Sas af 260 | 2,024} 1,006 | 11,472 | 18,574 | 2,669 | 3,133} 2,430] 3,265} 39,833 
BBO cies ore wen ste 267 | 2,182 | 1,146 | 12,841 | 14,553 | 2,819 | 3,767 | 2,755 | 3,833 || 44,163 
BEPC: wrote. seks ajestes es 274 | 2,236 | 1,285 | 14,074 | 15,140 | 3,024) 4,169 | 3,069} 4,008 | 47,279 
«TREE SER Us 676 292 | 2,313 | 1,397 | 15,316 | 17,260 | 3,165} 4,447 | 3,169 | 4,628 || 52,663 
MOI Cictste hes cis’ wie eis’ ¢ 779 303 | 2,412 | 1,686 | 16,971 | 18,710 | 3,378 | 4,572 | 3,780 | 5,030} 57,621 
BOD eG «inn: 37 0 418 920 309 | 2,953} 1,847 | 17,734 | 20,657 | 3,707 | 4,644] 4,453 | 6,459 || 63,683 
Oe ae ee aie 952 481 | 2,902 | 1,828 | 18,663 | 21,172 | 3,681 | 4,577] 4,466 | 6,385 || 65,107 
LE RRS ee ee 963 473 | 2,931] 1,826 | 18,864 | 21,538 | 3,759 | 4,512 | 4,520] 6,382 | 65,768 


PatIENTS PER 100,000 PoruLATIon 


BO Le 6. o.~ ahs Sores. st 294.4 | 293.8 | 213.3 | 322.7 | 334.8 | 330.4 | 277.2 | 252.7 | 395.3 317.2 
SSO 65S en eee ne 279.6 | 372.7 | 232.3 | 370.2 | 376.5 | 375.3 | 336.3 | 314.4 | 438.1 364.3 
BAO SG ieee meen s spi 281.1 | 383.5 | 253.5 | 391.7 | 388.4 | 387.2) 418.6 | 348.7 | 476.1 388.6 
HED a alee eee fe 301.1 | 366.0 | 278.7 | 402.1 | 382.0) 416.0 | 498.7 | 379.8 | 430.0 396.3 
BO eres cists esc. 195.9 | 310.6 | 367.7 | 275.0] 394.5] 394.2] 418.1] 534.5} 358.1] 415.8 392.3 
BRIO ie vis e'e <savsici0 or 208.3 | 303.0 | 369.4 | 320.5 | 406.6 | 390.8 | 423.3 | 542.3 | 388.5 | 417.4 399.2 
Gs gp okies ete 226.6 | 309.0 | 432.4 | 337.7 | 392.6 | 392.3 | 441.8} 528.9 | 408.2] 481.3 406.4 
Baars we ose. ao oie 229.3 | 484.4 | 417.7} 329.6 | 403.2 | 391.7 | 433.1] 519.7 | 397.6 | 456.6 405.7 
ge ie ree 226.1 | 477.8 | 417.5 | 323.2) 396.5 | 383.1 | 437.1 | 513.3] 389.7 | 429.2 397.2 


Bep Capacity 


| US Se Berean As 300 | 1,951 900 | 8,875 | 11,666 | 2,249 | 2,450) 1,875 | 2,685 |) 32,951 
BDO riais erin vices «8 ae 275 | 2,126} 1,025 | 11,484 | 18,050 | 2,272 | 2,600 | 2,092 | 2,455 | 37,379 
Onan is 275 | 2,474 | 1,160 | 11,916 | 13,617 | 2,348 | 2,700} 2,494 | 2,457 |) 39,441 
RS Soares c Be 275 | 2,546 | 1,150 | 13,150 | 14,497 | 2,578 | 2,970 | 2,873 | 2,461 42,500 
ec a 530 250 | 2,346 | 1,100 | 18,732 | 14,290 | 2,477 | 3,711 | 2,558 | 3,061 44,055 
a dea Seer 530 250 | 2,672 | 1,100 | 16,280 | 15,415 | 2,577 | 2,928 | 3,506 | 3,635 || 48,893 
REDO esc tease ss 650 300 | 2,995 | 1,150 | 17,471 | 18,391 | 3,237 | 3,508 | 4,296} 5,011 57,009 
0G See 650 486 | 2,989 | 1,151 | 17,910 | 18,409 | 3,452 | 3,530] 4,418 | 5,019 | 58,014 
“DS Clade Seabees omen 650 535 | 2,949 | 1,161 | 16,600 | 19,234 | 3,452 | 3,114] 4,416] 5,082 | 57,193 


Bep Capacity PER 100,000 PopuLation 


BO, ied oroyensse, ose i aye 337.1 | 375.9 | 217.4 | 303.4 | 335.8) 319.0 | 265.2) 253.4 | 379.8 313.9 
a ae mS ais 295.7 | 391.5 | 236.7 | 370.6 | 361.9 | 319.5 | 279.1} 270.7 | 329.4 341.9 
BRR ca ewes Ka 289.5 | 434.8 | 256.7 | 368.7 | 363.4 | 322.5 | 300.0} 315.7 | 305.2 347.1 
Es onc an ae 302.2 | 416.7 | 249.5 | 375.7 | 365.8 | 354.6 | 355.3 | 355.6 | 264.1 356.3 
Beanies. 2s. ts 153.6 | 266.0} 373.0} 216.5 | 353.7 | 326.4 | 327.2 | 446.0) 289.0) 275.0 328.2 
BSA civics 2s « 141.7 | 250.0 | 409.2 | 209.1 | 390.0) 322.0) 322.9 | 347.3 | 360.3 | 301.7 338.7 
OUD ace eee 160.1 | 300.0] 438.5 |} 210.2 | 386.8] 349.2 | 385.8 | 399.5 | 393.8] 373.4 363.8 
Ar 156.6 | 489.4 | 480.3 | 207.5 | 387.0 | 340.6] 406.1 | 400.8 | 393.4 | 358.9 361.5 
Rr 152.6 | 540.4] 420.1 | 205.5 | 348.9 | 342.1] 401.4] 354.3] 380.7 | 341.8 345.4 


First ADMISSIONS AND RE-ADMISSIONS 


a a 89 418 180 | 2,504 | 3,756 668 626 520 695 9, 456 
EMEA. yes» Ee 97 433 273 | 3,027 | 4,228 599 775 781 910 |) 11,123 
Se se 85 488 333 | 2,503 | 3,578 564 744 600 928 9, 823 
BUM re ois wus oan Se 112 617 414 | 3,317] 4,118 716 725 658 | 1, 122°) 11,799 
Bee oe eet 174 104 666 492 | 3,410 | 5,339 793 | 1,269 857 | 2,372 || 15,476 


eR Ge 5c ve 322 182 848 677 | 5,936 | 6,240 9241 1,496 | 1,185 | 3,147 I 20,957 
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6.—Summary Statistics of Mental Institutions, Selected Years 1932-57—-concluded 
ee SS 0—0—$™$™$—_—_—_—>—s$.-“_“s\_< 


Year Nfid. | P.E.L } N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. BC; 


First ADMISSIONS AND Rur-apmissions—concluded 


a ea Ta NTI anESST EE TESTESTEEEIS SISTENT UNSERE ERENT 


LS eee ke ond Okareae 255 187 | 1,671 | 1,020] 7,308 | 10,078 | 1,571] 1,748} 2,633 | 5,751 || 32,222 
UGG aaee cee oenoe 267 2d. We wlis609 992 | 10,396 | 10,827 | 1,684 | 2,129] 2,546) 5,721 || 36,438 
DB lctemicteteets ae 285 961 | 1,643] 1,107 | 10,196 | 12,447 | 1,745] 2,193 | 2,504) 5,291] 37,672 


First ADMISSIONS AND RE-ADMISSIONS PER 100,000 PopuLATION 


ORY iano aadio dane ie 100.0 80.5 43.5 85.6 | 108.1 94.7 67.7 70.3 98.3 90.1 
LOS Osrqectertemtcrercn<- srs 104.3 79.7 63.0 97.7 | 117.3 84.2 83.2 | 101.1 | 122.1 101.7 
IY isaac cocenee ae 89.5 85.8 73.7 76.4 95.5 77.5 82.7 75.9 | 115.3 86.4 
eV aa Sib ny Serie es 123.1} 101.0 89.8 94.8 | 103.9 98.5 86.7 81.4} 120.4 98.9 
1S Boric 0 enc netic 50.4 | 110.6} 105.9 96.9 87.8 | 122.0] 104.8] 152.5 96.8} 213.1 115.3 
NOS Zee coer ss 86.1} 182.0 | 129.91 198.7] 142.2] 180.3) 115.8.) 177,51) 121.3) 2602 145.2 
UT eres So Soe 62.8 | 187.0] 244.7] 186.5:| 161.8] 191.4] 187.2 | 199.1.} 241.3 | 428.5 205.6 
OT) Gabo degn bode 64.3 | 218.5 | 238.8] 178.9 | 224.6 | 200.3 | 198.1 | 241.7] 226.7 | 409.1 227.0 
OLY igose oe ae cone 66.9 | 263.6 | 234.0] 195.9 | 214.3] 221.4] 202.9] 249.5] 215.9} 355.8 227.5 


Furiu-Time PERSONNEL! 


ee 


SBD eens oana ese ats 58 305 83 | 1,592 | 2,723 526 403 344 524 6, 558 
LOS Gener teersetle =e 69 316 128 | 2,232 |) 2,661 538 471 423 592 7,430 
ec cao pombe Bi 64 357 PTE OC QAT ON Saks 648 731 503 721 8, 689 
eae ce haoe en's 36 65 351 159 | 2,279 | 3,248 617 723 567 897 8,906 
1949 ee ihake se oleic 267 78 476 274 | 2,871 | 4,498 794 | 1,253 853 | 1,448 || 12,812 
Ma eaenogers Soda eno 338 101 598 349 | 3,479 | 5,659 820 | 1,382 | 1,161 | 1,919 15, 756 
SS Se Seic Sisto, clbioae 426 98 644 522 | 3,812} 6,800] 1,000} 1,406] 1,496 | 2,339 || 18,543 
LOSG see tersrttes= ete 457 146 746 560 | 4,177] 7,804] 1,073 | 1,495 | 1,559] 2,581 || 20,598 
LOD Seca meeine ste: 524 182 945 660 | 4,621] 8,962] 1,103] 1,720| 1,675] 2,703 || 238,095 


a 


Fuuu-Time Psrsonnet PER 100 Patients at Dec. 31! 


IRV Bag oc octorekes 22.1 20.0 9.4 16.9 23.4 22.6 15.7 18.4 1627 19.7 
L936 seers Re 26.5 15.6 12.7 19.5 19.6 20.2 15.0 17.4 18.1 18.7 
MU anion cs Saat 46 24.0 16.4 14.9 17.0 22.8 23.0 19.4 18.3 18.8 19.7 
10 Aa creveroters arse Se 23.7 15.7 12.4 16.2 21.5 20.4 17.3 18.5 22.4 18.8 
EU ene Shiadioowige 39.5 26.7 20.6 19.6 18.7 26.1 25.1 28.2 26.9 31.3 24.3 
WHY poop Ge ean Sao 43.4 33.3 24.8 20.7 20.5 20.2 24.3 29.1 30.7 38.2 27.3 
[95D re tceaeeg cers = 46.3 31.7 22.0 28.4 22.4 34.7 27.6 30.6 34.0 36.6 30.1 
LOSGrte eat ae 48.0 30.4 25.9 30.8 22.8 37.3 29.8 33.0 35.1 40.9 32.0 
OY Comte > o.com 54.4 38.5 32.4 36.2 24.8 42.2 30.0 38.6 37.3 43.0 35.5 


Cost PER Patient-Da y? 


10g 2 ee nevavsn erie ke 0.92 0.72 0.64 0.50 Jip ilat 0.96 0.89 1,28 1.10 0.88 
LOSO eet 1.18 0.71 0.68 0.62 0.87 0.85 0.94 0.93 0.94 0.80 
LOAO seh ceeds 1.32 0.78 0.89 0.67 1.06 0.99 1.02 0.94 1.06 0.92 
14a enertet cree 1.69 0.93 1.05 0.83 ely 1.04 1.10 1.05 1519 1.03 
LOA Se reereeracits 2.74 2.32 Nala Tol 1.30 2.18 1.83 2.42 Paik) 3.01 1.94 
O52 eed ceke s chs 4,29 Pathe 2.11 2.15 1.63 2.91 2.22 2.89 2.74 3.87 2.53 
OOO teers teres > Onbd 3.44 2.11 3.01 1.83 3.31 2.79 3.93 3.39 4,29 2.97 
1O5G8. eee & 5.35 3.98 2.47 3. 46 2.19 ae 3.02 3.95 3.78 4.69 3.35 
HCY Re oe ae 5.96 2.93 2.94 4.15 2.44 us 3.30 4.47 4.09 4.90 3.70 
ee) ee ee ea a ee ee ee ee 


1 Excludes personnel of psychiatric units. 2 Excludes institutions under jurisdiction of the Federal Govern- 
ment and psychiatric units of general hospitals. 
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7.—Finances of Reporting Mental Institutions, by Province, 1957 
Ite New. | xaward | Nova ae are Ontari 
ssi foundland i Scotia! | Brunswick — sig a 
Island 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
DUDE CORE ee ee se 25 092, 938 508,894 | 2,938,839 | 2,770,800 | 15,140,438 | 31,523,920 
Government and municipal pay- 
TOM GSES eerie ese «sleigh 2,020, 103 457,939 | 2,546,670 | 2,510,845 | 12,656,696 | 27,876,954 
Paving patients, 1... 00... sbi ees es 72,835 50,955 287,714 258,444 | 1,697,208 3, 193, 868 
mOther SOUCES. 66k ee eased ees = — 104, 455 1,511 786,534 453, 098 
| maxpenditure.............55..6..0.. 2,092,938 508,894 | 2,958,464 | 2,770,800 | 15,333,695 31,523,920 
MMESRIATICS (TEE) —, vail ote ne ote ces 1, 100,376 231,200 | 1,511,424 | 1,614,225 | 7,087,269 | 21,684,175 
MePOVASLONS: (TOOG). cc. sche ses eos 534, 559 116, 487 601, 416 420,518 | 2,697,137 3,505,385 
Other maintenance expenditure.... 458,003 161, 207 845, 624 736,057 | 5,549,289 6,334, 360 
o4: Yukon 
, Saskat- British 
Manitoba Etec Alberta | = ey ia? and Canada 
N.W.T 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
OV RIOEET (Se, S aRR me aeee 4,503,499 | 7,909,356 | 6,813,837 | 11,532,326 — 85, 734, 847 
Government and municipal pay- 

BOGUS TCA. SOE See ey coe 3,867,271 | 7,622,693 | 5,851,778 | 10,601,366 — 76,012,315 
maying patients: sc... 2.220655 .G.- 578, 576 226,513 775, 382 , 960 — 8,072,455 
MOENOL-BOULCESS «3. 5 ose «5 bx cea en ereea 57,652 60, 150 186,677 _— _ 1,650, 077 

Expenditure....................... 4,444,818 | 7,322,261 | 6,813,837 | 11,532,326 _ 85,301,953 
PATIOS SCL) <1 are sicd occas cece: 2,787,639 | 5,058,258 | 4,935,438 | 6,440,275 — 52, 450, 279 
frovisions (00d). :..2...602. shewe- 846,647 | 1,044,852 863,163 | 2,187,210 —_ 12,817,374 
Other maintenance expenditure.... 810,532 1,219,151 1,015, 236 2,904, 841 — -20,034, 300 


1 Includes 1956 data for two hospitals that did not report later data. 2 Includes 1956-57 data for seven 


hospitals that did not report later data. 


Tuberculosis Sanatoria and Units.—The effects of the development of new thera- 
peutic techniques were in evidence at the end of 1957. At that time the number of beds 
devoted to care of the tuberculous in Canada was only 15,958, a drop of 1,725 in three 
_ years. Table 8 indicates the provincial distribution of the bed complement and its location 
in various types of institution. Table 9 gives information on patients, personnel and 
facilities. Patient-days were down by 9.2 p.c. fron 5,250,555 in 1956 to 4,766,306 in 1957, 
and personnel (in sanatoria only) dropped 2.8 p.c. from 9,739 to 9,464. Finances of public 
Sanatoria are covered briefly in Table 10. 


8.—Bed Complement of Tuberculosis Sanatoria and Units, by Province, 1957 
Oe 


Item Nfid.|P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.} Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta.} B.C. | N.W.T.|| Canada 
“No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No.| No. || No. 
Public sanatoria............ 550 99} 717) 817) 3,914) 4,137} 584) 803) 580; 559) — 12,760 
Federal Government sana- 

Bede thsaee cass... = — — — — — 448; — — 540) — 988 
Units in public hospitals. ... 107; — 25} — 363) — — — — 250 301!| 1,046 
Units in Federal Govern- 

ment hospitals............ — — — 26 364 209} — 65 500) — — 1,164 
Totals, Bed Complement..| 657| 99|742| 843) 4,641] 4,346| 1,032| 868| 1,080 1,349 301 15,958 


ee 
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ee 


9.—Movement of Patients, Personnel and Facilities of Tuberculosis Sanatoria and Units, 
by Province, 1957 


Se eee eee ee ee 
SS Se 


Prince 


New- Nova New : 
Item foundland Bee Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
No No No. No No No 
Movement of Patients— 
IA Aim iSSIONS Heater etae Fe ere oele eater 930 74 1,605 1,408 8,213 4,401 
WMischargestsycce cee dee shelters ctetone 1,007 76 1,664 1,418 8, 229 4,672 
Deaths: . 4 Se Ae. toon erent 35 5 47 41 409 270 
Patients under care............--- 1,523 166 1,598 1,921 11,541 7,516 
Collective stay in days........... 219, 808 30,528 219,923 237,491 1,520, 688 1,204, 850 
Personnel? 4... ens Hoe Bike ier 444 78 698 641 2,452 2,433 
Salaried doctorsya.cs. o.eee eres = 17 6 21 PB 209 90 
Graduate NUISeSie 4... ase eens 50 11 92 102 288 335 
Other! personnel Skis. Joneses « 380 61 585 516 1,955 2,008 
Hospital Facilities—* 
Xray os koe ie oa ie 2 1 4 5 15 12 
Clinical laboratory............... 2 1 4 3 15 12 
iPiysiotherapyacmeae ae erecta 1 1 2 Hf 7 3 
: Saskat- British Northwest ~ 
Manitoba chewan Alberta Columbia | Territories Canada 
No No No. No No No 
Movement of Patients— 
INTMISSIONS: 2.0 eh... sa eres = 1,696 806 932 1,372 136 21,573 
Discharges! nc ene... wae eee 1,678 851 923 1,386 107 22,011 
IDGAtH Ss deco ies ec eee el 24 30 79 10 1,052 
Patients under care............... 2,245 1,335 1,695 2,415 277 32, 202 
Collective stay in days........... 342,208 232, 486 273,646 419, 808 64, 870 4,766,306 
Personnel? 5.5.6 as ct oeee wees 671 554 472 1,018 — 9,464 
Salaried doctors..............+08 ily 16 17 25 — 441 
Graduatemursesi. aac. seer doe cts 61 52 el 184 — 1,252 
Other personmnels...c1---- sees ce 593 486 378 809 — Tool 
Hospital Facilities—2 
RORBY oo See es es ne eee 5 1 1 2 — 48 
@linical laboratorys jeer 5 3 2 4 — 51 
Physiotherapy ss ..cace= 1. ese eiie> 2 — 1 1 19 
inl tom ty Jebel) el bby ete oA el E hee een Se eee 
1 Wxcludes deaths. 2 Sanatoria only. 
19.—Finances of Public Tuberculosis Sanatoria, by Province, 1957 
(Exclusive of Federal Government sanatoria) 
a 
Prince 
Item fo oe d Edward Boe Sanaa me Quebec Ontario 
Island 
No No No. No No No 
Sanatoria reporting. -. pe. sae lee - 2 1 4 5 ils} 15 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Revenues) = cn shochu agains 1,624,336 253,364 | 2,198,147 | 2,403,018 | 8,000,155 9,569,065 
Government and municipal grants 
and DAVINENUSc to choses Gece ake 1,579, 233 212,179 1,911,990 2,142,106 6, 256,995 6,414,779 
Bavine patientsacc--ckece oe sala. ete — 24,814 — 139, 965 437,113 100, 643 
Othersources Wee. kha eee. deco 45,103 16,371 286, 157 120, 947 1,306,047 3,053, 643 
Fxpenditure..i.7 0. os: bec tees oe 1,624,336 253,364 | 2,198,147 | 2,403,021 | 8,011,740 9,351,818 
Salaries GIG WATS te stew aoe ei 898,073 137, 286 1,194,954 1,327,411 3,908, 807 5, 642,647 
SUD DIES ts ever Bt gare eye cere 552, 217 93,945 710, 104 577, 098 2,183,261 1,995, 148 
Other expenditure....2..--....--... 174, 046 22,133 293,089 498,512 1,919,672 1,714,023 
Cost per Patient-Day............. 8.99 8.29 11.20 10.32 6.63 7.99 


| LS 
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10.—Finances of Public Tuberculosis Sanatoria, by Province, 1957—concluded 


ae Yukon 
: Saskat- British 
Item Manitoba Chowan Alberta Colanibixt Rae Canada 
ee No. No. No. No. No. Nowa 
Banatoria reportinge>..0.2.... ee io 3 2 3 — 53 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

TL See Ss Se aa gD ar 1,282,086 | 2,017,232 | 2,218,567 | 2,904,712 — 32,470, 682 
Government and municipal grants 

BOM DAVIMENTS. . 2. khacos ceute cea: 1,051, 251 1,352,365 1,912,745 2,462, 269 — 25,295,912 

avis DAvIONtS., cbc. oe cl. ase. 1,028 — — 88,106 — 791, 669 

OULICr SOUTCES «co. es Ake. 08S". 229, 807 664, 867 305, 822 354, 337 _ 6,383,101 

:. Expenditure....................... 1,283,932 | 1,940,045 | 2,218,567 | 2,904,712 — 32,189,682 

Salaries and wages................ 724, 063 1,360, 227 1,513, 483 2,084, 238 _ 18,791,189 

SMD DITCS vee PCRS tk Vii 2. eee 291, 426 396, 434 460,141 499,317 — 7,759,091 

Other expenditure................. 268, 443 183, 384 244, 943 321, 157 — 5, 639, 402 

Cost per Patient-Day.............. 7.02 9.19 12.75 15.78 — 8.54 


1 Includes all institutions operated by the Provincial Division of Tuberculosis Control. 


Federal Government Hospitals.—Under the terms of the British N orth America 
Act, health and welfare is the responsibility of the provinces. Nevertheless the Federal 
Government is responsible for the health of certain groups such as war veterans and 
members of the Armed Forces, newly arrived immigrants, Indians and Eskimos, and lepers. 
The federal hospitals are administered by three departments of government: in 1957 the 
Department of Veterans Affairs administered 15 ; the Department of National Defence 7; 
the Department of National Health and Welfare’s Indian and Northern Health Services 17; 
and the Department of National Health and Welfare’s Quarantine, Immigration Medical, 
and Sick Mariners’ Services 9. Certain hospitals of the Department of National Defence, 
as well as hospitals that closed during the year, are not generally included in the figures 
of Table 11. 


11.—Summary Statistics of Federal Government Hospitals 1956 and 1957 


0 ee ee ee enc ll ae 


Department of National 
Health and Welfare 


Department | Department Quarantine, 
Item of Veterans | of National Indian and | Immigration Total 

Affairs Defence Northern Medical, 

Health and Sick 

Services Mariners’ 

Services! 

No No No. No No 
1956 
Hospitals reporting.................... 16 8 18 10 52 
2 eden oledorc 9,453 775 2,193 378 12,799 
De ri rr 5,318 773 583 184 6, 858 
a rn 357 — 1,610 101 2,068 
Se 1,676 — — —_ 1,676 
ee 2,102 2 — 93 2,197 
rn re 9,069 1,095 1,802 232 12,198 
Maleried doctors:::.........66..26... 125 87 57 23 292 
Medunte Nurses,.................... 1, 424 172 349 57 2,002 
Other personnel...................... 7,520 836 1,396 152 9,904 
Facilities— 

re 12 8 18 9 47 
SE ee. saves. i 8 18 5 42 
BEG he ae ce. Oda. 13 7 5 2 27 
ut-patient service.................. 10 8 16 9 43 
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11.—_Summary Statistics of Federal Government Hospitals 1956 and 1957—concluded 


ee 


Department of National 


Health and Welfare 
Department | Department Quarantine, 
Item of Veterans | of National Indian and | Immigration Total 
Affairs Defence Northern Medical, 
Health and Sick 
Services Mariners’ 
Services! 
ee ce eee eer ene) eur: ee Ne ee Leeeewike eer 
No. No. No. No. ; No. 
1956—concluded 
Movement of Patients— 
In hospital at beginning of year...... 6,905 377 1, 886 231 9,399 
ATATMISSIONS yee act ele!s%eeie le sieteke cla ekelene tai 51,811 16,359 13,081 Toe 82,562 
MPISCHATLOSS «acces viene emer sissy e+ ee 49,524 16,325 13,027 1,341 80,217 
IDYeGhW Gp aqesucsenuene oF oeacdShcipoos 2,391 22 183 16 2,612 
In hospital at end of year..........-- 6, 801 389 1,757 185 9,182 
 Patient-days during year.............-- 2,767,163 246, 822 666, 149 75,992 3,756, 126 
Average daily number of patients...... 7,560.4 674.4 1,820.1 207.6 10, 262.6 
Percentage OCCUPANCY......---.eeeeeees 80.0 87.0 83.0 54.9 80.2 
1957 
Hospitals reporting.........+.+++e0ee+- 15 7 17 9 48 
Beds25 es. oe ien ste eeens 9,333 725 2,128 366 12,552 
Generale .ad. eden mecsind ee ebie> Seer 5, 158 725 576 195 6, 654 
EP eLCULOSIS Hac «estas wie cere otal: 196 — 1,552 90 1, 838 
Mental ee Re ERE incite ctortetere © erste 1,650 _ — - 1,650 
Others Beek isosceles ster 2,329 _ _ 81 2,410 
Persomnel..............--eceeceeeecees 9,395 915 1,791 223 12,324 
Salaried doctors....0...2.seseeecseser 133 74 57 23 287 
Graduate MUTSeS. iene idereleibisieie soi 1,624 156 349 51 2,180 
Other personnel..........----eeeeeees 7,638 685 1,385 149 9, 857 
Facilities— 
MA DOLatOLyeeaeetets etree ocr 12 “he 17 8 44 
Radiology nates nateie. cet. ate teieitoie tee 11 7 17 4 39 
Physiotherapy.......0-.e+eseeee cece 13 7 Uh 2 29 
Out-patient service.........+-++++-+ 10 rh 15 8 40 
Movement of Patients—* 
In hospital at beginning of year...... 6, 801 189 1,801 184 8,975 
INdimissions Neneh eece aes racer 51,320 9,999 14, 286 2,060 77,665 
Discharges 4.26n nes eo ae sees 48,777 10,048 14, 168 2,103 75,096 
dD Yet: Wlo ls eons Ils WAS ae aoe omer 2,592 10 218 11 2,831 
In hospital at end of year.........--- 6,752 130 1,701 130 8,713 
Patient-days during year...........+++- 2,755,351 124, 526 647,585 69, 692 3,597, 154 
Average daily number of patients...... 7,548.9 341.2 1,774.2 190.9 9,855.2 
Percentage Occupancy.......--.+sseeee 80.9 47.1 83.4 52.2 78.5 
1 Data for movement of patients are for the year ended Mar. 31. 2 Excludes bassinets. 3 Includes 


two hospitals that closed during the year. 


Subsection 2.—Canadian Sickness Survey, 1950-51 


A nation-wide sickness survey, a co-operative effort of federal and provincial govern- 
ment health departments, was carried out during 1950-51 for the purpose of securing 
estimates of the incidence and prevalence of illness and accidents of all kinds, the amount of 
medical, nursing and other health care received, and the volume of family expenditures 
for the various types of health services. A brief outline of the scope and methods of the 
survey is given in the 1955 Year Book and some of the results are published in the 1955, 
1956 and 1957-58 editions. Details are available in bulletin form. 
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ee ee 
Subsection 3.—Notifiable Disease and Other Health Statistics* 


Health statistics collected nationally—in addition to statistics of hospitals, mental 
and tuberculosis institutions dealt with at pp. 245-256—cover notifiable diseases, illness 
among federal Civil Servants, and home nursing services. The first two phases are covered 
briefly in this Subsection, while reference may be made to the 1957-58 Year Book, pp. 269- 
270, for information on home nursing and health counselling services, a survey based on 
the experience of the Victorian Order of Nurses for Canada. Valuable statistical material 
is also available from some provincial governments regarding certain aspects of their 
health services. 


Notifiable Diseases.—Notifiable diseases are essentially communicable diseases, 
reportable according to provincial health regulations. The method of collecting such 
statistics is outlined in the 1955 Year Book at pp. 246-247 and numbers of cases and rates 
for selected diseases for 1926 to 1956 are given in the 1956 and 1957-58 editions at pp. 267 
and 268, respectively. 

The progress that has been made toward the successful treatment and eradication 
of such diseases is indicated by the fact that the proportion of total deaths attributable to 
notifiable diseases dropped from 9.4 p.c. in 1931 to 1.0 p.c. in 1957 and the death rate 
from 95.2 per 100,000 population to 8.3. Case rates for some of the major diseases over 
the same period are shown in the chart on p. 259. 

Table 12 shows the number of cases reported for selected notifiable diseases and the 

Yates per 100,000 population, by province, for 1957 with totals for 1956. During the late 
months of 1957 Canada, along with many other countries, experienced a major epidemic 
of influenza (see p. 258) which accounted for the high incidence of this disease. Polio- 
myelitis, on the other hand, continued the downward trend in evidence since 1953, reaching 
a low in 1957 of 273 cases of which 172 were paralytic and 26 resulted in death. 


* Prepared in the Public Health Section of the Health and Welfare Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


_ 12.—Reported Cases of Selected Notifiable Diseases and Rates per 100,000 Population, 
by Province, 1957 


Int. Canada! 
List Disease Nfld. |P.E.I.| N.S. |N.B.} Que.}| Ont. | Man. |Sask.] Alta. B.C. |_——————__ 
No. 1957 | 1956 

NuMBER or CaAsEs 
a as ee SA ae LE 
Oar @hickenpox..: 5.05.2... 


2 2 1,580} 2 |6,466/18,050] 1,005} 2 az 4, 872/32, 138|36, 499 
— —_ 32 25 29 39 5) 142) = 135 
3 49 2} 51) 160 71 60} 36) 548 136] 1,179} 611 


HAD DINHtHETIAS 00.080. doce ls. 
~ 045-048|Dysentery?............... 
Mr AMCODICS. .. ee. ck c ec cs 


2 4 6 2 
3 48 2| 60) 160 71 60| 36) 648 132! 1,162| 608 


TRE CCLIOUS -ioccisiy.s ssa orsin.ol oe a's — 2 oa —| — 13 8 3 7 ] 33 46 

480-483] Influenza, epidemic........ 2 5, 869/22,541| 2 — |24, 463/28,950) 985} 2 {171,422 255,292/11, 177 

Msb\ Measles... : 0.0.05. ccc. e. — 2 2,126} 2 |6,457/12,842) 4,056] 2 {11,938} 11, 807/49, 612 53, 986 
057|Meningococcal meningitis 

and meningococcemia... 132 4 5} 49] 26 55 21 4; 2 35)} 345} 285 

Be OMS. 8. 0k Lee. 2 2 1,925} 2 |4,122] 9,507 590} 2 2 6, 241/122, 386/28, 112 

080) Poliomyelitis, epidemic?. . 1 2 DA By 65 Ole «dl 65 43} 273] 607 

“paect|} With paralysis........., 1) — | — | 6 2] «4 8) 20] 81] gel. azel_ seo 

080.2) Without paralysis....... — 2) — TE eeLO 11 1 7 34 17 95| 226 


— 2 414) 2 11,023) 2,109] 214] 2 | 8,652] 4, 202/16, 652 52,028 
220/ 463] 3,242} 20/1,050) 2,187; 138] 160] 763 440!) 8, 693}11, 672 
2 


ST) — = —}; —} — — —| — — _ — 
001-019 Be Agcuivsict Sa ee hsp eee 339 37 272| 477/8,135| 1,315 555| 344 565 $27|| 7,979] 9,377 
001, 002 EMUIMONATY cic seec cscs ou. 337 26| 230) 440/3,024| 2 $03 ig: 47g 821|| 6,154) 7,646 
003-019} Non-pulmonary......... g il ee Sy rl ry 2 62 1 86 106} 10) 494 
040, 041)Typhoid and paratyphoid. 3 7 18 16] 279) 455 


5 1 1 4| 176 48 
1 oom 82 22 11 1 ee 21 6120) ~=141 
21/ 463) 281/3,506} 2,318] 1,321]1,389] 2,612] 4,112 16, 540}16, 642 
37 2 46|  4011,050| 408 G4) 115| 112 304) 2,218| 2,082 
19) 417) 191}2,452| 1,910] 1,226|1,272| 2,499| 8, 806)|14,313 14,547 
2 a — 40 — 1 Z 1 2 14 13 
3 25! 337 5!2,521] 2,490! 1291 107] 901 9411 7,459! 8,513 


nan vt4|Undulant fever............ 
020-039 Venereal diseases.......... 
020-028} Syphilis................. 


036-039) Other venereal diseases’. 


a 


_ 056'Whooping cough........... 


- For footnotes, see end of table, p. 258. 
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12.—Reported Cases of Selected Notifiable Diseases and Rates per 100,000 Population, | 
by Province, 1957—concluded 


Int Canada! — 
List Disease Nfld.|P.E.1.| N.S. |N.B.| Que.| Ont. | Man. |Sask.| Alta.| B.C. 
No. 1957 | 1956 
Rates PER 100,000 EstrmateD POPULATION 
al ed Raa RTD ee, a eS ST nN 
087|@hickenpoxierser tiers ek 2 2 995 1.2, 485.91) 32050) 116) 91 ee 2 327.6) 239.1] 253.8 
055) Diphtheria.....-........0. 2.8) — — =| Oy ae Cee nore tee 3.4 0.3) 0.9} 0.8 
045-048) Dysentery®............... 0.7) 49:5) £0.8109.0]) (8.44) W3bo 7.0; 4450} 46.8 Gist DET Teas e8 
046), Amoebicsen.i: cere — 1.0) — 0.2) —| — a —|— 0.3\\, § 8 
O45\) (Bacillary...5.. cee 0.7| 48.6 0.3} 8.8| 3.4 1.3 7.0| 4.1) 46.8 8.5 7.0 3.8 
082|Encephalomyelitis, 
anfectiousice, oneal — 2 — —} — 0.2} 0.9] 0.3) 0.6 Os},  O32|5 40.3 
480-483|Influenza, epidemic........ 2 15,928.3]3,211.0| 2 — | 435.1/3,366.3|112.1} 2 |11,528,5]1,770.5) 74.8 
085|Measles........--++-eeeee: 2 302.8] 2 |135.7] 228.4] 471.6] 2 {1,029.1] 794.0} 330.2) 348.1 
057|Meningococcal meningitis 
and meningococcemia...| 31.0} 4.C 0.7; 8.7) 0.5 TO sean | Onoir ee 2.4 Qe2 1.8 
089| Mumipsiess oftsee ote 2 2 274.21 2 | 86.6} 169.1) 68.6) 2 2 419.7)| 166.6] 195.4 
080|Poliomyelitis, epidemic’. . O23. 220). 2.023) se0| aOR 122 1.0} 3.5} 5.6 2.9 1.6) 3.8 
080.0\\ With paralysis.......... 021 — | — |-0.6| 0.6) 1.0) 09 231. 37) 5 17) 0.0 28 
086| Rubella (German measles)| — 2 59.0] 2 | 21.5] 37.5) 24.9] 2 | 745.9) 282.6) 110.8) 337.7 
050,051)Scarlet fever*.............. 51.6| 467.7| 461.8] 3.5] 22.1] 38.9] 16.0] 18.2] 65.8] 29.6] 52.5) 72.7 
084|Smallpox 02. -- sees -wieee — 2 —-}| —-{ — — —-|—-— — — — — | 
001-019] Tuberculosis®. ............ 79.6) 37.4] 38.7] 84.4] 65.9] 23.4] 64.5] 39.1] 48.7] 62.3] 48.2) 58.4 
001,002} Pulmonary.............. WO De 26no | Oe sol ated WOOO ee 68.5) 32.2| 41.8) 65.2) 66.2) 70.8 
003-019] Non-pulmonary......... Ozbi, 12e1 6.0| 6.6) 2.3) 2 6.0) 6.9 7.4 (pat! fei o 
040, 041) Typhoid and paratyphoid. 1-9) 15013701) 0.7) STi UL. Or Osh oto Peli Ledeen 
044| Undulant fever............ 0.2 1.0) — eee O4 |= leone Oels 2 0.1 0.8) 06.9 
020-039] Venereal diseases.......... 99.5} 21.2| 66.0] 40.9] 73.7| 41.2) 153.61158.0| 225.2] 276.5) 99.8] 103.6 
020-029] Syphilis................. 8.7 VO (ERO | al! 7.o\ 10,9| 181 9.7 20.4\| 13.4) 13.0 
030-035] Gonorrhcea............. 90.4) 19.2| 69.4) 33.8| 51.5| 34.0) 142.6 144.7| 215.4| 256.0) 86.4, 90.6 
036-039] Other venereal diseases'. 0.5, — —_ —| 0.1; — Oet| 0.2)" nat 0.1 0.1 0.1 
056|Whooping cough........... 0.7| 25.3] 48.0) 0.9] 53.0) 44.3] 15.0] 12.2] 77.7] 63.3] 45,0) 53.0 
1 Includes Yukon but excludes Northwest Territories. 2 Not reportable. 3 Includes cases where 
type was not specified. 4 Includes cases of streptococcal sore throat. 5 Includes chancroid, granuloma, 
inguinale and lymphogranuloma venereum. 6 Less than 0.05 per 100,000 population. 


Influenza Epidemic of 1957.—Asian influenza, which first appeared in the north of 
China early in 1957, spread rapidly to many other areas of the world. In Canada it was 
clearly evident by early September and reached its maximum incidence during the third 
week of October. The epidemic proportions of the disease seemed to have reached the 
central provinces first from the United States or by air from overseas, then developed 
independently in both coastal areas and spread into the intervening areas. 


Surveillance reports to the Epidemiology Division of the Department of National 
Health and Welfare indicated that an estimated 3,000,000 persons (about 18 p.c. of the 
total population) in Canada were affected during the epidemic. In schools, colleges and 
other population concentrations, absenteeism ranged from 10 to 70 p.c. and school closing 
on a temporary basis was quite common in all provinces. The age data available indicated 
a generally higher incidence for the ‘under 20 years” group than for other ages, but the 


more complete diagnosis and notification of cases among children would have some effect 
on this analysis. 


Although exact figures for the absence rate in industry are not available, the results 
of the monthly labour ferce survey for the week ended Oct. 19 showed that at some time — 
during that week 257,000 persons lost time from work because of illness, a figure about | 
three times higher than normal. This group of absentees made up 4.6 p.c. of the labour 
force with jobs; about 161,000 of them were ill for the full week or longer. Estimates for 
the Civil Service of Canada showed that during the peak period of the epidemic absenteeism — 


‘ee ace! 5 p.c. of the working force, almost double the normal absenteeism’ on account — 
of illness. Ks ¢ 
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Deaths in Canada from influenza in 1957 numbered 1,762, as compared with 612 
from the same cause in 1956, and more than 71 p.c. (1,257) of those deaths occurred during 
October and November. Following closely the pattern of mortality from influenza of other 
years, the rate was relatively high in infaney (289 or 16.1 p.c. of all influenza deaths) and 
in the older ages (692 or 39.2 p.c. in the group “70 years or over’). 


Industrial Health.—Statistics on industrial health are being developed by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics but so far the only data available relate to the Civil Service of Canada 
and is confined to measuring ill health in terms of absenteeism on account of illness and 
injury and to the results of medical examinations. 


Illness absenteeism in the Civil Service, under study for many years, NOW covers a 
personnel of about 140,000. During the year ended Mar. 31, 1957,* the number of working 
days lost per employee on account of illness (certified and uncertified) was 7.3; certified 
sick leave (generally absences of more than three days’ duration) averaged 6.9 per employee; 
average length of certified illness was 16.1 days; and average number of employees absent 
on certified leave from work’ per 100 employees was 1.9. Findings show that the average 
duration of illness increases with age and that it is higher for males than for females. 


13.—Rates per 1,000 Employees of Illnesses and Days of Hilness for Federal Civil Service 
Personnel, by Cause, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1957 


(Certified sick leave only) 


Rate per 
Int. 1,000 Employees 
ie Cause pad hos a 
O. ays O 
Jilnesses Tihicss 
No. No. 
001-138 Infective and parasitic diseases........+.c. eres esss teers csr est ete 15.1 474.5 
140-239 Nooplastis: oo: Gi, errr oe ei eer oe eee eae Theis 290.5 
240-289 Allergic, endocrine system, metabolic, and nutritional diseases........- 10.4 184.1 
290-299 Diseases of the blood and blood-forming organsS.......-+--++-++sse8rees 2a. 55.9 
300-326 Mental, psychoneurotic, and personality disorders.......-.--.--++++0++ 14.5 421.9 
330-398 Diseases of the nervous system and sense Organs...-...---+-25ssrt eset: 18.1 305.8 
400-468 Diseases of the-circulatory Systewie i= aoe cece ie Ee 25.6 853.0 
470-527 Diseases of the respiratory systemgeods5- aero reer 164.2 1,298.3 
530-587 T)iseases of the digestive SY stom wy. 6 une drigcr ae her Sa a ~, 73.0 1,062.0 
590-637 Diseases of the genito-urinary system. ....-+-- +s sess tetas 22.0 363.0 
640-689 Deliveries and complications of pregnancy, childbirth, and the puer- 
DORE ae sctiveaincn iosepteorernntrotetererte cls 5 sbnaarraaese Pree Bn a 1.9 Palle tf 
690-716 Diseases of theiskin-and cellulartissue 2) < 0050 8 eR i 18.0 221.9 
720-749 Diseases of the bones and organs of TMOV.elMehititennd suum eek cess eee ae 29.6 491.9 
750-759 | Congenital malformations... ... ee nn nee kn ear aera ee 0.5 15ey 
780-795 | Symptoms, senility, and ill-defined. conditions)... «.. <--> -6 -2=+ pcos BES 294.6 
N800-N999 Accidents, poisonings, and PISIEDCR ee ei ete as eee 3156 518.3 
Motals, “All MMBeCSSES, Fess 8 hs te es ee ee 457.3 6,873.0 


Similar studies in private industry have been encouraged by the Ontario Department 
of Health and reports have been issued from time to time by the Department’s Divisions 
of Industrial Hygiene and Medical Statistics. A report covering the combined experience 
of 15 companies with a total of about 8,000 employees for the year 1957 shows the following 


results :— 


Item Male Female 
Average number of absences per 100 persODS! =<. APs eos he ee 99 248 
Average number of calendar days lost per person.... .-..- 652+. +++se-e0es 6.9 11.6 
Average number of calendar days lost per absence.........----+-+++--+> 7.0 4.7 


* Used in preference to the subsequent year which was unusual as a result of the influenza epidemic (see p. 258). 
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PART II.—PUBLICG WELFARE AND SOCIAL SECURITY 


Responsibility for social welfare is shared by all levels of government. Costly income 
maintenance measures such as old age security and family allowances, or programs such 
as unemployment insurance and the National Employment Service where nation-wide 
co-ordination is required are administered federally. Substantial federal aid is given to 
the provinces in meeting the costs of social assistance. The Federal Government also 


provides services for special groups such as Indians, Eskimos and immigrants. 


The Department of National Health and Welfare is the agency generally responsible 
for federal welfare matters; the Departments of Veterans Affairs, Citizenship and Immigra- 
tion, and Northern Affairs and National Resources also operate important programs. The 
Unemployment Insurance Commission is responsible for the operation of unemployment 


insurance and the National Employment Service. 


Administration of welfare services is primarily a responsibility of the province but 
the provision of services is often assumed by local authorities, generally with financial 
aid from the province concerned. 


Section 1.—Federal Government Programs 
Subsection 1.—Family Allowances 


The Family Allowances Act of 1944 is designed to assist in providing equal opportunity 
for all Canadian children. The allowances do not involve a ‘means test’ and are paid 
entirely from the federal Consolidated Revenue Fund. They do not constitute taxable 
income but there is a smaller income tax exemption for children eligible for allowances. 


Allowances are payable in respect of every child under the age of 16 years who was 
born in Canada, or who has been a resident of the country for one year, or whose father 
or mother was domiciled in Canada for three years immediately prior to the birth of the 
child. Payment is made each month, normally to the mother, although any person who 
substantially maintains the child may be paid the allowance on his behalf. Allowances 
are paid at the monthly rate of $6 for each child under ten years and $8 for each child ten 
or over but under 16 years The allowancesare paid by cheque, except for some Eskimo 
and Indian children in remote areas for whom payment is made largely in kind because of 
lack of exchange facilities and the desirability for education in the use of nutritive foods. 


If the allowances are not spent for the purposes outlined in the Act payment may be 
discontinued or made to some other person or agency on behalf of the child. Allowances 
are not payable for any child who fails to comply with provincial school regulations or on 
behalf of a girl who is married and under 16 years of age. 

The program is administered by the Department of National Health and Welfare 
through regional offices located in each provincial capital. A welfare section in each 
regional office deals with welfare questions arising from administration of the allowances. 
Issuing of the cheques is the responsibility of the treasury division of each regional office 
which reports to the Chief Treasury Officer of the Department of Finance attached to the 
Department of National Health and Welfare. The Regional Director for the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories is located in Ottawa. 

Through the Department of Citizenship and Immigration the Federal Government 
pays family assistance at the rate of $5 per month for each child under 16 years of age 
supported by an immigrant who has landed for permanent residence in Canada, or by a 
Canadian returning to Canada to reside permanently. This allowance, which is paid 
quarterly and for a maximum period of one year, is not payable to a child receiving family 
allowances. 
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FAMILY ALLOWANCES, BY PROVINCE,!I950 AND 1958 
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1.—Family Allowances Statistics, by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1956-58 


Families Children Average Average Net 
Provinces Receiving for Whom Number of Allowance! Total 
suck Ven Allowance Allowance Children “iat eee Allowances 
in Paid in per Family Per Per Paid during 
March March in March Family Child Fiscal Year 
No No No. $ $ $ 
Newfoundland........... 1956 58, 223 175, 474 3.01 18.07 5.99 12,414, 789 
1957 59,572 181, 237 3.04 18.31 6.02 12,881,415 
1958 60, 961 187,035 3.07 20.40 6.65 14,131, 153 
Prince Edward Island. . .1956 13,151 36, 144 es (is 16.67 6.07 2,621, 722 
1957 13, 067 36,173 Dil 16.86 6.09 2,640, 585 
1958 13,240 36, 839 2.78 18.61 6.69 2,824,310 
INOVa SCOtlara tae etee 1956 99,071 244,551 2.47 14.97 6.07 17,596, 684 
1957 99,957 248, 827 2.49 15.13 6.08 17,973,392 
1958 101, 509 20e Lo 2.50 16.71 6.68 19, 400, 493 


1 Based on gross payment for March. 
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1.—Family Allowances Statistics, by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1956-58—concluded 
OO ———e—n—OCO0T+vCSsc—c—s—se 


Families Children Average Average Net 
Province or Receiving for Whom | Number of Allowance! Total 

Territory Allowance Allowance Children Allowances 

and Year in Paid in per Family Per Per Paid during 

March March in March Family Child Fiscal Year 

No No No. $ $ $ 
_. New Brunswick......... 1956 77,079 214,966 2.79 16.88 6.05 15,451,544 
; 1957 77, 833 218,703 2.81 17.05 6.07 15,779,360 
1958 79,237 224,047 2.83 18.89 6.68 17,074,970 
-) C05 0 1956 623,961 1,675, 840 2.68 16.36 6.09 120, 389, 838 
: : 1957 642,573 1,729,386 2.69 16.39 6.09 124, 368, 344 
1958 664, 852 1,786, 800 2.69 18.02 6.70 136, 080, 634 
Mea )ntario.................. 1956 773,535 1,657,561 2.14 12.87 6.00 116, 604,314 
4 1957 800, 279 1,734, 813 Aisa Wf 13.05 6.02 122,539, 123 
1958 833, 495 1,825,274 2.19 14.59 6.66 136, 706,314 
“UNTTE 0) 0) 1956 122,018 272,916 2.24 13.46 6.02 19,418, 713 
1957 122,386 276,912 2.26 13.65 6.03 19,888,717 
1958 124, 257 283 , 863 2.28 15.22 6.66 21,520,778 
Saskatchewan........... 1956 127, Lite 296, 027 eee 14.10 6.06 21,401,114 
1957 126,271 298,085 2.36 14.31 6.06 21,644,971 
1958 127,904 306,045 2.39 15.89 6.64 23, 241,829 
MAlberta..........:...6... 1956 167,705 380,095 2527 13.57 5.99 26,752,793 
1957 172, 533 395, 234 2.29 13.76 6.00 27,953,311 
1958 179, 237 414, 550 2.31 15.36 6.64 31,029, 720 
British Columbia........ 1956 196,955 412,819 2.10 12.67 6.04 29,097,077 
1957 207, 626 440,749 2.12 12.86 6.06 31,029, 472 
1958 217,009 466, 169 Papi la) 14.35 6.68 34, 969, 036 
Yukon and Northwest 

PEGITILOTICS.......0...5 1956 4,745 11,043 2.33 14.04 6.03 786, 437 
1957 4,794 11,317 2.36 14.00 5.93 819, 150 
1958 5,033 12,045 2.39 15.87 6.63 907, 321 
CCATTE 1 PS eg ea 1956 2,263,618 5,377,436 2.37 14.35 6.04 382,535,026 
1957 2,026,991 5,571,436 2.39 14249 6.05 397,517,840 
1958 2,406, 734 5,796,380 2.41 16.08 6.68 437,886,560 


re 


1 Based on gross payment for March. 


Subsection 2.—Old Age Security 


The Old Age Security Act of 1952, as amended November 1957, provides a universal 
pension of $55 a month, payable by the Federal Government to all persons aged 70 or 
over, subject to a residence qualification. To qualify for pension a person must have 
resided in Canada for ten years immediately preceding its commencement or, if absent 
during that period, must have been actually present in Canada prior to it for double any 
period of absence and must have resided in Canada at least one year immediately preceding 
commencement of pension. The pension is suspended when a pensioner leaves Canada 
but on his return may be resumed and, if absence has not exceeded six months, may be 


_ paid retroactively for as many as six months of absence in any calendar year. 


The pension is financed on a pay-as-you-go method through a 2-p.c. sales tax, a 
2-p.c. tax on taxable corporation income and, subject to a limit of $60 a year, a 2-p.c. 
tax on taxable personal income, which are paid into the Old Age Security Fund. The 


‘pension is paid from the Consolidated Revenue Fund and charged to the Old Age Security 


Fund. The program is administered by the Department of National Health and Welfare, 
through regional offices located in each provincial capital. 

Persons in receipt of old age assistance (see p. 268) who reach age 70 are automatically 
transferred to old age security. Others make application to the regional office. 
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British Columbia, Alberta and Saskatchewan make supplementary payments to 


recipients of old age security who qualify under a means and residence test. In British 
Columbia the allowance may not exceed $20 per month, in Alberta $15 per month, in 
Saskatchewan it is a minimum of $2.50 per month rising to a maximum of $10 per month. 
In Ontario, the provincial government shares to the extent of 80 p.c. in the first $20 per 
month of supplement paid by a municipality to a needy recipient of old age security. 
In Manitoba, the province may reimburse a municipality for 80 p.c. of the supplementary 
assistance it pays to needy recipients of old age security. In some provinces and in Yukon 
Territory, recipients of the pension who are in special need may be eligible for relief. 


2.—Operations of the Old Age Security Fund, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1955-58 


Year Ended Mar. 31— 


Item — 
1955 1956 1957 1958 

$ $ $ $ 
LOSES IL ype es cone G8. OAs SRL circ Sar Pe ae 353,205,333 | 366,218,474 | 379,111,374 473,859, 104 
Tndividual mCOme tax. ..me ee et tian © ee ee = 100, 900,000 102,500,000 124,999,000 135,001,000 
Corporation income tax. i..... ha see bees re ae 46, 000, 000 53,328,000 67,336,000 60, 664, 000 
OPAC Inrs y cesin ea ton Ae Mae eee iar ce teed sre cmon & 143,053,678 | 160,377,617 | 179,270,141 175,792,442 

Grant from Consolidated Revenue Fund............ a _- 6, 000, 000 
Loan from Consolidated Revenue Fund............. 63, 251, 655) 50,012,857! 1,506, 233 102, 401, 662 
Expenditure (Benefit Payments)..............-...- 353,205,333 | 366,218,474 | 379,111,374 473,859,104 


: Loans from Consolidated Revenue were written off by grants from the Consolidated Revenue Fund in following 
scal years. 


3.—Old Age Security Statistics, by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1956-58 


i SSS eee 
_———————————————— SSS 


Pensions Pensions 
Province Pensioners | Paid during Province or Pensioners | Paid during 
and Year in March | Fiscal Year Territory and Year in March | Fiscal Year 
(net) (net) 
No. $ No. $ 
Newfoundland......... 1956 15,973 75998405 1) Manitobazes. ofa... 1956 46,396 21,953, 425 
1957 16, 248 7,738,205 1957 47,908 22, 842,472 
1958 - 16,557 9,490,737 1958 50,079 28, 562,399 
Prince Edward Island. .1956 6, 884 3,313,980 || Saskatchewan......... 1956 47,101 22,331,244 
1957 6,993 owl lel) 1957 48, 984 23,334, 799 
1958 7,100 4,139,668 1958 51,300 29, 420, 360 
Nova Scotians..ceac. =. 1956 38,212 US 11eS4 heal WA lbertaseaeeemoceneer 1956 48,163 22,681,995 
1957 38, 860 18,706, 153 1957 50,524 23,942,472 
1958 39, 694 23,008, 418 1958 53,319 30, 443, 217 
New Brunswick........ 1956 Zoo 13,246,139 || British Columbia..... 1956 94,611 44, 657, 286 
1957 28,170 13,528,005 1957 99,320 46 , 923, 834 
1958 28,956 16,747,674 1958 104, 297 59,408,009 
Quebec. sueccke eee 1956 163,173 77,110,979 || Yukon and North- 1956 556 268, 440 
1957 168, 407 79,650, 588 west Territories. 1957 579 280, 680 
1958 174, 476 99, 490, 164 1958 599 344, 305 
Ontarios.a:20 oeeeet ae 1956 283,171 | 184,644, 236 Canadar ce ..0e 1956 771,753 | 366,218,474 
1957 291,493 | 138,792,796 1957 797,486 | 379,111,374 


1958 301,183 | 172,804, 152 1958 827,560 | 473,859,103 


eve oe eee ee ee ee SS ee 
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OLD’ AGESE CURIFY 
BY PROVINCE, YEARS ENDED MAR.31,1953 AND 1958 
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Subsection 3.—Government Annuities* 


Under the Government Annuities Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 132), passed in 1908, the 
Federal Government carries on a service to assist Canadians to make provision for old 
age. The Act is administered by the Minister of Labour. 


A Canadian Government annuity is a fixed yearly income purchased from and paid 
by the Government of Canada. The annuity is payable in monthly instalments for life, 
or for life and guaranteed for a period of years. The minimum annuity is $10 and the 
Maximum $1,200 a year or the actuarial equivalent if the annuity is to reduce by the 
amount of payments under the Old Age Security Act. Annuity contracts may be deferred 
or immediate. Deferred annuities are purchased by periodic or single premiums. 
Immediate annuity contracts provide immediate income. Annuities may be arranged 
to reduce by $55 a month at age 70 to fit in with payments under the Old Age Security Act. 


* Revised in the Government Annuities Branch, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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The property and interest of the annuitant are neither transferable nor attachable. 
In the event of the death of the annuitant before a deferred annuity vests, all money paid 
is refunded with interest. Provision is made in the Act for group annuity contracts 
whereby employers may contract for the purchase of annuities on behalf of their employees, 
or associations on behalf of their members, the purchase money being derived partly from 
wages and partly from employer contributions or entirely from employer contributions. 
Group annuity plans now in effect cover a variety of industries and*many municipal 
corporations throughout Canada. Annuities arising from individual contracts may be 
taxable in either of two ways: (1) if registered under Sect. 79B of the Income Tax Act 
for tax exemption on premiums, the annuity is fully taxable, or (2) if not registered the 
annuity is taxable on the interest portion only. Annuities arising from approved pension 
plans are fully taxable but the employee and the employer are entitled to tax exemption 
year by year on their annual contributions to the pension plan. 


From Sept. 1, 1908, the date of the inception of the system, to Mar. 31, 1958, the 


total number of annuity contracts and certificates issued, excluding replacements, was 
452,053. On the latter date 76,467 annuities were being paid amounting to $39,386,670 
annually and 327,390 deferred annuities were being purchased. The net total amount 
of purchase money received up to Mar. 31, 1958, was $1,102,778,000. 


Up to Mar. 31, 1958, 1,133 corporations, institutions and associations, as compared 
with 1,061 up to Mar. 31, 1957, had entered into agreements with the Government to 
purchase annuities. Under these arrangements 192,820 employees or members were 
holding certificates for purchase of deferred annuities as compared with 179,434 one year » 
earlier. The number of certificates issued under groups in the fiscal year 1957-58 was 
11,236 as compared with 12,476 for 1956-57. 


4.—Individual Annuity Contracts and Certificates Issued and Net Receipts, Years 
Ended Mar. 31, 1954-58, with Cumulative Totals for 1908-58 


Ne ee nnn nanan 


. Total 
Individual Group Contracts Net 
Year Ended Mar. 31— Contracts Certificates and Bepeluta 
Issued Issued Certificates corp 
Issued 
a a ema cee 2. 
No. No. No. $’000 
1068-63). tod cn.ste ee a arent oe ne ees 151,163 199,061 350, 224 773,286 
it); ¥. eee Reet AR eats on SOMO n MMO Oc ens oe oat 5,305 13,161 18, 466 64,380 
1? ss eee pte OTR Te nee an Doras Oe race a 6, 242 18,300 24, 542 68, 594 
Ios) Ree I eines Henares OS cio ah AGE ce ROO R OR OtG I Om 6,799 15,672 22,471 69,945 
1s V Gee ee ee As 8 Ae eres Son APOC Oa Opto) OURO an LC 5,937 12,476 18,413 64,421 
[hf ee res en Armee Sener so Peon. oN CLS ore 6,701 11, 236 17,937 62,149 
Totals, 1908-58... 6cg.csc. oe es cssatee estes 182,147 269, 906 452,053 1,102,778 


Aeky 2 D Det cee SS —_ i ee 


1 Sept. 1, 1908 to Mar. 31, 1953. 


5.—Government Annuity Fund Statements, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1954-58 


Item 1954 1955. 1956 1957 1958 
) ySccnscale ann #8 ley liditeys ticiur (yeaa Sees 
Assets 
Fund at beginning of fiscal year.........--..--+++ 736,540,927 | 798,454,014 | 864,543,038 | 930,221,101 989, 285,939 ' 
Receipts during the year, less payments.......... 61,913,087 | 66,089,024 | 65,678,063 | 59,064,838 58,355,287 — 
Fund at end of fiscal year............0++-eseeeees 798,454,014 864,543,038 | 930,221,101 | 989,285,939 |1,047,641,226 : 


Soe 
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5.—Government Annuity Fund Statements, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1954-58—concluded 


ee 


Item 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Liabilities 
: Value of outstanding contracts................... 798,454,014 | 864,543,038 | 930,221,101 989,285,939 |1,047,641,226 
Receipts 
emumediate annuities...... 0 .5.....:....,.25.6.. 5,620,132 | 8,086,323 | 9,171,329 5, 943, 037 4,900, 533 
Beeeeren Bamurtios. $3. 0..6.0700.0 SOE 59,580,358 | 61,956,789 | 61,405,964 58,982,047 | 57,779,568 
MEMS G5. iy S), . Spe osescvawieck.. 29,306,356 | 31,638,652 | 34,064,769 36,322,665 | 38,448,256 
Amount transferred to maintain reserve........_ 98,911 871,521 — — 1,184, 467 
Totals, Receipts.................... 94,605,757 | 102,053,285 | 104,642,062 101,247,749 | 102,312,824 
Payments 
Payments under vested annuity contracts........ 29,749,159 | 31,943,115 34,498,070 | 36,963, 652 39, 056, 390 
Return of premiums with interest................ 2,123,349 2,572,284 | 3,033,205 | 3, 252,738 3,664, 920 
Return of premiums without interest............. 820, 162 1, 448, 862 1,317, 682 1,177, 408 1,225,048 
Unclaimed annuities transferred to Consolidated 
Ee erg — — —_ 29,398 11,179 
urplus transferred to Consolidated Revenue 
RE eRe Fee PO LO Beis. | — — 115,042 759,715 — 
Totals, Payments.................. 32,692,670 | 35,964,261 | 38,963,999 42,182,911 | 43,957,537 


6.—Numbers and Values of Annuity Contracts, as at Mar. 31, 1957 and 1958 


a 


1957 1958 
a ek AONE “HT TR OTE 
: : Value at Value at 
Classification Amount Mar. 31 Amount Mar. 31 
Contracts wot of Contracts of of 
Annuities Contracts Annuities Contracts 
in Force in Force 
ce fo al et rd 
No. $ $ No. $ $ 
Vested Braimary te 33,540 13, 653, 854 119,927,248 35, 805 14, 842 997 126, 822,011 
Vested guaranteed.......... 32,854 18, 263, 884 201,939, 906 32,189 18, 164, 843 202,779, 349 
Vested last survivor........ 4,203 2,114,078 27,279,201 4,125 2,104, 453 26,929,814 
Vested reducing at age 70... 3, 400 3,240,716 25, 984, 612 4,348 4,274,377 32, 860, 537 
Seclerred............... eee: 306, 338 1 614, 154,972 327,390 1 658, 249,515 
US ae 380,335 37,272,532 989, 285,939 403,857 39,386,670 | 1, 047, 641, 226 


1 Undetermined. 


Subsection 4.—Other Federal Government Programs 


Unemployment Insurance and National Employment Service.—In 1940, by 
an amendment to the British North America Act, the Federal Government was given 
jurisdiction in the field of unemployment insurance and the Unemployment Insurance Act 
was passed, establishing a national system of unemployment insurance which is outlined 
in Chapter XVII. 


The National Employment Service is operated in conjunction with the unemployment 
insurance scheme. It is administered through local employment and claims offices and 
Supervised by the Department of Labour. Statistics of positions offered and placements 
made are given in Chapter XVII. 
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copie fate ni nna ppc ne eRe a 


Prairie Farm Assistance.—The Prairie Farm Assistance Act is administered by the 


Department of Agriculture; a description of the legislation is given in Chapter IX. 


Welfare Services for Indians and Eskimos.—The welfare of Indians and Eskimos 
is administered by the Department of Citizenship and Immigration and the Department 
of Northern Affairs and National Resources, respectively; this field is covered in the 
Population Chapter, pp. 168-170. 


Section 2.—Federal-Provincial Programs 
Subsection 1.—Old Age Assistance 


The Old Age Assistance Act of 1952, as amended November 1957, provides for federal 
reimbursement to the provinces for assistance to persons aged 65 or over who are in 
need and who have resided in Canada for at least ten years or who, if absent from Canada 
during this period, have been present in Canada prior to the commencement of the ten-year 
period for double any period of absence. On reaching age 70 a pensioner 1s transferred 
to Old Age Security. The federal contribution may not exceed 50 p.c. of $55 per month 
or of the assistance paid, whichever is less. The province administers the program and, 
within the limits of the federal Act, may fix the amount of assistance payable, the maximum 
income allowed and other conditions of eligibility. All provinces and territories pay 
$55 per month. 

For an unmarried person, total income allowed, including assistance, may not exceed 
$960 a year. For a married couple it may not exceed $1,620 a year or, when the spouse is 
blind within the meaning of the Blind Persons Act, $1,980 a year. Assistance is not paid 
to a person receiving an allowance under the Blind Persons or War Veterans Allowance 
Acts. 

British Columbia, Alberta and Yukon Territory make supplementary payments to 
recipients of old age assistance who qualify under a means and residence test. In British 
Columbia the allowance may not exceed $20 per month, in Alberta $15 per month, and 
in the Yukon $10 per month. In Ontario, the provincial government shares to the extent 
of 80 p.c. in the first $20 per month of the supplement paid by a municipality to a needy 
recipient of old age assistance. In Manitoba, the province is empowered to reimburse a 
municipality for 80 p.c. of the supplementary assistance it pays to recipients of old age 
assistance. In some provinces and in the Yukon, recipients of old age assistance who are 
in special need may be eligible for relief. 


¥.—Old Age Assistance Statistics, by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1956-58 


Average P.C. of Federal 


Recipients Amount Recipients | Government 
Province and Year in Month of to Contribution 
of March Monthly Population during 
Assistance Age 65-69 Year 
No. $ $ 
Newfoundland..........--cceerseerceccessssecs 1956 4,848 29,42 52ats 877,213 
1957 4,893 38.08! 52.61 1,015,306 
1958 5,119 53.632 57.52 1,298,770 
Prince Edward Island...........:+-ceeeeeceeree 1956 600 27.69 18.18 99, 660 
1957 580 28.04 17.58 98,143 
1958 659 45.55? 19.97 142,258 
Noval Scotiait arbtsrcte- Sheek eabeets- sf aciaer series 1956 5,081 338408 25.92 1,046, 927 
1957 4,950 33.95 25.20 1,020, 529 
1958 5,219 50. 152 26.10 1,318,055 
News Brutiswiekcnrt cut foot rise aed tas error ps “Is 1956 5,891 36. 86 39.54 1,303, 189 
1957 5, 624 36. 92 37.74 1, 271, 483 
1958 5,724 52. 462 Biya ii 1,559, 905 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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7.—Old Age Assistance Statistics, by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1956-58—concluded 


Average Perot Federal 
Recipients Amount Recipients | Government 
Province or Territory and Year in Month of to Contribution 
of March Monthly Population during 
Assistance Age 65-69 Year 
No. $ $ 
NT Nt ik isla a ah ats 1956 SP BY al Sale 7,301,970 
j 1957 31,031 37.47 30.01 7,107,138 
1958 32,318 52. 452 30. 84 8,702, 893 
Sse ae (ys). stichotiosd bts l, 1956 21,731 36.90 13.19 4,918,978 
: 1957 20,744 36.93 12.59 4,659,319 
1958 21,077 51.762 12.56 5, 650, 281 
| ee yap ap i ae ane aaa eae A 1956 4,652 37.84 ~~ 16.50 1,111,604 
1957 4,560 37.88 1617 7 1,058, 780 
1958 4,474 53.372 15.48 1,297,115 
IER TY 6 os VI, oh, anche wo WS cimesiere, EF" ssamrere’Su 1956 4,925 37.05 Dja22 1, 150, 402 
1957 4,963 Olalk 73D: 1,154,375 
1958 5,129 52.522 17.45 1, 435, 188 
CEs Bee ne oo eee ee ee re 1956 5,521 36.16 18.28 1,240, 452 
; 1957 5, 400 36.14 17.88 1,211,188 
1958 5,715 51.332 18.26 1,538, 751 
PeReAMM Ee DIUTOOIAG 20) a0, . 2. -macncralih. co... 1956 7,441 37.68 14.53 1,788,308 
aa 1957 7,029 37.67 13.73 1,665, 347 
1958 6, 906 52.912 12.86 1,979,058 
Dmmmertitory.( 255... be. ede. eek 1956 20 40.00 10.00 3,080 
: 1957 Le 40.00 15.50 6,640 
1958 41 46.003 21.47 9,726 
BUGEG WERE OfitOLies........... 4. 0. <xveesseseace’ 1956 86 37.93 43.00 21,000 
1957 102 37.96 51.00 22,597 
1958 103 53.992 48.58 29,385 
Cie UTE ie ee a <a a arr 1956 93, 023 36.56 20.49 20, 918, 186 
1957 89,907 37.03 19.81 20,290, 795 
1958 92,484 52.19 19.94 24, 961,383 
1 During fiscal year maximum assistance raised from $30 to $40 per month. 2 During fiscal year maximum 
raised from $40 to $55 a month. 8 During fiscal year monthly maximum raised from $40 to $46, then to $55 


in May 1958, retroactive to Nov. 1, 1957. 


Subsection 2.—Allowances for Blind Persons 


The Blind Persons Act of 1952, as amended November 1957, provides for federal 
reimbursement to the provinces for allowances to blind persons aged 18 or over who are 
in need and who have resided in Canada for at least ten years. The federal contribution 
may not exceed 75 p.c. of $55 per month or of the allowance paid, whichever is less. The 
province administers the program and, within the limits of the federal Act, may fix the 
amount of allowance payable and the maximum income allowed. All provinces pay $55 
per month. 


To qualify for an allowance a person must meet the required definition of blindness 
and-have resided in Canada for ten years immediately preceding commencement of allow- 
ance or, if absent from Canada during this period, must have been present in Canada prior 
to its commencement for a period equal to double any period of absence. 


For an unmarried person, total income including the allowance may not exceed 
$1,200 a year; for a person with no spouse but with one or more dependent children, 
$1,680; for a married couple, $1,980. When the spouse is also blind, income of the couple 
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may not exceed $2,100. Allowances are not payable to a person receiving assistance under 
the Old Age Assistance Act, an allowance under the War Veterans Allowance Act, a 
pension under the Old Age Security Act or a pension for blindness under the Pensions Act. 


British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan and Yukon Territory make supplementary 
payments to recipients of blindness allowances who qualify under income and residence 
tests. In British Columbia, a flat rate allowance of $20 per month is payable, in Alberta 
the supplement may not exceed $15 per month and in the Yukon $10 per month. In 
Saskatchewan a minimum of $2.50 per month is payable, rising to a maximum of $10 per 
month. In Ontario the government shares to the extent of 80 p.c. in the first $20 per 
month paid by a municipality to a needy recipient. In Manitoba, the province is empow- 
ered to reimburse a municipality for 80 p.c. of the supplementary assistance it pays to 
recipients of allowances for blind persons. In some provinces and in the Yukon, recipients 
in special need may also be eligible for relief. 


8.—Statistics of Allowances for the Blind, by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1956-58 


Average P.C. of Federal 
Recipients Amount Recipients | Government 
Province or Territory and Year in Month of to Contribution 
of March Monthly Population during 
Allowance Age 20-69 Year 
No. $ $ 
Newfoundland... Nye. «nee mete eee 1956 353 39.65 0.178 126,038 
1957 370 39.47 0.186 132,559 
1958 376 54. 451 0.190 152, 688 
Prince Edward: Island aqastceneee eee ee 1956 96 37.52 0.181 32,279 
1957 90 37.38 0.170 31, 267 
1958 96 53.13! 0.198 37, 568 
NOVA SCOULA. hte cnn ce enc ine tec ar eh pase. 1956 726 39.55 0.198 254, 604 
1957 714 39.25 0.194 258,064 
1958 745 53.921 0.204 312, 969 
News Brunswick frm tite) ec as clere aoe 1956 717 39.50 0.250 258, 432 
1957 719 39.53 0.251 258, 340 
1958 715 53.94! 0.258 310,481 
Ce O60i a8 its, dete Be es SS Sem ein ee ee 1956 2,905 39.44 0.118 1,036, 243 
1957 2,918 39.32 0.118 1,046, 209 
1958 2,956 54.411 0.117 1,264,975 
Ontarios.cssnecre ee RE Te Ea 1956 1,719 39.35 0.056 609, 974 
1957 1,713 39.09 0.056 613,014 
1958 1,720 53.73! 0.053 735,344 
Manitobas sneisaee et ot pee eee Ce 1956 411 39.60 0.085 145,547 
1957 402 39.60 0.083 147,725 
1958 392 54.33! 0.082 170,031 
Saskatche walters aac center ect nur pias 1956 389 38. 84 0.079 135,219 
1957 399 38.80 0.081 141,797 
1958 412 53.321 0.088 176,095 
Wiberta scenester or ene sce 1956 415 38.54 0.070 145, 707 
1957 418 39.25 0.070 151,071 
1958 451 53.63} 0.071 188, 604 
British Columbiater-nste res oe eee ee ae tate 1956 475 39.52 0.062 166,772 
1957 482 39.17 0.062 169,387 
1958 505 53.671 0.059 213, 809 
Sakon sUerritoryws | nce eae eat eat tori ae 1956 6 40.00 0.105 1,350 
1957 6 40.00 0.105 2,160 
1958 5 46.002 0.068 2,300 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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8.—Statistics of Allowances for the Blind, by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1956-58— 


concluded 
——owOwOwOOOOOOOS“$@Me«SoOooooooOoOoaoaoam@saaoaoaoaoaonouwqoeqwemepepeseeeeeeeeeeee eee 
Average P.C. of Federal 
Recipients Amount Recipients | Government 
Territory and Year in Month of to Contribution 
of March Monthly Population during 
Allowance Age 20-69 Year 
No. $ $ 
' Northwest Territories.......................00. 1956 18 40.00 0.212 6, 330 
1957 25 38.60 0.294 7,447 
1958 27 51.85! 0.260 10, 861 
CETTE Vi CIE Se Seenes Sam Sn Oe ae ae ee 1956 8,230 39.36 0.093 2,918,495 
1957 8,256 39.24 0.094 2,959, 040 
, 1958 8,400 54.02 0.092 35585, 724 
a ee eee Se er 
1 During fiscal year maximum raised from $40 to $55 a month. 2 During fiscal year maximum raised 


from $40 to $46 a month then to $55 a month in May 1958 retroactive to Nov. 1, 1957. 


Subsection 3.—Allowances for Disabled Persons 


The Disabled Persons Act of 1955, as amended November 1957, provides for federal 
reimbursement to the provinces for allowances paid to permanently and totally disabled 
persons aged 18 or over who are in need and who have resided in Canada for at least 
ten years immediately preceding commencement of allowance or, if absent from Canada 
during this period, have been present in Canada prior to its commencement for a period 
equal to double any period of absence. To qualify for an allowance a person must meet 
the definition of permanent and total disability set out in the Regulations to the Act. 
The federal contribution may not exceed 50 p.c. of $55 per month or of the allowance 
paid, whichever is less. All provinces and territories pay $55. The province administers 
the program and, within the limits of the federal Act, may fix the amount of allowance 
payable, the maximum income allowed and other conditions of eligibility. 


For an unmarried person, total income including the allowance may not exceed 
$960 a year. For a married couple the limit is $1,620 a year except that if the spouse is 
blind within the meaning of the Blind Persons Act, income of the couple may not exceed 
$1,980 a year. Allowances are not paid to a person receiving an allowance under the Blind 
Persons Act or the War Veterans Allowance Act, assistance under the Old Age Assistance 
_ Act, a pension under the Old Age Security Act, or the mothers’ allowance. 


_ The definition of permanent and total disability employed under the Act requires 
that a person must be suffering from a major physiological, anatomical or psychological 
impairment, verified by objective medical findings. The impairment must be one that is 
likely to continue indefinitely without substantial improvement and that will severely 
limit activities of normal living. 


The allowance is not payable to a patient-in a mental institution or tuberculosis 
Sanatorium. A recipient who is resident in a nursing home, an infirmary, a home for the 
aged, an institution for the care of incurables or a private, charitable or public institution 
is eligible for the allowance only if the major part of the cost of his accommodation is 
being paid by himself or his family. When a recipient is required to enter a public or 
private hospital the allowance may be paid for no more than two months of hospitalization 
in a calendar year, excluding months of admission and release, but for the period that a 
recipient is in hospital for therapeutic treatment for his disability or rehabilitation, as 
approved by the provincial authority, the allowance may continue to be paid. The 
provincial authority must suspend the payment of the allowance when in itg opinion the 
recipient unreasonably neglects or refuses to comply with or to avail himself of training, 
rehabilitation or treatment facilities provided by or available in the province. 
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In the first two years of the program, over half the persons granted an allowance 
had primary disabilities which were in two medical classes: mental, psychoneurotic and 
personality disorders, or diseases of the nervous system and sense organs. However, this 
proportion fell to 41 p.c. in the fiscal year 1957-58. Mental deficiency, the most frequently 
occurring primary disability, which accounted for over 25 p.c. of all applicants granted an 
allowance in the first two years of the program, declined to about one-sixth in 1957-58 
while there was a marked increase in the relative importance of diseases of the circulatory 
system. 


British Columbia makes supplementary payments of $20 per month to recipients of 
disability allowances who qualify under a residence test. In Ontario, the government 
shares to the extent of 80 p.c. in the first $20 per month paid by a municipality to a needy 
recipient. In Manitoba, the province is empowered to reimburse a municipality for 80 p.e. 
of the supplementary assistance it pays to needy recipients of disability allowances. In 
some provinces and in Yukon Territory recipients in special need may also be eligible 
for relief. 


9.—Statistics of Allowances for Disabled Persons, by Province, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1956-58 


Average PeG Zot Federal 
Recipients Amount Recipients | Government _ 
Province or Territory and Year in Month fe) to Contribution 
of March Monthly Population during 
Allowance Age 20-69 Year 
No. $ $ 

iNewdound landcare aa a eee 1956 606 39.08 0.305 119,326 
1957 720 39.44 0.363 163, 167 

1958 822 54.781 0.415 205, 845 
Princeviidwardulsland. yes. seesne. “POLn ane 1956 292 32.84 0.552 56, 7032 
1957 345 33.94 0.652 65, 690 

1958 460 52.121 0.950 113, 222 

INOVASOCOLLA fant Senne res heme» a ees See 1956 hail? 34. 86 0.319 254,326 
1957 1,465 35. 69 0.399 290,339 

1958 1,790 52.56! 0.491 456, 948 

New-Brunswick 2e0. espero. 4). eaeh 1956 947 39.13 0.330 218, 644 
1957 1,262 39.43 0.440 281, 859 

1958 1,474 54. 62! 0.531 404, 650 
QOueDeG rn ih. eee ee ee ee ee, ne ae 1956 12,128 38.81 0.491 2,561,9412 
1957 15, 856 38.97 0.642 3,593,395 

1958 22,929 53.75! 0.905 6,048, 901 

ONCATION. A; ce tea eee ec 1956 7,501 39.24 0.244 1,712,426 
1957 8,065 39.27 0. 262 1,853,110 

1958 9,412 54.241 0.289 2,523,956 

Manttobas. tee oe ee een ee 1956 738 39.00 0.153 172,350 
} 1957 819 39.23 0.169 192, 867 
1958 1,028 54.36! 0.215 218) 009 

Saskalchewane..gs bores, woe tin eee ee ee ee 1956 788 38.20 0.160 162, 884 
1957 988 38.68 0.200 221,966 

1958 1,146 54.20! 0.244 317,011 

Allbertais. osc ce en eee Met ee oe 1956 1,150 38.01 0.193 290, 9472 
1957 1,245 38.17 0.209 276, 593 

1958 1,492 53.59! 0.235 396, 826 

Britishy@ olum bia 635 ee ee 1956 |. 705 39.00 0.091 115, 5212 
1957 1,067 39.01 0.138 227,926 

1958 1,281 54.181 0.150 349, 100 

Northwest il eritories: 4:2. Seether. 2) ae 1956 nti athe nad a. 

1957 3 40.00 ~ 0.035 440 

1958 6 55.00! 0.058 1,651 

Canadas 5 ..oi > me eaeneote wee ted Be 1956 26,027 38.66 0.296 5,665, 068 

1957 31,835 38.84 0.361 7,167,352 

1958 41,840 53.88 0.459 11,091,664 

1 During fiscal year maximum payment increased from $40 to $55 a month. 2 Includes certain amounts 


retroactive to Jan. 1, 1955, when program became effective. 3 Excluding Yukon Territory. 
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Subsection 4.—Unemployment Assistance 


Under the Unemployment Assistance Act of 1956, the Federal Government may 
share with a province and its municipalities 50 p.c. of the cost of financial assistance to 


_unemployed persons. A 1957 amendment deleted a provision under which federal reim- 


bursement is made only in respect of recipients in excess of 0.45 p.c. of the provincial 
population. No distinction is made in the legislation between the employable and the 


- unemployable. 


Reimbursement is made to the province for payments within the existing provincial 
framework of general assistance. The scale and conditions of relief payments to recipients 
continue to be determined by the provinces and municipalities, except that the province 


agrees not to make length of residence a condition for the receipt of assistance when an 


applicant comes from another province which has signed a similar agreement. 


The Act excludes federal reimbursement for payments for persons receiving mothers’ 
allowances or persons who would normally be considered eligible for mothers’ allowances. 
While it also generally excludes inmates of public and charitable institutions, it provides 
for federal sharing of provincial and municipal payments for those in certain types of 
homes for special care. _ Those receiving various types of social security payments under 
other programs are also excluded but the Federal Government shares with the provinces 
any additional relief payments, other than cost-of-living bonus or across-the-board pension 
supplements, made to such persons who are unemployed and in need. Health care and 
administration costs are also excluded from Federal Government reimbursement, 


Agreements for the payment of federal assistance, effective July 1, 1955, were made 


with five provinces—Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Manitoba, Saskatchewan 


and British Columbia. New Brunswick and Ontario entered the scheme, effective Jan. tbe 
1956, and Dec. 1, 1956, respectively; and Nova Scotia and Alberta, effective from 
Jan. 1, 1958. 


10.— Unemployment Assistance, by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1956-58 
a 
| 


Federal Federal 
Share of a Share of i 
c Unem- ecipients 5 Unem- ecipients 
Province and Year ployment | in March Province and Year ployment | in March 
Assistance Assistance 
Costs Costs 
$ No. $ No. 
Newfoundland........... 19561) 1,174,735 38,641 || Manitoba............... 19561 492,692 10, 905 
1957 1,562,058 39, 489 1957 668, 652 9, 836 
1958 1,787, 626 45,799 1958 549, 8425 oe 
Prince Edward Island... .1956} 55,033 1,596 || Saskatchewan.......... 1956! 369,519 10, 464 
1957 54,036 132 1957 512,678 10,123 
1958 73,010 1,724 1958 813,080 12,873 
Nova Scotia........0.... 19582} 76,179 5,083 || Alberta................. 1958? 
‘ British Columbia....... 1956 | 1,721, 339 20,785 
New Brunswick.......... 19568 18, 854 3, 843 1957 2,299, 894 21,289 
1957 32, 887 3,797 1958 2, 828, 568 24,341 
1958 94,217 5, 800 SG ee et SY Fis 
Totals ae 1956 3,832,173 86, 234 
RE hk a 19574 640, 103 37,512 1957 5,770,310 123,578 
: 1958 3,617, 332 61,623 1958 9,839, 854 157, 243 
, 
* Agreement effective from July 1, 1955. ? Agreement effective from Jan. 1, 1958. 3 Agreement 


effective from Jan. 1, 1956. * Agreement effective from Dee. 1, 1956. 5 Hight months only. 
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Section 3.—Provincial Programs 


Subsection 1.—Mothers’ Allowances 


All provinces make statutory provision for allowances to needy mothers who are 
deprived of the breadwinner and are unable to maintain their dependent children without 
assistance. Mothers’ allowances programs, whether set out in separate Acts or included 
in other statutes such as child welfare or assistance Acts, have been administered as 
separate programs. There was a change in this pattern with the announcement of the 
Government of British Columbia that, as from Sept. 1, 1958, mothers’ allowances would 
be discontinued and aid provided to needy mothers as to other needy persons under the 
Social Assistance Act. This is the culmination of a long-term trend in British Columbia 
of assisting needy mothers under this Act, which is considered more flexible in operation 
than the Mothers’ Allowances Act. In an earlier change-in Newfoundland the terms of the 
Mothers’ Allowances Act were incorporated in the Social Assistance Act, but specific 
categories of needy mothers were retained as one of the three groups for which there are 
programs of aid under this Act. 


The following general remarks do not apply to British Columbia, although the 
statistical tables include data for British Columbia for the year ended Mar. 31, 1958. 


Subject to the conditions of eligibility which vary from province to province, mothers’ 
allowances are payable from provincial funds to applicants who are widowed or whose 
husbands are mentally incapacitated and, except in Alberta, to those whose husbands 
are physically disabled and unable to support their families. They are also payable to 
deserted wives who meet specified conditions; in several provinces to mothers who have 
been granted a divorce or legal separation; in some, to unmarried mothers; and in Ontario 
and Quebec to certain Indian mothers. Foster mothers may be eligible under particular 
circumstances in most provinces. 


The age limit for children is 15 years in one province, 16 years in six provinces, and 17 
years in two provinces. Provision is made in most provinces to extend payment for a 
specified period if the child is attending school or if he is physically or mentally handicap- 
ped. 


In all provinces applicants must satisfy conditions of need and residence but the 
amount of outside income and resources allowed and the length of residence required 
prior to application vary, the most common period being one year, although in one province 
it is five years. All provinces require that the applicant be resident at the time of applica- 
tion and generally that the child or children live with the recipient, and most provinces 
require that they continue to live in the province while in receipt of an allowance. In 
1958, two provinces removed from their statutes the condition requiring Canadian or 
British citizenship. 


In each province the relevant Act is administered by public welfare authorities. 
In ‘some provinces a Mothers’ Allowances Board or Commission makes the final decision 
regarding eligibility and the amount of allowances granted, or acts in an advisory capacity. 


Rates of benefit as of July 1958 are given in Table 11 and the number of families and child- — 


ren assisted and amounts of benefits paid as at Mar. 31, 1956-58, are given in Table 12. 
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12.—Mothers’ Allowances, by Province, as at Mar. 31, 1956-58 
, Families Children Benefits 
Province and Year Assisted Assisted Paid 
No. No. $ 
BaP MALC EC eet ae tes Oe kent MS . SIE BALA elie im pare, Ae 1956} 386 1,001 718,259 
nen Went Selamat re Ah, .cakcee. 20. 2c ete. 89 SIS 1956 285 734 78,613 
; 1957 238 668 78,729 
; 1958 266 712 88, 740 
Sa SPCC ee ae i: a a ee ee See arr 1956 2,065 5,570 1,525,388 
1957 2,107 5, 688 1,554,176 
1958 213% 5,966 1,576, 585 
“oes Bier en Ace a nee eee eee ee Sera 1956 2,022 5, 825 1,250,075 
1957 2 tot 6, 165 1,304, 239 
1958 2.218 6,360 1,336,043 
(VSI... oy Sas Reg A Rs pe a a 1956 19,944 57, 838 7,824, 626 
: 1957 19,397 56, 251 8,275,010 
1958 21,766 63,121 14, 611, 986 
EEA, nob BOSE ASIN GUD Gen ean oe 1956 7,266 16,664 6,760, 779° 
1957 7,418 17,309 6,985, 225 
1958 8,580 20, 247 8,947, 401 
0 EIERSUNE A: Soka ORCI > cto Ort ae ne eee eee ee 1956 1,188 2, 868 1,148, 874 
1957 1,128 2,700 1,147,851 
1958 ipa Pa 2,680 1,091, 629 
oy DT G/EYSVE NOOSE SR a a 1956 2,021 6,662 1,507,975 
1957 2,390 6, 263 1,481,599 
1958 2,279 5,792 1,573,190 
(SED TEEG cot bloat ae oa) ses Sea tetas 0 Ui Se 1956 1,809 4,105 1,314, 733 
1957 1, 847 4,164 1,339,312 
5 1958 1,879 4,234 1,512,651 
re RRS) ONS th, PE er RAL ae 1956 323 742 184, 6882 
; 1957 284 652 159, 7692 
1958 243 584 143, 0002 
ULU TRILL the oes a) aS ese sia ate Seca Ae ete ae age 1956 37,809 102,014 22,014,010 
19578 36,960 99,860 2253255910 
19583 40,478 109,696 30, 881, 225 
1 Families receiving aid under the Mothers’ Allowances Act which were not yet transferred to Social Assistance 
(see p. 274). 2 Not including $148,003, $161,574, and an estimated $144,000 paid as supplementation from 
social allowance funds in 1956, 1957 and 1958 respectively. 3 Exclusive of Newfoundland (see p. 274). 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Welfare Services 


The care and protection of neglected and dependent children, care of the aged, social 
assistance or relief and other special! welfare services are governed by provincial legislation 
although in many areas responsibility for services rests with municipal or voluntary organi- 
zations. The programs and the methods of financing vary considerably, but most provinces 
share the costs of some or all of the municipal services in organized areas and assume the 
total cost in unorganized territories. 


Newfoundland.—Provincial welfare services are administered by the Department 
of Public Welfare through a number of regional welfare centres. 


Child Care and Protection.—Child welfare has developed largely as a public service 
and is administered by the Child Welfare Division. Neglected children, made wards of 
the Director, are placed in foster or adoptive homes or in institutions. The Department 
pays for the maintenance of wards, grants subsidies for children admitted to orphanages 
administered by religious organizations, and contributes towards the cost of educating 
blind and deaf-mute children in institutions outside the province. The Division operates 
an Infants’ Home providing short-term care. 
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The Division of Corrections deals with juvenile delinquents and adult offenders 


and administers correctional institutions for boys and girls. A Youth Guidance Authority 
has been established. 


Care of the Aged.—The province maintains a Home for the Aged and Infirm at St. 
John’s and also pays in whole or in part the cost of maintaining needy old people in the 
Salvation Army Home, in the Cowan Mission Association Home, in licensed boarding 
homes or in private homes. In 1955, a grant of 20 p.c. of costs, to be paid over a ten-year 
period, was made to the Roman Catholic Episcopal Corporation for the construction of a 
home and provision is made for grants to similar projects under other auspices. 


Social Assistance.—Aid is given under the provincial Social Assistance Act to certain 
needy mothers with dependent children, to incapacitated persons, and to unemployed 
persons. This aid is administered by the province, which receives 50 p.c. reimbursement 
from the Federal Government under the terms of the Unemployment Assistance Act. 


Prince Edward Island.—The Department of Welfare and Labour is responsible 
for the administration of provincial welfare services. 


Child Care and Protection.—Under the Children’s Protection Act, neglected or delin- 
quent children are placed under the guardianship of the Director of Child Welfare. They 
are cared for in foster or adoptive homes, boarding homes or children’s institutions. 
Provincial grants are made to child welfare agencies and to the two private orphanages, 
one Protestant and one Roman Catholic. Juvenile Courts are under the Attorney General’s 
Department and juvenile delinquents are cared for at the expense of the Department of 
Welfare and Labour in correctional institutions of neighbouring provinces. 


Care of the Aged.—The aged and infirm are cared for in Faleconwood Mental Hospital 
and in two provincial infirmaries. 


Social Assistance.—The Department provides direct social assistance in rural areas 
and assumes 75 p.c. of the cost of assistance granted by the City of Charlottetown and the 
incorporated towns and villages. The Department also operates a province-wide program 
of financial aid to families where the bread-winner is suffering from tuberculosis and is 
unable to support the family. Under the terms of the Unemployment Assistance Act, 
the Federal Government reimburses the province for 50 p.c. of the costs of assistance. 


Nova Scotia.—Provincial welfare services are administered by the Department of 
Public Welfare through a number of regional offices. 


Child Care and Protection.—The child welfare program, including the inspection of 
institutions and the licensing of foster and maternity homes, is under the Director of 
Child Welfare. The Director supervises the 12 Children’s Aid Societies to whom child 
care and protection is delegated and directly administers the program in the four areas 
in which societies are not organized. By court decision a neglected child may be made a 
ward of the Director or of a Children’s Aid Society. The Societies are assisted by provincial 
grants and the cost of maintaining wards is shared by the province and municipality of 
residence. 


The Department operates the Nova Scotia Training School for mentally defective 
children, and the Nova Scotia School for Boys for juvenile delinquents. It is also responsible 
for the operation of the nine Juvenile Courts and the supervision of their probation staffs. 
The municipality of residence is responsible for the maintenance of children in reforma- 
tories although the province may contribute also if the reformatory complies with specified 
standards. 


Care of the Aged.—The aged are cared for in municipal or county homes, in homes 
operated by religious or private organizations and in private boarding homes where the 
municipality of residence may contribute to the cost of maintenance. The province 
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reimburses the municipalities for two-thirds of their expenditures for the maintenance of 
needy persons in municipal homes. Homes for the aged are subject to provincial 
inspection. 


_ Social Assistance.—Social Assistance is administered by the municipality, which 
receives reimbursement from the province for two-thirds of the cost of assistance given 
and one-half of the costs of administration. The province assumes the full cost of aid to 
transients. As of Jan. 1, 1958, the province receives reimbursement of 50 p.c. of assistance 


_from the Federal Government, under the terms of the Unemployment Assistance Act. 


New Brunswick.—The Department of Health and Social Services administers 
provincial welfare legislation. 


Child Care and Protection.—Under the Children’s Protection Act, administered by 


‘the Minister of Health and Social Services, responsibility for protection and placement 


services is largely delegated to Children’s Aid Societies. Guardianship of a neglected 


child may be vested in a Society, in the Director of Child Welfareorinthe Court. Children’s 
boarding homes, with some exceptions, are licensed and are subject to the provincial 
inspection required for all child care institutions. The province and the municipality 
of residence each contribute towards the maintenance of wards committed to an 
institution, and the province reimburses municipalities for one-half of the cost of main- 
taining wards placed in foster homes, up to a prescribed maximum. The province also 
makes grants to the Children’s Aid Societies to assist in their general child welfare program. 
The Department may place blind or deaf-mute children in special schools outside the 
province. Juvenile Courts are under the Attorney General’s Department and delinquent 
boys may be placed in the Provincial Industrial School for Boys which reports to the 
Minister of Health and Social Services. 


Care of the Aged.—Homes for the aged are operated under municipal, religious, 
fraternal and private auspices, receiving no direct financial support from the province. 
Private homes are subject to provincial licensing and inspection under the Health Act. 


Social Assistance.—Relief to needy persons is a local responsibility and is generally 
discharged through the provision of institutional or indoor relief to those in need. Outdoor 
relief is provided in a number of centres. Under the Unemployment Assistance Act, the 


- Federal Government pays 50 p.c. of the assistance granted; this is distributed to the 


municipalities through the provincial Department of Municipal Affairs. 


Quebec.—Provincial welfare measures are administered by the Department of 
Social Welfare and Youth. Legislation passed in 1956 provided for the transfer to that 
Department from the Department of Health of responsibilities under the Public Charities 


_ Act for orphanages, nurseries, adoption and welfare institutions and the placement of 


abandoned children. The Public Charities Act embodies the Government’s policy of 


_ granting subsidies to religious and private institutions rather than creating public services. 


t 


Grants representing a major share of the costs of the services are made by the province, 
with the municipalities and the institutions also contributing. 


Child Care and Protection.—Needy or abandoned children have traditionally been 
eared for in institutions such as orphanages and nurseries although there has been a notable 
increase in the use of foster homes by child welfare agencies. Children who are found by a 
Social Welfare Court or other Court to be particularly exposed to moral or physical dangers 
may be admitted to recognized youth protection schools administered by the Department 
of Social Welfare and Youth. Municipalities of residence, depending on their size, con- 


tribute from 15 to 25 p.c. of the operating and maintenance costs of these schools; the 


province contributes the remainder and the entire cost of new construction. The Social 


Welfare Courts, which are under the jurisdiction of the Department of the Attorney 


General, have statutory responsibility in connection with child and youth protection and 
certain other provincial programs and also serve as Family Courts. Children who have 
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been exposed to tuberculosis but who have not been infected are placed with rural families | 


under the supervision of the Department of Health in co-operation with child welfare 
agencies. 


Care of the Aged.—Institutional care for indigent old people is provided under the’ 


Quebec Public Charities Act through private institutions. Under the same Act, family 
welfare agencies administer home allowances to needy old people who do not require 
institutional care. Standards in homes are governed by regulations under the provincial 
Public Health Act. 


Social Assistance.—Assistance is given under the Public Charities Act, usually in the 
form of institutional care, but outdoor relief is provided through some municipal depart- 
ments and private agencies. The Department of Colonization operates a program whereby 
families in need are settled on the land in newly opened districts and granted financial 
aid until they become self-supporting. In these areas a disability pension scheme is linked 
to a program of free medical services. 


Ontario.—Provincial welfare services are administered by the Department of Public 
Welfare. The province is divided into 17 welfare districts each in charge of a supervisor. 


Child Care and Protection.—Responsibility for the local administration of the Child 
Welfare Act is delegated by the province to Children’s Aid Societies under the supervision 
of the Director of Child Welfare. Maintenance costs of children made wards of a society 
or taken into care as non-wards on agreement with a municipality are paid by the muni- 
cipality of residence with a 40-p.c. reimbursement by the province. The province also 
makes annual grants to the societies for their work other than the care and maintenance 
of children. Children’s institutions are governed by provisions of the Charitable Institu- 
tions Act and day nurseries by the Day Nurseries Act. In 1957 a Children’s Boarding 
Homes Act was passed requiring the registration of all premises not covered by other 
legislation in which five or more children not related to one another are lodged, boarded 
or cared for. The Act provides for inspection and for the establishment of standards in 
the operation of the homes. The province makes per diem grants for children in charitable 
institutions and pays one-half of the operating and maintenance costs of municipal day 
nurseries. Juvenile Courts are under the Attorney General’s Department and training 
schools for juvenile offenders are operated by the Department of Reform Institutions. 


Care of the Aged.—Under the Homes for the Aged Act municipalities must provide 
institutional or boarding home care for the aged. The province contributes 50 p.c. of the 
cost of constructing approved homes or of purchasing and altering a building for use as a 
home and of approved additions and extensions, and 70 p.c. of their net operating and 
maintenance costs. It also pays up to 70 p.c. of the cost of maintenance in approved 
boarding homes. Private homes for the aged are approved, inspected and assisted under 
the Charitable Institutions Act which provides grants-in-aid of construction equalling 
50 p.c. of the costs up to $2,500 per bed and maintenance grants of 75 p.c. of the amount 
spent by the organization for the maintenance of each resident up to $3.30 a day. The 
Elderly Persons Housing Aid Act provides for grants to limited-dividend housing cor- 
porations building low-rental housing for elderly persons. 


Social Assistance.—Under the provincial Unemployment Relief Act the province reim- 
burses municipalities, up to a prescribed maximum, for 80 p.c. of their expenditures on 
relief to needy persons and on incapacitation allowances and rehabilitative measures for 
single needy handicapped residents. In unorganized areas the program is administered 
and financed by the Department. The Federal Government reimburses the province for 
50 p.c. of costs of assistance under the terms of the Unemployment Assistance Act. The 
Soldiers’ Aid Commission extends emergency assistance and advice to ex-servicemen and 
theirjfamilies. 


Pe 
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Manitoba.—The Public Welfare Division of the Department of Health and Public 
Welfare is responsible for provincial welfare services. 


Child Care and Protection.—The Director of Public Welfare administers provincial 
child welfare legislation, including the supervision of Children’s Aid Societies and of child 
care institutions. The Public Welfare Division administers child welfare services in a 
Jarge area of the province, through decentralized district offices. In the remainder of the 
province the Director supervises four non-denominational Children’s Aid Societies and one 


sectarian society. Neglected children may be made wards of the Director of Public Welfare 
or of a Children’s Aid Society. Municipalities are responsible for the maintenance of 
_ wards with provincial reimbursement on the basis outlined below under Social Assistance. 
Payment of annual provincial grants to Children’s Aid Societies is conditional on the 


provision of a basic level of service and the collection of substantial voluntary contributions. 


Care of the Aged.—Institutions and nursing homes for the aged and infirm are super- 
vised and licensed by the Department under public health legislation. Under the Elderly 
Persons Housing Act, the province makes construction grants to municipalities, charitable 
organizations or limited-dividend companies equalling 20 p.c. of costs for housing accom- 
modation and one-third of the costs of building and renovating homes for the aged. Under 
the Social Assistance Act the province reimburses the municipalities for 80 p.c. of the 
amount they spend for the maintenance of needy older persons in boarding or nursing 
homes. 


Social Assistance.—Municipalities are responsible for social assistance, which is 
defined as relief to indigents, together with maintenance costs of children under the Child 
Welfare Act. The province reimburses a municipality to the extent of at least 40 1ECAOL 
its social assistance costs; where it is to the municipality’s advantage, provincial reim- 
bursement is on the basis of 80 p.c. of excess of the municipality’s social assistance costs 
over the revenue the municipality receives from a tax levy of one mill on its equalized 
assessment. The province is responsible for aid to persons without municipal residence as 
well as for general assistance in unorganized territory. Under the terms of the Unemploy- 
ment Assistance Act, the Federal Government reimburses the province for 50 p.e. of the 
costs of assistance. 


Saskatchewan.—Provincial welfare services are administered by the Department 
of Social Welfare and Rehabilitation. 


Child Care and Protection.—The Department provides welfare services for children 
throughout the province with the exception of Saskatoon where certain responsibilities 
are delegated to the Children’s Aid Society. Children found to be neglected are, by 
court order, made wards of the Minister and are placed in foster homes, adoptive homes, 
or institutions. A portion of the maintenance costs of wards, except of children born out 
of wedlock for whom the province assumes the entire cost, is paid by the municipality of 
residence. The Branch operates three institutions for the temporary care of wards and 
also a program of non-ward care. 


The Corrections Branch of the Department is responsible for both adult and juvenile 
correctional services, supervises probation and parole services for juvenile delinquents and 
administers the Saskatchewan Boys’ School and the provincial gaols. A Youth Guidance 
Authority supervises the discharging of juveniles from probation, from institutions and 
from parole. 


Care of the Aged.—Aged and infirm persons are cared for in four provincial nursing 
homes and in private homes for the aged. The latter are inspected and licensed under the 
Housing Act which also empowers the province and municipalities to subscribe to the 
stock of limited-dividend housing companies building low-rental accommodation for older 
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persons. The province may also make loans to the municipalities to assist them in sub- 
scribing. Capital grants amounting to 20 p.c. of construction costs and also maintenance 
grants equalling $40 per bed per year may be made to municipalities, church or charitable 
organizations sponsoring approved homes or housing projects. 


Social Assistance and Special Services.—The costs of assistance to needy persons with 
municipal residence are divided on a 75-25 basis between the province and the munici- 
palities and the province pays the entire cost for transients and for persons in unorganized 
areas. The Federal Government, under the terms of the Unemployment Assistance Act, 
reimburses the province for 50 p.c. of the costs of assistance. 


The Rehabilitation Branch provides training and placement services for the handi- 
capped; one-half the cost of this training is borne by the province and one-half by the 
municipality of residence. It is also responsible for the rehabilitation of minority groups 
and operates a farm where the métis—persons of mixed Indian and white stock who do 
not qualify under the Indian Act—are instructed in modern methods of farming while 
being paid for their work. Three schools are conducted for métis children. 


The Department administers the Provincial Housing Act which empowers the province 
to enter into public housing projects under the National Housing Act, and to stimulate 


construction of low-rental housing projects by limited-dividend housing corporations. 


Alberta.—The Department of Public Welfare is responsible for the administration — 
of provincial welfare measures. It has branches in the four larger urban centres and 
inspectors are located in other areas throughout the province. £ 


Child Care and Protection.—The provincial child welfare program is directed by a 
Child Welfare Commission. Neglected children, made wards of the government by 
court order or by agreement, may be placed in foster homes, adoptive homes or institu- 
tions. The cost of maintenance of wards is paid by the province. The Home Investigating 
Committee is responsible for the inspection and the licensing, where required, of all homes — 
and institutions in which children are given care. The Attorney General’s Department 
administers legislation regarding juvenile delinquency. 


Care of the Aged.—Provincial grants of $1,500 a bed for new construction or equalling 
one-third of costs or $750 for every 200 sq. feet of occupied floor space for renovation of a 
building may be made to municipalities establishing homes with ten or more beds for — 
aged or infirm persons. The province also meets up to 80 p.c. of the cost incurred by 
municipalities for the maintenance of indigent aged and infirm persons in homes licensed 
by the municipality in accordance with specified standards. 


Social Assistance.—Municipalities are responsible for assistance to indigent residents 
but the province reimburses the municipalities for up to 80 p.c. of the value of the assistance 
and pays the total cost of assistance to transients. As of Jan. 1, 1958, the province receives 
reimbursement of 50 p.c. of the cost of assistance from the Federal Government under the 
terms of the Unemployment Assistance Act. The province administers relief to residents ~ 
of unorganized districts. Families may be assisted through settlement on suitable farm 
lands. The Single Men’s Branch maintains two hostels and one welfare centre to care for - 
unemployable single homeless men without municipal domicile. The province has also 
established a number of métis colonies where settlers have extensive fishing, hunting and 
trapping rights and are encouraged to engage in lumbering, agriculture and stock-raising. 
Educational services are provided and government operated stores sell goods at cost price. 


Widows Pensions.—Under the Widows Pension Act, widows aged 60 to 64 years — 
inclusive may receive pensions of up to $55 per month. Also included in this category are 
wives of men committed to mental hospitals or deserted wives who meet the condi-— 
tions of need and residence and are within the designated age group. 
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British Columbia.—Administration of provincial services by the Social Welfare 
Branch of the Department of Health and Welfare is decentralized through district and 
_ municipal offices in six regions covering the whole province. Generalized field service is 
provided by provincial social workers. The staff of the Social Welfare Branch is also 


responsible for welfare services required in connection with a number of programs operated 
by the Health Branch. * 


Cities and municipalities of over 10,000 population must have their own social welfare 
departments to administer the social assistance program and to provide case-work services. 
The province pays 50 p.c. of the salaries of municipal social workers or, where more than 
one is needed, matches the municipal appointees, worker for worker. Smaller munici- 
palities may have their own or amalgamated social welfare departments or they may pay 
for the services of the Social Welfare Branch. 


Child Care and Protection—The Child Welfare Division administers legislation 
‘governing the protection of children, including adoptions, and provides direct services 
except at Vancouver and Victoria where it supervises the Children’s Aid Societies. Muni- 
cipalities are responsible for the costs of maintaining wards but the province reimburses 
them to the extent of 85 p.c. of such expenditure and pays the entire cost for children in 
unorganized areas. The province pays the total maintenance cost of wards who are children 
of unmarried mothers. Child care institutions, boarding homes and day nurseries are 
licensed and supervised. The Social Welfare Branch administers an industrial school for 
delinquent boys and one for delinquent girls. Juvenile Courts are under the jurisdiction 
of the Attorney General’s Department. 


Care of the Aged.—The province operates the Provincial Home for elderly homeless 
men, the Provincial Infirmary for the chronically ill and the Provincial Homes for the 
Aged for senile and psychotic patients. It also licenses and supervises homes for the aged, 
nursing homes, and boarding homes and, where necessary, shares with the municipalities 
on an 80-20 basis the costs of maintaining needy residents. The province meets the total 
costs for provincial charges. Under the Elderly Citizens Housing Aid Act the province 
makes grants amounting to one-third of construction costs to municipalities and non- 
profit corporations, including religious and service organizations, building homes or low- 
rental housing units for elderly citizens. 


Social Assistance.—The social assistance program is administered by the local muni- 
cipal office or by the provincial district office. It includes allowances to indigent individuals 
or families, counselling services, occupational training and the maintenance costs of nursing 
_home or boarding home care. The province reimburses the municipalities for 90 p.c. of 
the cost of basic and certain supplementary social assistance payments to indigent municipal 
residents and assumes the total cost of assistance granted for those without municipal 
residence. The Federal Government reimburses the province by 50 p.c. of the costs 
of assistance, under the terms of the Unemployment Assistance Act. 


Subsection 3.—Workmen’s Compensation 


In all ten provinces, legislation is in force providing for compensation for injury to 
_ & workman by accident arising out of and in the course of employment or by a specified 
industrial disease. A summary of provincial workmen’s compensation legislation is given 
in Chapter XVII. 


Subsection 4.—Charitable and Benevolent Institutions 


Statistics of charitable and benevolent institutions were secured by the Census of 
1951 and covered the 1950 activities of 533 institutions, 490 being residential institutions 
and 43 being day nurseries. Summary statistics are given in the 1954 Year Book, p. 263. 
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PART III.—NATIONAL VOLUNTARY HEALTH AND 
WELFARE ACTIVITIES 


A number of national voluntary agencies carry on important work in the provision 
of health and welfare services, planning and education. These agencies, some of which 
are described below, supplement the services of the federal and provincial authorities in | 
many fields and play a leading role in stimulating public awareness of health and welfare 
needs and in promoting action to meet them. 


The Canadian Welfare Council.—The Council, established in 1920, is a national 
voluntary association of organizations and individual citizens whose aim is to further the 
development of social services in Canada. Member organizations include community 
funds and councils, other private social agencies, various federal, provincial and municipal 
departments, and citizen groups and individuals active in the fields of health, welfare and 
recreation, It furnishes authoritative information, technical consultation and field service 
in the main areas of social welfare and provides a means of co-operative planning and 
action by public and private agencies. 


The policies and programs of the Council are determined by its members under the 
leadership of a nationally representative board of governors. Aided by professional 
staff, the members work together through Divisions of Family and Child Welfare, Recrea- 
tion, Public Welfare, Corrections, and Community Chests and Councils, and through 
special committees on such subjects as welfare of immigrants and the aging. Departments 
of the Council include the Information Branch and French Speaking Services. Council - 
publications include the periodicals Canadian Welfare and Bien-Htre Social Canadien, a 
directory of Canadian welfare services, pamphlets, and division bulletins. 


The Canadian Red Cross Society.—Established in 1896 in Canada, the Society 
is affiliated with the International Red Cross and has branches in all ten provinces with a 
national headquarters in Toronto. Its objectives, defined in its Charter, are ‘c’,. in time of 
peace or war to carry on and assist in work for the improvement of health, the prevention 
of disease and the mitigation of suffering throughout the world”. Its activities cover a 
very broad area, ranging from national and international disaster relief services to the 
support of local projects. One of its major activities in Canada has been the operation of 
blood banks in co-operation with provincial health departments; it also maintains outpost 
hospitals, nursing stations and emergency units in several provinces. The Junior Red 
Cross promotes health education through its schoolroom branches across Canada; it 
supports a special fund to supply treatment to indigent handicapped children in Canada 
and a fund to promote international understanding. : 


Victorian Order of Nurses.*—Since its inception in 1897, the Victorian Order of — 
Nurses has provided a professional home nursing and health counselling service. In all 
provinces except Prince Edward Island, the association’s nurses carry out bedside nursing, | 
prenatal, postnatal and newborn care. In some provinces they also assist provincial health 
authorities in tuberculosis and venereal disease programs and conduct child health clinics. 
In 1958 the Order had 117 branches located in nine provinces. The national office is 
in Ottawa. 


The Canadian National Institute for the Blind.—Since its inception in 1918_ 
the Canadian National Institute for the Blind has been dedicated to the provision of 
rehabilitation and social welfare services to the blind and to those with partial sight. 
The national office, located in Toronto, serves all provinces through its seven regional 
divisions and 46 branches. The Institute provides both social services and financial 
assistance; it arranges for examinations and eye treatment services, purchases glasses for 
needy individuals and operates an eye bank. Under an extensive rehabilitation program 
with training facilities centred in Toronto, it trains blind persons in various occupations, 


Ba pote complete picture of visiting nursing services of the Order may be found in the 1957-58 Year Book, 
pp. aU. 
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offers job counselling and placement services and, for those who cannot compete in 
industry, it provides sheltered workshops; its more than 8,000 newspaper, tobacco and 
confectionery concession stands are operated by blind persons. Sightless field workers 
bring a home-training program to blind persons to help them learn Braille, typing and 
handicrafts, and a special program for pre-school blind children prepares them for attend- 
ance at a school for the blind. The Institute builds and maintains residential quarters 
and recreational facilities in all larger centres and supplies Braille books and recordings 
to the blind from its national library in Toronto. 


The Health League of Canada.—The Health League of Canada, first established 
in 1918 as a National Committee for Combating Venereal Disease, now embraces about 
sixty. national member associations supporting a wide variety of health activities. The 
primary objectives of the League are the promotion of personal and community health 
_ and the prevention of disease through health education. Its major activities are adminis- 
- tered from a national office in Toronto, usually working through the affiliated organizations. 
- Educational efforts include the provision of speakers for meetings and the preparation of 
radio scripts, health education films and literature; a magazine is published bi-monthly 
and weekly news bulletins are released to the press. The League also sponsors a National 
- Health Week and a National Immunization Week. 


St. John Ambulance Association.—The St. John Ambulance Association began 
as a local unit in Montreal in 1884. The Association is composed of two parts, the St. 
John Ambulance Association and the St. John Ambulance Brigade, the first devoted to 
teaching first aid and home nursing and the latter directing the emergency corps of trained 
personnel. Headquarters of the Association is in Ottawa, with provincial divisions in 
all provinces controlling their own programs and financing the operation of their local 
branches, 


The Canadian Tuberculosis Association.—Founded in 1900 to stimulate public 
demand for increased treatment facilities, the Association has extended its objectives to 
case-finding, diagnostic services, rehabilitation of ex-patients and public education. 
Provincial organizations, which exist in all provinces, are largely autonomous, with the 
national office in Ottawa acting as a co-ordinating agency for the distribution of publicity 
material and as an advisory body to government agencies as well as to the provincial and 
local branches. The most important activity of the provincial bodies is the chest X-ray 
program, which annually reaches nearly two million individuals. Some provincial units 
also provide BCG vaccination to selected groups, supply nursing, welfare and rehabilitation 
services to patients as well as follow-up services. The Association and its provincial 
bodies are supported by the sale of Christmas seals, with federal and provincial govern- 
ments providing grants for specific projects. 


The National Cancer Institute of Canada.—The National Cancer Institute, 
composed of persons representing professional societies and agencies concerned with 
cancer research and therapy, was founded in 1947 to develop a nationally co-ordinated 
research and professional education program. The Institute promotes fundamental 
research through selected projects in universities, hospitals and research centres, maintains 
a Canadian Tumour Registry, provides training fellowships and, in co-operation with the 
Canadian Medical Association and medical schools, promotes professional education on 
cancer topics. The Institute receives support from federal and provincial grants and from 
the Canadian Cancer Society; a special project on lung cancer has been supported by the 
Canadian Tobacco Industry. 


, The Canadian Hearing Society.—Organized in Toronto in 1940 as the National 
Society of the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing, the Society operates chiefly in Toronto and 
the surrounding area. It is concerned with the preservation of hearing, the treatment of 
deafness and the provision of rehabilitation services for those with impaired hearing. It 
provides otological examinations, counselling, vocational guidance and job placement 
services for the deaf or hard of hearing, and hearing aids to indigent persons. 
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The Canadian Mental Health Association.—The Association, organized in 
1918 as the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, now has divisions in all provinces 
except Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland; its national office is located in Toronto. 
Since its inception the organization has participated directly or indirectly in almost every 
development in the mental health field in Canada. The Association conducts an active 
public education program, serves as consultant to government departments, welfare — 
agencies and voluntary organizations, operates a teacher training program and encourages 
research. It is supported by voluntary donations and federal and provincial grants. 


The Canadian Cancer Society.—Organized in 1938 to co-ordinate voluntary 
activities and disseminate knowledge in the cancer field, the Canadian Cancer Society — 
operates in all provinces and has its national office in Toronto. Its services include a 
public education program, welfare services such as transportation, home nursing and cancer 
dressings to needy persons, and fellowships to medical graduates for advanced study in 
cancer. Voluntary subscriptions to the Society provide the major source of funds for the 
basic research program of the National Cancer Institute of Canada. The Society also 
supports clinical research. 


National Heart Foundation of Canada.—The Canadian Heart Foundation, 
formed in 1947 by physicians to co-ordinate research and disseminate information, was 
replaced by the National Heart Foundation of Canada in 1956. Its membership consists 
of lay and medical organizations interested in promoting or assisting research on cardio- — 
vascular diseases. Its national office is in Toronto. Provincial branches have been estab- 
lished in all provinces from Quebec west. 


The Canadian Paraplegic Association.—The Canadian Paraplegic Association, 
which was established in 1945 to complement the specialized treatment and rehabilitation 
services developed for veterans by the Department of Veterans Affairs, now includes services 
for civilian paraplegic cases and persons seriously handicapped by poliomyelitis and other 
disabling conditions. The national office of the Association and the major treatment 
centre, Lyndhurst Lodge, are housed in the same building in Toronto, Ont. Services 
include in-patient and out-patient therapy, the provision of prosthetic appliances, loans 
to patients, and rehabilitation services such as job counselling. Four regional divisions 
also have been established—the Maritime, Quebec, Central Western and Western Divisions. 
The Western Division is affiliated with the G.F. Strong Rehabilitation Centre in Vancouver. 


The Canadian Council for Crippled Children and Adults.—The Council was 
established in 1937 to co-ordinate and support activities for the care and rehabilitation of 
physically impaired children. The first provincial organization was formed in Ontario 
in 1922 and similar organizations, which have remained autonomous, now exist in all 
provinces except Prince Edward Island. In 1954 the services of the organization were 
extended to include adults. Programs in the provinces vary, ranging from the establish- 
ment of cerebral palsy clinics and the operation of summer camps for the handicapped, 
to payment for treatment services, prosthetics, and hospital and nursing care for needy 
handicapped persons. In most provinces, service clubs raise funds to support the work 
of the organization, particularly through the sale of Easter Seals. 


The Canadian Arthritis and Rheumatism Society.—Established in 1948 to 
promote research, professional education and treatment services in the field of rheumatism 
and arthritis and to disseminate factual information, the Society has branches operating 
in all provinces except Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland; its national office is in 
Toronto, Ont. Medical advisory boards in each of the eight provinces and one at the 
national level give advice and guidance to the provincial and national directors. The 
Society sponsors an educational program both for the general public and for physicians. 
It encourages the establishment of stationary clinics in general hospitals for the treatment of 
low-income patients. Its branches pioneered in the operation of mobile clinics and now 
operate some seventy units to bring treatment to home-bound patients and in two provinces 
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; support a mobile consultative service. The national body promotes research projects in 


~ 


various universities and institutions and provides clinical fellowships to physicians in all 
parts of Canada. 


Multiple Sclerosis Society of Canada.—Organized in 1948 to encourage, support 
and co-ordinate research regarding multiple sclerosis, the Society also compiles statistics 
and carries on public education. The national office in Ottawa is maintained by twelve 
provincial and local chapters whose chief function is fund raising from which research 


projects are financed. 


The Canadian Association for Retarded Children.—The Association was incor- 


_ porated in 1958 to assist and give co-ordinated direction to the work of a growing number 


of organizations for the mentally retarded as represented by 10 provincial and some 105 


local groups. Membership of the locals exceeds 12,000, most of whom are parents of 
mentally retarded children. 


The Muscular Dystrophy Association of Canada.—This Association was organized 
in 1954 to stimulate and unify efforts in research into the cause, nature and cure of muscular 
dystrophy and to promote the establishment of facilities for diagnostic, consultative and 
treatment services. It has a national office in Toronto supported by nine regional chapters 
and its chief activity is the support of research projects in medical centres across the country. 


PART IV.—VETERANS SERVICES* 


The Department of Veterans Affairs administers most of the legislation making up 


the Veterans Charter and provides administrative facilities for the Canadian Pension 


Commission which administers the Pension Act and the Civilian War Pensions and Allow- 
ances Act, for the War Veterans Allowance Board which is responsible for the War Veterans 
Allowance Act, and for the Secretary-General of the Imperial War Graves Commission 


(Canada). 


The main benefits now provided to veterans consist of medical treatment for those 
eligible to receive it, land settlement and home construction assistance, educational 
assistance for children of the war dead, veterans insurance, general welfare services, dis- 
ability and widows pensions, and war veterans allowances. The work of the Department, 
excepting the administration of the Veterans’ Land Act, is carried out through 17 district 
and five sub-district offices in Canada and one district office in England. There are eight 
VLA district offices and 31 regional offices to administer the benefits of that Act. 


Section 1.—Medical, Dental and Prosthetic Services 


Medical Services.—The Department of Veterans Affairs, through its Treatment 
Services Branch, provides medical services for eligible veterans across Canada. Service 
is also provided for members of the Armed Services, the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
and the wards of other governments or departments at the request and expense of the 
authorities concerned. 

The primary responsibility of the Branch is provision of examination and treatment 
to disability pensioners for their pensionable disabilities. These veterans constitute 
about one-quarter of the in-patient load. Treatment is provided to the pensioner regard- 
less of his place of residence, but service to other veterans is available in Canada only. 


Other main groups of veterans receiving treatment are War Veterans Allowance 
recipients, veterans whose service and need make them eligible for domiciliary care, and 
veterans whose service and financial circumstances render them eligible for free treatment, 
or at a cost adjusted to their ability to pay. If beds are available, any veteran may 


receive treatment in a departmental hospital on a guarantee of payment of the cost of 


treatment. 


* Prepared by the Department of Veterans Affairs, Ottawa. 
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Treatment is provided across Canada in 11 active treatment hospitals, two con- 
valescent centres, and two homes maintained for the provision of domiciliary care. The 
operating capacity of these institutions at Mar. 31, 1958, was 9,215 beds. An additional 
588 beds are available in veterans pavilions situated at Ottawa, Regina and Edmonton. 
Pavilions are owned by the Department but are operated by the parent hospital and 
medical staff is provided by the Department. Where departmental facilities are not | 
available, the eligible veteran may receive treatment under the Doctor-of-Choice Plan 
in the hospital of his choice by his own doctor, at the expense of the Department. Pro- 
fessional staffs of active treatment hospitals are employed on a part-time basis; in the 
main they are recommended for appointment by the Deans of Medicine of the universities 
with which the hospitals are affiliated. The majority are members of medical faculties, 
engaged in teaching and private practice. 

The Department maintains research and medical teaching programs in its institutions, 
both of which are considered essential to attract highly qualified professional men and 
thus ensure the veteran of the highest quality of medical care. All active treatment 
hospitals have been approved by the Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons of Canada 
for postgraduate teaching in medicine and surgery, and the majority are approved for 
advanced postgraduate training in the various specialties. An intern-resident program 
is in effect; at the end of March 1958, 266 residents and interns were in training together 
with 135 interns in occupational therapy, physiotherapy, psychology, laboratory, and 
medical social services. 

Since the inception of the Clinical Research Program in 1950 over 400 research projects . 
have been considered and approval given to 300. During the fiscal year 1957-58 about 
100 projects were in progress. The program is varied, but in the main deals with conditions 
affecting aging, which the Department is in a unique position to investigate. Clinical 
Investigation Units have been set up in active treatment hospitals located at Montreal, — 
Toronto, London, Winnipeg, and Vancouver. These are self-contained units providing 
detailed metabolic and other studies essential for research and treatment. 

During the year ended Mar. 31, 1958, 42 departmental employees attended courses 
assisted fully or partly by the research and educational vote. At the end of the year 
one school for nursing assistants remained in operation. This school, at Camp Hill 
Hospital in Halifax, has an annual capacity of 60 graduates who are offered employment 
in departmental hospitals across Canada. 

Departmental hospitals provide base hospital facilities for the treatment of members 
of the Armed Forces. The Ste. Foy Hospital, near Quebec City, and Sunnybrook at 
Toronto have self-contained units but in other institutions there is a close integration 
of patients. The units are staffed by Armed Service personnel and utilize the ancil- 
lary services of the hospital. They also provide training facilities for members of the 
medical services of the Armed Forces. 

Much progress has been made toward the ultimate goal of a nation-wide chain of 
modern fire-resistant institutions, by replacement of obsolete accommodation. Patient- 
load for the year ended Mar. 31, 1958, was as follows:— ; 


Item No. 

Patients in departmental hospitals at Mar. 31........... 6. sees ener ee een eee ences 7,844 
Patients in other hospitals at Mar. 31.......... 0.00 ceecee cece eter cere teeter tent eens 2,992 
Out-patients on strength at Mar. 31..........0cceee cess cern n center ec eter essen ceene 436 

D WouW Ni Sop ene GU WMI eH Inn dnogAnomaan pod aosadopotdusvuavese pcdonpeagr 11, 272 
Admissions to departmental hospitals during year..............0. seer eee e eee eens 51, 937 
Admissions to other hospitals during year............- eee e eee eee rete etn Bd PAP 
Admissions to out-patient strength during year...........--.-e seer eee eect nent ees 2,104 

TOTAL, ADMISSIONS: DURING SY BAR sae coe tr cis foie otele is sie Priel ss aieigt ete getae teres tee 76,313 
Patient-days in departmental hospitals 1957-58.............. 02. esses seer eee eee e ees 2, 750, 854 
Patient-days in other hospitals 1957-58............csceeecee eee e eee e nen e net e eee enens 930,771 


U Bonu tne Uartye) D).n 4-0 Wan NE A Sanna moods doggone noncduromadconome nec 3,681, 625 
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During the fiscal year 1957-58, several amendments were made to Treatment Regula- 
tions. Among the more important were those pertaining to Sect. 13, where eligibility 
with respect to war service and financial circumstances was aligned with the applicable 
section of the War Veterans Allowance Act. Also, upward adjustments were made in 
travel and other allowances paid to veterans required to report for examination or treat- 
ment by the Department or the Canadian Pension Commission. Effective Jan. 1, 1958, 
the Department obtained authority to pay for the services of non-departmental physicians 
at a rate up to 90 p.c. of the pertinent provincial minimum tariff. This change eliminated 


the DVA Schedule of Fees previously in effect. 


The role of DVA hospitals under the Federal-Provincial Hospital Insurance Plan 
was agreed upon after discussions with representatives of the Department of National 


Health and Welfare and with the provincial governments concerned. Departmental 
hospitals will be recognized for the provision of insured services to veterans and arrange- 
ments have been made to pay, on behalf of veterans who are WVA recipients, any premiums 
necessary to have them insured under the Plan. Co-insurance charges, where they apply, 


and medical and surgical costs will be the responsibility of the Department. The Veterans 
Treatment Regulations remain the authority for the treatment of veterans (and others) 


in DVA institutions and elsewhere under Departmental aegis, regardless of whether or 
not the hospitalization is at the expense of the Hospital Insurance Plan. 


Dental Services.—Dental treatment is provided for those pensioned veterans whose 


disability would be alleviated by such treatment, for War Veterans Allowance recipients, 


and for other persons whose health care is the responsibility of the Department, such as 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police personnel and members of the Canadian Forces. Treat- 
ment is also provided at the request of other governments. The Department employs 
3/ full-time dentists, one half-time dentist and two dental consultants, specialists in their 
fields, on a part-time basis. Twenty dental clinics are maintained in Departmental 
hospitals and centres, 18 of them on a full-time basis. Elsewhere the services of private 
dentists on a ‘fee-for-service’ basis are utilized. Treatment provided by the Department 
in the fiscal year 1957-58 consisted of 101,486 operations for 18,594 patients. 


Training courses for Departmental dental surgeons in the various specialties of 
dentistry have been sponsored by the Department since 1948. Many Departmental 
dentists have given instructional clinics at various national and regional conventions, 
participated in the research programs of their respective hospitals, and assisted the dental 
colleges by part-time lecturing. 


Prosthetic Services.—The administration of Prosthetic Services is now under the 


_ jurisdiction of the Director General of Treatment Services, assisted by a Prosthetic Services 


Advisory Committee consisting of medical, orthopaedic, and engineering authorities and 
a representative from the War Amputations of Canada. 


The Services provide prosthetic and orthopaedic appliances as well as sensory aids to 
Canada’s disabled veterans, and conduct a service for maintaining such appliances. 
Service is available to other departments and governments on a repayment basis. During 


the 1957-58 fiscal year, 71,485 patients received 135,723 appliances or repairs to appliances. 


Twelve main centres and six sub-centres located in or near DVA hospitals or district 
offices are the points of contact for the disabled veterans and others requiring appliances 
and service. A factory located in Sunnybrook Hospital produces stock parts and is a 


central stores depot for the other centres. A research section at that hospital has made 


effective progress in the production of a mechanical hand and cosmetic glove, a roto-wrist 
below-elbow arm and a plastic above-knee shin. Work is also continuing on the above- 
elbow arm prosthesis with automatic locking device and shoulder suspension, the below- 
knee plastic prosthesis with solid-ankle cushion-heel foot and on other devices. Informa- 
tion is freely exchanged with prosthetic research workers in other countries, particularly 
the United Kingdom and the United States. 
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Section 2.—Rehabilitation of Veterans 


The Welfare Services Branch of the Department of Veterans Affairs, in addition to 
administering the legislation authorizing rehabilitation benefits still available, provides 
advice regarding other welfare assistance that may be available to veterans and their 


dependants, widows, and orphans. The solving of the many and varied problems con- | 


fronting the Branch requires the closest liaison with other federal government departments, 
with provincial and municipal government departments and with national and local 
welfare agencies. 


War Service Gratuity.—The payment of war service gratuities was discontinued 
after Dec. 31, 1954, for World War II veterans, except for those with overseas service who 
could not apply before that date as a result of unusual circumstances. The amounts paid 


in gratuities up to the end of the fiscal year 1954-55 are shown in the 1956 Year Book, — 


p. 306. Those paid subsequently and the cumulative totals were :— 


World Warll Special Force 


Fiscal Year Veterans Veterans 
$ $ 
LORE BG oc soccishcce hand cao ot tree e wRierace 8 We aco Boetivae, 0 ohh 6 as Mea jousie op accra te 30,536 16, 932 
$956 87ers Lael ch aOR & SAE Bae a cee CS seb 9,457 7,351 
LOB TIGR STOR PS NEO, Ce Greer ate eae alee nee ee ers ete een 10, 016 1, 230 
Totals to Mara sues 100 Sime yrs ceiaciste sii siake eleker eel hehe oie eke) ksi acacia 470, 022,048 6, 690, 052 


Re-establishment Credit.—On Mar. 31, 1958, an amount of $20,098,967 in re- 
establishment credit, out of nearly $325,000,000, had not yet been authorized on behalf 
of the veterans entitled to it. These veterans have until Dec. 31, 1959, or 15 years after 
discharge, whichever is the later, to apply for their unused credit. The amounts paid 


5 


during 1956-57 and 1957-58, and the cumulative totals to Mar. 31, 1958, by required 


purposes, are shown in Table 1. 


1.—Re-establishment Credits Paid, by Required Purpose, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1957 and 
1958, with Cumulative Totals to Mar. 31, 1958 


Cumulative 

Purpose 1957 1958 Total to 
Mar. 31, 1958 

$ $ $ 

Homes 0525) OPE A. Ai a cer peo neled nolan vite rer 1,432,454 1,097,460 239, 045, 931 
Purchased under National Housing Act..........00see eee eee eeee 20,991 7,952 3,333, 474 
Purchased other than under National Housing Act.............-- 107,324 67,018 32, 401,395 
Repairs, etc...... EE, ohne a enact aa ene? ates STN ae 130, 800 107,711 16, 660, 319 
Furniture and equipment............cceeeee cece eee e erect tees 1,154, 285 891,304 182,165,510 
Reduction of mortgage..........eecccee sees sere e terse ree eteces 19,054 23,475 4,485, 233 
Business.........- Se Patidactwer pi amulgnee est a7 ckanumeaten eT cen 280, 916 190,884 55, 245, 443 
Purchase of a business... 1.04... eee eceseesteeeeeserer seen nee snes 3,470 1, 846 3,676, 798 
Working capital flee ROU Rene eee. SA Gee a io aioo me be 66, 109 29, 265 25, 236, 539 
Tools and equipment.............sceeeee eee e eee ence cee eeeeeees 211,337 159,773 26, 332, 106 
Miscellameous............0--- sees ccc eeeeeetec serene cerns ecesecees 389,891 292,823 10,068, 707 
Insurance, ANNULGIES MOUC Herat, So  aiete corse oltre de tein nw ate wieelwialele nlerehs ts 201,719 170, 050 8,933, 701 
Special equipment fOLMETAINING ota neon: sera ats oe everett ote seer susigaicr-- ats 17, 852 13,075 729,332 
Clothing...t, -piscetepacrpi a0 $a” ged: Meare aie anor hee 21,889 28, 984 176,528 
Reimbursements: ene oo es acc eles hee a Sarroba ore einiate > ore wip teletext 148, 431 80,714 229,146 
MP OGAIS = occa arin Ce Behe es isha sateen aero aeleds elevates 2,108,261 1,581, 167 304,360, 081 
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Casualty Rehabilitation.—The function of the Casualty Welfare Division is 
outlined in the 1956 Year Book, p. 307. At the end of March 1958 there were 4,177 active 
eases. The total number of disabled veterans registered with the Division since its estab- 


lishment was 45,418 and of these 41,241 were closed cases. Registrations during 1957-58 
numbered 1,530 and cases closed numbered 2,899. 


2.—Statistics re Registrations for Casualty Rehabilitation up to Mar. 31, 1958 
SSS 


ate Seok Total Registrants up to— 
Type of Disability ee at ae Status Mar. 31, | Mar. 31, 
Mar. 31 1957 1958 
No. No. No. No. 
MPR PIITEUALION 4. 65.0 no cs soso cup pis om 169 gee MMTV OG a eho os. an waked acct} > 34, 893 36, 087 
_ Neuro-muscular and skeletal system Unemployed wes 4.) te 777 902 
RRM TOR 8.5. ss as des oes 1,101 12,796 Receiving treatment, training or 
Total and partial loss of hearing or OUHEL SELVICES sce esis os one oe 1, 824 1,795 
LL RO Se ae co a 214 3,045 || Rehabilitation not feasible...... 3,082 3,732 
Neurological cases................- 213 1,582 |i Closed on WVA................. 1,492 1,740 
Heart and vascular system........ 234 4) OSZer ie ioeLt Canadas ay tite, ens 1,055 1,162 
Respiratory disabilities............ 1,296 10, 938 
Mental and emotional disabilities. . 379 1,196 
PoaGiinsitedhems 5, 6.520 Ake Bee 571 5,432 
PDESIS year. ns cen eh ok es 4,177 41,241 Otis ee isco eee 43,123 45,418 


Sn 


Social Services.—The Social Services Division provides a ‘“‘case-work” service to 
veterans and their dependants, and a social welfare consultant service to other Depart- 
mental officials dealing with welfare matters. It maintains liaison, in the interest of 
veterans and their dependants, with welfare departments at all levels of government and 
with private social and philanthropic agencies. 


The Division has certain responsibilities in connection with the operation of the 
Assistance Fund available to War Veterans Allowance recipients who are in need (see 
p. 292). At the request of the Department of National Defence it furnishes reports on 
home circumstances of Armed Forces personnel who request compassionate leave, posting 
or discharge. The latter service is often instrumental in providing help to those concerned 
through counselling and referral to community welfare services. 


During the year ended Mar. 31, 1958, there were 15,226 requests for services from all 
sources, an 11-p.c. increase over the previous year. 


Older Veterans.—During the year ended Mar. 31, 1958, emphasis continued on 
services to veterans and their dependants who, through age, merit special assistance in 
obtaining or retaining employment suitable to their abilities, or are unemployable. 
Increased War Veterans Allowance and Old Age Security rates, and extensions in the 
eligibility requirements of the WVA Act, enhanced the economic state of veterans dependent 
on these benefits. Building of suitable rental housing for elderly persons, sponsored by 
various levels of government and community organizations, resulted in a marked improve- 
ment in the accommodation available to many elderly veterans and their dependants. 


Relaxation among employers of fixed hiring and retiring age policies was reflected 
during the winter unemployment among World War I veterans. At Mar. 31, 1958, 
12,707 were registered for work, an increase of 2,118 over the same date of 1957. Most of 
these had unemployment insurance benefits, and WVA entitlement upon cessation of 
these benefits if re-employment placement did not occur. The Corps of Commissionaires 
provided uniformed employment for 4,886 older veterans, 2,446 on Federal Government 
posts and the remainder on provincial, municipal, or private employer duties. 

The Division reviews all rejected applications for War Veterans Allowance to ensure 
alternative services wherever possible, and works closely with all private and public bodies 
concerned with the welfare of the aged. 

64973-1—194 
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Assistance Fund.—Supplementary financial assistance is provided by the Assistance 
Fund to recipients under the War Veterans Allowance Act (see p. 298) who are in need. 
Assistance may be given as a continuing monthly grant in accordance with a formula 
which includes costs of shelter, fuel, food, clothing, personal care and certain health needs, 
or in single grants to meet needs not covered by the formula. During the two years ended 
Mar. 31, 1957, the maximum assistance available from the Fund was $120 and $144 per 
annum respectively to single and married recipients of WVA. These amounts were 
increased to $240 and $180 per year respectively as a result of the increases in rates and 
ceilings of the WVA Act which became effective on July 1, 1957. A further increase from 
$180 to $300 became effective Nov. 1, 1957, for married recipients of WVA. 


Field work for the Fund is done almost entirely by the Welfare Services Branch which, 
through counselling and referral, also assists applicants in other ways. Since a monthly 
Assistance Fund grant may be continued without interruption until there is a change in 
the recipient’s financial circumstances, the number of people assisted in any fiscal year is 
greater than the number applying during that period. Fund activity during the years 
ended Mar. 31, 1957 and 1958, was as follows:— 


Years Ended— 
Item Mar. 81, 1957 Mar. 31, 1958 
Persons assistedun accede cnlsiee ois l ns > ecjniareire aise No. 8,331 11,819 
Persons applying during year...........-seee esses reece cence . 4,765 6, 497 
Applicants assisted.............2 sees cence cent trees c ee eees fee 4,273 5,870 
Proportion of applicants assisted. .........-.6..+reeeeeeeeees p.c. 90 90 
Fund expenditures during year...........-sseeeee erence ress $ 741, 895 1, 448, 278 
Proportion of expenditures given in monthly grants......... p.c. 78 85 
Persons in receipt of continuing monthly grants...........-- No. 5,949 8,516 


Education and Training.—Eligibility for training under the Veterans Rehabilitation 
Act and the Veterans Benefit Act, 1954, has lapsed except for disability pensioners and for 
afew programs delayed by personal illness. Still in training in universities at the end of 
March 1958 were 49 World War II veterans and 20 veterans of the Korean campaign. 
In vocational courses there were 19 and 12, respectively. 


The Pensioners Training Regulations (P.C. 1955/1834) provide training for pensioned 
veterans of World War I and for pensioned ex-members of Regular and Reserve Forces. 
Training must be designed to offset disability and to equip for available, suitable employ- 
ment. At the end of the 1957-58 fiscal year seven such pensioners were in university courses 
and 12 were in vocational courses. 


The Children of War Dead (Education Assistance) Act provides help with post- 
secondary school training for pensioned children of deceased veterans, whose deaths have 
been ruled by the Canadian Pension Commission to have been attributable to or incurred 
during war service. Eligible students who attend approved training institutions receive 
an allowance of $25 a month if under age 21, and $60 a month if over that age. Prescribed 
fees not exceeding $500 for any one academic year may be paid on behalf of each student. 
Up to Mar. 31, 1958, 1,106 applications were approved under this Act. 


Awaiting Returns Allowance.—The purpose of the Awaiting Returns Allowance 
is to assist in the maintenance of the veteran and his family during the early stages of a 
venture when the income therefrom is insufficient for that purpose. Because of the time 
limits imposed under the Veterans Rehabilitation Act, only veterans who settle under the 
Veterans’ Land Act and who make application for the allowance within one year of such 
settlement are now eligible. The allowance is available for the period that the net income, 
plus the allowance, does not exceed the maximum rates—$50 a month for a single veteran 
and $70 a month for a married veteran (plus additional allowance for children)—up to 
52 weeks. 


Up to Mar. 31, 1958, 62,847 veterans, including 59 ex-members of the Special Force, 


were approved for the allowance and 90 p.c. were discontinued as established. The total — 


amount expended on this benefit from inception to Mar. 31, 1958, was $27,210,026 and 
at that date there were 147 active cases. 
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Vetcraft.—Sheltered employment for seriously disabled veterans was introduced 
into Canada in 1920 when the then Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment and the 
Red Cross Society set up workshops for that purpose in several major Canadian centres. 
The purpose of the scheme was to provide temporary work, under nearly normal conditions, 
which would facilitate the return of these veterans to regular gainful employment. 


The factories produced a wide variety of products which were sold in competition 
with similar products of industry. The enactment of the War Veterans Allowance Act 
in, 1930 removed much of the need for sheltered employment as a welfare measure and, one 
_ by one, the shops closed. When World War II ended only those at Toronto and Montreal 
were in operation. 


The manufacture of poppy emblems and memorial wreaths for Remembrance Day 
and other occasions was begun in 1923 and, since 1936, these products have constituted 
_ the entire output of the Vetcraft shops. Annual production is now worth around $260,000 
and provides full-time employment for 50 disabled veterans and widows in the Toronto 
and Montreal shops, plus part-time home assembly work for about 40 workers in Winnipeg, 
Regina and Calgary. The entire production is sold to Dominion Command of the Canadian 
Legion. The shops are under the administration of the Veterans Welfare Branch of 
the Department of Veterans Affairs. 


Section 3.—Veterans Life Insurance 


Returned Soldiers’ Insurance.—This insurance, issued under the authority of 
the Returned Soldiers’ Insurance Act, was available to veterans of World War I and no 
applications were accepted after Aug. 31, 1933. A brief summary of Returned Soldiers’ 
Insurance appears in the 1956 Year Book. A change in the information contained therein 
was brought about by an amendment to the Act, effective Sept. 6, 1958. This amendment 
repealed the section which provided, in some instances, for the reduction of the amount 
payable on death in the event of an award to the insured’s dependants under the Pension 
Act. 


On Mar. 31, 1958, of the total of 48,319 policies issued there remained 10,714 policies 
in force with a face value of $22,644,412. Of these policies, 2,912 were premium paying, 
6,864 were paid-up, 142 had been converted to Extended Term Insurance, and 796 were 
_ being covered under the disability provision of the policy contracts. Terminations from 
1920 to 1958 totalled 37,605, of which 11,955 were by death, 16,752 by surrender for the 
cash value and 8,898 by lapse, expiry or other mode of termination. 


Veterans Insurance.—Eligibility to contract for Veterans Insurance, which had 
expired for many veterans of World War II, was extended by an amendment to the 
Veterans Insurance Act effective Sept. 6, 1958. They, together with veterans of the Korean 
action and certain other groups, may now apply for this insurance until Sept. 30, 1962. 
A brief summary of Veterans Insurance appears in the 1956 Year Book. An amendment, 
also effective Sept. 6, 1958, repealed a section of the Act which limited the payment of 
the proceeds of a policy in the event of death occurring during the premium paying term, 
and the award of a pension under the Pension Act on the insured’s death. 


Of 43,869 applications received up to Mar. 31, 1958, only 72 were declined for medical 
reasons. Of the 42,399 policies issued only 4.2 p.c. lapsed during the first two policy years, 
an unusually favourable lapse ratio. On Mar. 31, 1958, there were 28,778 policies in force 
with a face value of $87,049,278. The death claim experience has followed a consistent 
pattern and is closely related to that observed for the general population. 
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3.—Death Claims Intimated, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1946-58, with Cumulative Totals 1921-45 


Eee eee nnn 


Year Ended Mar. 31— Returned Soldiers’ Insurance Veterans Insurance 
No. $ No. $ 
TODA co aya le resa lvotla Slaila ace ase. Ye: SbeaetTeg eS chances oueneas esa ey sansus 6, 874 15,086, 330 — — 
TO46 Ea ee ce. Sata Denese ethers steve 331 636, 100 3 11,500 
LOST R arnt ER Dene ee es et a eee eieuteaers nel (282, 533, 969 26 72,500 
TAY a esta Me ve nah gris AIA Nag Span Sea refi BOCA OR ICAT IG 6 304 597,985 54 169, 500 
[O49 ta a Se hs athe oe oan Sea eee Oo saith esis 337 655, 898 91 233,000 
LOBOS career ater, coho coe ove aed eee tou oie roa ease nerehe eyo ois 402 679, 621 108 318,580 
LOB ok ee Re ts oe ren tes eccetefeueiere aye eks 379 720, 810 122 370,000 
COGN RR row oer heen ho orm e MUO OOO oC 418 817, 559 178 461,500 
NOG IT yen od peste art Cae ZV ae eres, ete RIL take, eee tte 412 813, 446 189 544, 500 
DI at ee AM I OI AE cake ce tan Prat mI N EN RICA 421 821, 930 187 495, 500 
BOB fi Sa ES RO Ee Re SRE Oe tetets: stots 428 799,440 177 512,740 
TOs Sage ean ee ere ate iy NE RS ENO G aeecnc tS er ore 434 813, 743 216 590, 868 
LO ee rele SPE ron n ens eaere a meee: 447 842, 608 225 639, 048 
LO 5 Sere hk <eced agin « TO ae coe ee ates Sense Pees ae 486 902,324 254 687,145 


Section 4.—Land Settlement and Home Construction 


Veterans’ Land Act.—The settlement of veterans of World War II and the Special 
Force under the Veterans’ Land Act falls within four broad categories: farming or fishing 
as a full-time occupation; part-time farming in rural or semi-rural areas to supplement 
income from other employment; settlement, in general on pioneer land, under agreements 
between the Federal Government and the provinces; and home building on city-size lots 
by veterans who have been approved for a loan under the National Housing Act and who 
act as their own contractors. 


The amounts of financial assistance and the repayment terms differ for the various 


types of settlement. A veteran being settled as a full-time farmer on other than provincial — 


land may obtain financial assistance under Part I of the Act to a maximum of $6,000, 
including $1,200 for livestock and farm equipment, and $3,000 under Part III of the Act. 
Of the amount approved under Part I, exclusive of that for livestock and farming equipment, 
10 p.c. is repayable as a down payment and 663 p.c. is repayable with interest at 33 
p.c. over a maximum period of 25 years. The remaining 234 p.c., together with the 
money expended for livestock and farm equipment, is not repayable provided the veteran 
complies with the terms and conditions of his contract for the first ten years thereof. 
Assistance under Part III is available on the basis of the veteran making a contribution 
of $1 in cash or equivalent value for each $2 lent, with the amount of the loan fully repayable 
with interest at the rate of 5 p.c. 


Part-time farmers and commercial fishermen may obtain financial assistance up to 
$6,000 under Part I and $1,400 under Part III. The amounts repayable and the interest 
rates are similar to those for full-time farmers. 


Veterans being settled on federal or provincial lands and Indian veterans being settled 
on Indian reserves may obtain financial assistance up to $2,320, which is non-repayable 
provided they meet settlement terms and conditions for a period of ten years. 


Under Part II of the Act, a qualified veteran who has been approved for a loan under 
the National Housing Act may receive financial and other assistance to build his own home 
on any lot suitable for a single family dwelling. The maximum financial assistance available 
is $8,000 which, upon completion of the home, is repayable under a mortgage contract 
at the rate of interest chargeable under the National Housing Act. 


The Veterans’ Land Act Branch is organized into eight districts comprising 32 
regional offices and 239 field areas across Canada. A resident field supervisor is responsible 
for each area and each supervisor has an average of 250 active accounts involving a gross 
initial public investment of close to $1,500,000. There are also 92 construction supervisors 
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throughout the country whose main duties consist of giving practical advice and supervision 
to veteran-builders and inspecting the actual construction, remodelling or extension of 
homes and other buildings. 


Each field supervisor is responsible for the sound appraisal of properties and the 
implementing of the Branch’s supervised credit program through which veterans are 
assisted in the organizing and managing of their farms. A continuous and progressive 
on-the-job program of staff training is conducted to ensure that the supervisors keep abreast 
of the latest developments and newest techniques in land appraisal, farm organization, 


farm management and coristruction, with particular emphasis on the farm organization 
_ and credit requirements necessary for developing each unit to its highest and best use. 


The Branch, through its field supervisors, commenced a comprehensive survey during 
the 1957-58 fiscal year of the progress and future credit requirements of full-time farming 
veterans already settled under the Act. A summary of the first 3,000 surveyed showed that 


the credit required to put their units on an economic basis averaged $9,823. Of this, 


$2,288 was the balance of the VLA contract debt still outstanding, $839 represented credit 
presently extended from other sources, and $6,696 was the amount of additional credit 
needed. As security for the total credit required by these veterans already settled, after 


expenditure of the additional credit needed, it was estimated that there would be resources 
available on the average of $23,256. 


While the summary of the first 3,000 surveyed disclosed the average total credit 
required to be $9,823, the range was from nil to $40,000 with the great majority being in 


the range of $5,000 to $20,000. Of the 3,000 surveyed, only 7.8 p.c. required total credit 


of over $15,000, and only 2.1 p.c. required total credit in excess of $20,000. The survey 
also indicated that, after expenditure of this additional credit and the reorganization of 


the enterprise where necessary, the average net annual income of these farmers, including 


allowances for rent of home and for farm perquisites, would be raised from the present 
average of $3,291 to $5,218, or by 58 p.c. 


At the end of March 1958, 78,121 veterans had received financial assistance under the 
various types of settlement provided in the Act and a total of $404,745,079 had been 
expended. Active accounts numbered 58,771 at Mar. 31, 1958, including 1,558 Indian 
veterans settled on Indian reserves whose accounts are administered by the Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration. During the fiscal year 1957-58, approvals for assistance 
were made on behalf of 2,820 veterans of World War II and the Special Force, including 
443 for full-time farming, 1,690 for part-time farming, 28 for commercial fishing, 21 for 
settlement on Indian reserves, and 638 for home building on city-size lots. There were also 
731 additional loans made to established full-time farmers under the provisions of Part III 


of the Act. These approvals involved the expenditure of more than $20,000,000 in public 


funds during the year. 


To Mar. 31, 1958, a total of 23,470 houses had been completed and another 1,424 
were under construction. There were 1,656 houses completed in 1957-58, 1,414 new 
houses were started and another 911 veterans received approval to effect additions or 
improvements to their homes and other buildings. 


A total of 4,260 appraisals were carried out during 1957-58, including 931 relating to 
applications for additional loans under Part III from full-time farming veterans already 
established. Also included were 386 appraisals made for other government departments 
and agencies, many of them involving properties of very considerable value with several 
approaching or exceeding $1,000,000. From inception of operations under the Act, 


VLA field supervisors have made more than 100,000 appraisals. 


During the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1958, $12,497,869 became due under Veterans’ 
Land Act contracts with veterans who paid, including prepayments, $12,696,653. The 
excellent repayment record of the settled veterans is also shown by the fact that, on Mar. 31, 
1958, less than 2 p.c. of the active accounts had arrears in excess of $200, if on an annual 
or semi-annual payment basis, or $100 if paying monthly. The total amount returned to 
the Treasury from current active accounts represents 106.5 p.c. of the total amount due 
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and owing in such accounts. Of the $373,000,000 expended on behalf of 69,772 veterans 
established with repayable contracts in over 13 years of settlement operations up to 
Mar. 31, 1958, approximately 46 p.c. had been repaid. Included in this percentage was 
the amount of $32,941,906, constituting conditional grants earned by 19,994 veterans 
who have fulfilled the terms of settlement for the first ten years of their contracts. 


Of the $117,589,077 expended relative to settlers under the Soldier Settlement Act, 
slightly over $65,400,000, or 56 p.c., had been recovered up to Mar. 31, 1958, much of it 
through the resale of reverted properties. . 


One of the factors contributing to the very favourable repayment record of the VLA 
settlers is the fact that nearly 23,000 adopted one of the various pre-arranged repayment 
plans made available to them. There are 15,402 using the post-dated cheque plan, 
6,416 have given orders on pensions or have made salary assignments and, at the end 
of March 1958, there were 1,017 share-of-crop agreements in effect in the spring wheat 
areas of the Prairie Provinces. In addition, 2,232 veterans have completely prepaid 


their contract debts and have only to fulfil the residence or personal operation require- _ 


ments of their agreements for the remainder of their ten-year conditional grant periods 
in order to acquire title. 


4.—Summary of Settlement and Expenditures under the Veterans’ Land Act, as at 
Mar. 31, 1958! 


Full-Time} Small | .C°™:, |ProvinciallFederal] Indian | Gt¥- 


Item Farming | Holdings ee Lands | Lands | Reserves fee Total 

Approved for financial 

assistance.......... No. 28,112 40,577 1,088 4,812 447 1,558 1,532 78,121 
Amount of public funds 

expended..........- $ |151,252, 246/223, 689,289] 4,578, 988/10, 396,859) 932,772)/3, 401,937 10, 492, 988/404, 745,079 
Approximate average 

expenditure per ap- 

PLOW Elec te $ 5,376 5,015 4,219 2,160} 2,087 2,184 6, 849 5,181 
‘Total conditional 

grants earned....... No. 10,765 6,755 290 214d 43 — _— 19,994 
Average amount of 

grant earned....... $ 2,091 1,468 1,767 2,294; 2,311 —~ -- — 
Grants earned, title 

released <2 jee sie: s No. 2,921 2,054 95 2,141 43 — ~ 7,254 


1 Excludes details relative to sales of reverted or surplus property to civilian purchasers. 


5.—Summary of House Construction under the Veterans’ Land Act, as at Mar. 31, 1958 


NN ———————— 


Full-Time} Small eins Provincial} Federal | City-Size 


Item Farming | Holdings mee Lands Lands Lots} Total 

No No No No. No No No 
Houses completed (from 1942)........ 1,677 19,107 273 1,438 117 858 23,470 
Houses under construction............ 72 724 8 45 6 569 1,424 
Contracts let (work not yet started).. 157 504 8 86 — 2 757 
Net Approvals for New Housing. 1,906 20,335 289 1,569 123 1,429 25,651 
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1 From August 1954. 
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Section 5.—Pensions Advocates 


Veterans Bureau.—The Veterans Bureau, which has completed its twenty-seventh 
year of operation, is a branch of the Department of Veterans Affairs and has an office under 


_ the direction of a District Pensions Advocate in all districts in Canada in which offices 


of the Department are situated. 


During the year ended Mar. 31, 1958, 6,076 claims were submitted to the Pension 
Commission, with 8,378 in preparation at the end of the year. These figures represent a 
_ slight increase over the 5,861 claims submitted during the previous fiscal year and 8,103 
~ in preparation at the end of the year. 


The duties of Pensions Advocates, most of whom are lawyers, are to assist former 
_ members of the Armed Forces and their dependants and former members of the various 
_ auxiliary organizations, such as merchant seamen, firefighters and others, in preparing 
and submitting claims to the Canadian Pension Commission. They also appear as counsel 
for applicants before the Appeal Boards of the Commission. No charge is made for the 
services of the Bureau. 


Section 6.—Veterans Pensions 


Previous issues of the Year Book contain information on the development of Canadian 
pension legislation, together with yearly statistics of numbers and liabilities. 


The Pension Act was amended by 6 Eliz. II, c. 19, which received Royal Assent 
on Dec. 20, 1957. The amendments incorporated into the Act the increase in pensions 
and attendance allowances which had been authorized effective July 1, 1957, by Vote 670 
of the Supplementary Estimates for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1958. The major 
amendments which resulted in increased benefits are as follows:— 


(1) Provision was made for the continuation of pension until the end of the month in which 
death occurs on the death of a disability pensioner who was in receipt of additional pension 
for a wife, child, or parent, or a widow who was in receipt of pension for herself and a child. 


(2) The Commission is given discretion to award housekeeper’s allowance for the children 
of a widower who had maintained a home for his dependent children during his lifetime 
and whose children had been awarded pension as a result of his death if a home continues 
to be maintained for them. 


Clothing allowance for leg amputations is increased from $72 to $96 per annum, for arm 
amputations from $30 to $42 per annum, and the maximum clothing allowance for 
pensioners who wear appliances that cause excessive wear and tear of clothing is increased 
from $72 to $96 per annum. 


(4) Allowances are increased for funeral and burial expenses which may be paid when a dis- 
ability pensioner has died and his estate is not sufficient to pay the expenses of his last illness 
and burial. Now, $150 may be paid for funeral services, $50 for cemetery charges and 
$50 for last illness expenses. Previously, the rates were $110, $25 and $50 respectively. 


The prohibition against the award of pension on behalf of widows of World War I veterans 
who had been married on or after May 1, 1954, is removed. 


(6) The prohibition against payment of additional pension for wives of World War I pensioners 
married on or after May 1, 1954, is removed and additional pension with respect to such 
marriages can therefore be paid effective Oct. 1, 1957, or from the date of marriage, which- 
ever is the later date. Additional pension on behalf of the children of such marriages may 
Bee ne pas with effect from Oct. 1, 1957, if the birth took place prior to that date, or from 

ate of birth. 


(3 


(5 


a 


The annual pension rates for a 100-p.c. disability for all ranks up to and including 
that of Lieutenant-Colonel and equivalent ranks* are:— 


SUI EE OE ae a ee fon a) 5 Dike aie doa ch cond aes hg cd Todos $1, 800 
SEES rte Me | Rae tues Bk. tala set. oscidmhereeens « Soeebe 600 
ICTR Or fis Set ere ois ba ety ails ne eae stad kee co aWeekooee le Tin ae 240 
MMIII PLO tae hi The i Lk ot Ahn shad sere calorie heaicdio heen, te. 180 
CIRILLO DSS re wit rs nef, at. Vad, Nes imn be ot As oS UL cele O, Phc a doin, 144 


_-— 


* Rates are slightly higher if the pensioner or the deceased veteran held the rank of Colonel or higher rank. 
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For assessments lower than 100 p.c., the awards are proportionately less. 


Attendance allowance, which is payable to a pensioner who is totally disabled and in 
need of attendance, and which varies from a minimum of $480 to a maximum of $1,800 
depending on the amount of attendance required, is paid in addition to pension. 


The annual rates of pension for widows and children of all ranks up to and including 
that of Lieutenant-Colonel and equivalent ranks* are:— 


A Bis Con, ee ge ey eet ny Cee rer ddooouroter pour ccnmnm Gb aout s $1,380 
Wirst:cbild sus Sk wshaeiowdires 65, 28s aniiocen plas dam oe gee step inus piniaigeen iam Tae as 480 
cP roras irc) irl Cg ne Ns A eR Me iGo sear a ho Sra. Oe rC.5 OW Oma GAO CU ier 360 
Each subsequent. Child . 0. .c'<..20 00.2200 sine + <0 die cheno +e nielainn ale gh eins it yess «ciel ns 288 


The Civilian War Pensions and Allowances Act provides for the payment of pensions © 
to, or on behalf of, persons who served in certain civilian groups that were closely associated _ 
with the World War II war effort, and who suffered injury or death as a result of such ~ 
service. These groups include merchant seamen, saltwater fishermen, auxiliary services — 
personnel, ferry pilots of the RAF Transport Command, firefighters who served in the 
United Kingdom, etc. 


6.—Pensions in Force under the Pension Act, as at Mar. 31, 1958 


Deen eee ———————— a 


Disability Dependant Disability and Dependant — 
Service Pensions Pensions Pensions ; 
in Liability in Liability in Liability 
Force Force Force 
No. $ No. $ No. $ 

World. War Uiaaie eens sercer 52,521 40, 859 , 007 15,012 19, 629,235 67,533 60, 488, 242 
World’ War liberia. eae. os nines 103, 082 66, 403, 510 17,982 19,712,382 121,064 86, 115, 892 
Pedcetinie sone nate ae en 962 530, 500 426 691,914 1,388 1,222,414 
Special Force. 2. kas ei siie ser 1,484 793,412 156 192,475 1,640 985, 887 
Totals. Vane ee 158, 049 108,586,429 33,576 40,226, 006 191,625 148,812,435 


Section 7.—War Veterans Allowances 


War Veterans Allowances are payable, in Canada only, to Canadian veterans of the 
Northwest Field Force, the South African War, World Wars I and II, and the Korean 
operation; to veterans of Commonwealth and Allied Forces who were domiciled in Canada 
at time of enlistment, or alternatively, have resided in Canada for 10 years; and to widows — 
or orphans of eligible veterans. To be eligible, a veteran must have served in a theatre of 
actual war and, if not, he must be in receipt of a pension for disability incurred on or 
aggravated by service of 5 p.c. or more of total disability or have accepted a final payment — 
in lieu of pension of 5 p.c. or more. Other veterans who did not serve in a theatre of actual 
war and who are non-pensioners but who served in both World Wars I and II and were 
honourably discharged from both services are also eligible. 


The development of these allowances is reported in previous issues of the Year Book; 
the main provisions of the present Act are outlined in the 1956 edition at pp. 3138-314. 


In 1957, Parliament approved certain increases in the rates of allowance payable and 
income ceilings, effective July 1, 1957. Additional changes became effective Nov. 1, 1957, 
including further increases in the rates of allowance and income ceilings; a change in the 
requirement of 20 years residence in Canada to 10 years for Commonwealth and Allied 
Forces; and establishing eligibility from a service standpoint for Canadian veterans who — 
served in England during World War I for at least 365 days prior to Nov. 12, 1918. 


* Rates are slightly higher if the pensioner or the deceased veteran held the rank of Colonel or higher rank. 
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The rates of allowances payable and income ceilings now in effect are as follows:-— 


Monthly Annual 
Recipient Maximum Income 
Allowance Ceiling 

$ $ 
Veterans and widow/(er)s, single status............cccecccceccccuceccece 70 1,080 
Veterans and widow(er)s, married status...........0.cececccceccececee 120 1,740 
Romrans-with, bimd apouse..) (SS g a iow: ty ae 120 1, 860 
NAPIER EL OR CUSe 7, 8., PRR EL sade. POEL I A DOS. oa Ry 40 720 
piraerphens Gl oné-veterdn 2000 ia.s. eh eke cecal Sear 70 1, 200 
Three or more orphans of one veteran............0.cccccccceccccececces 85 1,440 


The number of veterans and others in receipt of allowances at the close of each of the 


fiscal years 1952-58 and the amounts of allowances paid are as follows:— 


Veterans in Cthers in Total in 
As at Mar. 31— Receipt of Receipt of Receipt of Expenditure 
Allowances Allowances Allowances 
No. No. No. $ 
es, Say pa ae a een Se 29, 137 9, 602 38, 739 23,544, 760 
ER orien een Seema eee tiem My. Cataa 30,005 10, 607 40,612 27,114, 849 
il SS SEK <a a tee eee 30, 650 11,737 42,387 26, 486, 988 
maeeieets ) Ser. SMT, Pte at 32,471 12, 883 45,354 27,702,077 
eR ste ere Pesto « Gi dsiss « Siokia vb.< Kove oft 37,930 14, 257 52,187 38, 648, 988 
SEs aS oa ani ep ae me ore 39,691 15,502 55, 193 40, 975, 483 
Ue) eA ah TAS ie SREP eels ae 42,705 17,242 59, 947 47,763, 671 


During the 1957-58 fiscal year, 63,078 cases were reviewed by the 18 District Author- 
ities across Canada, and 19,794 by the War Veterans Allowance Board in Ottawa, so that 
changes in the financial, physical or domestic circumstances of the recipients concerned 
might be reflected in the allowance being paid. Of the 366 decisions appealed during the 
year, 49 were allowed and 317 disallowed. 


Section 8.—Veterans Commissions and Boards 


Canadian Pension Commission.—The Canadian Pension Commission is a statutory 
body charged with the administration of the Pension Act and the Civilian War Pensions 
and Allowances Act. The members of the Commission are appointed by the Governor 
in Council who may also impose upon the Commission duties in respect of any grants in 


_ the nature of pensions, etc., made under any statute other than the Pension Act. It 


reports to Parliament through the Minister of Veterans Affairs. 


It is the responsibility of the Commission to adjudicate on claims for injury or disease 
resulting in disability or death, incurred during service with the Canadian Navy, Army or 
Air Force during war or peacetime. The Commission may also supplement certain awards 
of pension made by the British or Allied Governments (see 1956 Year Book, p. 304). 


The Commission’s representatives, called Pension Medical Examiners, are located in 
most of the district offices of the Department of Veterans Affairs across the country. 


War Veterans Allowance Board.—The War Veterans Allowance Board is a statutory 
body responsible for the administration of the War Veterans Allowance Act. The members 
are appointed by the Governor in Council and the Board reports to Parliament through the 


Minister of Veterans Affairs. 


The administration of the Act has been almost completely decentralized through 
18 District Authorities located in the district offices of the Department of Veterans Affairs 
across Canada. These Authorities make the initial decisions on WVA applications and 


_ arrange for the necessary investigations to be made by officers of the Veterans Welfare 


Services Branch. | 
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The Board, which is located in Ottawa, defines policy, standardizes administrative 


procedures and reviews decisions of the District Authorities, either to adjudicate appeals 
from decisions of the Authorities or to assure the consistent administration of the Act 
throughout Canada. 


Imperial War Graves Commission.—All Commonwealth Governments are 
members of the Commission, incorporated by Royal Charter in 1917, and are represented 
by their High Commissioners in London. The Commission is entrusted with the marking 
and maintenance, in perpetuity, of the graves of those of the British Empire and 
Commonwealth Armed Forces who lost their lives between Aug. 4, 1914 and Aug. 31, 
1921, and between Sept. 3, 1939 and Dec. 31, 1947. The Commission erects memorials 
to commemorate those with no known grave. The Minister of Veterans Affairs is the 
Agent of the Commission in Canada and the office of the Secretary-General of the 
Canadian Agency is in the Veterans Affairs Building, Ottawa. 


The area of responsibility of the Canadian Agency is the Continent of North America 
but it has also certain duties of inspection in Argentina, Bahamas, Barbados, Bermuda, 
Brazil, British Guiana, British Honduras, Chile, Costa Rica, Cuba, Falkland Islands, 
French West Indies, Guatemala, Hawaiian Islands, Jamaica, Leeward Islands, Nether- 
lands Antilles, Panama Canal Zone, Peru, Puerto Rico, Trinidad, Uruguay, and Windward 
Islands. 

In North America the Agency is responsible for about 13,000 War Graves in over 
2,000 cemeteries. Approximately 3,300 servicemen of both wars, missing in operations 
while based in North America, are commemorated on the memorials erected at Victoria, 
B.C., and at Halifax, N.S. 


Construction started late in 1958 on a memorial in Ottawa commemorating by name 
approximately 800 Commonwealth Air Forces servicemen who lost their lives in the 
Second World War while on operations from bases in Canada and the United States, and 
who have no known grave. 
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CHAPTER VII.—CRIME AND DELINQUENCY* 


CONSPECTUS 

ea PAGE PAGE 
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Notre.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found facing 
p. 1 of this volume. 


Section 1.—Canadian Criminal Law and Proceduret 


The system under which justice is administered in a State is never rigid. To have 
it so would be neither expedient nor indeed possible. A judicial system must grow and 
adapt itself to the requirements of the people and the exact limits of the powers of different 
legislative bodies require continued definition. 


The criminal law of Canada has as its foundation the criminal common law of England 
built up through the ages and consisting first of customs and usages, and later expanded 
by principles enunciated by generations of judges. There is no statutory declaration of 
the introduction of English criminal law into those parts of Canada that are now the 
Provinces of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island. Its introduction 

_ there depends upon a principle of the common law itself by which English law was declared 
to be in force in uninhabited territory discovered and planted by British subjects, except 
in so far as local conditions made it inapplicable. The same may be said of Newfoundland 
although the colony dealt with the subject in a statute of 1837. In Quebec its reception 
depends upon a Royal Proclamation of 1763 and the Quebec Act of 1774. In each of the 
other provinces and in the Yukon and Northwest Territories the matter has been dealt with 
by statute. 


The judicial systems of the provinces as they exist today are based upon the British 
North America Act of 1867. Sect. 91 of the Act provides that “The exclusive legislative 
authority of the Parliament of Canada extends to . . . the criminal law, except the constitu- 
tion of courts of criminal jurisdiction but including the procedure in criminal matters’. 
By Sect. 92 (14), the legislature of the province exclusively may make laws in relation to 


_ * Except as otherwise credited, this Chapter has been revised in the Judicial Section, Health and Welfare 
Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


t Prepared by the Criminal Law Section, Department of Justice, Ottawa. 
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“the administration of justice in the province, including the constitution, maintenance and 
organization of provincial courts, both of civil and criminal jurisdiction and including 
procedure in civil matters in its courts”. The Parliament of Canada may, however, 
(Sect. 101) establish any additional courts for the better administration of the laws of 
Canada. It should be noted that the Statute of Westminster, 1931, effected important 
changes particularly by abrogating the Colonial Laws Validity Act, 1865 (U.K.), and con- 
firming the right of a dominion to make laws having extraterritorial operation. Particulars 
of the federal judiciaries are given in Chapter H, pp. 76-78 and provincial judiciaries are 
dealt with briefly at p.78, more detailed information on provincial judiciaries is given 
in the 1954 Year Book, pp. 48-55. 


At the time of Confederation each of the colonies affected had its own body of statutes 
relating to the criminal law. In 1869 in an endeavour to assimilate them into a uniform 
system applicable throughout Canada, Parliament passed a series of Acts some of which 
dealt with offences of special kinds and others with procedure. Most notable of the latter 
was the Criminal Procedure Act, but other Acts provided for the speedy trial or summary 
trial of indictable offences, the powers and jurisdiction of justices of the peace in summary 
conviction matters and otherwise, and the procedure in respect of juvenile offenders. 


Codification of the criminal law through a Criminal Code Bill founded on the English 
draft code of 1878, Stephen’s Digest of Criminal Law, Burbidge’s Digest of the Canadian 
Criminal Law, and the relevant Canadian statutes was brought about by the Minister of 
Justice, Sir John Thompson, in 1892, This Bill became the Criminal Code of Canada and 
came into force on July 1, 1893. It must be remembered, however, that the Criminal Code 
was not exhaustive of the criminal law. It was still necessary to refer to English law in 
certain matters of procedure and it was still possible to prosecute for offences at common 
law. Moreover, Parliament has declared offences against certain other Acts, e.g., the Opium 
and Narcotic Drug Act, to be criminal offences and the same was done in the Defence of 
Canada Regulations and the Wartime Prices and Trade Board Regulations (neither now 
in force) promulgated under the authority of the War Measures Act. 


It is often difficult to distinguish between ‘law’ and ‘procedure’. Procedure may 
be interpreted to relate simply to the organic working of the courts but, in a wider sense, 
it may also affect the rights or alter the legal relations arising out of any given state of 
facts. For present purposes it will be useful to note that writers on jurisprudence describe 
law as being substantive or adjective. ‘Substantive law is concerned with the ends which 
the administration of justice seeks; procedural (adjective) law deals with the means and 
instruments by which these ends are to be obtained.’”* With reference to the criminal 
law the former may be taken to include the provisions concerning criminal responsibility, 
the definition of ‘offences’ and the punishment for those offences, and the latter to include 
provisions for enforcement, e.g., powers to search and to arrest, for the modes of trial 
and for the proof of facts. Broadly speaking, the Criminal Code observes the distinction 
although it might appear that the provisions for preventive detention of habitual criminals 
and criminal sexual psychopaths partake of the nature of both classes. > 


An examination and study of the Criminal Code was authorized by Order in Council 
dated Feb. 3, 1949, and the Commission assigned the task of revising the Code presented 
its report with a draft Bill in February 1952. After coming before successive sessions of 
Parliament it was finally passed on June 15, 1954, and the new Criminal Code (2-3 Eliz. II, — 
c. 51) came into effect on Apr. 1, 1955. A short outline of the system that existed under 
the repealed Code together with the major revisions effected by the new Code is given in 
the 1955 Year Book, pp. 295-298. 


Since the Code came into force amendments have been few and of minor importance. 
An amendment relating to race meetings was passed in 1955 and in 1956 it was provided | 
that motions for leave to appeal to the Supreme Court of Canada in criminal cases should — 
be heard by a quorum (at least five) of the judges of that Court instead of by a single judge. — 


* Salmond on Jurisprudence, 7th Edition, p. 496. 
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The Parole Act (S.C. 1958, c. 38) was passed to implement certain recommendations of 
the Committee appointed in 1953 under the chairmanship of the Hon. Mr. Justice Fauteux, 
to inquire into the principles and procedure followed in the Remission Service of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. The Act repeals the Ticket of Leave Act and provides for the establish- 
ment of a National Parole Board. It is to come into force on proclamation and will have 
considerable effect on the administration of the penal provisions of the criminal law. How- 
ever, it does not directly affect the Criminal Code except in so far as it will empower the 
Board to revoke or suspend a sentence of whipping or an order made under the Criminal 


Code prohibiting a person from operating a motor vehicle, and will transfer to the Board the 


powers, functions and duties of the Minister of Justice in relation to the review of sentences 
of preventive detention. 


Section 2.—Adult Offenders and Convictions 


The main interest in adult criminal statistics is concerned with those persons guilty of 
the more serious crimes. Such offenders are fewer than those who commit summary con- 
viction offences but, from the standpoint of the protection of society, they are more 
important. 


Statistics of indictable crimes are based on persons. When a person is prosecuted at 
the same hearing for several offences, one of those offences is selected for tabulation. The 
rule followed is to select the offence for which the proceedings were carried to the furthest 
Stage—to conviction and sentence if the prisoner were tried on several charges; if there were 
several convictions, the offence selected is that for which the heaviest punishment was 
awarded; if the final result of proceedings on two or more charges were the same, the most 
serious offence (as measured by the maximum penalty allowed by the law) appears in the 
tables. Where a person was prosecuted for one offence and convicted of another (e.g., 
charged with murder and convicted of manslaughter), the case appears only under the offence 
for which he was convicted. Statistics of summary conviction offences are based on 
convictions. 


The figures include only cases finally determined within the year. Those not entirely 
disposed of within the year (e.g., tried but sentence postponed) are held over for the next 
year’s report. 


The new Criminal Code, which became law in 1954 (S.C. 1953-54, c. 51), necessitated 


the alteration of certain statistical classifications. For instance, in the classification of 
_ indictable offences regroupings have been made and some items added and others dropped. 


Also, indictable offences under the Criminal Code are now shown separately from those under 
federal statutes. Summary convictions are now classified under offences under the Criminal 
Code, federal statutes, provincial statutes and municipal by-laws, and methods of trial 


_ have been arranged to conform with the provisions of the new Criminal Code. Thus, any 
- comparisons between these data for 1956 and 1957 and the data published for previous years 


should be made with care. Each table in the following statistical analysis in which revision 
of classification occurs carries a headnote to that effect. 


Subsection 1.—Adults Convicted of Indictable Offences 


During 1957 the courts of Canada dealt with 35,458 adults charged with 61,964 
indictable offences, of whom 31,765 were found guilty of 54,900 offences. These figures 
show an increase over those of 1956 when 30,838 adults were charged with 52,541 indict- 


_ able offences and 27,413 were found guilty of 45,913 offences. 
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1.—Persons Convicted of Indictable Offences, with Ratio per 10,000 Population 16 Years of 
Age or Over, by Province, 1956 and 1957 


a 
OO MaaG \_«0—>tawnOnm@m™@™—™” 


Persons Convicted per 


. 4 Persons Convicted 10,000 Population! 
Province or Territory 
1956 1957 1956 1957 
No No No. No 
Newtoundlandis sd. aces a tenet - Sede Seatetorl Nhe otete reteteral 540 703 23 34 
Prince Hd ward Wsland 2s. d.ccetiinn ae cine cetemiere rere es 68 78 Mi 15 
NG Va SCOURS ae ate cetera ate The Vas Met rateney Re Peel eto oats 1,119 1,234 25 32 
News runs wit Ksgcntircii acide cake stereo austere Se spemendoces 763 827 23 28 
Quebee’k. Fans seaesitee 4 cnaenate ea eee bh ache tae eee 5,710 6,678 20 26 
LO Sry rr a Vo YR NL eR AE TON INS eS RR ey OC 10, 126 11,495 27 33 
IMEATACODS hee ores cae reer reeectertia a iauakoyatela state rar claves Perevelers 1,707 2,246 30 44 
Saskatche wall tscrtisere secistewreteracttas specie eiisieiare.o's esters 1,300 1,176 22 23 
hrs ts ace Re era ne ie EE Or ae 3 oF he Eee Rig OOO 2,540 3,045 35 45 
British’Columbin ieee eire see ce eee ine Pathe a eaelstee 3,491 4,216 36 45 
Yukon and Northwest Territories.............seeee0: 49 67 — _ 
Catnada?. eine Pgeet estes cise our te 27,413 31,765 26 33 


1 Per 10,000 population 16 years of age and over excluding the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
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Indictable offences are divided into the main sources of the criminal law—the Criminal 
Code and Federal Statutes. Indictable offences under the Criminal Code are grouped into 
six classes as shown in Table 2. In 1957 persons convicted of assaults of various kinds and 
obstructing police represented 78.5 p.c. of Class I, which covers offences against the person. 
In that year 8 persons were convicted of murder, 10 of attempted murder and 110 of 
manslaughter as compared with 10, 4 and 84 respectively in 1958. 

Classes II to V deal with offences against property. Thefts predominate among the 
offences in these classes, and breaking and entering and robbery, serious crimes which 
involve acts of violence, are the next most numerous. In Class VI, which includes miscel- — 
laneous offences, the most numerous convictions are for offences connected with the im- — 
proper operation of motor vehicles. In 1957 there were 400 offenders under the Opium 
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and Narcotic Drug Act, of whom 274 were convicted of possessing heroin and 84 of traf- 
ficking; 285 were males and 356 were born in Canada. British Columbia courts convicted 
64.5 p.c. of the drug offenders and Ontario courts 26.8 p.c. 


2.—Adults Charged and Convicted of Indictable Offences, by Class of Offence, 1956 and 1957 


Note.—Classifications in this table have been changed in accordance with alterations in the Criminal Code 
(see p. 303) and are therefore not strictly comparable with those published for previous years. 


rr ne a See 


1956 1957 Increase 
or 
Adults Adults Decrease 
Offence Adults Convicted Adults Convicted i 
Charged Charged 
M. 
No. No. No. 
Criminal Code 
Class I. — Offences against the 
RN tetera cn CT tek Pa 6,137 4,723 6,326 
Abduction and kidnapping.......... 44 28 59 
sault, causing bodily harm, com- 
mon, on police and obstruction... 4,305 3,385 4,358 
Offences against females!........... 833 611 819 
Manslaughter, motor manslaughter 
MM MMABUE EOE ioc theticcuekatrdin Powe ive 189 89 233 
Attempted murder, causing bodily 
BPMAnG Ganger...0. she csc oex onc 170 109 177 
Duties tending to preservation of 
oo ee aie 81 67 55 
Other offences against the person... 515 434 625 
Class If.—Offences against Property 
with Violence................... 4,991 4,503 6, 062 
Breaking and entering a place, 
extortion and robbery........... 4,991 4,503 6,062 
Class IiI.—Offences against Prop- 
erty without Violence .......... 12,9386 10,859 15,911 
Fraud and false pretences........... 1,837 1, 480 2,083 
Having in possession............... 1,065 882 1,402 
Mee Bis gk! roviesiour. . sw v-saide ds 10,034 8, 497 12, 426 
Class IV. — Malicious Offences 
against Property............... 599. 489 669 
Arson and other fires............... 110 78 100 
Other interference with property.... 489 411 569 
Class V.—Forgery and Other Of- 
fences Relating to Currency.... 428 621 823 
Forgery and uttering forged docu- 
SULYSTAIGG 5 S000 SR Ee nae oo 714 609 812 
Offences relating to currency....... 14 12 11 
Class VI.—Other Offences.......... 4,981 4,353 54123 
Criminal negligence in operation of 
MROLOEWehicles.... oo... sce sce ee. 208 166 155 
riving while ability to drive is 
SS a a ar ee rae 2,259 2, loz 2,056 
Driving while intoxicated.......... 421 383 268 
aming, betting and lotteries...... 402 319 852 
Keeping bawdy houses............. 145 28 133 
Various other offences.............. 1,551 1,325 1,659 
Totals, Criminal Code.......... 30,372 25,548 34,914 
Federal Statutes 
Opium and Narcotic Drug Act....... 428 263 482 
Memeriatntes... 62 s:.:....5...6..... 38 26 62 
Totals, Federal Statutes........ 466 289 544 
Grand Totals............. «| 30,838 25,837 35,458 


1 Includes abortion, indecent assault, sexual intercourse and attempt, incest, procuring, rape, attempted rape 
and seduction. 
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SCHOOLING,AGE GROUP AND OCCUPATION OF PERSONS CONVICTED 
OF INDICTABLE OFFENCES,1957 


SCHOOLING ,I957 AGE GROUP, 1957 
PERCENT PERCENT 
40 60 


16-19 YEARS 20-24 YEARS 25-44 YEARS OTHER 
GROUPS 
NUMBER OF CONVICTS 
TYPE OF OCCUPATION o 3,000 4,000 5,000 6,000 7,000 


LABOURER 


CONSTRUCTION 


MANUFACTURING, MECHANICAL 


TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION 


UNEMPLOYED, RETIRED 
COMMERCIAL, MANAGERIAL 
FISHING , TRAPPING, LOGGING 


AGRICULTURE 


3 PRINCIPAL TYPES ONLY, OTHER OCCUPATIONS NOT DEPICTED ACCOUNTED FOR 6,666 CONVICTIONS. 


Table 3 shows that in 1957, 54.6 p.c. of the persons convicted of indictable offences 
had not gone beyond elementary school grades in education, 47.8 p.c. were 24 years of age 
or younger, 9.7 p.c. were 45 years of age or over, and 75.3 p.c. lived in urban centres. Of 
these offenders, 94.5 p.c. were males, 91.3 p.c. were born in Canada, 60.7 p.c. were unmar- 
ried, 19.6 p.c. were recorded as labourers and 9.2 p.c. had no remunerative employment. 


3. Persons Convicted of Indictable Offences classified by Occupation, Marital Status, 
Sex, Birthplace, etc., 1956 and 1957 


Item 1956 1957 Item 1956 1957 
ee SS eee 
No. No. No. No. 
Total Convictions...............- 27,413 31, 765 Tyrer or Occupation—concl. 
Public and protective.........-. 51 =e 
Tyre or OCCUPATION Stidenttescut crcrsrsccer ties 862 1,200 
Other wrens ose ute eae 77 84 
Apriculture.. ccs cs ca weak axes sie 1,282 1,415 || Transportation and communica- 
ArmediSemvicess..c co .scisem eiecrn 522 510 LIOUSH Sake eect terae ree erence 2, 863 3,286 
Clerical 2: ter casiiie cee os Ciepas 1,083 1,074 Unemployed and retired (incl. 
Commercial and managerial....... 1,781 2,318 NOUSE WIVES) eet ene hee eine 2; 017 2,910 
Construction sn ee: sear sesh 3,195 3,847 || Not given...........:.0seeeeeeeee 1,182 1,248 
Perea and cee Secchi Ne ; oe : 1 
ishing, trapping and logging...... ,29 ‘ 
Lawolirer tek. eee 5/839 | 6,226 Maritat Status 
Manufacturing and mechanical.... 3,098 3,650 WSINGlO ines anos seeds ees cece eee Lada 19,276 
Mining Bi eer@ecee. enema te cc ott 644 660. alli Married... 220k «cecine cet oe Wietetorier 9, 262 9,931 
Service— Widowed a -utetucer te Lenoir imt a 26 324 
DOMeSbICH I. ten tect 584 630 PIVOrced ss Aico aia rets erect es 176 229 
Personalomien ee fate ees 682 819 || Separated......-......--2+-es000- 861 929 
Professional, cdecne ves sleemis eciriere 302 312 Not givens. o.ccsn tee co ae sete tr 1,134 1,076 
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3.—Persons Convicted of Indictable Offences classified by Occupation, Marital Status, 
Sex, Birthplace, etc., 1956 and 1957—concluded 


en 


Item 1956 1957 Item 1956 1957 
No. No. No. No. 
Srx BIRTHPLACE 

BPIAO, ius ce undone hvele eshte. actos 25, 837 30, 003 

BRIO NCATE. . ciis hoch cucel cs 1,576 TGA CANAGA nt sss chen ee crs tees 24,268 29,014 
British Isles and other Common- 

EpucationaL Status WEUlbcere hoor ein teks eee 627 721 
WnitediStatess ete cae ee 283 268 
Unable to read or write.......... 460 SGN A Sunes, ee es eet ets 915 1,235 
MMOMIORGATY ar. oles As orn. us laces 14, 646 16, 852 AIR OIA Ce as (2 at AN GA | 51 74 
MepEIPO SCHOOL... . . taidsst es acaa des 8, 815 10,679 || Other foreign countries........... 11 11 
Ee Saye eee Sas oan 696 554 NOG BIVOH Ln ae cb Peskin tacks as 1,258 442 

Grade not stated................ 387 743 

RAV OMNTON os Fede. cic, dec teapel sale 2,409 2,469 

AGE RESIDENCE 

BH Ee VOATS ao. ctse ccs odes cues 6,517 8, 669 
BOO -VCATBs ciccss ove wweeesecas 5, 848 6,526 Urban. cantresiciis scien cae deeees 20,744 23,921 
RDS V CATS on. oisic sca cs cwcuis ves 11, 223 12, 423 Ware districts: : $2. old ocdean bee 6,102 6,593 
MGV COIS OF OVEL «0.3. <.cs<scueccess 2,704 3,076 || Indeterminate.................... 219 541 
PU REVOT Ts. oOo as cece eile’ 1,121 1,071 Noveivers... MiLB, ee hes eY . 348 710 


Female Offenders.—There were 1,762 female offenders convicted of indictable 
offences in 1957, 37.7 p.c. of whom were in Ontario, 15.4 p.c. in British Columbia and 
15.0 p.c. in Quebec. Of the total females convicted in that year, 48.1 p.c. were found 
guilty of theft and having in possession, 9.0 p.c. of various assaults and 8.6 p.c. of false 
pretences and fraud. 


4.—Females Convicted of Indictable Offences, by Province, 1956 and 1957 
SSS SSS 


Females Convicted 
Females Convicted to 
Total Convictions 
Province or Territory 


1956 1957 1956 1957 
nreererneres Sree ee ere ee ee ee eee 
No No. p.c p.c 
Eee Be cual enn ERachenarin  Glpeten damian eatin Tee ee Ma 28 45 5.2 6.4 
ES SS ATS a aa a en ain 6 1 8.8 1.3 
NS EES I, SR eae 2 rn ne nae en ay 44 55 3.9 4.5 
Se ERT na Ga eR SSRN Rms eae aes 8 29 1.0 3.5 
MEER Carell otsvecerssisicie tes se oe oo anaes MAC te hl ee eee 237 265 4.1 4.0 
MIEN tre, eerie). Ary. d eval ante) 65.04.21. Tadic itunes, 567 665 5.6 5.8 
ERE EE 2a) De ORO Cea art sree eniaies vemenets ap 158 222 9.3 9.9 
NM ec ca cuch, SMe eee ek PES SL ES 82 51 6.3 4.3 
errr Oh. sce) te git eh edt ay isl a imcat. 190 154 7.5 5.1 
MII DIREIG. CS29. >. 30. Coblteomelll [co ioe ied. nae. 253 271 7.2 6.4 
Yukon and Northwest Territories....................0000 000? 3 4 6.1 6.0 
RNEOAD ie yk ee oe Vache ttn AR, oe CAS 1,576 1, 762 5.7 5. 


es ee Se ee ee 2 ee ee) eee ee Se ee 


Multiple Convictions.—Table 5 shows the number of persons having more than 
one conviction at a court appearance for the years 1953-57, Multiple convictions occur 
Most often in cases of forgery and uttering, false pretences, theft, having in possession, 
and breaking and entering. 
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5.—Persons Convicted of More than One Offence at the Time of Trial compared with — 
Persons Convicted of One Offence, 1953-57 


Item 1953 


Persons Convicted of— 
DP OLENCOSs cede co dover ciotete srotetreis ieleferaiasiersreletershere\rersisreyeteneners 
CLs Cia DR Be Eoiunor curio don oc conomcd 6 Ucn bar cc 
A OfEOTOES oaieic Roc da ee ewes a getaalalngap eer oscil exejstoto eraceracs 
FO LOI COS sis cere ace eee etre ie erro stot Teusiece © «ies eons « 
6 oe CES Sete ore iets se reiaietoretei ou sels erelamransacactehe aye 
TMi NO ns ees AR AO BORED OSU0 OB GOO OaCOS Ua AHO © Gme 
SiG ttencesemane sets os eicere siete 
Glofienceseracadee cece ee 

1OLotlencesern steers cece ts 
HI Go QOlo fences: sae ee ener eee ere tempest earl 
21 offences and over 


Totals, Convicted of More than One Offence............ 5,706 
Totals, Convicted of One Offence..........-.:eeeeeeeees 23, 861 


30,848 


ney ee ee 


Grand Motalsiicccs.ce erste cee ees: 29,567 


Disposition of Cases and Recidivism.—Of all suspects before the courts for 
indictable offences in 1957, 89.6 p.c. were adjudged guilty; 
(89.8 p.c.) constituted a higher percentage than those against 
considerably between provinces. Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick showed the 


1954 


28,273 


27,413 


the convictions against males 
females (86.3 p.c.) and varied — 


highest percentage (97.5 p.c.) of convictions and Nova Scotia the lowest (84.4 p.c.). 


6.—Persons Charged and Convictions for Indictablie Offences, by Province, 1956 and 1957 


Nee eee eee nna 


pce a | eS | re | Se ROSE | 


1956 
Province or Territory 
Charges Convictions 
No. No. p.c. 

INGx ate iGlene | An conn aapoomebooodn opoogouT ouDed 565 540 95.6 
Prince Edward Island 68 100.0 
Noval Scotiawe ees. s. 1,119 86.5 
New Brunswick..........-... 763 97.3 
ORE Docs ete ce sah aaa t sais eae 5,710 88.6 
OLN ihe OWE ee aaa eainG it oc OR Rniads oc OSCE 10, 126 85.3 
Manitoba er ree tn ction cs arterereinieneens 1,707 96.0 
Ghokatchewalluedch ome sees siieckseare cnet 1,300 95.2 
WM either nn i A ae Ab OoaC OIE ooo cmtucle Gide -053o0 2,540 93.6 
British Cotumibiae-o-eoncnes os ctocereeie enertceere 3,491 89.5 
Yukon and Northwest Territories............+-- 49 49 100.0 

Canada Bence ds octets eee 39,838 27,4138 88.9 


a 


In 1957, 44.3 p.c. of the convicted persons had no previous conviction, 9.7 p.c. had 
previously been found guilty of one offence and 20.6 p.c. had two or more earlier convic- 


tions. Court records for the other 25.4 p.c. were not obtained. 


7.—Persons Charged with Indictable Offences, Disposition. of Cases and Recidivism, 


1956 and 1957 


Leen eee nT 


Item 1956 1957 Item 
No. No. 

Charges... ....2.-esceeeescseaners 30, 838 35, 458 Convictions of males 
Acquittals......,....sseeeeeeeeeee 3,316 3,564 || Convictions of females 
Disagreement of jury...........+.- 11 5 Myst COMVAIGUIONS sc ve cicje slereite rere 
Stay of proceedings...............- 53 69 || Second convictions 
IN oa ce Sang cain ets aa eee 9 18 || Reiterated convictions 
Detention because of insanity...... 36 37 INOt Zivieniesn cscs ioe cere ees 


Pr ee 


sete eee rere 


1956 
No. 


6, 867 


1957 

Charges Convictions 

No. No. p.c 
723 703 97.2 
80 78 97.5 
1,462 1,234 84.4 
848 827 97.5 
7,394 6,678 90.3 
13,319 11,495 86.3 
2,309 2,246 97.3 
1,244 1 94.5 
3,274 3,045 93.0 
42736 4,216 89.0 
69 67 OT 
35,458 31,765 89.6 


1957 


> 


oe SSS SS SS eee 
4 
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Sentences.—In 1957, 28.2 p.c. of the persons convicted of indictable offences were 
fined, 32.4 p.c. were sent to gaol without option of fine, 6.1 p.c. were committed to reforma- 
tories and 7.3 p.c. to penitentiaries, and 26 p.c. were given suspended sentences with or 
without probation. One habitual criminal was given preventive detention, one person 
received a life sentence and eight were given the death penalty. The proportions in 1957 
were much the same as in recent preceding years. 


8.—Sentences Given for Indictable Offences, by Province, 1956 and 1957 


Year and Sentence Nfld.|P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. 


Ont. | Man. B.C 
No. Noe No. No. a Chal 
1956 
Option of fine. 2. i05..5.. 865. 150) 1,750) 2,523) 505 1,069 
Gaol— 
Wnder one year........... 372] 1,728] 2,487] 424 879 
One year or over.......... 7| 148! 407) 146 305 
BEIOLIMAGOLY ..6..... 0005005 ¢ 88} 1,287 29 259 
Penitentiary— 
Two years and under five. 498; 510 79 236 
live years and under ten. . ave 7 10 34 
Ten years and under four- 
BOOM ud ona totes EIR 12 8; — 8 
Fourteen years or over.... 5 3 12 
WD). } co SA Snes aeons 3 1] — 1 
0 es eee 2 3; — 3 
Suspended sentence without 
MOBO... 6 Gea ece' 652} 847; 443 258 
Suspended sentence with pro- 
Fas Ma eee 747] 1,975 70 427 
Totals, 1956.......... 5, 710)10,126| 1,707 3,491 
1957 
mption of fine............... 1,940} 2,749] 708 1,203 
Gaol— 
Under one year........... 1,862) 2,780} 583 1,080 
One year or over.......... 179} 413) 185 337 
meetormatory............... 109} 1,417 36 375 
Penitentiary— 
Two years and under five. 645) 517 80 273 
Five years and under ten. . 56 87 8 79 
_ Ten years and under four- 
I SiS hails be Sie ek 16 20 i 15 
Fourteen years or over.... 9 ij 2 9 
ife DaAIRe Sle leue.el8.0 © = © v4 6 6 6 6 © — ize ] a. 
a eS _ 31 — 4 
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8.—Sentences Given for Indictable Offences, by Province, 1956 and 1957—concluded 
aoe 


Yukon 
Year and Sentence NAld.|P.E.1.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. Sask.| Alta. | B.C. Mer Canada 


ee a | ae | eee 


1957—-concluded 


Suspended sentence without 
PIORALON =. 105 ees es heisianss 59 13} 117| 157] 1,417} 900) 439 88] 324) 219 1) 3,734 


Suspended sentence with pro- 
ation tae cee coe 89 5} 258 38] 445} 2,602} 203) 114) 119] 622 6) 4,496 


pe a a ea | ere | Sanaa: | | ell ee 


Totals, 1957.......... 703 78| 1,234] 827] 6,678/11,495| 2,246| 1,176) 3,045 4,216 67), 31,765 


deen pe erry oh ee tae ee ee ee 


Court Proceedings.—In 1957, 65.1 p.c. of the persons tried by a judge and jury 
were convicted; trials by a judge without a jury brought convictions in 72.3 p.c. of the 
cases so tried; trials by a magistrate with consent ended in convictions in 91.5 p.c.; 
and those by a magistrate who has absolute jurisdiction, in 90.6 p.c. of the cases. Of the 
persons charged with an indictable offence, 92.8 p.c. were tried by magistrate or juvenile 
and family courts, 4.5 p.c. in county and district courts and 2.7 p.c. in higher courts. 


9.—Method of Trial of Persons Charged with Indictable Crimes, showing Disposition of 
Cases, by Sex and by Province, 1956 and 1957 


Nore.—Classifications in this table have been changed in accordance with alterations in the Criminal Code 
(see p. 303) and are therefore not strictly comparable with those published for previous years. 


Year ang madttounnl W8 | Rep. | Que: | Otc] tad: |aaies| Alta; | BC-hc ane aloe 
Moihod.of Trial .|P.E.1.) N.S. .B.| Que. | Ont. an. | Sask. a.| B.C. a a anada 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No No No No 
1956 
By Judge and Jury— 
@onwvictions.....be ee 11) — 19 9 66} 191 26 19 26 80 3 450 
EF. — —_ _ —_ 3 14 1 2 3 5 — 28 
Use quittalsiccuiscnestiocies M. 3) — 18 7 27, 83 10 9 2 40. — 199 
—_ — H— o 8 il 1 = 2 _ 16 
Detention because of i 
INSAL t Yew eee 2) << Bis aS — _— 3 44 — — — yyo— 8 
a - Fj — — — — — ~ 1] — — -— — 1 
isagreement of Jury.. he an 3 em ‘oe <= 
Stay of proceedings.... we -. = et = a : Ne = ssh : oa > : Ar a 
No Bille: eae } 
By a Judge without Jury- 3 
Convictione: sos-sr-n os M.| — 3 36 2} 201) 340 31 43} 159 66 4 885 
F.| — 1 2| — 14 11 1 1 ff 5 — 42 
A cquittal..2...1ciee.n =a M.| — = 6 1 87 137 14 12 35 25 — 317 
FJ) — — _ — 9 8 1; — il 6} — 25 
Detention because of 
INSHAIG Ve ese teak | — — _ yl — — — —_ — — 1 
Stay of proceedings.....M.} — — _— _ — _ 1) — _ 6} — if 
By a Magistrate with 
Consent— 
Con vietionsnstettene «er M.| 359 39] 578|  552| 3,442| 6,620} 848) 713) 1,272) 1,715 30| 16,168 
ine 15 3 24 a 99] 345 62 37 80) . 139 3 814 
INC CUIGtA lenin. see isertetetes M. 15) — 92 12 363 880 9 28 75 164 _ 1,638 
Fy — — 6| — 25 77| — 2 8 19} — 134 
Detention because of 
INGAMICYssscctie enue cee M.| — —_ — — 6| — — 3} — _ 9 
FF. — —_ —_— — _— 2; — 1} — ~~ — aa 
Stay of proceedings..... M.| — — _ — — — 5} — _ a; — 26° 
Fl — — _ _ — —_ Wo — — +) ie : 


7 


ae pl 
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9.—Method of Trial of Persons Charged with Indictable Crimes, showing Disposition of 
Cases, by Sex and by Province, 1956 and 1957—concluded 


Year and Yukon 


Method of Trial Nfld. Peet WD. -D. . . Sask. Alta. ‘B.C: Be Canada 
No. No. No. 
1956—concluded 
_ By a Magistrate, Absolute 
__ Jurisdiction— 
Poe viotion. ...b..c.5... M.| 142 8,334 
ine _ 692 
Je 4810 9b 4 impale et apenas M. — 885 
: FF.) — — 99 
Detention because of 
LACE V1 Sree Oa — — 12 
_— — 2 
Stay of proceedings..... M.| — — 38 
Totals, Persons Charged, 
BODO EPR e leis he oak 565 49 30,8— 
Totals, Persons Con- 
victed, 1956............ 540 49) 27,413 
1957 miei 
By Judge and Jury— 
BON WACTION. 6. 6 Sissi 0 oes M. 526 
Fj) — —_ 25 
PIC OUIGGAL Se... ss cee c M. 231 
ee 23 
Detention because of 
MOSRURI nies has. 5. oe — _ 9 
4 _— 1 
Disagreement of jury.) M i 31 
Stay of proceedings... ‘i mi tbs py i 
1) (LER ae are ‘ 
 Bya Judge without Jury- 
Conviction............. M.| — 1,192 
FF.) — — 36 
Se M.| — — 
fo _ 0 
. Detention because of 
Sa re ae J — — 1 
Stay of proceedings..... M.; — ~ 11 
F.| — —_— 1 
By a Magistrate with 
Consent— 
monviction....:.;...... M.| 393 41)| 16,815 
F. 16 4 744 
hh M. _ 1,466 
f- — 111 
- Detention because of 
AST aad en — 16 
Fj — — 1 
Stay of proceedings..... M.| — _ 34 
FJ — — 2 
By a Magistrate, Absolute 
Jurisdiction— 
Pomviction............. M.| 254 13] 11,465 
p Fr, 29 — 962 
mercduittal.............. M. 11 — 1,161 
2 Fi} — 114 
Detention because of 
ee —_ — ' 
Stay of proceedings..... M.| — a : 
Totals, Persons Charged, 
te a are a 723 69], 35,458 
+ Totals, Persons Con- 
meee vacted, 1957............ 703 67) 31,765 


& 
te tt En 
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10.—Persons Charged and Convicted of Indictable Crimes according to Trial Court, by 
Province, 1956 and 1957 


1956 1957 
a a a) ee eee 
Persons Charged and Convicted by— Persons Charged and Convicted by— 
pas ne Lr ae an ae eS 
. a foie ie 
rovince or Territory agis- : agis- : 
and Item trate cin Pe County | Higher trate pn e County | Higher 
ay Family | Court | Court Totals By lics Family} Court | Court Totals 
cipal Court ees, Court 
Court Court 
No No. No No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland— 
Charged. ica. sone cwten ante 503 48 — 14 565 635 72 — 16 723 
Convictedin. nase echieok 484 45 — 11 540 626 66 — 11 703 
Prinee Edward Island— 
@harged sss .scde cece 64 _ 4 _ 68 70 — 10 — 80 
@onvicted.. 1. eee ek 64 — 4 — 68 70 — 8 _ 78 
Nova Scotia— y 
Charged... auee eee 1,205 3 44 40 | 1,292} 1,357 _ 59 46 1,462 
Convicted es necne.. seas 1,058 3 38 19 1,118 1,172 _ 40 22 1, 234 
New Brunswick— 
@hharced ss tesercman: ace 764 1 9 ill 785 817 os 12 19 848 
@omyicteds.s. eraccete 751 1 5 7 764 804 _ 10 13 827 
Quebec— 
@harged ccc sec em sce 5,281 743 319 102 | 6,445 |} 5,402 | 1,065 773 154 7,394 
Gonvicted:..cssesce es 4,685 739 Paley 69 | 5,710 |] 4,963 | 1,047 559 109 6,678 
Ontario— 
G@harved sc emo! 11,008 50 598 219 | 11,875 || 12,504 8 511 296 | 18,319 
@onvicted sh.csesee 9,528 47 351 205 | 10,126 || 10,921 8 Sif 195 11,495 
Manitoba— 
Charged. sissnvors nseeciet 1,565 1277 48 39 1,779 || 2,047 168 32 62 2,309 
Gonvictedsniese: see ont 1,522 126 32 27} 1,707 | 2,008 167 22 49 2,246 
Saskatchewan— 
C@hareedtaae aera PATE 1 56 32 | 1,366 || 1,186 4 36 18 1,244 
Gonvictediinn sees oe 1,234 1 44 21 1,300 |} 1,139 3 22 12 1,176 
Alberta— 
Charged. ace nc oe 2,470 11 85 148 | 2,714} 3,065 1 2h 186 8,274 
Convictedenc atic ween 2,334 11 71 124 | 2,540 | 2,892 1 17 135 3,045 
British Columbia— 
Ghargedsn..ogeseee ser 3,295 360 106 139 | 3,900 | 4,158 296 133 149 4,736 
Convicted .a-Ase eee 2,979 356 71 85 | 3,491 |} 3,749 292 93 82 4,216 
Yukon and Northwest 
Territories— 
(harvedtacccesten acer 49 — 4 3 49 58 — a 10 69 
Gonvictediensse-sa00er 42 — 4 3 49 58 _ 1 8 67 
Canada— 
Charged... ih e0s6 27,474 | 1,344 | 1,273 747 | 30,838 || 31,300 | 1,614 | 1,588 956 | 35,458 
Convicted..... Scat RY 24,676 | 1,829 837 571 | 27,413 || 28,402 | 1,584 | 1,143 636 | 31,765 


Subsection 2.—Young Adult Offenders (16-24 Years) 


Young men and women from 16 to 24 years of age form 47.8 p.c. of the criminal 
population who commit indictable offences but they comprise less than 21.9 p.c. of the 
total population 16 years of age or over. As this age group includes some of the most 
daring offenders who may be already experienced criminals as well as first offenders likely 
to be turned from crime by further education and training, it seems worthwhile to give 
consideration to offenders in this group as distinct from offenders in the older age groups. 


Of the young offenders in 1957, 57.1 p.c. were still under 20 years of age and 70.9 p.c. ; 


were tried in three provinces—Ontario 36.4 p.c., Quebec 21.1 p.c., and British Columbia 
13:4 "pie: 


ee, CA ae ae 


-) 
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11.— Young Adult Offenders, by Age Group, Sex and Province, 1956 and 1957 


oe 


Yukon 
Year, Age Group and Sex | Nfld.|P.E.I.] N.S. | N.B. Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. Alta. | B.C. ee Canada 


1956 
16 - 17 WGALB i. clercaiveins ate M. 65 10} 154 74; 802) 1,160} 143) 161] 269} 459 1} 3,298 
a ime 4 2 i 29 46 12 13 29 12 1 157 
SN ee Se a M 50 9} 163 91; 502) 1,127; 174) 176] 2781 338 6] 2,914 
F 1 — 1 13 51 17 12 24 20 1 148 
eee. ee M 128 20; 279} 161] 1,159] 2,029] 292) 304) 523! 637 12) 5,544 
F 3 1 14, — 40; 101 33 14 43 54 1 304 
Totals, 1956............ 251 42) 627) 327) 2,545] 4,514] 671} 680] 1,166] 1,520 22|| 12,365 

1957 

Meee ly YATE... ......00.. M. 91 9} 194 97) 1,192) 1,560) 185} 181} 341] 633 1} 4,484 
His 2 1 9 1 38 43 25 9 14 36|. <= 178 
Sala ee ea M.} 103 14) 162 79) 726) 1,503] 238) 147] 372! 483 11} 3,838 
FF. 3} — 8 6 20 63 20 8 20 18 3 169 
A a ae ar M 142 22; 274) 160] 1,180} 2,229} 430] 257) 658! 827 11 6,190 
F 12); — 4 45] 189 33 9 39 48 1 336 
Totals, 1957............ 353 46| 653) 347] 3,201| 5,537/ 931] 611) 1,444] 2,045 24), 15,195 


i chee gl ed) 


In 1957, four, of the eight men found guilty of murder, 31 of the 108 convicted of 
manslaughter and 38 of the 56 found guilty of rape were under 25 years of age; 65.8 p.c. 
of the men convicted of breaking and entering, extortion and robbery were in that group 

as well as 56.4 p.c. of those found guilty of offences against property without violence 
(which include all thefts), 53.8 p.c. of those who maliciously damaged property, 51 p.c. 
of those found carrying offensive weapons and 47.3 p.c. of the prison escapees. 


There were 1,762 female offenders in 1957, 683 of them under 25 years of age; more 
than half (362) of the young offenders were guilty of theft and having in possession. Of 
the 115 women convicted under the Opium and Narcotic Drug Act, 33 were in the young 
adult group as were 29 of the 63 convicted of forgery and uttering; 19 of the 24 female 
prison escapees were also young women. 


12. 


Young Adult Offenders Convicted of Indictable Offences, by Class of Offence 
and Sex, 1956 and 1957 


Norr.—Classifications in this table have been changed in accordance with alterations in the Criminal Code 
(see p. 303) and are therefore not strictly comparable with those published for previous years. 


_ LS —— 


1956 1957 
Class and Offence —_—_———_—_—_. 
Male Female Male Female 
sy at a ae ed Ala lle OPT SRI tele ele eel Boer wt S| eemeek ious = REED h Re an cama 2 
No. No. No. No. 
: Criminal Code 
Class I.—Offences against the Person...................... 1,584 67 1,780 68 
@eeoduction and kidnapping.................................. 20 1 32 — 
sault, causing bodily harm, common, on police and 
SRE ae aE Satis eatin vrei ee 1,178 47 1,298 39 
MEME RUAISE FOIDSICS! =. ol se Soe ded ences oe bs 226 5 230 9 
; aughter, motor manslaughter and murder............. 28 —- 35 Xe 
ttempted murder, causing bodily harm and danger........ 34 4 35 3 
Duties tending to preservation of life........................ 5 — 3 — 
Other offences against the person........................... 93 10 147 15 


1 Includes abortion, indecent assault, sexual intercourse and attempt, incest, procuring, rape, attempted rape 


and seduction. 
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12.—Young Adult Offenders Convicted of Indictable Offences, by Class of Offence 
and Sex, 1956 and 1957—concluded 


Class and Offence 


Criminal Code—concluded 


Class If.—Offences against Property with Violence........ 
Breaking and entering a place, extortion and robbery.......- 


Class Iil.— Offences against Property without Violence.... 
Fraud and false pretences.........0.eseeeee sere ee ret et ners 
Having in posseSsion...........2ssececee reese cence teen nee cees 
CEN RG aieeecs cee ts ee er terete oy ciekt one users note ode sers siete este 


Class EV.—Malicious Offences against Property........-.-. 
Arson and other fireS.o.....-2- fess qs eases oes cite ccere duce 
Other interference with property.............e esse eee cence 


Class V.—Forgery and Other Offences Relating to Cur- 
PONEY... 5 fess fine eo > due e ss Belte < oineine Somes cee > ke 
Forgery and uttering forged documents........+.--+++++++s- 
Offences relating to CUITENCY......... eee ee eee e ee eee e teens 


Class Vi.—Other Offemces...........--.--- esc e see cence 
Criminal negligence in operation of motor VeEmicleses..-- ers. 
Driving while ability to drive is impaired.............+---+ 
Driving while intoxicated. ........ 0... e cece e ee ence eet ees 
Gaming, betting and lotteries 
Keeping bawdy houses........---.seeeeeeee renee eee seen ees 
Various other offences.........-e cece eee eee teeter eeees 


Totals, Crimimal Code.............--+--se+eerees 


Federal Statutes 


Opium and Narcotic Drug Act..........-.-6+. seers recente ee 
Other Statutes eee een clei c elec arslatate-aleles hotartuatotols: 4, chev etap eset sher 


Totals, Federal Statutes............--0-e.0 eens 
Grand LotalsS.c..cce see ae er eee 


Table 13 shows the proportions of young offenders per 100,000 population in three ' 


age groups. 


13.—Numbers per 100,000 Population of Young Adults Convicted of Indictable Offences, — 


by Age Group, 1956 and 1957 


nnn, 


1956 . 1957 
Per 100,000 Per 100,000 
Age Group Population | Change from Population | Change from 
Offenders in Preceding Offenders in Preceding 
Respective Year Respective Year 
Group Group 
No p.c No. p.c 
UG sr V7 2 Yeats sian ay sstiue 3,455 742 +26.0 4,662 958 +34.9 


1S 2519 Wie le repeese. sos 3,062 683 + 8.8 4,007 860 +30.9 
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The sentences meted out to these young people vary somewhat from those given to 
offenders over 24 years of age. Usually a higher proportion of them are given suspended 
sentences, put on probation or sent to reformatories and a lower proportion fined or given 
gaol sentences. 


14.—Disposition of Sentences for Indictable Offences, by Sex, 1956 and 1957 


1956 1957 


Disposition of Sentences 16-24 Years 25 Years or Over 16-24 Years 25 Years or Over 
M F M F. M F M F 
No No No No No. No No No 
Suspended sentence........ 1, 485 135 1,293 205 2,065 150 Gate 206 
BEPODAUION. 0 50.0.escccees 2,387 169 854 117 3,062 187 1,096 151 
ee 2, 482 104 5,108 304 3,003 143 5,413 408 
NN Eos sam acacre neays ere bacco. 3,492 137 5,112 290 4,136 156 5, 745 247 
Reformatory.............. 1,131 52 490 23 1,383 37 494 27 
Penitentiary............... 777 12 1,216 28 859 10 1,426 40 
MN oad. RSLS SL 2 _— 8 = 4 — 4 — 


Through the system of suspended sentence and probation supervising, many young 
offenders receive another chance to make good, and reformatory training gives others an 
opportunity to better their employment possibilities. It is interesting to note that 24.2 p.c. 
of the young male offenders in 1957 were recorded as labourers, indicating that they had 
no particular skill by which to earn a living; the proportion of male offenders 25 years or 
over recorded as labourers was 17.4 p.c. Those recorded as students made up 7.9 p.c. of 
the youths and 9.6 p.c. were reported as unemployed as compared with 2.9 p.c. of the 
older men. Approximately three of every four lived in urban centres. 


Subsection 3.—Convictions for Summary Conviction Offences 


Offences punishable on summary conviction—those not expressly made indictable— 
include all offences against the Criminal Code, provincial statutes and municipal by-laws, 
Summary conviction offences are triable by magistrate or justice of the peace under Part 
XXIV of the Criminal Code or under the provincial summary convictions Acts. 


| It is debatable how far summary conviction offences are of a criminal nature and 
whether their increase indicates an increase in crime. Many are breaches of municipal 
| by-laws and contrary to public safety, health and comfort as, for example, parking viola- 
tions or practising trades without licence, but they do not involve violence, cruelty or 
Serious dishonesty. On the other hand, offences as serious as cruelty to animals and contri- 
buting to juvenile delinquency are included under this classification and such indictable - 
offences as common assault and driving with ability impaired may be tried on summary 
conviction. 

f Summary convictions increased by 2.7 p.c. to 2,466,762 in 1957 from 2,401,730 in 
1956. Decreases were shown in Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, Quebec and Ontario. 
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15.—Convictions for Summary Conviction Offences, by Province, 1948-57 


Nors.—Figures for years before 1951 are for the 12 months ended Sept. 30, 1951; those for 1952-57 are for the 
calendar year. Statistics for the intervening months, October-December 1950, are given in DBS report, Statistics 
of Criminal and Other Offences. Figures for 1900-47 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books 
beginning with the 1933 edition. : 


Le a a 


Year | Nfld. | P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B Que. Ont Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Yukon |N.W.T. Canada 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

1948 ae 2,696] 13,699 12, 189)228, 502 445,911] 52,783 15,488} 19,748] 85,006 385 238]| 876,645 
1949. we. 3,118) 12,617 13, 181}232, 132 510, 837| 72,023) 16, 465 25,551) 94,326 232 57|| 980,489 
1950 . 2,095| 13,137] 21, 732/280, 868 617,565] 79,079] 22,717} 28,344)117,729 553 1721, 183,991 
1951 5,022) 2,195 14,850) 25, 660 267,648) 671,893 118,217] 22,467 39, 956/139, 304 950 304/11, 308, 466 
1952 6,191] 2,578] 14,977) 31, 905/312, 892 819, 253/135, 034] 31,618) 50,443 158,967] 1,342 507||1, 565, 707 
1953. 6,315} 2,529 17,292] 33,308}352,009 960, 764|135, 757 34,764) 57; 463 161,382] 1,482 607/1, 763,622 - 
1954. 7,027| 2,958] 18,096] 35,003)441, 875 1,066, 039]141,290| 46,343} 56, 408)160, 707 1,339 482||1,977, 567 
1955. 8,585| 3,534 19,459) 38,560 444, 143}1, 224, 654 110,632} 46,817] 58,757 192, 589 e. 46||2, 147,776 
1956. . 6,899] 4,396] 25,896] 34,834/495, 660 1,393,510) 56,760} 63,649} 71,193 246,595} 1,464 87412, 401, 730 
1957. 15,441] 4,085 22,805) 46, 127 486, 420]1, 381,336 59,689] 93,127} 88,376 265,908} 1,812 1, 636/12, 466, 762 


In considering statistics of summary convictions it should be remembered that such 
convictions are greatly influenced by the customs of the people and by the application and 
degree of enforcement of municipal regulations. These differ from place to place and from 
year to year and affect summary conviction offences more than they do indictable offences. 


In 1957, increases appeared in convictions under the Criminal Code (17.2 p.c.), federal 
statutes (10.5 p.c.) and provincial statutes (0.3 p.c.). Traffic regulations under provincial 
statutes and municipal by-laws rose by 1.7 p.c. 


16.—Convictions for Summary Conviction Offences, by Type, 1956 and 1957 


Norr.—Classifications in this table have been changed in accordance with alterations in the Criminal Code 
(see p. 803) and are therefore not comparable with those published for previous years. 


Increase or 


Type of Offence 1956 1957 Decrease 
1956-57 
WOfe 3 6 0 ee ee ee ee 
No. No. p.c 
Criminal Code— 
Bawdy house, frequenters, inmates.........-+++-eeeee rere rere erees 565 900 +59.3 
Causing disturbance by being drunk...........-+sseeeeeeeeerececes 4,293 3, 883 — 9.6 
CloTmantiOn ASSAULG nc «cece aol a4 cain See sieivia 6 onsale Disie emesis aise ele ose sis 5, 292 6,521 +23.2 
Damage and interference with property..... BECO cand oe BOOS 2,751 2, 853 Bi 
Disorderly<conduetoso. toes soda vic secteur os ome ee aan ween was 9,873 11,697 +18.5 
Duty of persons to provide necessaries.......+..-+++seeree ree eeeees 1,409 1,842 +30.7 
Gaming, betting, lotteries............. 0. cence erent eee e eee en ees 1,267 2,251 +77.7 
Criminal negligence in operation of motor vehicles............+.+-- 958 1,018 + 6.3 
Driving while ability to drive is WN PAITEG 2 spies s o'srh wee a alee a 15,342 17,017 +10.9 
Driving while disqualified............-s cesses eee ee ee eee e ere eeeees 1,258 2,705 +115.9 
Driving while intoxicated............:.sseeeceeeeeeee rene eceseres 1,683 2,108 +25.3 
Vag vniicy sll. bE ae otis tds Salers RIES aie cece NM Naa he Wiel Nate e e 6,278 8,053 +28.3 
Other Criminal Code. o.c.5 oes. + «0.0 ese Wek 0 poten cushe lel@ inl> +e) aieusnelecchater- 11,110 11,875 + 6.9 
Federal Statutes— 
Indian ntoxicatione..co cc nee: sacle delepee oie cisleitn cers wielaione Loses 8,540 9,716 +13.8 
4 ery ee LORIN EINER eLetter fe Vac ele, cchetd em retters Qyelo 2,806 +18.2 
Juvenile Delinquents— 
Adults who contribute to delinquency.........eeeeeesseeeecerees 1,275 1,842 +44.5 
Other bt ce ene Resides wore artes dete uy ek ecotnrae erelecs >. slanenenens ory cee 206 128 —37.9 
Opium and Narcotic Drug...........ssceeeereee ence cree ee ceeeeceee 36 10 —72.2 
Raikwaye. £00, c0lak Cad. ORO DTA RISE Sie wlohe Silo sifinca a oe means ts $72 1,198 +23.3 
Rlevenue Lawl. came as cp cave icin cies cite erievojois tobe teaieseral Sholarohe slefsrefuielerararaote 9,608 9,500 — 1.1 
Unemployment Insurance........ceceeeceesecreeersescenecsceeeces 1,034 1,408 +36. 2 
Other federal statutes.........ceceececececceccceeeesseseneceeceees 4,542 4,983 + 9.7 


1 Include Customs, Excise and Income Tax Acts. 


‘ 
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16.—Convictions for Summary Conviction Offences, by Type, 1956 and 1957—concluded 


—e—a—aaea—n—es“—“—“=$“—s—=—»—~M—=—~=—«<=$q>=0—=—=—=—™@™$@mmp9a99Ba9M9S OFF SSS 


Increase or 


Type of Offence 1956 1957 Decrease 
1956-57 
ae ee eee ee ee Oe 
ee: No No. p.c. 
Provincial Statutes— 
_ Deserted Wives and Children’s Maintenance....................... 5,610 3,638 —35.2 

MAINE P OMTRTIDA Sct. yx ww SOS a vn ERS Soa s cau he UG on bee 5, 872 6,349 + 8.1 
DSB Ces ie aster ene gna Scien hen DNR Mra Sorina ae rere 565, 483 552, 953 — 2.2 
memnmor Control—Intoxication: 2. i. 2) sic. cil 6 vs oGaedeececcddoues 81,387 87,060 + 7.0 

Re REIS ca ace ee ORCRRE Cite DP NENS 46, 290 49, 280 + 6.5 
memes provingial Btatutes:::.1..e se... ed. Te. sored cn coee. 17,875 25,730 +43.9 
| Municipal By-laws— 

MER IMNEAETT Or PG ae, Us 5's) SMa sah Saale cts ook «ae bie 7,592 9, 503 +25. 2 
Ne ocr eB ct Shane shred pithy taeda oaodrosotbod dock 587,177 165, 680 —71.8 
MEMOS 5 er tthaisrere de ee. USN O EN, nee Bee « sacs oe Mack. 39, 602 37, 878 — 4.4 

Meena? DAL RI, ee ts ens tices Se a ee 954, 182 1,424,377 +49.3 
Totals, ComvictionS.................ccccccccsccccecccee 2,401, 730 25466, 762 + 2.7 


17.—Convictions for Breaches of Traffic Regulations, by Province, 1948-57 


Norre.—Scee headnote to Table 15, p. 316. 


Year Nfid. | P.E.I.} N.S. | N.B. | Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. re Canada 
N.W.T. 
Se AEE Non lp Nbe No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1948 ee se 393) 4,607} 2,469) 174,021] 352,253] 41,074! 6,300] 7,984] 60,493 5) 649, 599 
ma9...... 519) 4,084) 3,729) 188,003] 417,016] 60,127} 7,274] 11,112] 69,545 58} 761, 467 
my00.....: a 366) 4,265) 11,909) 227,857} 508,010] 67,832} 12,362] 13,772| 92,038 138} 938,549 
ool...... 1,773 580} 5,802) 15,641 215, 222 570,895] 106,262} 13,325] 22,923] 112,738 265} 1,065, 426 
yp2...... 2,565 765) 5,109) 20,358) 266,835] 714,810] 122,647} 19,749] 25,693] 132,123 368]| 1,311,022 
: W953.....; 2,719 760) 6,014} 21,296) 309,064] 857,117] 122,370] 21,957] 30,846] 133,295 493] 1,505,931 
is... 3,048} 1,214) 7,040) 21,804] 390,701] 954,749 125,346] 32,666] 28,690] 120,281 272|| 1,685, 811 
med ...... 3,977| 1,637) 7,982) 28,080] 390, 502|1,102,183] 92,514! 32,667} 29,463] 148,809] .. 1,837,814 
. 3,454) 2,199/ 12,167 24,964] 452, 882/1,285,303} 42,998] 48,356] 45,031] 210,041 342!| 2,127,737 
Bpo7...... 10,629| 1,585) 11,493) 35,004) 438, 331|1,268,616] 41,646} 77,808) 55,238] 227,533 298] 2,168,181 


| 


For the year 1957, Ontario, with 40.2 p.c. of the registrations of motor vehicles in 
Canada, had 58.5 p.c. of the total convictions for breaches of traffic regulations; Quebec 
in the same year had 19.8 p.c. of the registered vehicles and 20.2 p.c. of the convictions. 
Th interpreting the figures in this way, however, it should be pointed out that traffic 
Tegulations are by no means uniform throughout Canada and no account is taken of the 
differences in the degrees of urbanization in the provinces. These two provinces have 
large urban centres but in provinces with lower degrees of urbanization, such as the 
Atlantic Provinces, Saskatchewan and Alberta, convictions are lower when considered 
in proportion to the number of motor vehicles registered. 
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Convictions for Drunkenness and Offences against the Liquor Acts.—In 
considering these convictions it should be noted that the same person may and often does 
appear before the courts on such charges more than once within a year and that the num- 
ber of convictions may thus be well above the number of persons convicted. 


18.—Convictions for Drunkenness, by Province, 1948-57 
Norr.—See headnote to Table 15, p. 316. 
ee 8800_0—00O—Oo 
Year NAad. | P.E.L| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Yukon |N.W.T. Canada 


D048 eh aces af 969| 4,151} 4,900] 11,015] 33,446] 2,829) 1,392) 2,580) 9,135 101 24) 70,542 


ROAG 2. coke cet ae 1,089] 4,363} 5,125) 10,419; 33,797) 3,613) 1,497) 4,656 11, 237 126 9} 75,931 
US Ue cape of 907| 3,931} 4,980] 10,942] 35,356] 2,984) 1,503} 3,849) 11,180 240 63]) 75,985 
G5 le rae avers 844 759| 4,432] 6,036] 10,222] 38,577) 3,098} 1,915) 4,691) 13,007 213 104] 83,898 
1952.8 ee 786| 1,049} 5,457| 6,550] 10,702] 36,344) 3,272} 2,264) 5,141 13,479 462 176) 85,682 
195Sr ees 1,045] 1,007| 6,378] 6,712] 9,103] 38,108) 3,729] 2,728 7,753) 13,987 403 229) 91,182 
LOGS eal 866 966] 5,941] 6,957| 10,663| 38,461] 3,892) 2,670) 7,039) 16,637 637 194} 94,923 
1900 Mera te ete 1,015] 1,033] 6,527] 6,067] 9,786] 39,465) 3,616) 3,147 6,275] 16,214, .. 32|| 93,177 
1956 cee 622| 1,181| 8,953] 6,307| 4,843] 41,237) 4,726] 4,441) 8,833) 19, 485 690 494) 101,812 
LOD fivorteccts 1,706} 1,493] 7,263] 6,941) 5,499) 43,181) 5,342) 5,116 9,770| 21,717} 1,021) 1,113) 110, 162. 


There is general interest in the relation of alcoholism to crime but, when examining 
statistics to support the assumption that some crimes are associated with the consumption 
of liquor, it should be observed that accurate interpretation would necessitate allowance 
for population variables such as age and sex distribution and other classifications according 
to social and economic status, etc. 


19.—Convictions for Offences against the Liquor Acts, by Province, 1948-57 
Norz.—See headnote to Table 15, p. 316. 


NE —————————————————————————————_—_—_—_—_—__ nn ET 


Year Nfld. | P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. Yukon | N.W.T.|| Canada 


1948 329| 2,274| 1,274) 1,519] 13,891) 1,921) 2,311) 2,670) 1,448 39 73|| 27,744 
apices 439| 2,053| 1,278] 1,969] 14,339] 1,574) 2,418) 3,081) 1,098; — 10] 28,259 
19502... es 268} 2,192] 1,172} 3,121) 15,761} 1,980) 2,478} 3,504) 1,164 64 34) 31,788 
[OR 371 266| 2,273 818] 1,467) 14,104} 1,961) 2,005) 3,757) 1,251 88 441 28, 405 
TETAS ooh non 475 284| 2,236) 1,172 777\ 15,050} 2,814] 2,527) 6,782) 1,381 243 94|| 33,335 
1953 -C aie see 441 280| 2,124) 1,221| 1,304] 17,1387] 2,013) 3,146) 5,445} 1,508 285 68 34,972 
TOS dy Sar orc 411 368) 2,285 979| 1,203] 18,351] 2,501] 3,484) 5,313) 1,557 251 38|| 36,741 
IE a tecres Ot 571 464} 2,056] 1,014| 1,322] 18,256] 2,102) 3,480) 5,579] 1,545 2|| 36,391 
WOW Baia casi 431 472| 2,027| 1,032] 2,783] 22,430) 2,886) 4,539] 6,867} 2,628 116 79\| 46,290 
MEN Gs Gs oats 546 467| 1,893] 1,661| 1,670) 22,527} 4,513) 4,286} 8,961) 2,622 62 72\| 49,280 


Convictions of Females.—The number of convictions against females for summary 
conviction offences was lower in 1957 than in 1956 by 2.3 p.c. Quebec, Nova Scotia, Prince 
Edward Island and Saskatchewan recorded percentage decreases of 57.4, 42.1, 30.1 and 
25.8, respectively. Traffic offences were the cause of 84.6 p.c. of all summary convictions 
against women in 1957; such convictions fell by 5.2 p.c. as compared with 1956. 

} 
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20.—Convictions of Females for Summary Conviction Offences, by Province, 1953-57 


ea 


fF Percentages of 
; ; Numbers of Convictions Convictions of Females 
Province or Territory to Total Convictions 


a a een ee ee ae 
1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 


es | | en | eee | eee 


Newfoundland........... 328 241 550 487 1054 ie 2B 2. 8e4 | B64 lewd 6.8 
Prince Edward Island.... 47 46 46 103 72 1.9 1.6 1.3 Zac 1.8 
‘Nova Scotia......... eres 602 469 438 873 506 SoH} B26 T2can ht St 4s) coro 
’ New Brunswick.......... 455 586 439 554 583 1.4 Ls7, 12 1.6 1.3 
SRHOUBOC ES Hate ol ee es 9,168 9,024 8,590 14,133 6,021 2.674.220 1.9459:9 bog 
ATION: cts rhetMe. oct 53, 987 63, 384 77,321 88, 237 91,649 OAS HALOS 9) fLs6sss | RGESE OCG 
MUATMITODE Geo cc cc: ovhn's ec! 3,838 4,309 4,853 2,367 2,568 |} 2.8! 3.0] 4.4] 4.2] 4.3 
Saskatchewan............ 617 641 847 1,850 1 aie 1.8 1.4 TSS ei29 153 
BAO DOLEE ie es eck. 1,812 1, 628 1,604 2,218 3,391 OPA PaCS sD “Tale Set 3.8 

e Dritish Columbia.../.... 13,714 13, 864 11,149 14,144 14,711 8554) 826.) 584. <5. Tale bes 
Yukon and N.W.T..:.... 148 18 9 234 364 7.3 | 10.2 | 19.6 | 10.0 | 10.6 
Camada ec g.o 2c. 84,716 94,378 | 105,846 | 125,200 122,291 || 4.8] 4.8] 4.9| 5.2] 5.0 


Subsection 4.—Appeals 


The disposition of appeals dealt with by the Supreme Court of Canada and the pro- 
-vincial supreme courts in criminal cases is shown by provinces for 1956 and 1957 in Table iy 
the disposition of those dealt with by county and district courts against summary con- 


_ victions is given in Table 22. 


21.—Appeals in Indictable Cases, by Province, 1956 and 1957 


. a) i. 


. Crown Appeal Appeal of Accused 
p- ———! a 
peals From Acquittal From Sentence From Conviction | From Sentence 
Year and Dis- 
Province or Court | posed Sub- 
of by | Dis- | New | Con- | Dis- ae Dis- | Ac- | New |stitut-| Dis- Varied 
Courts ||missed] Trial |viction| missed| ¥ 2" missed|quitted| Trial sp Ver-| missed] ¥ #™¢ 
ict 
No No No No No No. No No No No No No 
1956 
Newfoundland...... 3 — o— — ~- — — 1 — “ 
@. . Island........ — — — — — — — — — — — — 
Nova Scotia........ 12 1 1 — — 1 6 1 — — _- 2 
ew Brunswick.... 6 1 1 — — — 3 — 1 — _ —_— 
Meee... ot. Ss. 90 i| — 3 — 3 44 13 8 — 10 8 
MPNEATIO.......ccces. 282 — 1 1 — 3 111 21 16 4 107 18 
Manitoba........... 29 —- — —- ~ — 9 3 2 — 14 1 
Saskatchewan...... 60 — -— ae 2 5 4 2 Z 2 36 7 
Bs Ss 233 2 —_— — — 2 48 28 8 — 75 70 
British Columbia... 359 — 2 a P; 11 146 13 12 a 119 54 
upreme Court of 
SS ae 19 _ 1 1 1 ~~ 9 4 3 — — _— 
Totals, 1956...... 1,093 5 6 5 5 25 380 86 52 6 361 162 
1957 
_ Newfoundland...... 8 — — — — — 6 — _ _ 2 a 
mt. Island........ — — — — ~~ — _ -- _ — _ a 
Nova Scotia........ 22 2 1 1 1 ~— 2 F 2 — 6 5 
New Brunswick.... 9 _ — — os 1 5 1 1 — — 1 
Memtobec............. 100 1 —_ — — — 60 15 4 1 12 rf 
MMMUATIO.....:....... 327 _ 2 1 1 3 149 19 9 4 127 12 
Manitoba........... $34] i — — — — 4 4) o— — 17 8 
Saskatchewan...... 53 1 —_ — — — 2 2 2 1 20 25 
Muiperta............. 302 —_ — — — 2 57 31 5 126 
_ British Columbia... 1 9 
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22.—Appeals in Summary Conviction Cases, by Province, 1956 and 1957 


Appeal of Informant Appeal of Accused 
Appeals |__| SS 
‘ Dis- || From Acquittal | From Sentence From Conviction From Sentence 
Year and Province ae ——_——|= on Sa 
of by Di : : ubsti- : 
s- Con- Dis- : Dis- Ac- is- - 
Courts || missed | viction | missed Varied missed | quitted sh missed Varied 


ei SO ee ee cms Le 


No. No No No No No. No No No No 
1956 
Newfoundland.........-- 2 — — — — 1 1 — — — 
PLO Sislan dete. egets ste «a 14 — — — — — 2 —_ 3 
Nova Scotia.........+-+- 102 6 13 1 — 61 18 1 1 1 
New Brunswick........-. 13 2 — — — 10 _ 1 — 
Quebec.........-56++-+0%- 82 — 6 9 1 37 28 — — v 
OutarlOuses eee: seen 459 3 22 — y 205 126 61 24 15 
Manitoba. cata 4 — 1 — —- 1 2 — — — 
Saskatchewan........--- 25 2 1 1 — 128 4 7 3 — 
IM pertawse cc hse eee 152 8 8 1 — 50 54 5 7 19 
British Columbia........ 134 11 5 — — 58 51 1 2 6 
Totals, 1956..........- 987 BY 56 12 4 444 284 42 38 45 
1957 
Newfoundland........... — — — — — — — — — — 
PpMbd Tslandte aaec. eae — _ —_— — — — — — — 
Nova SCOtia week te. ss 93 12 9 1 50 19 _ — 2 
New Brunswick.........- 19 2 4 3 6 3 —_ — 1 
CIC DOO ace pic <fo elon s mins os 92 — 2 2 36 11 15 —_ 26 
ONntaTIO radar ontosee Cece: 333 il 7 2 4 160 82 31 4 20 
Manittoba--ieaccrsere at — 1 — — 1 1 — —_ —_ 
Saskatchewan.........++- 42 10 2 — — 11 10 4 1 4 
“Ad bertawmcin enn coaee 193 12 11 2 1 84 37 6 10 30 
British Columbia........ 210 15 13 — 1 82 56 4 24 15 
Totals, 1957........... 985 58 65 5 il 430 219 60 39 98 


Section 3.—Juvenile Delinquents 


The Juvenile Delinquents Act defines a child as “any boy or girl apparently or actually 
under the age of 16 years”. Provision is made, however, by which the Governor General 
in Council may proclaim that in a province the definition of a child be a “person under 
the age of 18 years”. This has been done in British Columbia, Manitoba and Quebec. 
Newfoundland considers a juvenile to be a girl or a boy of under 17 years of age. For 
uniformity the figures relating to juveniles compiled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
refer to the younger ages of under 16 years only and deal primarily with cases disposed of 
by the courts. 

The fact that juvenile court statistics furnish the most comprehensive figures collected 
on a countrywide basis makes it important that their possibilities and limitations be 
understood. This Section gives an account of juvenile delinquency in Canada from the 
viewpoint of legal action taken, for in the eyes of the law a child is a delinquent only when 
he or she is adjudged before the court to have committed a delinquency. To many people the 
term ‘juvenile delinquent’ has a broader interpretation but that adopted in this Section 
does not include those boys and girls whose misdemeanours have not been reported to the 
courts nor those given the necessary advice and aid from their parents, their school, the 
police or a child care agency. Moreover it does not include those cases that are handled 
unofficially by the court, where the judge or probation officer makes an adjustment without 
filing a legal record of the offence. The tendency to follow this practice and thus keep 
children’s names from court records is growing and may account to some extent for the 
decreasing number of recorded court cases. ; 


These statistics represent cases of delinquency reported to the courts, from the most 
trivial infractions to the most serious—that of murder. The number of cases brought before 
the courts is influenced by such factors as personnel and facilities of the court, community 


cl 
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interest in and understanding of the function of a juvenile court, and by variations in the 
policies of the courts in the disposition of cases. As more courts are established the addi- 
tional returns may exaggerate an apparent increase in delinquency or may underestimate 
a decrease. In some communities the juvenile court is the only available agency to provide 
services to children; in others there are well established agencies serving children of which 
the juvenile court is only one. 


It should be noted, too, that the total figures do not represent the actual number of 
children charged and found guilty but rather tend to exaggerate them, for a child referred 
to the court two or more times during the year for different offences is counted as a dif- 
ferent case each time (see p. 326). Neither do the figures represent the number of 
offences committed by offenders, as when a child is charged with more than one delinquency 
at a hearing only the most serious offence is counted. 

Reports of juvenile delinquents were received in 1957 from 150 of the 169 judicial 
districts. Nineteen of these had no cases to report. Separate reports were received in 1957 
from 173 incorporated urban centres of 4,000 or more population. 


Juveniles brought before the Courts.—The number of juveniles brought before 
the courts in 1957 was 11,928, an increase of 15.6 p.c. over 1956. Quebec, Manitoba 
and British Columbia showed the greatest percentage increases among the provinces. 


23.—Juveniles brought before the Courts, by Province, 1953-57 
————— 


Percentage 
Province or Territory 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 Change, 
1956-57 
No No No. No No 

TLONN CLAN tie raresreus a eieesiek b+ Soous« 207 229 269 368 319 —13.3 
Prince Edward Island.............. 37 43 31 48 36 —25.0 
BatatESCOLIATE aac Sen eey. eke, OF TD 594 650 576 524 581 +10.9 
BHO We DTUNSWICK 3. ccc cee doen c vse 247 235 210 319 341 + 6.9 
HESS Goch epee ee 1,306 1,229 15323 1,634 2,436 +49.1 
BECATLORe on orton oaths eet ee A 3,531 Bote E 3,605 4, 462 4,861 + 8.9 
MPBEISO Ary ee ia seat Coe aides 405 422 455 676 792 +17.2 
BRSKALCHE WANs: 5-066 6.5 vieccce ceue ne 54 62 58 47 29 —38.3 
DEER Ga oe 421 463 602 756 824 + 8.9 
Bretbishy Columbia... ssc... .6.6<. 1,023 1,037 1,058 1,475 1,705 +15.6 
aIKONGMCIritOry.:..c76f2s-s.020. 6. 4 - — 1 — —100.0 
Northwest Territories.............. - — — 5 4 —20.0 
Canada ee eee 7,829 7,701 8,187 10,315 11,928 +15.6 


24.—Percentage Change in the Number of Boys and Girls brought before the Courts, 1948-57 
eee 


Percentage Change Percentage Change 
from Preceding Year from 1947 
Year 
Boys’ Girls’ All Boys’ Girls’ All 
Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases 
Se ps ce — 5.1 — 1.3 — 4.7 — 5.1 — 1.4 — 4.7 
oe ee ek — 9.0 —24.0 —10.7 —13.6 —25.1 —14.9 
DL ol SSR ee ea ae + 2.9 +11.8 + 3.8 —11.1 —16.3 —11.6 
Ue oc kly + 3.9 — 5.3 + 3.0 — 7.6 —20.7 — 9.0 
NRMP ee oa ecw ose — 5.0 + 4.5 — 4.1 —12.2 —17.2 —12.7 
SE a ee + 8.3 +11.0 + 8.5 — 4.9 — 8.1 — 5.3 
RE a — 0.6 — 4,2 — 1.0 — 5.5 —12.0 — 6.2 
rr en: one + 3.3 +25.9 + 5.6 — 2.4 +10.9 — 1.0 
0. 0 a a +26.9 +19.4 +26.0 +23.9 +32.3 +24.8 
Ee ccc eees +14.9 +21.0 +15.6 +42.4 +60.1 +44.3 


ere eee eee eee eB le es 2 I ee Se 
| 1 Newfoundland included from 1951. 
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Children Adjudged Delinquent.—Over a period of ten years it has been found 
that between 80 and 90 p.c. of the children brought before the courts each year have been 
adjudged delinquent. The number of delinquents in 1957 was 9,679, an increase of 7.7 p.c. 
over 1956. The major increases in 1957 were shown in British Columbia and Quebec. | 


25.—Juvenile Delinquents, by Province, 1948-57 


Yuko 
Year Nfld. | P.E.L.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. |} Alta. | B.C. oy Canada 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No No. 

OAS rcs Cricut intl a 28 421 263 | 1,864 | 2,799 364 169 237 999 11 Upahas 
LOAQRS 2394 va eun ceskeiete re 49 433 198 | 1,323 | 2,541 403 171 246 833 1 6,198 
ODO cpt neat ere. a 10 351 258 | 1,369 | 3,056 400 76 204 688 6 6,418 
AOD eer nce aes 175 52 483 261 | 1,180 | 3,024 347 64 242 815 1 6,644 
O52) ae to eitteemkasel 215 29 356 267 628 | 2,889 409 81 317 877 _ 6,068 
TOSS ok Gaia Sarees 196 33 443 235 773. \ 2,975 360 49 357 952 4 6,377 
TODA apeierecrs ees aus 218 43 440 224 678 | 2,945 341 59 428 956 —_ 6,332 
1955S... Ae ete 254 30 390 202 | 1,040 | 3,138 401 57 535 978 — 7,025 
LOSG Ws Acc ntact 336 48 412 311 | 1,184 | 3,945 593 44 715 | 1,391 6 8,985 
LGD fe evo tee femcceietes 301 35 492 324 | 1,351 | 4,051 708 26 766 | 1,621 4 9,679 


Offences.—Thieving is the most prevalent delinquency among boys and, together 
with receiving stolen goods, was the reason for court appearance in 41.0 p.c. of all cases 
in 1957. Breaking and entering and robbery were committed by 23.0 p.c. of the delinquent 
boys and another 11.1 p.c. committed wilful acts against property. Only 2.8 p.c. of the 
boys were guilty of offences against the person and 43.9 p.c. of these were charged with 
common assault. 


Incorrigibility (23.8 p.c.) and thefts (20.2 p.c.) were the complaints against 44.1 p.c. 
of the delinquent girls in 1957. 


26.—Juvenile Delinquents by Group of Offence, and Ratio per 100,000 Population 
7-16 Years of Age, 1948-57 


Seen ee eee ee ee eee ee 
So 


Offences Offences . Forgery 
Offences against against Wilful and 
against Property Property Offences Offences Other Total 
the with iLouk against against Offences _ || Convictions 
Person Violence Violence Property Currency 
Year Oe ee ee oe ee ee ee 
Bene Batic Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio 
O O to to to to to 
No. Popu- No. Popu- No. Pop No. Pare No. Pore No. Ponte. No. Popus 
lation lation lation lation lation lation lation 
1948 pease. 204 10) 1,229 64| 2,400} 124) 729 38 15 1] 2,578] 134] 7,155} 371 
1949) 3 ee one 176 9} 1,346 67| 2,244, 113) 600 30 15 1] 1,817 91} 6,198} 311 
TODOEE ae. aie 151 Wide sod 65] 2,394 116] 667 32 16 1] 1,853 90}, 6,418] 311 
195 Tae ee 188 9} 1,542 72) 2,563} 119] 765 36 20 1] 1,566 73 6,644] 310 
T9527 ge Se cece eon 172 8} 1,456 65] 2,496] 112) 683 28 25 1] 1,286 58|| 6,068] 272 
LUGS a tee Rant ct 3 169 7| 1,416 61| 2,415] 103} 770 33 19 1] 1,588 68] 6,377| 273 
LOSE tot oe dace eyereeotead 184 7| 1,444 59} 2,489 102 673 28 a2 LOO 62|| 6,332 259 
LODDMA eee ee cae 181 7| 1,548 61| 2,767 108 629 25 29 1) 1,871 73|| 7,025 275 
1O56% esearch Ne Mls 250 9} 1,888 69] 3,572| 131] 889 31 39 1| 2,397 88]| 8,985} 329 
1957s Biase eel aee 254 9} 2,005 70} 3,764) 1382) 994 30 28 1| 2,634 92) 9,679] 339 


1 Newfoundland included from 1951. 
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27.—Juvenile Delinquents classified by Offence, 1953-57 


Offence 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
No No No. No No 

Sema ROM ANG amr ders. 3.25. Ni. soos « ciece oicde coe cibec _- — 2 1 1 
Se ie aaa le IR lle te Re Rah ieee alts 1 — — — 1 
Rape and attempt, sexual intercourse and incest............ 5 — 3 4 5 
Indecent assault (male and female)......................... 28 32 39 26 63 
Assault, causing bodily harm and danger................... 16 24 12 49 38 
DPMMME ers Poe per She Re 89 76 71 115 115 
Interfering with transportation facilities.................... 11 10 3 12 1 
Other offences against the person.......................... 19 42 5 43 30 
Breaking and entering a place.............................. 1,391 1,421 1,522 1,849 1,970 
SS RIPRCORUOTEION 5. 66. a. dk w dios ne ees ened Swen 5 23 6 3 
Theft and having in possession......................0--.... 2,290 2,346 2,643 3,389 3,566 
@ralse pretences and fraud........... 00.0. ccc cee c cece cecece. 15 14 
RSIS RCE SEER pean Siiereie gire e aeeceegnn Geen SNL 34 26 15 33 83 
Other interference with property........................... 686 647 614 806 911 
Forgery and offences relating to currency................... 19 32 29 39 28 
ancorrigibility and vagrancy....... 2.2... 000. 00ceeeccn. cc 529 441 533 586 633 
as, gS a a ne ea Pa ea 139 137 223 211 197 
IT OUI OLONCEB ea. . vivie Caseu yok bos once cadewet. hk. 1,080 1,055 Ie2ts 1,769 1,978 

SPMURR a Sehr eee Shee tebe. leas. Bee hs: 6,377 6,332 7,025 8,985 9,679 


a es 


Sex and Age.—Juvenile delinquents are predominantly boys. The proportion for 
all offences in 1957 was approximately one girl to eight boys, a ratio that has remained 
much the same over a long period. Juveniles of 13 to 15 years of age comprised the 
majority of delinquents in 1957—75.8 p.c. of the boys and 88.0 p.c. of the girls. However, 
346 boys and 12 girls (3.7 p.c. of the children) were under 10 years of age. 


28.—Percentages of Delinquent Boys and Girls, by Age Group, 1956 and 1957 


1956 1957 
Age Group ae 

Boys Girls a ~ Boys Girls 3 a 

rf ft 
p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 

MME ers ert r se ey! fetes chs 24.8 9.9 onl 24.0 12.0 22.6 

ERTS eters cro ed. Peery ek wine onde widens 74.0 89.1 15.7 75.8 88.0 biGies 

NT do shh lw oles ye 1.0 12 0.2 — 0.1 

“CUES Shp a Re Pe ES ed a we 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


ne te 


Education and Employment.—Many causes contribute to backwardness in school 
work. The retarding influence may be illness, over-crowding in the home, disturbed family 
situations or dull mentality. Presuming that six years is the usual age for entering the first 
grade, 47.7 p.c. of the boys and girls in 1957 were reported to be two or more years below 
the normal grade for their age and 3.4 p.c. of the boys and girls were a year or more above it. 


Nearly two-thirds (62.5 p.c.) of the boys had attained grade 7 and 52.0 p.c. of the 
girls grade 8 at the time of delinquency. The majority of boys who had left school had 
reached grades 6 to 8 and the girls, grades 7 to 9. Some high school education had been 
achieved by 24.4 p.c. of the boys and girls, 
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29.—Age, Sex and School Grade of Delinquent Boys and Girls, 1956 and 1957 
(B=Boys; G= Girls) 


De Se eS SS a aaa Ale 
Elementary S me elin- 
econd- | Auvxili- Not 

Age 5 6 7 8 ary ary Given quents 
BacGe| BaTeGaie B G B G B G Bewe |B: 2G Bara 4s G 

No.|No.|No.|No.| No.| No.| No.| No.| No.| No.| No.|No. No.|No.|No.|No.|| No.| No 

1956 

OSES 5600.50 | rst Nh EI A ae Seren cal ne | ee ae ed 1] — 24 2 
Qe a per tan 3 ees ee aan ree Zeer =| 3) | 1] — 2| — 98 3 
8) Ce A ra ay ue 1 C1 aes | a 4); — 5} — |} 202 8 
NORMS Conc mee AN EG HE 14 J 44 —| —} —|f| —|— 2| — 13] — || 318 15 
TLS Pep ewe ahs 4| 147 6| 126 16 29 2—| —} —I|— 3; — 17 1} 501 29 
PORE es kn See 2 3} 191 9| 230 15| 178 13 39 5 6 1] 12); —} 39) — 833 44 
TB) ee Bie 6 oer 6| 161 8} 298) 26] 421 53) 282 36 5S 72s 2) 46 71,384] 155 
AMS eb a, 10! 107} 20} 197 23) 455 63] 538 450] 82} 34] 11] 61] 101,902} 306 
TR co. th 8 cee 71 86) 10) 221 98] 350| 56} 543} 101/1,208] 206) 40] 13] 117) 24//2,611) 445 
Not given........ a ee ee eh Pa ca al 95 10 


49| 795| 61|1,089} 109/1,437| 187/1,402]} 227/1,722| 306) 119) 26) 396 52\7,968}1, 017 


1957 

TGVGaTts tad tua ee A eee eet hr eee Fem Re ican | eee | eel 26 1 
Se ae ah es Sr tae | Meee eee emcee | me 1] — 80 & 
Oa PRA 1 aaa a a els 1] —} —}]—] 240 8 
DMR ata ooo. 13} 118) 5 15 i 4 — | —f =|] =] — 3} — 1) — |) 386 19 
1 ln Be Alea 7} 186} 16) 130 8 33 3} = t) —}— 8 1 2} — || 528] 36 
12m S 5 ANS: ee 11] 160} 20) 271 18] 180 15 ail 8 7 1) 15 3] — | — || 781 76 
US ees Oe reat pr ee 4) 156} 10} 275) 33) 455 78| 272 44 AGT Ml ul 8 2| — |/1,318} 188 
RRS So Rey. cee 10) 119} 14) 199 39} 609 88] 599} 106] 488] 100] 380) 15 5 12,113) 373 
iki oe peg: cooee 8] 98 9} 211 33] 458 72| 665)  97|1,456] 250) 46 7| 25) 918,006] 485 

INotgiven. ..- 0 eS | Oy Fy |e | el eee ec 174) = WA == 
Totals, 1957.... 65| 849} 74/1,101| 132/1,736| 256)1,567) 256/2,000| 362 4114) 34) 48) 10/8,490)1,189 


In 1957, 8.8 p.c. of the delinquent boys and 12.2 p.c. of the delinquent girls were not 
attending school. At the time of leaving school their ages ranged from 9 to 15 years, the 
majority being 14 to 15 years. One-third of the delinquent boys who had left school were 
unemployed. The largest group of wage earners (90) were in occupations concerned with 
transportation, such as messengers, helpers on milk delivery routes, truck drivers’ 
assistants, etc. Nearly half of the girls were idle after leaving school. Factory work and 
domestic and personal services were the main occupations of those employed. 


Birthplaces of Juvenile Delinquents and their Parents.—Canada was the 
country of birth of 93.2 p.c. of the juvenile delinquents in 1957 (the place of birth was not 
recorded in 1.4 p.c. of the cases); 5.4 p.c. were born in the British Isles, Europe, the United 
States, and Asia. Ontario was the province of residence of 52.9 p.c. of those born outside 
Canada. 


Both parents of 78.5 p.c. of the delinquent children in 1957 were born in Canada and 
another 10.6 p.c. had one parent born in this country. To evaluate these figures com- 
parison should be made of population ratio of children from 7-15 years of age whose parents 
were Canadian-born with those whose parents were born elsewhere. 


Home Circumstances.—The type of home in which he lives and the amount and 
quality of supervision he receives are important factors in a child’s behaviour. The 
statistics of the marital status of the parents and the place and type of residence of the 
child reflect home conditions and are worth recording as possible reasons for social or 
emotional maladjustment. The parents of 77.0 p.c. of the delinquent children were 
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reported to be living together in 1957 but homes broken by separated parents, divorce 
or death was the background of 19.9 p.c. of the delinquent boys and girls. The mothers 
of 13.0 p.c. of the juvenile delinquents were employed other than in the home and the 
mothers of another 2.2 p.c. were dead. The fathers of 6.3 p.c. of the cases were deceased. 
Of every five juveniles who appeared in court, four were urban residents; 91.5 p.c. were 
living in their own homes at the time they got into difficulties; 4.3 p.c. of them were in 
foster homes, either with a relative or some other person; and institutions were the homes 


of 1.3 p.c. of them. 


Sources of Complaint.—The police were the complainants in the majority of 
juvenile cases, 83.9 p.c. of the boys having been charged by them. Probation officers 
and parents were responsible for 6.0 p.c. and 2.5 p.c., respectively, of those charged. School 
authorities referred 1.6 p.c. of the boys to the courts and social agencies another 0.6 p.c. 


The proportion (59.9 p.c.) of girls charged by the police was considerably less than the 


proportion of boys so charged. Parents made more use of the courts for girls than for 


boys (17.2 p.c.). School authorities laid complaints in 5.8 p.c., probation officers in 8.9 p.c. 
and social agencies in 4.0 p.c. of the girls’ cases. 


Disposition of Cases.—In 1957 not quite one-half of the children’s cases (44.3 p.c.) 
were heard within four days of the charge and (64.2 p.c.) within nine days. However 10.7 p.c. 
of them had to wait at least two weeks and 11.2 p.c. waited a month or more before the 
first hearing. These waiting periods may be explained in various ways. 


Some county courts sit only twice or even once a month, Hearings may be deferred 
because of sickness in the family, school examinations, stormy weather or long distances. 
The chief cause for delay, however, is the time it takes to investigate the facts properly. 
The probation officer, and frequently there is only one to a court, has to find out what 
occurred at the time of the delinquency; he must get in touch with the parents and the 


‘school, learn something of the home situation, perhaps arrange medical or psychiatric 


examinations and explore community resources. The disadvantage of a long waiting 
period is outweighed by the assistance the court receives in deciding the form of treatment 
best suited to the child’s needs and the type of care that will be the most economical for 
the community. For these intervening days or weeks most children are left in their own 
homes while a minority are placed in detention homes and, in the long run, whether the 
effect of the waiting period is good or bad is determined by the care given the youngster 
during that time. 

Juvenile court judges heard 94.0 p.c. and magistrates 5.6 p.c. of the juvenile cases 
before the courts. The balance were heard by justices of the peace. The proportion of 


_ those declared delinquent (95.2 p.c.) in the magistrates’ courts was greater than in the 


i 


juvenile courts (80.3 p.c.). In the former courts 2.1 p.c. of the cases were dismissed while 
in the juvenile courts only 2.8 p.c. were dismissed but 16.9 p.c. were adjourned sine die. 

Some courts consider children whose hearings are adjourned sine die as delinquent 
while others do not but, for the sake of uniformity, the latter point of view is maintained 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. In assessing the total problem of juvenile delin- 
Queney, however, cases adjourned sine die have to be taken into account for, when the 
proportion of cases dealt with in this way increases, the proportion of those declared 
delinquent declines. 


39.— Juveniles before the Courts, Dismissed and Delinquent, 1953-57 


i DbbwtwOtwtttiii a —————————————— es 


Item 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
I a 
No p.c No p.c No. p.c No p.c No p.c 
Before the Courts...... 7,829 | 100.0 | 7,751 | 100.0 | 8,187 | 100.0 10,315 | 100.0 | 11,928 | 100.0 
Muemissed............. 216 2.8 237 So! 207 75) 221 2.1 33! 2.8 
Adjourned sine die...... 1, 236 15.8 1Pse 15.2 955 1D heyy 1,109 10.8 1,918 16.1 
melinquent............ 6,377 81.4 6, 332 81.7 7,025 85.8 8,985 87.1 9,679 81.1 
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Sentences for delinquent boys usually differ somewhat from those for girls. In 1957 
the proportion of boys put on probation was 42.5 p.c. and of girls 45.0 p.c. Fines or 
restitution were meted out to 25.0 p.c. of the boys but to only 11.5 p.c. of the girls. This 
is because damage to property, for which restitution seems a reasonable adjustment, is 
committed relatively more often by boys than by girls. A much larger proportion of 
girls (29.4 p.c.) than boys (14.3 p.c.) were sent to training schools. Final disposition of 
case was postponed for 10.0 p.c. of the girls and 12.8 p.c. of the boys were given suspended 
sentences. 


31.—Disposition of Delinquents, by Type of Sentence, 1948-57 


Nee ae Pea 


Renrk: Probation | Protection] Fined or | Detained | Sent to Final Dis- Corporal Mental 
Year a ar ad of (0) Made Res- In- Training | position Punish- Hes 
sa Court Parents titution | definitely| School | Suspended} ment sie 
No. | p.c. | No. | p.c.| No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. No. | p.c. | No. | p.c.'| No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. No. | p.e. 
OA SBN ete: 948] 3.4/2,201| 30.8} 55) 0.8]1,850) 25.8} 47 0.7/1, 120] 15.6]1,622] 22.7) 12) 0.2 
NG 49 35 196] 3.2|2,141) 34.5 98| 1.6/1,655} 26.7 39] 0.6)1,036| 16.7}1,029) 16.6 AN Oe 
O50 Mere: 354| 5.5)/2,392) 37.3 94; 1.4/1,148) 17.9 96} 0.4)1,144| 17.8]1,257) 19.6 sap Wel: 
195) noes. 309| 4.6/2,313] 34.8] 154) 2.3/1, 433 21.6 45} 0.7/1,141| 17.2|1,247) 18.7 21 0.4 
O52 eine 243} 4.0/2,412| 39.8] 148) 2.4/1,015 16.7 1] -- 1,152) 19.0}1,095) 18.1 2| -- 
LODSee Ree 927| 3.6/2,620] 41.1) 186] 2.9]1,147| 18.0} 28 0.4/1,107| 17.4]1,062] 16.6) —| — 
1954: cae 199] 3.1/2,595) 41.0} 174] 2.8)1,095 Wee) 27\ «0, 4)4.121) 47.711, 119) A7ed, 2) -- 
LOSa2 ee 181| 2.6/3,067| 43.7] 365} 5.2|1,064 15.1 50] 0.7/1,180| 16.8]1,118) 15.9) — _ 
1956-235 35 4.0|3, 155] 35.1) 404) 4.5)2,015 22.4 30] 0.3/1,440) 16.0)1,577| 17.6) — —_ 5} "Or 
Vie eey aad 460| 4.7/3,822} 39.5} 300) 3.1)2,261 23.4 63] 0.7/1,563) 16.1/1,202} 12.4 1] -- 7. "Oxd 


1 Newfoundland included from 1951. 


Actual Number of Delinquent Children.—As stated in the introduction to this 
Section, the figures in the foregoing tables do not represent the actual number of children 
charged and found guilty, since a child referred to the court more than once in a year 1s 
counted as a separate case each time. Thus the 11,928 appearances before the court in 
1957 (Table 23), which resulted in 9,679 delinquencies (Table 25), involved 8,811 children. 
Of these 8,811 children, 8,075 were found delinquent on one occasion during the year, 
as shown in Table 32, but 911 of these 8,075 were reported as having been found delinquent 
one or more times in previous years. 


32.—Total Delinquent Children, by Number of Delinquent Appearances, 1956 and 1957, 
with Number of Appearances in Previous Years 


Total Delinquent Appearances in Previous Years 
Year and Delin- 
Number of Delinquent | quent 1 
Appearances Chil- 0 or 1 2 3 4 5 6 a 8 8) 10+ 
dren More 

ee No No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No No. | No. | No No 
ITOMAINMOLE eae stone es 8,238 || 7,122} 1,116) 679 262 107 39 18 7 3 1 —_— —_ 
freee Seat DR Sie «gets 7,597 || 6,671 926 570 219 83 31 15 5 3 — _ — 
DOS een il RMR ABE Cet ae Ha 568 402 166 93 39 21 8 3 2 — —_ — — 
3. Senin, ates ess oa: 56 40 16 11 4) — — — — — — — — 
Ainge i ah ae 9 4 5 4| — 1| — — — — 
See Le ch ae epeekes 4 2 2 1 —_— i — — — — — —_ — 
Gis dtc eh Riera ae ee 24 1 1 — — 1 —_ — — — — — — 
H ind seca hyce eeah Sree Sets Gem OLONE 1 1 — — -— — — — — = — — —_ 
Bee Rah EEE Race tne 1 1 — — — — — — — — — “= —_ 

1957 
Lior mores ce 8,811 7,716 | 1,095| 594} 247 | 138 54 23 15 11 5 5 3 

i htod Messe soto met" 8,075 || 7,164) 911 509 196 110 43 20 11 il iS 5 3 

a Ae oa Oe Medi Sel Re Rie cae 631 487 144 62 46 22 10 1 2 —_ 1 — _ 
Bea tet kee 8 cee Bie SiS on 86 56 30 19 3 2 1 2 2 — 1 — _ 
AES hie AO OER 11 6 5 2); — 3; — — — — — — -—— 
Spits S 5 AOL ARTS Es BIS OOS 6 3) 3 1 1 1 —_ —_ — — — _ 
Dyess era aaa Ma Apes «afi Aer 2 — 2 VW 1 — — —— — —_ — — —_ 


eye, 
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Section 4.—Penal Institutions and Training Schools 


Penal institutions may be classified under three headings: (1) penitentiaries, where 
prisoners have long sentences and the turnover is slow; (2) reformatories, where the turn- 
over is also rather slow; and (3) common gaols, where the turnover is extremely rapid. 


If the average of the figures for inmates at the beginning and at the end of the year 
be considered the average population for the year, and the number of discharged as the 


turnover, the turnover in the years 1956 and 1957 was: in penitentiaries, 57 and 56 p.c.; 


in reformatories, 373 and 362 p.c.; and in gaols, no less than 1,742 and 1,833 p.c. respectively. 


In considering these figures it should be borne in mind that the common gaol popula- 
tion changes from day to day and is made up partly of accused persons awaiting trial who 


may be either liberated or sent to a penitentiary or reformatory. 


33.—Movement of Population in Penitentiaries, Reformatories and Gaols, 1953-57 


eee 


Type of Institution and Item 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
No No No. No No 
Penitentiaries— 
mates in custody at beginning of year........ 4,686 4,934 5, 120 5, 507 5,508 
Mamitted during the year..................... 8,119 3,209 3,096 Bye 2,977 
Discharged during the year................... 2,871 3,089 2,709 ont 3,053 
Smrcustody at end of year: 6.055 6. 6.ccececcees. 4,934 5, 120 5,507 5,508 5, 432 
Reformatories for Men— 
Inmates in custody at beginning of year........ 2,828 2,818 2,906 2,990 2,924 
Admitted during the year..................... 9,331 10,081 10, 804 10,964 11,532 
Discharged during the year.................... 9,341 9,993 10,720 11,030 11,197 
aeustody at.end of year..........¢0c2...60ee 2,818 2,906 2,990 2,924 3,259 
Reformatories for. Women— 
nmates in custody at beginning of year........ 178 160 155 165 168 
Admitted during the year..................... 513 591 622 630 541 
Discharged during the year.................... 531 603 612 627 564 
ma eustody atend of year...................... 160 148 165 168 145 
Common Gaols— 
Inmates in custody at beginning of Vieatier- bey 5,599 5,779 6, 279° 6,391 5,901 
Admitted during the VCH Terror oun creer toys ere ob 93, 890 100, 519 108, 661° 106, 563 112,610 
Discharged during the year.................... 93,710 100, 019° 108, 549° 107,053 11274 
in custody at end of year:..................... 5,779 6, 279° 6,391" 5,901 6,340 
Totals— 
Inmates in custody at beginning of year.... 13,291 13,691 14,460" 15,053 14,501 
Admitted during the year................... 106,853 114, 466 123,183 121,269 127,660 
Discharged during the year.................. 106,453 113, 704: 122,590" 121,822 126,985 
In custody at end of year.................... 13,691 14,453" 15,053" 14,501 15,176 


I ey 


Subsection 1.—Penitentiaries* 


The penitentiaries of Canada are administered by the Penitentiaries Branch of the 
Department of Justice. Eight institutions are included in the system, the two largest 
being at Kingston, Ont., and St. Vincent de Paul, Que. Others are at Dorchester, N.B., 
Prince Albert, Sask., Stony Mountain, Man., New Westminster, B.C., Collin’s Bay, Ont., 
and St. John’s, Nfld., though the latter is operated under provincial authority. Included 
also in the system is a Federal Training Centre at St. Vincent de Paul operated for the 
treatment and training of offenders under 25 years of age and a Penitentiary Staff College 


* Prepared under the direction of R. B. Gibson, Commissioner of Penitentiaries, Ottawa. 
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at Kingston for the training of penitentiary officers through courses of instruction and 
training conferences. In April 1957, Joyceville Institution, ten miles from Kingston, 
started operating as part of Kingston Penitentiary. Its present accommodation is limited 
to 48 inmates, but when construction is completed the capacity of this new eastern insti- 
tution will be increased to 500. It will then become a self-contained organization distinct 
from Kingston Penitentiary. During the year ended Mar. 31, 1958, the average daily 
population of the penitentiaries was 5,311 and the total net cash outlay for maintenance 
for the year was $10,965,174 or $5.66 per inmate per day. 


Females given penitentiary sentences in the various provinces are sent to the Prison 
for Women at Kingston, Ont., where special quarters and staff are maintained for their 
detention and supervision; inmates in custody on Mar. 31, 1958, numbered 85. 


Since the proclamation of the Penitentiary Act on Sept. 1, 1947, many of the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission (1938)—usually called the Archambault Com- 
mission—to investigate the penal system in Canada have been implemented. The 
Commission made 88 recommendations 68 of which involved action on the part of the 
Federal Government and the other 20 involved either joint action with the provinces 
or were the responsibility of the provinces and/or local communities. 


Of the 68 recommendations which called for action on the part of the Federal Govern- — 
ment, at least 50 have been or are in process of being carried out. Among these are the 
following :-— 


(1) In 1947 the headquarters administration of the penitentiaries was completely reorganized, 
a move which included the appointment of a Commissioner responsible directly to the 
Minister of Justice, and of Deputy and Assistant Commissioners to assist him in the per- 
formance of his duties. 


(2) Wardens have been given full responsibility for the executive management of their in- 
stitutions under the direction of the Commissioner. Four conferences of all Penitentiary 
Wardens have been held in Ottawa since 1947. 


(3) More than half of all the penitentiary staffs have so far attended training courses at the 
Penitentiary Staff College at Kingston. In addition, in-service training officers have been 
appointed at all institutions and local training is carried out for all newly appointed officers. 


(4) The pay of penitentiary officers has been increased in nearly all cases by at least 100 p.c. 
since the Commission’s report. For example, guards in 1938 received a maximum salary 
of $1,500 and now receive $3,810. The 40-hour week was introduced in 1955. 


(5) A complete revision of the methods of classifying prisoners has been made and two or 
more qualified Classification Officers are now employed at each institution. These officers 
assess each inmate, after obtaining information as to his previous record, social habits, ~ 
aptitudes, educational attainments and general background, and submit their reports to 
a Classification Board for decision upon a plan for treatment and employment. The 
Classification Officers work in close co-operation with officials of the National Employment 
Service and the Prisoners’ Aid Societies in planning employment and assistance on the 
prisoner’s release and officials of these organizations regularly visit the penitentiaries to 
interview inmates. 


(6) Full-time vocational training courses in most of the construction trades have been set up 
at five institutions under competent teacher-trainers, the courses lasting for a period of 
nine months. Necessary equipment, tools and materials to turn out well qualified trades- 
men are provided. Results to date show that less than 20 p.c. of those who have taken 
these training courses have been subsequently charged with criminal offences. 


(7) The staff of school teachers has been more than doubled since 1947, libraries have been 
modernized and the supply of books, magazines, technical books and educational films 
greatly increased. Correspondence courses provided by the Department of Veterans 
Affairs and by the Provincial Departments of Education are available free of charge to 
all inmates who wish to take advantage of them. 


(8) A comprehensive program of recreational activities is in effect in all institutions, with 
facilities for softball, soccer, hockey, boxing and other sports to be carried on in non-working 
hours. Hobbycraft activities are permitted in the cells, and prison magazines prepared 
and edited by inmate editorial boards are published at all institutions. 
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(9) Hospitals have been modernized and supplied with much additional equipment, such as 
X-ray equipment, surgical appliances, and other modern aids to diagnosis and treatment. 


(10) Psychiatrists are now employed on the staff of six penitentiaries, and outside psychiatrists 
are consulted at the institutions where a staff psychiatrist is not available. At one institu- 
tion there is a special psychiatric ward with a trained staff. 


(11) A thorough survey of the prison industrial shops was undertaken; shops were modernized 
and provided with proper lighting and facilities and hundreds of thousands of dollars worth 
of modern machinery. The value of industrial work produced in these shops increased from 
$409,278 in 1946-47 to $1,361,109 in 1956-57. 


-(12) Remuneration for the prisoners has been increased from a flat rate of 5 cents per day to a 
graded scale of 12, 18 and 24 cents, based on individual rating for conduct, industry and 
progress towards rehabilitation. A portion of the money so earned is set aside for the day 
of release, with the balance available for spending in the institutional canteen for small 
comforts such as tobacco, sweets, soft drinks and toilet articles. 


(13) The recommendation of the Commission with regard to Prisoners’ Aid Societies has been 
largely implemented by the formation of John Howard Societies or other similar asso- 
ciations in every province and in many localities in the individual provinces; these 
societies are assisted by grants from the Government of Canada. 


(14) The rules for the discipline of officers have been revised, and provide that no officer may 
be dismissed without being heard, and he must be advised of the reason for his dismissal. 


(15) All penitentiary kitchens have been modernized and supplied with the necessary mechan- 
ical equipment to meet approved culinary and sanitary requirements. A qualified official 
at Headquarters is employed to supervise and direct the operation of the kitchens. 


(16) An agricultural college graduate was appointed Supervisor of Farms and farming operations 
have been greatly expanded. Dairy herds are maintained at all institutions except British 
Columbia and Collin’s Bay, with pedigreed stock and a high record of milk production. 
Most of the pork, eggs and vegetables used in the penitentiaries are produced on the farms. 
Factories for the canning of fruit and vegetables are in operation at two institutions. 


34.—Movement of Convicts in Penitentiaries, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1953-57 


_————— eee 


Item 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
No No No. No No 
SCE ae a ee 4,686 4,934 5,120 5,507 5,508 
Received— 
0 US a a oe eer reread 2,136 2,434 2,378 2,384 2,275 
sy, ee ee 970 827 708 706 668 
By cancellation of ticket-of-leave............. 13 14 10 22 34 
BO GANS, TUCCELV OC och sare ccersionc eevee onc 3,119 3,275 3,096 3112 2,977 
Discharged by— 
MEREtEy OF SENTENCE... oc ce ok oice cs dccw oc 1,463 1,810 1,456 1,572 1,663 
ee os adi deter oi. e Lesa. 972 826 708 706 669 
ORIG i os. coin ck aw bs. oma ccccias 384 384 449 723 637 
(UU oA aa alla attain lala seal A 5 — — — — 
emrter, pt Ty ri OW Ol) be 2 11 21 16 17 20 
Eo, 5s os ok ices nodicw so ou « 21 SOmelne 66 70 47 
Release to military authorities.............. a — — — — 
Release on order of court.................... 15 12 9 14 9 


Instructions from Immigration Department.. — — — _ — 


Bre te ed — — 5 10 8 
oustsss0recharged.:.-.. +. o.ecceces 2,871 3,089 2,709 3,112 3,053 
In OS a 4,934 5,120 5,507 5,508! 5,433! 


nee nS et oe ee ee es syn th fede oypetey 
1 Includes one inmate confined in a mental hospital. 
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35.—Summary Statistics re Convicts in Penitentiaries, as at Mar. 31, 1953-57 


Item 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
No No No. No No 
Place of Birth— 
WanaGano. sac omens ek eee 4,554 4,712 5,123 5,157 5, 123 
British Isles and possessions 116 138 134 118 99 
Austria and EMM Sary.caeye- esl ee otete es teks 14 14 13 17 20 
Tal yy i Sig iacerente ens Sa eee mah ce pera iar 9 9 7 10 13 
Polandacce em hace econ as Pera 38 29 33 Syl 31 
Tc SIGUE rE Oe oecny aren deletes de a merece 30 24 24 15 23 
Other!Wuropewe sere ee eee ete eter 66 84 67 49 38 
Wnited Statesiys sacers eens. series cee eke eae 91 90 99 86 68 
@thericountricsseeee eee ere eee ac 16 20 if 19 18 
Marital Status— 
inglencnciay eset Se mee ae atone. eines 2,955 3,017 _ Bes 3,325 3,307 
Marnriedis sts or tas Goonies Sn ake OPA R EG: 1,607 1,592 1,603 1,601 1,527 
WidOWedstccmomte ooo heen ert ree ry ele Ackauieks 132 132 143 156 157 
ID hier cor1s (meee aon 1 oe ion era ee oe 132 131 130 141 141 
Bepatated :.3: adh Alacer eg: raeR> ease +s 108 248 274 285 301 
Sex— 
Male s.0) tc ete 8 Ae ey: me remne ices totais e 4,829 5,025 5, 412 5, 426 5,347 
Homa ee 2ccuter eave x eee ee ie einer eee nslons 105 95 95 82 6 
Age— 
Under 21-yearss eS oes cee ee 564 639 694 669 703 
aM Wee ake A lich a IPRA Satara Ae ms Sint Goa Stein 2 lon 2,192 2,299 PAO wl 2,091 
SOME 109 eee ee rete creeper cetrc tins caer eke 1,293 1,364 1,467 1,546 1,521 
AQMEG 2 49 area he ete ta ene eto ee ene eae 572 597 701 698 742 
EVER ro wats ait eee eee ok Me eat eit be 239 213 232 259 268 
Over: 606% wee PAE Greer ee eee 115 115 114 119 108 
Motalsyaacec ie eer keerey 4,934 5,120 5,507 5,908 5,433 


The Ticket-of-Leave System.—The parole system in Canada is legalized under the 
Ticket-of-Leave Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 264) administered by the Minister of Justice. It is 
described in detail in the 1948-49 Year Book, pp. 305-308. 


Subsection 2.—Reformatories and Other Corrective Institutions 


As of June 1, 1951, there were 13 reformative and corrective institutions, four of which 
were for women. Enumeration cards were completed for 2,551 men and 141 women on 
June 1, 1951. In these institutions for adults 29 p.c. of the inmates were under 21 years of 
age at the time of admission and almost 50 p.c. were between the ages of 21 and 39 years. 
The proportion of single men was 63 p.c. and three out of four of the men whose residence 
was known lived in urban centres. More than one-half of the women (53.2 p.c.) were 
single and the majority (91.0 p.c.) of those whose residence was known lived in urban 
centres. From five to eight years of elementary school education were recorded for about 
one-half of the male and female inmates. Only 6.7 p.c. of the men were unemployed at 
the time of admission. On the other hand 20.6 p.c. of the women were unemployed and 
another 34.0 p.c. had never worked. 


The revenue for the support of the institutions for men was derived chiefly from 
provincial funds (56.0 p.c.) and from the sale by the institutions of farm and industrial 
products (41.3 p.c.). To support the institutions for women, income was received from 
provincial funds (31.0 p.c.), municipalities (1.8 p.c.), sale of products (53.4 p.c.), donations 
and bequests (4.6 p.c.) and other sources (9.2 p.c.). 


Summary statistics of inmates, movement of population, terms of sentence and penal i 
record of inmates are given in the 1954 Year Book, pp. 311-313. , 
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Subsection 3.—Training Schools 


Reports on movement of population are received yearly from training schools and 
figures compiled therefrom are shown in Table 36 for the years 1953 to 1957. 


36.—Movement of Population in Training Schools, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1953-57 
88 EE —————————EEEEEE 


Item 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
No No No. No No 
Training Schools for Boys— 
Pupils in residence at beginning of year....... 1,802 1,833 Orr 1,988 1,938 
Admitted during the year................... 1,695 1,811 2,079 1,875 2,395 
Discharged during the year.................. 1,664 1,667 1,988 1,925 2,201 
In residence at end of year................... 1,833 1,977 2,068 1,938 Deion 
- Training Schools for Girls— 
Pupils in residence at beginning of year....... 753 859 9281 9282 926 
Admitted during the year................... 808 781 767 803 737 
Discharged during the year.................. 702 705 774 805 665 
In residence at end of year................... 859 935 921 926 998 
Totals— 
Pupils in residence at beginning of year... 25000 2,692 2,905! 2, 9162 2, 864 
Admitted during the year................. 2,503 25592 2,846 2,678 3,182 
Discharged during the year................ 25366 Zyade 25 262 25700 2,866 
In residence at end of year................. 2,692 25912 2,989 2,864 3,130 


Ne 


1 The discrepancy between pupils in residence end of year 1954 and those in residence at beginning of year 1955 
comes from the inclusion in Home of the Good Shepherd, Saint John, N.B., of seven adults. 2 The dis- 
crepancy between 1955 and 1956 comes from closing of St. Patrick’s Home, Halifax, N.S. 


More detailed information on training schools is collected at each decennial census. 
Statistics compiled from the Census of 1951 are summarized in the 1954 Year Book, 
pp. 314-316. 


Section 5.—Police Forces 


The Police Forces operating in Canada are organized under three groups: (1) the 
Federal Force, which is the Royal Canadian Mounted Police whose operations cover 
a very wide field in addition to purely police work; (2) Provincial Police Forces—the 
Provinces of Ontario and Quebec have organized their own Provincial Forces, but the 
other provinces engage the services of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police to perform 
parallel functions within their boundaries; (3) Municipal Police—every urban centre of 
reasonable size has its own police organization which is paid for by the local taxpayers 
and which attends to police matters within the borders of the municipality concerned. 


Municipal police statistics are at present undergoing revision and are therefore not 
carried in this edition of the Year Book. 


Subsection 1.—The Royal Canadian Mounted Police* 


The Royal Canadian Mounted Police is a Civil Force maintained by the Federal 
Government. Organized in 1873 as the North West Mounted Police, its duties were 
confined to what was then known as the North West Territories. By 1904 the work of 
the Force received signal recognition when the prefix “Royal” was bestowed upon it by 
King Edward VII. In 1905 when Alberta and Saskatchewan were constituted provinces 
an arrangement was made whereby the Force continued to discharge its duties as formerly, 
each province making a contribution towards defraying the cost. This arrangement was 
continued until 1917. 


* Revised by the Commissioner of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, Ottawa. 
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In 1918 the Royal North West Mounted Police was assigned the duty of enforcing 
Dominion legislation for the whole of Canada west of Port Arthur and Fort William. 
Soon after the end of World War I an extension of governmental activities made it obvious 
that the enforcement of Dominion statutes throughout Canada must be the responsibility 
of a Dominion Force and therefore the jurisdiction of the Royal North West Mounted 
Police was extended to the whole of Canada early in 1920. In that year the name of the 
Force was changed to the Royal Canadian Mounted Police and the former Dominion 
Police with Headquarters at Ottawa, whose duties were largely connected with guarding 
public buildings in that city and Canadian Government dockyards at Halifax, N.S., and 
Esquimalt, B.C., was absorbed by the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 


The Force is controlled and administered by a Minister of the Crown (the Minister 
of Justice). Its Commissioner has the rank and status of a Deputy Minister. Officers 
are commissioned by the Crown and are selected from serving non-commissioned officers. 
The Force is divided into 17 Divisions, including the Marine Division, with Headquarters 
at Ottawa, Ont. There are 640 detachments distributed over the entire country. Its 
land transportation consists of 1,476 motor vehicles, most of which are fitted with two-way 
radio sets connecting with wireless stations operated by the Force. Such stations operate 
in both Western and Eastern Canada, including the Quebec-United States boundary area. 
The Air Division of the Force operates 13 aircraft of various types. The strength of the 
Force is 5,318 officers and men, with a reserve strength of 268. T he reserve strength is 
located chiefly in the larger cities where men can be congregated easily and where instruction 
can be given in the evenings. The Marine Division has a strength of 254 officers and men 
and operates 30 ships of various kinds, the majority of which are located on the Atlantic 
and Pacific Coasts and on the Great Lakes. The Personnel Branch of the RCMP has 
officers in each Division across the country. Great care is taken in the selection of recruits. 


The Royal Canadian Mounted Police is responsible for enforcing federal laws through- 
out Canada and is specially empowered to deal with infractions against smuggling by sea, 
land and air. It also enforces the provisions of the Excise Act and is responsible for the 
suppression of traffic in narcotic drugs. In all, the Force has responsibility in over 50 
Federal Government Acts including the Indian Act. It also assists many departments 
of the Federal Government in administrative duties and is responsible for the protection 
of government buildings and property. It is the sole police force operating in the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories. Furthermore it undertakes intelligence and security services 
for the Federal Government. In addition to its federal duties, agreements have been made 
with the Provinces of Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Prince Edward Island, Newfoundland and British Columbia whereby the services of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police may be secured to enforce provincial laws and the 
Criminal Code in rural districts upon payment for such services. The agreement with 
Saskatchewan has been in existence since 1928 and those with the Provinces of Alberta, 
Manitoba, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island since 1932. The 
agreements were entered into with the Provinces of Newfoundland and British Columbia 
in August 1950 and the police forces of those provinces were absorbed by the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police. The Force has agreements also for policing more than 124 
district municipalities, cities and towns. 


The services of Royal Canadian Mounted Police experts in fingerprints, crime-index 
information, examination of firearms and questioned documents are available to all other 
police forces in Canada. A Police Gazette, issued monthly and. containing instructional 
articles on police work as well as the latest information on wanted or missing persons, is 
sent to all police forces across the country. The Force has two Police Colleges that are 
open to selected personnel from other police forces in Canada and to a more limited 
number of those outside its boundaries. 


A special article appears in the 1957-58 Year Book entitled ‘The Philosophy of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police’. : sis 
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Subsection 2.—Provincial Police Forces* 


Quebec Provincial Police Force.—This Force is responsible for upholding law 
and order over the whole territory of the province from the provincial boundary between 
Ontario and Quebec to the Magdalen Islands in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. The Force is 
composed of about 1,400 men in charge of a Director, who is responsible to the Attorney- 
General of the province. 


_To facilitate operations the territory is divided into two almost equal parts designated 
as the District of Montreal and the District of Quebec. The Director has his office in 
Montreal and an Assistant Director is situated in the city of Quebec. Working under 
these Directors are two Deputies and an Inspector General. In each District the Police 
Force is divided into three sections—the detective corps, the constabulary and the traffic 
officers. Hach section is in charge of a captain supported by a number of lieutenants and 
sergeants. 


A province-wide frequency modulation radio-communication system has been estab- 
lished at Montreal. A main station operating on the top of Mount Royal directs radio 
equipped cars within a radius of between 60 and 80 miles around Montreal; similar stations 
operating from the cities of Quebec and Trois Riviéres direct the mobile units operating in 
their respective areas. Substations operate at each of the eight bridges giving access 
to or exit from the city of Montreal and a number of cars, all equipped with three-way 
radio units, patrol the surrounding country day and night. 


Ontario Provincial Police.—The Ontario Provincial Police Force is maintained 
by the Ontario Government and administered by the Attorney-General’s Department. 
It is responsible for law enforcement in the rural and unorganized parts of the province 
and in certain municipalities by contract: The development of the Force from its beginning 
in the early years of Confederation to the passing of the Police Act in 1946, is outlined 


in the 1950 Year Book, pp. 332-333. 


The Force, with a strength of approximately 1,800 in 1958, consists of a General 
Headquarters at Toronto and 17 District Headquarters at Chatham, London, Dundas, 
Niagara Falls, Toronto, Mount Forest, Barrie, Peterborough, Belleville, Perth, Cornwall, 
North Bay, Sudbury, Sault Ste. Marie, Timmins, Port Arthur and Kenora. Each Dis- 
trict has detachments adequate to meet local law-enforcement requirements. A Criminal 
Investigations Branch, under the command of an Assistant Commissioner, is maintained 
at Toronto to handle crimes of a major nature. 


The Force operates one of the largest frequency modulation radio networks in the 
world, which is a most efficient method of combating every type of lawlessness. The 
network includes 63 fixed stations—46 60-watt stations and 17 250-watt stations, one of 
which is dual-controlled—and 590 radio-equipped mobile units including five boats operat- 
ing on Lake Temagami, Lake Simcoe, Lake Nipissing, Lake of the Woods and Georgian 
Bay. 

In 1958, the Ontario Provincial Police Force policed 60 municipalities which requested 
this service under the provisions of the Police Act. : 


* Revised by Geo. A. Shea, O.B.E., Secretary-Treasurer, Canadian Association of Chiefs of Police, Montreal, 
ue. 
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Notrr.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found facing 
p. 1 of this volume. 


PART I.—FORMAL EDUCATION* 
Section 1.—Education in the Provinces and Territories 


This Section deals mostly with that part of Canada’s population enrolled in regular 
school classes—about one-sixth of the total. This is not a complete picture of education 
in Canada as there are many others enrolled in part-time courses and evening classes, 
and everyone receives some informal education through the daily newspapers, radio, 
television, cinema, books, magazines and other sources. Most of the children aged six 
to 13 are enrolled in school although some children begin regular classes or enter kinder- 
garten at age five. About 7 p.c. drop out at age 13 and from that age on, the number 
attending school drops rapidly year by year. Thus 90 p.c. are in school at age 14, 76 p.c. 
at age 15, 55 p.c. at 16, 37 p.c. at 17, 23 p.c. at 18, and 14 p.c. at age 19. Only 15 p.c. of 
those aged 20 to 24 are in school and less than 1 p.c. from that age on. 


To instruct these students, some 130,000 members of the work force of the country are 
employed as regular staff members of the schools and universities and thousands of others 
are part-time employees or volunteers in the adult education field. An important though 
smaller number are employed to administer and inspect the schools and to determine 
policy; and a somewhat larger group of volunteers are elected or appointed to school 
boards. 


* Prepared in the Education Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Education was made the responsibility of the provinces by the British North America 
Act and each province has developed a system to meet its needs. The Federal Government 
was left the responsibility for education of the Indians, Eskimos, all children in the terri- 
tories outside of the provinces, the penitentiaries and the establishments of the Armed 
Forces. 


Each province has developed its system independently but certain factors, such as 
proximity, interchange of personnel, conventions, etc., have resulted in greater similarities 


than differences among the systems. Because of this, a convenient method of explaining 
_ the structure of public education in Canada is to attempt a typical system of education 


for the Canadian provinces and then to show how each differs from this. 


General Structure of Public Education 
Provincial Departments of Education.—Education is administered by a Depart- 


ment of Education comprised of the following personnel: a Minister of Education, an 


elected member of the provincial legislature who is appointed as a cabinet minister and 
is responsible to the legislature for the satisfactory operation of the system; a Deputy 
Minister of Education, an expert in education employed as a civil servant, who administers 
the program set forth by the Minister, advises him on policy and to a great extent deter- 
mines the continuing policy of the Department; a Chief Superintendent, or Chief Inspector 
of Schools, appointed as head of the inspectoral or supervisory staff who are liaison officials 
between the Department of Education and the teachers, principals and local education 
authorities. 


On the program side of the Department, directors are appointed for special aspects 
of education as soon as they have reached the point where they should be encouraged 
and developed throughout the system. The number and variety of these are determined 
by the size and educational philosophy of the province. Typical fields include a selection 


of the following curriculum: vocational education, professional training, guidance, audio- 


visual education, school broadcasting, research, testing, auxiliary classes, correspondence 
courses, art, music, home economics, physical education and health, adult education and 
rural education, 


In addition, the Department usually has a registrar, an accountant, a manager of a 
textbook branch, and necessary assistants and clerical personnel. In many provinces, 
public libraries are under the jurisdiction of the Department of Education. The Depart- 
ment prescribes the curricula, authorizes textbooks or lists of books, prescribes teacher- 
training, inspects the schools, and determines the school year, hours of instruction and ages 
of compulsory attendance. 


Local Education Authorities.—A majority of the boards of education or trustees 
are now elected by the resident ratepayers of the district. Formerly, the urban areas 
elected or appointed board members, and rural areas elected a board for each one-room 
rural school. While this is still generally the practice in Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island, Manitoba and for the parishes in Quebec, elsewhere the trend has been towards organ- 
izing the rural areas of the province into larger administrative units under a central board, 
although the local district boards may be retained to assist in the administration of 
individual schools that have not been centralized. Local school authorities have general 
responsibility for the employment of teachers, maintenance of local schools and related 
matters within the frame-work of the School Act. 


Education is financed largely through local taxes on land and improvements, and 
from government grants. Methods of determining the grants vary from province to 
province but usually consist of a basic grant determined on the number of rooms or teachers, 
average daily attendance, level of instruction given, cost of transportation and possibly 
some equalization depending on need. Special grants may be given to assist in construction, 
for audio-visual equipment, for special classes, etc. Very little revenue is received from 
fees, and that usually from students living outside the district or those in upper high 
school grades. 
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Types of Schools.—Only a brief description of the more common types of schools_ 
found in most provinces can be given. There are a few junior kindergartens for four- 
year-olds and regular kindergartens in larger urban centres but the number is decreasing 
rather than increasing because of the necessity of using all available teachers and facilities 
at the elementary level. 


The elementary schools generally teach grades 1 to 8, the subjects including English, 
arithmetic, social studies, health and physical training, natural science, music, arts and 
possibly religion. Crafts, agriculture, industrial arts and a second language may be added 
during the last two years. 


The secondary schools normally teach grades 9 to 12 or 13. The courses offered vary 
considerably: a school may be typically academic, commercial, or technical; a combination 
of these or a composite school offering academic, commercial, technical, agricultural and 
home economics courses; or a junior or senior high school teaching only some of the grades. 
Subject matter is considerably more diversified at the high school level. It continues the 
work of the elementary grades but branches out, offering courses in science and mathe- 
matics, English and foreign languages, history and geography, health and physical educa- 
tion, music, art, drama, general shop, home economics, agriculture and other subjects. 
The tendency is to require a set number of subjects to be made up from obligatory and 
optional subjects each year. Extra-curricular activities generally form a part of the high 
school offering. 


Trade schools and technical institutes are found in most provinces. Trade schools 
provide instruction for apprentices in the trades, commercial occupations and so on, and 
technical institutes prepare technicians in electronics or such specialties as paper or cloth 
making and other highly skilled occupations, many of the courses being at the post- 
secondary level. 


Teacher-training schools may be an integral part of the university or be separate, 
with the university providing a one-year postgraduate course for secondary teachers. 


All provinces have one or more universities that are subsidized by the province. 
However, the universities are not under the direct control of the Department of Education, 
but are operated under boards of governors and senates. In addition, most provinces 
have several theological or other colleges affiliated with one or other university. 


Individual Characteristics of Provincial and Territorial Systems 


The following paragraphs indicate the ways in which the several provincial and 
territorial systems differ from the general pattern outlined above and mention, as well, 
institutions and practices of special interest. 


Newfoundland.—Newfoundland might be said to have a public denominational 
school system. The Deputy Minister is assisted by four Superintendents of Education, 
one for each of the four main religious denominations—Anglican, Roman Catholic, 
Salvation Army, and United Church. The Minister of Education, the Deputy Minister 
and the four Superintendents form a Council of Education which makes educational 
policy and co-ordinates the various parts of the system. One ¢urriculum serves the schools 
of all denominations and teachers receive common training in the Memorial University 
of Newfoundland, a provincial institution. 


Each denomination builds and maintains its own schools, with financial assistance 
from the provincial government. A few amalgamated schools have been organized, mostly 
in company towns. The salaries of most teachers are paid directly by the province according 
to a provincial scale. Until recently no provision had been made for local taxation, but 
in 1954 legislation was passed which provided that any area might be declared taxable 
for school purposes; by 1955 only one area had been so declared. 


Some children are admitted to school at the age of five in what is called a ‘“‘pre-grade 1” 
class. Elementary education includes grades 1 to 8 and secondary education grades 9 to 11. 
Most schools teach both elementary and secondary grades. The high school curriculum 
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is academic, leading to university entrance after grade 11. In some schools in St. John’s, 
grade 12 studies are offered (following the Nova Scotia grade 12 program of studies and 
the pupils writing examinations set by the Atlantic Provinces Examining Board) and a 
post-grade 11 commercial course is taught. An active school-building program in the 
province includes, for the first time, regional high schools. Few private schools are operated 
in Newfoundland. 


Trade courses for apprentices and other trade training is offered in the St. John’s 
Vocational Training Institute. A provincial university, to which is affiliated a theological 


college (Queen’s), is located in St. John’s. The Division of Adult Education of the Depart- 


ment of Education sponsors programs in both urban and rural centres. 


Prince Edward Island.—Except in the city of Charlottetown and the incorporated 
towns, there are no local governing authorities, and therefore the school boards collect 
the school tax. About 87 p.c. of the money for teachers’ salaries is provided by the 


r provincial government; it is supplemented by the local school boards. 


Prince Edward Island is essentially a rural province with more than 75 p.c. of the 
schools being rural one-room structures. Another 17 p.c. of the schools have from two to 
five rooms and only 8 p.c. are larger. Kindergarten classes are available in a few urban 
schools. The elementary school curriculum comprises grades 1 to 8 and high school 
grades are 9 to 12 but it is common for rural schools to teach grades 1 to 10, with grades 
11 and 12 available in the larger centres. One junior high school has been established 
recently. There are also a few private Roman Catholic schools in the province. 


Trade training is given in the Provincial Vocational School and two private business 
colleges provide commercial courses. The government operates the Prince of Wales 
College and Normal School in Charlottetown, offering junior college and teacher-training 
courses, and both high school and university programs are available at St. Dunstan’s 


College (Roman Catholic). A Director of Adult Education on the staff of the Department 


of Education organizes programs throughout the province. 


Nova Scotia.—In 1942 the provincial legislature of Nova Scotia established municipal 
school units which accepted responsibility for a set “minimum program of education” 
in rural and village schools. Differences between the amount received from a fixed 
municipal tax and the cost of the minimum program was paid as an “equalization grant”’ 
by the province. On Jan. 1, 1956, significant legislation gave effect to recommendations 
of a Royal Commission on Public School Finance in Nova Scotia. It was designed to 
establish a “foundation program’ in all public elementary and secondary schools, to 


_make more equitable the basis of taxation for school purposes and to distribute provincial 


Support in relation to need. 


The public school curriculum of Nova Scotia is divided into elementary, junior high 
and senior high, the latter schools providing commercial courses as well as general academic 
courses. Rural and regional high schools, commonly offering grades 7 to 12, provide 
secondary school facilities outside the urban centres. The number of pupils studying 


by correspondence, though a relatively small proportion of the total, has increased in 


recent years because of the shortage of qualified teachers. There are about a score of 


private elementary and secondary schools in the province, almost all of them Roman 
Catholic. 


Vocational training is provided under the auspices of the Department of Education 
in two county vocational high schools, in evening vocational classes in more than 40 
centres, by correspondence courses, and in eight coal-mining schools, a land survey school, 


| a marine navigation school, a marine engineering school, and a college of art. The Depart- 


_ Ment of Labour operates three Canadian Vocational Training Centres. The Nova Scotia 
College of Agriculture, operated under the Department of Agriculture, gives short courses 


| in agriculture. Fisheries schools are operated by the Department of Trade and Industry. 
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In 1955 there were seven private business colleges and nine private correspondence schools 
registered under the Trade Schools Regulations Act, which is administered by the Depart- 
ment of Education. 


Until 1955, elementary school teachers were trained only in the Nova Scotia Normal 
College and secondary school teachers in the universities. Since that year, however, 
several universities have provided teacher-training to students who have completed two 
or three years of college studies, and to those who have university degrees, thus preparing 
teachers for the elementary and junior high schools. 


Nova Scotia has 14 institutions of higher education: Acadia University, College 
Sainte-Anne, Convent of the Sacred Heart (junior college), Dalhousie University, Uni- 
versity of King’s College, Maritime College of Pharmacy, Pine Hill Divinity Hall, Holy 
Heart Seminary, Maritime School of Social Work, Mount Saint Vincent College, Nova 
Scotia Agricultural College (junior college), Nova Scotia Technical College, St. Francis 
Xavier University (including Mount Saint Bernard College and Xavier Junior College), 
and St. Mary’s University. 


With the assistance of the Adult Education Division of the Department of Education, 
there is a province-wide program for adults which includes folk schools, evening classes, 
short courses and cultural services, with special emphasis on economic development. A 
number of the universities offer extension services. 


New Brunswick.—New Brunswick has recently been changing from a 12-year to a 
13-year system and students of grades 11 and 12 write the Atlantic Provinces Examining 
Board junior matriculation papers. In two urban high schools grade 13 is taught, this 
grade following the program of studies of the first-year course at the University of New 
Brunswick, whose examinations the pupils write. Most of the private academic schools 
in the province, of which there are fewer than 20, are Roman Catholic institutions. 


Facilities for secondary education have been increased by the construction of regional 
and rural high schools. In many of these, and in urban composite high schools, there are 
several choices of curricula—academic, commercial, industrial, home economics and 
agriculture. Vocational education is provided in two vocational schools, in the New 
Brunswick Technical Institute at Moncton, in evening classes in many centres, in the 
Maritime Forest Ranger School, in four agricultural schools (two operated by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and two by the Department of Education), and in private business 
colleges of which there are about half a dozen. 


Elementary school teachers are trained in the New Brunswick Teachers’ College and 
in the normal school of the Université Saint-Joseph. In addition, there are normal school 
courses for men and women in six Roman Catholic educational institutions. Secondary 
school teachers are trained in five universities, and for industrial-course teachers there is 
a, training program at the New Brunswick Technical Institute. A recent development in 
teacher education was the establishment at the University of New Brunswick and at one 
other university, of a three-year course leading to a Bachelor of Elementary Education 
degree. 


New Brunswick has six universities and colleges: Mount Allison University, University 
of New Brunswick, Université du Sacré-Coeur, Université Saint-Joseph (including College 
de l’Assomption and Collége Notre-Dame d’Acadie), Université Saint-Louis (including 
Collége Maillet), and St. Thomas College. 


Quebec.—The Quebec academic system differs most widely from the general pro- 
vincial pattern in that there is no Minister of Education. Education is represented in the 
provincial cabinet by the Provincial Secretary and the Department of Education is headed 
by a Superintendent. Under him are two Deputy Ministers, one heading the Roman — 
Catholic system the other the Protestant system. Whereas private schools are permitted — 
in all provinces, Quebec encourages and subsidizes many of them. Chief among these — 
are the nearly 100 classical colleges affiliated to the French language universities (Laval, 


er 
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Montreal and Sherbrooke). Each offers an eight-year course, entered after completion 
of the seven years of elementary schooling and leading in two four-year stages—secondary 
and college—to the baccalaureate degree. 


The French public school curriculum has been revised recently. A seven-year 
elementary and four- or five-year secondary school has been substituted for a three-stage 
primary school (elementary, 1 to 7; complementary, 8 and 9; superior, 10 to 12). Also 
a classical course has been introduced into the public secondary school, equivalent to the 
first four years of the classical college curriculum. The junior matriculation level in both 


Catholic and Protestant schools is at the end of the eleventh year. 


Public vocational education is highly developed in Quebec, chiefly under the Depart- 
ment. of Social Welfare and Youth which operates a network of arts and trades schools, 
technical schools, and institutes. Teacher training, too, has undergone radical revision 
within the past few years. The normal schools raised the entrance requirement to com- 


_ pletion of the eleventh year, instituted one-, two- and four-year courses, and related their 


programs to university requirements so that a degree in pedagogy may be earned in the 
four-year course. 


At the university level the province has the three French language universities 
mentioned above and the French language Canadian Services College—Collége Militaire 
Royal de Saint-Jean. The three English language institutions of higher education are 
McGill University (including Macdonald College), Sir George Williams College, and 
Bishop’s University. 

Adult education forms part of the program of many governmental and voluntary 
bodies, certain of the latter receiving support from the provincial government, 


Ontario.—Ontario has developed a complex pattern of local units of school adminis- 
tration. One county, for example, might conceivably have a wide variety of school units, 


‘such as school sections, consolidated sections, continuation districts, township school 


areas and town and village districts, which makes summarization difficult. 


The province has a 13-grade public school program, the junior matriculation level 
being reached at the end of grade 12, and senior matriculation at the end of grade 13. 


Elementary schools (grades 1 to 8) under control of the Department of Education may 
be public or separate, all but three of the latter being Roman Catholic. A considerable 
number of the Roman Catholic separate schools in French language communities are 
bilingual and are staffed by teachers trained in both English and French. Secondary 
schools (grades 9 to 18) under Departmental control are all public and are of five main 


_ types: collegiate institutes, high schools, continuation schools, vocational schools, and 


composite schools. A relatively small number of pupils attend private schools; most of 
these schools are inspected by the Department of Education and their students are pre- 
pared for Departmental certificates. 


Most vocational education at the secondary level is provided in the public secondary 
schools, although there is a Provincial Institute of Trades (in Toronto), two agricultural 
schools under the Department of Agriculture, many private business colleges and a number 
of private trade schools. The Department of Education also operates five technical 
institutes in which most courses are at the post-secondary level. 


Teachers for the elementary schools are trained at teachers’ colleges operated by the 
Department of Education, in a one-year course following completion of grade 13 or a 
two-year course following grade 12. Secondary school teachers receive a one-year period 
of training at the Ontario College of Education, University of Toronto, after university 
graduation. Vocational school teachers are also trained at the Ontario College of Education. 


In addition to a number of independent junior colleges and professional training 
schools, the province has nine institutions of higher learning: University of Ottawa, 
Queen’s University, Royal Military College, University of Toronto, McMaster University, 
University of Western Ontario, Assumption University of Windsor, Carleton University, 
and Collége du Sacré-Coeur. All but the last two have federated or affiliated colleges. 
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In the field of adult education, the Community Programmes Branch of the Department 
of Education gives assistance to informal education and recreation programs, public 
secondary schools sponsor night classes, and the universities offer extension services. 
Many voluntary agencies also operate in this field. 


Manitoba.—The curriculum of Manitoba’s public schools is organized in three 
stages: elementary (kindergarten and grades 1 to 6), junior high (grades 7 to 9) and senior 
high (grades 10 to 12). Schools of the three types exist in the larger centres but in rural 
areas most or all of the grades are often taught in one school. There has been little con- 
solidation in Manitoba and many small schools still exist. No provision is made for 
separate schools in the public system but there are private or parochial schools which are 
inspected by officials of the Department of Education. 


Winnipeg has a vocational school at the senior high level and composite high schools 
are found in other centres; vocational courses are taught together. with academic courses in a 
number of schools. In addition, the Department of Education operates a trade school 
(Manitoba Technical Institute) in Winnipeg, and the Department of Agriculture operates 
an agriculture and home-making school in Brandon. 


A one-year course following grade 12 is conducted at the Provincial Normal School 
at Tuxedo and at the Normal School of Brandon College for the training of elementary 
school teachers. Secondary school teachers are prepared by the University of Manitoba 
and by Brandon College in a post-graduation year. Summer courses at the Manitoba 
Technical Institute are provided for the training of vocational instructors. 


The institutions of higher learning are the University of Manitoba (with which are 
affiliated Brandon College, the Manitoba Law School, Collége de Saint-Boniface, St. 
John’s College, St. Paul’s College and United College) and the Grand Séminaire de Saint- 
Boniface, an affiliate of the University of Montreal, Que. Direction of the provincial 
adult education program and the University of Manitoba’s extension services is fused in 
the office of the Director of University Extension and Adult Education. Agricultural 
extension is under the Department of Agriculture. 


Saskatchewan.—The Saskatchewan school curriculum is divided into two stages: 
elementary (kindergarten and grades 1 to 8) and high school (grades 9 to 12). The senior 
matriculation level is at the end of grade 12 and there is no leaving certificate awarded 
at the junior matriculation level (end of grade 11). Public and separate (the latter chiefly 
Roman Catholic) schools are under the control of the provincial Department of Education 
which also inspects all private elementary and most private secondary schools. 


Three technical schools and an increasing number of composite high schools are 
included in the provincial system; a Canadian Vocational Training Centre is located in 
Saskatoon. A government correspondence school serves a growing number of students, 
offering academic courses at all grade levels and courses in vocational subjects. Con- 
solidation of school districts is proceeding in Saskatchewan but there are still many small 
rural schools in operation. Special attention was given to the problems of rural schooling 
by a provincial Royal Commission on Agriculture and Rural Life whose report on Rural 
Education was published in 1956. 


The elementary school teachers of Saskatchewan are trained in a one-year course, 
following grade 12, at two Saskatchewan Teachers’ Colleges (at Moose Jaw and Saskatoon). 
The College of Education of the University of Saskatchewan trains secondary school 
teachers. A recent move to relate more closely the teachers’ colleges and the University 
made it possible for graduates of the former to gain a year’s credit for their training when 
entering the University for the four-year Bachelor of Education course. 


The University of Saskatchewan (including Regina College) and its ten affiliated 
colleges dominate the higher educational scene, but there are also two independent Roman 
Catholic theological seminaries and four colleges affiliated with the University of Ottawa. 
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There is an active Adult Education Division in the Department of Education and 


a flourishing program of rural extension centred in the College of Agriculture of the 
University. 


Alberta.—Like Saskatchewan, Alberta has a 12-grade school system ending at the 
senior matriculation level. Schools may be public or separate and all private schools are 
under Departmental inspection. The three-stage curriculum includes: elementary (grades 1 
to 6), junior high (grades 7 to 9) and senior high school (grades 10 to 12). Because of 
crowding in the schools there has been no kindergarten in the public system since 1954, 


_ but private kindergartens do operate. 


A major project was completed in 1954 when the Coterminus Boundary Commission 
submitted its final report. For most of the settled parts of the province, the Commission’s 
work resulted in identical boundaries for rural school and municipal administrative areas. 
Centralization of school facilities has been a significant aspect of school administration 


in recent years, resulting in improved facilities, better qualified teachers and greater 


retention of pupils in high school grades. 


Vocational education is provided in public high schools, many of which are of the 
composite type; in the Provincial Institute of Technology and Art at Calgary; at three 
Canadian Vocational Training Centres—one for trade training, one for nursing aide training 
and one for commercial training; at the three agricultural and home economics schools 


operated by the Department of Agriculture; and in private trade schools and business 
colleges. 


All teacher training in Alberta is conducted by the University of Alberta at Edmonton 
and a branch of that institution at Calgary. Minimum training of elementary school 


teachers is given in a one-year course following grade 12 while secondary school teachers 
must have a university degree. 


Higher education is concentrated in the University of Alberta, including its Calgary 
branch and three affiliated colleges. There is an independent Roman Catholic seminary 
affliated with the University of Ottawa, and two independent junior colleges. The 
University of Alberta’s extension service is province-wide and the Department of 
Agriculture also conducts an active extension program. 


British Columbia.—The basic divisions in the public school system of British 
Columbia are: elementary school (kindergarten and grades 1 to 6), junior high school 
(grades 7 to 9) and senior high school (grades 10 to 13). There are, however, several 
combination patterns such as elementary-junior high school, elementary-senior high school, 
junior-senior high school. The junior matriculation level is reached at the end of grade 12 


_ and the senior matriculation level at the end of grade 13. No provision is made for the 


public support of separate schools but there are private schools in the province serving 
minority groups. Consolidation of schools has progressed far in British Columbia. 


Public vocational schools include the Vancouver Technical School, Vocational Institute 
and the Vancouver School of Art, all at the secondary level, two provincial trade schools 
and a number of private trade schools and business colleges. 


Until 1956, elementary school teachers were trained in two provincial normal schools 
and secondary school teachers in the University of British Columbia. In that year all 
teacher training was integrated in a College of Education created in the University with a 
branch at Victoria College. 


The chief institution of higher education is the University of British Columbia, to 
which are affiliated Victoria College (a junior college) and four theological schools, two 
of which have been recently established. A Canadian Services College operates at Royal 
Roads, and Notre Dame College at Nelson is a junior college affiliated to Gonzaga Uni- 
versity, Spokane, Washington, U.S.A. 


Under the jurisdiction of the provincial Department of Education there are night 
classes, vocational courses, correspondence courses and community program services for 
adults, and the University operates a province-wide system of extension services. 
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Yukon Territory.—The Yukon Territory Department of Education, headed by a 
Superintendent of Schools, operates 14 public schools and two Roman Catholic separate 
schools. In addition, under the jurisdiction of the Indian Affairs Branch of the federal 
Department of Citizenship and Immigration, there are four Indian schools in the Territory 
proper and another across the boundary in northern British Columbia. 


Northwest Territories.—The federal Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources operates schools in the Northwest Territories for Eskimos and Indians, often 
with the co-operation of the Anglican and Roman Catholic churches. On behalf of (and 
at the expense of) the Territorial Government, it also operates schools for white and 
mixed-blood children and, in addition, is responsible for the education of Eskimos in 
northern Quebec. 


Curricula in the schools of the Northwest Territories is adapted to the special needs 
and living habits of the people. Recently, provision has been made for vocational training 
and the education of adults, and for correspondence courses for those unable to receive 
classroom instruction. To accommodate the children of nomadic Eskimos and Indians, 
denominational hostels are being built (at federal expense) in certain of the centres in 
which there are federal day schools; they are then operated by the Anglican or Roman 
Catholic churches. 


Federal Government Roles.—In addition to the responsibility of the federal 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources for education in the Northwest 
Territories, the Indian Affairs Branch of the Department of Citizenship and Immigration, 
in co-operation with the provinces, administers Indian schools throughout Canada; 
the Department of National Defence, also in co-operation with the provinces, operates 
schools on military stations in Canada and in Europe and operates three Canadian Services 
Colleges in Canada; the Department of Justice provides schooling in the penitentiaries; 
and the Department of Veterans Affairs has a program of education in veterans hospitals 
as well as correspondence courses for veterans, federal civil servants, and inmates of 
penitentiaries. Vocational training in the provinces is assisted by the Training Branch 
of the Department of Labour. 

Higher education is aided by federal grants to universities and by the provision of 
fellowship, scholarship, bursary and loan funds. Research grants are made by a number 
of departments and agencies of the Federal Government. In the field of adult education, 
the Federal Government’s participation is through such channels as the newly created 
Canada Council for the Encouragement of the Arts, Letters, Humanities and Social 
Sciences, the Canadian Citizenship Branch of the Department of Citizenship and Immi- 
gration, the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, the National Film Board, the National 
Museum and the National Gallery. These phases of education are dealt with in Part II 
of this Chapter, pp. 357-370. 


Section 2.—Statistics of Schools, Universities and Colleges 


Educational institutions in Canada are herein grouped under four captions: provincially 
controlled schools, privately controlled schools, universities and colleges, and federal 
schools which include schools in the Territories, schools for Indians and schools for children 
of Armed Forces personnel overseas. The first three groups are dealt with in this Section, 
while information on Indian schools, with the exception of enrolment figures shown in 
Table 2, is included with the general material on the Indians of Canada given in the 
Population Chapter, at pp. 166-170. 


The provincially controlled schools, both public and separate, are most numerous 
and account for about 90 p.c. of the total enrolment shown in Table 1. 


Provincially Controlled Schools— 
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1.—Enrolment in Educational Institutions,! classified by Type of School and by Province, 
School Year 1956-57 


Prince ew 
Type of School fo iS mie d lai loys jaa Quebec | Ontario 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 


Elementary and secondary.................... 


108, 108 21,967 | 160,299 | 131,054 | 893,417 | 1,097,501 
mavening Clissastere ti bre cu) cee e 1 


337 304 4,43 4,219 81, 0002 82,768 


Correspondence courses. ............c0eeceeeee 75 69 4,518 807 3,300 3,203 
BGMeo Ls rGr biuocD len dy 2b os carne cokes bes ache —- -— 146 — 200 180 
Brenoulstor be deat ias.ds.. csc eke coc eos. — — 162 — 608 381 
Teacher-training—3 : 
MVEA TICOULSOMerjuiiiaccoten ink GE Soo cen sw ee — 46 330 397 7, 863 4 4,007 
POEL COURSCR 8 Me meio dota Mes ouihacs cy — — — — 267 724 
Federally Controlled Schools— 
JOS) hype Car cog een 2 gil een thei aie a Sie aa — 38 159 476 2,388 7,538 
National Defence (overseas)................5. aa a3 3% 23 A: 


Privately Controlled Schools— 
Academic (including Quebec independent)..... 
Business Training— 


82 1,333 5, 254 2,332 90,658 21,412 


Way classes" (full-time)... sce. 2 cecahle aw wos ee -- 4675 ahi } 16, 6002 J 5, 263 
Evening classes, part-time, correspondence, -- -- 218 279 : \ 8, 882 
etc. 
Universities and Colleges—3 

ull-time, university-grade.................... 750 310 4,540 2, 800 25, 700 23, 800 

Part-time, extension and summer school, 
HAV ETSILY=CTAdO tile 2 Ai Shs. hccs lc coed. 400 — 1,300 1,500 10,000 13,000 
Other (not university-grade)*................. — 200 200 400 20, 000 22,000 
POtatst x. Seet ..boctt sant. dk, cseed: 109,752 24,317 182,024 144,621 | 1,152,001 | 1,290,659 
one Yukon 
° Saskat- British 
Manitoba ewan Alberta Gatun bik ne Canada! 
No No No No. No No 
Provincially Controlled Schools— 
Elementary and secondary...............2..0- 165, 260 184, 837 234,397 | 260,177 1,792 || 3,258, 809 
Benga edn hce lol G0 oe cabs. Lee 2,024 7,391 4,774 21,983 — 209,281 
Correspondence coursesS............0-.eeeceuee 2,687 11, 221 9,134 11,961 — 46,975 
memos tor the blind. 2.09 .......0dssseccecdons —- — — 50 — 576 
emis ior the: deaf eign ct ce Coceckg ces bbe. 31 148 122 153 — 1,605 
Teacher-training—3 ! 
SPIEVEAT COUTBOUE cco tecslc cite hos wc lees 481 488 1,120 _— — 14,732 
LUAU Oe aes in ae ~~ — — —_ — 991 
Federally Controlled Schools— 

CLUS SER Sia Se Oe te ee a eg 4,647 4,338 4,704 6, 240 307 30, 835 
National Defence (overseas)............0.0.05 AR Bs oy dae a56 4,504 
Northwest Territories.................eec0eee ee oF 3, 104 3,104 

Privately Controlled Schools— 
Academic (including Quebec independent)..... 8, 468 3,261 4,990 13,051 _ 151,141 
Business Training— 
may classes (full-time)... .....0..2..0c00+00. 1,155 755 1,298 902 — } 46.346 
Evening classes, part-time, correspondence, 4,687 1,114 2,040 2,329 — } 
ete. 
Universities and Colleges—3 
ull-time, university-grade................22.. 4,500 3, 400 4,100 8, 200 —— 78, 100 
Part-time, extension and summer school, 
RMR ePSIEY=PTAGO, 0... cscs cence cence scandens 1,800 3, 800 2,400 2,800 — 37,000 
ther (not university-grade)§................... 6,000 500 2,000 10,000 — 61,300 
ON a a SB a a Re ee 201,740 | 221,253 | 271,079 | 338,146 55203 || 3,945,299 


1 Includes Department of National Defence (overseas). 2 Hstimate. 3 Degree courses for teachers 
given by universities included under ‘Universities and Colleges’’. 4TIncludes Roman Catholic ‘‘Schol- 
asticates—Normal Schools’. 5 Includes P.E.I. 6 Excludes pre-matriculation enrolment. 
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Provincially controlled schools are financed essentially through direct taxes on property 
(the amount fixed by local school authorities) and provincial grants. In addition there is a 
much smaller number of private schools in all provinces (i.e., schools that are not conducted 
by publicly elected or publicly appointed boards and are not financed out of public money). 
At the higher education level considerable provincial support is given to the eight provincial 
degree-granting universities and one or more colleges in the two other provinces. Some 
provincial aid is given to many of the 42 degree-granting private colleges and universities 
and 228 (in 1955-56) colleges giving degree credit courses. In addition many of the 
universities and colleges are eligible for grants from the Federal Government (see pp. 
356-357). 


Agricultural colleges and schools, their location, courses offered and other pertinent 
information are listed in Chapter IX on Agriculture. 


Direct control and operation of the public schools is in the hands of boards of school 
trustees which operate under provincial school law and whose members are elected or 
appointed usually for terms of two or three years. In several of the provinces, in addition 
to the unit boards in charge of a single-room rural school, and village, town or city school 
systems, there are unit boards in charge of larger administrative units. These are generally 
formed of the rural and sometimes the urban schools in a county or inspectorate, the 
local boards usually retaining ancillary functions. Table 2 gives the number of active 
boards in each province whether these are in charge of local areas or larger units, the 
number of official trustees appointed in lieu of boards, and the number of board members 
appointed and elected. 


2.—School Boards and Official Trustees, by Province, 1957 


Boards School Trustees! Official Trustees? 
Local 
Province Boards | Boards Hae t School 
of Larger} within a 5 i Total |Appointed| Elected || Officials | Boards 
Units Larger | i a Replaced 
Units gars 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland .... 0.5.0... —_— — 308 308 1, 850 — —_— = 
Prince Edward Island..... 1 —~ 450 451 16 1,415 — — 
INOW Cobian cen eeeres 24 1,685 53 1, 762 455 (5) (O55) —_ — 
New Brunswick........... 14 735 78 7 834 2,143 2 2 
Quebec— 
Roman Catholic........ — — 1,615 1,615 18 8,036 _— a 
Ipratestalo., seer errnee: 9 52 210 271 if 1,119 — — 
Ontaniow Penn eee hace 775 63 3,148 3, 929 1,560 13,930 x 4 
Manitoband.ermerie eee ocr 17 — 1,615 1,632 — 5,578 25 207 
Saskatchewan............. 109 4,802 465 5,376 — 14,399 234 276 
Alberta £ pee een 595 3,918 138 4,115 — 12,622 _ — 
British Columbia......... 81 — 5 86 31 536 16 
Totalse cc? 1,089 11,198 8,085 29,322 4,771 64,833 24% 485 
1 Estimated where necessary. 2 Appointed by the Minister of Education where, for some reason, a 
regular school board does not exist. Usually the official trustee is a school inspector or other departmental official. 
3 Larger unit boards within a metropolitan unit; omitted from previous column to avoid duplication. 4 Prob- 
ably included with independent local boards. 5 Includes seven county (municipal) councils which administer 


and operate the schools of their respective municipalities. 


Subsection 1.—Provincially Controlled Elementary and Secondary Schools* 


Enrolment and Attendance.—At the elementary school level, enrolments have been 
increasing steadily during the past decade, a trend that gives every indication of continuing. 


* Academic and vocational day schools only. 
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The main factors responsible for increased enrolment in recent years are the high birth 
rate, heavy immigration and the generally high level of family income. Of importance 
also is the increased attention being given by school authorities to guidance and other 
means of keeping pupils in school; greater appreciation among the pupils and their families 
of the importance of completing secondary education; increased transportation facilities 
provided at public expense; the erection of dormitories in certain provinces; adoption of 
larger units of administration and the establishment of junior high schools and of composite 


schools to serve rural areas particularly. 


Enrolment in provincially controlled schools for the latest school year available is 
given in Table 1 and average daily attendance is shown in Table 3. 


3.—Average Daily Attendance in Provincially Controlled Schools, by Province, 
School Years Ended 1948-57 


Nore.—Comparable figures for earlier years will be found in previous editions of the Year Book, beginning 
with the 1932 edition. 


ooo SSS 


Oradea | Nad. | PEL} N.S | NB. | Quer} Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. || Total 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
SRE et Oe. aa 14,774] 103,858] 81,057] 545,841] 613,586 103,744} 135,578] 133,410] 129,859] 1,861,707 
ER, See 59,520) 14,727) 107,914] 82,168 566,544 638,733] 105,240} 135,872] 136,690 138, 941|| 1,986,349 
SO) ee eee 66,727} 15,043) 111,818] 87,158) 587,619] 660, 249 106,008} 136,991] 146,388] 147,584] 2,065,585 
9 67,638] 15,310] 114,285} 84,923 605,955} 674,901} 112,749] 137,606] 150,013 154,077|| 2,117,457 
De. Sap 71,064] 15,343) 117,349] 87,720 636,966] 710,227] 117,774] 139,744] 163, 454 163, 364] 2,223,005 
ON 77,040] 16,212) 126,650] 95,771 671,165} 775,319] 124,514] 142,190] 173,954 176, 138) 2,378, 953 
US ae 80,841] 16,840] 129,832] 100,740 718,010} 857,514) 132,266] 149,041 186,496) 191,203] 2,562,783 
RD gt silo. 85,443} 17,553] 136,496] 105,590 806,209] 895,938) 138,199] 156,945] 198,519 203, 600]) 2,744, 492 
a Ss 90,132} 18,009] 140,394} 113,724 844,266) 980,874] 144,198] 161,835] 209,035 218, 787]| 2,921, 254 
Gee 96,060} 18,573) 144,755) 118,697] 914,479 1,040,684] 148,857] 164,813} 220,419] 233,983 3,101,320 


a 


1 Quebec estimated. 


4.—Total Enrolment by Grades in Provincially and Federally Controlled Schools, 
School Year 1956-57 


Prince 

New- Nova New A : 
Grade toondicnd oe SeatiaciGemeial Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
ee © oe ee Lk 2,375 161 15, 231 = 6,731 70, 280 4,837 
eee ey 17, 966 2,694 17, 405 17,188 120, 184 132,205 19, 470 
DE ae 13,364 2D u 16, 832 16,069 121,184 117,228 18,199 
aa ee ee alr 12,750 Patsy 17,544 16,101 122,036 113, 627 18, 124 
ree se 12,094 2,492 17, 236 15,971 12 Bee 110, 225 18, 219 
ee eo, 11, 243 2,399 1A Le 14, 453 109, 874 98,765 16,607 
Mr 9,444 2,035 13,093 11, 609 95,962 90,345 14,110 
I 8,530 1, 857 12, 857 11,309 77,536 83,195 13,923 
os sy a ER I slo 1,696 11,186 9, 589 48,080 77, 707 12,625 
ee 6,394 1,363 9,506 6,931 34, 825 12, 853 11, 122 
a eel ne 8, 858 1,168 4286 5,171 18, 408 53,117 8,111 
EE ae a 2,425 5912 4,919 3, 586 10,797 82, 830 6, 458 
ay Se 37 843 1 1,927 2,506 2,947 25,041 2,536 

a — — — —_ _— 11, 487 = 

Memrciagans: ese. oe ec cee 3132 Di 214 380 435 e2pa — 
Opportunity classes.................. — 13 4013 191 1,724 7,343 508 

er rr a = —~ — a 359 — _ 
“lh i ri a ad 108,108 21,967 160,299 131,0544) 893,4175| 1,097,501 164,849 


SSS | | | 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 346. 
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4.—Total Enrolment by Grades in Provincially and Federally Controlled Schools, 
School Year 1956-57—concluded 


Eh “a 
Saskat- British Indian ationa 
Grade chou Alberta ree Warkconien |e Ne Wiebe Schools ee Canada 
seas 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Preseradeulyn wean eeeee 2,221 —_ 2,683 2 130 2,247 578 107,476 
Gradevlien to. ee 223 27,397 29,978 277 522 6,769 677 413, 855 
Greder2h ae. scel creo is ore 20,417 26,222 28, 442 257 307 4,852 656 386, 586 
Graderos. cee seen 20, 464 26, 050 27,970 228 298 4,396 598 382,757 
Grade: AumsaccerSeekn es cee 19,911 26,212 27,806 244 286 3,925 577 377, 533 
TACO D Aes heehee 18,114 22,958 24, 562 184 180 3,036 398 337,485 
Grade: Gils aac seca: 15,975 20, 272 21,388 140 126 2,469 267 297, 235 
(GraAderis weet: cicero 15, 438 20,021 21,871 122 116 1,584 222 268, 581 
Gradelsis.n seicone ae coe 14, 410 18,7385 20,920 120 94 1, 100 196 223, (o 
Grady. ncotestoe kere eer: 12,116 16,472 18,590 99 60 346 156 190, 833 
Gradell0) sees cak ne tee 9,549 12,670 15, 222 66 4i 163 100 134, 880 
Graqgevldis. scene 7,031 9,665 11,205 34 23 85 42 89,691 
Gradewl 2h cjarsepette cer 5,130 tees 7,987 19 8 61 25 56, 290 
Grade.o5e. samacderertine — — 813 — — — 12 12,312 
Special classes............. 4277 — 1758 — — — — 3, 224 
Opportunity classes........ 557 _ 555 — _— — — 11,292 
Unclassifiéd ere one. eels — — — — 913 a — 1.272 
TotalSsc aco tes 182,883 | 234,397 | 260,167 1,792 3,104 31,033 4,504 || 3,295,075 
1 Including 231 in grade 11 and 154 in grade 12 for Prince of Wales College. 2 Including 258 taking com- 
mercial courses. 3 Including 133 in senior auxiliary. 4 Including 5,761 in vocational. 5 Not 
including 111,505 in Roman Catholic independent schools; Protestant independent schools included. 6 In- 


cluding Indian pupils in Indian day, residential and private schools; Indian pupils in provincial schools not included. 
7 Including 38 new Canadians. 8 New Canadians. 


Teaching Staffs.—In 1956-57 the teaching staffs of provincially controlled elementary 
and secondary schools (exclusive of Quebec for which data are not available) consisted of 
32,810 men and 89,892 women, a total of 122,702. Again omitting Quebec, where 28.5 p.c. 
of the teachers were members of religious orders, 46 p.c. of the women teachers were 
married. Of the total number of teachers in the nine provinces (exclusive of Quebec), 
about 9.5 p.c. had received little or no training. Some 13 p.c. of the teachers left the 
profession in mid-summer 1956. 


5.—Teachers in Provincially Controlled Schools classified according to Salary, by Province: 
School Year 1956-57 


Nors.—Comparable figures for Quebec are not available. 


Salary Nild. 4) Be | NES: N.B. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. Bice 


Below $1025 aree eases ers fe 601 _ 192 310 97 —_ _ 3 -~ 
$1 5025 ol 524 ag oo ce ctantevmsewen cto 1,113 246 651 376 904 96 20 8 _ 
Se D2br— D024 eer ot och otk ects 184 413 615 1,473 1,078 15) 184 80 2 
C2 OLO i Groat meus cee eiie tke ve hors 285 80 1,473 1,110 4,567 1,589 2,010 803 1,175 
2-520 —Vo O24. wt arc epee. seis 658 60 1,113 585 7,465 1,762 1,561 1,068 1,325 
35.020 OL OL4 See eee are es 244 23 532 464 5,194 1,028 1,811 1,814 1,358 
SB5 O20 — PAROS ic cectebhore an kere wees 149 7 309 236 4,711 511 724 893 1,265 
S20 20n— DROZ ert) aoe cee tee 129 3 432 237 6,020 608 653 1,192 2,191 
52020903 OAc cet cna ser et 5 1 200 51 4,426 251 360 544 1, 223 
$6; O25 iil ODAce ers tetas ot hielo cae — — 28 15 2,708 | 59 46 229 492 
$7,025 and) Ovelaen oe aia aera — = 3 1 973 21 4 36 156 
Wnspecitied ie cot. crn eke shea ke: — — 218 — — 305 89 | 2,240 23 
Totals: tai criss tee 3,368 833 | 5,766 | 4,858 | 38,143 | 6,345 | 7,767 | 8,910 9,210 
Median:salaries......<s2 60009 $| 1,480 | 1,734 | 2,459 | 2,147 | 3,469 |; 2,867 | 2,947 | 3,396 3,811 
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Financial Support.—The public elementary and secondary schools are financed 
almost wholly from money derived from local taxation and provincial grants. Fees for 
elementary schooling may be charged in Quebec. In a few of the other provinces nominal 
fees are charged for the higher secondary grades; in Newfoundland there is little local 
taxation and fees are generally charged. 


In general, school boards submit their budgets to the local municipal councils which 
levy for and collect the required amounts. However, school boards in Quebec and a few 
in other provinces have the power to levy and collect taxes for school purposes. Assess- 


ment, on which taxes for school purposes are levied, is the total valuation of land and 


buildings, and sometimes improvements, personal property or business income are added 
in. Steps have been taken by several provinces to equalize real property assessment 


over large areas or even the whole province. 


Each province has its own method of apportioning funds to local school boards. Grants 


are of two types. (1) The basic grant may be calculated on a minimum cost determined 


by an amount per classroom, salary and qualifications of the teacher, average attendance, 
etc. All provinces make some attempt to equalize educational opportunity through 
basing grants in part on some indication of need. (2) Special grants are paid to assist 
with transportation, music, arts and crafts, special classes, equipment, building costs, 
night classes, etc. These are largest in Quebec where there is marked emphasis on training 
for home industries, arts and crafts. 


Newfoundland schools are largely supported from provincial funds. ‘Tuition fees 
may be charged by school boards and by the boards of the colleges (actually schools of 
fairly high standard giving elementary and high school instruction) in the city of St. 
John’s; and additional fees may be charged for fuel or janitor service where these are 
not provided by pupils or their families. There has been no local taxation until very 


recently and it now exists only in a few of the larger centres. The provincial government 


pays teachers according to experience and qualifications and some school boards supple- 
ment this amount. The province also makes annual grants for plant maintenance and 
repairs and for new construction. 


Table 6 presents a comparative statement of the finances of school boards operating 
provincially controlled schools in so far as this information is available. 


6.—Income of School Boards of Provincially Controlled Elementary and Secondary Schools, 
by Province, Fiscal Years Ended 1950-55 


Nortre.—The receipts shown in this table do not include any amounts raised by loans or the sale of bonds or 
debentures as all revenue of this nature must be repaid ultimately with money raised by local taxation. Figures 
from 1914 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1936 edition. 


Income from— 
Total Current 


> =a Debenture 
Province and Year Provincial Revenue 
Local Other Indebtedness! 
ID high oar Taxation Sources Recorded 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland?................... 1950 3, 430, 267 1,078, 807 4,509,074 


1951 3,557,275 — 1,090, 408 4,647, 683 
1952 4,141,417 — 1,338, 336 5,479,753 
1953 4, 839, 522 — 1,591, 2277 6, 430, 749r 
1954 6,239, 486r == 1, 323, 323r 7,562, 809° 
1955 6,959,716 — 1,997,532 8,957,248 


Prince Edward Island?........... 1950 595, 480" 488,714 62,020 1, 146, 214r 
1951 663, 309° 538, 504 127, 255 1,329, 068" 
1952 679,901" 600, 546 71,619 1,352, 066° 
1953 793, 558" 683, 046 61,699 1,538, 303° 
1954 928, 054r 731,414: 79, 347F 1,738, 815" 
1955 994, 249 813, 908 95,389 1,903,546 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 348. 
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6.—Income of School Boards of Provincially Controlled Elementary and Secondary Schools, 
by Province, Fiscal Years Ended 1950-55—concluded 


Income from— 


Total Current Debenture 


Province and Year Be bor evenue 
ees Local Other Recorded Indebtedness! 
Granite Taxation Sources 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia, see Bee 1950 | 6,103,265" | 5,974,035 ie 12,077, 300" 
1951 6,599,345: 6, 226, 050 ae 12,825,395: 
1952 6,919, 130° 7,371,292 ea 14, 290, 422r 
1953 6, 843, 017" 8,561,063 Zits 262, 15,615, 342r 
1954 8,067, 936 9,591,684 216,729: 17, 876, 349° 
1955 7,389, 431 10, 724, 123 293,796 18, 407, 350 
ING Wa brunswick ase peers 1950 4,803,316 6, 660, 199 fs 11, 463,515 
1951 6,273,651" 7,615,207 3 13, 888, 928° 
1952 6, 622, 009" 8, 288, 180° ee 14,910, 189r 
1953 6,949,677" 9,066, 116r 378, 045 16,393, 838" 
1954 6, 846, 278: 9,581,005 503,578" 16, 930, 861" 
1955 6,775,614 10, 407, 409 498,051 17,681,074 
Qucbectis secre ee ee eee 1950 17, 202, 000" 46, 832, 0007 1,881, 000" 65,915,000" 


1951 15,910, 137 50,579, 638 2,479,097 68, 968, 872 54, 138,073 
1952 | 20,735, 129° 57,506, 6617 2,940, 114: 81, 181, 904" 85,171,000 
1953 | 25,004, 169" 64,978, 3717 3, 448, 005" 93,430,545: | 110,283,000" 
1954 | 29,454,000" 74,351,000" 4,015,000" | 107,820,000" | 125,490,000" 
1955 | 26,420,000 76, 222,000 18,802,000 | 121,444,000 | 165,935,000 


Ontaniosse sees ts eit Beek 1950 | 42,661, 144 73,195,577 2,906,755 | 118,763,476 | 108,830,392 
1951 | 47,355, 143 91,569,593 3,776,308 | 142,701,044 | 114,648, 251 
1952 | 53,968,946 | 105,621,372 4,067,919 | 163,658,237 | 176,872,294 
1953 | 57,881,260 | 115,351,323 5,292,181 | 178,524,764 | 217,011,443 
1954 | 67,017,621 | 134, 283,382 4,855,351 | 206,156,354 | 259,228, 426 
1955 | 73,649, 871 145, 485, 189 12,404,143 | 231,589, 203 Be 


Manitopaiciten sh. cee Seas 1950 4,086, 810 12,875,011 343, 165 17,304, 986 7,999, 186" 
1951 4,347,543 13, 967,343 330, 655 18,648,541 9,786, 977= 
1952 4,923,118 15, 672,552 334, 946 20,930, 616 10, 889, 526" 
1953 6, 741, 322 15, 849, 467 386,091 22,976, 880 12,966, 932" 
1954 8,302,904 17,761,570 438, 125 26,502,599 16, 200, 884" 
1955 8,578, 062 19, 250, 730 458, 229 28, 287,021 18,774, 207 
SaskatCMe wall jsi.-c onswis.- smmnniar ses 1950 6,919,369 16,372,024 367, 659" 23,659, 052r 5, 212,399 
1951 7,466,027 17,750, 804 404, 685" 25,621,516" 5, 815, 690 
1952 8,721, 620 21,063, 694 507, 302F 30, 292, 616" 7,063, 834 
1953 8,531, 823 23,075,560 529, 322° 32,136, 705" 10,451,011 
1954 | 10,285,634 23,284, 137 613, 640° 34,183, 4117 11, 889, 601 
1955 | 11,594, 469 25, 145, 782 722,586 37, 462, 837 16, 110, 696 
D0 OYE) 0 © Waren aU rT ONT RY a ee A 1950 7,794, 234 19, 619, 264 636, 964" 28,050, 462: 20, 200,574 
1951 9,717,500 21,879, 905 865, 725" 32, 463, 130° 27, 284, 975r 


1952 | 10,957,753 25, 214, 092 1,003, 244r 37,175,089" 32, 442, 816" 
1953 | 12,834,292 28, 135,528 1,068, 4097 42,038, 224r 41,586, 816" 
1954 | 15,860,193 31, 284, 290 1, 224, 478r 48, 368, 961" 51,869, 722r 
1955 | 24,979,893 26,904, 108 1,521,558 53, 405, 559 60, 563, 488 


British ‘Columbla* stern. 1.2008 1950 | 14,794,397 16, 683, 852 874, 219 32, 352, 468 
1951 | 18,198,218 22,295, 568 1,392,793 41, 886,579 
1952 | 17,866,531 25,810, 942 1,665, 800 45,343, 273 
1953 | 15,754, 155 30, 340, 880 1,414,574 47,509, 609 
1954 | 17,832,087 33, 487, 692 1,582, 263 52,902, 042 
1955 | 33,992,023 25, 613, 837 1,755,527 61,361, 387 


1 Net figures, after deduction of sinking funds. 2 Data for the years 1950 to 1953 are for the school year 
ended in June; those for 1954 and 1955 have been adjusted to the calendar year to correspond with the fiscal years 
of the other provinces. 


Subsection 2.—Private Elementary and Secondary Schools 


Private schools include all those not operated by publicly elected or appointed boards. 
Except in Quebec, they receive no support from public funds. Instruction is similar to 
that given in public schools except that more tuition may be given in music, dramatics, 


- School Year 
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art, etc., and in schools under religious control there is greater emphasis on religious 
instruction. In most provinces there is some form of inspection or regulation by the 
provincial Department of Education. 


Of the 1,212 private schools reporting in the school year 1956-57, 856 were in Quebec, 
114 in Ontario, 130 in the Prairie Provinces, 67 in British Columbia and 45 in the Atlantic 
Provinces. There were 10,869 teachers. Outside of Quebec the annual salaries for lay 
teachers in these schools ranged from $1,000 to $8,000 with a median of $2,516. Salaries 
for members of religious orders are omitted as they are usually only nominal. In 1956-57 


there were 75,894 girls and 75,247 boys enrolled in the reporting private schools, about 


48 p.c. of them in the elementary grades. At the secondary level there were 36,704 girls 
and 41,410 boys enrolled. 


Private schools are financed largely from fees, legacies and gifts, or are supported 


through religious organizations. Annual fees vary widely—in 1956-57 (exclusive of 


Quebec) 105 schools charged no fees, three schools charged fees of $500 or more for day 
pupils, seven boarding schools charged no fees, and 21 other boarding schools had fees of 


$1,000 and up. The median fee in 1956-57 was $95 for day schools and $583 for boarding 


schools. Expenditures of private schools in all provinces in that year amounted to over 
$33,713,000 of which $13,117,000 was paid out in teachers’ salaries. 


7.—Enrolment in Private Elementary and Secondary Schools, by Province, 
School Years Ended 1948-57 


Nortr.—Figures from 1921 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1937 edition. 


—7 


Nfld. | P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que.1 | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. Total! 


Ended— 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Tee ee me 877 8,414 2,341 | 59,020 | 16,586 4,653 2,710 2,519 5, 983 98,103 
(02). we 951 3, 894 2,504 | 60,000 | 18,251 5,348 2,625 8,630 6,334 103, 537 
RS. ws ss es 971 4,217 2,306 | 56,240 | 18,823 De ae 2,630 8,539 6, 256 100, 253 
Byplne. Soa... ~~ 969 4,709 2,129 | 55,667 | 20,141 6,226 3,138 3,020 6,170 102,676 
ee ne 1,004 4,690 1,852 | 55,111 | 18,573 6,564 2, 842 3, 447 6,531 100, 614 
Oe ae xs 1,029 4,990 1,650 | 60,395 | 18,100 6, 749 2, 886 3,515 7,072 106,386 
LS - 1,088 5, 16h 1,683 | 67,293 | 17,837 7,238 8,006 4,412 7, 889 115, 607 
HOI. 6... ... ee 1,159 D007 1,924 | 69,000 | 17,768 8,380 2,986 4,274 8,923 119,751 
Mg5O.........'.. 100 1,131 5,503 1,677 | 72,500 | 20,155 7,601 3, 488 ByO20) |) Ue 193 128,774 
a 82 less D, 204: 2,832 | 90,658 | 21,412 8,468 3,261 4,990 | 13,351 151,141 


es We 


1 Quebec estimated. 


Business Colleges.—Of the 132 business schools reporting in 1956-57 in eight 
provinces (exclusive of Quebec and Newfoundland), 15 were in the Maritimes, 78 in 
Ontario, 27 in the Prairie Provinces and 12 in British Columbia. These employed 90 men 
and 279 women as full-time teachers and 51 men and 134 women as part-time teachers. 


In these schools, girl students far outnumbered boys and the enrolment in evening 
classes was greater than that in the full-time day classes. The 1956-57 enrolments in 


_ full-time day classes were 9,112 girls and 1,085 boys and in correspondence courses, 1,608 


girls and 1,097 boys. The total decreased by 722 as compared with 1955-56. More than 
three-quarters of the full-time day students were from 16 to 19 years of age, inclusive. 


Monthly fees ranged from $7 to $45 for day classes and from $5 to $25 for evening 


classes. Total operating expenditures for 1957 amounted to over $3,232,379, of which 
_ $1,387,343. went for teachers’ salaries. 
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8.—Enrolment in Private Business and Commercial Schools (Business Colleges), by Province, 
School Years Ended 1948-57 


Nore.—Figures include day and evening classes. Those from 1921 will be found in the corresponding table of 
previous Year Books beginning with the 1937 edition. 


_———————————————— 


see PEL | N.S. | N.B. | Que | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Total® 

a No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
194g Ia eA 207 | 1,011 958 | 10,000 | 13,917 | 3,493 | 1,533 | 3,731 | 3,674]} 38,544 
CY Mae meee ata 214 | 1,070} 916 | 10,600 | 12,938 | 3.449 | 1,554] 2,969 | 3,932} 37,642 
On et ee 185 | 1,053 | 1,099 | 11,100 | 11,999 | 3,648) 1,662] 2,700| 4,356 |} 37,802 
loi oe a eee i52| 825 | 958 | 11,700 | 11,101 | 3,084 | 1.595 | 2,694 | 3,408] 35,517 
TO paetee ae” 156 | 861 868 | 12,300 | 11,800 | 3,595 | 1,540 | 3,211| 3,737 | 38,068 
Ronse denen 190 |  si7 | 926 | 12,900 | 11,238) 3,267 | 1,471 | 3,538 | 3,620|| 37,967 
fiscee jin. Suk 123 | 764} 915 | 13,500 | 11,655 | 3,692 | 1,489 | 3,499) 3,445 |) 39,082 
TORS te te 599 837 | 14,160 | 11,723 | 4,317 | 1,545 | 3,534] 3,354 | 40,069 
TAN AGRE PPR ae 641 1,003 | 15,700 | 13,067 | 5,717 | 1,613 | 3,563} 3,210} 44,514 
(1 iNT TA 685 636 | 16,600 | 14,145 | 5,842 | 1,869 | 3.338 | 3,231 || 46,346 


1 Quebec estimated. 


Subsection 3.—Universities and Colleges 


Enrolment.—Total full-time university-grade enrolment in the regular winter — 
session at Canadian universities and colleges totalled 63,041 in the academic year 1952-53, 
64,140 in 1953-54, 68,339 in 1954-55, and 72,729 in 1955- 56. The estimated figure for 
1956- 57 was 78, 100 and for 1957-58 it was 86, 500; for 1958-59 it was expected to be about 
95,000. Prior to 1957-58, the previous all- time high had been 83,150 in the 1947-48 
academic year. Table 9 gives details of enrolment in 1954-55 and 1955- 56. 


9.—University-Grade Registration, by Province, Academic Years Ended 1955 and 1956 


SS 858 SSS 


Se em 


1954-55 1955-56 
Province and Item 
Under- Under- 
graduate Graduate pradante Graduate 
No No. No No 
Newfoundland— 
Full-time (regular session). ..0 255.2550. - sss eslese sie casnn ens 482 4 573 4 
VCH Er! ae Ree tet te Blo ios Beng neni, ee aie anaes ts pecan tc) gt Meera cee 324 — 349 — 
Prince Edward Island— 
Full-time) (Gerular session’) cee. sete teeeelele oaieneetecteseaeoe 246 — 263 — 
Oe See ee ae ene Ree | | tabu 5 moe aes MnO _ — 11 — 
Nova Scotia— 
Hulletime (resularsessiom))seceeeen mite rirt iret oe tether ts 4,055 58 4,385 59 
es eee ee ee EER LIN Sem al SO) BAe COE OO eeN SOaL 1,023 37 1,302 186 
New Brunswick— 
Pallctime (regular/sesSion)) aie. -ectie sitet etter erent 2,259 54 2,497 47 
(Gays) Lame Gre Se iy ieee en cr acck An REE 1 Sean A cen Ae hes Ch GEG Oey T1638 54 1, 4385 66 
Quebec— 
Holletime: (cecularieession))- see. serie eee eee re or Ze Ole 1,199 22, 892 1,195 
Op Gr Fa, SE ee aero tee eee io one eae oe ene One Str chare eran 9,935 468 9,258 420 
Ontario— 
ulletime!:(reculanisession)iy.csee seem nie. otters rent ieteteet le 20, 442 1, 410 21,088 1,554 
CO ihn (or Ge tec ee Certain een PvcroieoS cmt ro OOO De b 11,799 aoe 12, 267 1, 102 
Manitoba— 
Hulltimes(recular Session) cc cseei cei) amici ee at recat 4,114 98 4,215 96 
(DS lal) meee eae ae, gee ee WY eon SE ar Onacinntn hy eet ROL ea Or away, Ore 1, 626 171 1,781 149 
Saskatchewan— 
ull-time (regular SESS1ON) amr ete eatsrsttr rc terete retary eae ea 2,614 95 3,007 88 
Otheraeict ok he ico CE ee ee 4,057 23 4,024 28 


ee eo oe 
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9.—University- Grade Registration, by Province, Academic Years Ended 1955 and 1956 


—concluded 
eee 
1954-55 1955-56 
Province and Item 
Under- Under- 
eruduate Graduate grad tate Graduate 
Alberta— 
Mrmiertathie (POGUIAF SESSION) oo. so. oe ote voc oc ecccceccen.. 3,472 92 3, 873 107 
EES erica Gk a ec Aa oe ea ae 2,102 107 2,219 109 
British Columbia— 
maee-pitme (regular session), ... 2...) 2.2... . doce seen ceclen... 6, 050 278 6,617 269 
as Pee ee ee gen 1,981 418 2,671 460 
Totals— 
Regular Session, Full-time............................... 65,051 3,288 69,410 3,419 
' Regular Session, Part-time............................... 5,952 1,582 5,521 1,584 
Summer Schools and Extramural Courses...........__ 28,058 929 29,796 936 


ee a ee a a ee 


In 1955-56 one of about 17 full-time university-grade students in Canada was a 
resident of a country other than Canada. Foreign enrolment has risen considerably 
since the end of World War II, with a larger proportion of students from countries other 
than the United States and the United Kingdom coming to Canadian institutions, as 
shown in Table 10. 


10.—Students from Other Countries in Canadian Universities, and Canadian Students in 
Universities in the United States and the United Kingdom, Academic Years Ended 
* 1931-56. 


Total 
Total F ; 5 Enrol- Canadians 
conic Pigltints Students with Residence in— fient Studying in— 
Meer : University from 
Ended— | Enrolment — Other 
Canada || United | United | British | New- | Other Countries | “United |. United 
States | Kingdom Tadias 1 a di Countries Govan States? | Kingdom? 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Mistr.. . 82,926 1,506 333 54 175 236 2.304 1,313 212 
Bee sci occ 35,108 2,018 156 32 133 237 2,576 1,075 262 
Bs... 36,319 1,478 41 74 174 289 2,056 1, 458 te 
Gee). 25. 63, 550 1,116 167 263 303 507 2,356 1,636 ad 
a 68, 306 1,758 164 252 RAP 1,014 3,188 4,528 372 
1952 [oes 63, 485 1,515 132 259 wae 1,106 3,012 4,317 380 
i 63, 041 1,676 150 284 ae 1,179 3, 289 4,637 390 
Le 64, 140 1,418 179 320 afc 1,401 3,318 4,775 390 
i 68, 339 1,501 209 502 ite 1,536 3,748 4,655 372 
MD cm. 72,729 L773 281 635 See 1, 586 4,275 4,990 404 
a te 
_ ? Before 1949 Newfoundland was considered as being a country outside Canada. 2 Data from the Com- 
Mhittee on Friendly Relations Among Foreign Students, New York, and the Institute of International Education, 
ew York. ’ Data from the Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth, London, England. 


Newfoundland is included with Canada for all years. 


Graduates.—Awards made during the 1954-55 session included 12,080 bachelor and 
first professional degrees, 1,426 master and licence degrees, 271 earned doctorates, 282 
honorary doctorates and 6,249 diplomas and certificates. For 1955-56 awards included 
12,978 bachelor and first professional degrees, 1,539 master and licence degrees, 266 earned 
doctorates, 197 honorary doctorates and 5,564 diplomas and certificates. Table 11 gives 
figures for graduates in most faculties for three years. 
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11.—Graduates from Universities and Colleges, Academic Years Ended 1954-56 


Nors.—Figures for 1920-36 are given in the 1938 Year Book, pp. 993-997, and for 1937-53 in the corresponding 
table of subsequent editions. 


1953-54" 1954-55" 1955-56 


Field of Study SS eee 
Total Female Total | Female Total Female © 


No. No. No. No. No. No. 


Graduates in Arts, Pure Science and Com- 
THETCO Se oe ene ae et Er: 
Bachelors of Artslsaacccta etn eeetee ies = austen 


6, 453 1,770 6,424 1,728 6,861 1,795 
5,101 1,608 4,974 1,554 5,337 1,593 


Bachelors of Science (in Arts)?................ 756 122 753 128 791 151 
Bachelors'of Commences nad. ee eens eee 596 40 697 46 733 51 
Graduates in Applied Science................. 1,438 6 1,512 1 1,775 6 
Bachelors of Applied Science in Engineering. . . iL PRY 1 ieoor 1 1,597 4 
Bachelors of Architecture+sn..--. ee 92 5 9 —~ 91 1 
IBachelorsvor MOresunye cee eer eerie 93 — 75 — 81 1 
Bachelors ofstisherlestnn see ree ce treen: 1 — 5 — 6 — 
Graduates in Agriculture, Veterinary Science 
and Heusehold Science.................... 594 rare 606 267 537 227 
Bachelors of Agricultural Science.............. 243 14 263 4 242 if 
First Degrees in Veterinary Science........... 94 — 83 3 78 3 
Bachelors of Household Science............... 257 257 260 260 217 217 
Teacher Diplomas and Graduates in Educa- 
tion, Library Science, and Social Service. . 1,963 2,108 2,768 ; 
Teacher diplomas (for secondary school 
LCACHIOTS cite oa ine eet ea eee 797 876 oe 1,312 
First degrees in education or pedagogy........ 752 278 867 329 1,100 364 
Librarian degrees and diplomas............... 105 83 83 65 0 63 
Physical education first degrees and diplomas. . 101 44 76 38 83 47 
Social service degrees and diplomas........... 208 149 206 141 193 139 
Graduates in Medicine and Related Studies. . 1,986 600 2,204 801 2,124 872 
Medical doctors. 4s senor oe aoe acts 894 59 950 60 82 53 
Dentists SAsuie on eerie ee aes 169 5 174 3 160 13 
Pinarnaa Cisten cele er enone ae ee eee 358 32 321 42 318 51 
First degrees and graduate diplomas in nursing. 386 385 591 591 628 625 
Physiotherapy and occupational therapy...... 115 115 104 104 129 129 
Ghiropractice ee cas. dee ee eee ese ee 34 2 43 1 42 1 
Optometry sooo) o.<hdadectot ois Stee oes eae 30 2 21 — 21 — 
Graduates in Law and Theology.............. 1,264 73 1,319 78 1,396 61 
First degreesand equivalent diplomas in law... 627 31 624 21 629 24 
Roman Catholic theological colleges.......... 423 — 441 1 499 = 
Protestant theological colleges®...............- 214 42 254 56 268 37 
Other First Degrees and Equivalent Diplomas 83 54 112 7 94 re 
Bachelors of Fine and Applied Arts............ 13 10 16 i 12 10 
Bachelorsiominterior Designs reese ae 14 Wat 9 6 5 5 
Tournalisnisee eee eee ea ee ee oar 23 11 7 10 11 6 
Bachelors ole Music® seek cee meen ae ee. 33 22 70 48 66 56 
Graduate and Honorary Degrees.............. 2,165 366 2,026 434 2,321 438 
lonoraryad OCLOnates tan rine air caer ec ce ee 249 2 282 25 200 15 
DoctoravesiMcOurse.s aussie ae eens are 242 12 271 24 266 1iF/ 
Masterson tArtsoe on cer actua-c cyan cree ie ciey sureties 798 197 764 180 770 209 
Masterstolscience em rceea a retin arlene ioe 376 26 374 30 402 Gul 
Bachelorssol Divinity eer ere eee eee ter 82 — 87 _ 80 3 
Licences (except in Theology)®................ 185 32 223 56 287 63 
Other graduate degrees and diplomas?......... 233 79 325 119 316 100 


1 Includes Bachelors of Letters and Social Science. 2 Some institutions include Science degrees in Arts. 
3 Includes Bachelors of Accounting and Secretarial Science. 4 Includes diplomas in Architecture from the 
School of Fine Arts of Montreal. 5 Includes all diplomas and degrees except for Bachelors of Divinity. 
6 Includes M. Com., M.Ed., M.Paed., M.S.W., as well as M.A. In some institutions, M.Sc. degrees are included 
with M.A.’s. 7 Includes M.A.Sc., M.S.A., M.Sc.F., M.Arch., M.V.Sc., M.Sc. Dent., M. Surgery (where 
conferred separately), as well as M.Sc. 8 The ‘“‘Licence’”’ in the French language universities is the next 
yates in advance of the Bachelor. 9 Except diplomas for students in education and theology reported 
elsewhere. 
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Teaching Staff.—Table 12 shows the trend in university teaching staffs since 1947. | 
12._Teaching Complement in Universities and Colleges, Academic Years Ended 1947-56 


I ae a 
ee eeEEEeeeEeEeEoaoaoaooooooaooooaoaeaaeaaaananaqaoooouaqooqooaeeeeeeeee—e—e—e—e—e—e—eeeeeees SSS (0 0” 


Faculties of Arts Professional : 
Academic Year and Science Schools Totals 
Ended— aa a ae ree S| gaa ag ea een Men 
Full-time | Part-time | Full-time | Part-time |} Full-time | Part-time 
No No No. No. No No 
2,814 1,002 3,078 2,478 5, 246 3,441 
3, 042 1,119 8, 257 2,667 5,447 3,591 
2,871 1, 202 3,051 2,755 5,339 3,887 
2,890 1,153 3,078 3,036 5, 246 4,127 
3Fi26 1,260 2,557 2, 826 5,539 3,902 
3,141 1,354 3,066 8,720 5, 874 4,756 
3,447 1,406 3,006 4,118 6, 047 5,055 
Sad 1,561 3, 122 4,276 6,503 5, 286 
3,701 1,300 3,110 4,533 6,474 5,237 
3,724 1,762 3, 403 4,371 6,719 5,347 


1 Excludes duplication. 


Table 13 gives median salaries, by rank and region, for the staffs of 17 major institu- 
tions for selected years since 1937-38 when the statistical series was begun. 


13.—Median Salaries of Teachers at 17 Universities and Colleges, Selected 
Academic Years Ended 1938-59 


Norz.—lInstitutions include: West—Universities of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, British Columbia; — 


Central—Bishop’s, McGill, Queen’s, Toronto, Victoria, Trinity, McMaster, Western Ontario; Maritimes—Acadia, 
Dalhousie, St. Francis Xavier, Mount Allison, New Brunswick. 


pn a Ee 


Rank and Region 1937-38! | 1942-43 1947-48 1952-53 1956-57 1957-58 1958-59 

: $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Deans... ink cbse oa oeeniae 5,000 4,875 5,000+| 47,633 9,706 11,000 12,667 
Wes ted cciker sarc Reena eer yee ees 5,000+] 4,958 5,000+|] 7,633 9,700 11, 250 12,500 
Géntral se ee eee eee 5,000+} 5,000+} 5,000+| 8,875 11,750 13, 667 14,773 
IMaTitiNieS eerste iui see eee 3,350 2,833 3,875 4,916 6, 667 7,500 8,500 
Professors). 023 oe css ices eee 4,258 4,484 5,0600+ 6, 405 8,217 9,310 10,548 
WWGSUA < cihn woe aL aicieh cars eerie eames 4,279 4,380 4,816 6,319 8,076 | 8,977 10,061 
@entralee. te. is cere. 4,492 4,744 5,000+] 6,873 8,511 9,864 11,406 
Maritimes. ...07. oe cee est oe 2,831 2, 833 3, 726 4,279 5, 600 6, 429 7,933 
Associate Professors........:........ 3,427 3,488 4,118 5,269 6,343 7,226 8,159 
Wests fenes icicle tas tenes rere wereate 3ya00 Sct 8,960 5,259 6, 3038 7,200 8, 166 
Wentralen. tte in ae eee 3, 594 3,597 4,368 5,439 6,594 7,509 8,471 
Maritimesiict cos 2 te RR ee 2,708 2,750 Sole 4,065 4,239 5,278 5, 967 
Assistant Professors................ 2,697 Roto 3,289 4,444 5,208 5,820 6, 601 
WES. ater een. Meee 2,690 2,817 3, 267 4,440 5, 287 5, 838 6, 676 
OPE rl lene payed are ce Ai a cpa a ste 2,757 2,735 3,548 4,513 5, 363 5,980 6, 683 
IMaritimesitesc csecncit cate canoe 2,150 2,313 2,651 3, 692 4,476 4,958 5,481 
Instructors and Lecturers.......... 1,805! 1,787 2,242 3,002 4,082 4,558 5,155 
OSbison, ote hee dares A ee... 2,000 2, 122 2,243 3,525 4,236 4,659 5,302 
Central t2eeie cee ow aetess 1, 802! 1,777 2,192 3,350 4,069 4,583 5, 223 
Maritimes:.2.cs ech smne im doar chutta 2 1, 846 2,500 3,421 3,529 4,194 
All Staffer een ake 3,001! 3,009 3, 454 4,838 5,874 6, 658 7,412 
Wests Seeo.e oko ack shine 3,257 3,264 3,398 4,959 5,993 6,823 7,627 
Centralia. Teun se saia: Wehe tens... 2,801) 3,101 3,696 5,023 6,135 6,911 7,633 
Maritimes sctseadess «5 nice once os 2,600 2,188 2,422 3,726 4,619 5,194 5,722 
Staff Complement............ No. i PAEYR 1,701 2,626 2,514 2,979 3,178 3,461 


1 Jn 1937-38 one institution reported 383 instructors and lecturers earning less than $1,000. Asa corresponding 


number were not reported in later years, many of these were presumed to be either part-time or below the rank of 
instructor or lecturer; the median was calculated without these persons. 2 Less than $1,000. 


Finances.—Since 1952, grants from federal, provincial and municipal governments ~ 


to a group of institutions representing about 80 p.c. of the total full-time university-grade 


enrolments have exceeded half of the total current income, less ancillary enterprises. — 
Table 14 gives a historical series of the finances of this group of institutions. The institu-_ 


tions omitted are mainly those conducted by religious orders where teachers receive little 
or no salary and for which financial returns are consequently not comparable. 
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14.—Current Income and Expenditure and Capital Resources of Universities and Colleges, 
Academic Years Ended 1946-55 


Nore.—Institutions included represent about 80 p.c. of the total full-time university-grade enrolment. 


urrent Income Capital Resources 


| [C.-M iii... 
C 
vagianeeecton ter nen ea Te SENTERO ke ee 


Academie | Endow- ne , | Land, 

i ments | Govern- Student | Miscel- Expend- Buildings Endow- Trust 
Ended— mae — Fees! laneous | Total! a a. nent, Fund. 

Invest- | Grants iture Equip ae: yags 

ments ment 
| $000 $’000 $000 $’000 $000 $000 $000 $’000 $000 
A 2,397 10, 485 9,779 3, 153 25, 815 25,358 102, 627 56,975 | 28,999 
BT sie scocsois 2,314 13,768 13, 636 3, 203 32,921 32, 889 112, 409 59,208 | 34,397 
ee 2,387 14, 863 14,903 4,689 36, 842 36, 664 123, 248 63,724 | 42,302 
MEER iscs: cee cco ea 6 2,568 16,218 15,959 4,845 39,590 39,197 139,779 69, 012 43, 093 
BU otekasiccsss os a 2,950 16,959 15, 409 5, 140 40, 458 40, 697 150, 178 84,410 | 37,821 
a i 3,127 18, 733 14,025 4,647 40, 532 40,792 162,372 82,702 | 34,686 
Ee 3, 185 25, 284 14,544 5, 208 48,221 47,195 || 181,393 81,737 | 37,507 
SSS Sse 2,979 26,554 14, 260 6,675 50, 468 50,116 191,920 82, 502 38, 503 
EL Soa ea 3,517 30,918 15,901 6,421 56, 757 55, 856 198, 316 94,000 | 44,166 
TSE, Sears 3,533 32,417 17,248 7,316 60,514 60,009 || 221,837 103,941 41,597 


1 Board and lodging not included. 
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The Federal Government established a system of university grants for current 
operating purposes, the first of which were paid during the academic year ended 1952. 
The grants were paid on the basis of 50 cents per head of population in each province, the 
eligible institutions receiving their shares of the total provincial allotment according to the 
number of full-time students at university level attending degree or graduate diploma 
courses. For 1956-57 and 1957-58 the payment was $1 per head of population and for » 
1958-59 it was increased to $1.50 per head of population. The distribution of payments, 
by province, is shown in Table 15. 


15.—Federal Government Grants to Universities, by Province, Academic Years 
Ended 1952-58 


c é oe. Grant per 
Pr Sea eae Institutions oe Total Grants! Eligible 
Student 
No. No. $ $ 
WNewiloundland s<.c.Asscrmwe-cnepey- Arata oes 1952 1 374 180, 700 483.15 
1953 1 407 187,000 459. 46 
1954 1 401 191,500 477.56 
1955 il 505 199, 000 394.06 
1956 1 576 206, 000 357.64 
1957 it 740 415,074 560.91 
1958 1 1,011 426,000 421.36 
PrineesHid war Gelslamc tere tceternere cetera entree 1952 2 267 49, 200 184.27 . 
1953 2 251 51,500 205.18 
1954 2 253 53,000 209.49 
1955 2 245 52,500 214.29 
1956 2 260 54,000 207.69 
1957 2 310 99, 285 320.27 
1958 2 350 99,000 282.86 
SNe CM ST ovo) ffs AR ceo rent crcenolo'n 0 mecwuneyona Mme < 1952 13 3,475 321, 250 92.45 
1953 13 3, 480 326, 500 95.19 
1954 13 3,696 331,500 89.69 
1955 12 3,948 336,500 85.23 
1956 12, 4,224 341.500 80.85 
1957 12 4,470 694,717 155. 42 
1958 13 4,740 702,000 148.10 
INewoig runs WiC kone criss acer ra eee 1952 6 1,893 257, 800 136.19 
1953 6 1,815 263, 000 144.90 
1954 6 2,014 268, 000 133s0% 
1955 6 2,201 273,500 122.59 
1956 6 2,483 279,000 112.36 
1957 6 De Ttipss 554, 616 199.86 
1958 6 3, 087 565, 000 183.03 
VG DE Cha das Bis Wie nhs re Fn Soca ee al a 1952 5 19,273 2,027, 800 105. 21 
1957 6 23, 898 4,628,378 193.67 
1958 it 26, 806 4,758,000 AO 
COMEATIO: <so.csathooe scence ootn ca hg) helene Or cee ee nas 1952 20 18, 203 2,298,750 126.28 
1953 27 17,593 2, 383, 000 135.45 
1954 Bal 16,939 2,448, 500 144.55 
1955 alae 17, 896 2,523,000 140.98 
1956 27 18, 801 2,591,500 137.84 
1957 29 20,723 5, 404, 933 260. 82 
1958 30 22,346 5,622,000 251.59 
Manitoba cto ced eat are ae cee ie cer 1952 7 3,932 388, 250 98.74 
1953 7 3,953 399, 000 100.94 — 
1954 7 4,051 404, 500 99.85 | 
1955 7 7M eis 414,000 99.26 
1956 7 4,180 424, 500 101.56 © 
1957 8 4, 430 850, 040 191.88 
1958 8 


4,796 860, 000 179.32 
For footnotes, see end of table. . 
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15.—Federal Government Grants to Universities, by Province, Academic Years 
Ended 1952-58—concluded 
: . cpa Grant per 
ger ete Institutions viet tase Total Grants! Eligible 
Student 
No. No. $ $ 
oc RUSKe Eee Cee 1952 14 2,301 415, 850 180.73 
x 1953 14 2,314 421,500 182.15 
1954 14 2,424 430, 500 177.60 
1955 14 2,684 439, 000 163.56 
1956 14 2,925 444,500 151.97 
1957 14 3, 020 880, 665 264.70 
1958 14 3, 827 879,000 229.68 
TE ELS Bp gia OF 2s Ue hah 48 See ea ee 1952 4 2,844 469,750 165.17 
‘ 1953 i) 2,937 485, 000 165.13 
1954 4 3,171 501,000 157.99 
1955 4 3,297 519,500 157254, 
1956 4 3,558 533,000 149.80 
1957 4 3, 873 11232046 296.89 
1958 5 4,322 1,160,000 268.39 
BSC CTTTIN 1G ofojcvcle, <se- essnsiisarrmpsiersun sisoe sro lace Wierere 1952 4 5, 664 582, 600 102.86 
1953 4 5, 457 599, 000 109.77 
1954 5 5,616 615, 000 109.51 
1955 5 6,005 633, 000 105.41 
1956 5 6, 563 652, 500 99.42 
1957 5 7,930 1,398, 464 176.35 
1958 5 9,311 1, 487, 000 159.70 
RISER A ee ee Ce Vale 1952 83 58, 226 6,991,950 120.08 
1953 79 38,157 5,115,500 134.06 
" 1954 79 38,565 5,243,500 135.97 
1955 78 40,982 5,396,000 131.52 
1956 78 43,570 5,526,560 126.84 
1957 87 72,476 16,049,288 221.44 
1958 91 80,596 16,558,000 205.44 
1 See text on p. 356 for basis of grant. 2 Institutions in Quebec accepted payment only in 1951-52, refusing 
from 1952-53 to 1955-56. For 1956-57, and subsequent years, payments refused will be held in trust by the 


National Conference of Canadian Universities until the institutions see fit to accept them. In 1957-58, one insti- 
tution accepted the grant. 


During the 1956-57 academic year, plans were announced by the Federal Government 
for the distribution of $50,000,000 to Canadian universities and colleges for new con- 
struction and capital equipment projects. The grants are made in an amount not exceeding 


50 p.c. of the cost of specific building or capital equipment projects, with appropriate 


regard to the population of each province. The University Capital Grants Fund is 
administered by the Canada Council, which came into existence on Mar. 28, 1957. Up 
to Mar. 31, 1958, 12 institutions received a total of $4,084,300 in capital grants. The 
Council was also endowed with an additional $50,000,000 for the provision of scholarships 
and other assistance in the fields of the arts, humanities and social sciences. (See 
pp. 363-365.) 


PART II.—CULTURAL ACTIVITIES RELATED TO EDUCATION* 
Section 1.—Art and Education{ 


Fine Art Schools, Galleries and Museums.—Fine art appears as an elective 
subject of the faculty of arts in a number of universities, where it may be taken as one of 
five, six or more subjects for a year or two. In Mouni Allison University, N.B., and in 


_* An outline of the Report of the Royal Commission on National Development in the Arts, Letters and Sciences, 
which was tabled in Parliament on June 1, 1951, is given in the 1952-53 Year Book, pp. 342-345. Available from the 
ueen's Printer, Ottawa. 
vised under the direction of Alan Jarvis, Director, National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. 
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the Universities of Saskatchewan and Manitoba, there is a sufficient number of courses 
to allow the taking of a Bachelor degree with specialization in fine art. At the University 
of Toronto an Honour B.A. in art history and archeology is offered, as well as graduate 
work in this field. Departments of fine art were opened by McGill University in 1948-49, 
by the University of British Columbia in 1949-50 and by the University of Alberta in 
1953-54; McMaster University reopened its department in 1951. 


Confusion is often caused by the fact that some universities stress the history of art 
and others its practice. In 1959 the National Gallery sponsored a conference of university — 
art departments, and a movement was begun towards the attainment of a proper ratio 
between the number of courses in history and practice of art. A recommendation was 
also made for the establishment of a second centre of graduate studies (in addition to 
that at Toronto), preferably in Montreal. 


There are also schools of art not requiring any fixed academic standing for admission, 
as they are more concerned with the technical development of the artist. The most 


widely known of these are:— 
Nova Scotia College of Art, Halifax, N.S. 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Quebec, Que. 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Montreal, Que. 
School of Art and Design, Montreal Museum of Fine Arts, Montreal, Que. 
Ontario College of Art, Toronto, Ont. 
University of Manitoba School of Art, Winnipeg, Man. 
Provincial Institute of Technology and Art, Banff School of Fine Arts, 
Banff, Alta. (affiliated with the University of Alberta) Calgary, Alta. 


Vancouver School of Art, Vancouver, B.C. 


Courses in these schools vary in length with the requirements of the individual student 
but may extend over as many as four years. Summer schools of art are sponsored by some 
of the foregoing institutions, by universities, and by various independent groups. 


Public art galleries and museums in the principal cities perform valuable educational 
services among adults and children. Children’s Saturday classes, conducted tours for 
school pupils and adults, radio talks, lectures and often concerts are features of the pro- 
grams of the various galleries. Many of these institutions supply their surrounding areas 
with travelling exhibitions, and organizations such as the Maritime Art Association, the 
Western Canada Art Circuit, the Saskatchewan Arts Board and the Art Institute of . 
Ontario, have been founded to carry on the work on a regional basis. The National 
Gallery of Canada has a nation-wide program of this nature. 


The principal art galleries and museums* are:— 


Beaverbrook Gallery, Fredericton, N.B. (opening in 1959) 
New Brunswick Museum, Saint John, N.B. 

Museum of the Province of Quebec, Quebec, Que. 
Montreal Museum of Fine Arts, Montreal, Que. 
National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 

London Public Library and Art Museum, London, Ont. 
Art Gallery of Toronto, Toronto, Ont. 

Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto, Ont. 

Art Gallery of Hamilton, Hamilton, Ont. 

Willistead Library and Art Gallery, Windsor, Ont. 
Winnipeg Art Gallery, Winnipeg, Man. 

Mackenzie Art Gallery, Regina, Sask. 

Edmonton Museum of Arts, Edmonton, Alta. 
Vancouver Art Gallery, Vancouver, B.C. 

Arts Centre of Greater Victoria, Victoria, B.C. 


* A complete list of Canadian art museums, societies and schools is included in the Canadian section of the 
current issue of the American Art Directory (R. R. Bowker Co., New York). Al 
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Other Art Organizations.—The leading art organizations of national scope, exclusive 
of museums and art galleries, include the following:— 


Association of Canadian Industrial Designers 
Canadian Arts Council* 

Canadian Group of Painters 

Canadian Guild of Potters _ 

Canadian Handicrafts Guild 

Canadian Museums Associationt 

Canadian Society of Graphic Arts 

Canadian Society of Painter-Etchers and Engravers 
Canadian Society of Painters in Water Colour 
Canadian Society of Landscape Architects and Townplanners 
Community Planning Association of Canada 
Federation of Canadian Artists 

Royal Canadian Academy of Arts 

Royal Architectural Institute of Canada 

Sculptors Society of Canada. 


The National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa.—Founded in 1880 by the Marquis of Lorne, 

the National Gallery at first served only as an exhibition gallery. Provided with an 

_ Advisory Arts Council in 1907, and first incorporated under a Board of Trustees in 1913, 

it has assembled a permanent collection mainly during the past 45 years. This collection 

of pictures and sculpture, prints and drawings, representing the styles, past and present, of 

various parts of the world, was assembled for public enjoyment, study, and the improve- 

ment of arts and industrial products, and as the necessary basis of a program of art 

education. The National Gallery Act, amended in 1951, gave the institution a larger 
Board of Trustees and other advantages. 


‘ The collection of the National Gallery today is of international repute and is accessible 

_ to the whole country by means of catalogues, photographs, colour reproductions and, to a 
limited extent, by loans. The Canadian section, naturally the most inclusive, is the best 
available source for the study of Canadian art. Each year, examples of the best con- 
temporary work are added, along with those of earlier periods. The most important 
recent additions to the European section were 12 famous old water paintings purchased 
from the Prince of Liechtenstein’s collection. 


The National Gallery conducts a program of extension work throughout the country. 
' The majority of its special exhibitions are available to the entire country and are widely 
circulated. About 30 such exhibitions are toured and as many as 200 separate showings 
have been held annually under the auspices of the National Gallery of Canada. In addition, 
individual loans of material from the collection are made to centres in many parts of the 
country each year. In this way original works of art are constantly being brought to the 
attention of the public. Sets of reproductions are algo sent on tour of localities that have 
not the facilities for handling originals. 


An Industrial Design Division has been set up as the result of public interest in 
bringing the design of Canadian goods up to the best international standards and in 
fostering distinctive Canadian designs, and a number of exhibitions on Canadian industrial 
art have been held in various parts of the country. The Design Centre in the Daly 
Building, Ottawa, serves as an exhibition centre and as headquarters for the national 
program in industrial design sponsored by the National Gallery. 


Other methods of education in the arts apply more specifically to young people and 
are designed, in part, to supplement regular school work. The Gallery provides written 
lectures illustrated by lantern slides on all aspects of art history, reproductions of paintings 
with introductory texts for art appreciation, school broadeasts, classes for school children 


pa account of the Canadian Arts Council and a list of its constituent bodies appears in the 1951 Year Book, 
Dp. . 

ies tT Formed in 1947 with the object of improving the services of museums as educational institutions by promoting 
co-operation among themselves, by exchange with other countries and by the training and securing of expert staffs, 
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at the Gallery, exhibitions of children’s art, conducted tours of the Gallery’s collections 
and educational demonstrations. Lecture tours by well known authorities are also held 
throughout Canada. 

The National Gallery also maintains a library of art films. The facsimile colour 
reproductions published by the National Gallery are listed in a leaflet, available on 
request. The magazine Canadian Art (address: P.O. Box 384, Ottawa) in the founding 
of which the National Gallery took a leading part, has attained a large circulation. 


The Report of the Royal Commission on National Development in the Arts, Letters and 
Sciences made recommendations for the extension and improvement of the Gallery’s 
exhibition and education services; increases in funds, staff and facilities; maintenance or 
increase of appropriations for acquisitions; and a new building containing adequate facilities 
for display, storage, circulation of exhibitions and conservation of paintings. Many of 
these recommendations are being carried out and a new National Gallery is under con- 
struction; it is scheduled for opening late in 1959. 


Further details concerning recent purchases, eran and lecture tours arranged 
by the National Gallery are contained in the Annual Report of the Board of Trustees. 


Section 2.—The Educational and Cultural Functions of the 
National Film Board* 


The National Film Board, an agency of the Federal Government, was established by | 


Act of Parliament in 1939 and reconstituted by the National Film Act in 1950. In the 
years since its establishment, the Board has grown from a supervisory body over Canadian 
Government motion picture activities to a national documentary film-producing and 
-distributing organization whose films about Canada are seen wherever people may freely 
assemble. The Board also produces and distributes filmstrips and still photos on Canadian 
themes in accordance with its primary function outlined in the Act ‘‘to initiate and promote 
the production and distribution of films in the national interest’’. Films are produced 
primarily in the English and French languages, and, whenever possible, foreign language 
versions are prepared to increase the usefulness of Board films in foreign countries. 


The 16mm. community film program in Canada is based on a nation-wide system of 
film circuits, film councils and libraries, strongly supported by organizations and individuals 
engaged in community activities. At Mar. 31, 1958, some 478 film councils—voluntary 
groups promoting the use of documentary films—were serving communities throughout 
Canada, together with 508 film libraries and depots from which thousands of 16mm. prints 
are available for public circulation. These prints are acquired by purchase or by loan from 
the Board. 


Slightly more than one-half of the 16mm. community film audience recorded by the 
Board during the year was reached through classroom showings, indicating further 
progress in the development of audio-visual aid programs in Canadian schools and uni- 
versities. Another noticeable trend was the more selective use of films by community 
organizations and groups for particular purposes. This is attributed in part to the recent 
availability of Board productions which present series of film studies related to central 
themes. For example, a series of thirteen films, The Commonwealth of Nations, which 
examined the history and development of the Commonwealth, was given wide promotion 
and circulation among Canadian schools and study groups following its initial showing 
over English and French television networks. 


Films produced by the Board are shown in commercial theatres and on television 
in Canada and abroad. Theatrically, films are released in the series Canada Carries On 
and Hye Witness (Hn Avant Canada and Coup d’Oeil in French), and newsreel features are 
also regularly issued for theatrical and television purposes. Distribution of theatrical 
subjects is arranged by contract with commercial distributing organizations. 


* Prepared, under the direction of the Government Film Commissioner, in the Research and Reports Division 
of the National Film Board, Montreal, Que. 
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An increasing proportion of the Board’s production and distribution program is 
initially concerned with television at home and abroad. Series of original films are shown 
regularly over English and French language television networks in Canada. In addition, 
individual films from the Board’s extensive general library are available to CBC and 
privately operated stations. Abroad, because of expanding television facilities in many 
_ countries, Board films are seen by audiences which could not otherwise be reached. 


In addition to commercial distribution through theatres and television in other 
countries, 16mm. print circulation is carried on through posts of the Departments of 
External Affairs and Trade and Commerce, through National Film Board territorial 
_ offices in London, England, New York and Chicago in the United States, and New Delhi 
in India, as well as through libraries operated by various educational agencies. Hundreds 
of prints of National Film Board films are also sold in other countries each year. Exchange 
agreements are in effect between the Board and government film-producing organizations 

in other lands; this means that films of various nations are freely exchanged with Canada, 
_ aiding better international understanding. 


The National Film Board maintains a library of more than 100,000 still photographs, 
which are available at nominal cost to magazines, newspapers and other periodicals 
wishing to present current information about Canada. 


Section 3.—The Educational and Cultural Functions of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 


Many hours of educational or semi-educational programs are broadcast annually by 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation in English and in French. Whether these pro- 
grams are directed to children or adults, entertainment is combined with information 
whenever possible. Spoken-word programs cover a very wide range of interests and are 
presented as readings, talks, discussions, documentary programs, dramatizations or in 
forms combined with music. 


Pre-school Broadcasts.—Though many story programs for pre-school-age children 
are broadcast purely as entertainment, a special series has been developed to give young 
children, particularly in remote areas, many of the benefits of kindergarten training. This 
series, Kindergarten of the Air, is broadcast Monday to Friday for children from three 
and a half to six years of age. Planned with the advice of kindergarten experts, it includes 
stories, songs, simple games and development exercises, and encourages good habits of 
hygiene, eating and relaxation. 


During the 1958-59 season a new series of television programs for children of nursery 
school age was presented daily. Nursery School Time, the title of the new series, came 
into being as a result of the enthusiastic reception accorded a similar series presented as a 
13-week experiment in the spring of 1958. Produced on alternate days from Toronto and 
Montreal, Nursery School Time is planned by experts in the field of training three-and-a-half 
to five-year-olds, and provides a TV counterpart for the radio series Kindergarten of the Air. 


School Broadcasts.—In an average school year, more than 1,000 school programs, 
mostly in dramatized form, are broadcast to all parts of Canada. The CBC provides 
facilities for 30-minute daily programs specifically planned by Departments of Education 
to meet classroom requirements. These are supplementary aids to help teachers stimulate 
student imagination and strengthen motives for study. The National School Broadcasts 
series are planned by the National Advisory Council on School Broadcasting to promote 
among students a stronger consciousness of Canada and its achievements. During the 
1957-58 season programs for students in grades 4 to 13 were presented in eight sub-series. 
The most popular, a nature series for students of grades 4 to 6, was Voices of the Wild. 
Other series were J Was There, first-hand accounts of great moments in Canada’s history; 
The Return of Nanna-Bijou, concerning the conservation of natural resources; Julius 
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Caesar, a radio treatment of Shakespeare’s play; Music in the Making, in which radio 
drama and symphony orchestra were combined to heighten student appreciation of 
Schubert’s work; Life in Canada Today, actuality visits to Canadians at work; Common- 
wealth Roundup, radio visits to people living in other Commonwealth countries; and 
What's in the News, a weekly up-to-the-minute commentary on outstanding news events. 


An experimental television program for school use was presented during November 
1954, and a second series in April 1956. Approximately 1,850 classes with over 60,000 
students in all provinces viewed the second series. In the report on teachers’ evaluations 
of this experiment, the National Advisory Council on School Broadcasting concluded that 
“television has definite value as a teaching aid in the school classroom; the programs should 
be closely correlated with the curriculum, and further experiments should be undertaken 
at the local or provincial level”. 


During 1958 two such experiments were carried out by local and provincial educa- — 


tional authorities in co-operation with the CBC. The Halifax Board of School Commis- 


sioners carried out a three-week experiment in which nine programs for use by schools in 


Halifax and environs were produced by CBC Halifax. The report issued by the Halifax 
educators arrived at similar conclusions to those of the National Advisory Council on 
School Broadcasting. The second experiment was carried out by the Manitoba Depart- 
ment of Education. It consisted of six programs for students of grades 7 to 11 in Manitoba 
schools within the reception areas of Manitoba television stations. Here again, the edu- 
cators concluded that television in schools can be a valuable teaching aid. 


Adult Education.—Programs of an adult education nature are presented frequently 


by the CBC on its radio and television services. In the planning of these programs ~ 


co-operation is received from various educational organizations. The CBC is an active 
participant in the work of the Joint Planning Commission, a body established by the 
Canadian Association for Adult Education for exchange of information and co-ordination 
of plans for adult education in Canada. 


Radio Programs.—Citizens’ Forum, which has been telecast for the past three years, 


is a round-table program on which a panel of informed speakers who hold varying view- 


points discuss important issues of the day. It is arranged jointly by the Canadian Associa- 
tion for Adult Education and the CBC. Its French counterpart, Les idées en marche, 


which is carried on television as well as radio, is planned in co-operation with La Société | 
Canadienne d’Education des Adultes. Similar types of programs prepared specially for — 


rural listeners are National Farm Radio Forum and Le choc des idées, arranged by CBC © 


in co-operation with the Canadian Federation of Agriculture and the Canadian Association — 
for Adult Education. All these forum programs are heard by organized listening groups, — 


which continue the discussion of the topic at the conclusion of the broadcast. 


For the past seven summers the evening sessions of the Couchiching Conference have ~ 


been broadcast. This week-long conference, organized jointly with the Canadian Institute 


on Public Affairs, examines Canadian and international affairs in open meetings and group 


discussions. Other programs of an educational nature are Cross Section, a series of radio 


documentaries dealing with economic and social questions; various dramatized series in — 


the field of human relations and mental health; Science Review, which examines important — 


discoveries in the field of the natural sciences and their branches; Business Barometer, 


designed to inform listeners of developments in Canada’s economic life; Anthology, a — 


ovina 


literary program with emphasis on Canadian writers; Trans-Canada Matinée, a daily 
afternoon program including informative talks and commentaries designed specially for — 


the woman in the home; and University of the Air, a series varying from four to eight talks © 


prepared and broadcast by distinguished professors in their specialized fields. On the 
French network Les voisins d’en face, prepared in conjunction with L’Ecole de Parents, 
presents a series of programs relating to parents and children; and general questions sent 


in by parents are answered by psychologists in the series Le Courrier de radio-parents. — 


For women listeners, the daytime program F'émina is presented three times a week. 
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The French network also broadcasts a number of weekly programs dealing with fine 
arts, music, literature, theatrical arts, sciences, religion and philosophy, under the auspices 
of Radio-Collége. These broadeasts are not designed for classroom use, being of a more 
adult nature than the School Broadcasts on the English language networks and scheduled, 
in the main, for other than school hours. In addition, talks on a wide range of subjects 
including international affairs, Canadian history and community activities are broadcast 
regularly over the various networks. 


' Television Programs.—In addition to Citizens’ Forum, programs which are carried 
regularly on both radio and television are Press Conference, in which people who make 
the news are questioned by those who report it; and Fighting Words, in which guest experts 
in various fields discuss controversial quotations sent in by viewers. 


Open House, a daily program for women, presents information on a wide variety of 
commodities and services, and interviews with people of note. Important world news of 
the preceding week is discussed by a panel each Sunday night on This Week. Explorations, 
a series of drama documentaries which examines questions in the fields of sociology and 
the natural sciences, was one of seven CBC programs to win First Awards at the 1957 
Exhibition of Educational Radio and Television Programs at Columbus, Ohio. Programs 
in the field of parent-education and mental health are also telecast. 


Portions of the afternoon sessions of the Winter Conference of the Canadian Institute 
on Public Affairs were telecast. This three-day weekend conference examined sociological 
questions in open meetings and group discussions. 


9 


_ On the French network C’est la vie investigates various professions and callings; 
Pays et merveilles presents illustrated discussions of life in other countries; and Profils 
@ adolescents considers topics and problems of interest to teenagers. 


Section 4.—The Canada Council 


On Feb. 15, 1957, the House of Commons passed an Act for the Establishment of a 
Canada Council for the Encouragement of the Arts, Humanities and Social Sciences. 
The continuing objects of this body are to foster and promote the study and enjoyment of, 
and the production of works in, the arts, humanities and social sciences. The expression, 
“the arts” is defined by the Canada Council Act as: architecture, the arts of the theatre, 
literature, music, painting, sculpture, the graphic arts, and other similar creative and 
interpretative activities. The Council, in furtherance of its objects, may (a) assist, 
co-operate with and enlist the aid of organizations, the objects of which are similar to 
any of the objects of the Council; (b) provide a scheme of scholarships, fellowships and 
other grants to persons in Canada for study or research in the arts, humanities and social 
Sciences in Canada or elsewhere, and to persons in other countries for study and research 
in the same subjects in Canada; (c) make awards to persons in Canada for outstanding 
accomplishment in the arts, humanities and social sciences; (d) arrange for and sponsor 
exhibitions, performances and publications of works in the arts, humanities and social 
sciences; (e) exchange with other organizations or persons and with other countries know- 
ledge and information respecting the arts, humanities and social sciences; (f) arrange for 
representation and interpretation of Canadian arts, humanities and social sciences in 
other countries, In addition, the Canada Council may be assigned by the Governor in 
Council such functions and duties in relation to the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) as he considers desirable. 
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The Council is a corporation consisting of a Chairman, a Vice-Chairman and nineteen 
other members, all appointed by the Governor in Council. The Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman are appointed for terms not exceeding five years and the other members for 
terms of three years each. After serving two terms, members of the Council, including 
the Chairman and Vice-Chairman, are not eligible for re-appointment during the twelve 
months following completion of the second term. The principal officers of the organization — 
are the Director and the Associate Director, also appointed by the Governor in Council, 
the Treasurer and the Secretary. The Council is not an agent of the Crown, but its officers 
and employees are considered to be employed in the Public Service for the purposes of 
the Public Service Superannuation Act. The Council is deemed to be a charitable 
organization in Canada. 


The continuing work of the Council will be financed by income from a permanent 
Endowment Fund of $50,000,000 and by a University Capital Grants Fund of $50,000,000, — 
soth to be paid out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund. The latter Fund and the income 
it earns will be completely expended by the Council over an unspecified but presumably 
short period of years. This Fund will enable the Council to make grants to universities 
and other institutions of higher learning by way of capital assistance in respect of building 
projects, with the following limitations: (a) a grant for any one project may not exceed 
one-half the total expenditures made in respect of that project; (b) in any province the 
aggregate of the grants made may not exceed an amount that is in the same proportion to 
the aggregate amount credited to the University Capital Grants Fund as the population 
of the province (latest census) is to the aggregate population of the provinces in which 
there is a university or other similar institution of higher learning. The Canada Council 
is also permitted to expend and administer any gifts and bequests it may receive. 


To aid and advise the Council in making, managing and disposing of investments 
under the Canada Council Act, an Investment Committee has been set up consisting of 
the Chairman of the Council, one other member of the Council designated by the Council, 
and three members appointed by the Governor in Council. Proceeds from the sale or 
other disposition of any investments made out of the Endowment Fund or the University 
Capital Grants Fund are credited to the Fund out of which the investment was made. 
Investments out of money standing to the credit of the University Capital Grants Fund are 
made only in bonds or other securities of, or guaranteed by, the Government of Canada, 


The Governor in Council appoints a member of the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada 
to whom at the end of each fiscal year the Chairman reports all proceedings under the 
Canada Council Act for that fiscal year, including the financial statements of the Council 
and the Auditor General’s report thereon. Provision is made for a review of these reports 
by Parliament. 


By Mar. 31, 1958, the Council had made, provided for, or authorized awards as 
follows: scholarships, fellowships and other awards for 450 persons in the amount of 
$860,000, of which about 80 p.c. were for awards in the humanities and social sciences; 
grants to organizations representing the arts, humanities and social sciences, $740,000, 
of which the larger portion. was for the arts; grants for capital assistance to universities 
in respect of building construction projects, $4,084,300. 


Income from the Endowment Fund for the year ended Mar. 31, 1958, was $2,368,819. 
Administrative expenditures (including those occasioned by the University Capital Grants 
Fund, the UNESCO program and the purchase of office furniture and equipment) were 
$180,316. Total of authorized grants made from the Endowment Fund was $1,416,632. 
Surplus available for carryover into 1958-59 and further expenses, grants and awards 
was $771,871. 
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In accordance with Order in Council dated June 14, 1957, the Council established 
the National Commission for UNESCO and named 26 members and 30 organizations 
with ‘‘co-operating body status’’. 


Section 5.—Library Services 


The National Library.—The National Library of Canada, authorized by the 
National Library Act of June 18, 1952 (1 Eliz. II, c. 330), came into existence formally 


on'Jan. 1, 1953. The Act provides for the establishment of an Advisory Council consisting 


of 15 members, including at least one representative from each of the ten provinces; the 
appointment of a National Librarian, an Assistant Librarian and other personnel. The 
duties of the National Librarian include the establishment of a National Union Catalogue 
listing the books in every important collection in Canada; the purchasing of book stock; 


and the publication of a National Bibliography listing books published in Canada, written 


by Canadians, or of special interest to Canadians. 


Since its establishment, the Library has continued to expand its activities in temporary 
quarters while awaiting the erection of a new building. The first stage of the National 
Union Catalogue, which lists the holdings of larger public reference, government, university 
and special libraries, was completed in November 1958. Included were data for two 
libraries in Newfoundland, two in Prince Edward Island, 19 in Nova Scotia, five in New 
Brunswick, 14 in Quebec, 73 in Ontario, four in Manitoba, three in Saskatchewan, four 
in Alberta and 10 in British Columbia. 


_ Statistics on interlibrary loans facilitated by the Catalogue demonstrate its usefulness 
to scholars and research workers across the country. An average of more than 700 requests 


a month are being filled, about half of which are dealt with by university libraries, one- 


quarter by public libraries and the remainder by special libraries and through other sources. 


Canadiana, issued monthly, provides an up-to-date inclusive bibliography of materials 
of Canadian origin and interest for the use of libraries, the publishing trade and others. 
Altogether, 8,271 items were listed in 1956. 


In addition to Canadian books, the National Library is acquiring material in other 
subject fields, especially in the humanities, music and the social sciences. 


Public Libraries.—Library service is provided for the Canadian public by several 
types of library organization. Free, tax-supported libraries, some with extensive branch 
systems, serve most of the larger centres of over 10,000 population and about half of the 
smaller centres served. Non-profit association public libraries, privately controlled and 
operated, serve a few of the larger centres and the remainder of the smaller centres. 
Regional libraries, including a number of municipalities and rural areas within each unit, 
supplement or take the place of independent libraries in smaller centres and are developing 
rapidly in almost every province. Travelling and open-shelf libraries operated by pro- 
vincial government agencies and universities serve more remote areas in most provinces 
by sending out boxes of books by rail, mail, aircraft or boat, and by supplying books to 
individuals on request. 


All types of public libraries are experiencing substantial increases in most forms of 
activity, particularly in the expansion of services to boys and girls, regional library develop- 
ment and the planning and construction of library buildings—despite the fact that the 
number of trained librarians available to staff library services remains about the same. 
The many new library buildings being erected in communities where there were previously 
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no library services, and the additions and renovations to established libraries, have resulted 
in this era being described as the most active period of library building since the days of 
Andrew Carnegie. The style, however, is no longer monumental, but open and inviting, 
with large windows and entrances through which may be seen the busy attractive interiors. 


Regional and semi-urban library developments are making increasing use of book~- 
mobiles and other forms of mobile service to bring books to schools and other community 
centres. 


Canadian children are responding to library services offered to such an extent that 
library figures show the circulation of books in the boys’ and girls’ departments to be 
about half of the total circulation, although the population of the 5-to-14 age group repre- 
sents only about one-quarter of the total population over five years of age. 


Surveys of libraries for the year 1957 included public libraries in centres over 10,000 
population, all regional public libraries and travelling and open-shelf libraries serving the 


public. In 1956 the libraries in larger centres represented 85 p.c. of the population served, 


70 p.c. of the bookstock, 82 p.c. of the circulation, 88 p.c. of the expenditures and 90 p.c. 
of the full-time staff for all municipal and association public libraries. Statistics for these 
public libraries for 1957 are given in Table 1. 


1.—Summary Statistics of Public Libraries 1957» 


Libraries Popu- Current Full- 
Province or Bor- lation Bookstock2 | Circulation Operating time 
rowers! Served Expenditures Staff 


LipRARIES IN Centres oF 10,000 PopuLaTION OR OVER 


No. No. No. No. $ No. 
Newfoundland... to.ccee ene: 2 80, 303 61, 808 115,997 139,741 21 
Prince Edward Island.......... 1 16,707 a 47,339 17,715 4 
NOxaiscobia se hoor. eeericmner 3 124, 695 102,501 358, 652 140, 695 28 
New Brunswick. ..........5..- 3 106,797 79,300 218, 956 79, 430 13 
Quebec nt 2 a acsedces teers sears 31 1, 838, 629 1,209, 057 1, 988, 482 759, 114 251 
ONntaTIO me rcs ees eG eee 53 3,026, 220 3,570, 505 18,115, 414 5, 405, 823 948 
Manitoba ths s. jocks 8 coc reine 9 383, 031 262,039 1,348, 521 392,385 84 
SASKALCNOWEHIG..0 fas. 54 secs 5 223,194 257, 249 1h Hi s0745) 430,972 Ags 
Miberta Jere face: Oe eee 5 470, 408 409, 952 2,259,344 707, 788 128 
British: Columbia... ccc eee 9 662, 123 662, 206 4,356, 183 1, 420, 005 284 
Totals ec ar ede 121 6,932,107 6,614, 617 29,936, 217 9, 493, 668 1,818 
Estimate for all municipal and 
association public libraries.... Si 8, 155, 400 9,449, 400 36, 483, 200 10, 813,300 2,020 


LIBRARIES ORGANIZED FOR REGIONAL COLLABORATION 


No. No. No. No. $ No. 

INe@wiOunG lance joys ct. teee tara 1 180,000 191, 858 563, 260 i 10 
Prince Edward Island.......... J 99, 285 97,506 255, 033 38, 566 7 
INovarscotia RR ts . tb. see aaeee 4 244, 727 132, 201 843,572 149,095 24 
News BrunswiClens cae ates. ae eee 1 36, 003 25, 836 99, 627 11,089 4 
OntAarioss aor cee annie oat wees 15 1,015, 954 288, 123 2,318,690 246,946 36 
Saskatchewan. oc.s00nemee ce ces 1 31,764 31,188 103, 857 36,979 4 
Alibertan an < os cie ace uae ee 2 24,000 39, 241 120,087 27,475 3 
BritishaColumpige.c aes oe 3 341, 229 278,009 1,674, 248 328, 473 49 

Totals: oS. .c tee ee 28 1,972,962 1,083,962 5,978,374 838, 623 137 


a Eee a | 


For footnotes, see end of table 
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1.—Summary Statistics of Public Libraries 1957>—concluded 


Libraries Popu- 3 Current Full- 
Province or Bor- lation Bookstock? | Circulation Operating time 
rowers! Serve xpenditures | Staff 
TRAVELLING AND OpEN-SHELF LIBRARIES 
Te No. No. No. No. $ No. 
‘Newfoundland.........0/....0.. 3 # 3 3 4 2 x 
(SR a ere ee ee 1,084 % 27,754 36, 147 14,725 4 
<8 6 Se eee ae ae 53, 500 71,500 46, 100 a 
Der as sta Ata el oe sae 10,700 a 30, 000 87,002 40,000 8 
BE MCE hear Biocon hie 18,378 aye 106, aby 131,760 ne 10 
ee eee 6,800 = 47,3 120,746 48, 386 11 
‘British ERIE aan din 5 in Shin nas c 14,516 si 171, 364 141,367 141, 037 25 
Mee oe POtals.................. 51,478 ax 436,742 588, 522 290, 248 65 
; -_ 1 Borrowers in the case of travelling and open-shelf libraries. 2 Includes books for adults, boys and girls 
and reference books. 3 Included with Newfoundland regional libraries. 4 Included with expenditures 
of Newfoundland libraries in centres of 10,000 population or over. 
a 
.. 7 CROW LH- ORS UBLIC RIBRARY SERVICE 
| INCLUDING REGIONAL ,TRAVELLING AND OPEN-SHELF LIBRARIES 
By ( CENTRES 10,000 POPULATION AND OVER) ? 
| 3 NUMBER OF LIBRARIES 
ie) 20 40 60 80 100 120 140 160 


= | | | | | | | | | | | | | 
| | Beroreisco Y ! 


| 1e60-i869 Yi | NUMBER OF LigraRies  (// 
a pre? O1—AVBiT'S Ys GROWTH WITHIN DECADE 


| tes0-1899 WIZE ) 

| 1910-1919 YFIWffV/Vjrr= 
i 1920 ~ 1929 » REE) 
4 |: 19490-1999 YY EE" 


aa 
| | | | | | 


Pe 


SOURCE: D.B.S. SURVEY OF LIBRARIES,1957 
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Academic Libraries.—The 1956 survey of libraries included 263 university and 
college libraries, 171 of which were in institutions classified as French or bilingual, according 
to the language of instruction. More than 50,000 volumes each were reported by 35 of 
these, and 67 had full-time library staffs of two or more. New buildings are being provided 
for many university and college libraries as part of an over-all expansion of university 
facilities and for this purpose funds from the Canada Council, from private benefactors 
and from community organizations are being used. 


In 1957, only the libraries in universities with full-time student enrolments of 500 
or more were surveyed. These libraries represented about 90 p.c. of the full-time enrolment, 
55 p.c. of the volumes, 66 p.c. of the expenditure and 73 p.c. of the full-time staff of all 
university and college libraries, according to 1956 figures. Results of the 1957 survey are 
given in Table 2. 


2.—Summary Statistics of Libraries in Universities with Full-time Student Enrolment 
of 500 or Over, 1957> 


Full-time Current Full- 

Province Libraries Student Bookstock Operating time 

Enrolment Expenditures Staff 

No No No. $ No 

Newfoundland’: setewet cater eee 1 ul 40,000 43,125 7 
ING VaiSCOUlAS 248s eit haa ee tn es A 5 3,104 313,703 119, 452 17 
New. Brunswitks-.).ss52..0.8e (ee eee ee eee 2 2,429 163,511 97,321 19 
Quebee skin ees poe ont ee ee 5 24,729 1,330, 552 719, 881 150 
OnGaTIO 7 eee tok a ice ak eee oe 12 22, 569 1, 875, 541 1/215,518 O35 
Manitoba, urate te ae sce ee ee ns ee 2 4,024 241,581 177, 569 36 
Saskatchewan... .406. 5 ae eee Nee a 1 3,073 163, 451 148,850 28 
Alberta oo terse or ea ee ae eer ener 2 4,231 194, 875 227,050 36 
iBritisha@olumbia wee ce eer eee 2; 9,261 431, 252 505, 134 82 
Notals.e Ge eer OO sean 32 74,431 4,754, 466 8,203,900 610 

Estimate for all university and college libraries. Ps 83, 150 8, 644, 500 4,930, 200 835 


Salaries of Professional Library Employees.—Public libraries in centres over 
10,000, regional public libraries, travelling and open-shelf libraries and university libraries 
employ most of the professional librarians in the country. Median salaries, based on 
reports from these libraries for 1957, by type of library and position, are given in Table 3. 


3.—Median Salaries of Professional Library Employees, by Type and Size of Library, 1957> 


Libraries in Centres with 


: Regional 
eae a Populations of— ae Unicorns, : pie: ; 
Travelling | Libraries ewer: 
10,000- 25 ,000- 100,000 Hikeaas: Employees 
24,999 99,999 or Over ee 
$ $ $ $ $ No. 
@hic#hibrarian®..#aenicc terete: 4,292 5, 111 6, 643 4,375 6, 750 122 
Deputy chief librarian.............. 38,750 4,417 5,750 4,050 6,000 49 
Head of branch or division.......... Biwi) 4,167 4,875 3, 844 4,615 210 
Other professional librarians........ 3, 250 3 aai0) 4,070 3,000 3,590 486 


Government, Professional, Business and Technical Libraries.—The latest 
figures available for such libraries are those collected in the survey of 1956. In addition 
to the summary given in Table 4 it may be mentioned that 45 of these libraries reported 
collections of films and 68 reported microfilm collections. 


= 
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4.—Holdings and Staffs of Government, Professional, Business and Technical Libraries, 
by Province, 1956 


Staff Professional 
, . Librarians 
Item Libraries Volumes —_—_——_—_—_—————_|| (Full-time 
Full- Part- oe 
time time Part-time) 

‘ No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland— 

Meer AL GrOVeErnIMeNts 0. ccs ceo wh asthe al 1,931 1 - — 

Provincial Government.....2..2. 6007 .2.50! 4 12,600 4 — 1 

Professional, business and technical........ 1 6,938 1 — — 
Prince Edward Island— 

Provincial Government...........:0.2+.+. 1 10, 500 7 1 — 

Professional, business and technical....... 1 4,503 — 1 — 
Nova Scotia— 

OGELAGOVETNIMNEND s..<.5 0c says sence es Se sn 7 28,300 5 2 2 

Provincial Government.................... 9 130, 259 30 6 idl 

Professional, business and technical........ 6 20, 026 3 1 
New Brunswick— 

IHEGETAL GOVEINIMENt i... «cj. cue os fesiecoe side « 2 6, 200 2 1 1 

Provincial Government.................... 8 104, 585 20 3 10 

Professional, business and technical........ 2 14, 140 1 2 — 
Quebec— 

Hederal Governments... ads eSAn oe ath 2 11 34, 819 38 4 10 

Provincial Government... <.0<.++..- +0. 14 315,941 73 32 18 

Professional, business and technical........ 69 491,490 221 82 55 
Ontario— 
my ederal Government... 02.0). ae. ek ve) 1,754, 403 384 22 125 

PerowncrilsGovernimenty ).3.fibdecced h ck em 20 266, 562 50 4 13 

Professional, business-and technical........ 66 345, 467 146 42 40 
Manitoba— 

MeaeralGovernment..:.... seid heeds. 2 4,000 2 — 1 

Erovaneial Governments «cos .aeeuraierine 4 104, 127 19 5 6 

Professional, business and technical........ 6 64, 125 12 4 3 
Saskatchewan— 

Peaera: Government............-.2.. 0. 4 13,099 4 -- if 

Provancial Governments... 4.266 ached: .: 11 98,657 16 8 10 

Professional, business and technical........ 3 14,755 6 3 2 
Alberta— 

Hederal Government) . 2. 66. .)4c0eio. os! 4 14,394 6 — 1 

Provincial Government...............2.... 18 115,349 19 6 1 

Professional, business and technical........ 2 1,600 2 1 — 
British Columbia— 

HederasGoyernment:....<f.s.0.0.22s0. 2.5 6 12 4 4 2S 

erovincial Government...........:.-.ss<-. 15 279, 224 52 15 14 

Professional, business and technical......., 12 40, 638 13 10 3 
Totals— 2 

Federal Government..................... 109 1,869,323 446 33 144 

Provincial Government................... 104 1, 437,804 290 80 84 

Professional, Business and Technical... . 168 1,003, 682 405 96 103 


Section 6.—Canada and the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 


In the words of its constitution, the purpose of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) is ‘‘to contribute to peace and security 
by promoting collaboration among the nations through education, science and culture in 
order to further universal respect for justice, for the rule of law, for human rights and 
fundamental freedoms’. 
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Total membership in the Organization numbers 80 states. The structure of the 
Organization includes three principal organs—the Genera] Conference, the Executive 
Board, and the Secretariat. The General Conference is the policy-making body. It 
meets every two years and its main functions are to consider applications for membership, 
elect the Executive Board, plan the program and approve the budget for the ensuing 
two-year period. 


In accordance with resolutions adopted at the 1956 General Conference held in New 
Delhi, India, UNESCO is now working actively on three major projects: the extension of 
primary education in Latin America; scientific research on arid lands; and the mutual 
appreciation of the cultural values of the Occident and the Orient. The 1958 General 
Conference held in Paris in November 1958 adopted plans to further these projects and to 
carry out other activities in UNESCO’s program areas of education, natural sciences, 
social sciences, cultural activities, mass communications, technical assistance and exchange 
of persons. The Organization’s budget for 1959-60 is approximately $26,000,000. At the 


ae weiter aly 


Sal 


Canadian assessment level of 2.96 p.c., Canada’s contribution over the two-year period is 7 


in the neighbourhood of $750,000. 


In Canada, the Department of External Affairs discharges the responsibilities arising 
from membership in an international intergovernmenta] organization. It has the advice 
and assistance of the Canadian National Commission for UNESCO which was established 
by the Canada Council in August 1957. The National Commission is the agency re- 


sponsible for co-ordinating Canadian participation in UN ESCO’s program both at home | 


and abroad. Twenty-six representatives of voluntary organizations and public bodies 
constitute the formal membership of the Commission. Part of this membership is chosen 
on a rotating basis, biennially, from a group of over 40 national voluntary organizations 
associated with the Commission as “co-operating bodies’. The National Commission 
also has a number of consulting members who represent government agencies. It held its 
inaugural meeting in February 1958. The Commission’s secretariat is located in Ottawa 
at the Headquarters of the Canada Council. 


PART III.—SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 
Section 1.—The National Research Council* 


History and Organization.—Organized research in Canada on a national basis 
dates from 1916 when the Government of Canada established the Honorary Advisory 
Council for Scientific and Industrial Research under a Committee of the Privy Council. 
Provision was made for the planning and integration of research work, organization of 
co-operative investigations, postgraduate training of research workers, and prosecution 
of research through grants-in-aid to university professors. This was the basis of the 
Council’s work from 1916 to 1924. 


A Special Committee of Parliament, appointed to study a recommendation for 
establishing national laboratories, endorsed the proposal and the Research Council Act 
was revised by Parliament in 1924. Temporary laboratories were secured and research 
on utilization of magnesian limestone for refractories was carried out so successfully that a 
wartime industry, established during World War I, was re-established on a large scale. 
As a result of this achievement the Government, in 1929-30, provided funds for new 
laboratories. 


The National Research Building on Sussex Drive, Ottawa, was opened in 1932, 


and in 1939 construction was begun of the aerodynamics building on a 130-acre site on the — 
Montreal Road just east of the city. Later, other buildings were erected on this site, — 


including woodworking and metalworking shops and separate laboratories for research e 
on engines, gas and oil, hydraulics and structures. These facilities have since been enlarged — 


and extended and new buildings have been provided for engineering, low-temperature 


* Prepared by John R. Kohr, Public Relations Office, National Research Council of Canada, Ottawa. 
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studies, and high-speed aerodynamics. In 1952 a cosmic ray laboratory, a thermody- 
namics building, and a large structure to house the Division of Applied Chemistry were 
added; in 1953 the Building Research Centre was completed. The same year, development 
began on a new 250-acre site on the opposite side of the road, where the new headquarters 
for the Radio and Electrical Engineering Division was constructed. In 1958, a unique 
Fire Research Laboratory was added to this site as part of the facilities of the Division of 
Building Research. An underpass connects the two areas. 


_ A Prairie Regional Laboratory built on the University of Saskatchewan campus has 

_ been in operation since June 1948 and an Atlantic Regional Laboratory, on the campus 

of Dalhousie University at Halifax, N.S., was opened in June 1952. The Division of 

Building Research has established one of the most northerly building research stations 

in the world at Norman Wells, N.W.T. Completing its long-term plan for regional 

activities, the Division has also established a small Pacific Regional Station at Vancouver, 
in co-operation with the British Columbia Research Council. 


The National Research Council consists of the President, two Vice-Presidents (Scien- 
tific), one Vice-President (Administration) and 17 other members, each of the latter group 
being appointed for a term of three years and chosen to represent industry, labour or 
research in one of the basic natural sciences. Many of the members are drawn from the 
science departments of Canadian universities. 


The Council’s scientific and engineering activities are organized in nine divisions 
and two regional laboratories, each with its own director. Five laboratory divisions are 
concerned with fundamental and applied studies in the natural sciences: applied biology, 
applied and pure chemistry, and applied and pure physics. Three others are devoted 
chiefly to engineering work—building research, mechanical engineering which includes 
aeronautics and hydraulics, and radio and electrical engineering. The Division of Medical 
Research has no laboratories but awards grants-in-aid and fellowships tenable chiefly 

in the medical schools of Canadian universities. 


Links with Industry.—In addition to its basic research foundations, the Council 
operates a Technical Information Service. Through a trained research staff, using the 
extensive library facilities available to the Council, it is usually possible to provide any 
required information at very short notice. A free and constant flow of personnel and 
information is maintained between the Council laboratories and industrial laboratories, 
the aim being to have Canadian industry use the Council’s laboratories just as the units 
of a large company use their own laboratories as a source of scientific information and 
assistance. The Council also undertakes for any firm, under contract, research problems 
that cannot be solved by private consulting and testing laboratories and, in return, obtains 
assistance from many companies. The Council has long-standing and intimate contacts 
of this co-operative kind with many Canadian industries in various fields. 


Associate committees were established by the National Research Council early in 
its history and have been continued to date. Hundreds of specialists have accepted 
invitations from the Council to serve on committees and have brought their knowledge 
and experience to bear on the solution of research problems put before them. Members 
of committees give their time and effort to these special studies without charge and their 
assistance is a source of great strength to the Council. 


Foundation Aspects.—Assisted research grants have been made by the Council 

_ Since its inception in 1916. These awards are given to heads of university science depart- 

ments to purchase needed equipment and to employ junior helpers, usually students. Aid 

of this kind has been of considerable assistance in enabling the universities to put into 

operation the excellent graduate schools that now exist in Canada. In 1958-59 more 

than $5,900,000 was provided out of Council funds for basic research at Canadian 
‘universities. 


. Scholarships and grants-in-aid of research are awarded annually by the National 
_ Research Council. Scholarships awarded in science and engineering include Bursaries and 
Studentships which have values of $1,000 and $1,200 respectively for the academic year, 
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to which a summer supplement of $800 may be added. In addition, Special Scholarships 


valued at $2,000 a year and Postdoctorate Overseas Fellowships at $2,700 (single) and 
$3,500 (married) are offered. The Council also offers Graduate Medical Research Fellow- 


ships valued at from $2,000 to $5,000 depending upon academic qualifications and research. 


experience. A limited number of Medical Research Associates are also appointed to 
research positions in the medical schools of Canadian universities. Graduate Dental 
Research Fellowships are also available. In 1958-59, 338 different awards were made 
totalling $522,500. 


Since 1948, the National Research Council has awarded Postdoctorate Fellowships 
in open competition to Canadians and nationals of other countries, which are tenable in 
the Council’s own laboratories. The diversity of training and experience brought to the 
laboratories by these keen young scientists has had such a stimulating effect on the 
research effort that the program has been further expanded in recent years; Fellowships 
are also tenable in the science departments of Canadian universities and in the laboratories 
of other Federal Government Departments, such as Agriculture, Mines and Technical 
Surveys, and National Health and Welfare. More than 200 of these awards are being 
held at the present time, mostly in the fields of chemistry, physics and biology. 


Principal Activities in 1957-58 


The activities of each Division are described in outline only, with occasional brief 
examples. The work of the Atlantic and Prairie Regional Laboratories is treated separately 
at pp. 376-377. 


Applied Biology.—This Division’s work includes applied investigations related to 
the national economy, and fundamental studies in microbiology, biochemistry and bio- 
physics as a basis for future application in agriculture, medicine or industry. Because 
fewer large-scale industries are directly interested in biology, industrial laboratories 
undertake far less research in the biological sciences than in the physical sciences. Of the 
wide diversity of biological problems urgently in need of investigation, the Division 
undertakes those considered to be most timely and most unlikely to receive early attention 
elsewhere. Much of the work is undertaken in co-operation with industry or for govern- 
ment agencies. 


Co-operative work in 1957-58 included statistical studies of the protein content of 
western Canadian hard red spring wheat at different shipping points; a study of wind 
chill as a factor in caribou mortality in Arctic regions; an international expedition to 
investigate the aborigines of Central Australia as examples of adaption of human races to 
cold climates; and improved design and operating procedure of railway cars for the transport 
of perishables. Also investigated were the freezing and marketing of poultry, the humane 
slaughtering of animals, and the applicability of a jacketed cold room, previously developed 
for storage of frozen commodities, to controlled atmosphere storage of fruit. 


Fundamental studies directed to extending the storage life of foods by irradiation, 
and applied investigations on the effects of irradiation on the rate of development of 
rancidity in bacon, were begun. Investigation continued on the fast-death factor in a 
strain of blue-green algae toxic to sheep, cattle and other animals, the transport of sugars 
and other foodstuffs produced by photosynthesis in plant leaves to other organs of the 
plant, and the structure and development of plant cells and their constituents. 


Other work includes chemical and physical measurements on macromolecules of 
biological origin, and studies concerning micro-organisms related to the preparation, 
preservation and spoilage of food. A culture collection of about 3,000 bacteria, yeasts 
and fungi is maintained. 


Applied Chemistry.—The Division of Applied Chemistry is concerned with the 
best uses of Canadian resources and with chemical problems of wide general interest. 
While much of the work could be included under the general heading of petroleum chem- 
istry, other subjects of active interest are metallurgical chemistry and corrosion, textiles 
and detergency, rubber, chemical engineering and high polymers. 
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Engineering and developmental aspects of individual projects, including several for 
Canadian industry, have been undertaken. Among these are the oxidation of ethylene 
to chemical intermediates, the activation of clay used in contact bleaching of oils and the 
cracking of petroleum oils, sedimentation of suspensions, and potential application of the 
newly developed spouted solids technique for contacting fluids and solids. 


The range of a method for determining the molecular weights of chemical compounds 
and polymers has been extended to include materials in the molecular weight range 40,000- 
100,000. The effect of acids and bases on the rates of oxidation of inhibited and non- 
inhibited liquid hydrocarbon has been examined to. gain further information on the 
mechanism of oxidation of petroleum products. 


Preliminary work has been done toward the use of fluorescent and phosphorescent 
markings on letters for automatic sorting methods. These types of markings avoid many 
of the difficulties encountered in automatic sorting, and it would appear that a very 
satisfactory system should result. Work has continued on a thermoplastic rubber adhesive 
for bonding rubber to metal; this adhesive, derived from natural rubber, is stable and 
improves with age. 

Several interesting new types of textile damage have been studied and synthetic 
detergents are being examined. The textile laboratory co-operates with the Canadian 
Research Institute of Launderers and Cleaners to maintain high operating standards in 
Canadian cleaning establishments. Assistance is given to government departments on 
problems such as the moth-proofing, rot-proofing and moisture-proofing of textiles. Other 
work involves problems of applied catalysis, gas phase chemical reactions, effect of high 
pressures on chemical reactions, heterogeneous catalysis, and physical-organic and 
analytical chemistry. 


Pure Chemistry.—The Division of Pure Chemistry is organized around a nucleus 
‘of outstanding Canadian chemists who direct about twice their own number of young 
postdoctorate Fellows from all over the world. The work consists of long-range, funda- 
mental investigations in the fields of physical and organic chemistry. Although the 
products of pure curiosity seem far removed from ordinary life the Division’s experts are 
frequently invited to speak to groups of applied chemists and other scientists employed in 
Canadian industry. They also lecture in universities. 


There are thirteen sections in the Division: organic chemistry, mostly on the structure 
of alkaloids; organic spectrochemistry; organic synthesis; chemical kinetics and photo- 
chemistry; mass spectrometry; molecular spectroscopy; surface chemistry and low tem- 
perature calorimetry ; thermochemistry; activated carbon, inorganic and general chemistry; 
intermolecular forces and physical properties; fibre research; chemistry of fats and oils; 
and general physical chemistry. 


Applied Physics.—The work in applied physics is divided between research projects 
likely to be of practical value and the continual development of the fundamental standards 
on which measurements generally are based. All the fundamental physical standards for 
Canada are housed and serviced in this Division, which now has primary standards equal 
to any in the world in the fields of mass, length, light, electricity, temperature and 
radiation. 

Research on methods of establishing standards in new areas where there is as yet no 
international agreement has received increased attention. Determination of some of the 
limits of accuracy of the International Temperature Scale in its present form, and investi- 
gation of the possibility of replacing some of its fixed points at a later date, is in progress. 
Work in the Interferometry Section contributed importantly to an international decision 
late in 1957 concerning the redefinition of the international metre in terms of a wavelength 
of light. 

The Division is also working to meet a sharply increased demand for research to aid 
industry. Problems of noise abatement involving the development of a special ear defender, 
and the silencing of suction rolls in paper mills have received considerable attention, and 
work is under way concerning centrifugal blowers and nail-making machines. 
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Research on mapping methods particularly suited to Canadian conditions has led to 


the development of a new instrument called the ‘Analytical Plotter’, which uses electronic 
computations rather than optical projections for plotting maps from aerial photographs. 


The instrument is smaller than previous models and involves fewer mechanical components. 


It also permits correction by electronic computation of all known errors in the mapping 
process and indicates eventual automation of mapping. 


Other problems currently under investigation include measurement of the thermal 
and electrical properties of a number of ceramics and oxides; detailed studies toward the 
realization of an improved primary standard of light; assessing the thermal insulation of 
fabrics in winds; and monitoring of artificial radioactivity in the atmosphere to study the 
movement of air masses, as part of the International Geophysical Year program. 


Pure Physics.—Investigation is under way on cosmic rays, solid state physics, 
spectroscopy, X-ray diffraction and theoretical physics. The work is on various funda- 
mental problems which do not have immediate application but advance the frontiers of 
knowledge and supply the basis for further progress in the applied fields. 


Much of the cosmic ray work has been associated with the International Geophysical 
Year. Four cosmic ray stations—at Resolute, Churchill, Sulphur Mountain and Ottawa— 
provide data used to study intensity variations in relation to theories about the source of 
cosmic rays and their modulation by interplanetary matter shot out from the sun. The 
results show interesting differences between long-term intensity variations associated with 
the sunspot cycle and shorter period changes that sometimes correlate with magnetic 
disturbances. 


The studies of the low temperature and solid state physics group cover three main 
fields: metals, semi-conductors and semi-metals, and insulators, An extensive experi- 
mental study of the transition metals has been completed; a new theory of the processes 
of strain hardening has been developed and a new type of phase transition in solids has been 
discovered. Progress has continued in the understanding of compound semi-conductors 
in terms of crystal structure and chemical bonding; research on the thermal properties 
of the inert gas solids continues. 


The spectroscopy group has continued its investigations of the spectra of simple 
atoms and molecules; the theoretical physics group has been mostly concerned with 
general field theories and theoretical nuclear physics. X-ray diffraction work has involved 
the determination of the crystal structure of several organic compounds and minerals; 
additional programs have been written for crystallographic computation on FERUT and 
IBM 650 computors. The X-ray group played a major role in the organization of the 
Fourth General Assembly, International Congress, and Symposia of the International 
Union of Crystallography held at McGill University in the summer of 1957. 


Building Research.—The search for technical improvements in housing dominates 
the work of this Division; considerable attention is paid to problems concerning the 
National Building Code of Canada and to fundamental studies on soil, snow and ice 
mechanics. 

New laboratories for paint research and acoustical research and testing have been 
provided. A newly installed test floor and structural steel testing frame will enable the 
structural testing of housing components of all kinds to loads of up to 50 tons at several 
points. A unique fire research building provides facilities for full-scale wall and floor 
structure fire resistance tests, chemical and physical laboratories, a special room for carrying 
out model burns, and space for research into the hydraulic aspects of fire fighting and fire 
prevention. Fully instrumented fire tests to record in detail fire progress in structures 
were conducted on eight buildings abandoned in connection with the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Project. 

Special attention has been paid to techniques that permit winter construction, 
including enclosure of construction projects and use of materials such as precast concrete. 
Studies in economical housing design have resulted in a standard roof truss, economical 
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: | to build and easy to install, which will soon be available to the public. Detailed studies, 

including construction of modular houses, are being made on standardization of dimensions 
in building design and materials, called ‘‘modular co-ordination’’. 


: Building materials research has involved the study of an unusual type of cement 
aggregate causing accelerated deterioration of concrete, investigations of brick and mortar, 
and the study of setting mechanisms of plaster. Other wide-scale studies under way include 
snow and wind loads on buildings; a study of avalanches along the route to be followed by 
the Trans-Canada Highway, which will also provide information on the mechanical 
properties of snow; laboratory studies on the strength of floating sheets of ice; and investi- 
gations concerning shallow foundations, houses on flat slabs, and problems of swelling 
and shrinking clay. 


Mechanical Engineering.—The work of this Division lies mainly in the fields of 

mechanics, hydrodynamics (hydraulic engineering and naval architecture), aerodynamics 

and thermodynamics. Extensive work has been undertaken for a variety of industries 
and for government departments. 


Demands for mechanical engineering research and development have continued, 
_ but with a number of important new trends. An extended series of tests for various aspects 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway has given place to new hydrodynamic investigations of both 
immediate and long-range application on problems of river and harbour improvement 
and optimum design of navigation locks and earth-fill dam spillways. Methods of improv- 
ing paper-making machines gave rise to a laboratory study of the flow of pulp in pipelines 
to provide an analysis of the mechanics of flow. Towing tests, self-propulsion tests and 
flow studies were carried out on a variety of ship models, as well as full-scale sea trials and 
performance analyses of four types of ship. 


» Several Jaboratories have increased their theoretical and experimental work on 
problems of aircraft for short and vertical take-off. Such aircraft appear to be on the 
verge of practicability, and would prove extremely useful for transport in undeveloped 
parts of Canada and for certain military purposes. 


Investigations continued on highly developed aircraft structures, control systems and 
engines. Work was begun on such subjects as fluid contamination and high spéed gas 
flow; continuing projects include thrust boosting of jet engines by exhaust reheat, and 
anti-icing work on turbojet and turboprop engines and helicopter rotor blades, 


Recent mechanics developments include the evolution of a suturing device and 
_technique for joining severed blood vessels, and an automatic position indicator for 
crashed aircraft. The new medical technique was developed in collaboration with two 
surgeons. It is extremely satisfactory experimentally, even for small blood vessels, and 
should simplify the implanting of grafts replacing diseased sections of arteries. The 
crash position indicator, developed with the Radio and Electrical Engineering Division, 
automatically broadcasts distress signals for roughly a week following a crash and should 
enable more efficient and economical location of crashed aircraft and survivors. A special 
tide recorder was constructed for use in Arctic waters. 


More advantageous use of Western Canada crude oils in diesel engines and gas 
turbines is under investigation. Other studies involve work on antifreezes; the detection 
of ethylene glycol in engine lubricants; and work on jet fuels, aviation gasolines, hydraulic 

_ oils and other petroleum products. 


Radio and Electrical Engineering.—About half of the Division’s work consists 
of defence projects; the remainder is devoted to fundamental research and engineering 
development in elestronics, electrical engineering and radiophysics. Applications of 
interest to Canadian industry are given special] attention. 


| Development of electronic aids to navigation continued, with devices such as a 
_ transistorized switch for buoy lights, and transistorized buoy flashers. Microwave equip- 
Ment to provide accurate position-fixing for hydrographic vessels is being developed. 
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A radar display for visual correlation of radar returns with the flight-planned position 
of civilian aircraft was made. The aircraft type, altitude, and track designation are shown 
as a group of letters and numbers moving across the radar presentation in accordance with 
flight-plan data. A weather radar was installed at Penhold, Alta. This instrument has 
a 100-mile range and a special antenna and camera-recording system for analysis of 
potential hail storm centres. 


Upper atmosphere research centred around meteor and aurora studies—two of the 
disciplines of the IGY. A meteor observatory was opened at Springhill, Ont., containing 
continuously operating meteor radar equipment. Auroral radar units are in continuous 
operation at four stations, and special 35mm. auroral cameras at nine stations photograph 
the entire sky once every minute. 


The antenna program included work on radar scanners and search antennas, and on 
navigation and communication antennas. Studies are under way in the fields of electron 
physics and solid state physics. 


An electronic detector of flaws in paper was installed and operated successfully in a — 
paper mill. Work in medical electronics has included the development of electronic and 
electromechanical ground detectors to detect insulation failures in hospital operating 
rooms; development of a control system to maintain a predetermined blood pressure in the 
artificial heart-lung apparatus now commonly used in heart surgery; and a transistorized 
blood pressure monitor. 


Medical Research.*—The chief function of the Division of Medical Research is to — 
make grants and award fellowships in the field of medicine. For the year 1958-59 nine 
non-recurring equipment grants and 168 grants-in-aid of research totalling over $766,000 
were made to further medical studies in Canadian hospitals and universities. One hundred 
and twenty-nine grants amounting to $567,210 were for basic medical investigations 
(anatomy, bacteriology, biochemistry, pathology, pharmacology, and physiology), and 39 
awards in the amount of $199,261 were in support of clinical studies. Twenty-three awards 
were to applicants who had not been supported in the previous year. 


Twenty-one Graduate Medical Research Fellowships ranging in value from $3,000 
to $5,000 were awarded to enable medical graduates to obtain further training in funda- 
mental research. 

Eight Medical Research Associates were appointed to Canadian universities. Candi- 
dates for these awards are holders of doctorate degrees—not necessarily in medicine— 
nominated by universities which provide them with faculty appointments and research 
facilities. Medical Research Associates have limited teaching duties, ensuring adequate 
time for research, and appointments may be retained indefinitely subject to the satisfaction 
of the Council and the university. 


Atlantic Regional Laboratory.—The Atlantic Regional Laboratory studies the 
preservation and use of food products and some of the problems encountered by secondary 
industries in the area. 


Problems involved in the commercial manufacture of iron and steel are under investi- 
gation. Special slip-cast magnesia crucibles have been developed which resist penetration 
by molten alloys and slags at 1,500°C. This permits study of the kinetics and equilibria 
of high temperature reactions without serious interference from the container. Attempts 
are being made to measure the activity of ferrous oxide in molten slags, and of oxygen in 
steel; analysis of commercial open-hearth slags and measurement of the rate of oxidation 
of carbon in steel are under way. 

A systematic survey of Maritime peat bogs has been completed and their resources 
of wax, lignin, gums and hemicellulose as potential sources of chemical compounds have 
been established. The chemical composition of Maritime coast sea water has been exam- 
ined, complementary to earlier studies on commonly occurring seaweeds of the area. 


* See also pp. 384-385. 
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Fundamental differences in the products of photosynthesis of green, red and brown 
algae have been established. Methods have been devised for the identification and 
standardization of agar, which is used by all bacteriologists in the culture of micro- 
organisms and which is currently manufactured from several species of red algae. Studies 
have continued on the use of laminarin sulphate (laminarin being readily obtained from 
brown seaweeds) as a blood anticoagulant. 


Studies of Atlantic cod skins, and photo engraving glue manufactured from them, 
have been undertaken. Cod skin has been found to be rich in collagen, the mother sub- 


stance of glue. Investigation of the conversion of cod collagen to gelatin is under way. 


Several fungi causing the formation of slime in pulp and paper mills have been identified 
and some commercial fungicides tested. Studies of the deposition of pitch in the mills 
have continued. Optimum conditions for drying rockweed have been evolved in an 
experimental dryer, and are being ascertained for kelp and eel grass. Determination 


of the biochemical changes taking place during cool storage of different varieties of potatoes, 


and an assessment of chips produced from them, have been completed. 


Prairie Regional Laboratory.—Research in the Prairie Regional Laboratory is 
designed to promote and expand industrial uses for agricultural produce of the prairie 
region. ‘Together with this applied work, fundamental studies are carried out on the 
basic chemical structure of agricultural materials and the complicated processes associated 
with the growth and development of plants and micro-organisms, 


A plant biochemistry annex and greenhouse have been completed, facilitating the 
study of plant growth and the formation of plant constituents under precisely controlled 
conditions. Chemical processes taking place in plants at different stages of growth will 
be investigated by means of radioactive compounds. 


Increased yields of commercially important products from cultures of micro-organisms 
are being examined. Work is under way on the production of lysine and other essential 
amino acids of importance in human and animal nutrition, on antifungal antibiotics, and 
on alkaloids of value to the pharmaceutical industry. 


A mechanical foam breaker has been developed which will enable assessment of the 
effects of chemical antifoams on industrial fermentations. Studies have also begun to 
produce smaller, more efficient equipment than that now required for batch type operations 
in the fermentation industry. A strain of mushroom with a high yield of protein solids 
has been isolated. Animal feed supplementation trials indicate that the yield contains 


antioxidant and growth factors which should prove valuable in livestock feeding. 


In the field of crop utilization, co-operative studies are under way to examine potential 
uses of rapeseed oil in grease manufacturing and as a lubricating oil additive. Theoretical 
and experimental work continued on the drying of wheat. A new method for the direct 
Separation of starch and gluten from wheat flour has been developed. The vital gluten 
produced contains water soluble sugars and proteins and, when added to low protein 


_ flours, produces a strong type of baking flour. 


Administration.—Administration of the foregoing laboratories is organized as a 


_ Division of Administration and Awards, which exists only to serve the scientist. The 


five service units of this Division are: Awards and Committee Services (Awards, Com- 
mittees, Publications, Research Journals); Administrative Services (General Services, 
Purchasing, Personnel); Information Services (Technical Information Service, Library, 
Public Relations Office, and Liaison Offices in Ottawa, Washington, D.C., and London, 
England); Plant Engineering Services; and Legal and Patent Services. The latter group 


works closely with Canadian Patents and Development Limited (see p. 107). An expert 


on economic research acts as special assistant to the Assistant Director, Information 
Services. 
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Section 2.—Research in the Atomic Field* 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited (AECL), a government-owned Crown company, 
operates Canada’s main atomic energy centre near the town of Chalk River, Ont., 130 
miles west-northwest of Ottawa. The company has a nine-man Board of Directors that 
includes representatives of private industry, public and private power companies, and the | 
universities, and is engaged in four main activities: (1) the development of technology : 
for economic atomic power; (2) fundamental scientific research in the atomic energy 
field; (3) operation of nuclear reactors and separation of nuclear fuels (plutonium and 
uranium-233); and (4) production of radioactive isotopes and associated equipment, such 
as Cobalt-60 Beam Therapy Units for the treatment of cancer. 


The company is collaborating with the Canadian General Electric Company Limited 
and The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario (HEPC) in the building of an q 
experimental atomic power station, to be known as NPD (Nuclear Power Demonstration), 
near Des Joachims on the Ottawa River, 12 miles above the Chalk River plant. The ~ 
decision to build NPD followed a power reactor feasibility study, started late in 1953 - 
and carried out by engineers of AECL, HEPC, the Montreal Engineering Company 
Limited, the Shawinigan Water Power Company, the British Columbia Electric Company 
Limited, and the Brazilian Traction, Light and Power Company Limited. The power 
reactor is expected to generate 20,000 kw. of electricity when it goes into operation in 
1961. To carry out a development program for a 200,000 kw. power station known as 
CANDJU, Atomic Energy of Canada Limited in 1958 set up a Nuclear Power Plant Divsion . 
in Toronto. Ontario Hydro and various private companies have contributed staff to 
the division. 

To ensure that the various publicly and privately owned utilities are kept fully 
informed of the progress being made, the Government set up in 1954 an Advisory Com- | 
mittee on Atomic Power Development on which the various power producers throughout 
the country are represented. The committee, which meets periodically at Chalk River, — 
studies the research results obtained at that centre, receives complete information on 
the NPD station and large power reactor studies, and assists in evaluating the economic 
importance of atomic power in various regions of the country. 


In 1955, the Industrial Assistance Office was set up at Chalk River to create an 
interest on the part of private companies in the possible applications of atomic energy — 
in general and of atomic power in particular. 


Development of the Atomic Energy Program.—The program had its beginning 
in 1942 when it was decided to set up a Canadian-United Kingdom project in Canada, 
under the administrative control of the National Research Council of Canada, British, 
French and other European scientists doing nuclear research moved to North America 
early in World War II to work on an atomic weapon—the possibility of which became | 
evident when the first recognition of nuclear fission was announced in Germany in 1939. 


The United States project used the more readily available graphite to moderate its 
reactors and the project in Canada was assigned the task of trying heavy water as a 
moderator so that all possible routes to the production of plutonium for bombs would be 
tried. In 1944 the Canadian-United Kingdom team moved from the University of 
Montreal, where preliminary studies had been carried out, to a site on the Ottawa River, 
about five miles from the town of Chalk River. 

On Sept. 5, 1945, ZEEP went into operation. It operated at a mere 10 watts but — 
made possible a study of the value of a heavy-water natural uranium system and it has 
continued to be useful for studies of fuel rod arrangements. T'wo years later, on July 22, 
1947, the NRX reactor went into operation. It was then, and so remained for several 
years, the most powerful research reactor in the world. NRX still plays a leading role 
by making possible important experiments relating to the development of atomic power, — 
enabling fundamental properties of atoms and nuclei to be determined, and producing 
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7 radioactive isotopes of high specific activity (7.e., the relation of the amount of radiation 

_ to a given weight of material). Both the United States and the United Kingdom are, 
_ like AECL, using NRX for atomic power studies. This reactor now operates at a power 
- output of 40,000 kw. (a measure of the heat produced). 


In 1946 the United Kingdom established its own atomic energy program and in the 
same year the Atomic Energy Control Act was passed in Canada “to make provision for 
the control and supervision of the development, application and use of atomic energy”’. 

- This Act created the Atomic Energy Control Board. 


The Chalk River project was operated on behalf of the Atomic Energy Control Board 
by the National Research Council until 1952 when AECL was established to operate 
the project on behalf of the Board. A 1954 amendment to the Atomic Energy Control 
Act requires AECL to report directly to the Cabinet Minister who is Chairman of the 

_ Committee of the Privy Council on Scientific and Industrial Research. The Atomic 
_ Energy Control Board continues to report to the same Minister. 


The next stage in the Canadian program, following the creation of a separate United 

_ Kingdom program, consisted mainly of carrying on fundamental research at Chalk River, 

using the facilities of the two natural uranium heavy-water reactors. The need for a 

source of higher neutron flux for fundamental research and for engineering studies resulted 

in the decision in 1951 to build another natural uranium heavy-water reactor known as 

* NRU. This reactor, placed in operation on Nov. 3, 1957, has a heat output of 200,000 kw., 

_ five times that of NRX. The NRU reactor has three main functions: the production of 

significant quantities of plutonium; the provision of advanced experimental facilities for 

fundamental research and for the testing of power station fuel-coolant systems; and the 

production of radioactive isotopes of high specific activity, particularly Cobalt-60 which 
is used in the treatment of cancer. 


Activities of the Chalk River Project.—The principal function of this project is 
to carry out fundamental research and preliminary engineering development. The project 
provides the data that utilities and manufacturers need for a nuclear power program. 
The work is carried out by an Administration and Operations group and a Research and 
Development group. The former is responsible for general administration, the operation 
of the nuclear reactors and associated chemical process plants, the construction and 
maintenance of buildings, the provision of steam and auxiliary power for the project, 
and the correlation of the experience of the operating branches with the results obtained 
by the research branches to produce engineering information for major projects handled 
by outside organizations. The activities of the Research and Development group, which 
cover a wide field of fundamental and applied research in physics, chemistry, metallurgy, 
and biology, are carried out by five divisions—Reactor Research and Development, 
Chemistry and Metallurgy, Physics, Biology and Health Physics, and Research Engineering. 
These divisions conduct short-term and long-term investigations—the short-term to 
provide the basic information required to design and operate the first Canadian power 
reactors. A wide variety of possible reactor systems makes it necessary to conduct extensive 
investigations, both mathematical and experimental, to determine which are likely to be 
the most economic and efficient. The longer term work, though mainly the responsibility 
of physicists and biologists, also involves the chemistry of substances which have become 
important (or have come into existence) only since the development of atomic energy. 


The Reactor Research and Development Division is engaged in experiments and 
calculations required for the design of nuclear reactors for atomic power stations. Control 
systems for such plants and for the Chalk River reactors are being studied. The ZEEP 
-Teactor has been in constant use in determining the reactive efficiency and other character- 
istics of various fuel element arrangements. Construction began in 1959 of a larger, low- 
_ power reactor, known as ZED-2, which will provide information on the physics of reactor 
_ cores for studies of power station reactors. Late in 1957, a swimming pool type of reactor 
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known as PTR (Pool Test Reactor) was put into operation and is used to measure the 
reactivity of fuel elements both before and after they have been irradiated in one of the 
high-power reactors. 

The Chemistry and Metallurgy Division includes a number of research groups which 
are making a co-ordinated attack on the problems of the preparation and processing of 
reactor fuel. The Division develops fuel elements for the NRX and NRU reactors and for 
power reactors. Experiments are providing essential information on the behaviour and 
suitability of different physical forms of the fuel, or different kinds of cladding to prevent 
corrosion of the fuel. Some of the work is being done in collaboration with the Department 
of Mines and Technical Surveys. 

In the Physics Division work has continued on the study of nuclear structure, using 
the experimental facilities of the NRX reactor and the particle accelerators, such as the 
3,000,000-electron-volt Van de Graaff Generator. A 10,000,000-volt machine, known as a 
Tandem Accelerator, was installed at Chalk River in 1958. This new type machine, which 
consists of two Van de Graaff accelerators placed end to end horizontally, has made it 
possible to carry out research programs on heavy nuclei with an accuracy and efficiency 
never before possible. 


The activities of the Biology and Health Physics Division include the control of 
radiation hazards, the development of decontamination methods, the study of uses of 
radioactive isotopes in biological research, and the investigation of the effects of radiation 
on living organisms. 

The marketing of radioactive isotopes and associated equipment is handled by the 
Commercial Products Division of AECL, which has its offices and shops in Ottawa. 
Canada pioneered in the production of radioactive isotopes and the Chalk River project 
now produces a variety of isotopes for use in industry, agriculture and medicine. The high 
flux of NRX enabled AECL to produce relatively large quantities of Cobalt-60, with a 
high specific activity, for use in cancer therapy units. The combined production of NRX 
and NRU will be required to satisfy the demand from many countries for Canadian units. 
By the end of 1958 a total of 133 cancer treatment machines had been installed in 24 
countries. 


Section 3.—Other Scientific and Industrial Research Facilities 


Aside from the work of the National Research Council and Atomic Energy of Canada 
Limited, Canadian research is carried on by various federal agencies, provincial organi- 
zations, universities and industries. Several provinces in Canada have established pro- 
vincial Research Councils to stimulate and support research on problems having special 
provincial significance. The universities, of course, form an extremely important part of 
the Canadian pattern of research. Much of their work is along fundamental lines but 
practical problems are not neglected, especially those of regional interest. 


All three types of institutions—federal, provincial and university organizations— 
have an interest in problems of industrial significance: this is part of the current Canadian 
pattern of research. Though many Canadian industries now possess research facilities— 
some of them quite extensive—the main bulk of industrial research to date has been done 
under government auspices. 


Thus the unique problems of the country, particularly its large area coupled with a 
small population, have led to a typically Canadian organization of research, of which 
a very strong associate committee system is perhaps the most distinctive feature. 


Subsection 1.—Federal Organizations 


Although research by industrial concerns has been slow to develop in Canada, 
government research has expanded rapidly, at first because of the need for speeding up 
the production of raw materials, which were for many years the basis of Canada’s export 
trade, and secondly because of the more recent interest in the processing of these raw 
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materials and the necessity of meeting the needs of national defence. Federal agencies 
involved in research include the Departments of Agriculture, Fisheries, Mines and 
Technical Surveys, National Defence, National Health and Welfare, Northern Affairs 
and National Resources, and Trade and Commerce; the National Research Council; 
and Crown corporations such as Atomic Energy of Canada Limited. A system of com- 
mittees, with nation-wide representation, eliminates unnecessary duplication of work from 
these national research organizations. 


The scientific work of the Department of Agriculture is described in Chapter IX of 


this volume, the work of the Defence Research Board in Chapter X XVI, specialized work in 


scientific forest research in Chapter X, scientific services concerned with Canada’s mineral 
resources conducted by the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys in Chapter XI, 
investigational work of the Department of Fisheries in Chapter XIII, research of the 
Canadian Wildlife Service of the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


‘in Chapter I, the work of the Nationa] Research Council at pp. 370-377 and atomic research 


at pp. 378-380. The activities of the other federal agencies engaged in research are 
described briefly in the following paragraphs. 


Department of National Health and Welfare-—The Department of National Health 
and Welfare supports both intramural and extramural research programs. Within the 
Department, the Food and Drug Directorate, Laboratory of Hygiene, Occupational 
Health Laboratory and various clinical services are engaged in scientific research in their 
respective fields. Special studies and surveys are conducted in social and medical economics 
by the Research Division. The extramural program consists of grants-in-aid of medical 
research at universities, hospitals and other research institutions from funds under the 
National Health Program. The Public Health Research Grant provides over $500,000 
per annum with allocations from the Mental Health, General Public Health, Tuberculosis, 


‘Cancer, Child and Maternal Health and Crippled Children’s Grants making up approxi- 


mately $1,250,000 additional funds. To co-ordinate medical research programs, meetings 
are held by representatives of the National Research Council, Defence Research Board, 
Department of Veterans Affairs, National Cancer Institute and the Research Advisory 
Committee of the Department of National Health and Welfare. These have provided for 
reasonably clear definitions of the field of interest of each organization and have minimized 
uneconomical overlapping. 


Grain Research Laboratory.—Rapid development of grain production in Western 
Canada led to the passing, in 1912, of the Canada Grain Act. This Act is administered 
by the Board of Grain Commissioners, which reports to Parliament through the Minister 
of Trade and Commerce. The Board is responsible for control of the weighing, grading 
and warehousing of Canadian grain. Soon after its establishment, the Board encountered 


problems that required scientific study and a Grain Research Laboratory was established 


at Winnipeg, Man., in 1913. 


The Grain Research Laboratory, with a staff of 50, is the main centre of research on 
the chemistry of Canadian grains. It is well staffed and equipped to provide the service 
required to help maintain and expand domestic and foreign markets for all types of grain. 
The Laboratory collects and tests samples of various crops to obtain information on the 
current quality of all grains shipped during the crop year and prepares, annually, certain 
information required by the Board for administering the Canada Grain Act. Fundamental 
research is also undertaken; the program is directed toward increased understanding of 
what constitutes quality in cereal grains and towards improving the methods of assessing 
quality. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Organizations 


The fact that only a few provincial research organizations exist does not indicate a 
lack of interest in research by the provinces. Most provincial governments have university 
laboratories to consult, particularly about local industrial and agricultural problems. 
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Agriculture is particularly well covered because of its great importance as an export 


industry; the network of federal Department of Agriculture laboratories and Experi- 
mental Stations, together with agricultural colleges and provincial research councils, 
provides this industry with a very well developed research service. 


Nova Scotia Research Foundation.—This body was created by the Government of 
Nova Scotia in 1946 to give its people additional scientific and technical assistance in 
finding new and better ways to utilize the resources of the forest, the sea, the farm, the 
mine and the process industries. To this end it seeks to correlate and further scientific 
work on local problems and available resources. It assists universities, colleges, research 
groups, industries, provincial and federal departments and individuals by loans of equip- 
ment, grants, scholarships, laboratory and summer assistants, library, cartographic, 
photogrammetric and translation services, and technical information. It has supported 
or collaborated in work on breeding new varieties of plants and root nodule bacteria; on 
antibiotics, poultry, blueberry culture, coal burning equipment, the constitution and 
gasification of coal, the non-destructive testing of mine equipment, the utilization of 
anhydrite, diatomite, fish waste, gypsum, seaweed, slag, slab wood and fertilizing 
materials. It has conducted geophysical, geological, air pollution, and seaweed surveys 
as well as forest aphides, forest ecology and genetic studies and assisted studies on the 
nutrient cycles of lakes, on X-ray crystallography, and on pressures in underground 
strata. Its Geophysical Division is now equipped to undertake all types of magnetometric, 
gravimetric, resistivity, seismic and electromagnetic explorations while its Technical 
Services Division provides an ever-increasing assistance to industries of the province. 
During the summer of 1957, 104 people were engaged on 31 projects. 


Saskatchewan Research Council.—The Saskatchewan Research Council was 
established in 1947 for “research and investigation in the physical sciences as they affect 
the economy of the Province of Saskatchewan, and such particular matters as may be 
brought to its attention from time to time by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council”. The 
term ‘physical sciences’ is given a broad interpretation to include biology, geology and 
engineering. Within this field the Council undertakes basic and applied research. 


Up to the present the Council has functioned mainly by granting funds for approved 
research projects and awarding scholarships at the University of Saskatchewan. It has 
also conducted a technical information service with the assistance of the National Research 
Council. It has recently entered a new phase and, in addition to its former activities, 
employs a full-time staff in a new laboratory building located on the University grounds. 


Research Council of Alberta.—The Province of Alberta set up a Scientific and 
Industrial Research Council in 1921, the promotion of mineral development within the 
province being the chief purpose leading to its establishment. The Council operates 
under an Act somewhat similar to that setting up the National Research Council and is 
financed by provincial government appropriations. The present program is directed 
to the application of basic and applied science toward the development of the natural 
resources of the province. Investigations include studies on coal, petroleum, natural 
gas, geological research and surveys, soil surveys, hail studies, irrigation and highway 
research. The Council maintains a gasoline and oil testing laboratory and has a group of 
industrial engineers to provide scientific information to developing industry. The Council 
laboratories, located on the University of Alberta campus, include a $750,000 research 
laboratory and pilot plant provided by the Province of Alberta in 1955. The laboratories 
work in co-operation with the scientific departments of the University and the operations 
of the organization are controlled by a council of ten individuals representative of govern- 
ment, the University and industry. The various research projects are under the immediate 
supervision of advisory committees and the chairmen of these committees form the Tech- 
nical Advisory Committee of the Council, the body responsible for the integration and 
operation of the scientific aspects of the program. 
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British Columbia Research Council.—The British Columbia Research Council, 
under the sponsorship of the provincial Department of Industrial Development, Trade 
and Commerce, provides a scientific and engineering staff with laboratories on the campus 
of the University of British Columbia. The objective is to enable even the smallest firms 

to improve their competitive position in Canadian and world markets by the use of the 
‘most up-to-date scientific and technical knowledge. The Council provides three classes 
_ of service: a free information service in collaboration with the National Research Council; 

assistance to specific firms at cost where information cannot be supplied from existing 

knowledge; and, at the Council’s expense, research on problems of general value to the 
industrial development of the province. 


The Ontario Research Foundation.—The Ontario Research Foundation, estab- 
lished in 1928, is financed by an endowment fund composed of subscriptions from manu- 
facturers, corporations, private individuals, and a grant from the provincial government 
on a dollar-for-dollar basis with the other contributions. The Foundation carries on 
research to assist agriculture and industry in developing the natural resources of the 
province. A study has been made of the physiography and climate of southern Ontario 
-and also of the parasites found in wildlife in this province. Many investigations have 
been undertaken in the industrial field and the Foundation is well equipped to work in 
metallurgy, textiles, chemistry and biochemistry. The services of the Foundation are at 

_ the disposal of industry on a fee basis, and consultative services, testing, short trial studies 
‘and long-term investigations have been undertaken for hundreds of firms. The work has 
resulted in better products and in more efficient processing. The Foundation administers 
a grant from the provincial government to support postgraduate scholarships and scientific 
research in the universities of Ontario. 


» The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario.—The Research Division of 
Ontario Hydro, with a staff of 300, provides testing, investigation and research services 
for all phases of the utility’s engineering design, construction work, and system operation 
and maintenance. The Division maintains close liaison with other research organizations 
and power utilities, and staff members participate in the committee work of major 
technical societies and standardizing associations. 


Electrical investigations pertain to methods of generating, transmitting, distributing 

“and utilizing power, and to improvement in equipment for these purposes. Among the 

topics studied are transmission at voltages of 400 k.v. and above; problems of electrical 

insulation; system operation and control, and system protection against lightning; com- 

munications and telemetering; illumination; and power metering. Attention is given to 

_ the performance and efficiency of power equipment, to improved measuring techniques, 
and to means of minimizing the hazards of electric shock. 


Among the structural and mechanical topics studied are the following: soil mechanics 
as related to foundations, roads, and earth dams and dykes; the physical properties of 
structural components and of numerous items such as conductor joints and line hardware; 

_ the mechanical performance and safety features of equipment and various types of machines; 
metals and metallurgy; welding materials, techniques and applications; atmospheric and 
underground corrosion of metals; stresses in materials and structures; noise and vibration 
conditions; and a variety of problems associated with the design, construction and mainte- 
Nance of concrete structures, the application of masonry materials, and the production, 
placement and quality control of all concrete used. 


In addition to chemical analyses and tests performed on a wide range of materials 
and products purchased, chemical research work is conducted with regard to such subjects 
as wood preservation, plastics applications, protective coatings, brush and weed control, 
lubrication, liquid electrical insulants, water treatment, thermal insulation, and corrosion 
prevention. Other studies contributory and supplementary to the main branches of work 
are carried on in the fields of physics, biology, petrology and mathematics. 
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Subsection 3.—Medical Research 


Medical Research Facilities.*—Support for medical research is provided by the 
Federal and Provincial Governments, by private foundations or corporations, by voluntary 
agencies which raise money by public subscription, and by universities and hospitals. 
From these sources there are available (a) research fellowships for training, (6) grants-in- 
aid for assistance in problems of a fundamental or clinical nature, (c) salaries for trained 
personnel, and (d) the necessary capital and running expenses for investigations which 
are of particular interest to government, hospital or pharmaceutical house. 


The Departments of National Health and Welfare and National Defence maintain 
establishments in which research is done in well-equipped laboratories with highly trained 
personnel. The Department of Veterans Affairs encourages its staff to do research in 
its own hospitals; much of this concerns chronic illness, such as arthritis, atherosclerosis, 
metabolic and nutritional derangements (sce pp. 287-289). 


Most of the fundamental medical problems are studied in medical schools through 
the system of grants-in-aid. Funds from the Federal Treasury are provided through the 
National Research Council, the Defence Research Board, and the Department of National 
Health and Welfare. The National Research Council supports mainly research in the 
basic medical sciences—anatomy, physiology, biochemistry, pharmacology, bacteriology, 
pathology, and experimental surgery—but 20 p.c. of its grants are for clinical investiga- 
tions. The Defence Research Board makes grants for studies in which it is particularly 
interested, such as shock, the preservation of blood and the use of blood substitutes, the | 
effects of low temperatures, etc. The Department of National Health and Welfare provides 
funds for research, available on the recommendation of provincial departments of health, 
in the following fields: public health research, tuberculosis control, child and maternal 
health, mental health, and general public health. It also gives assistance to the Canadian 
Arthritis and Rheumatism Society (which obtains other support by public subscription) 
and to the Ontario Heart Foundation (which derives its other resources from the Ontario 
Provincial Government). In addition the Department of National Health and Welfare 
makes available to the provinces cancer grants, out of which the provinces may supplement 
the funds for research which the National Cancer Institute receives from the Canadian 
Cancer Society. Thus the Department of National Health and Welfare is the Canadian 
agency which gives the greatest support to extramural research in medicine; its interest 
is primarily in those problems that have a direct bearing on the health of the nation 
rather than in fundamental research. 


Universities receive funds for research also from provincial branches of the Canadian 
Cancer Society and from such government foundations as the Ontario Cancer Treatment 
and Research Foundation and the Alcoholism Research Foundation, from fraternal 
societies and clubs such as the Rotary Club, from the J. P. Bickell Foundation, the Atkinson 
Charitable Foundation, the Canadian Life Insurance Officers Association, the Muscular 
Dystrophy Associations of Canada, the Banting Research Foundation, the Multiple 
Sclerosis Society, pharmaceutical companies, etc. At several universities, individual 
investigators also receive grants in aid of research from various granting bodies in the 
United States of America. 


With help from these diverse sources, active research programs are in progress in 
every one of the twelve Canadian medical schools. In certain of these there are special 
departments devoted to research, e.g., the Departments of Medical Research at the 
University of Toronto and at the University of Western Ontario, and the Department 
of Investigative Medicine at McGill University; these departments contain graduate 
students who work to higher degrees. With few exceptions, departments designed for 
undergraduate instruction are active in research; a majority provide graduate instruction 
as well, in which the students are maintained on research fellowships or grants. 


ee * Prepared by Dr. J. Auer, Assistant Director, Division of Medical Research, National Research Council, 
tawa. ; 
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Notable contributions to medical knowledge are made every year by Canadian 
scientists, but space permits the mention of only a few fields: studies on epilepsy at the 
Montreal Neurological Institute; functions and interrelations of areas in the brain and 
brain stem and studies in neurophysiology and neurochemistry at McGill University, 
the University of Ottawa and the University of Western Ontario; endocrine and metabolic 
studies at McGill University and the Universities of Montreal, Toronto, Western Ontario 
and Manitoba; anticoagulants at the University of Saskatchewan; atherosclerosis and 
hypertension at McGill and Queen’s Universities and the Universities of Western Ontario 


and British Columbia; hypothermia at the University of Toronto; surgery of heart and 


blood-vessels at McGill University and the Universities of Toronto and Montreal, and the 


Montreal Institute of Cardiology; tuberculosis at Dalhousie University, the Institute of 


Microbiology, Montreal, and the Connaught Medical Research Laboratories, Toronto . 
mental health studies at the Department of Health, Nova Scotia, the Allan Memorial 
Institute at McGill University, the University of Toronto, Regina General Hospital and 


the University of British Columbia; virology, including poliomyelitis, at the Institute of 


Microbiology, Montreal, the Sick Children’s Hospital, Toronto, and the Connaught 
Medical Research Laboratories; bacteriology, immunity and hypersensitivity at McGill 
University, the University of Montreal, Queen’s University, the University of Western 


Ontario and the University of Toronto; cancer in all the medical schools. 


Connaught Medical Research Laboratories.—The Connaught Medical Research 
Laboratories, University of Toronto, were established for the advancement of preventive 
medicine and public health through research and through the preparation of biological 
and other products essential in prevention or treatment of certain diseases. The Labora- 
tories render a medical public service to all the provinces of Canada and, to an extent, 
to countries abroad. This service was initiated when the preparation of diphtheria anti- 
toxin was undertaken in the Department of Hygiene at the University in an effort to reduce 


the toll of deaths from diphtheria in Canada. At the same time, the Department initiated 


investigations into this and other diseases. Since then, research activities have constantly 
expanded and today more than seventy studies are being conducted in the Laboratories. 


The research program of the Laboratories concerns the broad field of preventive 
medicine. By including the study of certain animal diseases, particularly those which 
are transmissible to man, and through preparation of related products, the Laboratories 
are serving both the medical and veterinary professions. 


The research projects are extensive and include studies of bacterial and virus diseases, 


_ Investigations in immunology, epidemiology, physiology, biochemistry, and in other fields 


related to preventive medicine. These undertakings are maintained in part through the 
distribution of products, the furnishing of which constitutes an important public health 
service. Also important to the advancement of public health is the assistance rendered by 
the Laboratories in the postgraduate teaching of medical officers of health, nurses, dentists, 
veterinarians, and other professional personnel. From the inception of the Laboratories 
in 1914, members of the staff have been closely associated with postgraduate teaching in 
public health. In 1924, through the beneficence of the Rockefeller Foundation and with 
the co-operation of the government of the Province of Ontario, the School of Hygiene 
was established. This provided greatly enlarged teaching facilities and also extended 
the participation of the Connaught Medical Research Laboratories in the work of training 
public health leaders. 


On the University campus the College Division of the Connaught Medical Research 
Laboratories and the School of Hygiene share one building, permitting of joint use of 
research and laboratory facilities of the two institutions, and promoting a close and 
Mhutually advantageous relationship. Here also the production of insulin and other 
glandular products is undertaken. On Spadina Crescent in Toronto, the Spadina Division 


of the Laboratories provides accommodation for much important work including the 
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production of penicillin and research in the field of antibiotics. Additional facilities are 
provided near Toronto at the Dufferin Division and include a 145-acre farm property 
with modern laboratory buildings and quarters for animals. 


Through the organization of the Western Division in the University of British 
Columbia, the Connaught Medical Research Laboratories have shared in the development 
of an important program of research in preventive medicine on the Pacific Coast. 


Thus for over forty years the Connaught Medical Research Laboratories, with the 
co-operation of the medical profession and the official public health authorities, have 
contributed in steadily increasing measure to the advancement of research and public 
health in Canada. 


The Banting Research Foundation.—The Banting Research Foundation supports 
the work of the Banting and Best Chair of Medical Research in the University of Toronto 
and aids medical research throughout Canada by making grants-in-aid to those who submit 
problems of sufficient medical interest to the Board of Trustees. The Board meets and 
makes grants usually three times a year, around June 1, Oct. 1 and Feb. 1. Five members 
of the Board of Trustees are appointed by the Board of Governors of the University of 
Toronto and the Alumni Association of the University of Toronto, and these five members 
appoint two other Trustees, then the seven members appoint an eighth Trustee. 


Subsection 4.—University Research 


Canadian universities and colleges subscribe to three basically essential aims, 
though with varying degrees of emphasis: (a) the diffusion of knowledge through sound 
teaching, extension and evening classes and written reports, (b) the conservation of knowl- 
edge and its reorganization and (c) the extension of the boundaries of knowledge through 
research. Most undergraduate courses attempt to provide a basic understanding in a 
number of subject fields with more extensive knowledge in one or more of these. The 
graduate courses provide a wider and deeper appreciation and understanding in a limited 
field through advanced courses, seminars and individual research. Practice in the research 
methods of the disciplines, using experiment, questionnaire, logic of the subject, or statistics 
is intended to prepare students capable of adding to present knowledge. 


Research in the universities was first undertaken to obtain knowledge for its own 
sake, or pure research. It was soon recognized that this provided basic information on 
which applied science rests and it was followed through. More recently the universities, 
because of their unique position in having trained specialists and equipment, have under- 
taken emergency and other contractual research. The trend to pursue all three has been 
expanding rapidly, creating new problems but also providing greater opportunities for 
undertaking sizable tasks that could not have been considered otherwise. Broadening 
of the field of research has indirectly been responsible for increasing the capacity of the 
universities to educate advanced students and has occasionally improved the quality of 
their education through providing large-scale equipment otherwise beyond the ability of 
the institution. 


Research presently undertaken in the universities falls into three broad categories: 
projects undertaken by the student under the guidance of a professor or committee to 
meet requirements for an advanced degree; that undertaken by the professor, which may 
be of a more or less continuous nature; and larger research projects undertaken co-oper- 
atively on a faculty or interfaculty basis in the university laboratories or in such specialized 
institutions connected with the university as medical research laboratories, institutes of 
microbiology and hygiene, science service laboratories and faculties of agriculture. 


Some idea of the increase in research undertaken by Canadian universities is obtained 
from a comparison of the situation in 1919 (when two universities—Toronto and McGill— 
offered graduate courses beyond the master’s degree and graduated 11 students) with the 
situation in 1957. In the latter year Ontario had four, Quebec three and six other provinces 
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each had one major university with graduate facilities. They conferred 281 doctorates 
in course, distributed by fields as follows: biological sciences, including medical and agri- 
cultural sciences, 83; engineering and applied science, 13; humanities, 45; physical sciences, 
110; and social sciences, 30. Subject matter covered in these and reports of other research 
conducted by tniversity professors and reported in professional journals is encyclopaedic 
and reflects specialization and variety. Outstanding research in different fields has become 
associated with various universities, for example: nuclear research and geophysics in 
McGill, Queen’s, McMaster and Saskatchewan; medical research in such institutions as 
_ the Connaught Laboratories and the Montreal Neurological Institute; agricultural research 
_ in the western universities; and fisheries research in British Columbia. 


Outside financial support for university research comes primarily from four sources: 
Departments of the Federal Government including the National Research Council and 
Defence Research Board which provide grants for approved and contracted government- 
_ sponsored research; industry which supports both basic and applied research; private 
foundations which provide grants for approved research, sometimes in selected fields; 
and provincial governments. 


Subsection 5.—Industrial Research 


Industrial research in Canada is changing very rapidly. In the past, industry in 
general was largely unaware of the value of research to its own development and to that 
of the country, partly because many Canadian companies were subsidiaries of companies 
in the United Kingdom and the United States and partly because small companies found 
it impossible to finance their own research. The problem was accentuated by the vast 
size of the country, the absence of concentration of similar industries and the proximity 
to the relatively large research facilities of the United States. 


However, the emergence of Canada as a highly industrialized society, its entrance 
into multitudinous fields of production, the rapid growth of many large nation-wide 
industries, the serving of a discriminating domestic market and the meeting of competition 
from abroad have had the effect of making Canadian manufacturing establishments 
research conscious and many of the larger ones now possess competent research organiza- 
tions. The fields covered by some of these industries are outlined in the 1956 Year Book 
at pp. 386-389. The research work of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, an 
independent corporation combining efforts of government, university and industry in, the 
expanding field of pulp and paper research, is described in the Forestry Chapter of this 
volume. 


Industrial Research-Development Expenditures in Canada, 1957.—A survey 
was conducted in 1958 of some 2,800 of the larger industrial firms in Canada in an attempt 
to measure the extent of the research program being undertaken and to obtain an indication 
of its direction. From this survey, information was secured on the cost of research pro- 
grams carried out by Canadian companies in 1957—both direct expenditures and cost of 
purchasing research-development results from affiliates or from other companies or organi- 
zations located in Canada and in foreign countries. Data were also secured on the principal 
fields in which the research was carried out and on the number of research personnel 
employed. The magnitude of the research-development costs in 1957 and the increase 
planned for 1958 give an indication of the size of the program and the direction in which 
business is searching for new products, for new and more efficient processes and for improve- 
ments to existing products and techniques. 


The research-development program was reported by industry as totalling $149,000,000 
in 1957 and was estimated at close to $161,000,000 in 1958. Of the total expenditure in 
1957, the major part—amounting to $125,000,000—was conducted within the companies 
reporting, an additional $20,000,000 was spent for research-development done outside 
Canada, mainly in the United States, and the remaining $4,000,000 was spent for research 
done by other companies or organizations in Canada. 
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1.—Research-Development Expenditures, by Industry, 1957 with Estimates for 1958 


Se Ne ee eee eee 


Estimated 
Research 
Industry Expenditures econ és 
1957 P9058 
3 $ 
Mining, quarrying and oil wells...............: seen eee eee teen es 6, 279, 487 5, 260, 671 


Manufacturing— 
Foods and beverages 


Rubber products.... 
Textile products..... 
Wood products....... 
Paper products...... 


EMAILS, FOES Su tind, oh Dee ae ORI 1, 883, 122 1,976,940 
OF A eee ATE I no TCU CROO ori rer 4,307,531 4,459,720 
dpa nbetiee inane uss saph papain So. 5 Sapa een Sa Taste es 1, 482, 206 1, 465, 550 
ADDRES IES EE SEIS IT yes Meth Rites eS a ete ae 148, 163 152,300 
Nes a ere mn cea ore etc ee CET ee: 6, 213, 362 6, 536,718 


Nronsancl Steel PrOGUCts wey nas eee ee are ere ec 4,340,043 4, 835, 265 
‘Transportation equipment! 2.9161. . eA Ste ee ND aes 72,918, 827 77,992, 404 
Non=ferroussietalapro ducts swiss sc rinemice couse eicicea \eleyey sien cece = 5,793, 109 7,110,580 
Electrical apparatus.and supplies... 3.20.2. ..-5. bn aoe ees ee 15,348, 440 15, 948, 267 
Non-metallic mamerat pro dUctsan- essen eters etre tiaras 1713, 076 1, 817, 889 
Products:of petroleum: andicoalt ms eran aa eres are er 7,488, 518 9, 624, 000 
Chemical products...isc< .« <..< gtr eerie. Ears OATES ore «es 12, 428, 448 14, 247, 164 
Other naanuta churwige!s yee se ee iy eer teas eee sue tenets oierefenseets etal otter 1,808,351 2,349, 419 
Transportation, storage, communication and public utility operations. 3, 898, 800 4,171,300 
Other none manwlacturine2 se ceo eee ae eres eee es oa tae a Sie et 3,091, 896 3,051,372 
Totaled ea en 149,144,079 160,999,559 


1 Includes tobacco and tobacco products, leather products and miscellaneous manufacturing. 
construction, health services, engineering and scientific services and trade associations. 


Increase or 
Decrease 


2 Includes 


The following estimates of research-development in the various fields of activity in 
1957 show that mechanical, electrical and “other” (mainly aeronautical) engineering, 
chemistry and metallurgy together accounted for almost 80 p.c. of the total. Expenditures 
in all engineering fields combined accounted for almost 65 p.c. of the total. Every industry 
reported some activity in mechanical engineering and at least one other phase of engineering 
research and also in the chemical research field. 


2,—Research-Development Expenditures, by Field of Research, 1957 
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Field of Research Amount Field of Research 


Chemical engineering. . 
Civil engineering....... 
Electrical engineering. . 


Mechanical engineering 


Other engineering...... 
@hemistry 4o0..6 2 ore 
ER ysics fy. eee te 


$ 


cd ee nae ea pone 10,078, 282 Geology, geophysics and other earth 
Rae SRR PE STs © Be 935, 371 SCIONICOS Sou. Seo oct Cs Bae ae eee 
Be acurte by ci. acu iep REC 22,300, 993 Metallurgy &..oe nsec ete nhs rene mates 
SAEs be cek Pa 2058436304 bill Medicines ..n4>. 2.» sage eee eats saa er 
By See ete tl Bes 23, 488, 084 J Naukotilnriigen atacand tee at oR Ss fre oe eteo 
JB, Seated Aide a3, 905328. 760 Fl TOCHGR eae ete eee te eee ene etal ete ee 
pdatertnce: 3 guaee 10, 134, 656 


Amount 


1,621, 535 
12, 879,038 
2,473,357 
421, 383 
4,688, 988 


149,144,079 


Arrangement of industrial-research expenditures by size group based on annual sales 
of research-active firms shows that the larger firms with annual sales in excess of $50,000,000 © 
accounted for the major part of the expenditures, although this size group included only 
12 p.c. of the firms maintaining research establishments. 
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3.—Research-Development Expenditures, by Size Group, 1957 


Research- Percentage 
Size Group! Firms | Development of 
Cost Total 
No. $ 
BMPR OT ZON OT Pat, Seth cb ToS Shetty. LUelahccrie, ofc tors ee ee ak 57 108, 116,078 72.49 
NTU SOLE TOL OCU OO Oe od iM Fcctast cic cai Stes aelnin won bet. 131 22,028, 562 14.77 
MEMO ROUOR LT 90,909,099. dn. a ci cce ett mete dean ee 221 14, 774, 187 9,91 
MES LUO O00 fosktace OAS oie lke i cicteie ee cane a Re eo AEE. 46 4,225, 252 2.83 
SELL BT Lhe sate Sepais rnatian Verma Ro spines gateementel ANN, Opp SEED 5 | on ot 455 149,144,079 100.00 


1 Based on annual sales value in 1957. 


During 1957 the equivalent of 4,448 professionally trained scientists were employed 
on research-development projects. The three top industrial groups, in terms of numbers 
of professionally trained employees, were transportation equipment, electrical apparatus 
and supplies and chemical products, which together accounted for almost 63 p.c. of the 
total professional employment in the research field. 


Classification of the professional scientists by field and degree of training reveals that 
for all types of engineers engaged in research there is a greater predominance of pro- 
fessional employees with bachelor degrees. On the other hand, medical scientists, 
geologists, geophysicists or other earth scientists, chemists, administrators, physicists 
and agricultural scientists have a greater percentage of the professional employees engaged 
in research work with doctorate or master degrees than in the engineering field or in the 
over-all pattern. 


In addition the reporting companies employed the equivalent of 7,263 supporting 
personnel on research-development work, of whom 3,737 were research-development 
technicians, 802 were skilled craftsmen and 2,724 were other supporting personnel. The 
average ratio of supporting personnel to professional scientists or engineers for firms 
conducting research-development was about six to one. 


4.—Professional Research-Development Scientists Employed, classified by Field and Level 
of Training, 1957 


Level of Training 


Field of Training Total 
Bachelor Master Doctorate 
No. No. No. No. 
Chemical engineers.................... Sa hea ae chat 399 53 51 503 
Civil engineers......... rats 40 4 3 47 
A aie deed hapenine svensk ak ih 771 72 13 856 
ES a SR idl age as i Re Aa 886 25 15 926 
Other engineers... ............000.0. 0005 iene gh AT ee, PA ae 310 41 16 367 


IR a oe rg. cp kate es hte c oes 500 122 255 877 


CHAPTER [X.—AGRICULTURE 


CONSPECTUS 
PAGE ; PAGE 
Section 1. FEDERAL GOVERNMENT IN RELA- SECTION 4. STATISTICS OF AGRICULTURE..... 415 
TLON  TOMAGRICULLURE: hen eiben ete ene 390 Pte Ge ors oe of Agricultural Pro- a 
Sub tion 1. Services of the Department of uction an TAGE; 1 GAS Ya eee eee 5 
Wee rinuleuseae Banas 48 eae eae 391 | Subsection 2. Cash Income from the Sale of 
Subsection 2. Farm Credit and Assistance... 394 Farm Products, 1957..... Qe Cais -poaak rit 418 
; ’ : : . Subsection 3. Volume of Agricultural Pro- 
Subsection 3. Canada’s Relationship with GUCTIONT S Ay aae eee ee ee ee ee 420 
PAO... eee eee eee etter eee eee 398 Subsection 4. Field Crops............-..-. 421 
Subsection 5. Livestock and Poultry...... 426 
SecTion 2. PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS IN Subsection 659 Dairying. eee ee 430 
RELATION TO AGRICULTURE.....;..... 400 Subsection 7. Fruits and Vegetables...... 435 
Subsection 1. Agricultural Services........ 400 eee 8. Other Principal Farm Pro- an 
tion 2. Agricultural Coll d UCtSssA. eee NPE Sos Sa eg ere 
Sete ere Roe ers Pe, ne “ nines tes ia AOG Subsection 9. Prices of Agricultural Produce 443 
Subsection 10. Food Consumption........ 445 
Section 3. AGRICULTURAL IRRIGATION AND Section 5. AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS OF THE 
LAND CONSERVATION.............0+04. 408 CENSUS DS: | CEE ice re ae 449 
Subsection 1. Federal Projects........... 408 
Subsection 2. Provincial Projects......... 412 SEcTION 6. INTERNATIONAL Crop STATISTICS. 453 


Nore.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found facing 
p. 1 of this volume. 


Agriculture is one of Canada’s leading primary industries and is of particular impor- 
tance to the economy of the country. Special articles that have appeared in previous 
Year Books dealing with the historical development of agriculture and with significant 
features of that progress are listed in Chapter X XVII under the heading “‘Speciai Material 
Published in Former Editions of the Year Book’’. 


Section 1.—Federal Government in Relation to Agriculture* 


The federal Department of Agriculture dates from Confederation. It was established 
in 1867 as an outgrowth of a Bureau of Agriculture set up in 1852 by an Act of the Legis- 
lature of the Province of Canada. The Department derives its authority from the British 
North America Act, 1867, which states in part that ‘‘in each province, the legislature may 
make laws in relation to agriculture in the province” and that ‘‘the Parliament of Canada 
may from time to time make laws in relation to agriculture in all or any of the provinces; 
and any law of the legislature of a province relative to agriculture, shall have effect in 
and for the province as long and as far as it is not repugnant to any Act of the Parliament 
of Canada’. 


A Department of Agriculture with a Minister of Agriculture at its head was accordingly 
established as part of the Government of Canada. Departments of Agriculture headed 
by provincial Ministers of Agriculture were also set up by the provincial governments, 
except in the Province of Newfoundland where agricultural affairs are dealt with by the 
Agricultural Division of the Department of Mines and Resources. The agricultural 
affairs of the Yukon and Northwest Territories are administered for the Federal Govern- 
ment by the Territorial Division, Northern Administration and Lands Branch, Department 
of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


* Prepared under the direction of Dr. J. G. Taggart, C.B.E., Deputy Minister of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
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Subsection 1.—Services of the Department of Agriculture 


Broadly speaking, the activities of the Department of Agriculture may be grouped 
under three headings: research, promotional and regulatory services, and assistance 
programs. Research work is aimed at the solution of practical farm problems through 
the application of fundamental scientific research to all aspects of soil management and 
crop and animal production. Regulatory services are directed toward the prevention or 
eradication of crop and livestock pests, the inspection and grading of agricultural products 
and the promotion of sound policies for crop and livestock improvement. Assistance 


programs cover the sphere of soil and water conservation, price stability, and a degree of 


crop insurance and income security in the event of crop failure. The Department employs 
a staff of about 9,000 persons. 


A new departmental organization, effective from Apr. 1, 1959, provides for a re- 
grouping of the various units into branches concerned with the broad lines of activity 


mentioned above. This change supersedes an organizational framework that has been in 


effect since 1937 and is an effort to bring the Department more closely in line with present- 
day needs. 


The main features of the plan are the establishment of a Research Branch that will 
integrate the former Experimental Farms and Science Services; the incorporation of the 
Marketing Service and Production Service into one unit to be known as the Production 
and Marketing Branch; and the establishment of an Administration Branch that will 
take care of departmental administration and will also embrace the Information Division 


-and the Economics Division, the latter formerly associated with the Marketing Service. 


Ultimately, and subject to legislative approval, a fourth branch may be established to 
embrace conservation and rehabilitation activities and possibly other new lines of work. 
Each Branch is to be headed by an Assistant Deputy Minister. 


Research Branch.—The Research Branch is the principal research agency of the 
Department. It conducts a broad program of scientific investigation covering both basic 
studies and practical attacks on agricultural and forest biology problems. There are seven 
Research Institutes at Ottawa. Three Research Institutes, six Regional Research Stations, 
three Regional Research Laboratories, 27 Experimental Farms, 22 Laboratories, two 
Forest Nursery Stations, and 17 Substations are located throughout the ten provinces 
and the Yukon and Northwest Territories. In 1958 the Central Experimental Farm at 
Ottawa was extended by some 4,000 acres. 


The Research Branch serves all principal agricultural and forest areas in Canada 
and co-ordinates its efforts with the National Research Council, universities and kindred 
agencies. One staff, under the new organization, will be charged with the planning and 
co-ordination of the program and another with the administration required to carry it 
out. Five directors representing divisions of animals, crops, soils, entomology and plant 
pathology, and forest biology will assist the programming of the work. The three research 
services of Statistics, Engineering and Analytical Chemistry—located with the Adminis- 
trative and Executive group at Ottawa—will provide research groups across the country 
with specialized leadership and service and undertake critical researches or other creative 
work as required. 


The Institutes.—The Institutes are organized on a scientific rather than a problem 
basis and are engaged primarily on basic research of wide application to agriculture and 
forest biology. They also carry out related national work such as the identification of 


plants, insects and pathogens. There are seven Institutes at Ottawa and one each at 


London, Belleville and Sault Ste. Marie, all in Ontario. 


The Animal Research Institute covers the fields of genetics and breeding, nutrition, 
physiology, biochemistry and management, and tackles problems in the production of 
milk, beef, lamb, pork, poultry, eggs and fur. 
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Plant studies are carried out at the Plant Research and the Genetics and Plant 
Breeding Research Institutes in taxonomy, physiology, biochemistry, pathology, agro- 
meteorology and weeds, and fruit and vegetable processing and storage. Cytological and 
genetic studies on cereal, forage, tobacco and horticultural plants are made by the Genetics 
and Plant Breeding Research Institute with special reference to problems encountered in 
the breeding programs and the assessment of quality characteristics. 


The staff of the Soils Research Institute is engaged in studying genesis and classi- 
fication, fertility, mineralogy and the organic, physiochemical and physical aspects of 
soils. This Institute gives leadership to the federal-provincial soil survey program through 
classification studies and by developing and standardizing analytical methods. It also 
provides a national soil mapping service. 


A major section of the Entomological Research Institute deals with taxonomy, other 
assignments being in the fields of genetics, physiology, nematology and apiculture. The 
Institute assembles and maintains the national collection of insects. 


The Microbiological Research Institute is mainly concerned with metabolism, nutrition — 
and genetics of bacteria of agricultural significance. 


The Dairy Technology Research Institute investigates problems in sanitary milk 
production and the processing of dairy products and undertakes projects to improve 
existing dairy products and to develop new ones. 


The Biological Control Research Institute at Belleville, Ont., is concerned with efforts 
to control destructive insect pests and noxious weeds with parasitic and predaceous insects, . 
and with insect disease organisms. It is also the principal importing centre for beneficial 
insects and for some disease organisms from foreign countries. 


The Insect Pathology Research Institute at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., is the major 
importing centre for disease organisms. Insect diseases, including viruses, fungi, bacteria 
and protozoa are studied. 

The Pesticide Research Institute, London, Ont., established in 1951, examines chemicals 
used or intended to be used for insect, disease or weed control and investigates the reason 
for and the nature of the biological activity of the chemical. : 


The Regional Institutes, Stations and Services cope with primary problems in various 
regions in all provinces. General agriculture in the Northwest Territories is being studied. 
Nine major laboratories are working on forest and shade trees, and on forest products 
diseases and pests in conjunction with provincial forest services and the forest industries. 

Other units have undertaken projects assisting in the exploitation of peat bogs, — 
reclamation of marsh land for pasture, propagation of shelter-belt trees and prevention of 
soil erosion, dryland agriculture, the growing of special crops such as tobacco, and live- 
stock breeding. 


The Research Laboratory at Winnipeg, Man., has a world-wide reputation for its 
contribution in the field of cereal rusts and is the national centre for investigations 
concerning insects in stored products. 


Production and Marketing Branch.—The Production and Marketing Branch 
represents a consolidation of the former Production Service and Marketing Service and 
also includes the Agricultural Stabilization Board and the Agricultural Products Board. 
The regulatory functions of the Department of Agriculture are thus centred in one branch. 


The Health of Animals Division of the Branch administers the Animal Contagious 
Diseases and the Meat Inspection Acts, and also operates Animal Pathology laboratories. 
Besides its responsibility in carrying out various disease prevention measures, the division 
operates programs for the eradication of bovine tuberculosis and brucellosis and gives 
health certificates for livestock export trade. The Animal Pathology laboratories, in 
addition to their research function, manufacture diagnostic reagents and biological products 
and provide analytical and diagnostic services for domestic and wildlife diseases. District — 
laboratories across the country give routine diagnosis and research services. 
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The Livestock Division administers the Livestock Pedigree Act, Record of Performance 
for dairy cattle, beef cattle and swine, supervision of race track betting, the grading of 
meat, wool and fur and the compiling and interpreting of market information. 


The Poultry Division carries out the policies of the National Poultry Breeding Program, 
including Record of Performance for poultry and hatchery inspection, and administers 
the regulations for the grading of poultry products. 


The Fruit and Vegetable Division administers legislation having to do with the 
grading of fruit and vegetables in both fresh and processed form. 
’ The Dairy Products Division is responsible for the administration of legislation covering 
grades and standards of dairy products, including butter, cheese, dried milk and ice cream. 


The Plant Products Division administers acts and regulations respecting seeds, feed- 
stuffs, fertilizers and pest control products and conducts field inspection and maintains 


3 regional testing laboratories. 


The Plant Protection Division is responsible under the Destructive Insect and Pests 
Act for safeguarding against the introduction of serious plant insects or diseases into 
Canada or their spread in Canada, for certifying freedom from disease and pests in plant 
exports, and for seed potato certification. 


The Consumer Section helps to promote proper use of Canadian agricultural food 
products through experimental work carried on by its home economists on cooking foods 


_ and preserving perishables. 


The Transportation and Storage Section administers the Cold Storage Act dealing with 
the payment of subsidies for the construction of public cold storage. Cargo inspectors 


_ at the main Canadian ports check the handling of goods moving to export. 


Agricultural Stabilization Board.—The Agricultural Stabilization Board, consisting 
of three members, administers the Agricultural Stabilization Act which came into effect 
in March 1958, replacing the Agricultural Prices Support Act. There is also an advisory 
committee of ten farmers or farm organization representatives. The new Act requires 
mandatory support for nine commodities—cattle, hogs, sheep, cheese, butter, eggs, wheat, 
oats and barley—the last three covering only the cereals produced outside the jurisdiction 
of the Canadian Wheat Board. 


Stabilization assistance may be provided by purchase of the commodity at the pre- 
scribed price level, by deficiency payment to make up the difference between the average 
market price and the prescribed price, or by other payment for the benefit of producers to 


_ Mnaintain a prescribed price. Mandatory stabilization prices must be at least 80 p.c. of 


the average market prices for the ten previous years. Any natural or processed product 
may be designated and support prices for designated commodities may have any percentage 
of the base price used in establishing the level of support. Local conditions and cost of 
production are taken into account in the support price which stands for a period of 
12 months. 


The total net costs of the Agricultural Prices Support Board up to the end of March 1958 
amounted to $100,073,260. The extensive buying and selling by the Government after 
the outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in 1952 resulted in a United States embargo on 
Canadian hogs and cattle, and accounted for a loss of $70,000,000. The remaining 
$30,000,000 resulted from costs of various programs since 1946 in support of apples, 
potatoes, dried white beans, extracted honey, dry skimmed milk, cheddar cheese, creamery 
butter, shell eggs and fowl. The new Board took over storage stocks of 68,000,000 Ib. 
of poultry and dairy products and 88,754 cases of eggs. 


The Board was authorized to support Canada First Grade creamery butter from May 1, 
1958, for a period of 12 months on the basis of 64 cents per lb. Montreal, approximately 


107 p.c. of the ten-year average base price. On Oct. 10 stocks were approximately 88,000,000 


Ib. compared with 34,000,000 Ib. a year earlier. Cheese was similarly supported at a 


higher level than the ten-year average price. On May 1 the Government offered 334 cents 
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per lb. for Quebec cheese at Montreal and 34 cents per lb. for Ontario cheese f.o.b. 
warehouse, equivalent to 110 p.c. of the average. The Board bought about 15,000,000 lb. 
and released most of it later for export at a cost of more than $500,000. 


Price support on dry skimmed milk was reduced as at May 1, 1958, and the Board 
bought 62,000,000 Ib. before placing a delivery quota in late September on milk which 
could be offered for purchase. Some 18,000,000 lb. were disposed of by gift and sale up — 
to Oct. 10. 


Shell eggs were supported from May 5, 1958, on the basis of 44 cents per doz. Grade A 
large, graded and packed at Montreal. The Board purchased about 350,000 cases of eggs 
from January through June 1958, nearly all of which had been sold by the end of October. 
Fowl] and frozen whole-egg stocks were reduced substantially during the period up to 
et. 10; 


The Board was authorized to support, during 1958, British Columbia tomatoes, 
processed raspberries and apples, asparagus, honey, apricots, processed peaches, soybeans, — 
sugar beets, Prince Edward Island potatoes, and wool. Support on turkeys, granted under 
the Agricultural Prices Support Act, was continued. 


Agricultural Products Board.—The Agricultural Products Board, first established in 
1951 under the Emergency Powers Act, was reappointed under the Agricultural Products 
Board Act dated Jan. 23, 1952. The Board was established for the purpose of selling or 
delivering agricultural products pursuant to any agreement made by the Government of | 
Canada with any other government or agency, and to buy, sell or import agricultural 
products. 


Administration Branch.—Besides its general responsibility for the business manage- — 
ment of the Department, the Administration Branch embraces the division concerned 
with Information and Economics. For the present, rehabilitation and assistance programs 
are also associated with this Branch. 


The Organization and Personnel Division is responsible for all matters pertaining to 
personnel, pay and benefits, promotion competitions, staff relations, and the over-all 
establishment and estimates for the whole Department. The Property and Finance 
Division is responsible for property, buildings and equipment management practices; the 
carrying out of the Financial Administration Act; and the provision of centralized 
purchasing and services. . 


The Economics Division collects, analyses and interprets economic information 
required to form and administer departmental policies and programs. It conducts economic 
surveys and research designed to improve agricultural production, marketing, and farm 
living conditions. The Division acts as an economic and statistical research agency for 
the Agricultural Stabilization Board, the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Administration 
and other bodies, assisting in any economic undertaking with which the Department is 
concerned. 


The Information Division gathers and publishes information arising from research 
work and the development and regulatory programs of the Department, giving direct 
service to the public, agricultural extension and research workers. It employs all the 
recognized media—printed publications, press and radio releases, motion pictures and 
television. In addition, the Division operates the central library of the Department and a 
system of field libraries located at major research centres of the Department across 
Canada. 


Subsection 2.—Farm Credit and Assistance 


The Federal Government has made provision for the extension of credit to farmers 
under the Canadian Farm Loan Act and under the Farm Improvement Loans Act. Cash 
advances are made to grain producers under the terms of the Prairie Grain Advance 


pak 
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Payments Act. Certain financial assistance in event of crop failure is provided by the 
Prairie Farm Assistance Act. These measures are discussed in detail in the following 
paragraphs. 


The Canadian Farm Loan Act.—Under this Act, long-term farm mortgage credit 
is available to Canadian farmers through the agency of the Canadian Farm Loan Board 
established in 1929. Loans are made to buy farm land, livestock and farm equipment, 


to make farm improvements and to pay debts and operating expenses. 


The Board makes first mortgage loans repayable on an amortization plan with equal 
annual payments for periods not exceeding 30 years and in amounts up to $15,000 and 
up to 65 p.c. of the appraised value of the farm taken as security. Funds for lending are 
borrowed by the Board from the Minister of Finance at current interest rates and are 
re-lent to farmers at a slightly higher interest rate sufficient to pay the cost of funds and 


administration expenses. The Board’s authorized capital, fixed at $4,000,000 by amend- 


ment passed on Mar. 28, 1957, was increased to $6,000,000 by a further amendment 
passed on Aug. 7, 1958. The Board’s borrowing power is limited to 20 times the amount 
of its outstanding capital subscribed by the Government of Canada. 


In the year ended Mar. 31, 1958, the Board approved 3,702 loans for a total of 
$21,278,450 as compared with 2,921 loans for $13,978,700 in the preceding year. The 
amount approved, an increase of 52 p.c., is the largest amount approved in any year since 
the Board commenced lending in 1929. The average loan was $5,748 as compared with 


_ $4,785 in the preceding year. Approximately 63.4 p.c. of the total was approved to buy 


land and pay land-secured debt. At Mar. 31, 1958, the total amount outstanding in 
loans was $68,490,523, an increase of $14,742,159 over the preceding year. This amount 
was secured by 22,494 mortgages and 1,364 second mortgages. 


LOANS DISBURSED UNDER CANADIAN FARM LOAN ACT, 
TEARS -ENDEDLMAR 31; 1949--'58 
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1._Loans Approved and Disbursed under the Canadian Farm Loan Act, Years 
Ended Mar. 31, 1949-58 


Nors.—Figures for previous years are given in the corresponding table of former Year Books beginning with 
the 1940 edition. 
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Loans Approved Loans Paid Out 
Year Ended First Second : 
Mar. 31— Mortgage Mortgage Total First Second Total 
oo | Amount Mortgage | Mortgage Amount 
No Amount No Amount 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
TOAQ EE vee oie aes oe 1,821 | 4,450,100 756 469,200 | 4,919,300 |} 4,169,070 425,966 4,595,036 
WOO sag soe secretes 1,949 | 4,715,500 801 473,900 | 5,189,400 || 4,480,779 462, 150 4,942,929 
TOSS Sie ee 1,796 | 4,312,450 680 409,550 | 4,722,000 || 4,288,866 404,213 4,693,079 
1952 are teeter 1,437 | 38,929,500 494 308,900 | 4,238,400 |} 4,131,141 337,951 4,469, 092 
1958 sce cere: 1,685 | 5,458,750 559 393,550 | 5,852,300 || -4,766, 149 342,410 5,108,559 - 
NOS 4S a1 RAN e ur as 2,091 7,366, 800 591 449,950 | 7,816,750 || 6,606,323 394,216 7,000, 539 
ICES gst Apseth meen © vet 2,145 | 7,902,100 395 823,400 | 8,225,500 7,849, 663 357,339 8, 207, 002 
TOSS eee an eres 2,057 | 8,126,900 204 182,750 | 8,309,650 8,038,877 215,445 8,254,322 
WOO Tiette ce tateeectn ee 2,921 | 13,978, 700 — — 13,978,700 || 13, 154, 066 29,926 13,183,992 
LOSS a sees 3,702 | 21,278,450 — aa 21,278,450 || 19,348,560 _ 19,343, 560 


2.—First Mortgage Loans Approved under the Canadian Farm Loan Act, by Province, . 


Years Ended Mar. 31, 1956-58 


Nore.—Figures for previous years are given in the corresponding table of former Year Books beginning with 
the 1940 edition. 
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Province 1956 1957 1958 
No. $ No. $ No. $ 

Prince Edward Island.............-. 104 332,350 136 445, 800 142 544, 200 
INGA SCOLlast eee eee ete: 36 123,700 47 221,350 54 290, 500 
News runsiwiCkan ioe ere etree 39 106, 500 60 234,050 67 325, 150 
Quebec ee cir etn ty reer ieee 127 506, 600 139 707,350 118 667, 250 
ONnGATIOS ae oe Oe eos eee 443 2,058, 850 672 3,916, 100 1,084 7,980, 500 
(Mit nI GO DAN iso .ccc acini emanate mies oe cane wane 229 918,950 284 1,346, 200 412 2 oo TOG 
Saskatehewall. «| cneamiene . niece ome 671 2,610, 200 897 4,212,600 1,122 5, 760, 900 
PA Bertaese hic. Pies ee a eae 314 1,049, 600 591 2,381, 700 590 2,841, 500 
BritisnsGolum biases cease 94 420,150 95 513,550 113 735,350 

Totals s-5 eee ee 2,057 8,126, 900 2,921 13,978, 760 3,702 21,278,450 


The Farm Improvement Loans Act.—The Farm Improvement Loans Act, admin- 
istered by the Department of Finance, is designed to provide intermediate-term credit 
and a type of short-term credit to enable farmers to equip, improve and develop their 
farms. There is scarcely anything a farmer needs in the way of mechanical aids for his 
farm operation or his home for which a loan may not be made. Assistance may also be 
obtained for the purchase of livestock, principally foundation or breeding stock; for instal- 
lation or repair of farm electrical systems; for repair, alteration or construction of farm 
buildings, including the home; and for fencing, drainage and other development projects. 
Credit is provided on security and terms suited to the individual borrower. 


The chartered banks are the lending agency under the Act. The legislation, originally — 


operative for three years 1945-47, has been extended from time to time for three-year 
periods. The Federal Government guarantees each bank against loss up to 10 p.c. of 


the total loans made by it during the period. This guarantee does not apply to any loan — 
made after the aggregate of all loans made by all banks in a given period reaches an ‘ 
amount fixed by statute. In 1956 the Act was extended for a further three-year period — 


commencing Apr. 1, 1956, and ending on Mar. 31, 1959. The aggregate of loans for this 
period, affected by the guarantee, is set at $300,000,000. By Dee. 31, 1957, 1,005 claims 
amounting to $618,134 had been paid under the guarantee since inception of the Act. 
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i Loans may be obtained for terms up to ten years with interest not to exceed 5 p.c. 
_ The maximum amount to be advanced to a borrower at any one time was increased to 
$5,000 by the legislation of 1956. The borrower must provide from 10 p.c. to 40 p.c. of 
__ the cost of his project or purchase, depending on the loan category to which it belongs. 

a By Dee. 31, 1957, $597,487,162 or 82.6 p.c. had been repaid of the total loans made. 
The position at that date was as follows:— 


| P2G. Of: 
| Loans Total Loans 
Period Outstanding Outstanding 
| $ 
LEIS, | ooh Sean et 7 | es 2d tte han One ON Gy OF eee ee a REE 8,780 0.03 
Nd en LR eucy RRS Ce PRE are ote ES SEG mea Oe aR ee ee 477,589 0.4 
URE THE ok Goat a De Saas ueah ont elicit 5" . amr gan iy Saree hie peat aaaial > eee Die dio 2,925,092 1.6 
Oe EO TARR ER: Thies. dss OS ARTAME oars wa Tew eee een i ot dineRe 27,794,225 12.5 
ME) ices arene Acc Bene, ethers FEE gpl hs A Bes ws.b aha chs Daat cleateg tote edo RA 94, 266, 505 70.5 
OTE ene Th tt OO ET A I se ESN REN EEE Ce Seti 125,472,191 17-4 
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3.-—Loans Made under the Farm Improvement Loans Act, by Purpose, 1956 and 1957, with 
Cumulative Totals from 1945 


Cumulative Totals 
1956 1957 1945-57 
Purpose we |S 
Loans Amount Loans Amount Loans Amount 
No. $ No. $ No. $ 

Purchase of agricultural implements....... 51,073 | 60,808, 133 48,091 | 58,094,091 564,575 | 638,374,032 
Construction, repair or alterations of, or 
making additions to any buildings or 

BERUCGULC ODI AMATIN Arce. asracieio diced screls «0 3,835 | 5,374,605 3,974 | 6,000,234 34,963 | 43,882,955 

aeearchase of livestock. .....5.......500.0. 4,071 | 3,520,537 4,557 | 4,272,400 31,921 | 26,754,412 
| Works for the improvement or develop- 
ment of a farm designated in the Regula- 

BOOBS eee errr chic te alnde Saws oe ev ewae > 812 855, 238 908 647, 420 17,012 | 10,705,679 

| erreahIOW SVStOMS..<.1<. 6 cease coc gece eve bie: — — 109 164, 619 109 164, 619 
Purchase or installation of agricultural 
equipment or a farm electrical system 

and the alteration and improvement of 

a farm electrical system................ 301 193, 631 216 1333400 3,879 Drogomlol 
Erection or construction of fencing or 

works for drainage on a farm.......... 88 67, 169 133 115,375 938 684,525 

ROGAIS rechten ek Gtk ects ete 60,180 | 70,819,312 57,988 | 69,427,874 || 653,397 | 722,959,353 


| _ 4.—Loans Made under the Farm Improvement Loans Act, by Province, 1956 and 1957, 
with Cumulative Totals from 1945 


le 1956 1957 eee Totals 
| Province Aik faba me. 
Loans Amount Loans Amount Loans Amount 
No. $ No. $ No. $ 
| MM EIRENAAL > FS... 5 hh ces ec oc 3eheek «bes 57 72,276 50 58, 558 305 371,199 
| eeerince Hidward Island..................-. 1027 990, 245 961 1,047,520 10,057 9, 343,336 
| MINOR TA he ok cee bree A 931 893 , 272 779 852,780 7,255 6, 634, 101 
MEMEO RIS TNS WICK 0:53 oss eek en ohh eae 744 815, 250 577 688, 202 5,998 6,429, 653 
RE ee i ae 9,046 | 10,960,977 9,631 | 11,862,445 59,546 68, 4388, 246 
I Ae te Oo oe, 10,305 | 12,631,582 10,438 | 13,043,018 96,003 | 107,401,524 
| 
en tS kt hoes) 6, 702 1,do2, 1S G.h7 7,104,417 80, 872 85, 815,098 
lmeemtchewan......................«...+- 15,468 | 18,484,970 13,581 | 15,856,983 194,514 | 222,438,951 
| Alberta Bears a hla cehte abe bebet 14,195 | 16,109,125 14,257 | 16,923, 732 179,851 | 195,639,651 
| % EEN DIA. 5. «5 Lancecss’iev soles 1,705 2,128, 837 1,597 1,990,219 18,996 20,447,594 
CTU SRS a) oo oe ear ae 60,180 | 70,819,312 57,988 | 69,427,874 || 653,397 | 722,959,353 
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Prairie Grain Advance Payments Act.—This Act, which came into force on Nov. 25, 
1957, provides for an advance payment to producers for threshed grain (wheat, oats and 
barley) in storage other than in an elevator and prior to delivery to the Canadian Wheat 
Board, exclusive of grain deliverable under a unit quota. Advance payments of 50 cents 
per bu. of wheat, 25 cents per bu. of oats and 35 cents per bu. of barley are made, subject 
to certain restrictions as to quota and acreage. Maximum advance payment per applica- 
tion is $3,000. 

At Dec. 31, 1958, the following advance payments had been made:— 


Period Applications cae cee 7 
No. $ $ 
Aug. 1, 1957—July 31, 1958..........cceeeee eer eceeee 50, 412 35, 208, 467 698 
Aug, 1, 1958— Dec, Sis 1908 Maes ci. siete roe viel © eintern lolol e 39, 569 30, 717, 854 776 


Repayment is effected by deducting 50 p.c. of the initial payment for all grain delivered — 
subsequent to the loan, other than for grain delivered under a unit quota. The amounts 
deducted are paid to the Board until the producer has discharged his advance. 

At Dec. 31, 1958, refunds had been made as follows:— 


Total 


. Total Percentage 
Period Advance 
Refunded Outsianding Refunded 
$ $ 
Aug. 1, 1957—July 31, 1958.......... 2. eee cere eens 35, 003, 656 199, 811 99.4 
A tigsely, 1908 Lets 3) 5 1958.2. hye cote opt Fron ves oe, o95020 001 21,390, 203 30.3 
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Prairie Farm Assistance Act.—The Prairie Farm Assistance Act, passed in 1939, 
provides for direct money payments by the Federal Government on an acreage basis to 
farmers in areas of low crop yield in the Prairie Provinces and in the Peace River area of 
British Columbia. The object of the Act is to assist the provinces and municipalities to 
meet, in times of crop failure, relief expenditures which would normally be too great for 
them to assume. 

Payments for the 1957 crop year at July 31 totalled $17,731,295. They were allocated | 
as follows: Manitoba, $1,716,239 in 7,744 awards; Saskatchewan, $9,908,372 in 33,362 
awards; Alberta, $5,735,887 in 19,778 awards; and British Columbia, $370,797 in 1,258 
awards. 

Among the conditions under which payments are made to farmers is a requirement 
that 1 p.c. of the purchase price of all grains (wheat, oats, barley and rye) marketed in 
the Prairie Provinces be paid to the Federal Government and set aside for the purposes of 
the Act. For the crop year 1957-58 this levy produced $6,114,475. Since 1939 levies 
have raised $107,311,190 and PFAA has paid out $204,353,900 in 954,110 awards. 


Subsection 3.—Canada’s Relationship with FAO 


The Food and Agricultural Organization of the United Nations, currently consistin 
of 77 member governments, was created for the purpose of promoting national and inter- 
national action to improve the efficiency of the production, processing, distribution and 
utilization of all food and agricultural products, with the aim of assisting all countries 
to raise the levels of nutrition and standards of living of their people. It collects and 
disseminates information to help its member governments and others who wish it, to 
improve their methods of cultivation, fishing, forestry, marketing, agricultural credit 
and so on. 

The Conference of the FAO meets every two years and its Council, representing 24 
member nations (the number is to be increased to 25 by 1960), meets about twice a year 
or whenever necessary. The Conference reviews the world situation in food, agriculture, 
fisheries and forestry as well as the operation of the FAO Secretariat. The Council, 
meeting more frequently, keeps an eye on price trends and supplies. 


kel 
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The actual day-to-day work of the Organization is carried out by five technical 
divisions located in Rome: Agriculture, Fisheries, Forestry, Nutrition and Economics. 
FAO has regional offices in each of five broadly defined regions. There is a Latin American 
region with headquarters at Santiago, Chile, serving the needs of the whole of the Central 
and South American Continent; a Far Eastern region centred at Bangkok; a Near Eastern 
region with headquarters at Cairo; and a North American region, for Canada and the 
United States, centred at Washington. The fifth regional office, set up in 1958 to service 
the African Continent, has headquarters in Accra, Ghana. There are also a number of 


committees consisting of technicians from member nations who are interested in specific 
problems. These include a Committee on Commodity Problems, a Committee on Land 


_and Water Utilization, a European Forestry Commission, a Committee on Locust Control, 


Fisheries Councils and an International Rice Commission. From time to time working 
parties are convened to deal with problems of immediate interest. 


FAO’s current operating resources are approximately $16,500,000 a year, including 


_ about $8,000,000 allocated to FAO from the United Nations technical assistance fund. 


The staff numbers 1,750; of the 800 professional personnel, 475 work in the field in over 
50 countries and territories and in the regional offices and sub-offices. 


Technical Activities.—FAO acts as an instrument of collaboration in the effort 
to control pest and disease. Throughout the Near and Middle East, international control 
and prevention measures, co-ordinated by FAO, are aimed at controlling locusts. The 
European Commission for the Control of Foot-and-Mouth Disease, created in 1952 under 
FAO auspices, is working toward the complete eradication of the disease. Another field 
for greater international action is in the development of river basins and watersheds 
affecting several countries. Along with other UN agencies FAO is studying the Mekong 
Valley’s land and water development potentialities, at the request of the Governments 
of Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos, and Thailand. 


FAO’s direct action consists largely of technical assistance through supplying experts 
and training activities. Funds for technical assistance are contributed by governments 
and allocated to FAO and other specialized agencies from a Central United Nations Fund. 


_ Fellowships are provided for the training of officials and technicians from the under- 


developed countries so that they may assume more responsibility for their own programs; 
more than 1,400 fellowships have been provided since 1951 and a series of regional centres 
have provided training for nearly 3,000 persons on specialized subjects. 


Commodity Review.—The work of the FAO Conference, the Council and the 
Committee on Commodity Problems in the commodity field may be summarized as 
follows: (1) making a periodic review of the commodity situation; (2) providing a forum 
for discussing problems, exchanging views, and studying national policies; (3) sponsoring 


specialized commodity study groups; (4) reviewing proposals for action and making 


recommendations; (5) publishing reports on commodity policies and developments; 
(6) co-operating with other international commodity agencies in the preparation and 
review of commodity situation reports and in considering proposals for action programs. 


A major activity is the study of the problem of commodity surpluses by the Sub- 
Committee on Surplus Disposal located in Washington which is concerned with ways and 
means of using surpluses to establish national food reserves and/or to finance economic 
development in under-developed countries. Special aspects of the surplus problem are 
also the concern of other FAO commodity groups such as the Group on Grains which has 
undertaken study of the causes of the present imbalance in the wheat and coarse grains 
situation and the commodity groups concerned with rice, copra, cocoa and dairy products. 


_ Canada and the FAO.—Canada’s interest in the FAO goes back to the days of the 
Hot Springs Conference. The United Nations Interim Commission on Food and Agri- 
culture was established by this Conference and was headed by a Canadian. It laid the 
groundwork for the first FAO Conference which was held at Quebec City in 1945. In 
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the same year the Canadian Parliament passed the Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations Act which provided for the carrying into effect of the ‘“‘Agreement 
for a Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations between Canada and certain 
other Nations and Authorities’. This Act approves the Constitution of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization and empowers the Governor in Council to make such appoint- 


ey 


ments, establish such offices, make such Orders in Council and do such things as appear to © 7 


him necessary for carrying out the provisions of the Constitution. 


Canada is a member of the Council, the Committee on Commodity Problems (CCP), 
the Consultative Sub-Committee on Surplus Disposal, and the FAO Group on Grains, 
and is participating in a number of working parties sponsored by the FAO dealing with a 
variety of problems. 


Nearly 100 Canadians have been on FAO technical assignments since 1951. For some ~ 


of these experts there were repeat performances. Others have been invited to participate 


on panels of experts dealing with nutrition, plant protection, forestry and fisheries. A _ 


number of Canadians are on the staff at Headquarters in Rome. 


Early in 1946 member nations were invited to establish the National FAO Com- 
mittees to maintain liaison between FAO Headquarters and their respective governments. 
In accordance with this request a Canadian Interdepartmental FAO Committee was formed 


to provide a link between the FAO and the Canadian Government on questions pertaining — 


to FAO. The Committee is composed of senior government officials representing the 


Departments of Agriculture, Fisheries, Northern Affairs and National Resources (Forestry), | 


National Health and Welfare (Nutrition), Trade and Commerce, External Affairs, Finance, 
and the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Section 2.—Provincial Governments, in Relation to Agriculture* 
Subsection 1.—Agricultural Services 


Newfoundland.—Government agricultural services in Newfoundland are operated 
by the Agricultural Division of the Department of Mines and Resources. The Division is 


in charge of a Director who is assisted by a staff of 21 officers. For purposes of adminis- — 
tration, the province is divided into nine districts. A fieldman with permanent head- — 
quarters is located in each district except Labrador, where the officer is resident for the © 


summer only. Officers in charge of different phases of agricultural development visit 
each district on assignments from the St. John’s office. 


Departmental policies in support of the agricultural industry include: assistance in 
the clearing of land with government-owned and -operated tractors; a bonus of $125 an 
acre on land cleared by privately owned equipment; the distribution of ground limestone 
at a subsidized rate; the payment of bonuses on purebred sires; and financial assistance to 
agricultural societies, marketing organizations and exhibition committees. An inspection 
service is provided for poultry products, vegetables and blueberries, production of the 
latter being encouraged by the burning of suitable berry areas and the improvement of 


roads and trails leading to them. Small fruit development is promoted through the dis- 


tribution of quality foundation stock. 


Every encouragement is given to the production of livestock. An experimental 
sheep flock is maintained. Poultry and beef production have increased with favourable 
marketing conditions and with departmental assistance and loans under the Provincial 


Farm Development Loan Act. A veterinary supervises the health of animals program 


and the joint federal-provincial project for the eradication of bovine tuberculosis. 


The Agricultural Division co-operates with the Department of Education in furthering 


the 4-H Club movement in the province and accepts responsibility for all projects per- 


taining to agriculture. 


* Information supplied by the agricultural authorities of the various provinces. 
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Prince Edward Island.—The activities of the provincial Department of Agriculture 
are suggested by its staff which includes, in addition to the Minister and Deputy Minister, 
a Dairy Superintendent and Assistant, two Check Testers, a Director of Veterinary 
Services and six subsidized practicing Veterinarians, a Horticulturist, a Soil Analysis 
Assistant, a Poultry Director, an Economist, an Agronomist, a Director of Field Work 
and three Agricultural Representatives, a Chief Forester and Assistant, a Director of 
Farm Improvement, a Nursery Supervisor, and a Director, an Assistant Director and two 
Extension Workers of Women’s Institutes. 


Nova Scotia.—The Department of Agriculture and Marketing endeavours to “help 


_ the people to help themselves” through strengthening member interest in such organizations 


as the Nova Scotia Federation of Agriculture, Nova Scotia Fruit Growers’ Association, 
various agricultural co-operative organizations, credit unions and producer organizations. 


_ The Department is assisted by the Nova Scotia Advisory Committee on Agricultural 


Services which has been established to promote agricultural policies and projects of the 


_ federal and the provincial Departments of Agriculture. The Committee meets quarterly 


to determine how the work of these Departments may be co-ordinated and directed 
through integrated agricultural policies and with a minimum duplication of services. 


New Brunswick.—Provincial government agricultural policy in New Brunswick is 
directed by the Department of Agriculture. The Department is headed by the Minister 
of Agriculture who is assisted by a Deputy Minister and the Directors of the following 
services: extension, livestock, dairy, veterinary, poultry, horticulture, field husbandry, 
plant protection and promotion, agricultural engineering, home economics, Credit Union 
Co-operative Association, agricultural education, apiculture, and agricultural societies. 


Quebec.—The Department of Agriculture of Quebec comprises 11 services: rural 
education, rural economy, extension, animal husbandry, horticulture, field husbandry, 
information and research, home economics, animal health, rural engineering, and the 
secretariat. Hach service is divided into sections dealing with particular problems. 


The Department also includes many other special organizations such as the Research 
Council, the Dairy Industry Commission, the Dairy School of St. Hyacinthe, the Provincial 
Extension Farm (Deschambault), the Fur Bearing Animals Extension Farm (St. Louis de 
Courville). The Farm Credit Bureau, the Quebec Sugar Refinery (St. Hilaire) and the 
Provincial Veterinary School (St. Hyacinthe) are also under the authority of the Minister 
of Agriculture and the Office of Rural Electrification is connected with the Provincial 
Executive Council. 


The annual competition for the Agricultural Merit Order, organized in 1890, is held 
successively in each of five regions. Each contest lasts five years and covers various 
farm products; its objective is to ascertain the personal merit of the competitors who 


have most distinguished themselves in the agricultural field and can serve as examples. 


County Farm Improvement Contests have for 30 years promoted better methods of culture 
designed to increase farm income and 7,380 competitors have benefited from them. 


The Drainage Service deals with soil improvement or land reclamation by dredging 
the large watercourses with its own equipment or under contract and by renting equipment 
at very low rates to farmers who wish to improve their croplands. The Department of 
Agriculture also gives assistance to such projects in the form of grants. Soil improvement 
measures include large drainage projects carried out by the Department and smaller 
projects carried out by groups of farmers with government help. In 1957, 42,497 farmers 
benefited from help given by this service. 


Various forms of assistance are offered towards improvement of crops and livestock. 
An artificial insemination station operates at St. Hyacinthe for the benefit of breeders’ 
clubs, and plant breeding stations for cereal and forage crops, vegetables and small fruits 
are maintained in a number of localities. Trained specialists are employed in the work of 
controlling plant and animal pests and diseases; the main laboratories are situated at 


Quebec City and field laboratories are located in other districts. 
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Agricultural co-operation is widespread in Quebec. There are 513 co-operatives with 
over 69,000 members and 89 agricultural societies with 28,241 members to serve local 
interests and organize county exhibitions. There are also 730 Cercles de Fermiéres 
(Women’s Institutes) in operation with a membership of 41,000; 421 farmers’ clubs with 
a membership of 19,924, and 145 junior farmer clubs where 4,600 young boys and girls 
are working on numerous practical agricultural projects. 

The Farm Credit Bureau was established in 1936. By December 1957 the Bureau 
had made 58,819 loans to the farmers amounting to a total of $154,000,000; 25,011 of 
these loans were for the establishment of young men on farms. 


Ontario.—The Ontario Department of Agriculture provides financial assistance and 
administrative services to agriculture through its Head Office, nine branches, three experi- 
mental farms, two demonstration farms, and through research and extension work carried 
on at the four educational institutions under its administration. Head Office, in addition to 
general administration, administers policies providing assistance to farmers and settlers _ 
in northern Ontario in connection with land breaking and clearing and improvement of 
farms and livestock. 

The Live Stock Branch promotes livestock improvement policies, gives support to 
purebred livestock associations, and licenses artificial insemination centres, community 
sales, wool warehousemen and egg grading stations. 

The Field Crops Branch assists in the development of good cultural practices and 
promotes the use of improved strains of seed, the improvement of pastures, and the | 
eradication of weeds. 

The Dairy Branch provides an inspection, instruction and supervision service to all 
dairy factories and promotes the production of clean milk on farms. The Milk Industry 
Board of Ontario under the Milk Industry Act, 1957, as part of the Dairy Branch adminis- 
tration, regulates and supervises the marketing of milk and cream. 

The Farm Economics and Statistics Branch carries on research in farm business 
including cost analysis, marketing, and land use. In co-operation with the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, it gathers and publishes statistics of agricultural production. 


The Markets Branch administers the Farm Products Marketing Act; the Farm 
Products Grades and Sales Act; the Co-operative Loans Act, 1956; the Grain Elevator 
Storage Act, 1958; and the Farm Products Containers Act. 


The Agricultural and Horticultural Societies Branch gives assistance to agricultural 
and horticultural fairs and exhibitions, ploughing matches and other competitions, and 
administers the Community Centres Act. 


The Extension Branch carries on an educational and extension service through agri- 
cultural representatives located in all counties and districts and gives direction to 4-H 
Club work and the Ontario Junior Farmers’ Association. Through the Home Economics 
Service, the Extension Branch gives leadership and direction to organized activities of 
rural women. 


The Information Branch prepares and distributes—through press, radio, television, 
and publications—information of value to producers and consumers of Ontario farm 
products. 


The Ontario Junior Farmer Loan Branch administers the Junior Farmer Establishment 
Act, 1952. 


The Horticultural Experiment Station at Vineland, the Western Ontario Agricultural 
School and Experimental Farm at Ridgetown, the Kemptville Agricultural School, the 
Ontario Agricultural College including Macdonald Institute, and the Ontario Veterinary © 
College at Guelph, all under the administration of the Department, provide research and 
extension services to Ontario Agriculture. Demonstration farms are operated at New 
Liskeard and at Sault Ste. Marie in northern Ontario. Both farms are used to demon- 
strate methods adaptable to the area concerned; present emphasis is on beef cattle 
production. 
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The Ontario Department of Agriculture is responsible for the administration of 
the Ontario Telephone Authority. 


Manitoba.—The Department of Agriculture serves Manitoba through the following 
branches: agricultural extension; livestock; dairy; soils and crops; agricultural publications 
and statistics; weeds administration; co-operative services; and the provincial veterinary 
laboratory. 


The Extension Service deals with agricultural economics, horticulture, poultry, 


agricultural engineering, beekeeping, 4-H Clubs and women’s work, and has specialists 


devoting attention to these subjects. Meetings, field days and short courses are held. 
Thirty-five agricultural representatives are located throughout the province, each serving 
from one to five municipalities; twelve home economists serve designated areas. 


The Live Stock Branch administers the Animal Husbandry Act, develops and 
administers policies that encourage the improvement and production of livestock, and works 
in close co-operation with the Veterinary Laboratory Service and the federal Health 
of Animals Division in the control of livestock diseases. 


The Dairy Branch administers the Dairy Act, supervises the grading of cream, 
inspects creameries and cheese factories, gives instruction in cheese and butter making, 
issues licences to makers of dairy products and to cream graders and conducts a dairy-cost 
study among milk producers. Extension activities include addressing meetings and 
preparing articles and leaflets on dairy farm problems. 


The Soils and Crops Branch deals with grain and forage crops, conservation and 
fertility and provides liaison between the Government of Manitoba and the Government 
of Canada in regard to PFRA projects. The Branch develops and administers policies 
that encourage good field crop husbandry and conservation practices. 


The Agricultural Publications and Statistics Branch publishes and distributes annually 
approximately 100,000 bulletins, circulars, posters, leaflets, etc. 


The Weeds Administration Branch directs the activities of 18 municipal weed control 
units comprising 70 rural municipalities engaged in eradicating deep rooted, persistent, 
perennial weeds; supervising weed demonstrations; investigating weed problems; conducting 
weed surveys; and preparing weed literature, radio addresses, articles, pictures, mounted 
weed specimens, etc. 


The Co-operative Services Branch takes care of the registration and supervision 
of co-operatives and credit unions and the administration of the Acts governing them. 
The Branch also collects and compiles statistics on co-operative activity throughout the 
province. 


The Veterinary Laboratory operates a diagnostic laboratory for animal diseases, 
the services of which are available to veterinarians and livestock owners. 


Saskatchewan.—The Saskatchewan Department of Agriculture is organized in the 
following branches and services. 


The Administration Branch handles general staff records and accounts. Data on 
crop conditions, production, marketings and income are collected and farm information 
dispensed daily over seven private radio stations. 


The Agricultural Representative Service has a field staff of 37 agricultural represen- 
tatives, four area supervisors and specialists in farm management, farm mechanics, and 
visual aids. An extension field staff is provided for all Branches of the Department as 
well as for the other agencies operating within the Co-operative Agricultural Extension 
Program. Agricultural representatives are active in all federal, provincial and university 
farm services. In farm labour matters co-operation is maintained with the federal Depart- 
ment of Labour and the National Employment Service in directing annual movements of 
farm labour in and out of the province. Agricultural representatives work through 
Agricultural Conservation and Improvement Committees in each rural municipality and 
local improvement district to supply the farmer with scientific and practical information. 
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Committees study local farm problems and initiate improvement programs. Through an 


Earned Assistance Program the Department pays one-half the cost of local group develop- 
ment projects. 

The Animal Industry Branch has four divisions. _The Dairy Division administers 
dairy herd improvement programs and assists producers with management and production 


problems; inspects and licenses dairy manufacturing and frozen-food locker plants; and — 


administers dairy, locker plant and margarine legislation. The Livestock Division encour- 
ages the use of suitable animals for breeding purposes by the establishment of purebred 
sire areas and by assistance in the purchase and distribution of stallions, bulls, boars and 
rams. It registers brands, licenses livestock dealers and agents and promotes programs 
on insect control, feeding and management. The Poultry Division maintains flock testing 
and turkey grading services; administers an approved hatchery policy; licenses produce 


dealers and poultry buyers, hatcheries and hatchery agents. It also assists with poultry — 


shows and field days and otherwise promotes flock improvement. The Veterinary Division 


assists students in veterinary science under a scholarship plan, administers disease testing — 


and vaccination programs and co-operates with Federal Government officials and local 
veterinarians in disease prevention and control, 


The Conservation and Development Branch provides engineering services for irrigation — 


development, usually in co-operation with the Federal Government, and for drainage 


programs and projects. Reclamation of land by drainage, development of misused land — 


and under-utilized land, and construction of provincial community pastures al] come 


within its jurisdiction. The Branch provides engineering assistance to conservation and __ 


development areas, water users’ districts, and irrigation districts in connection with water 
control projects. 
The Lands Branch administers all Crown, school and Land Utilization Board lands 


except forest reserves and parks in the settled area of the province; classifies it according — 


to the use for which it is best suited; disposes of such lands under long-term leases; secures 
land control for land utilization projects; supervises new settlement projects and operates 
provincial community pastures. 


The Plant Industry Branch organizes and administers programs for crop improvement 
and crop protection, and advises on seed and crop improvement, soil conservation, horti- 


cultural problems, weed control and management of irrigated land. The improvement of — 


grassland is promoted through a forage crop program. The Seed Plant Division carries 


on custom cleaning of forage seeds and registered cereals. The Apiary Division advises 


on beekeeping and honey production, supervises and carries on continuous inspection. 

The Agricultural Machinery Administration, established in 1958, carries out a testing 
service on farm machinery as well as an inspection service, and licences dealers in farm 
machinery. 


Alberta.—The Alberta Department of Agriculture is organized in the following 
branches and services. 


The Field Crops Branch administers programs and policies relating to crop improve- 
ment, soil conservation and weed control, crop protection and pest control, horticulture 
and apiculture. Agricultural Service Boards have been organized in municipal districts 
to assist with agricultural programs, and the Department of Agriculture is represented on 
each Board. 


The Live Stock Branch aids in maintaining the quality of herds and flocks by assisting 
farmers in securing purebred herd sires and assists artificial breeding associations in the 
breeding of dairy cattle. The Branch also supervises livestock feeder associations and 
administers legislation relating to stock inspection, brands, domestic animals and the sale 
of horned cattle. 


The Dairy Branch administers the Dairymen’s Act and the Frozen Food Locker Act. | 


Grading and purchasing of raw produce by all dairy plants are under regulation, as are — 
standards of construction, manufacture, processing, sanitation, and temperature control — 
for dairies and frozen food lockers. A regular cow-testing service is available to dairy © 
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producers and the Branch laboratory conducts chemical and bacteriological analyses 
needed for industrial directives. Yearly cost studies and dairy farm management services 
are in operation in the principal milk-producing areas. 


The Poultry Branch carries on programs for the improvement of poultry husbandry 
and supervises flock approval for the control of pullorum disease. The Branch issues 


_ hatchery, wholesale, first receiver and truck licences for the handling of poultry products. 


The Veterinary Services Branch provides scientific diagnoses of livestock and poultry 


diseases through its laboratory; conducts investigations of disease conditions; lectures in 


veterinary science at the University of Alberta, Schools of Agriculture, and many meetings; 


‘and promotes government policies aimed at reducing losses throughout the province. 


The Agricultural Extension Service operates 43 offices and employs the services of 
56 district agriculturists and 20 district home economists. The district agriculturists 


_ assist farmers with their problems and advance departmental policies designed to improve 
the standard of agricultural practices. The district home economists provide a similar 


service for farm women. Bulletins are prepared dealing with agricultural and home 
economics topics. The Branch is responsible for the supervision of agricultural societies 
and, in co-operation with the federal Department of Labour, is concerned with recruitment 
and placement of farm labour. 


The Fur Farms Branch administers the licensing and exporting of live animals and 
pelts, and assists fur farmers in care, management and stock improvement. 


Schools of Agriculture and Home Economics are operated at Olds, Vermilion and 


Fairview (see p. 408). 


A Radio and Information Branch conducts five broadcasts a week over seven radio 
stations and issues weekly bulletins to press and radio. 

The Water Resources Branch deals with water rights, drainage, irrigation, and water 
power development. 

The Land and Forests Utilization Committee, composed of representatives from the 
Department of Lands and Forests, Power Commission, Department of Municipal Affairs, 
University of Alberta and the Department of Agriculture, deals with the proper use of 
submarginal agricultural land. 


Credit is made available to young farmers for the purchase of farm lands under the 


_ Farm Purchase Credit Act. 


British Columbia.—The Department of Agriculture has four main branches. The 


_ Administrative Branch is responsible for the general direction of agricultural policies, 


administration of legislation affecting agriculture and for the compilation of reports and 
publications. This Branch also maintains direct supervision of the Field Crops, Soil 
Survey, Plant Pathology, Entomology, Apiary, Markets and Statistics, Farmers’ Institutes 
and Women’s Institutes Branches. 

The Livestock Branch engages in the promotion and supervision of the livestock 
industry and provides veterinary services affecting disease control regulations as well as 
supervising stock brands, inspection of dairy and fur farm premises, and inspection of 
beef grading. The Branch also supervises the operations of the Dairy Branch in the 
inspection of commercial dairy premises. Officials are stationed at 11 centres throughout 
the province. 

The Horticulture Branch supervises fruit, vegetable and seed production, and provides 
advice on plant diseases and insect pest control. The Branch maintains field offices at 
11 points in the southerly section of the province. 

The Agricultural Development and Extension Branch offers general information 
services to farmers through 19 offices which cover all major farming districts. In addition, 
this Branch provides agricultural engineering service, supervision of the government land 
clearing program, farm labour services and promotion of junior club projects. The Poultry 
Section offers extension services to the poultry industry. 
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Subsection 2.—Agricultural Colleges and Schools 


All provinces provide facilities or assistance for training in agricultural science at 
university level. The colleges and schools are administered by either the Department of 
Agriculture or the Department of Education of the respective province. . 


Newfoundland.—There are no agricultural colleges in the province, but the Agri- | 
culture Division of the Department of Mines and Resources provides a number of 
scholarships annually for young men to attend agricultural colleges in other provinces. 


Prince Edward Island.—A two-year course in scientific agriculture offered at 
Prince of Wales College, Charlottetown, prepares students for third year at Macdonald 
College, Que. In the Vocational School, short courses provide knowledge and skill in 
agricultural pursuits and develop in the student a sense of the dignity and importance of 
agriculture as a calling and an understanding of the value of the industry to the province. 


Nova Scotia.—The Nova Scotia Agricultural College at Truro offers two courses: 
the first two years of a degree course in agriculture; and a two-year course in vocational 
agriculture. The College assists in conducting short courses at various provincial centres, 
supports Folk Schools and gives direction to 4-H Club organizations. Tuition is free for 
Canadian students. 


New Brunswick.—The four agricultural schools of New Brunswick are located at 
Woodstock, Fredericton, St. Joseph and St. Basile. Two-term agricultural courses 
extending over five months each year are offered at Fredericton, St. J oseph and St. Basile 
and a three-year course is conducted at Woodstock. The curriculum includes training in 
all phases of agriculture, shop and general academic work. Ten-month home economics 
courses are also offered at Woodstock and St. Joseph. 


Quebec.—Four-year university courses leading to a degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Agriculture are available through Laval Faculty of Agriculture (Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére), 
L’ Institut Agricole d’Oka (affiliated with the University of Montreal), and McGill Faculty 
of Agriculture (Macdonald College). The Provincial Veterinary School at St. Hyacinthe 
(affiliated with the University of Montreal) offers a four-year course leading to a Doctorate 
in veterinary medicine. There are also 17 secondary agricultural schools throughout the 
province, and five orphanages offer courses in agriculture. More than 1,500 students, 
the great majority of whom are sons of farmers, attend these intermediate or regional 
schools of agriculture and in the orphanages 200 pupils follow practical agricultural 
courses. A farm is always annexed to the school for practical training and specialists 
give instruction on the maple-sugar industry, farm mechanics, co-operatives, plant pro- 
tection, veterinary hygiene, aviculture, marketing and silviculture. School co-operatives 
and clubs are organized and directed by the pupils under supervision. Household science 
training for the daughters of farmers and settlers is given in nine of these schools. 


Ontario.—A two-year course at the Ontario Agricultural College (for the Associate - 
Diploma in Agriculture) provides basic training for young persons interested in making 
agriculture their vocation. Study includes the application of science to agricultural 
practice and training for rural citizenship. A four-year course at the same institution for 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in Agriculture gives fundamental education in the 
science of agriculture. Sound training is provided for farming as a profession, for entrance 
into government extension and allied agricultural services, agricultural industry or teaching, 
and for those who wish to proceed to graduate studies for Master’s and Doctorate degrees. 
Graduate courses are offered leading to the degree of Master of Science in Agriculture. 
Graduate students are enrolled in a department or departments of the Ontario Agricultural 
College conjointly with a department or departments of the University of Toronto for 
advanced courses of study and training in experimentation and scientific investigation. 
M.S.A. graduates may go into teaching, research, or postgraduate study. 
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Macdonald Institute offers two main courses in home economies for young women. 
The one-year course of practical training in the art and science of homemaking earns a 
diploma of merit but gives no professional standing. The four-year professional course 
leads to a Bachelor of Household Science degree granted by the University of Toronto. 
University matriculation standing (nine papers of grade 13) is necessary to enter the 
four-year course. At its completion, Food Administration Option graduates are eligible 
to work in the professional dietetic and food-service fields. These graduates and those 
of the Clothing and Textiles Option and the Home Management Option are finding 
increasing employment in many areas of work, notably education, extension, business and 
research fields. 


The Ontario Veterinary College offers a five-year course leading to the degree of Doctor 
of Veterinary Medicine. In addition to its function as a teaching institution, the College 
is a research centre for diseases of animals and provides free consultation for veterinary 
surgeons in practice as well as extension services in the interests of the livestock industry. 


The Kemptville Agricultural School offers: a diploma course in agriculture, comprised 
of two six-month terms, giving practical training in modern farming methods and com- 
munity leadership, and designed primarily for young people who wish to farm but serving 
also as a preparation for many other occupations closely connected with agriculture; 
a six-month advanced course in agricultural mechanics for diploma graduates in agri- 
culture; a six-month homemaker course leading to a diploma in homemaking and qualifi- 
cation for the less exacting positions in fields of home economics; a diploma course comprised 
of two six-month terms for girls wishing to prepare for positions in the food services, 
sewing centres, tourist trade and other fields of home economics. In addition, a three- 
month course is given for dairy apprentices, leading to the Dairy Schoo! Diploma required 
for certified buttermakers, cheesemakers and operators of dairy manufacturing plants. 
A 450-acre farm and residence life are features of the Kemptville Agricultural School. 


The Western Ontario Agricultural School offers a two-year diploma course in agri- 
culture (October to April), which gives practical training in modern farming methods and 
prepares young men to serve agriculture in allied occupations. The facilities comprise 
a group of modern buildings, including a residence and dining hall, modern classrooms, 
laboratories, and athletic facilities. There is a 425-acre farm with up-to-date equipment, 
much of which is used for student activity and for practical demonstrations. A full 
complement of livestock is maintained on this farm for carrying out the school program. 


Manitoba.—The Faculty of Agriculture and Home Economics of the University of 
Manitoba offers degree courses in agriculture and home economics as well as a two-year, 
sub-collegiate diploma course in agriculture. Practical short courses in agriculture and 
homemaking are also given at the Agricultural and Homemaking School at Brandon. 


Saskatchewan.—Saskatchewan offers a degree course in agriculture designed to 
meet the needs of those who intend to teach agriculture in secondary schools or colleges, 
to engage in research or administrative work, or to farm. Specialization is possible with 
permission of the faculty. Provision is made for combined courses in agriculture and arts 
or commerce. Postgraduate courses are available. 

The Saskatchewan School of Agriculture offers a practical course intended to give 
sound training in farm practice and also to train young men in rural leadership. 

All courses leading to a degree in home economics require four years. The prescribed 
course of studies for the first two years is the same for all pupils but in the third and fourth 
years four types are offered: (1) for teachers, (2) for dietitians, (3) general, and (4) addi- 
tional specializations. A combined course leading to a degree in arts and science and 
in home economics requires at least five years. 


“3 Alberta.—The University of Alberta offers a four-year degree course in agriculture 


to students with senior matriculation or its equivalent. Students may elect a general 
program or major in a wide range of special courses in the fields of animal science, economics, 
entomology, dairying, plant science, and soils. Graduate work at the Master level is 
offered in all departments and at the Doctorate level in some. 
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The Alberta Schools of Agriculture and Home Economics, located at Olds, Vermilion 
and Fairview, offer practical courses in agriculture and homemaking. The purpose of the 
schools is to train young men for farming and young women for homemaking. Students 
must have grade 9 standing for entrance into the regular two-term course. A one-year 
course is offered to those who have 70 or more high school credits. Living accommodation 
is provided as well as auditorium and gymnasium facilities. 


During the summer months the schools are used for agricultural meetings and confer- 
ences of organizations that are connected with agriculture. During the month of July, 
leadership courses, 4-H Club gatherings, farm camps and other events keep the facilities 
in constant operation. 
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British Columbia.—The Faculty of Agriculture at the University of British Colum- 


bia offers a four-year general degree course in agriculture and a five-year honours course. 
In the honours course there are 15 fields in which a student may specialize. Work is 
also offered by the Faculty of Agriculture in the Faculty of Graduate Studies through 
which a student may proceed to the degrees of Master of Science in Agriculture and 
Master of Science; in a limited number of fields, work is offered at the Doctorate level. The 
Faculty also offers a one-year or two-year diploma course in occupational agriculture, 
adaptable to the needs of individual students. 


In co-operation with various branches of the provincial Department of Agriculture 
and under the auspices of the University Extension Department, the Faculty of Agriculture 


also offers a number of short courses which vary in length from one or two days to several — 


weeks. 


Section 3.—Agricultural Irrigation and Land Conservation 


Subsection 1.—Federal Projects* 


Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act 


The PFRA program was instituted by Act of Parliament passed in 1935 to provide — 


for rehabilitation of the drought and soil-drifting areas in the Provinces of Manitoba, 


i~Pactoe 


Saskatchewan and Alberta. It was later continued in force and its scope enlarged. The» 


Act is designed to promote better cultural practices, to develop surface water resources 
for stock-watering, domestic use and irrigation of crops, particularly of forage and seed. 


The administration of the Act is carried out from headquarters at Regina and its : 


programs include water development, community pasture development, rehabilitation — 


and re-settlement of farmers from submarginal lands on irrigated lands, and large-scale " 


irrigation and reclamation projects. Large irrigation and reclamation projects in Western 


Canada are authorized by special vote of the Federal Government and are carried out and — 


financed jointly with the provinces concerned under agreements which set out the responsi- 


bilities of each party in the development work. Federal responsibility is administered — 


by the PFRA. 


Water Conservation Projects.—As a rehabilitation measure within the drought 


area of the three Prairie Provinces, PFRA provides engineering and financial assistance to 


farmers for the construction of water conservation works. The amount of financial 


assistance awarded is largely dependent upon the type and size of project constructed. 
Authority to proceed with construction is secured through the respective provincial water — 


rights departments. 


oy es . 


During 23 years of operation, PFRA has provided assistance to farmers for the — 
construction of 56,094 individual farm dugouts and smal] dams, many of which are suitable bs 


for irrigation. In this way, adequate water storage facilities are being developed where © 


water shortages exist, thereby extending widely the benefits of water throughout the dry 
* Prepared under the direction of Dr. J. G. Taggart, C.B.E., Deputy Minister of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
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areas of the prairies. By establishing a dependable water supply for domestic use, for 
stock-watering and for the production of feed and seed through irrigation, many prairie 
farmers have been rehabilitated without the necessity of moving to a new location. 


The development of community water conservation projects is confined to the more 
well-defined watersheds. Where agricultural groups wish to utilize water on a community 
basis, PFRA may agree to finance the construction of the capital works provided the 
province or local organization involved assumes responsibility for the development and 
maintenance of the project after it has been completed. To Mar. 31, 1958, PFRA provided 
the necessary assistance to construct 421 community projects, the majority of which are 
located in the six watersheds originating in the three Prairie Provinces. These projects 
conserve surplus spring run-off water making it available for use during dry periods. 


In addition, PFRA has established and continues to administer, five community 
irrigation projects in the drought area of southwestern Saskatchewan in accordance with 
the Government of Canada’s rehabilitation and re-settlement policies. These projects 
are located at Val Marie, Eastend, Consul, Maple Creek and Swift Current and obtain 
their water supply from creeks originating in the Cypress Hills. The irrigable land on 
these projects is apportioned out in 40- to 60-acre plots to farmers in surrounding districts 
on the basis of need, for the production of assured livestock feed supplies. 


Major Irrigation Projects.—St. Mary Irrigation Project.—To make available for 
irrigation a larger percentage of the water flowing through southern Alberta in the 
Waterton, Belly, St. Mary and Milk Rivers, a program to extend the original St. Mary 
Irrigation Project was undertaken by an agreement between the Government of Canada 
and the Province of Alberta. The Government of Canada agreed to construct the main 
supply reservoirs and the connecting canals, while the Province of Alberta undertook the 
responsibility for construction of the irrigation distribution system. When completed, 
this project will extend irrigation to approximately 510,000 acres of land in the area south 
of Lethbridge and east beyond Medicine Hat. 


Construction of the St. Mary Dam, key structure on the whole project, was completed 
in 1951. During 1958 the second phase, involving the diversion of the Belly River into 
the St. Mary Reservoir, was completed. The third step, which is the diverting of the 
Waterton River into the St. Mary Reservoir by way of the Belly River diversion, is under 
construction. The present storage and distribution facilities extend irrigation to 296,000 
acres of land in the St. Mary Project. With the addition of resources of the Waterton 
River, a further 214,000 acres of land will be brought under irrigation. 


British Columbia Projects.—Irrigation development in British Columbia has been 
undertaken in connection with the Veterans’ Land Act and at the request of the British 
Columbia Government. Intensive farming is practised in the Okanagan and South 
Thompson Valleys. The land developed for irrigation by PFRA is used mainly for the 
growing of small fruits and vegetables and for dairying. 

Three irrigation projects in the South Thompson Valley area—the Johnstone Western 
Canada Ranching Irrigation Projects No. 1 and No. 2, and the Chase Irrigation Project 
with a total of 809 acres of land—have been developed for the benefit of about 40 veterans 
of World War IT. . 


In the Okanagan Valley, the Penticton West Bench Project, completed in 1953 


| to irrigate 205 acres and accommodate 94 veterans, was extended in 1958 to provide an 
additional 69 small holdings for veterans. Three other irrigation projects have been 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


completed in the Okanagan Valley for the settlement of war veterans—the Cawston 
_ Benches project east of the town of Keremeos, and the Westbank and Bankhead projects 
Rear Kelowna. Together they provide 1,782 acres of irrigated land for 170 veterans. 


Major Reclamation Projects.— North West Escarpment Reclamation Project.—At 
_ the request of the Manitoba Government extensive investigations have been undertaken 
by PFRA in the Riding, Duck and Porcupine Mountain areas and Whitemud River 
_ Watershed, where serious flood and erosion problems exist in an area containing over 252,000 


| 
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acres of valuable agricultural land. The reclamation work, the cost of which is divided 
equally between the Government of Canada and the Province of Manitoba, consists of 
clearing and dyking stream channels, prevention of streambank erosion and aligning 
channels by building cutoffs and diversions. 


Assiniboine River Project.—This project is being undertaken by PFRA at request of 


the Manitoba Government to prevent flooding on the Assiniboine River, particularly — 


between Brandon and Virden and between Portage la Prairie and Headingly, where 
thousands of acres of valuable agricultural land have been inundated repeatedly. A 
program of dyking and weir cutoffs has been carried out to protect the farm lands from 
flooding during periods of high river flow. Recently, extensive surveys have been under- 
taken in the headwaters of the Assiniboine River to locate possible damsites for effective 
stream flow regulation in the lower reaches of the Assiniboine River. 


South Saskatchewan River Project.—In July 1958 agreement was reached between the 


Government of Canada and the Province of Saskatchewan to start construction on the © 


South Saskatchewan River Project, a large-scale multi-purpose water conservation project 
proposed for development in south-central Saskatchewan. ‘The purpose of the project 
is to make better use of the water resources of the river through irrigation, river control, 
power, urban water supply, and recreation. Control will be achieved by two dams, the 
major one on the South Saskatchewan River at a point approximately half-way between 
the towns of Outlook and Elbow and the other at the divide between the valleys of the 


South Saskatchewan and Qu’Appelle Rivers. The agreement provides that Canada and > 


Saskatchewan will share the cost of building the dams and all other works associated with 
the creation of the reservoir; 75 p.c. will be borne by the Federal Government and 25 p.c. 
by Saskatchewan, the province’s share to be not in excess of $25,000,000. The contribution 
of the Government of Canada toward the cost of the project is in accord with its long- 
range resource development plan to provide for expansion and stability in the country’s 
economy. 

The project, when completed, will provide water for the irrigation of approximately 
500,000 acres of land located in central Saskatchewan on both sides of the South Saskat- 
chewan River between the town of Elbow and the city of Saskatoon and in the Qu’ Appelle 
Valley extending east of Elbow to the Manitoba border. Power installations at the damsite 
will have a potential output of 475,000,000 kwh. 


Bow River Irrigation Project—The Bow River Project in Alberta was purchased by 
the Government of Canada in 1950 from the Canada Land and Irrigation Company, 
a private British interest. The land associated with this project is being developed for the 
rehabilitation and re-settlement of farmers from the drought and soil-drifting areas of the 
Prairie Provinces. Its development will ensure a water supply to 100,000 acres of land at 
present irrigated, and will make possible the irrigation of an additional 140,000 acres of 
provincial and privately owned land. The repairing and enlarging of old structures and 


the construction of new facilities to serve the total acreage is proceeding according to plan. 


Red Deer Irrigation Project.—The proposed Red Deer River development concerns the 
irrigation of an estimated 300,000 acres of land located in the east-central part of Alberta. 
The project will consist of a dam on the Red Deer River at Ardley and about 100 miles 
of main canal to two main reservoirs—Craig Lake and Hamilton Lake. The dam will 
contain power installations to produce power for pumping and also for sale commercially. 
Capacity is estimated at 20,000,000 kwh. 


Saskatchewan River Reclamation Project.—Surveys and investigations were made by 
PFRA to determine the possibility of successfully reclaiming land for agriculture in the 
Pasquia area of the Saskatchewan River delta region near the town of The Pas in 
Manitoba. As a result an agreement was reached early in 1953 between the Government 
of Canada and the Province of Manitoba for the construction of the necessary reclamation 
works to protect the area from flooding and to settle about 100,000 acres of arable land; 
the Government of Canada will assume the cost of building the main protective works, and 
Manitoba the costs of settlement, maintenance of works, and internal drainage. One- 
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half of the reclaimed land is to be reserved for the re-settlement of farmers from drought 
areas and the remainder is to be sold. Part of the proceeds from the sale of the lands will 
go to the Federal Government as a partial reimbursement of the costs of building the main 
protective works. Construction began early in 1953 and the main works are now in 
operation. 


Lillooet Valley Reclamation Project.—This project was undertaken upon agreement 
between the Government of Canada, the Government of British Columbia and the Pem- 
berton Valley Reclamation District and is located in the Lillooet River Valley above 
and below the town of Pemberton. Its objective is to protect lands now under cultivation 
from flooding and to reclaim additional lands by dyking and drainage. The land so far 
reclaimed, amounting to 14,000 acres, allowed farmers in the district. to increase their 
holdings and permitted the settlement of hundreds of additional inhabitants. 


Land Utilization—In addition to improved cultural methods and water conservation 
activities, rehabilitation of drought areas involves the conversion to grass production of 
large tracts of land that have proven unsuitable for cereal crop production. By agreement 
with the Provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba, these submarginal lands are leased 
to the Federal Government which agrees to finance the construction, maintenance and 
improvement of pasture facilities in these areas. The farmers located within the pasture 
areas are assisted in re-establishing themselves in new locations. 

Since the inception of the land utilization program in 1937, a total of 1,796,275 acres 
of land have been developed into 62 separate community pastures. These pastures make 
it possible for the farmers in the surrounding area to stabilize their farm income through 
increased livestock production. During the year ended Mar. 31, 1958, grazing was provided 
for 119,398 head of livestock owned by 5,763 patrons. 

An extensive improvement program in effect on all pastures is begun as soon as new 
areas are enclosed, a policy that has more than doubled the carrying capacity of this 
pasture land. The improvement policies most extensively practised in all pastures are the 
re-grassing of depleted areas, the development of sufficient stock-watering sites, and the 
following of proven pasture management policies such as controlled grazing and main- 
taining a 50-p.c. grass carryover where feasible. Since 1938, approximately 200,000 acres 
of land in community pastures have been re-grassed, and more than 1,200 stock-watering 
dams, dugouts, springs and wells have been constructed. 


Maritime Marshland Rehabilitation Act Administration (MMRA) 
Under the terms of this Act, Canada has undertaken to protect and rehabilitate the 
tidal marshlands in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island in co-operation 


with the respective provincial governments. The principal function of MMRA is to 


carry out these responsibilities by constructing dykes, aboiteaux (tide gates) and break- 
waters to prevent tidal flooding of valuable agricultural lands. Headquarters of the MMRA 
organization is at Amherst, N.S. 

The construction of large structures near the mouths of some rivers to hold back the 
tides has made it possible to eliminate the need for many miles of dykes and of numerous 
small aboiteaux. Such structures not only reclaim larger areas of land but very sub- 
stantially reduce maintenance costs and provide roadways where bridges would otherwise 
have been required. 

By Mar. 31, 1958, the provinces had asked to have over 150 marsh areas with a total 


area of 93,983 acres included in this reclamation program: Nova Scotia, 52,616 acres; 


New Brunswick, 41,092 acres; and Prince Edward Island, 275 acres. 

As of March 1958, approximately 75,540 acres of marsh were protected from tidal 
flooding by structures which were either complete or in process of being built or rebuilt. 
The individual marsh areas form parts of approximately 3,300 farms having a total area of 
about 500,000 acres. 

On the Annapolis River at the town of Annapolis Royal, N.S., and on the Tantramar 
River near the town of Sackville, N.B. , work is being undertaken to dam these tidal rivers 
to protect large areas of marshlands. Both dams are designed to carry highway traffic. 
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Saskatchewan.*—The Conservation and Development Branch of the provincial 
Department of Agriculture was established in 1949. Its functions include the adminis- 
tration of water rights; irrigation development, engineering and structures; flood control 
and drainage; restoration of abandoned, under-utilized and misused lands; and construction 
of provincial community pastures. Conservation and development activity in the field | 
of agricultural rehabilitation and reclamation is based on co-operation with the Federal 
Government’s PFRA program with which a close working arrangement is maintained. 
Following is a summary of the activities of the Saskatchewan Department of Agriculture — 
to Mar. 31, 1958. 


Water Rights.—Under the Water Rights Act, 5,840 water storage projects for domestic 
irrigation, municipal, industrial and other like purposes covering 463,450 acre-feet of water 
have been licensed, and there are 133 gauging stations being maintained by the Federal 
Water Resources Branch under co-operative agreement to continue hydrometric surveys © 
and a surface water inventory. The Chief Engineer of the Water Rights Office represents 
the Province of Saskatchewan on the engineering committee of the International Joint 
Commission and on the Prairie Provinces Water Board. 


Irrigation Development.—By the end of Mar. 31, 1958, 94,964 acres of topographic — 
surveys and 169 miles of profile surveys were completed on irrigation projects; 303 miles 
of ditch were built and 186 miles maintained; 1,454 structures were installed» and 74 
maintained; and 7,490 acres were levelled. 


Flood Control Development.—Topographic surveys of 146,436 acres and 6,389 miles 
of profile surveys were completed on drainage projects; 748 miles of ditch and 225 miles 
of road were built and 136 miles of ditch maintained; 37 miles of dyke were built and 783 
structures installed in drainage systems. feats. 


Development of Under-utilized and Misused Lands.—A total of 61,015 acres of tame 
perennial forage crops were seeded, mostly for fodder production; 991 miles ‘of fence 
and 72 watering sites were built or rebuilt in departmental, municipal or co-operative 
pastures; 750,000 trees were planted; and 97 conservation and development ° areas 
totalling 12,000,000 acres were established. | 


Community Pastures.—Through the Lands Branch of the provincial Department of 
Agriculture, the province has transferred title to 1,194,574 acres and leased without charge 
another 341,876 acres of land to PFRA for community pastures. Outside the PFRA 
program, the province has another 797,454 acres in 110 community pastures operated by — 
co-operative associations, by municipalities or by the provincial Department of Agriculture; — 
in 1957, 18 pastures operated by the province provided grazing for 17,395 head of cattle 
owned by 959 local farmers. 


Development of Land for Cultivation.—Crown lands, either under cultivation or suitable 
for cultivation, are leased for a 33-year period. The province may either reimburse 
farmers in cash for the cost of clearing and breaking virgin land or the farmers may retain 
crop shares equivalent in value to costs sustained. To Mar. 31, 1958, the investment of 
the province for land clearing and breaking amounted to $6,528,652, and included work 
done in six settlement projects involving initial clearing and breaking on about 200 farm 
units before the land was leased. ; 


Alberta.—The Alberta Water Resources Act gives the Minister of the Department 
of Agriculture wide powers to investigate the water resources of the province and extensive 
surveys have been carried out to determine the distribution and extent of the available 
water supplied in the province and the most beneficial use for irrigation, water power and 
other purposes. The Water Resources Branch of the provincial Department of Agriculture 


x" 
* Prepared by W. H. Horner, Deputy Minister, Saskatchewan Department of Agriculture. 1 
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administers the licensing of water power projects and the construction work in several 


_ irrigation projects. Irrigation projects are also licensed and water allocated for domestic 


and irrigation purposes. Other work includes administration of drainage districts, co- 
operation on the Peace River Dug-out Project and on river protection projects where 


flooding occurs. In more recent years much of this work has been carried out by the 


Federal Government in co-operation with the Government of Alberta. 


Stream measurement is being done by the Hydrometric Service of the federal Depart- 
ment of Northern Affairs and National Resources, and irrigation surveys are carried out 


largely by the water development organization under the PFRA (see p. 408). 


In 1958 the Province of Alberta completed the construction of the distribution system 
for the Western Block of the Bow River Development; the irrigable area is approximately 


45,000 acres. 


The figures given in Table 5 of land actually irrigated in Alberta in 1957 are only 


approximate because, while there are increases resulting from the creation of new pump 
irrigated areas, there are also decreases caused by soil re-classification and less water use, 


depending on natural precipitation. Seepage and alkali problems also have an effect on 
acreage quoted as irrigable. Figures for small private irrigation projects have been omitted 
because of their uncertain water supply. 


Gross cash returns from the irrigable area are estimated at $30,000,000 though this 


figure does not take into account the value of stockwater supplied through irrigation 


a a 


works. Nor does it include many other credit items that are difficult to evaluate such as the 


recreational use of water which, to these one-time semi-arid areas, is particularly important, 


and the value of fish taken from irrigation reservoirs which is known to be quite significant. 
Several communities receive their entire domestic water supply via irrigation canals. 


5.—Major Irrigation Districts in Alberta, 1957 
ee 


Classified |Area Actually 


District Trrigable Irrigated 
Area in 1957 
acres acres 
- : 78, 6651 
aeemeary and’ Milk Rivers Development... .-.5.4.s.0. 000. 000hedeeeetaeecceecdSvnt 259, 861 { 390002 
Bere iteation. istrict! | fee) eek os Serle tl bec te 7,885 7,039 
ee Petivntion | DIsbrict 454 «case cso bh pee cess dc cece. cocci ee 19,058 15,009 
ENSURE Ste EE eens a) ie i ale eae Sie an NAc MULL Leah 32,100 21,579 
ne erention Disiricte.: 0. b.cnkts... locas osc de ccuc. oe ee 50,000 7, 0003 
Mrmmmettieation DisGrck. 0). .ess sc ele vages Cita el ioecich ue 250,000 189,793 
Bow River Development— 
a a ait Ba ina ee eae a Non all as Ril a Repeal Anaad: alae 94,783 55,364 
Lag ESR Toe BA ns Sl ree Sole ied a le Sea a Soy 27 2,200 
Memmi ew Irrigation District. cn. i ssn <acdeos solecccws .hkcn. mee 3,600 2,773 
RE eon DStriCh. .. .. <5 tress cose m Pee cic ee TT 4,631 2,779 
Mr erentiOn District. ed... i. visi hell od ove oeov nc sence, Ss 8,303 — 
ME ee oe Lipbriet.s ok fale so Sle es id ok ee ae 34,005 15, 886 
Seenbridge Northern Irrigation District..........:....... 5.0. 96,135 51,809 
SE rsacation Tistiict-..)....50 occ. hulk 2,069 1,685 
EE IE MIPUNSITICE! ss thao te one Len eg 3,000 — 
1) SNe Bae pean Sanat RS etre et B Miri a eet n EINE idl Litas Tal de  ahesatic, 990, 647 490,581 
ein riey: RS 8 ee ee 
1 Old lands. 2 New lands. 3 Estimate. 


British Columbia.—About 20 p.c. of the arable land in British Columbia is under 
cultivation and nearly all the grazing area is being utilized. The 1,300,000 acres developed 
give a ratio of approximately one acre per person. Within this arable area there exists 


_ an estimated 211,000 acres of irrigated land and the total area of irrigable land in British 


Columbia is estimated at 400,000 acres. 


_ About 75 p.c. of the irrigated area is made up of individual projects and the remainder 
Is served by the larger irrigation projects listed in Table 6. 
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6.—Major Irrigation Projects in British Columbia, April 1959 


: Charge on 
Potential : 
Project Water Supply Trrigable Ir rend Grades Locality 
Area a are 
per Acre 
acres acres $ 
Provincial Irrigation 
System— 
Southern Okanagan Lands 
PrGjeCh. 0 oes tenes ere Okanaganelivelerer sec er ett 4,770 12.50 |Okanagan Valley 
Municipal Irrigation 
Systems— 
Penticton Municipality. ...|Penticton and Ellis Creeks. . 2,331 2,081 20.00 ss 
Summerland Municipality.|Trout and Eneas Creeks.... 3,451 3, 406 13.49 i 
Irrigation Districts— ee 
Balfourseemn ieee orcs: Wairdi@reekerr starr. tt 240 150 — Kootenay Valley 
Bankhea dee seoerse mater Kelowna and Mission Creeks 85 85 24.50 |Okanagan Valley 
istvagner Cnono oe canese casos Barriereullvicles saan ere 181 129 4.50 |North Thompson 
Valley 
BC. Bruitlands:s: aos. Jameson and N. Thompson 
RAVErSait ee ee ee es 2,300 1,320 15.80 % 
Black Mountain........... Mission Creek and others... 4,297 3, 102 15.00 |Okanagan Valley 
Blueberry Creek.......... Blueberry Creek...........-. 133 66 15.06 |Columbia Valley 
Boundaryaluine eer Oséyoostlakey maaan errr: 95 95 15.93 |Okanagan Valley 
Brent Davis.....:;..--:.-+|Mission Creek..-........-.. 480 405 5.00 s 
Cawstont.s steers Similkameen River......... 650 400 14.00 |Similkameen 
Valley 
OWasetne os eee tte @hasei@reek suas cient 639 639 3.50 |South Thompson 
Valley 
GOVELERS Oren ee te are 4th of July Creek........... 280 280 8.50 | Kettle Valley 
Bast: Creston siess Eee rrowaG@reelce tani eee: 1,540 Ps Bisse/ 5.00 |Kootenay Valley 
East Osoyoos...........-.-|Osoyoos Lake.........--.-. 329 188 25.00 |Okanagan Valley 
FIisOne eee ee ea Kelowna: @reeks.. 423. 760 662 4,95 od 
Fairview Heights......... Similkameen River......... 629 605 20.00 Sere 
alley 
Glenmore soso once eee Kelowna CreekKnsce se onlo- 1,926 1,940 13.00 |Okanagan Valley 
Grandeborkseasee ase ae Kettle Rinverae saemerenn a: 2,500 2,328 65 | Kettle Valley 
Hletiley enone eae North Thompson River.... 1, 653 1,653 1.98 Norte Thompson 
Valley 
Kaleden: . saath ea rae Marron River and Shatford 
Creel aod e eere 553 553 23.00 |Okanagan Valley 
[CARA TONON oe, odiniwan ob. Obie s Ashnola River, etc.......... 1,128 1,018 16.00 |Similkameen Valley 
Ga lkeviGwWer tin ee te Lambly (Bear) Creek...... 1,057 1,052 12.00 |Okanagan Valley 
Naramatacemiatnone seer Naramata, Lequime Creeks, 
AOR Ce ee Oe Pe as Oe EE 919 990 20.00 Ce 
Okanagan Falls............ Okanagan River......:...-- 244 200 |(av.)22.15 =¢ 
Okanagan Mission......... Bellevue Creek and 
Okanagan Lake........... 534 534 20.00 =f 
OBOV OOS eros bewene ee Haynes Creek, etc........-- 234 234 25.00 < 
Ovyania.) Saco sees ee onerlalkess seen 362 362 22.00 * 
Reachilan dee s.averre eek Peachland Creek........... 550 444 17.00 Y 
RGDSOn: ee eh an eee Pass @reele tint cotecee oes 262 250 6.00 |Columbia Valley 
Scotty: Creekat-teneee sotto Scotty: Oreekus ens seer oer 844 844 4.50 |Okanagan Valley 
Shuttleworth Creek....... Shuttleworth Creek........ 282 109 8.00 . 
South East Kelowna...... Hydraulic Creek........... 3,065 3,065 13.00 ss 
SouthuVerons sansa Vernoni@reelae eee nies 319 207 5.00 % 
Rod ds Lillenas. I South Thompson River..... 146 118 20.00 Sent ee 
alley 
Tnouti@rec keene ees see Trout Crecken seeker 365 365 10.00 |Okanagan Valley 
Vallexview. a eiooaseieae South Thompson River..... 156 128 3.00 Pout Thompson 
alley 
WWescpaut bol A aowows koe coe Kindersley Creek........... 300 300 6.25 |Columbia Valley 
Vernon sind. ere ee Coldstream Creek, etc...... 8,105 6, 000 4.00 |Okanagan Valley 
WANS US ert eee tae KnouthGreelxet@seariere se 298 175 — See Thompson 
alley 
Westbank sss ncee osneee et Powers @réeeckec-r a merce 1,008 801 15.30 |Okanagan Valley 
WestiBenchivi menor neds: OkanavansRiverya-eee cen. 224 200 48.60 gs 
Walmenrsic tn cere eer Walimen@ree kamen rence 241 109 5.00 |Columbia Valley 
Winfield and Okanagan 
Gentread®ccisoe ce oer Vermon Creekaeen sear ere 1,898 1,873 12.00 |Okanagan Valley 
Wivaind ehammre i sracte acter Duck- Creek eon ee oe 503 503 4.00 | Kootenay Valley 
Irrigation Companies— 
Wood Lake Water Com- 
DADVeRee ee deel -aeer Oyama Creek. 25. i. e025 832 832 7.50 |Okanagan Valley 
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Section 4.—Statistics of Agriculture* 


The collection, compilation and publication of statistics relating to agriculture is a 
responsibility of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Valuable information obtained 
through the Censuses of Canada and partial-coverage surveys may be obtained in reports 
issued by the Bureau. t 


The Bureau also collects and publishes primary and secondary statistics of agriculture 
on an annual and monthly basis. The primary statistics relate mainly to the reporting of 
crop conditions, crop and livestock estimates, values of farm lands, wages of farm labour 

and prices received by farmers for their products. The secondary statistics relate to the 


marketing of grain and livestock, dairying, milling and sugar industries and cold storage 


holdings. 
In the collection of annual and monthly statistics, the federal Department of Agri- 


culture and the provincial Departments of Agriculture, as well as such agencies as the 
Board of Grain Commissioners and the Canadian Wheat Board, co-operate with the 


Bureau. Also, many thousands of farmers throughout Canada send in reports voluntarily. 


The figures (except for 1956 Census data) contained in this Section do not include 
estimates for Newfoundland. Agriculture plays a relatively minor part in Newfoundland’s 
economy, commercial production of most agricultural products being quite small. 


A review of agricultural production and trade covering the first half of 1958 is given 
in Subsection 1; details for the year 1957 are presented in Subsections 2 to 9. 


Subsection 1.—Review of Agricultural Production and Trade, 1958 


There was a steady improvement in the Canadian economy during 1958 which was 
shared by the agricultural industry. Following two almost unprecedented boom years, 
there had been a falling-off in trade activity paralleling the recession in the United States 
and leading to considerable unemployment generally. However, despite this situation, 
1958 found farmers still in need of dairy farm help; the number of workers with agricultural 
jobs dropped by some 34,000 to average 688,000 per month in the first seven months of 
the year. This figure represented an increase of females and a decrease of males, 

Farm cash income at $1,300,000,000 for the first six months of 1958 was 9 p.c. higher 
than for the same period of 1957, an increase shared by all provinces. Farm expenditures 
for machinery, commodities and services were higher but that increase was counterbalanced 
to some extent by a slight gain in wholesale prices for farm products. 


Field Crops.—Canada’s 1958 wheat crop amounted to 368,700,000 bu., only slightly 


_less than the previous year’s production but sharply below the 1956 crop of 573,000,000 bu. 


Total supplies of wheat in the crop year 1958-59 amounted to 980,200,000 bu. The oat crop 
at 401,000,000 bu. was 20,400,000 bu. larger than in the preceding year while production 
of barley at 244,800,000 bu. was also above the 1957 level of 216,000,000 bu. Total 
supplies of oats and barley amounted to 555,900,000 bu. and 362,900,000 bu., respectively. 


Feed grain grown in 1958 dropped slightly to 21,700,000 tons but was 20 p.c. higher 
than the previous ten-year average. This coincided with a decline in hay production as 
a result of summer drought and an increase in livestock numbers, two factors that promised 
to make inroads into the feed grains supply. In view of the smaller exports of feed grains 
to the United States where there was a bumper crop, it was considered fortunate that the 
livestock increase was in grain-consuming rather than roughage-consuming animals. 
Estimated net supply per animal was about 1.01 tons, down 9 p.c. from the 1957-58 season. 

The combined fall and spring rye crop was estimated at 8,000,000 bu. giving total 
supplies for the crop year 1958-59 of 18,100,000 bu., slightly below those of recent years. 
The United States limited imports of Canadian rye to 3,255,000 bu. a year, starting July 1, 


and, with world supplies as they are, it is unlikely that new major markets will develop 
m the near future. 


* Revised in the Agriculture Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
t Copies obtainable from the Dominion Statistician or the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 
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The production of sugar beets in 1958 was estimated at a record 1,345,000 tons. The 
Alberta crop accounted for 45 p.c. of the total and in Ontario production increased greatly. 
The national average farm price during 1957-58 was $13.24 a ton. 


The dried pea crop of 1,100,000 bu. in 1958 reflected the combined effect of reductions 
in both seeded acreage and yield. Imports amounted to 40,300 bu. and exports to 524,000 


bu. in the 1957-58 crop year. Production of dried beans was 1,400,000 bu., Ontario being” 


the chief grower. Exports in the 1957-58 crop year were 100,000 bu., down 24 p.c. from 
1957, and imports were slightly lower at 139,100 bu. 


The soybean crop of 6,600,000 bu. was about the same as in 1957, although Manitoba 
increased its planted area from 4,000 to 7,000 acres. Ontario, the other producer, had an 
acreage of 256,000. In the 1957-58 crop year, 146,000,000 Ib. of oil and 653,000,000 Ib. 
of oil meal were extracted. The average farm price was $1.95 per bu. and soybean growers, 
for the first time, came under the support of the Agricultural Stabilization Board. Imports 


amounted to 10,800,000 bu. and exports, mostly to the United Kingdom, were 2,100,000 bu. 


The flaxseed crop at 23,200,000 bu. was about 21 p.c. above the 1957 production. 
Although acreage sown was down by 24 p.c. the average yield increased from 5.5 bu. 
per acre to 8.7 bu. Total supplies in the 1958-59 crop year were estimated at 28,700,000 bu. 
Crushings in 1957-58 of 202,700,000 Ib. of flaxseed yielded 72,200,000 Ib. of linseed oil 
and 124,800,000 Ib. of oil meal. Exports at 13,700,000 bu. were lower than in the previous 
year partly because of higher costs in relation to other vegetable oilseeds. 


Despite limited precipitation in the Prairie Provinces and poor early season prospects, 
the acreage of wheat, barley and flax inspected for seed registration and certification was 
at record levels. Oats inspections were down 33 p.c. Seed of certified cereals, flax, corn, 
field peas and beans, and soybeans appeared sufficient to meet Canadian requirements 
and a surplus was available for export. Forage seeds production, with the principal exception 
of alsike clover and creeping red fescue, was lower than in 1957 and in general the market 
for forage seeds was stronger and prices to growers higher than in the previous year. 


Livestock.—Farm cash income from the sale of livestock, livestock products and 
poultry in the January-to-September period of 1958 was 13 p.c. higher than in the com- 
parable period of 1957; in fact, it was higher than for any comparable period since 1951. 
Livestock continued the upward trend that began five years before, but higher meat prices 
discouraged an increase in domestic consumption, and Canada continued to be a sub- 
stantial net exporter of livestock and meat. The chief reason for this market buoyancy 


was the shortage of both feeder and slaughter cattle in the United States and the abundance 


of feed there. 


Farm output of livestock for slaughter in Canada during 1958 totalled 12,229,000 


head, an increase of 9 p.c. over 1957. Livestock exports totalled 720,000 head, compared 
to 407,000 head in 1957, or an increase of 77 p.c. Exports of red meats and offal (fancy 


meats) amounted to 148,295,000 Ib. in 1958 compared with 106,234,000 Ib. the previous > 


year, an increase of 40 p.c. 


Cattle numbers declined nearly 2 p.c. from 10,293,000 head at Dec. 1, 1957, to 


10,112,000 head, the greatest decrease being in steers. Prices of all classes of cattle rose 
sharply early in the year. Good steers for slaughter ranged from a low of $20.14 per cwt. 


(Toronto) in January to finish the year at a high average of $26.17 in December. The; 


range during 1957 had been from $19.94 in April to $17.36 in October. Stocker calves 
averaged $20.17 (Toronto) in January and $29.55 by December. 


Hog production increased and commercial marketings reached 6,467,000 head by the) 


end of December 1958, 20 p.c. more than in 1957 and 22 p.c. more than the ten-year 
average 1948-57. Prices averaged lower than a year earlier and in late October the Agri- 
cultural Stabilization Board began to purchase pork in order to prevent prices from 
dropping below support levels. 
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Supplies of mutton and lamb were heavier during 1958 despite reduced domestic 
output. Disappearance increased by nearly 3 p.c. 

Dairying.—Milk production for 1958 was estimated at a record 18,000,000,000 Ib., 
the increase over 1957 being accounted for by all provinces except Nova Scotia. The 
additional milk was principally used to make creamery butter, production of which also 
attained a new record at 336,000,000 Ib. Domestic disappearance, however, declined 
and stocks at the end of the year were about 24,000,000 Ib. larger than they were a year 


- earlier. . 


In contrast, cheddar cheese production and disappearance was lower than a year ago. 


_ The export of about 15,500,000 Ib. left end-of-year stocks smaller than in 1957. Pro- 


duction and disappearance of evaporated milk were almost in balance in 1958 at about 
310,000,000 Ib. and 307,000,000 Ib. respectively, prices remaining unchanged for more 
than a year. Dried skimmed milk output at 187,000,000 lb. was by far the largest annual 


_ production in Canada’s history and was estimated to exceed domestic consumption by 


about 76,000,000 lb. Of this, 60 p.c. was exported and the remainder added to stocks. 


Fluid milk sales were slightly larger in 1958 as a result of population increase but per 
capita sales declined. 


Fruits and Vegetables.—Most fruit crops were larger in 1958 than in 1957 ; apples, 
apricots and raspberries were the exceptions. Prices in Ontario for fruits for processing 
were at 1957 levels or lower, except for strawberries for which the minimum was sharply 


higher. The apple crop, estimated at 15,400,000 bu., was 3 p.c. below 1957 but 10 p.c. 
above the 1952-56 average. 


Commercial vegetable growers planted 195,000 acres in 1958, 5 p.c. less than in the 
previous year. In Eastern and Central Canada the season was later than usual but favour- 
able weather conditions prevailed during the late summer in the important vegetable- 
producing sections of southwestern Ontario. As a result of relatively larger packs in 


1957 and a consequent carryover, the acreages contracted for corn, peas and tomatoes 
for canning were lower in 1958. 


Other Principal Farm Products.—The 1958 tobacco crop was estimated at 
182,000,000 Ib., green weight, compared with 165,000,000 Ib. for 1957. Ontario flue- 
cured tobacco was calculated at 160,000,000 Ib. as against 148,000,000 Ib. in 1957. About 
136,000 acres were planted to tobacco, 119,000 acres in southern Ontario which was 
1,000 acres less than in the previous year. The Ontario Flue-cured Tobacco Growers’ 
Marketing Board reduced the basic acreage allotment per farm by 15 p.c. after allowing 


_ a basic exemption per farm of 15 p.c. and alloting acreage to more than one hundred new 


farms. It is interesting to note that research has made possible the raising of tobacco in the 


Ottawa Valley of Ontario and in the Annapolis Valley of Nova Scotia ; so far production 
in these areas is on a small scale. 


Cigarette consumption in Canada increased from 1,678 per capita in 1956 to 1,817 
in 1957 and further increases appear to have taken place judging from the release of 
16,000,000,000 cigarettes for consumption in the first half of 1958. 


The potato crop, estimated at about 38,000,000 cwt. for 1958, recorded a decline of 
nearly 9 p.c. from 1957. 


The volume of eggs marketed through registered grading stations showed little change 
in 1958 as compared with 1957. Heavier marketings in the western provinces offset a 
decrease in Eastern Canada. The price pattern reflected this situation; producers in 
Eastern Canada received somewhat higher prices than in 1957 and prices in Western 


Canada were close to the levels of the previous year. Exports increased, particularly 
to Venezuela. 


Wool prices declined severely in 1958 but, owing to the deficiency payment program 
under the Agricultural Stabilization Act and a small increase in production, producers 
received a higher return than in any year since 1952. 

64973-1—27 
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The 1958 maple crop, expressed as syrup, Was 2,400,000 gal., 21 p.c. below that of: 
1957 but close to the average production for the years 1951-55. Almost 90 p.c. of this 
crop was produced in the Province of Quebec. Higher prices on farmers’ markets reflected 
the reduced production. Exports of sugar were 6,200,000 Ib. in 1958, about 15 p.c. higher 
than in 1957. 


The honey crop in 1958 was estimated at 27,500,000; there were fewer beekeepers 
than in 1957 although more colonies were operated. Stocks at June 30, 1958, amounted 
to 10,000,000 Ib., reflecting the large 32,000,000-lb. crop harvested in 1957. 


Subsection 2.—Cash Income from the Sale of Farm Products, 1957 


Income from the sale of farm products in 1957 was estimated at $2,600,000,000, 
2.7 p.c. less than the preceding year’s estimated total of $2,700,000,000. The decline 
may be attributed in the main to lower cash returns from the sale of cereal grains which 
were offset only in part by higher returns from the sale of livestock and livestock products. 
On a regional basis, farm cash income in the two central provinces, Ontario and Quebec, 
and the two most westerly provinces, Alberta and British Columbia, was about the same 
as in 1956; in all other provinces it was lower. 


Field Crops.—Returns from the sale of field crops for 1957 were estimated at 
$869,000,000, about 11 p.c. less than the 1956 estimate. In addition to Wheat Board 
participation payments (included in this estimate since 1944) the 1957 estimate included 
net cash advances amounting to almost $25,000,000 made under the Prairie Grain Advance 
Payments Act. 


The effects of the decline in cash returns from the sale of field crops was borne almost _ 
entirely by Prairie Province farmers and can be attributed to smaller marketings and 
lower prices for wheat, oats and barley. With the exception of tobacco, returns from all — 
other field crops were only slightly lower than a year earlier and contributed little to the 
over-all drop of $117,000,000 from field crops. 


Livestock and Livestock Products.—Cash income from the sale of livestock and live- 
stock products, including poultry, dairy products, eggs and wool, was estimated at 
$1,600,000,000 for 1957, up $51,000,000 from the 1956 estimate. This increase was 


attributed mainly to larger cattle marketings in Prince Edward Island, Quebec and parti- — 


cularly in the three Prairie Provinces, where two-thirds of the increase originated from the 
sale of cattle and calves. Income from dairy products increased by $27,000,000 and from 
the sale of poultry by $3,700,000. 


”.—Cash Income from the Sale of Farm Products, by Source, 1955-57 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Norse.—Figures for 1926-54 will be found in DBS Reference Paper No. 26, Revised edition, Part II. 


Item 19557 1956* 1957 
“So on a a ae 
$7000 $000 $’000 
Grains, Seeds and Hay............--.sseee erence reese ee essen ecees 555,086 807,105 684,921 4 
Wheat..... Pe tare ice eh er eo og 331, 834 461, 808 375,509 
Wheat participation payments...........0+ sees e cere eee e eter nees 25,717 61,98 79,314 ; 
BRBSINE Si EGe «bec an Aina Hitia Salen « Aleletnimntades 2+ ale gaan tin Renee ag = 27,801 50, 543 37,784 
Oats participation payments. .....-.--. eee e eee eee e eee e reece eee 7,021 8,170 = 
(2d hE EOE EERE URGE ge eee EIT ee 69,748 98, 865 76, 604 
Barley participation payments ihe ashe wel g OS eae ee oa erate 14, 438 15,217 _ 
Canadian Wheat Board net cash advance payments — — 24,990 
GLE) SMe Soe eet ee thio RG SORES CRN sorte et oem eer Saas 6,545 14,376 4,003 
Wlaxsoedd . Scie cicnre wiastsworevatesaustote ties ays sitesiniate py -isleisisemrepe se Rpeoierse ners 41,034 61,938 58, 442 
Ge ghd Neeesa cs Re CREE ee MN her 20,761 22,003 20,996 
Clover and grass Sced.......... sss cece e cree cece eee enneneeereereces 8,955 10,720 6, 203 
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: 7.—Cash Income from the Sale of Farm Products, by Source, 1955-5%7—concluded 
( 
: . Item 1955: 1956: 1957 
i CRANE RSRCOT memes Rareaicmamee ac semen ae LL LT ————— 
| $’000 $’000 $000 
| Vegetables and Other Field ts Aopen Seen San ean 181,333 178,564 184,507 
| petoosrneees, earn ieioe () | wisdired Acyl eke. 3 33,979 43,395 37, 157 
ee ek Ls 58, 642 58, 643 58,095 
| I a os asset indi ee cisalaiciomned cvenenmsinbonsai den deeded 12, 875 12,397 16,192 
Gettin fan cok. 75, 837 64,129 73,063 
Livestock and BOUT 5b ERR tox 2b, SANBAG 4 La 883,171 925,412 953,383 
(ST COLERAINE MT Ob eee me ie 433,032 452, 431 482, 322 
Hg dies ARS a ss sce ap ce 10,084 9,776 10,137 
| SORT OS * <a AAs bn bl hebengey #1. G68 heh. oot.. dias 289, 563 298, 246 292,282 
bs SEIS SiO abet ee neal Hm IG hag i 150, 492 164,959 168, 642 
(— Madiat ll ER pee RGR Me nad Sree le mn a ic de 438,392 432,536 459,594 
RRS ER ae arias epee herd le a a 40,801 37,656 39,939 
Other Principal Farm Products................................... 146, 222 162,112 157,994 
Et eee Wee 28aor ye is teecs cor 132, 581 148, 877 143, 200 
EEE sae ts hee Bs aha eRe Eee EM AGRA eaRe LO 2,045 2,096 2,267 
ME Pes = Fee Gar hs apd oreo. .l. eet: 4,215 4,413 5,526 
Mr eee Cae 6 tee ah do lc wae 7,381 6,726 7,001 
Miscellaneous Farm Products....-................00..0........... 45,030 50,121 49, 265 
me eapeduicte s.0, Ye gs Me eeimna th gan ey 44, 485 54,816 46,140 
NS rept rhe ae cant eer soa: ota Geen mm, 15,678 15,198 16,118 
Totals, Cash Income from Farm Products............ 2,350,198 2,663,520 2,591,861 
» Supplementary payments}... eee 33, 338 5, 004 1,987 
Totals, Cash Income................................... 233835536 2, 668, 524 2,593,848 
1 Includes payments made under the Prairie Farm Assistance Act; other government subsidies have been 
included in cash income from individual commodities. 
8.—Cash Income from the. Sale of Farm Products, by Province, 1955-57 
Norz.—Figures for 1926-54 will be found in DBS Reference Paper No. 25, Revised edition, Part IT. 
Zi Province 1955" 1956" 1957 
4 ? ? ? 
| . $7000 $’000 $’000 
| Serine tt. atte M rd flere (Seb dG’ agi bes a 
| ale ei 26, 054 26, 626 24, 509 
| re rarer er ee ee ERR aT 40, 139 44, 423 41,955 
| Me AR, 200. a0id “teal Maebes) MOAN 40,639 49,288 44,813 
: NN Sor ee er he ih ie eh 398, 855 389, 499 387,915 
es ROMY Toco 766, 237 790, 496 791,477 
) Mt EL i2... Sones ote easth Gon Med Ul iy 175,973 211,415 203, 849 
ESL Leristluaiins 20 sextelivy Lieviay ta. uc mahi au 427,204 597, 884 538, 857 
eG ee 369, 411 437, 846 440,740 
ee) Colirmbia 0 Se ce 105, 686 116, 043 117,746 
| 221) piomon a aME Rieeatet inert alce aie Sele aia ie” de 25 350,198 25 663,520 2,591, 861 
° 


, Net Income of Farm Operators from Farming Operations, 1957.—After moving 
_ slowly upward for two years, farm net income dropped back in 1957 to the 1954 level of 
| slightly more than $1,000,000,000. This decline of 28 p.c. from the 1956 level was the 
| result of lower net income to farmers in all provinces except British Columbia and Ontario 
where it increased by 4p.c. Farm net income was about 25 p.c., 4 p.c. and 47 p.c. lower 
in 1957 than in 1956 for the Maritime Provinces, Quebec and the Prairie Provinces respec- 


| _ tively. The increase in Ontario and British Columbia was almost sufficient to offset the 
64973-1—274 
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reduction in Quebec and the Maritime Provinces but the major portion of the decline, | 


$395,000,000 of the total of $403,000,000, resulted from a smaller grain crop and smaller 
grain marketings in the Prairie Provinces compared with a year earlier. 


In all provinces farm expenses and depreciation charges were lower in 1957 than in: 


1956, which tended to offset somewhat the effects of lower income. 


9.—Net Income of Farm Operators from Farming Operations, 1955-57 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Norz.—Includes estimated value of farm homes and supplementary payments made under the provisions of the 
Prairie Farm Assistance Act. 


nal 


Item 1955° 1956° 1957 

$7000. $’000 $000 
1. Cash income from sale of farm productasietied. thy -hee: ene. ee 2,350, 198 2,663, 520 2,591, 861 
5 Wenenine i KiNG noite eae oo no aren SOU Sn Pe 328, 435 329,271 327, 435 
3 Value of Changesin INVENbOrY. (a, tk. yes Pee hee ee Ree rane 211, 853 220,042 —138, 667 
4, Gross income (Items LOA Bye eos ees et 824 pp 2,890, 486 3, 212, 833 2,780,629 
5, UO perating CxPeneeae. pos cfr game aes 25) sae eb emen ser apn ss oe 1,349,071 1,475, 884 1, 443, 362 
6. Depreciation charges......---2--s2+seycttysesttt ey as 284,789 284,749 285,349 
7. Total operating expenses and depreciation (Items 5s6)e see oe 1, 633, 860 1,760, 633 Le72se7 U1 
8. Net income excluding supplementary payments (Items 4—7)...... 1, 256, 626 1, 452, 200 1,051,918 
9. Supplementary payments. ...........e-ser reset teers te et ee tees: 33, 338 5,004 1,987 


Net Income of Farm Operators from Farming Operations 
tenis S-9)0e eb ea op ee ae 1,289,964 1,457, 204 1,053,905 


10.—Net Income of Farm Operators from Farming Operations, by Province, 1955-57 


Nors.—Net income includes estimated rental value of farm homes and supplementary payments made under 
the provisions of the Prairie Farm Assistance Act. 
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Province 19557 19567 1957 
$000 $’000 $’000 
Newtoundland igacs <i.« cso awa wane « eke wipe omi ne ean as” ss as ie 

Prince Wdwartd Msland sorts. ee. ky euke eee ee tee cnet ene ees 11,961 12,608 8, 822 
Nova Scotia. Sciweas » ac SRF pti “a sie oe ee 15, 957 17,245 13, 567 
New. Brunswick Gre ie. OUn Yr nce lay emt Oh eR Bn in Pe PR 17,879 26, 686 20, 133 
QuCbeCs. feos ee age anes ene sical ae en aro Seas 228, 482 192,724 185, 425 
OeterlOn oe eae een © Bae Resear ae nnn See Pee UP ners ei 332, 457 310,674 321,957 
Manitobe. 2.02. de copancset held Seas eat rn ae earn 91,950 130,375 77,103 
Gack ate Howell. . 1 SMGOS: Sonne ok - SEM b ac os de welt oie hee oe sage ae Rie es 333, 748 441,733 186,973 
Alierta oo ov be oc ces «ot an tte cule ates A hae eee nae eaoe 209, 199 272, 096 184, 562 
British Colum bia: hestetee as bows -Gaae <8 ee ae ee ae 48,331 53,063 55, 363 
Totals... oiled hod ewes dove eee OES canta erent 1,289,964 1,457,204 | 1,053,905 


Subsection 3.—Volume of Agricultural Production 


A preliminary estimate places the index of physical volume of agricultural production 
for 1957 at 130.5 (1935-39 =100), about 23 p.c. below the all-time high estimate of 169.2 
for 1956. As stated previously, the decline in total agricultural production in 1957 from 
the high level of 1956 was largely attributable to the substantial reduction in output 
of grains in Western Canada. Somewhat lesser contributions to the decline in total 
production were smaller outputs of livestock and tobacco. Increased production was 
recorded for almost all the remaining items considered in the index. 


Reduced total agricultural production took place in all provinces except Prince 
Edward Island and British Columbia. On a percentage basis, the reductions ranged 
from less than 3 p.c. in Nova Scotia to about 44 p.c. in Saskatchewan. Percentage 
increases were 11.4 p.c. in Prince Edward Island and just over 13 p.c. in British Columbia. 
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11.—Index Numbers of Physical Volume of Agricultural Production, by Province, 1948-57 

(1935-39=100. Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Nore.—For a description of this index, methods and coverage, see DBS Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural 
“ee for pee 1952. Figures for 1935-44 are given in the 1950 Year Book, p. 420, and for 1945-47 in the 
1956 edition, p. 423. 


Year Eis.) Nes, N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. || Total 
JOS eee: ae re <a 133.3 91.8 124.3 121.6 119.0 143.8 131.8 118.5 143.7 125.1 
GET ars eee Seen ae 158.8 105.1 145.8 126.4 124.9 125.7 128.1 98.1 148.7 122.3 
UOT ae 148.2 105.2 140.2 136.3 128.1 137.8 168.3 121.8 134.2 137.8 
POMS i ee Aree, 119.5 87.7 110.4 139.0 128.6 146.4 218.1 LO 126.9 154.7 
UO en 142.3 80.6 109.4 124.7 119.6 164.6 267.4 174.8 133.3 166.2 
JEG i a ne 142.8 80.6 121.6 132.9 12905 131.3 230.5 158.6 136.3 157.9 
LOSS See ee eee 150.3 88.7 114.1 129.8 128.6 102.1 108.8 119.4 131.4 119.5 
iS ean oe UES Ee or 150.0 93.3 135.9 143.8 128.6 127.3 210.8 141.2 131.2 150.2 
SUNS e ee aes Tee 140.1 95.4 27.9 139.0 135.2 172.0 252.1 168.8 127.7 9.2 
ES EG ne Sra eee 156.1 93.1 123.3 133.9 131.3 125.4 140.7 118.2 144.5 130.5 


Subsection 4.—Field Crops 


Following the excellent growing season in 1956, prairie farmers experienced drought 
conditions in 1957. Saskatchewan, in particular, and Alberta received only scattered rains 
through most of the growing period and as a result crop production was well below the 
average of recent years. The Maritimes also suffered from dry conditions early in the 
season, although August and September rains improved the situation. In contrast, growing 
conditions were generally excellent during most of the summer in Quebec and Ontario. 
Conditions for crop production were excellent also in British Columbia. However, in the 
Peace River area of British Columbia and Alberta, heavy rains held up the harvest 
and a large amount of grain which remained in the fields over the winter could not be 
recovered. Hail losses in 1957 were extensive as many moderate to severe storms swept 
across the prairies. Of the 21 crops for which estimates were made in 1957, production 
was greater than the previous year for fall rye, corn for grain, soybeans, potatoes, rape- 
seed, sunflower seed, fodder corn and sugar beets. New production records were estab- 
lished for soybeans and rapeseed. 


Marketings of the five major grains (wheat, oats, barley, rye and flaxseed) totalled 
585,445,000 bu. in 1956-57 and 575,570,000 bu. in the 1957-58 crop year. These amounts 
were well below the record 1952-53 year when marketings reached 844,855,000 bu. but 
compared favourably with the ten-year ( 1946-47—1955-56) average of 571,076,000 bu. 
Combined exports of the same grains (including wheat flour, rye flour, rolled oats and oat- 
meal, malt, and pot and _ pearl barley) amounted to 389,045,000 bu. in 1956-57 and 
441,170,000 bu. in 1957-58. Exports during the period were well above the ten-year average 
of 370,970,000 bu. Stocks of grain continued to mount in 1956-57 but, because of the 
small crop in 1957 and relatively high exports, disappearance during 1957-58 amounted 
to more than production and, as a result, stocks of grain were drawn down. 


The gross value of production of principal field crops on Canadian farms in 1956, 
based on average prices received by farmers throughout the 1956-57 crop year, was 
estimated at $1,870,444,000. On the basis of partial price returns and reflecting reduced 
crop production, the 1957 value decreased sharply to $1,342,178,000. These amounts 
were well below the record-breaking year of 1952 when the total reached $2,306,397,000 
and the 1951 total of $2,120,301,000. Estimates of the value of the 1957 crops, based on 
average prices received by farmers during the complete crop year will be published in one 


of the regularly scheduled DBS crop reports and in the Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural 
Statistics. 
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12.—Acreages, Yields and Prices of Principal Field Crops 1953-57, with 
Five-Year Average 1945-49 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Nore.—Most of the figures in this table have been revised since the publication of the 1957-58 Year Book. 


Crop Yield P Aver- rpoed Crop Yield P Aver- Total 
and Area per dem age oe and Area er ig age = pe 
ear ae duction Price Value! Ven cre duction Price Value 
000 000 $ per ’ 000 000 $ per ’ 
acres bu. bu. bu. $'000 acres bu. bu. u. $'000 
Mixed 
Wheat— Grains— 
Av. 1945-49..] 24,558 | 14.8 | 362,774 | 1.62 587,412 || Av. 1945-49. .| 1,226 35.9 44,046 | 0.84 36, 988 
Ob Re ae eer 26,384 | 24.0 | 634,040 | 1.33 844,503 |} 19538......... 1,550 | 43.7 67,740 | 0.85 57, 269 
NODES eet cccte ec 25,539 | 18.0 | 331,981 1.94 Atl, FSW OSs oe ee. 1,670 | 38.1 63,648 | 0.84 53,215 
5 ORS eee Se Sei 22,660 | 22.9 | 519,178 1.376 veZ09, 461 NeL95o e Aee ye: 1,701 | 39.0 66,266 | 0.84 55,726 
ROBO Hoe acl 22,781 | 25.2 | 573,040 | 1.25 714, OU9 NW 19564. S44. - 2 1,560 | 42.7 66,618 | 0.84 56,008 
TOBE |. efecto yeloee 21,031 | 17.6 | 370,508 | 1.09 AQ2 899s 1907 a aea~ ae 1,452 | 43.6 63,292 | 0.76 47,910 
2 Oe, } ; 
Jats 45-49..| 11,513 | 28.4 | 326,437 | 0.67 | 219,370 | 1963. moa Wee Ted ob a ate 
1 OGScurAnnets. 2 9'873 | 41.9 | 413.971 | 0.63 | 259,616 || jon.) 11 1.178 | 9.3 | 10°998 | 2.54] 27,963 
Th ae 10,052 | 30.5 | 306,401 | 0.67 | 206,537 || jo55.. 011. 1936 | 10.3 | 18,990 | 2.77 | 52,669 
19BE ccs noes 10958 | 36.5 | 399,451 | 0.67 | 265,749 || jong. |||... 3041 | 11.5 | 34991 | 2.56 | 89,631 
OSG) Sees 11,707 | 44.8 | 524,517 | 0.57 | 300, 2354 1057 0 PL. 3 486 5.5 19. 179 | 2.54 48. 724 
OST seer 11,017 | 34.5 | 380,599 | 0.56 214, 145 are : é . : 
ca, 000 $ per 
Barley Parana Sy |osseol) ah zeit cd antbee 
s v. 1945-49... it 95.3 39,70 1.83 2,522 
Av. 1945-49..| 6,569 | 21.5 | 141,171 | 0.95 133, 431 TGiGancg twice 394 1129.0 41,758 | 1.31 54°910 
LQ 5S ese: t 8,908 | 29.4 | 262,121 | 0.86 224,681 
LODar te ce 304 1105.8 32,202 | 2.42 78,021 
154 vs acre. 7,842 | 22.3 | 175,198 | 0.89 155, 280 
1955 9887 | 25.4 | 251,102 | 0.87 | 219,143 LOSS REL ee 313 |128.2 AQ 152 eat a 70,992 
ans 4 : j ‘ VO5G cc cee 312 1135.4 42,325 | Ja 74,274 
LODG ert «oe 8,390 | 32.1 | 269,067 0:79 1,211,273 
1 Rehm 9'403 | 23.0 | 215,993 | 0.71 | 153,474 || 1957..-.-.--- 312 |141.2 | 44,077 | 1.45 | 64,029 
7000 $ per 
Tame Hay— ton tons ton 
ey 1945-49.. 1,192 | 11.1 | 13,182 | 1.85 | 24,362 | Av. 1945-49.) 10,535 | 1.59 | 16,729 |14.99 | 250,847 
W953i c.j07- Merde 1,505 | 19.2 28,845 | 0.82 23: 609 Wl A953 voces hae 10,564 | 1.89 20,018 |13.75 | 275, 250 
OHS eave srseyate's 787 | 16.3 12,812 | 0.92 TT Saba ameter 10,737 | 1.87 20,121 113.98 | 281,195 
TO5OWA. Gee 746 | 18.6 13,840 | 0.92 12 7D CNWIOSDS.2 Sek fee 10,842 | 1.86 20,186 115.05 | 303,837 
NO DG her onka ds 547 | 15.4 8,434 | 1.00 8) 42 We We 1066 ge oe 10,922 | 1.80 19,655 |15.40 |. 302,698 
TOY fe Ca ae ae 551 |} 15.5 8,539 | 0.88 Lee Da OU eto O Laren ey 


11/452 | 1.68 | 19,188 |15.23 | 292, 255 
1 Gross value of farm production; does not represent cash income from sales. 


13.—Acreages, Production and Values of Principal Field Crops, by Province, 1956 and 1957, 
with Five-Year Average 1945-49 
(Exclusive"of Newfoundland) 


DN — a 


Area Total Production Gross Farm Value 


Field Crop 
and Province 
Average Average Average 


| cm ee See 


000 ac. | 000 ac. | 000 ac. |} ‘000 bu. | ’000 bu. | ’000 bu. $000 $000 $’000 


WheaGinit. <0 24,558 | 22,781 | 21,031 || 362,774 | 573,040 370,508 || 587,412 | 714,053 442,570 
Pin SIsland soe .c scr 2 3 3 54 84 78 84 142 126 
Nova Scotia........ 1 1 1 23 20 17 34 35 27 
New Brunswick.... 2 2 2 46 61 68 ul 102 112 
OUebee terion tae 12 15 15 206 365 393 313 606 621 “SI 
Ontario— 

Winterten saasc - 621 625 590 18, 100 20, 000 19,588 28, 358 28, 800 25,464 
Spring’ faone.. eet 40 17 15 810 357 333 1, 287 550 433 
Manitoba........... 2,420 2,199 2,114 48,000 56, 000 45,000 79, 827 72,800 55, 350 
Saskatchewan...... 14,438 | 14,569 | 13,365 185,000 355, 000 211,000 301,085 440, 200 253,200 
‘Al pertavae: cache <: 6,915] 5,296] 4,881 108,000 | 140,000 93,000 |} 171,983 | 169,400 106, 020 


British Columbia... 106 54 45 2,615 1,153 1,031 4,365 1,418 | 1,217 
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13.—Acreages, Production and Values of Princi 


1957 


11,017 


Average 


1945-49 


CcS——— | | | | | 


000 ac. 


000 bu. 
326,437 
3 


2,221 
6, 136 
32,961 
56,770 
49,000 
96,000 
75, 000 
4,535 


141,171 
6 


pal Field Crops, by 
Five-Year Average 1945-49—continued 


Average 
1945-49 


1956¥ 
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Province, 1956 and 1957, 


|S | 


$000 


219,370 
3,113 


$000 
300,234 
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13.—Acreages, Production and Values of Principal Field Crops, by Province, 1956 and 1957, 


with Five-Year Average 1945-49—concluded 


vie Area Total Production Gross Farm Value 
ie rop t... 8. eee 
and Province Average Average Average 
1945-49 1956 1957 1945-49 1956° 1957 1945-49 1956' 1957 


womens 0) 0. Pe ol, ee ee, ee | ee 


000 ac. | 7000 ac. | 000 ac. | 000 bu. | 7000 bu. | 7000 bu. $’000 $'000 $000 


Flaxseed............. 1,164 3,041 3,486 9,502 34,991 19,179 37,188 89,631 48,549 
Ontario... eseceee «ot 39 17 12 463 227 163 1,879 638 414 
IManitobaiaenrrcs oe 449 789 865 4,267 8,000 3,500 16, 732 20,720 8,680 
Saskatchewan...... 526 1,710 2,025 3,360 19,500 10, 500 12, 872 50,115 26,670 
AMDerta t. oasis os .ers ok 146 511 572 i3is 7,100 4,900 5,000 17,750 12,495 
British Columbia... 4 14 12 3 164 116 149 408 290 

000 lb. 000 lb. 000 Ib. 

Sunflower Seed...... 29 30 30 16,312 20,750 12,000 952 807 480 
Manitobaanc sete sk 29 33 30 16,312 20, 750 12,000 952 807 480 

Rapeseed............ 40 302 618 29,663 299,820 433,058 1,746 10,518 13, 902 
Manitoba see. cec cs se _— 29 28 — 24,150 17,188 =< 869 516 
Saskatchewan...... 40 297 520 29, 663 252, 450 364, 000 1,746 8, 836 11, 830 
Albertacdesres eas eee = 26 70 — 23, 220 51,870 —_ 813 1,556 

1000 bu. | 7000 bu. ’000 bu. 

Shelled Corn........ 244 509 514 11,038 27,814 29,613 14,056 33,0078 34, 950 
@ntario-& seen eee 231 502 503 10, 734 27,636 29,325 13,726 33, 163 34, 604 
Manitoba........... 13 7 12 304 178 288 330 214 346 


000 ewt. | ’000 ewt. | ’000 cwt. 


Potatoes............. 417 312 312 39, 704 42,325 44,077 72,522 74,274 76,302 
PAH Wsland. 2 sce% 46 42 46 5,993 7,012 9,028 7,746 10,378 11,736 
Nova Scotia........ 16 10 10 1, 767 1,438 1,754 3, 436 2,948 3,210 
New Brunswick.... 61 46 46 8,730 9,148 9, 200 18,241 12,899 11,960 
Quebec: Fimo csie os of 118 99 98 8,956 10,129 11,552 17,485 21,201 21,602 
Onitario.e peek. cock 92 54 55 8,004 7,565 7,260 16,877 13, 238 12,342 
Manitobatee.s.cee-& a1 16 15 1,405 1,831 1,055 Oe OTke 2,234 2,986 
Saskatchewan...... 24 15 14 1, 230 1205 754 2,570 2,649 2,262 
Alberta tome. «cane 23 20 NG 1,679 2228 1,400 3, 706 So. 3,878 
British Columbia... 16 10 10 1,940 1,764 2,074 5,089 4,922 6,326 

000 tons | ’000 tons | ’000 tons 

Field Roots.......... 72 40 33 9251 425 309 12,845 9,033 8,243 
P.E. Island......... 8 7 6 119 85 80 1,906 isi? 1,440 
Nova Scotia........ 6 4 3 72 56 46 1 1,534 1,472 
New Brunswick.... 7 3 3 66 30 oe 1,086 858 930 
Quebec. d.fn8 dass nk 14 10 8 114 83 63 2,712 200k 1,701 
@untariow eee seek 36 16 13 343 171 135 5, 409 2,907 2,700 

Tame Hay........... 10,535 | 10,922 | 11,452 16,729 19,655 19,188 || 250,847 | 302,698 295,177 
P.E. Island......... 221 205 210 333 422 273 4,620 5,064 4,368 
Nova Scotia.......- 403 314 314 699 691 502 11,773 12, 438 10, 542 
New Brunswick.... 534 399 392 748 758 706 11,849 9, 854 11,296 
Quebec.) sas. sce 3,959 | 3,487 | 3,497 5,526 6, 102 5,770 87,681 94,581 95, 205 
Ontaxrio.t sence coese 3,371 | 3,290 | 3,350 6, 128 6,416 6, 600 86, 292 97, 844 94,050 
Manitoba........... 324 634 722 556 1,268 1,275 6,021 12,680 12,750 
Saskatchewan...... 481 647 723 681 1,068 800 9,029 14, 685 11, 200 
WAlbertadeeenees ocak 940 | 1,614} 1,887 1,370 2,276 2,370 19,053 35,278 36, 142 
British Columbia 302 332 357 688 654 892 14, 530 20,274 19,624 

Fodder Corn......... 404 394 371 3,509 3,450 3,612 17,951 16,519 17,058 
Quebec: hacen nce or 71 79 68 6 631 652 4,172 4,291 3,912 
Onitario.$ hese nesses 308 290 280 2,790 2,653 2,831 12,910 11,010 12 ore 
Manitoba svecs. + 8 16 19 18 58 98 ) 2 588 540 
Saskatchewan...... 5 2 14 6 137 72 65 
British Columbia... 4 4 42 62 34 309 558 170 

Sugar Beets.......... 66 79 84 690 893 1,054 9,080 15,470 13,948 

HEWOGadaieen cease’ 3 6 27 55 344 823 1,070 
Ontarions.eieccew eae 22 14 20 219 145 265 2,950 2,205 3,614 
Manitobacesseaqete 11 23 21 90 229 219 eas 3,855 2,743 
Alberta. ce soten os 30 36 37 354 464 493 4,672 8, 587 6,521 


1 Includes British Columbia. 
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14.—Acreages and Production of Grain in the Prairie Provinces, 1952-57 


Nore.—Many of the figures in this table have been revised since the publication of the 1957-58 Year Book. 


SS ee eee 
SS ——————————S==—=[{={£=&——Eqw 


Grain 1952 | 1953 


1954 1955 1956 1957 
ACREAGES 

7000 000 000 000 ’000 000 

acres acres acres acres acres acres 
CPR MLE Beye. ccc, ho Chae B aleyese ciece 254372 25,517 24,707 21,964 22,064 20,360 
SO cl ore. 2h one O a fate oa 7,560 6,490 6,715 7,788 8,658 7,805 
BMS MEEN, ©. 4. cusics. chetsic Sts \bbo.» 2. « sale «5.0 8,145 8, 599 7,568 9,638 8,181 9, 209 
SIMS Reis 5 520s Syotsys apbysss 155% + 6 serars aance 1, 153 1, 421 687 665 452 455 
SCO d. Hm. loc cbse cedece 1,027 908 1,148 1, 809 3,010 3, 462 

a a SE EES ee ee SR ad 0 Se etl et a. 
PRODUCTION 

000 bu. ’000 bu. 7000 bu. 000 bu. ’000 bu. 7000 bu. 
SE Soe ee eS re 678,000 604, 000 305, 000 497,000 551,000 349, 000 
MIRTLE Rees cata Gd. an eee see 346,000 276,000 196,000 290, 000 400, 000 234, 000 
LEA ne ge 6 re rr 281,000 251,000 167,000 244, 000 262,000 209, 000 
SO a eee ee Oe ae ee 22,320 26,900 10,790 12,300 6,350 6,300 
ecg 4 het Gees Sew 0, 3k afsests ok 10,700 9,100 10,700 18,700 34, 600 18,900 


————— 


Stocks of Grain in Canada.—Table 15 shows the stocks of Canadian grain on 
hand in Canada and in the United States on July 31 for the years 1952-57, with averages 
for the five-year periods 1940-44 and 1945-49. Stocks in Canada are separated into those 
in commercial positions and those on farms. Stocks on farms and in country elevators 
in the Prairie Provinces are given separately. 


SUPPLY AND DISPOSITION OF PRINCIPAL GRAINS ,* 


CROP MEAR J957—-58 
THOUSAND BUSHELS 


DOMESTIC 
CARRYOVER 1956-57 1957-58 PRODUCTION . EXPORTS USE CARRYOVER 1957—58 


oy Soy 
eS... P <S OXY VA, 
rx % 4 444 
| 226,215} 3 380,599" ALLEEOCOYASLLS 
— VIZ TLE. 
EI ‘ 4 YIGGs oe Lie 


OATS 


yy fie, 
142,779 a) WY 80,297 — |} 160,236 = 118,306 
x A LLOLL 


BARLEY 


favs + Berne —fisoss — fate =| ses 


RYE AND FLAXSEED 


%*IMPORTS OF 84,000 BUSHELS (ALL GRAINS), REPRESENTING LESS THAN 4% OF TOTAL SUPPLY,NOT INCLUDED, 


64973-1—28 
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15.—Carryover of Canadian Grain as at July 31, 1952-57, with Five- Year Average 1940-49: 


Norse.—Figures for individual years before 1952 will be found in the corresponding table of previous editions — 
of the Year Book. Many of the figures in this table have been revised since the publication of the 1957-58 edition. 


LE ee, nnn 


In Prairie Provinces 
Total in Total Commercial | On Farms 
As at July 31— Canada and in Storage in In 
United States Canada in Canada On Farms Country 
Canada Elevators 
Wheat— bu. 
W/ NE pam aye 1 ay. ©, epee anes 431,102,442 408, 734, 141 351,581,341 57,152, 800 54,960,000 154,370,863 — 
Av. 1945-49.........6- 119, 587, 196 115, 603, 876 82,718,676 32, 885, 200 31, 265, 600 24,698,778 
AGB 2 colar ice erator 217,177, 826 914, 934, 143 195, 672, 143 19, 262,000 18,000,000 98,782, 136 
che -o oe ote adtearsaee = 3's 383, 185, 486 382,545, 625 288, 829, 625 93,716, 000 91,000,000 154,702,768 
ata hs ete toners aysi'e ovals 618, 675, 202 618, 567,923 386, 707, 923 231, 860, 000 228,000,000 211,475,266 
ODD ne hi aske iene 536, 748, 472 536, 302, 394 375,368, 811 137, 855, 000 134, 000,000 221,665,852 
ODO S Circe pert apteate tet. 579,573, 811 578, 802,924 374,597,924 204, 205, 000 202,000, 000 234, 727, 789 
Sy eee eke eta aoe 729,545, 846 729,334, 787 410, 174, 787 319, 160, 000 315,000, 000 235, 035, 208 
Oats— 
WA vel 940 44s amacse ss 6 74,984,299 74,212,213 16,435,613 57,776, 600 43, 826, 600 6,500,924 
Ary. 1945—40 0. a oheaimces 70,725, 656 69, 841,382 18, 954, 582 50, 886, 800 41,042, 800 5,091,295 — 
HO5IS As evans saa 108, 358, 284 104, 861, 518 47,025,518 57, 836,000 45,000, 000 25,455,272 a 
LOSS Ashcnemc weds ih 144, 409,075 143, 525, 521 52,865, 521 90, 660, 000 78, 500, 000 38,504,134 — 
TOBA eh cask She o's 125, 768, 957 125, 768, 957 28, 518, 957 97,250,000 85,000,000 19,848,364 
WOH Rerhae deters ceca 83, 967, 243 83, 967, 243 30, 567, 243 53, 400, 000 40,000,000 16,516,871 
MOS GRE os tas Reeds See als 119, 105, 841 118, 285, 166 47,085, 166 71,200, 000 60,000, 000 24, 269,986 
LOE AS cn 4s < es 226, 215, 327 226, 110,796 54,010, 796 172, 100, 000 155,000,000 41,063, 069 
Barley— 
Nr GA0—44 vous oss 6 29 , 922, 222 28,868,755 | 12,191,755 16,677,000 15, 453,000 4,138,057 | 
Av. 1945-49.........0% 29,747, 854 29,512,098 12, 702,098 16, 810, 000 16, 140,000 3,842,261 
OBS Sacecronneeanee vere 79,503,741 79, 286, 664 57,810, 664 21, 476,000 21,000, 000 26,916,163 
Tae eaten aici oa 111, 666, 834 111,260, 514 73,025,514 38, 235, 000 37,000,000 47,738,023 © 
1OD4S. eo Leer bose mee 145,910,370 145,910,370 49,100,370 96, 810, 000 95,000,000 31,750,779 
QE) Meares ee tcac ir eietccs 91, 488, 186 91,488, 186 49,178, 186 42,310,000 40,000,000 32,095, 796 
ORG Tey, teen aed 110, 947,935 110, 947,935 60, 482, 9385 50, 465, 000 49,000,000 33, 152, 220 
NC sy Rn Pt eh 142,778, 542 142, 692, 307 61,712,307 80,980, 000 79,000,000 87,247,122 
Rye— 4 
Av. 1940-44. ...0...60- 6, 897, 205 4,942,647 3, 260, 247 1,682, 400 1,617, 800 1,172,857 
Av. 1945-49........... 3,278,777 Snider oe 2,023,372 1, 100, 200 1,053, 400 544,436 — 
NOS Dc anancntass aes 8,774, 397 8,197,089 6,171,089 2,026, 000 1, 980, 000 2,232,344 — 
LOS SRR ora wero eaes aa 17,540, 618 16, 638, 159 127 133159 4,505, 000 4, 400, 000 3,417,245 © 
OAs cscs natenee easy cee 22,235,477 22,235,477 6, 425,477 15, 810,000 15, 650,000 3,616,842 
OB Die a ce ear aie sate 19, 934, 653 19, 844, 103 8,214, 103 11, 630.000 11, 450,000 3,148,206 
WG5 Gots co ae ete ie 15, 713,037 15,639,314 6,134,314 9,505,000 9, 400,000 3,392,699 
aly eee eines Garren tAC Go 14, 159, 691 14, 141,691 3,501,691 10, 640, 000 10,300,000 1,500,352 
Flaxseed— 
Av. 1940-44.........-. 1,923, 885 1,923, 885 1, 667,525 256, 360 251,700 373, 895 
AN Sh 940-4962 oc esc 3,888,325 3, 888, 325 3,423,525 464, 800 461, 400 240, 711 
TODS wa ceweetaeine cists arene 2,905,918 2,905,918 2,054,918 851,000 815,000 526,003 — 
CGR ee seas Soto0 5 4,301,420 4,301, 420 2,468, 420 1, 833,000 1, 800, 000 972,940. 
NOE ireic sia ete orayaee reunions 3,489,712 3,489,712 1,547,712 1,942,000 1, 900, 000 441,588 
OB ie rera ties menses: Rees 2,587,064 2,587, 064 909, 064 1, 678, 000 1,650,000 98,586 
ORG. wai wesc eesti 2,997,471 2,997,471 2,067,471 930, 000 930,000 239, 523 


ba ksisie'a ak 6,2 s'e'a 7,580. 565 7,580, 565 6,060, 565 


1,520,000 1,500,000 1,644,943 


Subsection 5.—Livestock and Poultry 

Livestock.—The numbers of livestock on farms in the different provinces for 1957 

and 1958 are given in Table 16 and the average value per head of farm livestock is given til 
by province, in Table 17, 


16.—Livestock on Farms, by Province, at June 1, 1957 and 1958 i 


** 


Province and Item 1957 1958 Province and Item 1957 1958 
No. No. No. No. 

Newfoundland siavvelte nota ievaltabaiy? =r eas es Par) Nova Seotia— 

Prince Edward Island— Horsew, [ates ® bs eee 16,700 15, 000 
HOrseS.....+s0ssseeeeeeerees 13, 800 12,500.) -yqsnie Howe... meek, ee 79.000 71. 300 
INDIES OWS Lastacuuastac ese: Ges 43, 500 AD A00 "vo ae eae A a ’ ’ se 
Other cattle... + shusonme o-« 79,500 71,600 || Other cattle............-++: 98, 000 85,700 
Sheep....+.<. SBCkIoR» VOM) 2 33, 000 33,000: || Sheep.vnseca+seereesvineenes 83, 000 80,000 
iid 10 Ue ene eY SICICREIEEIR IOS VI 45,000 51,000 iA Oo) aaNSe Mey ST ORE RPRTIRCR TT Sieh 31,000 37,000 


1 Cows and heifers, two years old or over, kept for milk purposes. 
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16.—Livestock on Farms, by Province, at June 1, 1957 and 1958—concluded 


iA LL 


Province and Item 1957 
No. 
New Brunswick— 
Li 2 OR ee ea ae 18, 200 
MBL COWS! ho co5 sie odee 84, 000 
Renter OAC... 6c ok we cok 97,000 
Stele AR Se oe ee 66, 000 
CV ee 52,000 
Quebec— 
[ECO E Son 5 A n'a 155,000 
Pekoeowals- 3...) ... 1,080, 000 
memerncattles. ...... aan... 960, 006 
GINS, eee te eee eee ee 331,000 
IE ke SSAC I I Seceablal See 874, 000 
Ontario— 
PGEAES. SON ced oo 130,000 
Milk cows! 1,012,000 
ener cattle... occ... ss... 1,958,000 
OEE o Se ee Oe oe eee 387,000 
BMV IGM ee. osc Poe cae el. chls 1,565, 000 
Manitoba— 
LUISE eames 00> ee ie i 71,000 
POO W Bos... 152 occas «oh 220,060 
ther cattle. . 205. (eke. 8 665, 000 
SSE ee 71,000 
ee eset cee 316,000 


1 Cows and heifers, two years old or over, kept for milk purposes. 


1958 Province and Item 

No. 

Saskatchewan— 

16,500 ELOTSGS i = ys. Mee yo cies. 

80, 500 Milk"cows!". eee. 

89, 500 Other’eattle, Ya: Pe. 

67, 000 SHeGh TT eeee ce 

59, 000 ICING 4). te oe 

jot heal 
OTSCS.. Me telah MEE nd te oe 
147,000 Mati cowsts, -..ttdea. ss. ee 
1,082,000 
WEnercattle..c wees... 
908, 000 SI 
320, 000 S 1€ep siete Se ES > ME ee twas ene 
1 é 060, 000 WW LUNG: cc iatetatehece Satheb aco nie sae 
British Columbia— 
Horses; Wye. -Aeeee. «... ORS 
115,000 Milk cowstsSs, (S26 lo. BS 
1,015,000 |} Other cattle................ 
1,930,000 ree). yet. ew. sco tae 
383, 000 RING. nee ih fs Meat. cs oe 
1, 850, 000 Yukon and N.W.T........... 
Totais— 

605000 | PMOrses). 55.0)... B54.;.. tes 
218,000 || Milk cows!................. 
647,000 Other cattle................ 

185.000 ||| Sheep s. aoos. oho... ae 
455,000 1 Swine:.... 0c... 


1957 
No. 
160, 000 


140, 000 
280, 000 
2,320,000 
450,000 
1,300, 000 


3,147,000 


1958 
No. 


148, 000 
254, 000 
1, 606, 000 
175, 000 
890, 000 


132,000 
275,000 
2,225, 000 
470,000 
1,710,000 


24,000 
91,000 
309, 000 
90,000 
52,000 


675,000 
3,129,200 
7,871,800 
1,696, 000 
6,164,000 


’ 17,.— Average Value per Head of Farm Livestock, by Province, 1957 and 1958 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland and the Yukon and Northwest Territories) 


Province and Item 1957 
$ 
Prince Edward Is!and— 
mses. Two shed 92 
JACEE con re 83 
MMMcCCOWS!. ee ef. 127 
Oihercattle ih. i kk 59 
ee ee 15 
ony Lan Be ciel ie le aaa el he 31 
Nova Scotia— 
LSE id TOE ay Ss be a 68 a 119 
MPMRLIO. So cece cece 88 
Mee OOWH!. 6. okt. ac. seeds, 123 
PNP CATE ose. se cen 60 
mee. S280! FU DG»: 13 
oo ooo oom cd ok 28 
New Brunswick— 
PEER. a ce ek cote. Alt 
ae a ee 85 
meer cows. .|.. deyie... 118 
Sumner cattle...,........... 56 
ae 16 
Ret WS. 1. oY... 3 
Quebec— 
BEE Ba og ot sic, ci. «.. 152 
SEE ete e .keks aw... 95 
aU COWS, |... vines crue cos 129 
Other cattle..........0... 56 
9 Sone IGS helio 14 
a cunts hs ce 30 
Ontario— 
OSES a 120 
mento’ .... 080.8... 120 
Milk cows!..........0..... 164 
Other catile....00........ 97 
f Me osteo ss 910.005 20 
BS; 


1958 Province and Item 
$ 
Manitoba— 

95 HiGrses 2 AEG ere 
103 AL CAGEIO ER va. whinge tie 
152 Miylk=cowstic ste tet ee 

75 Othercattle sham ene: 

15 Shee. 225. Gr « unkonud ke voc. 

35 Witter eens sto ee en 

Saskatchewan— 
118 EROrsesea tains ae eee 
106 WA eat thesia th eee ct. 
144 NolECowsie ee 

75 Othereatples: 2 eens. 

14 Sleepy ssid. 24 oe) sleg 

32 S wile serra toa Se. 

Alberta— 
134 p59 0 hg nae sig agg ora ear 
106 AllCatilecadscns. ohmteee. os 
146 MGlk cowslesl@..}. revise’. 

71 Other'¢attle. 2... fic oscens 

16 Bheepssshrrssriss tress 
34 fo A ae), en ee ae 

British Columbia— 
162 EL OrSCSe mye cours: os te cen 
119 PAM Gattiovad ar asy cles enc: 
160 Millcowal'. sas. eentekde 

70 Other cattle. o se tec che. 

15 SE aR brad Sade ARR bd lla ach 
34 S WANE! s:. sac mie « « - see eae 

Totals— 
130 Horses: [015.528 AT) See. 
153 Allcattles. 914... ..08° 28... 
214 Milk cows!............... 
121 Other cattle 
21 Sh 


Ce re ery 


1 Cows and heifers, two years old or over, kept for milk purposes. 


64973-2834 


$ 
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LIVESTOCK ON FARMS, 1958 COMPARED WITH 1938 


MILLION HEAD MILLION HEAD 


2 SKY g 
> 
DOr] 
esen 
eter 
7 ogee T 
bese 1958 
Reser 
RS 
OF 
seats ZVAA 
6 eeeeee Roy 6 
O0,0, DX 
KY Reseed 
Meeees RSS 
erent “ereee, 
“erene, Bese 
even Rx 
RSS RSe4 
5 seatat eten 5 
KY ROD 
0.00, PORT 
RR Re 
7 eran, 
neces Re 
DOOY K> 2% 
Seats eee 1938 
4 eaten ee. 4 
Reo etend 
V7, Soe RSI 
RM eneee, 
otek ‘ececes : 
0.0.0, bx) Z ; 
DOnd DOD (/ 
aren Rg 
3 ete Rood etanes 3 
“eens “eters, ees 
4 xed RX] 7 
eeeee eeece, eS ZG 
eres Kee 
ered eeeee, Ke 
ones even 
rere ereee, Ko 
este Reseed eset, 
ox] rene, Kx 
2 4 DOF ReSex] 2 
Kees Besos eeet 
oxx] ered, Kx 
DOvd Dd een ID 
Ctee oeek etene, x9 
Nevege Necece, Nees seats 
Wesee: ener erene, eee, 
wore etek Rory ecege, 
Re] RSeoed Roos ecege, 
| R524 029 KSesd Recess | 
Necece RLY ogee Seen 
eee Kesesd ew nee, s 
KX C8, Meg eee, ‘ae 
Rese} Neate ese bese] ey 
iacate y, Rx WY isesee Wy Secees Y eee 
fo) Rex 9 Z) Kd V1, bOOd VA Ro L re) 


MILK COWS OTHER CATTLE SWINE 


The federal Department of Agriculture inspects all livestock in plants designated 
as inspected establishments under the Meat and Canned Foods Act. A statistical record 
is kept of these inspections and details are given in Table 18. Local wholesale butchering 
and slaughterings carried out by retail butchers and by farmers for their own use are 
not included. Actually the slaughtering and meat packing industry is concentrated 
in a comparatively small number of large establishments to facilitate greater efficiency 
and utilization of products; thus the figures of Table 18 are fairly inclusive. The slaugh- 
tering and meat packing industry is dealt with in its proper relation to all other manu- 
facturing enterprises in Chapter XIV of this volume. On a gross value basis it normally 
ranks among the three largest manufacturing industries in Canada but it owes its importance 
to the value of raw products obtained from the farmer and the rancher rather than to 
the value added by the manufacturing process. 


18.—Livestock Slaughtered at Inspected Establishments 1943-57, and by Month 1957 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Year 
Year Cattle Calves Sheep Hogs and Cattle Calves Sheep Hogs 
Month 
No. No. No. No. 1957 No. No. No. No. 
GaSe eee 1,021, 054 594, 087 889, 317| 7,168, 525)| January..... 146, 803 41,701 32,309 403, 488 
LOAA oct 1,354,121 661, 245 959, 169| 8,766,417|| February.... 138,118 40,618 30,349 424,936 
(Odors css: 1,891,024 787,626} 1,185,161) 5, 681,629]| March....... 166, 050 73,568 32,949 507,565 
AOA Gipertc deces- 1,668, 441 752,343] 1,213,235) 4, DROW SONA DINU aereete 129, 501 99, 205 19, 258 392,221 
LOS Bere ce 1,291, 759 665,311 900,766) 4,452, 816 AV octet 139, 260 106, 989 14, 487 381, 898 
1948ae eee 1, 489, 883 787.410 768,943) 4,487,649)| June.......-. 183, 131 101, 480 28,039 431,384 
T9AG ES As aks 1, 439, 489 766, 277 629,673| 4,098,609) July.......-- 153, 054 70,012 36, 642 SACs Che 
WO5Oke os oe 1,284, 683 773,205 521,089) 4,405,055) August...... 159,321 69, 008 55, 423 301, 630 
105 Tee 1,149,789 583,718 438,518} 4,488, 007 September... 215, 538 90, 497 102, 962 456, 660 
1OKOMeR.. 1, 237, 630 567, 760 512,966] 6, 234, 145 October..... 170, 359 67, 299 80,518 393, 530 
1053eee1, 2. - 1, 469, 406 740,723 543,371) 4,611,312 November... 195,991 66, 050 94,793 443, 530 
JO54EE oS: 1, 635, 008 820, 506 562,555| 4,679,214 December... 189, 125 60,675 54,174 516, 858 
TOS SRE Pie. crs 1,702,108 828, 658 591,566| 5,543,787 
LOS GRE ee nae 1, 874, 363 891,615 599,974| 5,548, 289 
LOD ere 1,986, 251 887, 102 581,903| 4,971,477 Totals, 1957. 1,986,251 887, 102 581,903 4,971,477 
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Poultry.—The stocks of poultry on farms and their values are given in Table 19; 
production and consumption of poultry meat are included in Table 20. 


19.—Numbers and Values of Poultry on Farms, by Province, as at June 1, 1957 and 1958 
a 
Hens 


Province and Year and Turkeys Geese Ducks Totals 
Chickens 


| = 


No. Value No. Value No. Value No. Value No. Value 
000 $000 000 $000 000 $000 000 $000 000 $000 


Newfoundland!..... 1956 106 264 2 14 nf 1 2 109 281 
P15) Island... ..624. 1957 770 759 11 25 9 23 6 9 796 816 
1958 745 759 12 41 9 21 6 9 772 830 

Nova Scotia........ 1957 | 1,832 | 2,466 56 142 2 6 1 2}, 1,891 2,616 
1958 | 1,960 | 2,555 75 197 2 6 1 2 || 2,038 2,760 

New Brunswick..... 1957 | 1,090} 1,350 42 149 4 13 2 3} 1,138 1,515 
1958 | 1,125 | 1,352 55 213 4 13 2 3} 1,186 1,581 

RMMGEIOG. S255 Be ircton. & 1957 | 11,300 | 12,170 610 | 1,817 10 30 40 64 || 11,960 | 14,081 
1958 | 11,310 | 12,804 670 | 2,054 12 32 46 81} 12,038 | 14,971 

BEREATIO. £8 A226 oven css 1957 | 27,825 | 26,403 | 1,650 | 3,809 96 222 124 143 || 29,695 | 30,577 
1958 | 31,165 | 31,435 | 1,950] 5,518 110 301 130 166 || 33,355 | 37,420 

MANItODA! 2. So as» 1957 | 6,350 | 4,564 780 | 1,602 34 66 40 37 || 7,204 6, 269 
1958 | 6,980 | 5,433 950 | 1,939 42 82 44 43 || 8,016 7,497 

Saskatchewan....... 1957 | 8,100 | 5,490 900. ji 1, 871 48 112 67 74) 9,115 7,547 
1958 | 8,300 | 5,905 | 1,145 | 2,515 50 116 70 77 || 9,565 8,613 

OUR... 2s ws. tae, 1957 | 9,750 | 7,306 860 | 1,994 80 168 90 96 || 10,780 9,564 
1958 | 9,800 | 7,558 75 | 2,341 78 172 90 103 || 10,943 | 10,174 

British Columbia...1957 | 4,220 | 5,023 333 940 12 37 24 36 || 4,589 6,036 
1958 | 4,345 | 5,089 825 | 1,042 11 31 30 43 |} 4,711 6, 205 

i.e ee 1957 | 71,237 | 65,531 | 5,242 | 12,349 295 677 394 464 | 77,168 | 79,021 


1958 | 75,730 | 72,890 | 6,157 | 15,860 318 774 419 527 Il 82,624 | 90,051 


1 Census data; annual estimates are not available. 


NUMBER AND VALUE OF POULTRY ON FARMS,BY PROVINCE, 


AS AT JUNE 1,1958 
MILLION BIRDS MILLION DOLLARS 


ONTARIO 
QUEBEC 
ALBERTA 

, SASKATCHEWAN 


MANITOBA 


BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 


Whe 
WI HENS AND CHICKENS 
[ _] turkevs,ceese AND DUCKS 


NEWFOUNDLAND,LESS THAN 500,000 
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2.—Production and Domestic Disappearance of Poultry Meat, 1957 


(Dressed weight) 
8 ————————— 
It Net Total Domestic Per Capita 
a Production Supply Disappearance} Consumption - 
000 Ib. ’000 Ib. ’000 lb. lb. 

Howland chiekensaelad. fo. sate. deacbee «Seen cre: 415, 220 449 , 062 422, 437 2D 
TUT @ YG caters sanaveratay wtvliorawerlsvel ney avens -atotomue ee Mansy nario teye role 107,317 136, 109 120, 411 ies) 
Gease..2 Pe Se Re Bk SR: cea tee ae e's stots shai 3,585 3.720 3,417 0.2 
1 Ds Uli <s ke Ape eras Ret ee OREN Sin RHO OIE Sin O.okrnatnl Gene oRiats 0% 8, 454 5, 457 5,220 0.3 

Totals, Poultry... .dsceaoeie ssc dibs sees oes 529,576 594,348 551,488 33.2 
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Subsection 6.—Dairying 


Milk Production.—Milk production in 1958 amounted to 18,057,136,000 lb. an 
increase of 751,108,000 Ib. over the previous year. The proportion of the total milk 
production used for factory-made dairy products increased to 58.4 p.c. from 57.2 p.c. in 
1957. The proportion sold in fluid form was 30.4 p.c. in 1958 compared with 31,1 p.c. in 
1957. Milk used for all purposes on farms (home consumed, manufactured and fed) 
was 11.2 p.c. in 1958 compared with 11.7 p.c. in 1957. 


21.—Production and Utilization of Milk, by Province, 1955-58 


ee ee eSSSSSSeeSSsSsSSSSooosasw>Gnoe 


Used in Manufacture Milk Otherwise Used f 
Province and Year an Sas ees Oe Ge = ee eee Total Milk 
; On In Fluid |)Farm-Home] Fedon_ | Production 

Farms Factories Sales Consumed Farms 
is 000 Ib. | '0001b. | '0001b. | ‘0001b. | 0001b. || '0001Ib. 
Newioundlandieanc cvs cckan sete ae ' 

Prince Edward Island......... 1955 5,995 154, 983 27,129 23,522 14, 053 225, 682 
1956 4,990 159, 281 26,599 24,628 13, 593 229,091 
1957 4,610 157,385 25,472 23,770 16,991 228,228 
1958 3, 814 167, 712 26, 268 23, 840 12,943 234,577 
INO wa COLES) aciocia- cnet 1955 177382 171, 520 175, 852 46,629 17,099 428, 832 
1956 16,096 169,211 181,955 45,937 17,391 430,590 
1957 16,099 154, 569 183, 249 46, 460 14, 542 414,919 
1958 15,397 152, 403 182,392 47,460 16,600 414, 252 
New. Brunswitk.<: Jescs. dae on 1955 31,746 226, 893 144,989 44,696 21,214 469,538 
1956 30,657 222,945 147,918 42,426 16,295 460, 241 
1957 28,454 | ~~ 213,837 150, 565 41,590 19,473 453,919 
1958 25, 646 221,624 151, 827 41,550 20, 634 461,281 
Quebeeincesnae seme ea eerie 1955 52, 287 3,566, 918 1,519, 547 277, 929 166, 760 5,583,441 
1956 47,196 3,586,317 1,612,739 283,675 182, 855 5,712, 782 
1957 36,574 3, 703, 483 1,644, 558 280, 200 196, 650 5, 861, 465 
1958 30,069 3, 897, 603 1, 666, 584 283,900 198,770 6,076, 926 
Qutario ob shoe eee 1955 22,602 3,325, 694 1852200 225,196 219,491 5, 645, 256 
1956 22, 850 3,219,974 1, 932, 823 234, 883 215, 642 5,626,172 
1957 17,948 BOT ODL 2,004,073 226, 500 214, 100 5,737,972 
1958 17,761 3, 005,100 2,041, 680 227,600 213,800 6,005, 976 
AN yaa ol or ae ea cs Eien le a 1955 39,718 629, 689 274,756 103, 134 56, 461 1,103, 758 
1956 35, 905 589,578 296, 197 102, 807 54,654 1,079,141 
1957 38, 423 596, 874 300, 371 98,980 49 , 200 1,083, 848 
1958 36, 410 663, 544 305,998 100, 190 52,770 1,158,912 
Saskatchewattsm ttn tenet are stele 1955 98, 801 661,071 271,915 184,027 62,759 1,278,573 
1956 91,643 621,340 291,022 182,505 59, 298 1, 245, 808 
1957 78,413 654,908 301, 246 179,000 53,700 1, 267, 267 
1958 76,729 727,524 312,470 179, 500 59, 230 1,355, 453 
A Dertae.. cts Penge d PR ttt TERE nae 1955 66, 493 837, 841 802, 443 160,121 70,747 1, 437,645 
1956 66, 813 814, 562 325, 864 161,521 58,612 1,427,372 
1957 62,244 869, 232 340, 194 152,600 58,100 1,482,370 


1958 61, 846 924, 239 348, 403 151, 400 59,060 1,544,948 


Used in Manufacture 


On In 
Farms Factories 
4 . 000 Ib. 000 Ib. 
_ British Columbia....:......... 1955 12,784 | 310,627 
1956 10, 068 266, 006 
1957 10, 390 271,377 
4 1958 7, 886 282,323 
ay 
re 1955 348,158 | 9,885,236 
bE 1956 326,218 | 9,649,214 
. 1957 293,155 | 9,897,016 
1958 275,558 | 10,542, 107 
q 
& 
¥ Value of Milk 
- Used in Manufacture 
3 Province and Year 
=, On In 
ee Farms Factories 
Ei $7000 $'000 
| Newfoundland...........00000000es 
- Prinee Edward Island........ 1955 154 3,314 
Ee 1956 136 3, 438 
7 1957 120 3, 496 
4 1958 93 3, 889 
Mlova Scotia................... 1955 424 3,845 
x 1956 399 3.721 
5 1957 392 3,557 
1958 395 3,625 
New Brunswick............... 1955 814 4,788 
. = 1956 786 4,623 
1957 742 4,718 
1958 701 4,963 
I a re 1955 1,296 79,907 
1956 1,170 80, 455 
. 1957 922 86, 645 
¥ 1958 797 97,018 
ihe a 1955 580 70,380 
| 1956 586 71,340 
1957 460 75,930 
1958 478 82,901 
1955 950 12, 616 
1956 859 11, 837 
1957 936 12, 363 
1958 949 14, 568 
1955 2,364 13,631 
1956 2,154 12, 831 
1957 1,877 14,001 
1958 1,902 16, 549 
1955 1,592 17,949 
1956 1,599 17,332 
1957 1,490 19, 500 
1958 1,559 21,928 


. DAIRYING 
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21.—Production and Utilization of Milk, by Province, 1955-58—concluded 
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Milk Otherwise Used 


oe Total Milk 
Fluid |Farm-Homel Fed on_ || Production 
Sales Consumed Farms 
’000 Ib. 000 lb. ’000 Ib. 7000 lb 

892, 870 83, 462 23,979 UAT OR. 
418, 882 33,951 26,1388 755,045 
436, 843 32,310 25, 120 776,040 
455, 862 32,360 26, 380 804, 811 
4,961,774 1,098,716 652, 563 16,946, 447 
5,233,999 1,112,333 644, 478 16,966,242 
5,386,571 1,081,410 647,876 17,306,628 
5,491,484 | 1,087,800 660,187 || 18,057,136 
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2%.—Farm Values of Milk Production, by Province, 1955-58 
Notz.—Many of the figures in this table have been revised since the publication of the 1957-58 Year Book. 


Value of Milk 
Otherwise Used Vas of 
Total Milk 
Fluid |Farm-Home] Fed on_ || Production 
Sales Consumed Farms 
$’000 $7000 $’000 $’000 
1,012 586 Tia 5, 838 
980 611 764 5,929 
968 613 919 6,116 
1,018 641 842 6, 483 
VAUST. 1,315 1,000 14,371 
8,019 1,268 1,006 14, 413 
8,153 1,319 886 14,307 
8,501 1,381 873 14,775 
6, 469 1 od: 1,394 14,676 
6,558 1,129 1,260 14, 356 
6, 831 1,148 1,317 14, 756 
6,861 £072 1,367 15,064 
61,010 7,254 12, 432 161, 899 
63,816 7,319 12,474 165, 234 
67,130 7,649 138,905 176,251 
69, 627 8,318 13, 702 189, 462 
77,215 5,405 9,647 163, 227 
81, 232 5,661 9,713 168, 532 
84,977 5,640 9,248 176, 255 
88,251 5,918 9,321 186, 869 
10, 160 2,424 3,539 29, 689 
11,184 2,406 3.000 29,641 
W322 2,385 3,278 30, 284 
12,037 2,545 3,631 33, 730 
10; 651 4,306 3,545 34, 497 
11, 209 4,271 3,345 33, 810 
11, 781 4,368 3,505 35, 532 
12,592 4,631 3,939 39,613 
12, 889 3,827 3,948 40, 205 
13, 892 3,877 3, 826 40,526 
14,381 8,815 3,984 43,170 
15,111 3,967 4,230 46,795 
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92.—Farm Values of Milk Production, by Province, 1955-58—concluded 


a ——————————————————————————— 


Value of Milk Value of Milk 
Used in Manufacture Otherwise Used 
ae eee ee inn ~pop ano, Lokeiatas of 
Province and Year Total Milk 
On In Fluid Farm-Home| Fed on Production 
Farms Factories Sales Consumed Farms 
rect AB oe $000 | $000 $7000 $7000 $7000 $7000 
British Columbia..........-+-- 1955 317 8, 848 20, 260 944 802 31 Tai 
1956 249 7,924 21, 504 920 783 31, 380 
1957 258 9,530 23,974 895 782 35,439 
1958 199 10,275 24,740 919 829 36, 962 
Totals: sonekc Sass eee 1955 8,491 215,278 207,453 27,272 37,079 495,573 
1956 7,938 213,501 218,394 - 27,462 36,526 503, 821 
1957 7,197 229,740 229,517 27,832 37,824 532,110 
1958 4,073 255, 716 238,738 29,492 38, 734 569,753 


Meersrne see ee ee ee oe oe 


Butter, Cheese and Other Dairy Products.—Butter production in 1958 amounted 
to 349,995,000 Ib., 31,848,000 lb. more than in 1957. Of the total, 336,085,000 Ib. was 
creamery butter, 11,776,000 Ib. dairy or farm-made butter and 2,134,000 lb. whey butter. 


aD 


Factory cheese production in 1958 was estimated at 100,895,000 Ib., a decrease of 


7.5 p.c. from the 1957 estimate and 51.4 p.c. below the peak production of 207,431,000 lb. 
in 1942. Exports of cheese, mostly cheddar, amounted to 15,701,000 |b. in 1958 and 
8,456,000 Ib. in 1957 as compared with 135,409,000 Ib. in 1945. 


The over-all production of concentrated milk products increased to its highest level 
in 1958 and the production of ice cream was about 1,398,000 gal. higher than in 1957. 


93. Production of Butter and Cheese, by Province, 1955-58 


Butter Cheese 
Province and Year 
Creamery Dairy Whey Total Factory! 
600 lb. 000 Ib. 060 lb. | 000 lb. 000 lb. 
Newfoundlandiasn......¢-- ainda 9 date 
Prince Edward Island...............++++255 1955 5, 836 256 — 6, 092 683 
1956 5,643 213 12 5, 868 852 
1957 5, 662 197 18 5,877 839 
1958 6,053 163 14 6, 230 812 
INIOWAISCOULAL . Hee os be cis oe Gebele she «5 = rei ele 1955 5,841 758 — 6,599 — 
1956 5, 653 688 — 6,341 — 
1957 5,026 688 — 5,714 — 
1958 4,856 658 — 5,514 — 
New Brunswitkse 6... sho otse ise oe eel 1955 8,713 1357 — 10,070 757 
1956 8,503 1,310 — 9,813 833 
1957 8,048 1 206 _ 9, 264 960 
1958 8,452 1,096 — 9,548 803 
Quebee: vc... 2: 668 ses sb aaa ho 2 a> 1955 124,700 2,234 160 127,094 17, 832 
1956 WA SNL 2,017 208 124, 562 25,085 
1957 122,136 1,563 340 124, 039 31,141 
1958 133, 542 1,285 262 185,089 27,280 
Ontarios.. ..fe Gee: Boos 8s ss Pate bens aero ene 1955 84, 207 966 1, 634 86, 807 64, 133 
1956 79,634 976 1, 892 82, 502 63,131 
1957 77, 422 767 1,885 80,074 72,104 
1958 89, 488 759 1,854 92,101 68,548 


For footnote, see end of table. 
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’ 23.—Production of Butter and Cheese, by Province, 1955-58—concluded 
a Sy ss Sar SSeS ns a seein one ome? pn eaaesierneeeeneemmereemnmen en rine SS 
| Butter Cheese 
: Province and Year =. an—coS 
. Creamery Dairy Whey Total Factory! 
| 3 ’000 Ib. 000 lb. 7000 lb. *000 Ib. ’000 lb. 
MEMEO Ae. t. Bing, clas 50 «i «sna sc’ sic « 1955 25,018 1,697 18 26,733 1,043 
1956 23,360 1,534 1 24, 895 1,069 

1957 23, 552 1,642 —_ 25,194 1, 263 

1958 26,601 1,556 —_— 28,157 693 

aE RIEUW ATE. 5. 0S. wisp ia. e cm. nle-cives oid -c 1955 26, 836 4, 222 — 31,058 93 
1956 25,099 3,916 — 29,015 30 

1957 26, 482 3,001 — 29, 833 52 

1958 29, 509 3,279 —_— 32,788 46 

Bx are SCE cae keer chs.< Suk oe a. . 1955 31,326 2,842 5 34,173 Z, lol 
1956 30, 233 2,855 4 33, 092 1,933 

1957 32,161 2,660 5 34, 826 1, 822 

1958 34, 326 2,648 4 36,973 1,635 

Beran CONTE DIA ct meek bad) het aude 1955 6, 100 546 =F 6, 646 693 
1956 2, 852 430 — 3, 282 562 

1957 2, 882 444 — 3,326 691 

1958 3,258 337 — 3,595 789 

Peptalssisieers 24h cat ERE ac. bcns 1935 318,577 14,878 1,817 335,272 87,554 

1956 303,314 13,939 2117 319,370 93,715 

1957 303,371 12,528 2,248 318,147 109,119 
1958 336, 085 11,776 2,134 349,995 100,895 


ee eee Ee 


1 Factory-made cheese includes cheddar and other cheese made from whole milk and cream. Amounts for 
“other cheese’’ are included in Quebec and Ontario figures but, as fewer than three firms reportedin the other 
provinces data cannot be included except in the Canada total. 


24.—Production of Concentrated Milk Products 1955-58 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Norte.—The figures in this table have been revised since the publication of the 1957-58 Year Book. 


Product 1955 1956 1957 1958 


"000 Ib. "000 lb. 000 lb. 000 Ib. 


Concentrated Whole Milk Products........................ 348, 467 365, 934. 380,107 366, 793 
US Pa PGS eee, rrnnren Gale 13 a7 ete 14, 730 14,194 
UC he ee ee ON 294, 938 305, 152 316, 824 310,176 
i owmiiers en tee, A ee 20, 861 20,544 23,088 19,713 
Partly skimmed evaporated milk.......................... 16,073 20,312 21, 888 21,119 

|™ Sener whole milk products!............................. 00. 3,358 2,754 3,577 1,591 

Concentrated Milk By-products........................... 126,132 119, 722 159,951 2255909 

eared Shite Willkie 4,295 4, 233 3,476 3,444 

Sepmearared slany mille... 9,090 8,776 9,184 10,028 
WOOT i) th ih csces « hs oon cath ..2 87,115 79,005 120,710 186,768 
Mummers araitermilk (i ik ea 6,599 7,691 8,100 8,028 
ME GLI y AT GEN Le AA Bleek le ih eee 9,345 10, 986 13,037 12,823 
GS a en eae enn Guts 6,351 7,828 4,896 3, 430 
Memermaiicpy-products?................................. Seer 1,203 548 1,058 
Oe ee ee: eee ee rs 474,599 485, 656 540,058 592,372 

| a Ei | a a ES GA SO) Bee Ree 3 Se ee a eS se 

. 1 Includes malted milk, cream powder, sub-standard whole milk powder and sterilized cream manufactured 

by fewer than three firms. ? Includes sugar of milk (lactose) and condensed buttermilk manufactured by 

fewer than three firms. 
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25.—Production of Ice Cream, by Province, 1955-58 


se eS SS SSS, ee oe 


Province 1955 | 1956" | 1957 1958 Province 1955 | 1956" | 1957 1958 
000 gal.|’000 gal.|’000 gal.|’000 gal. 000 gal.|’000 gal.|’000 gal.|’000 gal. 
Newfoundland....... es se a ‘e Manitoba... -<2:4-- 1,784 | 1,665 | 1,690} 1,752 
Pom. Istand...3--:+- 179 174 179 195 || Saskatchewan...... 1,876 | 1,963 | 2,012 | 2,120 
Nova Scotia.......-- 1,363 | 1,385 | 1,454} 1,460 | Alberta...........-- 2,716 | 2,928 | 3,033 | 3,266 
New Brunswick..... 862 869 878 879 || British Columbia...| 3,317 | 3,804 | 3,877 4,236 
Quebec. «sagan ev: 7,822 | 8,190 | 8,705 | 8,972 $$$ |__| |——_ 
ORESTID ised sneer 12,491 | 12,255 | 18,289 | 13,6385 Totals........... 32,410 | 33,233 | 35,117 | 36,515 


ined Ae) ee ee ee eee 


Domestic Disappearance of Dairy Products.—The estimated consumption of 
duid milk and cream, on a milk basis, amounted to 5,100,215,000 pt. in 1958, 86,282,000 pt. 
higher than the 1957 consumption. The daily average consumption per capita was 0.84 pt. 
The estimated consumption of milk and cream is given by province in Table 26 and the 
domestic disappearance of all dairy products in Table 27. 


26.—Estimated Consumption of Milk and Cream (expressed as Milk), by Province, 1955-58 


Notz.-—The figures in this table have been revised since the publication of the 1957-58 Year Book. 


ee a a ia 


Daily Daily 
Estimated per Estimated per 
Province and Year Con- Capita Province and Year Con- Capita 
sumption Con- sumption Con- 
sumption sumption 
Le DA = 
7000 pt. pt. 000 pt. pt. 
Newfoundlandie...pe-we chen. ar af Manitoba.<- sa. teat. oe 1955 292,938 0.96 
1956 309,305 0.99 
- 1957 309, 574 0.99 
Prince Edward Island....1955 39, 264 1.08 1958 314, 875 0.99 
1956 39,710 1.10 
1957 38,173 1.06 
1958 38, 844 1,06 Saskatchewan..........- 1955 353, 443 1.10 
He 
8) F . 
NovaloGOtla. wassnes- sr 1955 172,465 0.69 1958 381,371 1.18 
1956 176, 660 0.69 
1957 178,068 0.69 
1s 178, 180-1" 0.69 - | Alberta... 00 1955 358,577 | 0.90 
a re 
New Brunswick........-. 1955 147,043 0.74 ; : 
1956 147° 553 0.73 1958 387, 444 0.88 
1957 148,957 0.72 
i 149,904 | 0.71 | British Columbia....... 1955 330,490 | 0.67 
1956 351,034 0.69 
REDE e Sno kn they caveh 1955 | 1,393,302 | 0,85 1082. || tiie igales ote 


1956 1,470,088 0.87 
1957 1,492,059 0.86 


1958 1,512,001 0.85 
Totals... Sh aeeace 1955 4,698,054 0.84 
Onbaio to ieee ae 1955 1,610, 442 0.84 a 1956 | 4,919,637 | 0.86 
1956 1,680,393 0.85 1957 5,013,933 0.85 


1957 1,729,124 0.84 1958 5,100,215 0.84 
1958 1,759, 130 0.83 


ee Cee : 


1 


hi 
A) 
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‘a 27.—Domestic Disappearance of Dairy Products 1955-58 


Nore.—The figures in this table have been revised since the publication of the 1957-58 Year Book. 


1955 1956 1957 1958 
Product 
Per Per Per Per 
Total C apit al Total C ‘apital Total C apita} Total Cc apital 
7000 lb lb ’000 Ib. lb. 000 1b Ib ’000 lb Ib 


6,060, 490 396.32 | 6,346,332 405.10 | 6,467,981 400.17 | 6,579,284 | 396.10 
5,118, 293 334.71 | 5,376,319 343.18 | 5,488,211 339.55 | 5,578,457 | 335.85 
942, 197 61.61 970,013 61.92 979,770 60.62 | 1,000,827 60.25 


198,300 12.97 200, 204 12.78 202,225 12.51 201,795 12.15 


sme eee eeresons 


_ Cream as milk.... 


- Cream as product.. 


UC) naa at 318, 228 20.27 $29,741 20.51 336,356 20.28 326, 206 19.13 
Creamery.:....... 801, 645 19,21 313, 606 19.50 321,554 19.38 312,299 18.32 
[OOS ae i re 14, 878 0.95 13,939 0.87 12,528 0.76 11,776 0.69 
BION sos eres a diem 1,705 Cea 2,196 0.14 2,274 0.14 2,131 0.12 

Cheese............. 104,029 6.62 103, 602 6.40 111,802 6.74 115,047 6.75 
mneddars...i<. 22; 45,334 2.89 41,318 2.57 47, 452 2.86 45,717 2.68 
IPTOCESS 31) ) cbs ws 44,648 2,84 44,271 2.75 44,879 2.71 48, 568 2.85 
Oe aa ae 14,047 0.89 17,413 1.08 19,471 Tet7 20,762 Doe 

‘Concentrated Whole 

Milk Products?.... 322,015 20.51 343, 497 21.36 345,744 20.84 348, 289 20.43 
Evaporated....... 288, 382 18.37 299,715 18.64 802,342 18.23 307,121 18.02 
Condensed........ 11,926 0.76 14,982 0.93 13,952 0.84 14,562 0,85 
Powdered......... 2,970 0.19 5, 024 0.31 4,577 0.28 3,320 0.19 

§ 

_ Concentrated Milk 

By-products?..... 115,820 7.38 118, 962 7.40 128,035 Veda 152,165 8.93 
Evaporated....... 9,089 0.58 8,775 0.55 9,185 0.55 9,960 0.58 
Condensed........ 4,330 0.28 4,217 0.26 3,511 0.21 3,432 0.20 

je) Powdered......... 80, 474 5.13 81,736 5.08 90,064 5.43 110, 867 6.50 
| All Dairy Products 
' in Terms of Milk— 

Utter. .....0.50.. 7,406, 638 471.82 | 7,664,553 476.62 | 7,817,519 471.25 | 7,583,355 | 444.82 
Cheese........... 988, 924 63.60 993,124 61.76 | 1,088,413 65.61 | 1,120,831 65.75 
Concentrated.... 732,004 47.90 803, 706 49.98 805, 409 48.55 799,035 46.87 
Grand Totals‘... .| 15,757,989 | 1,014.07 16,371,792 | 1,028.54 | 16,776,311 | 1,021.57 16,703,260 | 989.95 

1 Includes Newfoundland for all manufactured dairy products. 2 Includes, in addition to the items listed, 

malted milk, cream powder, partly skimmed evaporated milk, sub-standard whole milk powder and sterilized 

cream. 3 Includes milk by-products items not listed, i.e., condensed buttermilk, powdered buttermilk, 
sugar of milk, casein and powdered whey. Since the quantities used for human consumption and livestock feeding 
cannot be separated, per capita figures include both. 4 Includes ice cream in terms of milk. 


Subsection 7.—Fruits and Vegetables 


7 Fruits.—Commercial fruit growing in Canada is confined almost exclusively to 
rather limited areas in the Provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario and 
British Columbia. Nova Scotia production is centred mainly in the Annapolis Valley 
and New Brunswick production in the St. John River Valley and Westmorland County. 
The fruit growing districts of Quebec are the Montreal area, the North Shore area, the 
_ Eastern Townships and the Quebec City district. Ontario fruit is grown in all the counties 
adjacent to the St. Lawrence River and the Great Lakes as far west as Georgian Bay, the 
Niagara district being the most productive. In British Columbia the four well defined 
fruit areas are the Okanagan Valley, the Fraser Valley, the Kootenay and Arrow Lakes 
district and Vancouver Island. The climate elsewhere in Canada is not generally suitable 
for commercial tree-fruit culture. In most producing areas, particularly in the Annapolis 
Valley of Nova Scotia, the Niagara Peninsula of Ontario and the Okanagan Valley of 
British Columbia, fruit growing is either the principal or one of the most important forms 
of agriculture and is of paramount importance to the economy of those areas. Apples 
and small fruits are produced commercially in the provinces named but tender tree fruits 
and commercial vineyards are largely limited to Ontario and British Columbia, 
| $ Strawberries are grown commercially in all provinces for which tree-fruit statistics 
are prepared as well as in Prince Edward Island. However, this crop is produced over a 
Somewhat wider area than are tree fruits. In Nova Scotia, for example, considerable 
q 


| 
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quantities of strawberries are grown in Colchester County and farther north as well as in the 
apple producing areas of the Annapolis Valley. In British Columbia most of the straw- 
berries are grown in the Fraser Valley rather than in the predominantly tree-fruit producing 
area of the Okanagan Valley. 


Raspberries are grown commercially in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Quebec but 
the bulk of the crop is produced in Ontario and British Columbia. The Fraser Valley _ 
of British Columbia is the most important producing area. 


Wild blueberries are harvested on a commercial scale in Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Quebec. This crop is indigenous to certain — 
lands in these areas. Individuals who harvest the wild berries may undertake to burn 
the land from time to time for weed control and to effect pruning. Dusting is often carried — 
out to control insects, and bees are sometimes introduced to secure better pollination. 
A large percentage of the crop 1s frozen and exported. Some blueberries are picked for — 
sale in other provinces but no statistics of this trade are available. There is also some 


production of cultivated blueberries, particularly in British Columbia. 


A marketing system has been developed for distributing fresh fruit from the specialized _ 
production areas to all parts of the country and a large proportion of the deciduous fruit 
consumed in Canada is grown domestically. Considerable quantities of apples, straw- 
berries and blueberries are exported annually, with the United States as the most important 
export market for Canadian fruit. 

Canning and processing industries have developed in the fruit growing districts and, 
although the importance of the processing market varies with different fruits, it provides 
a valuable outlet for substantial proportions of most Canadian-grown fruit crops. Some 
canned fruits are exported. 


98,—Estimated Commercial Production and Farm Value of Fruit, 1955-57 


i eS a. aa. 


Average Average 
Kind of F F Pie Kind of F F aah 
ind of Fruit ie ‘ arm rice Sind of Fruit : : ‘arm rice 
and Year Quantity) Weight Value | per up and Year Quantity) Weight Value | per Unit 
fo) oO 
Quantity! Quantity! 
000 bu. | ’000 lb. $’000 $ 000 bu. | ’000 lb. $7000 $ 
Apples— Cherries (sour )— 
WO Starve cater ere 19,142 | 861,390 10, 870 0.57 ios ae ees Set 542 27,100 2,208 4.07 
AO SG RRR esas 12,424 | 559,080 16,048 1,29 NO5Gm. pc sameeren 292 14, 600 1255 4,29 
OGY Oe a aeomto sida 15,906 | 715,770 14, 881 0.94 ODT Gee ess 366 18,300 1,867 be kt) 
Pears— : : ' 
1955 AY eee 1,510 | 75,500 | 2,870 | 1.71 [Stramberries— | “OD ay 
QB BA Mecca 22,674 | 30,223 5,910 0. 26 
1O5GaN ee 1, 400 70, 000 2.853 2.04 1956 19 112 94’ 300 4.240 0.22 
HOS he chess cus: 1,094 54, 700 Pa Mat LOSen lipo eee 8 : : ‘ 3 
: : : LOBE esis sek 16,459 | 21,814 3,698 0.22 
Plums and 
Prunes— Raspberries— 
15 a pnthe aciranttsra cio 815 40,750 1,068 igait 1955". ee 12,099 17,411 Qeiuo 0.23 
1O5Gte Ree oe 534 26, 700 896 1.68 1O56e35. Aker se 6, 656 9,193 2,407° 0.36" 
Cy Atte eevee oe 566 28, 300 925 1.63 Ve eee Geass 125000 17 20u 3,008 0.24 
Peaches— ee. , 
(oii eocak 4: Feast Welt yest bor ical ercrenapinar ie eerie al brat ve.| See 
1906! fe. 1.667'|2- 830350]. °4;884°) 2.681! Song) 279 279 53 | 0.19 
MOST Ie Bete eee 2,801 | 140,050 6, 116 2.18 106%bo. OF... 1,059 1,059 162 0.15 
le ae Cones 
" 9 —— 
ee eecie SHE. i Ne ah hale 19550 aL eter 94,752 | 94,752 | 3,622] 0.04 
4057) «ee 100 281 14.050 450 1.60 {O5GA45214.85.% 80, 274 80,274 3,293 0.04 
: Ios Coote, Meg hs SNe 69,319 69,319 2, 832 0.04 
Cherries 
(sweet )— Blueberries— 
1955):c0.ceeeeer 221 11,050 1,295 5.86 WO55S. <nieemsrkt. 25, 062 25, 062 2,688 0.11 
NOD Ge eo seuetoes ass 96 4,800 823 8.57 TOSG: ogee 14, 958 14,958 2,290 0.15 
NOS TA. AEF. 239 11, 950 iby aug 7.18 TGS Te aotia str 13, 756 13,756 1, 887 0.14 


1 Price to growers (to pickers in the case of blueberries) for unpacked fruit. 
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29.—Quantity and Value of Commercial Fruit Produced, by Province, 1955-57 
eee 


Quantity Value} 

Province -— 

1955 1956 1957 1955 1956 1957 

7000 lb. "000 Ib. "000 lb. $7000 $000 $000 
Newfoundland.................0.00. 481 597 991 38 48 99 
Prince Edward Island.............. 1,506 2,092 1,506 188 344 239 
MeereSOOUIA. OJ... saa. RE8 by... sos 153, 231 107, 528 138, 279 1, 856 2,467 2,734 
lmevew Brunswick. ................... 24, 368 18, 037 24, 481 849 Lye MSP 1,127 
ees. ©... O85. 8... . Le ee. 249, 267 140, 026 121, 100 5, 442 6, 0237 4,995 
ESRD Boe ie Ae eo 511, 105 367, 110 390, 742 18,935 18, 116 18, 187 
@reish Columbia.....)......6.0.406 397, 867 256, 344 429, 670 12, 326 10, 559 12,323 
DOCS sets os--| 1,837,825 891,734 | 1,106,769 39, 634 38,734" 39, 704 


I a ae ee eg ee eee ee eee Ee 


1 Farm value (to pickers in the case of blueberries) for unpacked fruit. 


Vegetables.—Estimates of acreage and production of commercial vegetables in 
Canada are prepared for all provinces except Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island and 


| Saskatchewan. The Province of Ontario is the largest producer followed by Quebec and 


British Columbia. A wide variety of crops is grown in these three provinces while a some- 
what smaller range of crops is produced in the Maritimes and in the Prairie Provinces. 


Canning, freezing and processing of vegetables are carried on in the important pro- 
ducing areas. The estimates in the following tables cover output of commercial growers 


_ only and do not include any acreages or production of vegetables grown for home use 


on farms or elsewhere. Except as otherwise noted in footnotes, all statistics pertain 
to crops grown for the fresh market and for processing. 


30.—Estimated Commercial Acreage of Vegetables, by Province, 1955-57 


Pe SS OOOO 
eee ee ——N—@=mam———— 


Province 1955 1956 1957 
¥ acres mal Berse 'Befiesl 

se okt shes AEPRASE OR Geatrcs ds. .deee..22 4,230 3,720 4,660 
I Sh rr a erereeata aie x 890 950 940 
ES ee ee ee a 53, 870 52,440 53, 180 
TN TEs a a 110,760 106, 160 114,760 
SEE Se cc Gt OI Ee he Se Dn 5,640 5,620 1,990 
EE te ci dh iandewacekes ses. ha. 8,710 10, 890 12,000 
Se ne ae ee ee a 14,380 17, 830" 16, 850 
I SEE aE We a, hoe ae ee 198, 480 197,610" 204,380 


Nee ee eS ee ee ee A ee Oe SS ee 


1 Acreages of peas in Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick are included with Nova Scotia. 
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31.—Estimated Commercial Acreage oe sere eteyer of Vegetables 1955-57, with Average — 
or 1950- 


i eeoooemms—”'_— OOO 


Av. 1950-54 1955 1956? 1957 
Vegetable — — —- 

Area Production Area Production Area Production Area Production 

acres 000 Ib. acres 000 lb. acres 000 lb. acres 7000 lb. - @ 
Asparagus......... 2,840 5,967 3,680 7,228 3,770 7,585 3, 800 7,467 
iBeand! - eocsaneee 8,600 42,390 9,580 34, 810 9,170 38, 860 11,150 48,619. 
IB eetais sso tre: i 3, 140 51,520 3,570 48, 442 3,770 53, 870 3, 890 55, 474 
Cabbage: ..2 7-5 4- 6,610 115, 590 6,570 97,757 » 6,930 121,193 6, 480 - 108, 833 
Garrots: is02:288 = 7,820 145, 053 8,560 152,578 8,720 164, 120 10, 200 172) 306 
Cauliflower....... 2,490 26,983 2,420 Al lod 2000 24, 528 2,110 23,077 
@elerviown sabre as 2,290 52, 239 2,450 55,785 2,430 45, 189 2,290 44,120 
GOrN 2 is Hee ee 44,020 216,925 44, 620 252, 820 44, 400 216, 422 47,080 300, 236 
MGEthUCC nce ctioce es 4,940 64, 130 5,010 54,535 4, 840° 47,050 4,730 44,941 
MntOnS.. 2. eee 6,700 126,197 6,040 117,904 5, 890 99, 608 5,710 111,018 ae 
‘Peas? oooh uate 41,620 88, 923 59, 160 116,985 54, 280 101, 848 54,980 146,287 ae 
Spinach... 2.52). 1, 420 13,677 1, 230 13,347 1,100 12,913 1,110 11,064 aa 
TomaAbvOes..ce Jaese 45, 440 648,744 45,590 698, 385 49,740 607, 658 50, 850 599,560 


BS oy d Ae so Ee eee Oe ee 


1 Estimates apply only to that portion of the crop grown for processing in Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta — 
in 1955, 1956 and 1957. 2 Estimates apply only to that portion of the crop grown for processing in Quebec _ 
and Manitoba in 1955 and 1956 and Quebec, Manitoba and Alberta in 1957. 3 Estimates apply only to that 
ae “ Nea — grown for processing in all provinces for which estimates are made except British Columbia in ~ 
1955, 1956 and 1957. * 


Subsection 8.—Other Principal Farm Products 


Tobacco.—The chief tobacco-growing area of Canada is located in southern Ontario 
in the counties adjacent to Lake Erie. Most of the cigarette tobacco comes from this — 
district. In Ontario in 1957, 120,652 acres of flue-cured or Bright Virginia type tobacco — 
and 6,000 acres of Burley tobacco were harvested. These are the most important types 
grown in Canada though dark air-cured and fire-cured tobacco as well as cigar tobacco — 
are grown on a limited scale. The only other important production comes from Quebec. — 
In 1957, 5,661 acres of flue-cured tobacco, 3,300 acres of cigar tobacco and 825 acres 0 BE) 
pipe tobacco were harvested in that province. ; 


A study of Department of National Revenue reports on tax-paid withdrawals of — 
tobacco products reveals changes in the smoking habits of Canadians during the past three — 
decades. In 1922, the first year for which comparable figures are available, Canadian 
per capita consumption of cigarettes was 229, cigars 20, cut tobacco 1.3 lb., plug tobacco — 
1.1 lb. and snuff about 1.3 oz. By 1957 the annual per capita consumption of cigarettes — 
had increased to 1,817, cigars had dropped to 17.6, cut tobacco went up to 1.6 lb. in 1954 


but declined to 1.2 in 1957, and plug tobacco had declined considerably. ¢ 


32.—Acreage, Production and Value of the Commercial Crop of Leaf Tobacco, by Province, 
1954-57 with Average for 1949-53 4 


oe 
4 


Quebec Ontario British Columbia y 

var | mae : ; 
ar- ar- ar- ee 

Pro- Pro- Pro- % 

pela duction Value ase duction Value bees duction Mes ? 

acres ’000 Ib. $ acres 7000 lb. $ acres ’000 lb. $3 
Av. 1949-53. 9,010 8, 885 2,655,000 95, 404 129,558 | 55,174, 800 103 120 45,000 
TOA coves. 10, 863 11,110 3,579, 000 120, 804 173,569 | 74,174,000 88 | ~ 84 35,000 © 
OES 9s Sra 12,987 13,766 4,117,000 96, 833 120,981 | 53,531,000 89 93 ats { 
TGDGE sore ees 11,291 10, 252 3,018, 000 116,356 151,589 | 69,001,000 75 99 40, 


OOM etateerce ts 9,786 8,333 | 2,854,000 | 126,961 | 156,488} 75,716,000 40 44 19, 00 
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33.—Acreage, Production and Value of the Commercial Crop of Leaf Tobacco, 
by Main Type, 1954-57 with Average for 1949-53 


=—KReReq0Ro0>*#0>*>0R000000NSsSsS9mm9m9m9390309939SSSS 


Average Average 
Type of Tobacco Harvested Yield Total Farm Gross 
and Year -Area er Production Price Farm Value 
cre per Ib. 
acres lb lb. cts. $ 
SE ORTOU bn aitva. © aet ow aed vars sn: Av. 1949-53 95,190 1,330 126, 648, 000 43.2 54,735,000 
1954 122,815 1,410 173, 159, 000 43.1 74,777,000 
1955 98,311 1, 202 118, 206, 000 45.3 53, 535,000 
1956 117,614 1,265° 148, 743, 000 46.1 68,578, 0005 
1957 126, 353 1,201 151, 743,000 49.2 74,699,000 
io See ae ee ae Av. 1949-53 4,204 1,369 5,756, 000 30.3 1,745,000 
‘ 1954 3, 122 1,431 4,470, 000 30.2 1,353,000 
1955 4,033 1,737 7,005,000 30.1 2,109,000 
1956 4,496 1,563 7,028, 000 31.4 2,210,000 
1957 6,000 1,353 8,116, 000 32.7 2,658, 000 
rear loaft, oc jc de Os bocce c Av. 1949-53 2,990 1,209 3,616,000 22.9 827,000 
1954 3,781 1,280 4, 840, 000 DiS pe 1,125,000 
1955 4,570 1,279 5, 846, 000 20.5 1,199,000 
1956 3,235 1,174r 3,797,000" 19.9 756, 000" 
1957 3,300 1,181 3, 897, 000 24.0 935,000 
LOGS tent an Gee cc: Av. 1949-53 104,512 1,326 138,564,000 41.8 57,874,000 
1954 131,755 1, 402 184,763, 000 42.1 77, 788, 000 
1955 109,909 1,227 134,840, 000 42.8 57,685,000 
1956 127,722 1,274: 161,940,000° 44.57 72,059, 000° 
1957 136,787 1,205 164,865,000 47.7 78,589,000 


ee ee ee 


1 Includes other types not specified. 


Sugar Beets and Beetroot Sugar.—Sugar beets are grown commercially in Quebec, 
Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta and beet sugar factories are located in these provinces. 


_ In Quebec, commercial production centres in the St. Hilaire area of the Eastern Townships, 


where operations started in 1944. The sugar beet industry of Ontario is largely confined 


to the southwestern section of the province and factories are located at Wallaceburg and 
Chatham. 


\ 
Processing of sugar beets in Manitoba began in 1940. In Alberta, where the industry 


has shown steady growth, sugar beets are produced under irrigation with yields averaging 


above those received in the other provinces. 


34.—Acreage, Yield and Value of Sugar Beets and Quantity and Value of Refined 
Beetroot Sugar Produced 1954-57, with Average for 1949-53 


8NNNes=Oaeaeoeoeoeoeoeoooeoae==$q$qamoo oo 


Sugar Beets Refined Beetroot Sugar 


oie H Yield A ‘ 
ar- ie verage : 
veste per Oe Price br ae Quantity Value ae 

Area, Acre per Ton Pp 

‘ acres tons tons $ $ lb. $ cts. 
90, 687" 10.73 | 972,659r 14.81 | 14,409,000'|| 263,302,843 | 25,701,756 | 9.76 
90, 453 11.10 | 1,003,869 12.06 | 12,108,000" 232,074,736 | 20,170,474 8.69 
81,908 11.98 981,014 13.42 | 13,170,000 274,516,924 | 23,348,325 8.51 
78,7865 11.337] 892,872r 17.337} 15,470,000"! 246,621,644 | 21,505, 407 8.72 
83,744 12.58 | 1,053,588 13.62? 14,345,000P 261,683,900 | 26,341,596 | 10.06 
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Eg¢s.—The net production of eggs in 1957 was 446,476,000 doz. which was 42,165,000 
doz. more than in the previous year. Total supply of eggs also showed a considerable 
increase, from 414,669,000 doz. in 1956 to 455,703,000 doz. in 1957. Domestic disappear- 
ance, which includes hatchery eggs, amounted to 432,905,000 doz. as compared with 
403,110,000 doz. in the same comparison. Per capita consumption for the year 1957 
was 25.4 doz. : 


35,—Production, Utilization and Value of Farm Eggs, by Province, 1957 


Average Total 

Average Pro- Net Used by | Value Value 

Province Number | duction Eggs Sold? Pro- per Sold 

of Layers!| per 100 Laid? ducers? Dozent and 

Layers Used 
So). eee ee) ee ear ee ee ee __ 

"000 No. 000 doz. | ’000 doz. | ’000 doz. cts. $’000 

Newfoundland............--2--e-0035 ie Ne i 5s ate Ar ae 

Prince Edward Island..........-+++-- 405 16, 666 5, 643 4, 865 778 31.6 1,781 
Nova Scotiac is. ss ean tobe meee aur LB 20, 264 18, 956 17,393 1, 563 43.7 8, 285 
New Brunswick......-.-.:0+e+ese0e95 534 17,724 7,871 6,393 1,478 45.8 3,606 
Quebec sy. ee ee ee 4,298 18,003 63, 850 54, 890 8,960 40.1 25, Ona 
ONAL O secrsleewaxtheotaare owerstorerersiteccberentroneroret 11,786 19,102 | 185,685 | 173,748 11, 937 By/ ail 68, 870 
Manitobausacn:ceserees 6 och ee eG 2,468 17,729 36,359 32, 187 4,172 30.3 11,024 
Saskatchewan. .........eeeeeece neces 3,078 16,740 42,617 32, 839 9,778 28.5 12, 162 
IM bertae sank. tian tect aan se 3,613 16,775 49, 863 41,557 8,306 30.3 15,092 
British Columbiavsce .. -> seer eres DOHA 19,028 35, 632 33, 106 2,526 37.8 13, 306 
Totalsn coe eee eee 29,584 18,300 | 446,476 | 396,978 49,498 35.8 159, 703 
1 Hens and pullets over six months old. 2 Total laid less loss. 3 Includes eggs used for hatching. 


4 Average value at farms for all purposes. 


Wool.—Canada’s wool requirements are met largely by imports which amounted to 
47,331,000 lb. (greasy basis) in 1957 and 57,239,000 1b. in 1956. Exports amounted to 
3,917,000 lb. in 1957 and 3,594,000 lb. in 1956. ‘The apparent domestic consumption of 
wool shown in Table 36 is determined on the basis of production, exports and imports 
but does not take into consideration changes in stocks for which the data are not available. 
Differences in wool utilization between years are therefore probably less marked than 
indicated by these figures. 


9¢.—Production and Apparent Consumption of Wool, 1952-57 


ee ee 


Item 1952 19537 19545 19557 1956! 1957 
ee ee ee ee OE TS ee 
Shorn Wool— 

Yield per fleece..........-+-s0+ee rere lb. ea 7.4 7.4 7.3 (ies: 
Total yield shorn.........-.-+--++++> ’000 Ib. 6, 272 6, 166 6,272 6, 253 6,165 
Price per pound..........+.sses secre cts. 37 40 38.6 37.8 35.3 37.8 
Total value of shorn wool..........-- $000 2,356 ade areal 2,367 2,208 2,328 
Total pulled wool.........--.00+++e+0++ ’000 lb. 1,313 1, 862 1,555 1,595 1,707 
Total wool production.........+++-++++5 <6 7,585 8,028 7,828 7,848 7,872 
Apparent consumption.....-..-.+++++> es 53, 483 66,390 45, 686 58,355 61,517 


1 Census figures. 
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| Honey.—Honey is produced commercially in all provinces of Canada except New- 
_foundland, Ontario being the largest producer. There is a considerable movement of 
honey from the Prairie Provinces to other parts of Canada. In recent years exports have 
_ been small, imports being higher than exports. 


i} 


| Honey statistics have been compiled on an all-Canada basis since 1924 and show that 
the largest recorded crop was in 1948 when 45,145,000 Ib. were produced. Production in 
1957 was 32,051,000 lb. 


| In order to facilitate storage, shipment and uniformity of quality, considerable 
_ quantities of Canadian honey are pasteurized. Beekeepers’ marketing co-operatives are 
active in several provinces. Bees are kept in some of the fruit growing and greenhouse 
_ districts of the country chiefly for purposes of pollination. 


37.—Beekeepers and Bee Colonies, Production and Value of Honey and Beeswax 1955-57, 
with Average for 1950-54 


Se ee ee 
| Se ee 


Honey Beeswax 
és = value of 
ee- ee oney 
Year keepers | Colonies | Average Average and 
Produc- Total Price per Total Pro- Vole Wax 
tion per | Production | lb. to Value duction a 
Hive Producers 
No. No. lb. lb. cts. $ lb. $ $ 
| Av. 1950-54 17,170 380, 500 7A 29,345, 000 16 4,585,000 430, 000 195,000 || 4,780,000 
| 14, 150 323, 600 77 25,031,000 18 4,399,000 367, 000 178,000 || 4,577,000 
| 14, 410 330, 000 74 24, 272,000 18 4,419,000 355, 000 180,000 || 4,599,000 
Re 15,040 325, 700 98 32,051, 000 18 5, 795, 000 473, 000 253,000 || 6,048,000 


I NS tN 


38.—Honey Production, by Province, 1955-57 with Average for 1950-54 


Province . Av. 1950-54 1955 1956 1957 

’000 Ib. ’000 lb. ’000 lb. 7000 lb. 

| eae ee in a RRR aa ne lS es 
Prince Edward Island....... goed Shea a Ree 5 oS 69 66 92 55 
pT ES i ere rn ee 122 134 161 170 
pS 21 | eee ae 118 86 101 90 
Ease aes Pe ee ee ee ie es ees 3, 866 A CE 2,941 3,728 
8 Sg ee ee ere een 11,952 7,119 6,372 Ve es | 
gt eal aed ls i a IR a ia a 4,729 5, 057 5,000 5, 208 
Mnelowaner eee ek, Ae ee 3, 211 3, Lu 3,348 3,819 
Se PM MPI a 229 Yd od Nh Siccasig eth belek ecaee De 4,149 4,611 4,724 6,459 
DP OHOU er he 1,129 970 1,583 1,411 
SL OUAUS Ac Ee eh Aden cas ete a 29,345 25,031 ~ 24,272 32,051 


Maple Sugar and Syrup.—Maple syrup is produced in the Provinces of Nova Scotia’ 
New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario. The bulk of the crop comes from the Eastern 
Townships of Quebec, a district famous both in Canada and the United States as the centre 
of the maple products industry. Virtually all of the maple products exported are sent to 
the United States with the larger proportion moving as sugar, although substantial 
quantities of syrup are also shipped. 


Much of the syrup sold in Canada is marketed in one-gallon cans direct to the con- 
sumer from the producer but a considerable amount of both sugar and syrup is sold each 
year to processing firms. 

3 
. 


F 
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39.—Estimated Production of Maple Sugar and Maple Syrup, by Province, 1955-57 
with Average for 1950-54 


Maple Sugar Maple Syrup 


Total 
___________—_—||_ Value, 
Province and Year ugar 
Average Average and 
Quantity Price Value Quantity Price Value Syrup 
per lb. per gal. 
5s i ah aA ie Amel aes Dis [Anak id at ees, Ee eee me poe Bee 
lb cts $ gal $ $ 
Nova Scotia— . 
Av. 1950-542... oo cc 52sec 12,000 53.0 6,000 5,000 4.04 19,000 26,000 
TOSS eos rete ssi ears savant 12,000 57.0 7,000 5,000 4.70 24,000 31,000 
OG Wah etia ence e aos 8,000 65.0 5,000 3,000 Hoon 17,000 22,000 
1957 es. LAR Aeine . take 16,000 61.0 10,000 6,000 5.65 34, 000 44,000 
New Brunswick— -: 
Noval 50204 beeiterercnere se eieiere 72,000 48.0 34,000 10, 000 4.35 45,000 79,000 
a RO Wiatre Malate sere ecarer OC 88, 000 52.0 46,000 11,000 4.72 52,000 98,000 
TQ 5G Bee parte ceo chettst ol taveteieatets 37,000 58.0 21,000 10,000 5.06 51,000 72,000 
VOGT oo. tesk cteshaustde et eeetere ss. 96,000 60.0 58,000 19,000 4.99 95,000 153,000 
Quebec— o 
Ke ODO OAL eeiecinni ae sate 1,518,000 40.1 608,000 | 2,103,000 3.69 7,764,000 8,373,000 © 
AO Sires hatter e wists, Sees teams heres 735, 000 52.0 382, 000 1,913,000 4.91 9,393,000 9,775,000 — 
NOBG ti eattes Mae ee cene -Tekalcl te 535, 000 43.0 230, 000 2,335, 000 O50 8,336,000 8,566,000 — 
po sy iano gs: Ree oe Ranseeiee eenite ic 536, 000 44.0 236, 000 2,705, 000 3.08 8,328, 000 8, 564, 000. 
Ontario— 
Av. 1950-541. v0... ee 25, 000 46.0 12,000 346,000 4,20 1, 453,000 1,464,000 
1955 foe ae ck enicins aehoavchens 12,000 52.0 6, 000 217,000 4,48 972,000 978,000 — 
OSG tawee eee oecta ferrets 6,000 65.0 4,000 270,000 BOTA 1, 272,000 1,276,000 
TOS 7H ed Meets anne es 13,000 52.0 7,000 338, 000 4.65 1,574,000 1,581,000 ° 
Totals— g 
AV. 1950254)... 0.0. ...005- 1,627,000 40.6 660,000 | 2,464,000 By iP! 9, 282,000 9,942,009 
Di eae lt ee Pare er NSH Aire NOC 847,000 52.1 441,000 | 2,146,000 4.87 10, 441,000 10,882,000 
LQG Se eee a rans 586,000 44.4 260,000 | 2,618,000 3.40 9,676,000 9,936,000 | 
AGS Fac roe ee cotere ae eat 661, 000 47.0 311,000 3,068,000 Bede 10,031,000 || 10,342, 000 


: 1 et average prices are derived from actual figures but quantities and values are rounded to the nearest 
thousand. 


Nursery Stock.—Statistics concerning the nursery industry in Canada for the 
eighteen-month period ended Dec. 31, 1957, are presented in Tables 40 and 41. All 
nurseries were asked to report quantities sold of stock propagated or imported during this” 
period. Stock purchased from other nurseries in Canada was excluded to prevent dupli- 
cation. A total of 269 nurseries reported shipments in 1957 as compared with 127 the | 
previous season. Provincial distribution was as follows: Ontario 152, British Columbia 47, 
Quebec 27, Manitoba 15, the Maritime Provinces 13, Alberta 10 and Saskatchewan 5. j 


40.—Nursery Stock Shipments, by Type, 1955-56 and 1956-57 


ed ee 


1955-56! 1956-572 


Classification 


Domestic | Imported Total Domestic | Imported 
Shipments | Shipments Shipments | Shipments 


No No No. No No 
Fruit Trees, Shrubs, Plants— 
Apple species. ......+.seeeeeeeeees 263, 786 — 263, 786 309, 953 250 
_ Tender tree-fruit species.........* : 188, 885 11,760 200, 645 300, 817 21, 250 
Small fruit species...........--+-+ 13, 113;,033 14,566} 3,127,599 4,613,054 3, 702 
Other-species. 4.2 212 = - TS RAde 491, 857 — 491, 857 544,127 — 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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9 40.—Nursery Stock Shipments, by Type, 1955-56 and 1956-57—concluded 
\ 1955-561 1956-572 
Classification 


Domestic | Imported Domestic | Imported 
| Shipments | Shipments Total Shipments | Shipments Total 


arr (acme a | a (ee 


| No No No. No No No 
Ornamental Species— 

leerwose bushes... /........../........ 338, 185 238,796 576,981 595, 000 508, 895 1, 103, 895 
_ Other ornamental shrubs......... 2,077,170 413,232 | 2,490,402 || 3,761,850 737,238 4,499, 088 
lmereciduous trees. ................. 377,351 15,115 392, 466 424, 108 25,384 449, 487 
lmeetsvergreen trees................... 545, 952 180,352 726,304 1,362, 406 499,706 1, 862,112 
_ Ornamental climbers............. 36, 127 14,701 50, 828 46,948 24, 386 71,334 
Wastilbs and tubers................. 588, 003 830,425 | 1,418,428 || 5,061,270 | 2,792,969 7, 854, 239 
| Herbaceous perennials............ 629, 049 12,740 641, 789 890, 595 16, 337 906, 932 
* 1 July 1, 1955, to June 30, 1956. 2 July 1, 1956, to Dec. 31, 1957; commencing Jan. 1, 1957, data are presented 


on a calendar-year basis. 


41.—Acreage of Nursery Stock, by Province, 1955-56 and 1956-57 


4 1955-56! 1956-572 
; Province Fruit Ornamental Fruit Ornamental 
Species Species Species Species 
acres acres - acres acres 
ES RE ed ee ~ 23.8 163.0 32.3 176.2 
Se joeree Se Oe Le ea 515.2 1,222.3 577.0 1,772.6 
Serer rovinces;  .2.) 0031.) BOs | BL bok Kee 129.5 328.5 52.8 440, 2' 
hin) ee 36.1 63.6 16.2 118.0 
) TE RCI Se a 704.1 1,777.4 678.3 2007.0 
aN, a 
1 July 1, 1955 to June 30, 1956. 2 July 1, 1956 to Dec. 31, 1957; commencing Jan. 1, 1957, data are presented 
on a calendar-year basis. 3 Includes Maritime Provinces for which insufficient information. was reported, 


Subsection 9.—Prices of Agricultural Produce 


The monthly index of farm prices of agricultural products was designed to measure 
changes occurring in the average prices farmers receive at the farm from the sale of farm 
products. In comparing current index numbers with those before August 1957, certain 
points should be considered. Western grain prices used in the construction of the index 
before Aug. 1, 1957, are final prices for all grains. Since Aug. 1, 1957, only initial prices 
are available for western wheat, oats and barley. Any subsequent participation payments 
made on the 1957 crops will be added to the prices currently used and the index revised 
upward accordingly. 


42.— Average Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural Products, by Province, 1950-57 
ee. and Monthly Indexes for 1956 and 1957 
(1935-89 =100) 


| Norz.—A description of this index, its coverage and the methods used will be found in DBS Quarterly Bulletin 
of Agricultural Statistics for October-December 1946. 
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42,— Average Index Numbers of Farm Prices of Agricultural Products, by Province, 1950-57 
and Monthly Indexes for 1956 and 1957—concluded 


Year and Month P.E.L| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. || Total 


es. | |b See ees ee | a a an Gai. 


JAnUALy:- sate dee eee eee 167.4 | 185.0 | 198.1 | 252.3 | 238.7 | 225.9 211.5 | 217.0 | 244.5 |) 226.9 
[Rebruary... joer G2 sorerne tr 169.7 | 189.6 | 197.0 | 253.5 | 237.7 | 227.6 210.7 | 218.9 | 244.0 || 227.2 
INTE rChie ihc lo eee aa os ns a etree ees 182.9 | 193.1 | 209.1 | 249.4 | 238.7 | 227 2 | 210.9 | 221.3 | 242.8 || 227.8 
RWIS, 54 aco vhs Dereon oa talere deren 2 929.9 | 198.2 | 229.1 | 250.1 | 240.0 | 227.0 211.0 | 220.7 | 244.9 || 229.3 
Mas diac wt ioementare aes cee eee 319.1 | 213.2 | 269.1 | 255.0 | 242.2 | 229 7 | 211.7 | 224.1 | 246.6 || 233.7 
TRIS OM ees Be coi caupniggD abort o.oo 311.2 | 222.0 | 289.9 | 264.4 | 255.6 | 232 4 | 215.5 | 230.2 | 251.8 || 241.8 
TulyMbha: f. Borah, F4satk 423.5 | 227.0 | 313.0 | 271.8 | 262.6 | 235.3 216.7 | 232.6 | 265.9 |) 248.1 
Wiiigist ae) \. Sere ses aera Fee 978.5 | 209.9 | 259.9 | 261.0 | 258.2 | 230.3 211.3 | 228.9 | 254.3 || 239.7 
September. ....... +. -s0sens-- tones: 190.4 | 213.1 | 208.2 | 259.1 | 257.9 | 229.0 208.9 | 228.7 | 270.8 || 237.5 
OCLODeL sre fo ee eae 188.4 | 217.9 | 201.4 | 260.3 | 260.3 | 221.6 201.2 | 225.4 | 277.8 || 235.8 
INowenn betaduetets eel Ale ssts kerr: 203.6 | 216.8 | 222.5 | 262.5 | 258.5 | 218.2 195.7 | 220.0 | 270.0 |) 233.2 
Wecember.« .vcesscsvs ese le wie rie 914.0 | 218.7 | 224.1 | 266.1 | 256.0 } 219.2 197.2 | 220.1 | 269.4 || 283.5. 
1956 Averages..........-.:05ee eres 239.9 | 208.7 | 235.1 | 258.8 | 250.5 227.0 | 208.5 | 224.0 | 256.9 || 234.5 
JAMAL Y sorereonsperesolotouoheetnonenen esol sokenniole oy 930.8 | 222.4 | 245.1 | 267.4 | 257.2 221.7 | 197.9 | 222.6 | 271.8 || 235.6 © 
Mepruar vices scence kere 904.7 | 219.3 | 223.5 | 268.8 | 258.9 | 222.0 199.0 | 224.4 | 270.8 || 236.0 
Marchis x... Stace tn ect oae novels 907.4 | 218.8 | 221.1 | 264.6 | 253.3 | 221.6 198.3 | 220.8 | 268.7 |) 232.9 
A rr SR ase tie exocrngriebevaptivernor rome 904.2 | 218.4 | 224.4 | 261.8 | 253.5 | 220 7 | 198.5 | 221.7 | 263.1 || 232.6 
Bvonrcenanthe bs oo+ spite +> eae 904.4 | 218.4 | 229.5 | 261.0 | 252.7 | 221 7 | 199.4 | 222.2 | 260.0 || 232.6 
Uitte en, Me Meo soto commeDacars 5 192.7 | 217.2 | 208.6 | 265.4 | 253.7 | 224.3 201.9 | 227.1 | 261.0 || 234.5 
DIY a atsescoacscnsin) stenin ooiseneseracnain wap thamelensael™ 182.0 | 213.4 | 214.0 | 270.1 | 263.7 923.4 | 201.7 | 228.4 | 260.7 || 238.1 
AUR USb iso. ak + kale bos See 909.7 | 211.7 | 222.4 | 269.9 | 260.7 214.0 | 186.0 | 214.8 | 263.7 || 231.1 
September..........---se2sseeeeee: 189.4 | 205.6 | 212.7 | 266.4 | 257.7 | 211.7 188.4 | 212.3 | 266.1 || 229.1 
OGtoODersees scsi sees 2 oe res ee 180.6 | 205.8 | 207.8 | 260.9 | 249.9 | 208.0 185.8 | 206.0 | 261.7 || 223.7 
November... «. S9e os re es 178.4 | 204.2 | 210.8 | 258.8 | 249.2 | 204.0 182.7 | 199.2 | 258.7 || 220.8 
December. . ace. -. asdes ee 179.8 | 205.0 | 212.5 | 264.8 | 254.4 209.4 | 186.9 | 204.2 | 259.5 || 225.5 


1957 Averages 


197.0 | 213.4 | 219.4 | 265.0 | 255.4 | 216.9 193.9 | 217.0 263.8 231.0 
{ 


Monthly prices of grain and monthly prices of livestock are shown in DBS Quarterly 
Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics. 


43.—Average Cash Prices per Bushel of Canadian Cereals (Basis, in Store at Fort 
William and Port Arthur, Ont.), Crop Years Ended July 31, 1948-57 


Norz.—Statistics for 1926-47 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 


1 ee en oan ietas alloca ee 


Averages in Cents and Eighths per Bushel 


ag Gale BSS SE a oe eee 
Year Ended July 31 Wheat,! Oats,? SHE wek Rye,? Flaxseed,’ 
No. 1N. No. 2 C.W. "eg -W- | No. 2C.W. | No.1C.W. 
6 Row 
cts. cts. cts. cts. cts. 
CVT a Ee ce ne Aso 183/3 90 119/74 374/5 550° 
TOG a reece cee eee emer 183/38 78/1 124/3 140 403 /18 
TOBO cece ck eectes slo eceatesereahe enter ites 183/38 90/4 158/7 146 371/6 
VO5E ics (Ara opi ate ee ee eee 185/6 95/4 147/4 184/5 441/4 
ok eG ME Poe meomeae nekcnnn orm 183/5 90/6 132/5 193/5 428/1 
TS tte ore etree ces cen er shri dene) ei reagent 181/7 79/7 1383/5 158/2 329 
1054.0: An heii era cena oes 156/38 Pap) 108/1 99/1 283 /6 
VBS cect ccosdcccmswsheueboncuevonemeneroneasacnts wok ueneneaet ats 165/1 89/5 123/4 112/2 309/1 
TO5G) «dees ck Bacotctoeels he eae ain ehskotoneogeis 160/7 82/7 116/5 110/1 360/1 
LL sy (Ae, Lite geeie Pewee wnrees gnpernieert (hae EAE 158/5 79/4 114/2 119/7 | 298/4 
Peraree EE eee 
1 Initial payments plus additional payments to producers. 2 Based on cash closing prices, Winnipet 
Grain Exchange. 3 Average cash closing price, Winnipeg Grain Exchange, except where otherwise noted 
4 Equalization payments to producers included. 5 $5 fixed price to growers plus 50 cents participation pay 
ment. 6 Winnipeg Grain Exchange renewed trading in flaxseed cash and futures on Aug. 16, 1948. Th 


Canadian Wheat Board was authorized to buy all flaxseed offered to it during the 1948-49 crop year on the basis 0 
$4 per bushel for No. 1 C.W. in store Fort William-Port Arthur. Ont. } 


hea 
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44.—Yearly Average Prices per 100 Ib. of Canadian Livestock at Principal Markets 1954-57 


Es 


| 


| 


| 


Toronto Montreal 
Item cae 
1955 1956 1957 1954 1955 1956 1957 

; $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Steers, up to 1,000 lb., good................ F 19.60 18.80 19.05 20.10 20.20 18.95 18.55 
_ Steers, up to 1,000 lb., medium............. 3 17.56 17.35 Uie2? 17.67 17.61 17.20 17.04 
_ Steers, up to 1,000 lb., common............ : 13.46 | 14.09} 14.10 }| 14.26] 14.25] 13.89] 18.99 
Steers, over 1,000 lb., good................ “ 19.60 19.07 18.82 20.12 20.23 19.56 18.41 
Steers, over 1,000 lb., medium............. ‘ Lieos Miao 17.05 18.13 18.04 17.61 17.29 
_ Steers, over 1,000 lb., common............. ) 13.61 14.00 13.90 15.14 14.86 14.30 14, 82 
SEEMED OO roi ect oe hats ve ; 17.67 16.88 17.10 16.17 17.10 16.29 16.11 
OT IOC ood ee 3 15.88 15.67 15.20 13.87 14.37 13.88 14. 26 
Peeeren, 16df FO0d... RRL? eecieeetelicdaes ; 20.13 19.89 19.76 19.81 20.04 19.26 19.22 
MV OS) TOG, TOCIUM wo o...ccc cece cc eee cceusvene 3 18.15 17.84 17.81 17.05 16.99 16.23 15.79 
| MMEEIIEIEO (cree tte ee poe ch, oe gu ga E 12.60 11.90 12.65 12.12 12.90 12.40 13.40 
MEMBESCTIOTN Pra eee F 11.79 ile br 11.62 10.52 1.27 11.01 163 
MPMELOOUT I ares ie veccbcessseweoarcclon ‘ NSS Si7/ 13.31 14.19 13.05 13.22 13242 14.38 

Stocker and feeder steers, good............ : 18.75 18.20 18.50 18.00 ieee 1 1 

Stocker and feeder steers, common......... : 16.30 16.02 16.15 16.50 1 16.00 1 

Stock cows and heifers, good............... 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

Stock cows and heifers, common........... i 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Calves, veal, good and choice.............. x 23.80 | 24.40} 25.15 |] 21.23 | 20.70] 21.40] 21.40 
Calves, veal, common and medium : 17.83 17.88 18.43 17.28 17.18 16.97 16.19 
Hogs, Grade B-1, dressed............5.... . 25.05 26.50 30.05 31.05 25.30 25.60 30.35 
RSE OO 55.8 savin cc 6G ss ccee de owc ccac 4 20.40 22.05 22.45 20.38 19.15 19.55 19.46 
RS COIN INON S18) het Pecdscstansasietsbeanccvsme ; 16.93 17.50 172385 14.94 15.71 15.63 15.26 
I OOC le oo locas Aw co co dandhewic ce oa ; 8.37 8.62 8.49 9.43 9.75 8.48 9.10 

Winnipeg Edmonton 


| 
| 
| 


1935 1956 1957 1954 1955 1956 1957 


__ | | | | | | S| T_T 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Steers, up to 1,000 lb., good................ ; 18.45 | 17.80} 17.85 LATOR Wie85oel ae ie 00k Lon 
Steers, up to 1,000 lb., medium............ . IG25nK) LOsS2ale 15.74 15.91 16.35 | 15.54] 15.40 
Steers, up to 1,000 lb., common............ ; 12.57 12.73 12.39 12.44 12.34 11.80 12.22 
Steers, over 1,000 lb., good................ : 18.45 | 18.02 | 17.72 17.45 | 17.84] 16.85 | 16.91 
Steers, over 1,000 lb., medium............. ‘ 15:98 | 16.29 |= 15.55 || 15.85 | 16.33 15. 63 15.18 
Steers, over 1,000 1b., common............. : 12.48 | 18.54} 12.42 TS. 59|eelas027eelsess 12.95 
EPO. 5k ABE sok A. ws vie Se es ss : 15.82 | 15.64] 16.55 15.02 | 15.42} 14.91 ile IP 
ET nr ‘ 13.55 13.47 13.89 13.45 13.76 12.86 13.28 
ene 00, GOOG. .... ice a eee ce eo: ; T8218) 17287). 17554 16783°|" 1753847) 16258"|_ 16,51 
mumves, fed, medium...................... 3 16.21 16.48 | 16.00 15560 S 1652501= 155223| 15532 
a Ee ee ee ee P THISON | SLO Oop | ael1. SOT) 10.278 \5 1105s 105058) pd00 
SEE ee eer eee ; 10.02 9.69 | 10.61 9.11 9.85 9.15 | 10.08 
EE SS) eee ane ; 11.73 11.01 12.66 11. 23 11.40 10.67 12.63 
Stocker and feeder steers, good............ : 16.05 16.20 17.00 14.95 15. 53 15.10 16.12 
Stocker and feeder steers, common......... ; 12.39 12.81 14.19 ey 7A) 12.33 12h ot 13.47 
Stock cows and heifers, good.............. ‘ 12.23 11.54 1207 LORSSae et 9 10.86 | 12.06 
Stock cows and heifers, common........... , 9.18 hats i) POs ll 7.88 8.43 8.13 9.60 
Calves, veal, good and choice.............. 5 2a.00 |, 2.20) |) 23.65 19.90 | 20.75 18.90 | 19.60 
Calves, veal, common and medium........ ’ 16.47 | 16.02} 16.98] 13.23 | 13.52] 13.31] 14.90 
)aeegs, Grade B-1, dressed................. : 22.05 23.40 28.20 28.05 22.20 23.40 27.55 
NU Sane Rees : L700 eloacon |e LS. 00) (| 18.05 Ie 1ievOle 18.20 8 18. 716 
MEEEREGTOINON. .. 2:5... 6. oss... oe. ‘ 147? lel 74 alee 06 1556718 T6200 E Tosser 16.49 
SO no ec ceca : 4.56 4.65 4.78 9.43 8.28 8.07 9.00 


1 No sales reported. 


Subsection 10.—Food Consumption 


| Food consumption figures represent available supplies, including production and 
imports, adjusted for change of stocks, exports, marketing losses and industrial uses. All 
calculations are made at the retail stage of distribution, except for meats, for which the 
figures are worked out at the wholesale stage. The amount of food actually eaten would 
be somewhat lower than indicated because of losses and waste occurring after the products 
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reach the hands of the consumer. It should also be pointed out that there are minor i" | 


inaccuracies in certain of the figures since statistics of storage stocks in the hands of ; 
retailers and consumers are not available. a 


All basic foods are classified under 13 main commodity groups. The total for each | 
group is computed using a common denominator for the group, for example: milk solids” 
(dry weight) in the dairy products group; fat content for fats and oils; and fresh equivalent 
for fruits. All foods are included in their basic form, that is, as flour, fat, sugar, etc., 
rather than in more highly manufactured forms. 


The series in Table 45 represents the official estimates of yearly supplies of food 
moving into consumption, expressed in pounds per capita, for the years 1935-39 as an 
average for comparison with the years 1959, 1956 and 1957. 


~ 


45.—Per Capita Supplies of Food Moving into” Consumption 1955-57, with 
Average for 1935-39, 


Pounds Percentages ig 
per Capita per Annum of 1935-39 Average 


4 
—_—— 


Kind of Food and Weight Base 


en EER” 


Average 4 
1935-39 1955 1956 1957 1955 1956 1957 | 


ee RA BE AS | a cae 7 ee || | 


CEPERS corr eon See sere te stistarehs) ea Ao ss Retail wt.| 205.7 | 161.0 | 163.4) 155.6 18.3 79.4 73.6 | 
Flour (including rye flour)!............. £ 184.8 | 144.3 145.1 138.8 78.1 78.5 75.1 
Oatmeal and rolled oats............--+% < des 4.8 5.4 5.2 65.8 74.0 71.2 
Pot and pearl barley... \..5...0-5----- - a 0.3 0.2 0.2 0.2 66.7 66.7 66.7 
Cormineal ang MOUs: Gs... aac ar < 1.4 0.7 0.8 0.8 50.0 57.1 Siem 
Buckwhesatiwlourtneeeaseuise) hii oe 0.2 0.1 0.1 0.1 50.0 50.0 50.0 

TCO A ye 6 Tes Ei eee “ 4.3 4.5 Det 4.3 104.7 |. 118.6 | 1002¢ 
Breaktast tOOGd feet tracts ee ieee eee ore sé 7.4 6.4 6.7 6.2 86.5 90.5 83.8 

Potatoes oa oe ce eee ee aya Retail wt.| 192.9 | 149.1 | 153.9 | 161.7 Vid 79.8 83.8 
Potatoes pwaite. cates e te ee ee ee 4 192.3 148.5 153.3 161.1 77.2 79.7 83.8 
Potatoesesweebiine iad op see ere 4 0.6 0.6 0.6 0.6 || 100.0} 100.0} 100.0 

a4 

Sugars and Syrups..............-- Sugar content| 101.7 | 109.9 107.1 | 101.5 |} 108.1] 105.3 99.8 | 
Suear 4. eee tac neces teers re Refined wt. 94.7 99.0 99.3 9 104.5 104.9 98.8 
Maple SUPAT.. .\0 fase (4s ae oa ie ene Retail wt. 1.8 0.8 0.9 0.6 44.4 50.0 oo.an 
Other 8 see ee ce lhe ROR ee dialer event iG 8.2 1s Pf 10.9 {int 191.5 | 132.9 | 185.47 | 


S arch hoe Ses hare este ke Satan Retail wt. 


Puises and Nuts. 5 tecaeo eee Retail wt.| 14.5 10.5 11.4 10.7 V2.4 48.6 713.8 
Dey beara bcs er a pete eee are ss Sows 4.02 3.9 3.32] 108.1 | 105.4 89.2 
Dry pease so .caecde- Sdoeqne ts b-aolmes oh) 5.7 0.9 1.8 1.8 15.8 31.6 31.6 
Peanuts re cc: bee a ce eee Shelled wt. Vee pyell 3.2 3.0 140.9 145.5 | 136.4 
STENT EG: THLE eee es ccsdcehe eeacpey vd Reaetrener att Revaasas tone ‘s ie): ileal 1.2 1.3 100.0 109.1 118.2 
CSGeon LE A wee ate tea. sn eese Green beans Sin tt 3.0 2.8 2.8 81.1 (he 75.7 

Bruiticc beet Bio ecru racks Fresh equiv.| 138.7 | 226.7 | 229.4 921.1 || 163.4 | 165.4 | 159.4 
Tomatoes and Citrus Fruit— . 

MTomatood, {reshi ina. < san scene bean Retail wt.| 15.4 19.0 18.3 16.3 | 123.4] 118.8] 105.8: 
Tomato, DEOCUCES scree eae) ert tle Net wt. canned 10.0 16.3 Wags 17.0 163.0 177.0 170.0. 
(Giipaleipaniolinvadsslivenne sas aooaoonokoDe= Retail wt. 25.4 36.9 36.1 Bhai) 147.0 143.8 141.4 | 
Citrus fruit, canned............. Net wt. canned 0.5 13.6 14.6 15.9 || 2,720.0 | 2,920.0 3,180.0 | 
Other Fruit— a 

i Tals | 5 ne A aa A ae eta eee FP Retail wt 40.5 1One 70.0 65.9 174.6 | 172.8 | 162qmm 
Catnemo yr: SER Sa ee eee Net wt. canned 6.3 14.9 16.2 14.2 | 236.5 | 257.1 | 225.4— 
Driediscs dasre tice: cere piepecnraants Processed wt. 8.3 TEM 5.5 5.3 85.5 66.3 63.9 
NICO Ms eries tir t catia eituerdear se Net wt. canned ae 4.5 sans} 4.6 

YT OZOD See cette Se ae ao ete ere es Retail wt. 0.2 1.2 1.6 Hay 


600.0 | 800.0 . 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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45.—Per Capita Supplies of Food Moving into Consumption 1955-57, with 
Average for 1935-39—concluded 


Pounds 


Percentages 
per Capita per Annum 


of 1935-39 Average 


Average 
1935-39 | 1955 1956 1957 1955 1956 1957 


i a ef a | ee Ces 
a pa pee ES ee Fresh equiy.| 78.4 94.5 96.7 96.3 | 120.5 | 123.3] 122.8 
 Fresh— 

Cabbage and greens................. Retail wt.| 16.2 18.6 19.1 18.6 | 114.8] 117.9] 114.8 
MN ce Ui Nee Aa ict “ 15.4 11.6 11.8 11.6 (ES 76.6 75.3 
Ce i ae ne i ' 6.2 3.4 3.0 4.2 54.8 48.4 67.7 
Z Bement a JA TOR 2 le hee © in ¢ 29.8 36.9 36.7 37.5 123.8 123.2 125.8 
NS Obed et es eee Net wt. canned} 10.8 19.3 20.0 19.4 178.7 | 185.2 | 179.6 
RM ec. ee. te, oe Retail wt.|... 137 2.1 2.0 = ae aH 
meus and Fats......................... Fat content| 41.4 42.7 42.8 42.4 |) 103.1 | 103.4] 102.4 
Ee es Ole emia ae Retail wt.| ... 8.1 ea 7.8 as eas ae 
SS ee ns a a se 3.9 7.4 7.4 7.4 || 189.7} 189.7] 189.7 
II, nS, So dhe. BE. cL “ 10.6 9.7 9.7 9.2 91.5 91.5 86.8 
Salad and cooking oil.................. 1.8 2.4 2.7 a-95|| 138823 4 150:0"1) 16181 
eter Wh Lone 20, J AS 2)U, EL ae 31.0 20.3 20.5 20.3 65.5 66.1 65.5 
See ee Fresh equiy.| 30.7 36.03) 36.43| 38.15] 117.3] 118.6] 124.1 
ORS ae Carcass wt.) 118.1] 138.8 | 142.9] 142.5 || 117.5] 121.0 120.7 
a Se ae ee eS 39.8 49.2 49.5 46.2 123.6 124.4 116.1 
EO SR Seas is 54.7 69.1 72.0 74.8 126.3 131.6 136.7 
rte ane hese oat. . dons. ous. . | re 10.5 8.4 8.6 9.0 80.0 81.9 85.7 
Mutton and lamb..................... ps 5.6 2.6 2.6 2.7 46.4 46.4 48.2 
ot SS ie see ee ee Edible wt. 5.8 (56! 5.3 5.2 91.4 91.4 89.7 
eanmned meéat..................... Net wt. canned 1.4 4.5 28 5:2) || 321.491°-378.6 | 371.4 
Poultry and Fish...................... Edible wt. e204 30.7 $1.4 3226 137.1 140.2 | 145.5 
_ Hens and chickens............. Retail wt. dressed 15.6 23.53 23.63 25.5 150.6 151.3 163.5 
- Other DOLE ae aaa Si 2.8 6.23 7.53 7.8 221.4 257 sl 278.6 
_ Fish and shellfish, fresh and frozen.... .Edible wt. 4 (ia Wee T2 4 4 4 
Fish, cured (smoked, salted, pickled)... J 4 1.8 Ae ere 4 4 4 
Fish and shellfish, canned......... Net wt. canned 2.7 4.5 4.5 4.5 166.7 | 166.7] 166.7 
Milk and Cheese....................... Milk solids} 52.0 62.9 64.2 64.0 | 121.0] 123.5 | 123.1 
Cheddar cheese’....................... Retail wt. Bee 5.7 5.3 5.4 154.1 143.2 145.9 
Ser cusses...) ss 0.2 0.9 Shavit 1.2 450.0] 550.0 600.0 
Cottage cheese......................... id 0.2 0.9 ea ie! 450.0 550.0 550.0 
vaporated whole milk................ 4 6.1 18.4 18.6 18.3 |} 301.6 | 304.9] 300.0 
Condensed whole milk................. “< 0.6 0.8 0.9 0.8} 183.3 | 150.0] 133.3 
Whole milk powder.................... i 0.1 0.2 0.3 0.3 200.0 300.0 300.0 
Condensed skim milk.................. «s 0.4 0.3 0.3 0.2 75.0 75.0 50.0 
Skim milk powder..................... He 1.8 5.1 5.1 5.4 283.3 283.3 300.0 
Evaporated skim milk................. os 0.1 0.6 0.6 0.5 600.0 600.0 | 500.0 
Condensed buttermilk................. Od 0.1 0.1 — 100.0 | 100.0 — 
Miukin ice cream...................... = 10.9 35.0 35.1 36.0 321.1 322.0 | 330.3 
Powdered buttermilk.................. “ 0.2 0.4 0.5 0.5 200.0 250.0 | 250.0 
etd whole-milk®...................... € 408.5 386.6%] 395.13] 390.53 94.6 96.7 95.6 
Beverages Mes eon ty Primary distribution wt. 72 10.1 10.9 11.2 140.3 | 151.4] 155.6 
Sa ss f 3.5 gat 2.8 2.8 Wael 80.0 80.0 
| i a el a eee ran Green beans | 7.4 8.1 8.4 || 200.0 | 218.9 | 227.0 
1 Fluctuations in apparent per capita flour consumption are partly caused by lack of complete data on flour 
| inventories in all positions. 2 Includes soybean flour. 8 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 4 Break- 
down according to current classification not available. 5 Includes process cheese. 6 Includes cream 


d as milk. 
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Disappearance of Meats and Lard.—Production of meats from slaughter in 
Canada, total supply, distribution and per capita disappearance of meats and lard are 
shown in Table 46. All estimates are on a carcass-weight basis except canned meats 
which are in terms of product. 


46.—Supply, Distribution and Disappearance of Meats and Lard 1952-37, with 
Average for 1946-50 


Norr.—Most of the figures in this table have been revised since the publication of the 1957-58 Year Book. 


Average 
Item 1946-50 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
Beef— 
Animals slaughtered in Canada..... 7000 1,923.3]| 1,719.4] 2,004.6] 2,222.3 2,271.1} 2,441.2) 2,602.5 
Estimated dressed weight......... 7000 lb. 909,487|| 864,000) 994,081|1,078,927)1, 102, 619]1, 182, 517|1, 288, 238 
On, hand Jan. lhc. ae ee ss 30, 708 17,357} 29,385} 33,108 23,648] 29,682) 33,251 © 
Imports for consumption!.........- ss 3,554 11,338 13, 924 18,499 19, 829 18,266) 21,974 
Total supplysc ch gga so eee ee se 943,749|| 892, 695]1,037,390}1, 130,529 1, 146, 096]1, 230, 465)1, 343, 463 
FSSPOVES be tem a's she eyes 2 eee gf 101, 672 68,054] 28,819] 22,580 12,787 18,634) 55,312 
Wecd-for Canning ee nang tee s 39,108 9,199 9,651 11, 625 18,197} 20,713 18,177 
On hand) Dec. Slho2F. .. §. 32 fis as sf 27,217|| 29,3885) 38,103} 23,648 29. 682| --33, 251°" 29, 71a 
DomESTIC DISAPPEARANCE....... ce 775,752|| 786,057) 965,817|1,072, 676 1,085, 430]1, 157, 867|1, 240, 262 
Per Carita DISAPPEARANCE..... lb. 60.0 54.4 6a. 1 0.2 69.1 72.0 74.8 
Veal— 
Animals slaughtered in Canada.... ’000 1,310.1 968.6| 1,165.4] 1,254.0) 1,295.0 1,336.7] 1,381.2 
Estimated dressed weight......... "000 1b.} 132,957 100,638] 123,765} 131,723) 134,551) 140,220 150,551 
Onihands Jan. 1) eer. sea. 2 cs 5,509 4,085 3,641 5,199 3,700 4,662 5,701 
PIMPOTtss: Fee «cb ae gal: Fae ERE f 2 2 2 2 = 2 2 | 
TROtASUDDLY ces tee ee ef 138,466] 104,723] 127,406] 186,922 138,251} 144,882] 156,252 — 
IEIRDOTLS So aie oe ve Maude piel ea es 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
sedi foncannine a. isa ao eee of 2,608 1,736 1,454 1,366 1,297 1,483 why! | 
On hand, Dees 31.4064 ge «nee 5,080 3,641 5,199 3,700 4,662 5,701 5, 226 
Domestic DISAPPEARANCE......- gf 130,778|| 99,346] 120,753] 131,856) 182,292 137,698] 150,06 
Per Carita DISAPPEARANCE.....- lb. 10.1 6.9 8.1 8.6 8.4 8 9.0 
Mutton and Lamb— 
Animals slaughtered in Canada.... 000 Oden 673.6 692.6 720.7 754.9 761.6 766.8 
Estimated dressed weight......... 000 Ib.| 47,640], 29,743] 29,708} 30,702) 32,385 32,292) 33,356 
Onthand) Janeless see nee ee 6, 843 3,465 4,228 3,359 2,901 4,816 4,865 
Imports for consumption.......... ee 103 2,661 4,745 7,291 10, 796 9,546 11,015 
Motal:supplyae tacts | ere ss 54,586]) 35,869} 38,681 41,352| 46,082) 46,654) 49,236 
HOTUses acse ii Ms Abas? Pergo toe a 5, 022 46 52 53 273 45 472 
sed fomcannin pes ee ore oo 508 350 310 301 330 628 558 
Onthancds Decirs tree ree SS 6,118 4, 228 3,359 2,901 4,816 4,865 3,955 
Domestic DISAPPEARANCE....... a 42,443 31,245] 34,960} 38,097) 40,663 41,116} 44,251 
Per CarttaA DISAPPEARANCE...... lb. 38 2.2 2.4 2.5 226 2. 28 
Pork— 
Animals slaughtered in Canada.... 000 6,840.4|| 8,057.4] 6,198.3} 6,143.7 6,932.2} 6,899.3} 6,515.5 
Estimated dressed weight ........ ’0001b.| 890,307 1,039,405] 796,482} 795,609} 887,708 887,250} 847,015 
Onhands) Jan lean eee. ee ee Siu 36,794 65,582| 28,731] 32,280) © 34,965 20,571 
Imports for consumption!.......... 43 3,891 4,873 481 tooo 167 154 1,512 
Totalisupplye cere eee ee cee ae “ 931, 971)1,081,072| 862,545] 825,865) 920,155 922,369] 869,098 
PIXPOLLS Stee vf fete ae ae edie ieee: 6 188,311 15,041 55,320) 60,607} 64,109} 55,408) 38, 183 
ead for CAlnDING y aeias. ee eh ee cs 46, 628]| 190,911 55,935) 39,093 48,844] 50,574] 40,313 
Onthand™ Dec. sist ce eens a 37,452 65,582) 28,731 32,280) 34,965) 20,571 23, 726 
Domestic DISAPPEARANCE....... s 659,580) 809,538) 722,559) 693,885 772,237| 795,816} 766,876 
Per Carita DISAPPEARANCE.....- lb. 51.0 56.0 48.7 45 49.2 49 46.2 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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46.—Supply, Distribution and Disappearance of Meats and Lard 1952-57 with, 
Average for 1946-50—concluded 


Average 
Item 1946-50 1952 1953 1956 1957 
Sm en my | (ce [an (|, ee eee —_— 
Canned Meats— 
Estimated production............. ‘ 89,749]| 144, 183 56, 249 81,699 70, 100 
ethand, Jan 1) a, kk He 15,362 9,530) 75,118 20,775] 18,764 
Imports for consumption.......... 4,314 12,975} 11,309 13,662} 21,274 
| SPOtAL SUDDLY. Seles hoo Gee sce. ee 109, 425|) 166,688] 142,676 116,136} 110,138 
BeMeirports.<....62..0) ole 56,589 14,874] 46,743 11,442] 5,241 
Beeman 166.31 howe «sss ono vn 8,807] 75,118! 36,102 18,764] 18,844 
Domestic DIsaPPEARANCE 44,029 76,696} 59,831 85,930} 86,053 
Perr Capita DISAPPEARANCE 3.4 5.3 4.0 5.3 4.2 
Offal— : 
Estimated production............. , 81,218 80,815 78,305 91,797 93,362 
Semen Pane to soe, & 6,090 4,551 itl 5, 042 5,146 
Imports for consumption!.......... 973 1,594 4,076 2,360 3,150 
EYE ae ee 88, 281 86, 960 89, 692 99,199} 101,658 
J CUD nS 2. San eee 5, 834 2,535 6, 680 6, 831 5, 587 
(nod for canning................. 9,631 2,493 8,509 2,285 1,598 
Peronand Lee. Si oi... iss... .. 455 5,796 Vou 5,169 5,146 5, 848 
Domestic DISAPPEARANCE....... 67,020 74,621 74,334 84, 937 88, 625 
Perr Carita DISAPPEARANCE Dre One 5.0 5.3 5.3 
Lard3s— 

Estimated production............. *| 113,756] 170,790] 125,485 133,248] 123,592 
Meme, VANS. Lo eee. co Sea. ae 2,620 6, 000 12,352 5,707 4,866 
Imports for consumption.......... 9,358 1, 265 6, 790 15,301 28,015 
IES ol ba es ae 125,734), 178,055] 144,627 154,256] 156,473 
PETS tye eng el a 431 14, 289 1,426 320 8 
SSE RO cts | 3,102 12,352 4,916 4,866 6, 823 
| __ Domestic DIsAPPEARANCE....... 122,201] 151,414] 188,285 149,070} 149,642 

Perr Capita DISAPPEARANCE 9. 10. 53) 9. 


1 Excluding canned meats. 2 Included with beef. ’ Includes commercial lard production and 
estimated lard equivalent of renderable pork fat available from all uninspected slaughter. 


Section 5.—Agricultural Statistics of the Census* 


Census of Agriculture statistics relating to farms, farm mechanization, electrification 
and area are included in this Section. More detailed information may be obtained from 
the Census of Canada 1956, Volume II. 


iz For census purposes a farm is defined as a holding on which agricultural operations 
_ are carried out and which is three acres or more in size, or from one to three acres in size, 
and with an agricultural production in 1955 valued at $250 or more. The holding may 

consist of a single tract of land or of a number of separate tracts held under the same or 

different tenures, and operated as a single unit. Where the farm was made up of several 
_ parts located in different municipalities, the 1956 Census reported the complete farm as 
one unit in the municipality where the headquarters was located. The same definition 
_ Was used in the 1951 Census. 


* Prepared in the Agriculture Section of the Census Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Farms Classified by Tenure and Condition.—Brief statistical information on 
the tenure and condition of occupied farm land as recorded at the 1951 and 1956 Censuses 
is given at pp. 455-456 of the 1957-58 Year Book. On the facing page is a graphical 
presentation showing the percentages of the farm land in each province under crop, 
improved pasture, summer fallow, woodland and other condition as at June 1, 1956; 
absolute figures will be found in the land classification table on p. 14 of this volume. 


_ Number of Farms.—The number of farms in Canada at June 1, 1956, was 575,015, 


_a decrease of 48,076 from the 623,091 farms recorded in the 1951 Census. As compared 


with 1951, all the provinces showed decreases in number of farms ranging from 5.8 p.c. 


in Alberta to 34.2 p.c. in Newfoundland. 


47.—Number of Farms, by Province, Censuses of 1951 and 1956 


Percentage 

Province or Territory 1951 1956 Change 

1951-56 

eee Se, 
No. No. 

ENT "Di get sal rg i rr 3, 626 2,387 —34,2 
I rt SISO oe ee” 10, 137 9,432 —7.0 
I te ee gat het he. ee 23,515 21,075 —10.4 
ENCES. 6a A eg cl 26,431 22,116 —16.3 
I Sek Nd a avs scacuuy clatter es, wen mae. 134, 336 122,617 —8.7 
NE eR rere in Bis ae oh cere san AB cates Arcee a, 149, 920 140, 602 —6.2 
a Saas sini ant oo Seale al ion p at eeeteeiala aoeke  Nar ee 52,383 49,201 —6.1 
RIE AND RUPEE A RS. best 6 uk eek hci pat 112,018 103,391 —7.7 
Ee 84,315 79,424 —5.8 
REPO UM DIN. sc Pree Soe Be SSIS: A aS Ai 26, 406 24,748 —6.3 
meeonand Northwest Territories..........:.................,...... 4 22 +450.0 
UNTESTED OR ean ie i eats cal a re Saber eel awry 623,091 575,015 —7.7 


AVERAGE SIZE OF FARMS, BY PROVINCE,I95I AND 1956 
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Area of Farms.—The total area of occupied farm land in Canada was 0.1 p.c. less 
in 1956 than in 1951. Decreases in the Atlantic Provinces, Ontario, Quebec and British 
Columbia were slightly greater than increases in the Prairie Provinces. 


48.—Area of Farms, by Province, Censuses of 1951 and 1956 


le eee ee 


Percentage 

Province or Territory 1951 1956 Change 

1951-56 

a ee a Se Bs pee oe oS 
acres acres | 

Nawal lamcoc cca. ei ah Se was haere Sener cin vette uty gree 85,040 71,814 —15.6 
Prince Edward Island 4. 4... . 22065 “Sa: nap fe seg?? am ee a 1,095,304 1,065,463 —2.7 
Ribca COU ie ieee oa oe nn ce erties ah a mean i 3,173,691 2,775, 642 —12.5 
lene Ebru Wik clic ycrsecwoess onreno- oe coeetrepnraie teow nyetanetaiie trie esearch 3,470, 234 2,981,449 —14.1 
ATA OG RON Ae. ME On Are hs ore ee and genes On 16, 786, 405 15,910, 128 —5.2 
OMariO. ee es a pon tcns se et eee 20, 880, 054 19,879, 646 —4.8 
WEARS ale os Be dton cau d ox dione pga ee ae ctor As eee an 17, 730,393 17,931,817 +1.1 
SagiONTCHO WAIL co ce Tac Lge Dae rete car See techy AUPE meee 61, 663, 195 62, 793,979 +1.8 
PCC URS oleae PR nee ene Cock em eects can ol 44, 459, 632 45,970,395 +3.4 
Boyd bss ba) GO) uta Babs oeewst eri errrsters aes ao ier ce ene on Parner ce eats torent 4,702,274 4,538, 881 —3.5 
Yukon and Northwest Territories............-+-s+ssssseeere terre 432 4,477 +936.3 
Canada ee ec RON Res ie Fe eas ot ee os 174,046,654 173,923,691 —0.1 


Farm Machinery.—The upward trend in the number of machines on farms in 
Canada continued through the 1951-56 period. For Canada as a whole, all types of 
machines included in the 1956 Census showed an increase in number and in farms reporting 
them. 


49,—Farm Machinery, by Province, Censuses of 1951 and 1955 


: Motor Gasoline Grain 
Automobiles Tractors Trucks Engines Combines 
Province | — —- 
and Year Farms Farms Farms Farms Farms 
No. Re- No Re- No. Re- No. Re- No. Re- 
porting porting porting porting porting 
Newfoundland....... 1951 185 169 126 110 507 476 136 118} — — 
1956 268 255 296 272 735 686 83 66, — _ 
PS Hs Islands’ emer. 1951 4,147) 4,021 HK eA Te! 1,679 1,614 3,813 3,181 18 18 
1956) 4,511 4,305} 4,840} 4,588 3,247| 3,089] 3,519) 2,658 238 238 
Nova Scotia........- 1951 6,970 6, 757 4,307| 4,056} 5,687) 5,308 2,178 1,901 16 16 
1956 8, 209 7, 804 6,537 6,024 7,200 6, 685 2,510) 2,025 88 88 
New Brunswick...... 1951 7,999 7,808} 5,221 5, 023 4,786| 4,528) 2,439 2,299 211 218 
1956 8, 757 8,413 7,646 7,017| 5,614 5,197 1,478 1,341 598 598 
OQuebota ences sexs: 1951| 41,602] 40,937} 31,971] 30,885 19,167| 18,438] 30,692} 28,589 420 418 
1956| 52,738] 51,492} 54,322) 50,291 98,758| 27,382) 21,480) 19,446 1,481 1473 
Ontarioe see ae 1951| 114,870] 107,031] 105,204) 92,065 41,486] 38,481} 20,243) 16, 524) 10,031 9, 856 
1956| 117,321] 105,574] 136,062} 105,792 58,041} 52,859} 24,289} 18,214 16,644} 16,294 
NManitobaen+ ca cicess 1951| 32,060] 30,848] 50,984) 40,641 91.163} 19,937| 17,370] 14,150} 15,268 14, 663 
1956} 32,619] 31,312] 59,265} 42,236 98,556| 26,255| 24,305) 18,689 21,425| 20,679 
Saskatchewan........1951| 62,963] 60,916 106,664] 90,307| 52,626) 49,277 55,763| 41,630) 42,997 41,215 
1956} 64,941] 62,692] 121,388] 91,768 74,498} 66,076] 100,732) 63, 253 61,861} 58,699 
Alpertaccusosd cece 1951| 46,314| 44,431| 79,282} 65,369 39,723| 35,732} 46,003] 34,248 20,852} 19,569 
1956| 47,714| 44,778] 94,156) 68,393 58,749| 49,974| 63,462] 41,024 33,531) 31,317 
British Columbia....1951] 12,557) 12,108 13,148) 11,535] 9,291 8,460} 4,407) 3,375 687 665 | 
1956| 14,933] 13,804] 15,282) 12,422 11,758) 10,254 7,896) 5,196 1,060 995 
Canada.s.c.c-ee 1951:| 329,667| 315,021] 399,686] 342,658 196,122) 182,255) 183,051) 146,018 90,500} 86,631 | 
1956!| 352,018] 330,436) 499,811 388,816) 277,183) 248,474 249,779) 171,925] 136,927 130,384 © 


1 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
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Farm Electrification.—Nearly three-quarters of the farms in Canada reported 
electric power in 1956. Provinces were divided into two distinct groups—above and below 
the national average of 73.5 p.c. In the first group were Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and British Columbia in which the percentage of farms 
reporting electric power ranged from 81.9 p.c. in British Columbia to 89.1 p.c. in Ontario. 
The second group included Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta where the percentages ranged from 39.7 p.c. in Prince Edward Island to 51.5 p.c. 
in Alberta. 

50.—Farm Electrification, by Province, Census 1956 


——_—————— a ee eee ee ee ee eee eee ee eee 
a a np ee eoreoeneeenennenane gee ene, 


Sie St Source of Supply 
Province One or More |———__— ——— — eee 
Sources of Power Wind Other 
Power Line Electric Sources 
No. No. No. No. 

0 TVET EAs Hi ale a et hs is dea e/a 1,059 1,010 4 45 
Smeinaicward Island...) 2: Ns .c so dce eek cet des 3,748 3,678 5 67 
EURSCOLIN Nese. We iee 2 RS) Rl a 18,677 18, 604 10 66 
SUMS EUS VICI niciclece sc corse bis Ga wwe 19,328 18,969 64 297 
GOCE a ae ee 2 108,015 107, 259 215 553 
Rae ett . T) A ee. eae 2 125,310 124, 873 79 365 
oo) Uso t 6, J Bh et 2) acon titel a aa oie ea 41,464 41,003 66 399 
PEPPEVOTE WAN Vit, chs hoe Gress 6 des ic coed. 43,778 34,819 3,421 5, 604 
> SVLIMAT  soagls BR 02 2S ana a 40,937 35, 844 1,312 3, 839 
Bem aOoumrpiae oe, re tt ee kg Se 20,279 19,334 19 930 
CANA AL, eee: vice A pees Ue EY bee 422, 604 405,396 5,195 12,171 


1 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Section 6.—International Crop Statistics 


Tables 51 and 52 are based on estimates published in Dec. 31, 1958 and Jan. 29, 1959, 
by the Foreign Agricultural Service, United States Department, of Agriculture, and give 
the acreages and production of wheat and the production of oats and barley for the 
harvests of 1956 and 1957, with averages for the years 1950-54, in the leading countries 
of the world. ; . 


51.—Estimated Acreages and Production of Wheat Harvested in 1956 and 1957 in 
Specified Countries, with Average for 1950-54 


“=e SS a a ee ee ee eee ee eee eee 
ee 


Acreages of Wheat Production of Wheat 
Continent and Country Aitota * 
ge Average 
1950-54 1956 1957 1950-84 1956 1957 
000 acres | ’000 acres | ’000 acres 000 bu. ’000 bu. ’000 bu. 

North America!......:............. 91,200 74,970 67,150 1,654,000 1,624,000 1,369,000 
ESS Saree ee 26,129 22,781 21,031 537,632 573,040 370,508 

“1s 1G 4 og ee 1,647 2 yale 2,365 21,788 45,655 50,560 
MIGEG StAtCS. coccn cad och wwe sens 63, 361 49,784 43, 664 1,094, 183 1,004, 272 947,102 
REUSE), 71,430 67,580 73,240 || 1,640,000 | 1,585,000 1,945,000 
I RE ag wears own end 46,010 43,080 47,940 1,150,000 1,132,000 1,369,000 
a ba eee Cea Lye 620 636 16,920 20,960 21,090 
ig ae ET 421 464 514 20,278 21,920 27,590 
See 195 164 158 10,630 9,770 10,030 
fo ahead 377 328 280 8,739 7,300 6, 490 
SE 2 See an Sree ae 10,916 7,000 11,534 815, 244 225,000 407, 200 
ES Co 2,728 2, 830 3,000 110, 228 127, 560 140, 630 
Re, SN i oy 2,400 2,622 2,709 40,042 45,730 63, 460 
ee 362 340 397 13,036 15, 900 18,740 
ene een 12,085 12,350 12,375 288, 080 318,980 310,000 
Meelixembourg.................6.... 45 38 -— 1,382 1,140 1,400 
Meietherlands....................:. 209 212 245 11,376 11,340 14, 480 
MENA, bo dvec sce. cokes canes. 56 51 35 1,682 2,050 1,100 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 454. 
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51.—Estimated Acreages and Production of Wheat Harvested in 1956 and 1957 in 
Specified Countries, with Average for 1950-54—concluded 


ees —__ ne 


Acreages of Wheat Production of Wheat 
Continent and Country a cee SK: 
ge verage 
1950-54 1956 1957 1950-54 1956 1957 
000 acres | ’000 acres | ’000 acres 000 bu. ’000 bu. 7000 bu. 
Europe, West—concluded 
Portugal g.u5 vsc25 5. eee eee 1,785 1,942 2,011 23,526 20, 500 29, 280 
SHAUNA ok corecectes ounce ee ens 10, 470 10, 638 10, 823 155,000 155,000 180,000 
FRE eva (21 hee TENS I SI RRE RF 896 980 823 29,640 34,950 26, 125 
Switzerland ean eee aie eterna 219 195 238 9,080 7,030 10, 480 
Wnited Kinedomy.er eae 2,263 2,293 Pets 94,646 106, 210 100, 165 
Biumope; Hast secretaries 25, 420 24, 500 25,300 490, 000 453, 000 576,000 
Bileania eters: eaten ons «cee 3,540 3,398 3,370 66, 000 57,000 72,500 
@zechos)ovalcianeee eee eerie 1,840 1,785 1,833 52,500 56,000 — 
Germanys Westen imane ube case ace 1,120 940 1,038 38, 100 35,900 39,000 
FLUNG At OR. wean onus org 3, 400 3, 430 3,080 72,500 67, 800 71,500 
olan Gite <i ae eae eo 3,730 3,620 3,568 70, 800 78,000 85,000 
ROmManiace.t ciscusscisaeknden Gane. 6,710 7,150 7,340 108,750 90,000 136, 000 
SVAISOSIAVia ys. oreo aio 21 are eo — 4,003 4,868 80,000 64,670 114,000 
U.S.S.R. (Europe and Asia)? 111,500 153, 000 170,000 |} 1,240,000 | 2,000,000 1,800, 000 
STAY Sl ree Peer. eee see 127,790 147,060 146,630 || 1,765,000 | 1,860,000 1,915,000 
Gling th ee ao ee — — — 890, 000 — — 
Iie FE ee ennee cee. Natoma Ooty «2. 24, 456 30, 559 33, 580 253, 950 321,900 347,700 
1 hah GER eure Ae: Hire emer ees ie — — — 75,000 82,670 102, 880 
GAC: dice oct eee ae ntuhie RE 1,871 — —_ 22,210 28,500 41,000 
Tstaelincc ko Oh ie Ree ee 90 145 150 1,000 2,719 3,050 
Japalivicccons rer nye erate otarredanie 1,766 1,625 1,526 53,322 50,530 48,870 - 
TOTGAll ~ obeys oe oe 700 804 693 5,534 8,910 8,080 
Korea. Souths aera erie corer 245 305 357 3,350 4,740 4,800 
Tebanonere | erase ce oer: 165 173 173 1,902 2,280 2,388 
Pa listanmemraee en a stoma: 10,364 11,298 11,807 129, 800 123,760 142,000 
Sit ia ite aie Btn eG a tees 2,277 2,718 2,718 26,510 32,150 36,740 
PP USKey 6. wate teres Un en aes 13,514 18,125 17,878 213,598 215,000 250, 000 
AfTiCal 2. oc boas Sacon ee ee te 16,480 17,400 17,680 185, 0060 215,000 185,000 
Wiser iar ie: cee os Sateen: 4, 267 4,800 — 41,508 56, 440 46,700 
Hoeyptits:. nah. Maen bees, Bieack 1,631 1,63¢ 1,572 49,060 56, 860 53, 800 
IMGrOCCO8 ore ease Siete ren ras 3,496 3,583 3, 239 35, 302 38,000 23,295 
TMUTISi Ae ete Menara tee 2,399 2,937 3, 205 19,796 17,770 18,300 
Union of South Africa4............ 3,020 2,671 3,041 23,040 30,730 29,000 
South Americal..................-. 17,910 20,630 18,670 310,000 368,000 325,000 
Argenting.w kk o25.% ax cera 11,871 13,324 10, 840 216, 204 261, 980 213, 500 
TST eee eS aistate, Rocke tei Re tenor ENG 1,475 2,632 2, S17 18, 500 36,000 29, 400 
Chile et erin rinses: 1,933 1,894 1,995 37,446 36, 320 46, 200 
Pertie eee Ree Ae eR: BRE 410 345 360 5,814 4,530 5,060 
Uruguay neti esdaes oe Rees 1,515 1,700 1,900 22,376 21,640 22,000 
Oceania:es 65 See ee 10,832 7,966 7,567 186,630 137,950 100,570 
Australia. :oc 0c reese ashe 10,716 7,900 7,500 181,910 135, 000 97,570 
NewsZenlancdis qian eae eta rr 116 6 67 4,720 2,950 3,000 


SS Oe | | 


World Totals!.................. 447,140 488,610 500,940 || 6,980,000 | 7,790,000 7,640,000 


1 Estimated totals, which in the case of production are rounded to millions, include allowances for any missing 
data for countries shown and for other producing countries not shown. 2 Tentative unofficial production 
estimates. 3 Excludes data for areas formerly known as Spanish Morocco and Tangier. 4 Production 
on European holdings only. 


52.—Estimated Production of Oats and Barley Harvested in 1956 and 1957 in 
Specified Countries, with Average for 1950-54 


Se — LS 


Oats Barley 
Continent and Country 
BEN 1956 1957 ee 1956 1957 
000 bu. 7000 bu. 000 bu. 000 bu. 000 bu. ’000 bu. 
North America!.............-..---- 1,707,000 | 1,690,000 1,685,000 519,000 655, 000 661,000 
Ganndain ace a ea eae eerie 417, 429 524,517 380, 599 228, 400 269, 067 215,993 
IMEXICO'S ooh pee is cece ee 3,759 2,067 3,100 7,554 9,035 7,810 
Wnited Statessenncecnains se 1,285,417 | 1,163,160 | 1,300,954 208,026 376 , 873 437,170 


For footnote, see end of table. 
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52.—Estimated Production of Oats and Barley Harvested in 1956 and 1957 in 
Specified Countries, with Average for 1950-54—concluded 


Wate Barley 
Continent and Country etivomgo ts ae he ee 
ge Average 
1950-54 1956 1957 1950-54 ae Ere 


———_-_--—-—_—_ | ————— SF |S | | | 


000 bu. 7000 bu. 000 bu. 000 bu. 000 bu. 000 bu. 


MRBEOD Gian cchecrtreistis cate Sisjieiess wroteon o13 1,375,000 | 1,425,000 | 1,260,000 775,000 | 1,075,000 1,040,000 
Sh atoll let al cae a 1,020,000 | 1,075,000 875,000 560,000 860,000 775,000 
PaMISUrIaners Ctears. (8 7 eet ES OO oat 24,156 25, 800 23, 440 13, 288 17,660 18,000 
BSEUPUID erate tte calets cidcc tet 28 32, 462 33,340 31,270 12,344 13, 240 13, 580 
BEML Rese Peer Peet ot he 58,740 58,700 54, 150 88, 490 110,320 117,580 
AAT SKE ee kn bcc was 53, 801 45, 400 48,100 10,904 13,140 15,980 
TRICO aie aie AAC EA 242,298 317,200 177,700 89,372 295,000 166,550 
SmemMaAny, WESt. {os cise chee eee 180 , 322 168, 890 153, 520 82,320 106, 100 115,025 
RECO COM oak Pred ey. Lees dies ah te:, 9,558 10, 100 12,800 10, 424 10,570 11,660 
‘Leah BOS ERG ie ee ee ie 38,744 37,520 28,000 8,910 14, 650 17,270 
LHiDIAGS WA = ie hE AP Sie Le a ne ae 37,516 34, 890 40,040 13,057 12,680 13,590 
LITE) T01 601 28 eg a ee a 2,602 2,900 a — — — 
POLIRETIAT CS osc. soAicaseie, disjersle « ha eis 32,210 33, 260 34, 760 11,048 12,520 13,390 
ERUAVERR eT Mee ee cer ee 11,726 12,560 9,350 7,350 13,660 14, 495 
envio ul ects ities seta totes le oo. 9,424 6, 650 8,840 5, 780 4,200 5, 430 
TAETEDG 9.93 Re Sea ee ae 35, 306 31,120 36, 860 88, 830 71, 250 86, 350 
SAU TESS Ge ee ons 59,744 78,050 58, 380 14, 850 28,140 25,580 
BWVEUZEGIANC Ate sR aah oor hc worda ee. 4,946 4,740 4,250 2,581 4,300 3,220 
Wnited: Kingdom:........6...4..... 186,774 174,020 150, 150 100,326 130,670 137,990 
| DTU) oY iN Yo] ee 355, 000 350, 000 385,000 215,000 215,000 265,000 
“SATISQTIGT ER ONL at VR Bs eae an aR aN 11,000 8, 400 11,500 16,900 14,000 20,300 
SBZECHOSIOVAIIR «35 orcs «Greve eocese hes 61,000 70,000 62,000 52,100 64, 500 62, 500 
(COSOTTEA Oh a DEY ae i 76, 600 61,000 58,500 26, 800 30, 600 35,000 
UIT SS 2S aE eR 11,000 10,800 18,000 29,500 26,500 44,000 
"ELELEDIIVG L ses stn Sua ee eee eee 148,000 155, 500 175,000 50, 400 52,000 56, 500 
[EACURTCV OA 4 pe ee aed SR 26,900 21,000 — 19,500 12,200 — 
ROSIE WIE Seite. ayclses, os once Aen 19, 420 22,320 33,045 16, 600 15,800 27,740 
U.S.S.R. (Europe and Asia)?........ 835,000 875,000 800,000 350,000 525,000 400, 000 
(SLE!) 2 or SRR eae aaa ira oat te 110,000 110,000 105,000 805,000 840,000 870,000 
NS gL Sora sa 70,000 _ — 325, 000 — —_ 
UGS G8 3 a ee ee ee — — — 118, 280 129,270 131,900 
LED ib ee ee ees — — — 36, 798 36, 740 45, 930 
MeCMar ee ee). Bo Ae. ~ — — 35, 270 46,670 59, 930 
Us ee es, a es 9,948 11,090 12,950 90, 439 96,380 89, 690 
RSOLEA SOUL. «coos cle cece e ec cse — — — 25,000 34,000 31,000 
PIAHON MRA Sees. Fe es — — — 664 970 1,080 
ePOEAS HARON cae sho css a saye ponjain eee _- _ — 6,600 6,910 6, 160 
(VIER ac) Od ye 535 — — 12,292 25, 260 25, 260 
PEAY Mite ek OS ieee 24,958 25,000 30,000 128, 380 130,000 160, 000 
hepa ial NRE I en aia ee 21,000 15,000 15,000 145,000 155,000 85,000 
SSS ie ne eee 8,940 6, 680 6, 200 37,494 46,210 25,980 
ER co os ih an hare se — — — 4,976 5, 920 6,000 
Mar teran 3,978 1,590 1, 450 71, 220 71,660 21,495 
MME SER TN, <0 1S ns Lice Rew Klik Oc 1,074 ~ — 8,920 8,500 8,500 
Union of South Africa............. 5, 800 5,000 5, 200 2,350 1,000 — 
South America!.................... 67,000 92,000 83,000 63,000 87,000 70,000 
Preemie, fi. oS. ls dk oe 56, 284 78,540 68, 500 39,320 62,670 46, 400 
a ie ale pe ee me 6, 800 7,710 9, 430 4,316 4,500 4,500 
IT see ae oc le sy ackels wine _ — - 9,980 7,315 7,630 
0 Rea TRE RE 9. Sores 2,816 3, 830 3, 600 1,344 2,050 1,425 
et EN tee ae 44,560 47,860 41,030 33,709 54,305 34,865 
notre oT) ret aly 42,252 44,250 39, 280 31,351 51,330 31,740 
AES Ss A a ie aE 2,308 3,610 1,750 2,388 2,975 3,125 
MOTIG Totals! ico coche cose n 4,160,000 | 4,255,000 | 3,990,000 || 2,690,000 | 3,390,000 3,160,000 


1 Estimated totals, which are rounded to millions, include allowances for any missing data for countries shown 
and for other producing countries not shown. 2 Tentative unofficial production estimates. 3 Excludes 
data for areas formerly known as Spanish Morocco and Tangier. ~ 
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Norr.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found facing 
p. 1 of this volume. 


Land is one of the bases of the Canadian economy and wise use of the land is the 
foundation of good forestry. In addition to providing the greatest amount of the most 
usable woods as economically as possible, good forestry aids in maintaining agricultural 
lands against drought and erosion, continuously protects water-catchment areas and 
assures supplies of water, furnishes cover for game and fur-bearing animals, and gives 
opportunity for recreation which only the forests can provide. 


Section 1.—Forest Regionst 


The forests of Canada cover a vast area in the north temperate climatic zone. Wide 
variations in physiographic, soil and climatic conditions cause marked differences in the 
character of the forests in different parts of the country; hence eight fairly well defined 
forest regions may be recognized. These regions, with the relative proportion of the 
total area of all forest regions occupied by each, are as follows:— 


Percentage of Percentage of 


Region Forested Area Region Forested Area 
Boren eta wek ) 5 eae et creator 82.1 Weadians Pac bes esaoee sees «oes 2.0 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence...... 6.5 @olumibia:.. ser eernesosteee ee 0.8 
Subalpine’. se scck caesar es ONG Wectduouss5. 6: 4a eae eee eae 0.4 
IMOntane a.m. nc. aoe aesrs ee. oan Zao _—— 
(Bor tsinya ac een EL con nen e mene 2.2 TODAD nonce Se eos homens 100.0 


Boreal Forest Region.—The Boreal Region comprises the greater part of the forested 
area of Canada, forming a continuous belt from the Atlantic coastline of Newfoundland 
westward to the Rocky Mountains and northwestward to Alaska. The white and the 
black spruces are characteristic tree species; other prominent conifers are tamarack ranging 
throughout the region, balsam fir and jack pine in the eastern and central portions, and 


* Sections of this Chapter that deal with forestry and the federal forestry program were revised in the Forest 
Economics Section, Forestry Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. Provincial forestry 
programs were prepared by the forestry officials of the respective provincial governments. Sections dealing with 
forest and allied industries, except as otherwise noted, have been revised in the Forestry Section, Industry and 
Merchandising Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

+ A more detailed discussion of forest regions is given in Bulletin No. 89, A Forest Classification for Canada by 
W. E. D. Halliday, a publication of the Forestry Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, 
Ottawa. Accounts of variations in Canadian physiography and climate are included in the special article on The 
Climate of Canada, appearing at pp. 23-51 of this volume. 
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alpine fir and lodgepole pine in the western and northwestern parts. Although the region is 
primarily coniferous there is a general admixture of broadleaved trees such as the white 
birches and the poplars; these are important in the central and south-central portions, par- 
ticularly where the region grades into the Grassland Formation of the prairies. In turn the 
proportion of barrens (non-forested rock, muskeg and tundra) increases in the northern 
parts until the region finally merges into the Tundra Formation. In the southern parts of 
the eastern portions of the region there is considerable intrusion of species from the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Forest Region, such as the white and the red pines, yellow birch, 
sugar maple, black ash and eastern white cedar. 


Subalpine Forest Region.—Coniferous forest found on the higher slopes of the 
mountains east of the Coast Ranges in British Columbia is known as the Subalpine Region. 
It extends northward to the divide between the drainage of the Skeena, Nass and Peace 
Rivers and that of the Stikine and Liard Rivers. The characteristic species are Engelmann 
_ spruce, alpine fir and lodgepole pine. There is a close relationship with the Boreal Region, 
from which the black and the white spruces and aspen intrude, more particularly in the 
northern parts. There is also some entry of Douglas fir from the Montane Forest, as 
well as western hemlock, western red cedar and amabilis fir from the Coast Forest. Other 
species found are western larch, whitebark pine and limber pine. 


Montane Forest Region.—This region occupies a large part of the interior uplands 
of British Columbia, part of the Kootenay Valley and a small area on the east side of the 
Rocky Mountains. It is a northern extension of the typical forest of much of the western 
mountain system in the United States, and comes in contact with the Coast, Columbia 
and Subalpine Forests. Ponderosa pine is a characteristic species of the southern portions, 
to which it is restricted. Douglas fir is found throughout but more particularly in the 
central and southern parts. Lodgepole pine and aspen are generally present, the latter 
being well represented in the north-central portions. Engelmann spruce and alpine fir 
from the Subalpine Region become important constituents in the northern parts, together 
with white birch. The Boreal white spruce also enters here. Extensive bunch grass and 
sage brush communities of the Grassland Formation are found in many of the river valleys. 


Coast Forest Region.—This is part of the Pacific Coast forest of North America. 
Essentially coniferous, the Coast Region consists principally of western red cedar and 
western hemlock, with Douglas fir in the south and Sitka spruce in the north. Amabilis 
fir and yellow cedar occur widely and, together with mountain hemlock and alpine fir, 
are common towards the timberline. Western white pine is found in the southern parts. 
 Broadleaved trees such as black cottonwood, red alder and broadleaf maple have a limited 
distribution in this region. Arbutus and garry oak occur in Canada only on the southeast 
coast of Vancouver Island and the adjacent mainland. These are species that have entered 
from the Montane Forest in the United States. 


Columbia Forest Region.—A large part of the Kootenay River valley, the upper 
valleys of the Thompson and Fraser Rivers, and the Quesnel Lake area of British Columbia 
contain a coniferous forest closely resembling that of the Coast Region. Western red 
cedar and western hemlock are the characteristic species of this Columbia Region. Associ- 
ated with these are Douglas fir, which is of general distribution, and, in the southern parts, 
western white pine, western larch and grand fir. Engelmann spruce from the Subalpine 
Region is important in the upper Fraser Valley and is found to some extent at the upper 
levels of the forest in the remainder of the region. Towards lower elevations in the west 
and in parts of the Kootenay Valley, the forest grades into the Montane Region and in a 
few places into the Grassland Formation. 


Deciduous Forest Region.—A small portion of this forest, widespread in the eastern 
United States, is found in southwestern Ontario between Lakes Huron, Erie and Ontario. 
Here with the broadleaved trees common to the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Forest Region, 
such as sugar maple, beech, white elm, basswood, red ash, white oak and butternut, are 
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scattered a number of other broadleaved species which have their northern limits in this 
locality. Among these are the tulip-tree, cucumber-tree, papaw, red mulberry, Kentucky 
coffee-tree, redbud, black gum, blue ash, sassafras, mockernut and pignut hickories, and 
scarlet, black and pin oaks. Black walnut, sycamore and swamp white oak also are 
largely confined to this region. Conifers are few, mainly scattered white pine, tamarack, 
red juniper and hemlock. 


Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Forest Region.—Along the Great Lakes and the 
St. Lawrence River valley is a forest of a very mixed nature, characterized by the white 
and the red pines, eastern hemlock and yellow birch with certain dominant broadleaved 
species common to the Deciduous Forest Region, such as sugar maple, red maple, red 
oak, basswood and white elm. Other species with wide range are the eastern white cedar, 
the largetooth aspen and, to a lesser extent, beech, white oak, butternut and white ash. 
Boreal species, such as the white and the black spruces, balsam fir, jack pine, poplar and 
white birch, intrude from the north, and in the east, red spruce from the Acadian Forest 
becomes abundant in certain areas. 


Acadian Forest Region.—The greater part of the Maritime Provinces contains a 
forest closely related to both the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence and the Boreal Regions. 
The characteristic species is red spruce, with which are associated balsam fir, yellow birch 
and sugar maple, with some red pine, white pine, beech and hemlock. Other species of 
wide distribution are the black and the white spruces, red oak, white elm, black ash, 
red maple, white birch, wire birch and the poplars. Eastern white cedar and jack pine, 
however, are restricted almost entirely to the western half of the region. 


Section 2.—Forest Resources 


The forested area of Canada is estimated at 1,612,593 sq. miles, and about 60 p.c. 
of that area is capable of producing merchantable timber. Of this productive area, 
720,421 sq. miles are now accessible for commercial operations and the remainder, at 
present beyond the reach of economical transportation facilities, contains much valuable 
timber that will be brought progressively into commercial development as demand requires 
its use and as transportation becomes available. The great areas of forest considered 
commercially non-productive are nevertheless of significant value to the country in pro- _ 
viding valuable protection for drainage basins and shelter for game and fur-bearing 


animals. The total forested area of Canada, classified by type of growth and by province 
is given in Table 1, p. 14. 


There are more than 150 tree species in Canada of which 31 are conifers, commonly 
called ‘softwoods’. About two-thirds of these softwoods and 10 p.c. of the large number 
of deciduous or ‘hardwood’ species are of commercial importance. Approximately 83 p.c. 
_of the volume of merchantable timber is made up of softwood species. The dominant 
species existing in each forest region are given in Section 1. Detailed information is 
contained in Forestry Branch Bulletin No. 61, Native Tress of Canada,* published by the 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


The predominant part played by the lumber and other forest products industries in 
the development of Canada has resulted in a widespread tendency to evaluate the forests 
+n terms of timber alone. A growing realization of the economic importance of the non- 
timber values, however, is bringing about increasing recognition of the true value of the 
forests and is thus developing a broader concept of forestry. 


* Obtainable from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, price $1.50. 
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1.—Estimate of Standing Timber, by Type and Size and by Province and Region, 1958 


Broadleaved Totals 
Province 
and Region 7 te eae 
arge maller Large maller 
Material!| Material? Total Material!| Material? Total 
Million 000 Million || Million 000 Million 
Accessible cu. ft. cords cu. ft. cu. ft cords cu. ft 
Newfoundland........... 291 3,613 599 2,581} 132,498! 13,844 
PENDEROOI coke cave. 8&3 2,185 270 1,184 65, 583 6,755 
Hccvia | Aegean te 208 1,428 829 1,397 66, 965 7,089 
Prince Edward Island... 10 455 48 53 1, 123 148 
BeuNOVa Scotia.......5..... 1,141 15,677 2,475 2,747| 53,642 7,307 
New Brunswick.......... 2,652} 26,694 4,921 6,951] 116,671 16, 868 
Torats, ATLANTIC 
PROVENCES 2.6 > ok scdieea. 4,094] 46,439 8,043 12,332} 303,934} 38,167 
BREEION Se cee. Pace ce. 2,504] 172,744 17,187 9,539} 610,429} 61,426 
BRNO D CORE et is cle cies. 15,672) 171,242) 30,227] 31,812] 610,013} 83, 663 
Torats, CENTRAL 
IBROVINCES: .-6 050 cco ts 18,176) 343,986] 47,414]  41,351/1,220, 442 145,089 
BE ROD Me cess occ wis bas 919 18,727 2,511 1,906} 74,257 8,218 
Saskatchewan........... 1,952} 50,505 6, 244 3.074] 103,072 11, 835 
oo DEE ae 12,265) 136,220) 23,844] 25,032] 337,133] 53,688 
Torats, PRarriz 
HPROVINCES. .)isecs cece. 15,136) 205,452) 32,599] 30,012] 514,462] 73,741 
British Columbia........ 13,228) 60,284 18,352] 257,493] 738,038] 320,226 
Northwest Territories... 360) 18,500 1,932 760} 54,500 5,392 
Yukon Territory......... 70 6,300 606 470} 31,800 Splits 
Totals, Accessible....... 51,064) 680,961) 108,946] 342, 418/2,863,176 585,788 
Totals, Potentially 
Accessible............. 1,424| 57,232 6,288] 50,747) 336,363/ 79,338 
COTE | 52,488} 738,193) 115,234] 393,165|/3,199,539 665,126 


1 Ten inches D.B.H. and over (suitable for saw timber). 2 Four to nine inches D.B.H. (units of 85 cu. feet). 


Tenure of Forest Land.—Corporations and private individuals own 10 p.c. of the 
productive forest land of Canada and 90 p.c. is in the possession of the Crown in the 
right of the federal or the provincial governments. Rights to cut Crown timber under 
lease or licence have been granted on 20 p.c. of the productive forest land; the remainder 
comprises unalienated productive forest areas and small areas of logged lands that have 
reverted to the Crown. 


Woodlots on the 575,000 farms across Canada comprise about 5 p.c. of the total 
accessible productive forest. These small wooded tracts ranging in size from three or 
four acres to 200 or more acres are among the most accessible forests in Canada. Further, 
the woodlots of Eastern Canada are, in general, highly productive because they lie in the 
southern parts of the country and frequently occupy soils that are considerably higher in 
quality than those typical of the northern forests. 
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2,.—Tenure of Occupied Productive Forest Land, by Province, 1958 


(Net area in sq. miles) 


Provincial Crown Land Federal Crown Land Privately Owned Land T weal 


ae Oc- 

Province cupied 
or Territory Leases | Permits Leases Farm ductiee 

and and Total and Other | Total | Wood- | Other | Total Hone 

Licences} Sales Licences lots 

Land 
INewioundlanditscs samen 14,905 — 14,905 — — 58 | 2,005 | 2,063 16,968 
abradoran cette 8, 489 — 8, 489 — —_ — _ — — 8, 489 
Bal Fe a'(c lay oe Sg, Seed oie! Ad 6,416 —_ 6,416 _ a — 58 2,005 2,063 8,479 
Prince Edward Island.... -— — — — 3 3! 541 — 541 544 
INGVa SCOtla eee eee 659 127 786 — 39 39 | 2,884 | 9,080 | 11,964 12,789 
New Brunswick..........| 10,1383 722 | 10,855 — 381 381 | 3,100 | 9,472 | 12,572 || 23,808 
Quebec hte oe | 008 900 — 65,956 — 225 925 | 9,178 | 12,664 | 21,842 | 88,023 
Ontario we elt eee ee 81, 222 —_ 81, 222 — 2,041 2,041 6,021 | 12,165 | 18,186 || 101,449 
Manitobasecsee coerce 1,612 972 | 2,584 = 497 ACT a eeoncoll 1,489 | 4,320 7,401 
Saskatchowalenancer. cece 1,183 1,562 | 2,745 — 592 592 | 4,503 1368 | bow 9,208 
Alberta: ace oie cee 6,534 — 6,534 287 | 2,351 2,638 | 4,478 — 4,478 13,650 
British Columbia........ 3,835 | 2,344 6,179 — 798 798 1,808 | 8,479 | 10,287 17, 264 
Northwest Territories.... — _— — 6 — 6 — —_ — 6 
Yulkon-Lerritory ees — == = 5 = 5 a —_— —= 5 
Canada). cheek 186,039 | 5,727 | 191,766 298 | 6,927 | 75225 | 35,402 | 56,722 | 92,124 || 291,115 
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Section 3.—Forest Depletion 


General information on forest depletion and increment as well as statistics on forest, 
fires and fire losses are presented in this Section. The scientific control of the influences 
that account for wastage, such as forest fires, insect pests, etc., is dealt with in Section 4. 


The average annual rate and cause of depletion of reserves of merchantable timber 
during the ten years 1947-56, together with annual data for 1956 and 1957, are given in 
Table 3. Of the total depletion of the forests in the ten-year period, 93 p.c. was utilized 


and 7 p.c. was destroyed by fire. (Information on the extent of damage caused by 
agencies other than fire, such as insects, disease and natural mortality, is not available.) 
_ The average annual utilization of 3,146,846,000 cu. feet comprised 46 p.c. logs and bolts, 


39 p.c. pulpwood, 12 p.c. fuelwood, and about 3 p.c. miscellaneous products. About 
6 p.c. of the total utilization was exported in the form of logs and bolts and pulpwood. 


The accessible portion of the productive forests of Canada, covering an area of 


720,421 sq. miles, constitute the reserve from which forest production will be obtained 


for many years to come. The supply of merchantable timber on this area is estimated 
at 585,788,000,000 cu. feet and the utilization in 1957 of 3,096,000,000 cu. feet therefore 
represented 0.5 p.c. of the accessible productive volume. However, it should be noted 
that utilization does not occur evenly throughout the accessible productive forest area 
but is concentrated on the relatively small area of occupied forest land (land under lease, 
licence or private ownership). Thus overcutting may occur on many of these occupied 
areas, emphasizing the need for orderly management of all commercial forests if the forest 


_ industries are to maintain a dominant position in the Canadian economy. 


The more efficient utilization of cut timber is an important factor related to forest 
depletion, for there is little doubt that in the past too high a percentage of the sawn log 
was discarded. However, changes of great significance have taken place recently in the 
uses of wood, permitting the utilization of sizes, qualities and species previously considered 
unmerchantable. The development and manufacture of rayon, cellophane and other 
products of the cellulose industry have extended the use of wood and the increasing pro- 
duction of plastic-wood products, fibre board and laminated wood has resulted in greater 
use of inferior grades of wood and species of trees and therefore in the more complete 
utilization of forest resources and the elimination of much waste. 


3.—Average Forest Utilization and Depletion 1956 and 1957 compared with 
Ten-Year Average 1947-56 


SSS — 
Ee 


Usable Wood Depletion 
Item SB RE ik Ge ite ge ape oe aera are ae cn aee ee 
Av. Av. | 
M cu. ft. M cu. ft. M cu. ft. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
Products Utilized— 
Logs and Bolts— 
OS aie aes 1, 442,333 1,619,708 | 1,429,000 42.4 39.0 45.1 
Meemempeies fe) Th DT The iey ies 10, 208 5,925 7,000 0.3 0.1 0.2 
Pulpwood— 
MMeeie ose...) . >... 1,065,090 | 1,318,849 1,165,000 Slo Sy lay! 36.7 
oS Ee ee rie 1755520 166, 045 153,000 5.2 4.0 4.8 
a ee Ss ert 376, 206 289,771 280,000 11.0 7.0 8.8 
Bemermroducts.... 2.5.8. 0....0.2c5... 77,488 63, 006 62,000 2:3 1.5 2.0 
MoealeUtilization’:.).0...:. 0... 2. 3,146,846 | 3,463,304 | 3,096,000 92.5 83.3 97.6 
Wastage— 
NREL CBTOS. 50 08 we dca evacuees. 254, 7241 693, 111 75,000 7.5 16.7 2.4 
Total Depletion?................. 3,401,570 | 4,156,415 | 3,171,000 100.0 100.0 100.0 
I ee Pe ee he, bhi: tel a eth 
1 Excludes Newfoundland. * The figure for depletion does not include wastage caused by agencies other 


than fire, such as insects, diseases, and natural mortality, for which no reliable estimates are available. It represents 
an average annual depletion of 7 cu. feet per acre on the accessible productive forest area; a much higher rate of 


e: epletion occurs on the more accessible occupied productive forest lands. 
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Forest Fire Statistics.—During 1957 the number of forest fires within the provincial 
boundaries of Canada was 5,950 compared with 5,486 in 1956 and an annual average 
of 5,227 for the period 1947-56. Though there were more fires in the later year, the total 
area burned was much smaller than in the previous year or in the average ten-year period, 
and more than half the loss was in small timber. As a result, the value of the loss in 1957 
was only about one-tenth of the loss in 1956. About 32 p.c. of the forest fires in 1957 » 
were caused by camp fires and smokers, 15 p.c. by railways and 14 p.c. by lightning. 
Fires in the federally administered Yukon and Northwest Territories were more numerous 
in 1957 than in the previous year but caused much less forest damage. 


4.—Forest Fire Losses, 1956 and 1957 compared with Ten-Year Average 1947-56 


SS 


: Yukon and 
Provinces? Northwest Territories 
Item 
Av. 1956 1957 1956 1957 
1947-562 
Motals,.Piresiscc.. 0%. ciegidd . Solin eee No. 5,227 5,486 5,950 99 130 
Biressunder sl Ojacres eeu ecient y 4,053 4,601 4,909 63 72 
Mires 10'actes OL OVeleteec ee re cere ee w 1,174 885 1,041 36 58 . 
APeaA BUINECO. oe. cere ce ere ieee acres| 1,536,000 | 2,014,000 452,000 92,000 451,000 
Merchantablestimibersacoes +cat rel i 327,000 646, C00 71,000 2,000 14,000 
DV OUNS LTOWA MEER Eee ciate BY 408, 000 522,000 66, 000 15,000 14, 000 
Gut-over landss essed erst cite tele cece sts es 201,000 168, 000 118,000 — 1,000 
INon-forestedandsee eas enierie sire cites “s 600, 000 678, 000 197,000 75, 000 422,000 
Average Size of Fire.............0.0.0eeee acres 300 370 80 900 3,470 
Merchantable Timber Burned— 
Large material (10’ or over D.B.H.)....M cu. ft. 76, 684 112,791 35, 125 — 17 
Small material (4’ to 9”D.B.H.)....... cf 160,392 33, 702 37,587 6,112 22a 
Estimated Values Destroyed’........... $ 5,397,000 | 14,386,000 | 1,465,000 126,000 133, 000 
Merchantable timber...............s00. $ 3,021,000 | 11,623,000 769,000 72,000 19,000 
VAQo MP LON AEN cus asweonnoObceoNOUDbOGood $ 1,209,000 2,261,000 222,000 31,000 29, 000 
(Cimon ook ..casokoohody 6gobucaneooo $ 191,000 212,000 116,000 —_— 1,000 
Other property; burned. 25, .<sa2': 2. 206s $ 976,000 290, 000 358, 000 23,000 84,000 
Actual Cost of Fire Fighting............ $ 2,843,000 | 2,974,000 | 2,060,000 35,090 55,000 
Totals, Damage and Fire Fighting Costs $ 8,240,000 | 17,360,000 | 3,525,000 161,000 188, 000 
Area under protection.....-.....-....- sq. miles 994,000 | 1,117,000 | 1,208,000 125,000 125,000 
_ 1 Includes federal lands within provincial boundaries. 2 Newfoundland excluded; no records available 
prior to 1949. 3 Figures do not include such values as damage to soil, stream-flow, wildlife, recreation and 


tourist facilities. 


5.—Forest Fire Losses, by Province, 1956 and 1957 compared with Ten- Year Average 1947-56 


LL 


Annual 
Item Average 1956 1957 
1947-56 
Newfoundland— 
Horest HLesmeses.cis ode ite.. + aed gone Oe St hte teen ci teres No. im 106 265 
ATrea: DUTNEC Cee ih a corres = TE os CeO ois. ¢ Roe) Soke arenes acres a 2,900 29,000 
Fire fighting cost-and damage... .cse isan sis mgaeen ne < $ ies 3,000 255,000 
Nova Scotia— 
Porest fires 0 ee oe ee Re iy coe aatatones No. 268 188 554 
IA Tat DUTT Od See Fee ee Pee ee Eee eer eta acres 10,000 900 11,800 


Fire fighting cost and damage...........cccesceseseereccees $ 133,000 93,000 110,000 
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5.—Forest Fire Losses, by Province, 1956 and 1957 compared with Ten- Year Average 


1947-56—concluded 
Annual 
Item Average 1956 1957 
1947-56 
New Brunswick— 
GEOSURTOS NAS My cena Ae teti Pca. Ciaran ean Be cele ephitwiken No. 235 153 271 
ELST GDS: hes, 3a bibs PA, eR cat heen RT roe PA el ld acres 13,000 1,800 4,700 
Hire fighting cost and damages. .-se.. sds dee heed ke al o& 166,000 7,000 41,000 
Quebec— 
VEE EOS a er Aa ae ey ee No. 1,101 384 863 
| ETL TOC 6 i | a ite ak IE iG care gaat SUR aa ie AMINE a be acres 219,300 30, 200 71,800 
mire dighting cossand amare cus. ce. tht eek cleoks ants 1,563,000 696, 000 475,000 
Ontario— 
POLOS PALIT OS a, ke See We7ek a Te tree ee A ASN oe as eee eck does No. 1,389 989 1,641 
PAE POUINOC soli es coca ods oie ee ee Re ee oe Gi acres 203, 500 212,800 46,500 
Fire fighting cost and damage........6...cc.cccbecceecseecs $ 2,277,000 4,086,000 1,484,000 
Manitoba— 
LRGIRD ER VAVEEs 2.5.3 SNP oe Re oR a ig NC OS a A No. 273 332 341 
PAr CHD DUE CCRT Ste EAE on... WIR. Pua, ale radii, Eid okies. een. acres 233, 600 522, 600 156, 400 
Fire fighting cost and damage..............scceccsccccceccs 401,000 1,215,000 274,000 
Saskatchewan— 
WIRD ROE od SEARS Se REE ae ee oe Sa aa No 142 183 159 
eA MEST INCL OT Sr a re os a 2 estas ch ee Reed oe FS acres 136,000 58,500 47, 800 
Hire fighting cost and damage:.........00cs.ssccerevesdeces 129,000 126, 000 167,000 
Alberta— 
LEROPE ST LTTE). ee cae RIEL ERIE Secs cictaee Pilg eam ne ern Sena ge No 184 258 179 
TRESS LELCT 210 | pacar te RIOR ERR ANE Spt ee AS acres 436, 300 694, 500 15,300 
Wire fighting cost. and damage... 00:65. 00.05 saciisccsues 2,316,000 9,552,000 264,000 
British Columbia— 
PALS SATO Saat ee ion wc Win Maio octa ies ct are adware omeataeine Wee No 1,554 2,785 1,539 
MUST re et eS eh a, eee Bie Ie acres 265, 800 468, 100 66, 200 
iire-fighting cost'and damage... 5 occ. 6iceeuleveice ccs oes 1,201,000 1,532,000 429,000 
Federal Lands— 
Yukon Territory— 
RETIN Y Serco ct ce nen, ee SE ee No. 40 55 88 
REAM ONINOG Sa ren Cyt SaaS CRN S He hoo S exes Sth nehens acres 71,000 2,700 116, 200 
Mare aehtung’ cost and damage:........:.0..06sscecesce canes $ 117,000 29,000 71,000 
Northwest Territories— 
UMNO Er eg ek sect heh cco a oe «500 «bana eR No 58 44 42 
RDD, WOVE ese eet A ee ne ok a oe AO eee acres 483,000 89,700 334, 700 
Pire Hehting cost and damage. ...s..<-cecsesccecseseacenesss 310,000 132,000 117,000 
National Parks— 
Oe SP EES URE SE oily a ne ee Se a No 32 34 29 
RMI MERO See ee Pe ee ele Sate ee ee, shoes acres 4,500 200 1,300 ; 
tare fighting coat and damage: isiwss. cis eavc code sbe sce clove 17,000 14,000 13,000 
Indian Lands— 
MERE te 2, Ue knee es Cees pees, ee PAN No 45 63 98 
Sa HOE er att Ses Wah, GANS actin dh wi bs aa acres 13,700 21,500 1,600 
Fire fighting cost and damage...............0.ccceeceeeeuee 37,000 42,000 12,000 
Other Federal Lands! 
SMP rr 8 A cy oe Ess suc ts ane) s ocedicab onne shia No. 4 11 11 
EC Oe ar nce UR ae ea cite hk ite. acres 7 14 18 
Fire fighting cost and damage................ccceceveeeeees 300 700 1,300 
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FOREST FIRE LOSSES,BY PROVINCE,1I957 
COMPARED WITH 1947-56 AVERAGE 
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6.—Forest Fires, by Cause, 1956 and 1957 compared with Ten- Year Average 1947-56 


‘4 Yukon and 
nae a oe Ate Northwest Territories 
Av. 1947-562 19563 19573 1956 1957 
No. p.c. No. p.c. No. p.c. No. p.c. | No. p.c: 
Campihirese. ene: se 807 15 692 18} 886 15 42 43 47 36 
SMOKELS..6.1..0 doom en ree 1,096 21 699 13 1,030 17 10 10 12 9 
Settlersi.osecse ean eee 538 10 389 7 651 ile 2 2 2 2 
AVaTLWAN Se co ee chee 582 11 1,334 24 904 15 — — — a 
(Lightning 3554... oe 1,048 20 elie 21 828 14 23 23 46 35 
Industrial operations..... 252 5 308 6 281 5 — o 1 1 
Incendiary... eee 7 3 115 2 157 S — — 2 2 
Publichworks eves a6 ss ee 89 2 97 2 206 3 — — —— — 
Miscellaneous known..... 458 f°) 522, ) 691 12 3 3 3 2 
Unknown? 2s ssc acc. 220 4 159 3 316 5 19 19 18 13 
Totals os J. cee csone 5,227 109 5,486 100 5,950 100 99 109 130 100 
ue Includes federal lands within provincial boundaries. 2 Newfoundland excluded; no records available 
prior to 1949, 3 Newfoundland included. 
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Section 4.—Forest Administration, Research and Conservation 


Subsection 1.—Federal Forestry Program 


Administration.—The Federal Government is responsible for the protection and 
administration of the forest resources of the Yukon and Northwest Territories and of 
other federal lands such as the National Parks, forest experiment stations, military areas 
and Indian reserves. The Federal Government also administers the Canada Forestry Act 
which provides, among other things, authority for the operation of forest experiment 

stations and forest products laboratories. 


The Act also authorizes the granting of federal assistance to the provinces to enable 
them to improve the management of their own forests. Under the Federal-Provincial 
Agreements signed under authority of the Act, seven of Canada’s ten provinces have 
undertaken a forest inventory with federal financial assistance, and six provinces have 
reforestation agreements. The history of the Federal-Provincial Agreements and their 

relation to the Canada Forestry Act is described in a special article appearing in the 1956 
Year Book, pp. 459-466. In 1957 the Federal Government broadened the implementation 
of the Canada Forestry Act by providing financial assistance to the provinces for forest 
fire protection. A total of $5,000,000, available over a five-year period, may be applied 
to capital expenditures, such as the cost of fire protection equipment and improvements, 

_ and of forest access roads, trails and buildings required for forest fire protection. 


The Forestry Branch of the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 
has been continuing work on the aerial forest mapping of federally administered lands 
and other territories. For example, forest inventory maps have been prepared from air 
photographs for portions of the Yukon and Northwest Territories and data have been 
collected on the ground to support the interpretation of the photographs. The develop- 
ment of instrumental aids in forest photography and in interpretation is being continued 
by this Branch. 


Forestry Research.—In the field of forestry the chief responsibility of the Federal 
Government is to carry out research in problems affecting the forests of Canada and their 
development, conservation and more effective utilization. To this end, forest research 

and forest products research facilities have been expanded greatly throughout the country 
during the past five years. The Forestry Branch of the Department of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources conducts research in forest economics, silviculture, management, 
forest ecology, tree physiology, tree breeding, forest inventory methods, forest fire pro- 
tection, and in forest products. An extensive program of research is under way on the 
186 Forest Experiment Stations in operation across the country (see p. 15) and on other 

_ lands, where an increasing proportion of the research in silviculture and forest management 
is done in co-operation with provincial forest services and wood-using industries. 


Research in forest economics is concentrated on problems associated with the produc- 
‘tion of wood in the forest, land use, land tenure, taxation, forest legislation and adminis- 
trative techniques, forest management, forest labour and the valuation of forest lands. 
Economics research also involves continued study of the broad developments in the 
forest industries. 


Research in silviculture and management is concentrated mainly in (a) assessing 
the factors responsible for success or failure in securing natural regeneration following 
practical cutting methods and different treatments of seed beds, (6) comparing different 
methods of seeding and planting, and (c) determining the effects of different methods of 
harvest cutting on the development of residual trees and stands. Studies are made of 
growth and yield and of successional changes in most of the important forest types. 
Techniques used in mensuration are constantly under review and study; new methods 
are tested and developed. Application of silvicultural techniques as well as research in 
regulation of cut and in methods of protection are aimed at determining how forests may 
be maintained at the highest levels of production. The relationships between forest 
growth and site are being studied with a view to the assessment of long-term productivity. 
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The requirements of light and temperature that will produce optimum conditions for 
growth and development are being determined for the seedlings of many important species 
of trees. The physiological processes of growth and reproduction are under investigation 
in a limited number of species. The tree breeding program is directed towards selecting 
and developing superior strains and improving techniques for propagating new strains 
through artificial or controlled pollination. 


Forest fire protection is a vital problem and is therefore a major concern of federal 
authorities. In forest fire research the federal Forestry Branch is working towards full 
co-operation with the provincial forest services in achieving the best methods of forest 
fire protection. The leading contributions of the Branch have been in the field of fire 
danger measurement and in the development of equipment and techniques for fire fighting. 


The more important studies being undertaken at present include development of methods © | 


and techniques for classifying fuel types and mapping them, development of methods of 


rating the severity of fire seasons and of determining the efficiency of fire-protection — 


associations and testing of equipment, such as back-pack tanks and hose, used in fire 
suppression. 


Research in forest inventory methods is of increasing importance because of greatly 
expanded programs of forest inventories being conducted in most provinces and in the 
northern territories. Data from air photographs are correlated with field work to develop 
new techniques of timber estimating, which is being facilitated by the use of stand volume 


tables. Various methods of field sampling are being investigated and compared. Research | 


is continuing in methods for measuring tree images and tree shadows to determine heights, 
crown widths, canopy density and other data from photographs taken in different seasons 
of the year under various conditions. The use of large-scale photography of sample areas 
is also being investigated and studies are being made in the identification of species and 
sub-types. Construction of suitable photogrammetric and other scientific apparatus 
includes equipment required by the forestry tricamera method of air photography which 
has been developed to provide maximum forestry information at minimum cost, and the 
shadow height calculator which facilitates the determination of tree heights from shadows 
in air photographs, Studies in the development and use of new equipment are at present 
being directed to a considerable extent to testing the application of the relascope and 
wedge prism as instruments suitable for providing data for inventory purposes and in 
studies of growth of stands. 


Forest Products Research.—The Forest Products Laboratories of Canada, a 
Division of the Forestry Branch of the Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources, conducts forest products research in its laboratories at Ottawa and Vancouver. 
This research is aimed at supplying the basic and practical knowledge required for the best 
possible utilization of Canada’s forest resources and the provision of goods of satisfactory 
quality to the ultimate consumers. Research includes the determination of the physical, 
mechanical and chemical properties of wood and their relation to adaptability in use; 
studies of the factors affecting the quality of wood and of manufactured wood products; 
determination of the factors that cause wood waste in logging and manufacturing; research 
and investigation on the preservative treatment and painting of wood and on the use of 
wood for the manufacture of wallboards, alcohol, turpentine, and extractives; studies to 
determine possible new economic and more valuable uses for woods; and research aimed 


at determining methods and means for the practical and economical utilization of all wood | 


substance available from the annual timber harvest. Additional work includes the appli- 
cation of laboratory findings to the standardization of lumber grades, development of 
structural forms and practices, and the improvement of timber specifications in the building 
codes of Canada. By means of numerous technical publications and through other channels 
continuous effort is devoted to the widespread dissemination of research results. To 
assure that research programs are kept abreast of industrial requirements, the Forest 
Products Laboratories maintain close co-operation with similar organizations in other 
countries, as well as with the provinces and the forest-based industries generally. 
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Pulp and Paper Research.—The Pulp and Paper Research Institute of Canada, 
with laboratories at Pointe Claire and Montreal, Que., is a corporation supported jointly 
by the Federal Government, the Canadian pulp and paper industry, and McGill University. 
It carries out research in the whole broad field of pulp and paper processing, from the 
growth and harvesting of the forests through the various chemical and mechanical manu- 
facturing processes to the properties of end-products, including the improved utilization 
of both liquid and solid wastes. Further details are given at pp. 474-476. 


Forest Biology.—Research on forest insects and diseases is carried out by the 
Research Branch of the Department of Agriculture which maintains regional laboratories 
and field stations in all principal forested regions of Canada. The forest insect and 
disease survey is a Canada-wide project conducted by the Branch in co-operation with 
the provincial forest services and forest industries, the primary objective of which is to 
maintain an annual census of forest insect and disease conditions, and to detect and predict 
the occurrence of outbreaks. Results of the survey are made immediately available to 
the owners and operators of forest lands for use in planning salvage programs, directing 
control operations or other measures to reduce damage. An important secondary objective 
of the survey is extension of knowledge of the insects and fungi affecting forest trees, 
including their life histories, ranges of distribution and host-parasite relationships, 


The research programs of the regional laboratories are designed to lead to compre- 
hensive understanding of the biology and ecology of the more destructive forest insects 
and fungi, and the causes of fluctuations in abundance or severity of damage in time and 
place. Problems under intensive study include insect defoliators, leaf diseases, sucking 
insects, stem cankers, bark- and wood-boring beetles, trunk and root decays, tip- and root- 
boring insects, and diseases of tree seedlings in forest nurseries. A recent development is the 
initiation of investigations of virus diseases of forest trees. Laboratory research on 
development, physiology, nutrition and taxonomy complements the field ecological studies 
of insects and fungi in the forest environment. Problems of broad national importance 
in insect pathology, cytology and genetics, bioclimatology and chemical control are 
investigated by Branch sections which are appropriately staffed and equipped for research 
in these special fields. 


The Research Branch also carries out experiments in control, utilizing cultural 
techniques, chemicals and biological control agents, including parasites, predators and 
insect pathogens. Technical advisory services are provided in evaluating possibilities 
of eradication or control, or other applications of research results. Recent examples 
include recommendations for reduction of seedling losses in forest tree nurseries through 
cultural techniques and chemical applications; the co-operative organization of cull surveys 
to improve forest inventories; consultation with local authorities on the Dutch elm disease 
problem in New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario, designed to limit spread and damage 
_ through control of the disease vectors and sanitation procedures; and technical co-operation 
with provincial governments and industrial agencies in the organization of spraying opera- 
tions against the spruce budworm in New Brunswick and Quebec, and the black-headed 
budworm and ambrosia beetles in British Columbia. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Forestry Programs 


All forested land in provincial territory, with the exception of the minor portions in 
National Parks, forest experiment stations, military areas and Indian reserves (see Table 2, 
p. 15), is administered by the respective provincial governments. The forestry program 
of each province is outlined below. 


Newfoundland.—Geographically, the Province of Newfoundland has two separate 
regions—the Island and Labrador on the mainland. The productive forested land of the 
Island is estimated at 12,758 sq. miles and of Labrador at 17,747 sq. miles, a total of 
30,505 sq. miles. Only 578 sq. miles are classified as farm woodlots. Most of Labrador’s 
forests are leased but are as yet virtually untouched. 
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A large part of the forests in the interior of the Island are leased, licensed or owned 
by paper companies, but a three-mile wide belt along most of the coastline is retained as 
unoccupied Crown land for the purpose of providing firewood, construction material, 
fencing material, etc., for the local population. Within this coastal forest belt every 
household has legal right to cut 2,000 cu. feet of wood a year for domestic use. This 
form of cutting is generally without any control or restrictions but a policy is being intro- 
duced whereby cutting in certain ‘management areas’ is controlled by forest officers. 


Commercial timber cutting on unoccupied Crown lands has been by permit since 
1952; permits for amounts up to 120 cords per person are issued by the field staff but permits 
for larger quantities must be approved by the government. The number of large permits 
varies from 10 to 25 each year and usually cover stands damaged by wind, fire or insects. 
Unoccupied Crown land is divided into 21 Forest Inspector Districts averaging 281 sq. 
miles in size. The Island is also divided into three Forest Regions each with a Supervisor 
who is in charge of Inspectors and is responsible to the Deputy Minister of Resources. 


The lack of roads into the remote forests makes fire prevention difficult. Twenty- 


three well-equipped forest fire depots with radiotelephones are scattered along the coast, . 


and 14 lookout towers, also equipped with radiotelephones, cover a large portion of the 
forested area. One aircraft, equipped with water-dropping tanks, is stationed at Gander 
throughout the fire season; it patrols isolated forests and transports fire fighting equipment 
and crews when necessary. A helicopter is also used at times for this purpose. The forest 
fire staff, including permanent Inspectors, 1s approximately 110. The two paper companies 
maintain their own fire protection organizations, 


Forest research for Newfoundland is performed by the Forestry Branch of the federal 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. No reforestation is done in 
the province. 


Prince Edward Island.—The Forestry Division of Prince Edward Island, formed 
under the Department of Industry and Natural Resources in 1951, became part of the 
Department of Agriculture in 1955. 


Almost all of Prince Edward Island’s woodland is privately owned, so that the Forestry 
Division is mainly concerned with planting, woodlot management and fire protection. 
A small nursery has been established jointly with the Federal Government to deal with 
the Island’s needs and many people take advantage of seedlings, supplied by this Division 
at reasonable cost, to restock barren areas. The Federal Government pays half the cost 
of reforesting waste lands. 


In proportion to its size, Prince Edward Island exports a great deal of pulpwood. 
This export, combined with the fuelwood and lumber cut each year, led the Forestry 
Division to inaugurate a program designed to educate the owner in the proper care and 
management of his woodlot. 
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Fire protection does not constitute too great a problem. Wooded areas are scattered — 


in patches throughout the province and since a network of roads makes all woodlots 
accessible, equipment can be brought to the scene of a fire quickly and easily. 


Research is limited mainly to reforestation problems and these are studied in the 
provincial nursery. 


Nova Scotia.—Forest administration in Nova Scotia is conducted by the Department 
of Lands and Forests which, in co-operation with other government agencies, the forest 
industry and the public, endeavours to protect and rejuvenate provincial forests. The 
Department employs a professional staff of 25, in addition to a large complement of 
rangers, surveyors, and fieldmen. 


Of the province’s total area of 21,425 sq. miles, a recently completed Provincial — 


Forest Inventory classified about 15,080 sq. miles as forested. This inventory excluded 
Cape Breton Highlands National Park and areas to the north of the Park. Crown holdings 
constitute only about 20 p.c. of the province’s total area. 
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An active reforestation program has been encouraged since 1926. Each year, seedlings 
from the forest nurseries are transplanted to burned-over areas of Crown lands. Con- 
servative cutting is promoted through the requirements of the Small Tree Conservation 
Act. Standing timber on Crown lands is offered for sale through public tender, and 
logging is supervised by the District Foresters of the Department of Lands and’ Forests. 


Responsibility for the forest fire control program rests with the same Department. 
Fire prevention messages are presented through the media of the press, radio and tele- 
vision. Early warning of fires is facilitated by a detection system consisting of 27 towers, 
five of them privately owned, and an aerial patrol. Integration of the detection system 
and the suppression force is aided by radio and telephone communications. Three experi- 
enced fire suppression crews located at strategic places as well as local fire ranger personnel 
are available to fight fires. Equipment is supplied from caches and depots established 
throughout the province. 


Access roads into Crown land timber areas are being constructed under Dominion- 
_ Provincial Agreements. These are valuable for protection purposes as well as for manage- 
ment programs. 


The forest industry consists of about 600 sawmills, one pulp and paper mill, and two 
pulp mills. Establishment of a third pulp mill is now being surveyed and studied. To- 
gether with the pulpwood export trade, pit prop production, and the box and barrel 
industry, these mills account for the major part of the annual wood use, equivalent to 
about 1,375,000 cords. 


Forest research is conducted by Federal Government agencies and the Nova Scotia 
Research Foundation. Investigations concern stand improvements, cutting and manu- 
facturing methods, production efficiency and costs in sawmilling, regeneration, insect 
and disease activities, and tree physiology. 


New Brunswick.—More than 80 p.c. of the area of New Brunswick is classed as 
productive forest of which the Crown, in right of the province, owns about 40 p.c. About 
2 p.c. is owned by the Federal Government and the remainder is privately owned. A 
provincial inventory, part of the national forest inventory, is under way, the results of 
which will indicate the nature and extent of the forests of the province. The productive 
forest area is estimated at 23,808 sq. miles and the total volume of wood in merchantable 
sizes at 16,900,000,000 cu. feet; of. the latter, coniferous species make up 71 p.c. and 
deciduous species 29 p.c. The New Brunswick Forest Development Commission in its 
report submitted in June 1957 indicated that production of forest industries could be 
doubled in value within two decades and recommended sweeping changes in provincial 
government policy. 


Protection from forest fires, the first requirement for forest conservation, is mainly 
the responsibility of the Forest Service which also carries out duties in connection with 
game protection, colonization and the administration of provincial Crown lands. A large- 
scale aerial spraying program to protect balsam fir and spruce from the spruce budworm 
has been carried on since 1952 by a Crown company sponsored by the federal and pro- 
vincial governments and representatives of the forest products industries. 


Timber licences issued by the province authorize operators to cut and remove forest 
products in accordance with forest management plans and cutting permits. Stumpage 
dues are paid to the province when products are cut by the licensees. 


New Brunswick does not maintain a provincial forest research organization. There 
is, however, extensive co-operation between the province and the federal Forestry Branch 
in conducting forest research. The University of New Brunswick also has undertaken a 
small number of forest research projects in co-operation with the National Research 
Council, the Provincial Government, and other interested institutions. 


Quebec.—The commercial forests of the Province of Quebec cover an area of 220,275 
Sq. miles extending from its southern borders to latitude 52° north, between the frontier 
of Labrador wr the east, and the Eastmain River Basin in the west. Of this total, 88,023 
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sq. miles are classed as occupied productive forest land, 21,842 sq. miles of it privately 
owned, 225 sq. miles federal Crown forests and the remainder provincial Crown land 
on which leases and permits have been granted. Approximately 132,000 sq. miles of the 
latter are vacant lands. About two-fifths of the annual cut in the forests of Quebec comes 
from privately owned lands. 

The limits reserved for forest industries are administered by the Department of Lands 
and Forests and the technical work such as inventory, reforestation, superintendence of 
cutting, control of culling, verification of plans for development, collecting of stumpage 
dues, etc., is the responsibility of the Forest Service. ‘These limits are either leased by 
auction after public notice has been given, or assigned under a special law. The price 
of the licence is fixed by auction or by Order in Council subsequent to specific legislation. 
The government reserves the right to dispose of the water powers situated on the limits 
leased. 

A tree-felling permit, which is valid for one year, is renewable if the holder has complied 
with the conditions imposed; it may be transferred with the authorization of the Minister 
of Lands and Forests. The lessee of a limit must pay a ground rent in addition to the 
price.of licence and must forward, three months before the cutting begins, a plan of the 
operations. Wood cut must be measured by a licensed culler and at the end of the opera~- 
tions the limit-holder must produce a sworn statement of quantities cut. 

The Forest Service endeavours to promote the use of silvicultural methods among 
the owners of wooded farm lots and small forest areas. 

Quebec’s forest protective system comprises three organizations: the Protective 
Service, the protective associations and the non-affiliated lease holders or owners. The 
Protective Service is a government body established within the Department of Lands and 
Forests in 1924 to enforce legislation and regulations governing forest fire protection and 
to protect vacant Crown lands, township reserves and colonization territories. The 
protective associations, of which there are six, are syndicates of lease holders and owners 
who have availed themselves of their right to form an association to satisfy the law which 
compels them to protect their limits or private forests of 2,000 acres or over. Members 
assume operating expenses in proportion to the area owned by each but the Department 
assumes half the costs of fire fighting incurred by the associations. The third group is 
composed of lease holders and of owners who prefer to discharge their obligations personally 
as far as forest protection is concerned. They enjoy the same privileges and their obliga- 
tions are the same as those imposed upon the associations. 

To perpetuate the forestry program of the province, the Department has established 
a number of nurseries, the first at Berthierville in 1908. This nursery has three sections: 
one wooded with a variety of valuable species of mature age, one serving agricultural 
purposes, and another devoted to forestry experiments and the cultivation of trees for 
reforestation or ornamentation. More recently the Grandes Piles nursery and the Gaspe 
nursery were organized and there are also nurseries in the following counties: Abitibi- 
Kast, Témiscamingue, Saguenay, fles de la Madeleine, Rimouski, Roberval, Riviére 
du Loup, Témiscouata and Chicoutimi. Their object is the preparation of plants for 
reforesting nearby districts. ‘Floating’ nurseries supervised by the engineers of the 
Forest Extension Bureau and intended especially for growing reforestation plants for 
private properties, are located at Pont Rouge, Sherbrooke, Scott, St. Hyacinthe, Victoria- 
ville and Mont Joli. The plants are supplied free of charge on request. A dynamic 
reforestation program is now under way in the province, with an ultimate objective of 
10,000,000 plants yearly on private grounds. 

The Bureau of Silviculture and Botany and the Forestry Products Laboratory, both 
subsidized by the Department, are actively engaged in scientific research work in the 
forestry field. The Bureau studies the possibilities of utilizing spoil-heaps of gold and 
asbestos mines, tests the fertility of soils in the spruce groves, classifies forests according 
to type of vegetation, and studies growth and yields of stands in the timber limits by 
means of permanent research spots. The Forestry Products Laboratory, located at the 
Duchesnay Forestry Station, examines developments in the field of chemical conversion 


of wood and in the use of forestry by-products. 6 
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Ontario.—Accumulative improvements in organization and technical advances in 
forest management and forest protection have been achieved under the long-term policy 
of the Ontario Department of Lands and Forests. The object within view is a permanent 
balance between forest growth and forest harvesting—a high, sustained yield of forest 
products in perpetuity. The immediate benefits of the long-range programs are represented 
by the improvement in fire control. Although, because of increased forest travel by 
sportsmen and summer vacationers, there was a large increase in the number of fires in 
1957—1,641 as compared with an annual average of 1,389 in the preceding ten years— 
the area destroyed was limited to 46,500 acres compared with an average during the pre- 


ceding ten years of 203,500 acres, a reduction from 147 to 28 acres per fire. 


Most of the forest fires (85 p.c.) were caused by human carelessness, but the value of 
timber destroyed on Crown lands in 1957 was estimated at only $463,000 ($2,870,000 in 
1956), this relatively low amount being apparently the result of continuing improvement 


‘in fire detection and suppression. Over 300 lookout towers are supplemented by aerial 
patrols and hundreds of two-way radios provide efficient communications. Land, water 


and air transport permit rapid concentration of trained fire fighting crews well supplied 
with modern equipment, much of it developed within the Department. An important 
innovation during the past year was the dropping of water from aircraft to check fires. 


With improved protection against fires, insects and diseases, greater benefits are 
expected from the increasing rate of reforestation. During the year ended Mar. 31, 1958, 
9,500,000 nursery-produced forest trees were planted on Crown lands, 4,500,000 were 
planted on areas managed in co-operation with municipalities and conservation authorities, 
and 12,500,000 were supplied to private land owners. With the expansion of five nurseries 
and the development of eight new nurseries, production is expected to reach 60,000,000 
trees by 1962 or 1963. 


An important part of the Ontario program is the stimulus given to natural regeneration 
of forest trees. New developments include the improvement of the forest seed bed; 
cutting methods that increase the natural seed supply and promote survival of seedlings; 
and herbicides which are sprayed from aircraft to free valuable young conifers from the 
competition of worthless shrubs. After ten years of experimentation, scientists in the 
Department’s Division of Research have developed a white pine that is expected to be 
highly resistant to the blister rust disease. A fast-growing hybrid of poplar and aspen 
has also been developed. Many more investigations of tree strains, diseases, pests and 
soils are being continued. | 

To place Crown forest lands directly under professional management, 81 Crown 
Management Units have been formed (as of Mar. 31, 1958). Special mention may be 
made of the Petawawa Management Unit as the first of a series of projects to rehabilitate 


_ the pineries of the Ottawa-Huron area. In various districts, advanced forestry is being 


practised in pilot units to develop procedures and train personnel for ‘stand’ improvement 
all across the province. 

In addition, master plans for areas totalling 85,000 sq. miles have been received from 
industrial licensees whose management operations and cutting practices are subject to 
governmental approval. Mills are limited to a size proportionate to the raw material 
readily available; the maximum cut allowed any unit in one year is 85,000,000 feet. Crown 
timber dues have increased steadily from $11,396,460 in 1952 to $14,431,008 in the year 
ended Mar, 31, 1958. 

Under agreements with 107 large operators (over 50 sq. miles) and 316 smaller oper- 
ators, wasteful practices are defined and prohibited. The integrated operations now 
required ensure that no part of the tree is wasted—a telephone pole, a railway tie, a mine 
timber, pulpwood and other products may all come from the same tree. 

Looking ahead to the expanded forest regeneration program of the coming years, the 
Majority of licensees have promised their co-operation in following Departmental standards 
and specifications. The approximately 300 foresters employed by private industry in 
Ontario will materially assist Departmental foresters (who now number 182) in the con- 
tinuous improvement of provincial forests. 
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Manitoba.—The forests of Manitoba are administered by the Forest Service, a 
Branch of the Department of Mines and Natural Resources. The Service is headed by a 
Provincial Forester and the province is divided into four Forest Districts—Northern, 
Southern, Eastern, and Western—each with a District Forester in charge. The Whiteshell 
Forest Reserve, which is an important recreational area, is also supervised by a Forester. 
Each Forest District is subdivided into Forest Ranger Districts of which there are 40, 
each in charge of a Forest Ranger. 


The cutting of mature timber is governed by timber sale, licensed timber berth, 
pulpwood lease, or timber permit. Timber sales are disposed of by public auction and 
cover periods of from one to seven years; timber berths cover certain areas granted before — 
1930, the date of the transfer of the natural resources from the Federal Government to 
the province; pulpwood leases are eranted over an area of 2,748 sq. miles; and timber 
permits are granted to settlers and small operators at appraised rates for a period of one — 
year or less. 

An inventory of the forest resources of the province was completed in 1956 as part — 
of the conservation plan. On the basis of this inventory and other information, working - 
plans with annual allowable cuts on a sustained-yield basis have been brought into opera- 
tion in the more accessible areas. 


Fire protection, also part of the conservation plan, is one of the most important 
activities of the Forest Service. Fires are detected by air patrol, lookout tower and road 
patrol and rapid communication is maintained within the Service by radio and telephone. 
The Air Service transports men and equipment to fires in areas beyond the reach of roads. . 
The main air base is at Lac du Bonnet and summer air bases are maintained at The Pas, 
Norway House and Thicket Portage. The total area under fire protection is about 97,000 
sq. miles. 

Regeneration of the forest is mainly dependent on natural means although 4,000,000 — 
trees were planted during the past five years as part of the Federal-Provincial Agreement 
(see p. 465). The Pineland Forest Nursery is operated at a point near Hadashville to 
supply planting stock for denuded areas of Crown land and to furnish farmers with shelter- 
belt and woodlot seedlings. 


The province has no forestry research organization but co-operates with several 
federal services which maintain two research areas. 


The Department of Natural Resources Conservation Branch distributes information 
covering all aspects of the Department’s resource management programs. A large part 
of the Branch work, particularly during the summer, is devoted to publicizing the activities 
of the provincial forest management program. Film and lecture tours are conducted, 
pamphlets distributed and training and assistance for field staff provided, all with the © 
objective of making the public aware of the great value of the provincial forests, and of _ 
the need for their wise use and protection. 


The Department of Natural Resources co-operates fully with federal authorities in 
investigating and controlling forest damage resulting from insects and diseases. 


Saskatchewan.—The forests of Saskatchewan cover 117,750 sq. miles, or 54 p.c. 
of the total land area of the province. The provincial forests, which account for 88 p.c. | 
of the total forest land, are administered by the Forestry Branch of the Department of 
Natural Resources, under authority of the Forest Act. It is the responsibility of the 
Forestry Branch to devise policy that will regulate all phases of forest activity so that the 
people of Saskatchewan may benefit from this resource in perpetuity. Cutting of white 
and black spruce and jack pine timber on Crown land for commercial purposes is the 
exclusive right of the Saskatchewan Timber Board, a Crown corporation. 


The policy determined by the six divisions of the Forestry Branch—Administration, _ 
Fire Control, Inventory, Management, Silviculture and Research—is carried out on @ | 
regional basis under the supervision of a regional superintendent who is directly responsible | 
to the Regional Administration Branch of the Department of Natural Resources. This — 
Branch implements the policies conceived by program branches such as the Forestry — 


y 
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the Regions for implementation of new forest practices and procedures and assesses 
_ the results. 


The detection, suppression and prevention of forest fires is the responsibility of the 
Fire Control Division of the Forestry Branch. The Division maintains a network of 
85 lookout towers equipped with two-way radio facilities. In periods of high hazard, 
four aircraft are kept on constant patrol over areas not under tower surveillance. 


To aid conservation, the great expanse of forest area has been divided into smaller, 
more accessible units. A system of roads and fire guards has been developed to facilitate 
movement of fire fighting personnel and allow the caching of fire fighting tools at strategic 
locations in the forests, as well as at conservation officers’ headquarters. Standby crews 
are ready to move quickly and heavy equipment is available when needed; a group of 
16 fire fighters, organized in 1948, is maintained primarily to parachute on fires in remote 
areas, and to combat the blaze until other personnel can reach them. 


Alberta.—The 161,473 sq. miles of provincial forests in Alberta are administered 
by the Forests Division of the Department of Lands and Forests at Edmonton. The 
Division is composed of five forestry Branches under a Director of Forestry: Administra- 
tion, Forest Protection, Forest Management, Forest Surveys, and Radio. 


The Administration Branch supervises all branches, maintaining general control 
over revenue and expenditure, deals with personnel and conducts a Forestry Training 
School which offers in-service training for forest officers and other employees. 


Protection of the forests is in the charge of the Forest Protection Branch and all 
field personnel. For ease of administration, the forested area has been divided into seven 
Divisions, each responsible for the forest within its boundary. These Divisions in turn 
are composed of Ranger Districts in which all activities are supervised by the district 
forest officer responsible to his divisional superintendent. The divisional staffs include 
an assistant clerk, radio technician, radio operator and seasonal help such as lookout-men, 
standby fire fighting crews and labourers. These employees are responsible for fire 
prevention, detection and suppression and the supervision of logging and milling operations, 
timber cruising, and construction and maintenance of forestry projects. 


Timber matters dealt with by the Forest Management Branch include setting the 
standard of timber, setting and supervising methods of cutting, ensuring efficient operation 
of mills, collection of Crown dues, and implementation of forest management plans. Much 
of the field work in connection with these duties is accomplished through the divisional 
staffs. 


The Forest Surveys Branch is the technical forestry branch and its main charges 
include forest management planning, the forest inventory, and forest cover map-making 
for timber sale and fire damage evaluation purposes. Temporary cutting control plans 
have been completed for those areas south of the 57th parallel, and management plans 
are being prepared for the Slave Lake region. All timber will eventually be disposed of 
according to management plan under a system of sustained yield. 


Development and maintenance of communications is the function of the Radio 
Branch. Central stations are maintained at Edmonton and Calgary with smaller stations 
located at divisional headquarters, lookout towers and Ranger Districts. A number of 
portable and mobile stations located in forest divisions form a comprehensive communi- 
cations network. 


_ Conservation of 9,000 sq. miles of forest comprising the Rocky Mountains Forest 
Reserve is administered by a joint provincial-federal agency, the Eastern Rockies Forest 
Conservation Board with offices at Calgary (see p. 108). The area is composed of three 
forests which are subdivided into Ranger Districts. The Superintendent in charge of 
each forest is responsible to the administrative officer in Calgary; his decisions are 
based on policies formed by the Board which comprises one federal and two provincial 
Members. This Reserve includes the headwaters of the main prairie river system. 
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Research in general is carried out by the Forestry Branch of the federal Department 
of Northern Affairs and National Resources (which maintains the Kananaskis Experiment 
Station) and by the Science Service of the federal Department of Agriculture. 


British Columbia.—The productive forest land of British Columbia in 1958 was 
inventoried at 208,411 sq. miles and in addition there were 5,154 sq. miles of forest land 


classed non-productive. Of the productive area, immature timber occurred on 95,739 


. 


sq. miles; 84,275 sq. miles carried matured timber with a total volume of 318,000,000,000 
cu. feet; 28,397 sq. miles, including areas of recent burn, cut-over or windfall not yet 
re-stocked, were unclassified. 


For administrative purposes, the province is divided into five Forest Districts with 
regional headquarters at Vancouver, Prince Rupert, Prince George, Kamloops and Nelson. 


Further decentralization of authority is effected by subdivision of the Forest Districts © 


into Ranger Districts. There are approximately 25 Ranger Districts in each Forest 


District. Twelve directional, servicing, or policy-forming divisions constitute the head - | 


office of the Forest Service at Victoria. 


Vigorous efforts are being made to bring British Columbia’s forest resources under 


sustained-yield management and the forest industries are making definite progress toward 
total utilization of their raw materials. The problem is urgent despite the fact that, 
with a present annual cut of approximately 1,100,000,000 cu. feet, the total inventory 
would appear sufficient to support present needs in perpetuity. More than one-half of 


the present cut comes from the Coast (Wet Belt) forests which also comprise the majority. 


of the privately owned, leased or licensed forests. This area is being overcut at the 
present time, whereas large areas of northern forest land remain untouched. 


Several systems of timber disposal are in effect. The most publicized is the Tree 
Farm Licence which constitutes a contract between the government and a company or 
individual whereby the latter agrees to manage, protect and harvest an area of forest 
land for the best possible return, in exchange for the right to the timber crop on the area 
in perpetuity. Provincial Forests, Public Working Circles, and Sustained Yield Units 
are the governmental equivalent of the Tree Farm Licence with the timber, when it is 
ready for cutting, being disposed of by public auction. Management, silviculture, road- 
building and protection on such areas are the responsibility of the Forest Service. Other 
tenures of lesser importance are Tree Farms, Farm Woodlot Licences, and Timber Sales. 


Protection of the forest, particularly from fire, is still a major problem although the 
public is becoming more cautious. Improved fire fighting techniques, the use of aircraft 
for patrol and transportation, employment of helicopters, and a gradually expanding 
system of lookouts were steadily cutting down fire losses until the disastrous 1958 fire 


season, which was the worst on record. Close liaison with the Science Service of the — 


federal Department of Agriculture, which maintains laboratories in Vernon and Victoria, 
provides information about insect and fungal enemies of the forest. 


Subsection 3.—The Pulp and Paper Research Institute of Canada* 


The Pulp and Paper Research Institute of Canada is a centre of research and learning | 
concerned with virtually every aspect of the production and use of pulp and paper products. | 


It was established in 1913 as a branch of the Dominion Forest Products Laboratories and in 


1927 was re-organized under the joint sponsorship of the Canadian Pulp and Paper | 
Association, the Federal Government and McGill University. The Institute staff carries | 


out applied research in the fields of woodlands operations and pulp and paper mill opera- — 


tions, and fundamental research in support of these fields. The graduate students work | 


towards master’s and doctorate degrees in physical chemistry, wood chemistry, chemical — 


and mechanical engineering and postgraduate students are trained in fundamental research 


Q * Prepared by Mr. Rielle Thomson, Information Manager, Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, Montreal, 
ue. : 
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fields of interest to the pulp and paper industry. The Institute has, since 1927, occupied 
a building on the McGill campus erected by the pulp and paper industry and in 1958 a 
new building was completed at Pointe Claire on the western outskirts of Montreal by the 
Government of Canada in lieu of its annual financial grants. The building cost $2,225,000 
and houses Institute staff and facilities formerly located in temporary quarters. One 
wing contains laboratories typical of a college chemistry building, another wing contains 
laboratories for engineering research, and a third provides administrative offices. Facilities 
include laboratories for pulp and paper testing and for chemical, physical, radio-chemical, 


chemical engineering and mechanical engineering research including: hydraulics; a pilot 


plant for chemical pulping, pulp and chip refining, and waste liquor pyrolysis; a library 
on pulp and paper and related subjects; photographic and microscopic services; and a wood- 
lands research department. At present the Institute has a permanent staff of about 160. 


The Institute’s research activities comprise a basic program, contract research, and 


_ technical services. The basic program is supported by assessments from the Maintaining 


Membership (some 40 companies, representing more than 100 mills and about 90 p.c. 
of the total production of the Canadian industry), by a basic grant from the Canadian 
Pulp and Paper Association, and by appropriations from McGill, University (primarily 
for student work). It comprises research of interest to the industry broadly, as distinct 
from that which is the concern only of a single company or of a small segment of the 
industry. 


The projects in the basic program range from studies of the growing seedling in the 
forest to the converted pulp and paper product. The emphasis, however, is primarily 
on fundamental and exploratory studies. The Institute is regarded as a centre for broad 
long-range and uninterrupted studies of basic principles which individual pulp and paper 
companies would find difficult to justify in terms of immediate applied objectives. More- 
over, the Institute is a centre of highly specialized equipment and manpower which indi- 
vidual companies would not be in a position to keep occupied on a continuous basis. 


In addition to its permanent staff, the Institute, in co-operation with McGill University, 
has some 25 graduate students working on fundamental projects in the background of 
pulp and paper technology, which also serve as their thesis topics. The head of the 
Institute’s Wood Chemistry Division, who is also the E. B. Hddy Professor of Industrial and 
Cellulose Chemistry at McGill, directs graduate student work on such subjects as the 
behaviour of the materials of which wood is made—cellulose, lignin, resins, sugars, and 


other carbohydrates. The head of the Institute’s Physical Chemistry Division, also a 


Research Associate in the McGill Chemistry Department, directs graduate student: work 
in the physical chemistry of fibres, e.g., the forces which cause cellulose fibres in a water 
suspension to mat together to form paper. The head of the Institute’s Chemical Engin- 
eering Division, also Associate Professor of Chemical Engineering at McGill, directs 
graduate students in such chemical and mechanical studies as the friction losses occurring 
when pulp flows through pipelines. 


The Institute also undertakes contract research projects for individual companies 
or groups of companies in the pulp and paper or allied fields. The larger of these co- 
operative contracts have been concerned with problems of particular segments of the 
Canadian pulp and paper industry, such as the investigation into the causes of corrosion 
in alkaline pulping equipment, and the current project investigating the rapid deterioration 
of paper machine wires. 


A further function of the Institute is to provide a broad range of technical information 
services to the industry and, to some extent, to other industries and the public. It 
maintains a specialized library for this purpose which supplies bibliographies, abstracts, 
translations, and critical reviews to the scientific staff and the industry. 
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In addition to its own program, the Institute co-operates with outside agencies in 
special projects. It maintains close liaison with the National Research Council and, in 
the past, has carried out joint projects with the Applied Chemistry Division and other 
Divisions of that organization. The researches it conducts fall generally into six broad 
classifications: mechanical pulping, chemical pulping, paper making, process control, 
waste utilization, and woodlands research. 


Section 5.—Forest and Allied Industries 


This Section is concerned with the many industries employed in the felling of timber 
-n the forest and its transformation into the numerous utilitarian shapes and forms required 


in modern living. The basic industries provide the raw material for sawmills, pulp and — 


paper mills and for a wide range of secondary industries that convert the products of the 
basic industries into more highly manufactured goods such as veneers and plywoods, 


sash and doors, furniture, and a vast range of industries using wood in any form in their 


processes. These industries, especially the pulp and paper industry and the lumber 
industry, contribute substantially to the value of the export trade of Canada and thereby 
provide the exchange necessary to pay for a large share of the imports purchased from 
other countries, particularly the United States. 


Subsection 1.—Woods Operations 


In connection with operations in the woods, the forests provide not only the raw 
materials for the sawmills, pulp mills, veneer mills, wood distillation, excelsior and other 
plants, but also the logs, pulpwood and bolts for export in the unmanufactured state, and 
fuel, poles, railway ties, posts and fence rails, mining timber, piling and other primary 
products that are finished in the woods ready for use or export. A number of minor 
forest products help swell the total, such as Christmas trees, cascara bark, balsam gum, 
resin, etc. 

Estimates of woods operations attempt to give actual production figures for all items 
and are based chiefly on provincial Forest Service data for volume. Value, as presently 
estimated, excludes transportation costs, which formed a large part of the consumption 
values utilized in former calculations. 


”.—Walue of Woods Operations, by Product, 1952-56 


Product 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Logs and bolts for sawing........--++-- 344,932,484 | 331,296, 157 345, 067, 657 393, 860, 833 443, 888,332 — 
Logsifor pulping.) .g5.0: ci<ta . is) tne 28, 810, 263 28,748, 017 33, 359, 100 38,985, 790 33, 581, 745 
Pulpweodt 0d. se' aes oes oe bee's aa ee 317,991,822 | 280,263,133 290,441,378 | 330,490,498 385, 889, 223 
Eel WOO e..4 Meee ee ae ene 33,277,041 38, 558,073 36,075, 799 34, 361, 586 37,097,923 
Polestandspiline ssc. oe terete): re 15, 497, 539 10,705, 142 9, 833, 897 17,082, 451 23, 219, 870 
Round manine timbenneerusis. toe 12, 208, 221 4, 665,279 3,998, 158 3, 432, 932 3,615, 647 
Hence POStS. #0h . Fe hee ehint Walch olds aon 2,007, 683 1, 821, 996 1,590, 369 2,071,988 2,286, 222 
Hewes: es. atch tet on ee one: 1,160,020 880, 604 468, 485 627,082 626, 481 
Hence Tails sack tee Oe haere we ea 274,113 246, 165 243,611 248, 359 292, 183 
Woodtton Gistiliationn ster enc. 441,538 BOL DLS 442,381 370, 947 487 , 847 
Miscellaneous roundwood...........--. 518, 482 411,788 301,501 408,275 130, 445 
Othemproducts jaemee: serie ees 6, 069, 598 6,581,011 6,547,571 7,631,973 8,026,684 
Totals Orit Oe ae 763,188,754 | 704,538,888 | 728,369,907 829,572,714 939, 142, 602 © 


cites walt ee OU sail hs abe eile Oe See 


1 Roundwood only; wood residues used for pulping excluded. 
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enema 
8.—Production and Consumption of Wood Cut in Woods Operations 1945-56, and 
by Product 1955 and 1956 
SS ee e—eeeaeses“—“~“=—=$=—m—wm@aOs*syzeqaoeaea>a>ejaoanma»®an@mamepaRqyuom909na9m09mam9Da 
Production Consumption 
Equivalent Equivalent 
Year and Product Quantity Volume Quantity Volume 
Reported of Total Reported of Total 
or Merchant- Value or Merchant- Value 
Estimated able Estimated able 
Wood! Wood! 
M cu. ft. $ M cu. ft. $ 
12s, 3 Se Ru a2 ee 2,692,200] 364, 237, 406 he 2,280,028] 294, 169, 952 
SEATING E |, oP cettes Sonsce anatase chai areca! Os 2,821,935] 485,706, 186 ate 2,430,609] 359, 840, 731 
BB Gh Af owish MPN «5 «alee Caen Be 3,104,214! 559, 821, 333 vale 2,603,181) 461,009, 040 
DEEN teeta) Seer BRK hee. 4 Wiech. ang 3,069,265) 579,014, 983 bas 2,631,388} 513,622,093 
Dt ORY A rere ee, Gee 2,685,917} 491,987, 414 He 2,607,465] 503,320,008 
BPMN Meir RWecst idles pe tcc APN Soy is code wszcsho'v Sos 3,023, 465} 613,045, 910 Be 2,761,909] 558,104, 116 
“D3 aha eg apa ae ee 3,436, 463] 821,021,875) ... 2,922, 883] 698, 113,030 
eRe A Me ne kee ae ee 3,205, 383} 763, 188, 754 ean 2,834,719] 705,980, 443 
“COTES RSA a eo ee, ee 3,078,066} 704,538, 888 nee 2,903,661) 705,452,273 
Bary J. yonvy-nawecver byes ¢< 2 vues boseiers 3,122,313] 728,369,907 ae 2,924, 832) 693,755,990 
BERD rhs A OMe cK os nse xian ee ae 3,280,070} 829,572,714 a 3,093,255) 746,954,072 
Logs and bolts for 
SEAT yTLaT  peeg ee M ft. b.m.} 8,194,023} 1,563, 135} 393, 860,833] 8,385,763 1,598,202) 345,000, 352 
Logs for pulping........ ie 874, 518 153,040] 38,985,790 2 2 2 
BRAIN WWOOG See stereraere stots cv ate cord | 14,287,481 1,214,436) 330,490,498) 13,629,413} 1,158,500] 340,076, 962 
RPCLVOOU So crores aoa t ae s 3, 623, 387 289,872] 34,361,586) 3,610,099 288, 808] 34,219, 666 
Wolesand piling =)... 29.24: No. 1,345, 258 20,181) 17,082, 451 1,195,057 17,926} 19,716,100 
Round mining timber....... cord 199, 412 18, 943 3, 432, 932 127,500 12,112} 2,358,750 
Mieaee POStSAy soo. Ges Loy we No. 8, 922,355 10,709} 2,071,988]- 7,193,627 8,632} 1,248,535 
ONE ee Byala 1, 855 627, 082 235, 168 1,176 364, 289 
Se a By 1,714, 187 1,714 248,359)| 1,714,187 1,714 251, 134 
Wood for distillation........ cord 34, 626 2,770 370, 947 34, 626 2,770 370, 947 
Miscellaneous roundwood.. .cu. ft. 3, 415, 000 8,415 408, 275 3,415, 000 3,415 408,275 
Other products®.......05. 4 $ 7,631,973 2,939,062 
1. dasgietbets re aie 3,463,304) 939,142,602 ee 3,083,626) 813,599,871 
Logs and bolts for 
RUM ree tacts neat M ft. b.m.| 8,505,544] 1,625, 633] 443, 888,332] 8, 105,345 1,550,193] 362,120, 285 
Logs for pulping........ se 746, 261 130,596] 33,581,745 2 2 2 
BN WOOR. cnc sac scv ce vets te cord | 15,982,911 1,354, 298] 385,889,223) 14,031,855] 1,192,708] 369,263,043 
IES: ee nD Y 3, 622, 161 289,771} 37,097,923] 3,606,858 288,549) 40,534, 622 
Poles and piling............. No. 16175115 24,258! 23,219,870) 1,504,418 22,566] 33,140,817 
Round mining timber....... cord 207, 820 19,743} 3,615,647 137,514 13,064] 2,544,009 
Mence posts................- No. 9,006, 307 10,808} 2,286,222) 6,958,045 8,350} 2,116,792 
a a v3 387, 596 1,938 626, 481 387, 596 1,938 626, 481 
rt 0 3) ac ics 4 1, 826, 338 1, 826 292,183 1, 826,338 1, 826 292,183 
Wood for distillation........ cord 41,790 3,343 487, 847 41,790 3,343 529, 637 
Miscellaneous roundwood...cu. ft. 1,090, 000 1,090 130, 445)) 1,089,000 1,089 143, 513 
_ Other products?............. $ 8,026, 684 2,279, 489 
1 In estimating the annual drain on Canada’s forest resources, certain converting factors have been used, each of 
_ which represents in cubic feet the quantity of merchantable wood used to produce one unit of the material in question. 
The factor for logs and bolts for the British Columbia coastal region is 175 and for the remainder of Canada 200. 
Other factors: pulpwood 85, fuelwood and wood for distillation 80, poles and piling 15, round mining timber 95, 
hewn railway ties 5, fence posts 1.2 and fence rails 1. 2 Converted to rough cords and included with puip- 
_ Wood. 3 Chiefly Christmas trees but also includes balsam gum, cascara bark, etc. 
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9.—Equivalent Volume of Solid Wood Cut and Value of Products of Woods Operations, 
by Province, 1954-56 
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Equivalent Volume of Solid Wood Value of Products! 
Province or Territory S| — 
1954 1955 1956 1954 1955 1956 
M cu. ft. M cu. ft. M cu. ft. $ $ $ 
Newfoundland.......... 99, 880 112,392 104, 987 24, 251, 832 28,049, 693 26, 666, 704 
Prince Edward Island.. 9,052 11, 259 10,314 1, 429, 633 1,957, 548 1, 836, 683 
Noval Scotia... ...6..en 101, 422 118, 588 111, 202 20,725, 058 24,745,766 24,620, 801 
New Brunswick........ 175,948 202,645 258, 562 40,593,071 45,929,729 63, 429,344 
Qucbeck.nausere ea 1, 004, 188 984,111 1,074, 032 239,719, 810 249, 500, 953 288, 667,504 
Ontario traces fale une. 497, 261 542,031 547,354 122,759, 430 144, 476, 972 153, 272,745 
Manittobacee mas caeer eck 62,035 56, 646 67,215 9,940,925 9, 486,023 13, 193,020 
Saskatchewan.......... 65, 326 55, 225 58, 184 8,010, 511 7,496, 533 9, 280, 200 
VAT bert ee br tersitet-rersannbe:«- 107, 237 113,511 114, 689 14, 871,081 16, 801,055 18, 234, 424 
British Columbia....... 996, 064 1,080, 758 1,109,919 245, 400, 223 300, 614, 307 338,671,970 
Yukon and N.W.T...... 3,900 2,904 6, 846 668, 333 514, 1385 1,269, 207 
G@anada>-.. cs scnes 3,122,313 3,280,070 3,463,304 728,369,907 829,572,714 | . 939,142,602 - 


1 Includes value of forest products other than wood. 


Subsection 2.—The Lumber Industry 


The manufacture of sawn lumber is the second most important industry in Canada — 


depending on the forest for its raw materials. 


The total number of sawmills, tie, shingle, lath, veneer, stave, heading and hoop 
mills and mills for cutting-up and barking or rossing of pulpwood, reports of which were 
compiled for 1956, was 6,629 as compared with 7,333 in 1955. Mills sawing less than 
15,000 ft. b.m. are excluded but account for less than one-half of one per cent of the total 
lumber production. Employees numbered 57,078 and wages and salaries amounted to 
$15,809,204. Logs, bolts and other materials and supplies of the industry were valued at 
$350,745,728, the gross value of production was $639,414,360 and net value $279,710,804. 


Lumber production in Canada reached its maximum in 1955 at 7,920,033,000 ft. b.m. 
decreasing to 7,739,603,000 ft. b.m. in 1956. Average value of lumber produced increased 
almost steadily from a low point in 1933 to 1951; decreases in the next three years of 
2.8 p.c., 4.7 p.c. and 1.5 p.c., respectively, were followed by increases of 2.6 p.c. and 
1.9 p.c. in 1955 and 1956. 


10.—Quantity and Value of Lumber Production and Value of All Sawmill Products, 
by Province, 1955 and 1956 
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Lumber Production Value of 
: : ——— All Sawmill 
Province or Territory Quantity Value Products 
1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 
M ft. b.m. M ft. b.m. $ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland.......... 32,691 31,091 1,996, 166 1, 906, 268 2,114, 487 2,050, 109 
Prince Edward Island.. 9,610 7,490 534, 194 431,099 593,050 510, 451 
Nova Scotia............ 353, 682 285, 636 21,309, 769 17,716, 502 23, 057, 289 19,318, 842 
New Brunswick......... 275, 186 281,028 17, 867,953 18,932,348 20,751,935 22,372,097 
(AE NACH Saeed odcoace modc 1,025,094 1,177,515 69, 545, 538 83,646, 138 81,381, 163 96, 712, 360 
ONtArIONN es eek eee ; 759,976 776, 745 58, 654, 467 62,659, 801 69, 872, 231 74,668, 714 
Manitobateersres screeict 46,627 31,244 2,694, 833 1,888,911 3,080, 222 2,185,348 
Saskatchewan.........- 75, 238 48, 838 4,125,631 2,355,911 4,339,875 2,519, 096 
A lpertaia ck wocn's aerate 421,616 356, 758 22, 288, 596 18,324, 109 23, 853, 097 20, 508, 303 
British Columbia....... 4,914, 285 4,734,970 342,058,910 330, 763, 639 414,944, 542 397, 934, 856 
Yukon and N.W.T...... 6,033 8, 288 487,184 636, 906 495,149 639, 184 
Camada agustec car 7,920,033 7,739,603 | 541,563,241 | 539,261,627 || 644,482,990 639,414,360 
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Quantity Value 
Kind of Wood —_—_ 
1955 1956 1955 1956 
M ft. b.m. M ft. b.m. $ $ 

Set hac is ee A ah 43 2,550,070 2,477,195 |} 153,821,722 153, 254, 447 
SEED Gee Pat ce deere shee ce cee en Ste 2,270, 468 2,084, 501 158, 796, 587 147, 294, 419 
LER BRS earl Se ane a ee AS a, A Ree 994, 138 968, 274 67,048, 585 65, 280, 039 
Siac ca 2 Aa tang tine ae eee eee ae 413,741 415, 881 36, 329, 352 37,521, 903 
Ce Ie ons teks Boke Aik ds ET. Oe 523,382 507,344 47,714, 814 46,653,016 
SEP TNI NG. 2. Jb ce Ted, § RAUCH.) Ce QDYTe i. 137, 406 175,056 11, 867, 871 16,016,714 
BITRE ON TS es ALPE U AIS a aie a celh SO. 252, 245 265, 696 15, 196,082 16, 468, 100 
TRE hs a: ct. A ned. dansk. . ete 95, 787 126, 353 8,353, 541 11, 203,381 
COT ages Saccaeaty eet ye care ir ocean a 223, 841 217, 885 13,597,112 13,328, 451 
I a 0 ete date. de. oh cde Coit, Paw do aca ha 45, 153 52,020 3,791, 228 4,623,992 
RE IIS, ne ME ck. ty Sates oes oMoe tLe 413, 802 449, 398 25,051,347 27,617,165 
‘ Dotalseterttreks ceercisss hs BO 7,920,033 7,739,603 || 541,563,241 539, 261, 627 
en 


12.—Quantity and Value of Lumber, Shingles and Lath Produced, 1947-56 


ees eares from 1908 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1931 edition. 
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Lumber Shingles Lath 
Year 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
M ft. b.m. $ squares $ ’000 $ 
OLY) S5PSG2SS SSC EEE pie 5,877,901 | 322,048,356 | 3,107,248 | 24,449,305 151,151 1, 239, 824 
| LES Gein nse aeee 5,908, 798 340, 850, 538 3,078,215 | 24,470,746 149, 646 1, 338, 534 
EAGLE ONS SS ee date pia eae 5,915, 443 334, 789, 873 2,825,261 | 19,568, 633 129, 895 1, 136, 208 
- dEUS adrold Sige ee ar 6, 553, 898 422,480,700 3,191,589 | 31,807,753 123,118 1,134, 741 
UBL. oS eae ee PER aes ae 6,948,697 | 507,650,241 | 2,982,362 | 27,977,418 104, 872 1,042,196 
URL MS 6, 807, 594 483,195,323 2,424,818 | 19,269,747 111,595 1, 237, 227 
OUP ss se  t 7,305,958 494, 385, 993 2,610,068 | 19,897,877 155, 595 1,686,581 
CEL, SS ore a ee ed 2a aa ar a 7, 243, 855 482,912,005 2,710,654 | 24,039, 162 140,655 1,512, 400 
ED. 2213 eee eee ana 7,920,033 541, 563, 241 2,896,080 | 29,795, 687 149, 663 1,613, 497 
Dace Ge Biaces eile a at care es a ame 7,739,603 | 589,261,627 | 2,798,599 | 28,775, 812 142,992 P51 153 


RS 


Lumber Exports.—Exports of planks, boards and square timber are given in Chapter 
XXI on Foreign Trade. 


Subsection 3.—The Pulp and Paper Industry 


The manufacture of pulp and paper has been the leading industry in Canada for many 
years and the postwar development of the industry has more than kept pace with the 
vast industrial growth of the nation. Pulp and paper stands first among all industries in 
net value of shipments, in exports, in total wages paid and in capital invested. It is the 
largest consumer of electric energy and the largest industrial buyer of goods and services, 
including transportation, in the land. The industry has a newsprint output about four 


times that of any other country and provides over 50 p.c. of the world’s newsprint needs. 


Canada is one of the world’s greatest woodpulp exporters and stands second only to the 
United States as a producer of pulp. 


There are three classes of mills in the industry. In 1957, 31 were making pulp only, 
25 were making paper only and 72 were combined pulp and paper mills. 


The industry includes several forms of industrial activity: operations in the woods 
with pulpwood as a product, the manufacture of pulp and paper of all kinds, and the 
manufacture of paperboards. Some of the important pulp companies operate sawmills 
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to utilize the larger timber on their limits to the best advantage, and some lumber manu- 
facturers divert a portion of their spruce and balsam logs to pulp mills. Less than 13 p.c. 
of the pulpwood cut in Canada is exported in raw or unmanufactured form and a large 
portion of such exports is cut from private lands. 


13.—Production, Consumption, Exports and Imports of Pulpwood, 1947-56 


Nors.—Table compiled on a new basis; figures not comparable with those published in the corresponding 
table of previous Year Books. 


Ee 


Total Production Canadian Pulpwood || Canadian Pulpwood Imported 
of Pulpwood Used in Canadian Exported Pulpwood Used 
in Canada Pulp Mills Unmanufactured in Canada 
Year Aver- YE 1OKee P.C. of — 
age of : of : Total 
Quantity! | Total Value | Value Quantity! | Total || Quantity! | Total Quantity! | Con- 
per Pro- Pro- sump- — 
Cord duction duction tion 
cords $ $ cords cords cords 
LOA renee. 13,657, 107 249,911,951 18.30 9,701,078 85.3 2,001,477 14.7 50, 508 0.5 
NO4 Sire eels 13,814,970 271, 560, 306 19.66 || 10,394,718 83.0 2,352, 552 17.0 75, 969 0.7 
PAG eee vere 10, 808, 783 202, 544, 308 19.65 || 10,464, 990 84.0 1, 644, 253 16.0 5,491 -- 
ROS Ue ea aehe 13, 424, 358 280, 837, 687 20.92 || 11, 406, 688 86.7 1, 782, 134 iB 28, 220 0.2 
LO dieses ees 18, 151, 853 416, 196, 281 22.93 || 12,587,792 84.1 2,893,615 15.9 46, 634 0.4 
OOO oases 14,755,089 346, 802,085 93.50 || 11,960,014 82.9 2529 7000 iW 31,060 (O33 
1O058n eer. 13, 545, 181 309,011, 150 22.81 || 12,060, 853 86.8 1,783, 657 13.2 48,805 0.4 
1954S Fase 14,739,571 323, 800, 478 21.97 || 12,875,978 87.6 1,826, 193 12.4 105,030 0.8 
1955 eho nts 16,087,951 369, 476, 288 22.97 || 18, 494, 496 88.3 1,882,784 ella e 134,917 1.0 
195608 secee 17,556,265 | 419,470,968 | 23.89 || 18,843,711 | 87.6 1,953,470 | 12.4 188, 144 1.4 
I gain I NS is dO ered a en a ee 
1 Given in terms of rough or unpeeled wood. 2 Newfoundland included from 1949. 


Pulp Production.—The manufacture of pulp, the second stage in this industry, 
is carried on by mills producing pulp only and also by paper manufacturers operating 
pulp mills in conjunction with paper mills to provide their own raw material. Such 
mills usually manufacture a surplus of pulp for sale in Canada or for export. Spruce, 
supplemented by balsam fir in the east and by hemlock in the west, is the most suitable 
species for the production of all but the best classes of paper. 


The preliminary preparation of pulpwood is frequently carried on at the pulp mill 


but there are also a number of cutting-up and rossing mills operating on an independent 


basis, chiefly for the purpose of saving freight on material cut at a distance from the mill 


4 


or on material intended for export. Pulpwood is measured by the cord (4’ by 4’ by 8’ off 


piled material). One cord of rough pulpwood contains approximately 85 cu. feet of solid 
wood, and one cord of peeled pulpwood 95 cu. feet. 

Of the total 1957 pulp production, 86 p.c. was made in combined pulp and paper 
mills by companies manufacturing paper. The remainder was made for sale in Canada or 


for export by mills making pulp only. Over 53 p.c. was groundwood pulp and about 17 p.c. | 


unbleached sulphite fibre, these being the principal components of newsprint paper. 
Bleached sulphite, bleached, semi-bleached and unbleached sulphate, soda fibre, semi- 
chemical, other grades and groundwood and chemical screenings made up the remainder. 


A considerable market has developed for screenings in connection with the manufacture — 


of rigid insulating boards. 


The manufacture of 10,425,295 tons of pulp produced in 1957 entailed the use of 
13,367,088 cords of rough pulpwood valued at $361,151,710 and the equivalent of 1,091,805 


rough cords of other wood (i.e., sawmill chips, slabs and edgings, sawdust, butts, cores, 
etc.) valued at $20,828,204. The total value of materials used in the manufacture of 
pulp was $456,222,811. 
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14.—Pulp Production, Mechanical and Chemical, 1948-57 


Norr.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 


Mechanical Pulp 


Value 


Chemical Fibre 


Quantity 


Value 


Total Production! 


Quantity 


Value 


Year 
Quantity 
tons 
LEON at teat SEDs is a 4,413,513 
CLOUT er a Rn Ras PN CERN, fp UBL 4,718, 806 


168, 343, 496 
166,591,741 
173,035, 433 
213,953, 064 
217, 352, 245 


209, 899, 639 
214, 102,066 
218,557,773 
231, 236, 271 
227,668, 164 


2,997, 281 
2,891,418 
3,314, 250 
3, 814, 086 
3,518, 127 


3, 663, 289 
4,057,046 
4,359, 226 
4,645, 493 
4,526, 667 


310,338, 614 
272, 355, 430 
323, 330, 963 
503, 997, 803 
423, 789,033 


406, 114,975 
433,359, 934 
465, 149, 732 
463, 880, 858 
468, 067,374 


7,675,079 
7,852, 998 
8,473,014 
9,314, 849 
8,968, 009 


9,077,063 
9,673,016 
10, 150, 547 
10, 733,744 
10, 425, 295 


485, 966, 164 
445, 138, 494 
502, 583, 925 
727, 880,005 
650, 021, 180 


624, 865, 504 
655, 916, 738 
693, 402, 831 
706, 232, 534 
706,194, 649 


1 Includes screenings and unspecified pulps. 


15.—Pulp Production, by the Chief Producing Provinces, 1948-57 


2 Newfoundland included from 1949. 


Norre.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 


Quebec 
Year 
Quantity Value 
tons $ 
LATS Ge AGS a et 3,902,072 227, 425,545 
BOAO oir Re OD Shik = s Stor aK 3,698, 401 196, 568, 691 
_ DE oS Net a Ae oer eee a 3, 922,543 216,299, 900 
BOD We sic icres Pee a eae s bela we ks 4,282, 568 298, 100, 313 
TU an 2S SR SeraSnInie eons as 4,192,047 280, 314, 341 
heer rele oP eLantintpetrarscs ere 4,163,068 | 265,937,385 
MOH: Meets Bas ine Series neal ee ea 4,315, 465 268, 759, 418 
THD OR ears epee Se 4,491,139 280,171,743 
| UDG oe WGK Saree aa 4,809,011 296, 884, 619 
Be ee eee sb hee 4,605, 853 286, 727, 250 


Ontario 
Quantity Value 
tons $ 

2,226, 124 153, 870, 832 
2,138, 444 140, 662, 434 
2,297,518 156, 390, 753 
2,484, 551 219,571, 231 
2,308, 722 182,773,000 
2,323, 509 Wiigilonas 1 
2,420, 903 183,381,040 
2,602,298 196, 235, 632 
Zoo peat 178,012,929 
2,746,177 207,305, 585 


Canada! 
Quantity Value 
tons $ 

7,675,079 | 485,966, 164 
7, 852,998 445, 138, 494 
8,473,014 502, 583,925 
9,314, 849 727,880,005 
8,968,009 } 650,021,180 
9,077,063 624, 865, 504 
9,673,016 655, 916, 738 
10,150,547 | 693,402,831 
10, 733,744 706, 232, 534 
10, 425, 295 706, 194, 649 


1 Includes production in British Columbia, Manitoba, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and, from 1949, New- 


foundland. 


Pulp Exports.—The chief market for Canadian newsprint and pulp is the United 
States. Prior to World War II this market alone absorbed about 85 p.c. of the pulp exports 


and 80 p.c. of the newsprint exports. 


respectively and in 1957, 81 p.c. and 85 p.c. 


In 1945 the proportions were 76 p.c. and 83 p.c. 


16.—Exports of Pulp to the United Kingdom, United States and All Countries, 1948-57 


United Kingdom 


Year 
Quantity 
tons 

ES ot AR See Ge 170, 596 
OLE a ee 181, 828 
OT ee eee ee 117,921 
ET Ae Se cls Ses 5 ave tans 217,250 
LL ae re 210, 685 
newest Ee bt 214,951 
tu a Re ee 270, 946 
Toa eee 280,575 
OT ee ea 244, 164 
TS Oe ee ee a 225, 482 


1 Newfoundland included from 1949. 
64973-1—31 


Value 


21,369,417 
20, 187,715 
13, 128, 894 
37,770, 627 
35, 208, 295 


28,099, 255 
34, 486,399 
34, 814,098 
29,762,920 
28, 662, 202 


United States 


Quantity 


1,590,674 
1, 305, 334 
1,694, 444 
1, 831, 410 
1,588, 978 


1,599, 491 
1,669, 782 
1, 868, 804 
1,919, 634 
1, 847,364 


184,972, 898 
141, 641,380 
191,005, 507 
276,760,578 
225,082,376 


202, 247,663 
206, 435, 403 
233,796,779 
245,080,531 
235, 258, 142 


All Countries 


Quantity 


1,797,998 
1,557,348 
1, 846, 143 
2,243, 307 
1,940,579 


1,950, 152 
2,180,416 
2,366, 133 
2,374,013 
2,282, 656 


Value 


$ 


211,564, 384 
171, 504, 163 
208, 555, 549 
365, 1382, 884 
291, 863, 498 


248, 674, 880 
271, 418,005 
297, 304, 069 
304, 536, 497 
292, 406, 102 
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World Pulp Statistics.—Figures of production, exports and imports of pulp for 
certain countries of the world have again become available after the interruption caused 
by World War II and are shown for 1956 and 1957 in Table 17. It is estimated that these 
countries produce over three-quarters of the world supply of pulp. 


17.—Production, Exports and Imports of Pulp, by Leading Countries, 1956 and 1957 


(Source: Canadian Pulp and Paper Association) 


ee —————_—_—__—__ TEE 


1956 1957 
Country 

Production | Exports Imports || Production| Exports Imports 
000 tons 000 tons 000 tons 000 tons 000 tons 000 tons 
Canadatern. sos. aoe buchen eee 10,742 2,005 65 10,397 2,282 65 
Wmited: Statesseeecweec emcee cr 22,118 531 2,334 21,802 630 2,107 

I Dv ial Chats (oon, apie ert oe ene eras Oo 1,444 — Soy Al 1,476 — 
IN OR WAY. cere ols et ise esate os shnereeodadeteness fare 1,491 780 22 1,447 766 24 

Sweden tne ccm cranitmcicusate erheexerorae 4,970 2,807 1 4,661 2,711 ~ 


eee ee ES Se ee 


1 Figures differ slightly from DBS Tables 14 and 16, p. 481, because of different bases of calculation. 


Paper Production.—During 1957 there were 97 establishments producing paper and 
paper board in Canada. In addition to newsprint, Canadian mills have a highly developed 
production of fine paper, wrapping paper, tissues, paperboard and other cellulose products. 

18.—Paper Production, by Type, 1948-57 


Nore.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 


1 Newfoundland included from 1949. 


Newsprint Paper Book and Writing Paper Wrapping Paper 

Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 

tons $ tons $ tons $ 
4,640, 336 402,099,718 231,608 45,178,968 207, 128 31,036, 805 
5, 187, 206 467,976, 343 199,317 40, 598, 820 195,585 80, 033, 478 
5,318, 988 506, 968, 207 214,097 47,356, 410 222, 840 37,776, 291 
5,561,115 564, 361, 193 253, 081 63, 790, 259 257, 332 49,664,005 
5,707,030 600, 515, 960 224,683 57, 463,621 222, 529 45, 356, 720 
5, 755,471 633, 408, 019 246, 513 61, 451, 545 238,111 49,028,911 
6,000, 895 657, 487,344 269, 353 68, 613, 807 250, 408 51,341, 374 
6, 196,319 688, 338, 369 301, 352 74,904, 349 263,915 53, 998, 859 
6,445, 110 735, 644, 049 341, 580 86,524, 107 288, 146 61,098,013 
6,361, 651 729,009,081 335, 037 86, 990, 136 277, 208 60, 402, 276 

Tissue and 
Paperboard Miscellaneous Paper Totals 

Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 

tons $ tons $ tons $ 

817, 432 80, 864, 700 167, 142 23,166,651 || 6,063, 646 582,346, 842 

797,023 80,632,075 160, 838 22,219, 122 6,539,969 641, 459, 838 

876, 894 92,531,711 179,216 25,521, 207 6, 812,035 710, 153, 826 

960, 493 113, 469, 950 193, 250 32,744, 242 7,225,271 824, 029, 649 

874, 582 106, 066, 622 172,976 28,702,185 7,201, 800 838, 105, 108 

948,955 114,978, 277 187, 476 28,991, 721 7,376, 526 887, 858, 473 

940, 196 117,172,691 188,755 30,975, 427 7,649, 607 925, 590, 643 
1, 027,441 130,365, 751 211, 186 33, 831,919 8,000, 213 981, 439, 247 
1,173,087 147, 967,340 218, 862 39, 258, 846 8,466,785 | 1,070, 492,355 
1,114, 726 143,079, 419 211, 267 36, 890, 420 8,299,889 | 1,056,371,332 
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Quebec produced over 48 p.c. of the total paper made in 1957, Ontario over 28 p.c., 
British Columbia about 9 p.c. and Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba and New- 
foundland the remaining 15 p.c. 


19.—Paper Production, by Province, 1956 and 1957 
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: 1956 1957 
Province 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ 
EEEETEe Sse are ous. IMME athitg, doy ooyrrtas Teh 4,074,317 | 501,614,263 || 3,972,081 493, 426,075 
NN re gon ach. aie Fs sion « Raivbewieno, 2,337,501 324, 446, 472 2,337, 508 325, 850, 728 
EE] panel ee apap ae ee reais cena tia attala antel 750, 445 89, 281, 869 741, 784 87,913, 440 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba and Newfound- 
EE CES SS a ee ee aa eee, Se, eR en 1,804,522 | 155,149,751 1,248,516 149, 181,089 
ERIS See ET IES e.g LOE. TEE 8,466,785 | 1,070,492,355 || 8,299,889 | 1,056,371, 332 


era Se tre os I SE od Feehan hs ecpwen opt ee ee! Ib win) Fume 
Exports of Newsprint.—Total exports of newsprint from Canada in the years 
1948-57 are given in Table 20. 


20.—Exports of Newsprint to the United Kingdom, United States and All Countries, 1948-57 


S———————eeaes——oOoaoeee 


4 United Kingdom United States All Countries 
ear ——_-——_ 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 

7 tons $ tons $ tons $ 
OS” Jt 60,690 5,319, 660 8,917,366 340, 334,045 4,328,084 883, 122, 743 
RC ees eee ais scat ole 108, 213 9,930, 070 4,346, 414 395, 259, 575 4,789, 296 440, 054, 067 
PEPE Pores est. S634 is. Shoe be 19,095 1, 861,980 4,724,937 463, 155, 927 4,938,069 485,746,314 
Lt ee ee 72,205 7,488, 187 4,774, 947 496, 852, 197 5,112,061 536, 372, 498 
TEL ost hleg tier a agg a 131,005 14,575, 722 4, 850, 962 534, 372, 859 5, 327, 4380 591, 790, 209 
oS oo ee 158, 108 18, 237,016 4,917,216 564, 464, 267 5,375, 251 619,033,394 
Seer  e  S 250, 185 28, 639, 166 4, 866, 649 558, 633,675 5,521,530 635, 669, 692 
Doo ho Se ee 286, 343 33, 013, 480 5, 027, 767 578, 322, 418 5,763, 167 665, 876, 987 
UMM fs ices cco oe. 347,905 41,531,514 5,218,911 615,941,551 5, 967,194 708, 384, 822 
Es yu s hp wees. 371,870 44,009,073 5,058, 229 610, 290, 208 5, 900, 625 715, 489,761 


a a Se pe 


1 Newfoundland included from 1949. 


World Newsprint Statistics.—Since 1913 Canada has led the world in the export 
_ of newsprint. Figures for the leading producing countries for the two latest years available 
are given in Table 21; 1939 figures are included for comparative purposes. The six 
countries listed accounted for 73 p.c. of the estimated world production in 1957, Canada 
contributing about 45 p.c. 


21.—Estimated World Newsprint Production and Exports, by Leading Countries, 
1939, 1956 and 1957 


(Source: Newsprint Association of Canada) 


preemie tel win Gert Wn) Lol 
SSS 


Production Exports 
Country —-—— | UH 
1939 1956 1957 1939 1956 1957 

’000 tons | 000 tons | ’000 tons || ’000 tons | ’000 tons | ’000 tons 
Dre SUR EUE VAD mile ofr eh 8,175 6,243 6,397 2,935 5,972 5,907 
es cs 939 1/17 1,826 13 152 118 
United LS OVLGAT LOst ieee qaleenea ie mn A le een 848 720 732 42 152 136 
ESE i eee 550 657 686 433 588 603 
ee ee 306 457 476 199 274 297 
ee ee Sere 222 191 200 188 149 155 


ace Ne es ei sh ue Dee pas ka a 
1 Figures differ slightly from DBS figures given in Tables 18 and 20, because of different bases of calculation. 
64973-1—3134 
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Statistics of the Combined Pulp and Paper Industries.*—The manufacture 
of pulp, the manufacture of paper and the manufacture of products made of paper may, 
under certain conditions, be treated as three industries for they are frequently carried on 
in separate plants by entirely independent companies. ‘The manufacture of basic stock 
and the converting of this paper into stationery and other highly processed paper products 


are often combined in one plant. This conversion of paper within the pulp and paper | 


industry represents only a small part of Canada’s production of converted paper and 
boards, the bulk of which is still made in special converting mills classified in other 
industrial groups. 

The presence of these different combinations in one mill makes it difficult to separate 
many of the statistics relating to the manufacture of pulp, basic paper and converted 


paper products, All converting operations carried on in paper mills in this industry are 


attributed to the particular industrial group of converting plants to which they properly — 


belong. Including manufacturing operations as far as the basic paper-making stage, 


there were altogether 128 mills in operation in 1957. The employees numbered 65,940 


and their salaries and wages amounted to $307,627,849, as against $297,571,944 the previous 


year. If the pulp made for their own use in combined pulp and paper millsis disregarded, 


the total value of materials and supplies used in the industry as a whole amounted to 
$617,175,797 in 1957 compared with $625,205,442 in 1956; the selling value of factory 
shipments to $1,411,934,462 in 1957 and $1,453,441,726 in 1956; and value added by 
manufacture to $693,475,562 in 1957 and $736,346,393 in 1956. 


The pulp and paper industry is one of the leading single manufacturing industries. 


in Canada. In 1957 as in 1956 it was first in selling value of factory shipments, in value 
added by manufacture, in employment and in salaries and wages paid. The manufacturing 
stages only of the industry are considered in these comparisons, no allowance being made for 
capital invested, men employed, wages paid or primary products sold in connection with 
the woods operations. These form an important part of the industry as a whole but 
cannot be separated from woods operations carried on in connection with sawmills and 
other industries. In world trade, pulp and paper are generally Canada’s main com- 
modities—newsprint alone, over a considerable period, has brought Canada more export 
dollars than wheat, nickel or any other single commodity.t The United States market 
absorbs annually over 80 p.c. of all pulpwood exports and over 80 p.c. of the pulp and the 
paper shipments of Canada. 


Subsection 4.—The Veneer and Plywood Industriest 


The production of hardwood plywood in Canada is confined largely to the eastern 
provinces. Changes in manufacturing methods applied to hardwood plywood resulted in 
its adaptation to many uses, particularly to attractive wall finishes for homes and other 
buildings, flush doors, radio and television cabinets and other home and office furniture. 


Softwood plywood is produced almost entirely in British Columbia. Douglas fir is 


most commonly utilized because of the availability of large diameter logs of this species — 


from which large sheets of clear veneer can be obtained. The use of synthetic resin 
adhesives is responsible for this product that has become almost indispensable to the 
construction industry—for wall panels, concrete forms, roofing, sheeting and house sub- 


floors; for construction of silos, cribs and caissons; for box-car linings, bus bodies, trailers, _ 


power-driven and other types of watercraft; for box panels and crate linings, case goods 
and core-stock for furniture; for plywood-faced doors and for many other items. 

The heating of glued veneers in moulds by high-frequency electric fields (dielectric 
heating) permits the manufacture of shaped plywood which is now being used for furniture, 
radio cabinets and similar products. The possibilities of this development are becoming 
more widely appreciated. 


* See Chapter XIV for further particulars regarding the pulp and paper and paper-converting industries. 


+ For reasons given in Section 1, Part II of the F oreign Trade Chapter, gold is excluded from Canadian trade | 


statistics. 
t Prepared by the Forest Products Laboratories, Forestry Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources, Ottawa. 
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Veneers of Canadian manufacture are not confined to species native to Canada. 
A number of imported woods of special decorative value are veneered successfully and 
provide the furniture industry with a wide choice of finishes. Exports of veneer and 
plywood produced in Canada increased in value from $969,256 in 1938 to a high of 
$30,103,676 in 1955, but declined to $29,020,281 in 1956 and to $22,335,667 in 1957. 


22.—Veneer and Plywood Produced for Sale, by Type, 1955-57 


1956 1957 
Type 1955! Not over Over Not over Over 
1/20 Inch | 1/20 Inch | 1/20 Inch | 1/20 Inch 
AY PSC ns M sq. ft. 643, 213 596, 638 936, 986 524,127 500,755 
$ 18, 437,625 | 14,952,955 | 9,559,268 | 13, 529, 436 4,622,407 
Domestic softwood................ M sq. ft. 318,572 1, 851 873, 688 6, 240 432,605 
$ 3,817,678 48,890 | 7,752,567 71, 857 2,977,350 
Domestic hardwood............... M sq. ft. 315,564 560, 914 62,940 488, 830 67,311 
$ 13,881,934 | 13,705,076 1,797,285 | 12,274,087 1,615,194 
BeMOTtE WOO. viv vedees viv voc corrode M sq. ft. 9,077 33, 873 358 29,057 839 
$ 738,013 1,198,989 9,416 1,183, 492 29, 863 
Plywood (1/4 inch Basis). ........... M sq. ft.| 1,159,760 1,304, 630 1,257,962 
$ 82,593, 534 98,192,320 89,959, 610 
Domestic softwood................ M sq. ft. 956, 235 1,083, 659 1,031,386 
$ 57,188, 234 69,764, 496 65,017,348 
Domestic hardwood............... M sa. ft. 189, 540 207,576 214, 265 
$ 22,163,977 24, 869,773 22,116,570 
Batported Wood............s:.0.. M saq. ft. 13, 985 13, 395 127311 
$ 8, 241,323 3,558, 051 2,825, 692 


ee" 


11/10 inch basis prior to 1956. 


Subsection 5.—The Wood-Using Industries 


The wood-using group comprises’ thirteen industries,* other than sawmills and pulp 
mills, using wood as their principal raw material. Most of these industries obtain from 
the sawmills the wood they transform into planed and matched lumber, boxes, barrels, 
furniture, caskets and other manufactured or semi-manufactured products but the veneer 


and plywood and excelsior industries usually manufacture their products direct from 


logs and bolts. 


This wood-using group does not include every industry ‘into which wood enters as a 


taw material but only those producing commodities where the chief component is wood. 


There are a number of industrial groups in which wood is an important raw material 
as in the manufacture of agricultural implements, musical instruments, etc., and others 
such as the manufacture of machinery in which wood is necessary but only in comparatively 
small proportions. 


Wood is used indirectly in the manufacture of all-metal products such as wooden 


patterns and wooden foundry boxes in making metal castings. Wood in the form of 


barrels, boxes and other containers also enters into the distribution of commodities of all 
kinds. 

In 1957 the wood-using group, comprising 4,520 establishments, gave employment 
to 76,175 persons and paid out $225,493,899 in salaries and wages. The gross value of 


Its products was $779,482,475 and the net value $348,083,054. 


+ Furniture; sash, door and planing mills; veneer and plywood; hardwood flooring; boxes, baskets and crates; 
wood-turning; coffins and caskets; cooperage; woodenware; lasts, trees and wooden shoefindings; beekeepers’ and 
poultrymen’s supplies; excelsior; and other wood-using industries. 
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The importance of secondary industry in providing employment will be appreciated 
when it is noted that the number of employees in the wood-using group was more than 
76,000, as compared with sawmills with approximately 51,000 employees and pulp and 
paper with about 66,000 in 1957. 


23.—Woed Used by Wood-Using Industries, 1954-57 
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Item 1954 1955 1956 1957 
a 2p Bes eee OI AES 

Sawn lumibers casei «ic ceicisorteretbelelors heleroleels M ft. b.m. 2,054, 525 2,400, 525 2,468,620 2,238,659 | 

$ 143,723,883 | 171,369,570 180,238,737) 160,772,141 ~ 
Sawlogs, veneer logs, flitches, butts and M ft. b.m. 378, 572 480,705 540,055 501, 656 | 
crotches. $ 30, 493, 926 39,979, 594 48,526,195) 44,223,163 

Veneers and plywoods.........--+sssseeeee $ 25,320, 813 30,074, 481 36,717,541| 34,703,630. 
Other wood used...02..6.-es0.cceee cereus $ 5,997,019" 6,387, 141: 8,011, 668 6,924,556 

MM OLAS sonore ees eee $ 205,535,641"| 247,810,786") 273, 494,141} 246,623,490 


Subsection 6.—The Paper-Using Industries 


The paper-using group comprises three industries* engaged primarily in manufacturing 
commodities of paper and paperboard. Establishments engaged in printing, publishing, 
bookbinding and the allied graphic arts also consume large quantities of these materials 
but under the standard industrial classification adopted by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics in 1948 they are grouped separately. | 


Some paper-using establishments purchase paper as a raw material from the pulp 
and paper industry and merely subject it to some form of treatment to fit it for further 


manufacture in some other industry. This occurs in the manufacture of coated, sensitized — 
or corrugated paper. Other firms purchase paper and subject it to some treatment to fit 


it for a definite final use such as in the manufacture of asphalt roofing or waxed wrapping © 
paper. Another large group uses paper and paperboard as a raw material for conversion — 


into paper bags, boxes, envelopes, laminated wallboard and other commodities. 


The manufacture of containers and packages of various kinds has grown very rapidly — 


since ways have been found of converting tough and cheap paper stocks into strongly 


made boxes which are replacing wooden crates and packing cases. Small attractive | 
paper containers for use in the retail trade are growing in favour and constitute an important | 


branch of the paper-using industries. 


Composition roofing and sheathing, consisting of paper felt saturated with asphalt 


or tar and in some cases coated with a mineral surfacing, is being increasingly used as a 
substitute for metal roofing, wooden shingles and siding materials. Wood-fibre building © 
boards, some of which are produced by lamination in the paper-using industries, are now 
used extensively in construction, especially for insulating purposes, replacing lumber and 


wood lath. 


The growth of the paper-using industries in Canada since 1923 reflects these develop- 
ments. In 1923 the 152 establishments in this group employed 6,870 persons, distributed 
$7,442,102 in salaries and wages and produced goods valued at $31,760,948. In 1957 


these industries comprised 454 plants, provided employment for 28,343 persons whose | 


earnings totalled $95,658,442 and produced products worth $453, 784,723. 


* Paper boxes and paper bags; roofing paper; miscellaneous paper goods. 
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Subsection 7.—Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries 


The printing trades group is made up of five closely related industries: printing and 
publishing, comprised of publishers who operate printing plants; printing and bookbinding, 
including general or commercial printers and bookbinders; lithographing, comprised of 
plants specializing in that process; engraving, stereotyping and electrotyping, including 
photo-engraving; and trade composition or typesetting for printers. A sixth industry 
covering publishers of periodicals who do not print their own publications has been 


included since 1949. Although strictly speaking these publishers are not manufacturers, 


they are closely related to the printing trades which produce the plates, cuts, ete., and 
print newspapers, magazines, directories, yearbooks, almanacs, house organs and other 
periodicals for them. 


In 1957 the manufacturing printing trades employed 68,248 persons whose earnings 


_. totalled $259,128,560. Their output was valued at $660,810,350 and the raw materials 


Mita! 
is 


used and services received cost $212,362,067. 


Periodicals valued at $270,206,914 accounted for about 40 p.c. of the value of printed 
matter and other products, daily newspapers alone contributing $194,901,935. The value 
of periodicals is made up of $201,637,619 received from advertising and $68,569,295 
received from subscriptions and sales of publications. In addition, the 1,623 publishers 
in the sixth industry reported revenues of $47,937,549 from advertising and $14,196,040 
from sales of publications. 
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Norge.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found facing 
p. 1 of this volume. 


Section 1.—Canada’s Mineral Industry 1957-58* 


Canada’s mineral industry attained a record value of production in 1957. The 
total of $2,190,322,392 represented a gain of $105,400,000 over that of the previous year, 
though the increase was far less than those of other postwar years. In any event, 1957 
brought many vital achievements. Important mineral discoveries were made, newly 
constructed rail lines linked several mining communities with civilization, advances in 
technology pointed the way to improved procedures in mining and milling and, generally 
speaking, the year was one of continued growth and development for the mineral industry. 
Nevertheless, trouble spots appeared as 1957 drew to a close. A substantial drop occurred 
in the demand for copper, lead and zinc, bringing severe declines in their market prices 
and forcing a number of base-metal mines to close and others to abandon development 
programs. In 1958 the United States, the industry’s most important customer, imposed 
a 1.7-cent-a-pound duty on copper imports and severe quotas on imports of lead and zinc. 
For nickel, the era of premium prices came to an end and, by March 1958, the country’s 
leading producer had cut back production. The petroleum industry also faced a marketing 
problem when the United States instituted oil import quotas on its west coast refineries. 
Asbestos miners were faced with a recession on one side of the Atlantic and stepped-up 
competition from producers abroad. As a result, the value of Canada’s total mineral 
production for 1958 fell 3 p.c. behind that of the previous year. 


However, despite its difficulties, the industry showed encouraging signs of strength. 
Uranium production, valued at $45,700,000 in 1956, soared to $136,000,000 in 1957 and 
to an estimated $290,000,000 in 1958. Natural gas output expanded as pipelines brought 
the fuel to more Canadian communities. In fact, most companies looked ahead to better 
times. In northern Manitoba a major program was under way in 1957 and 1958 to bring 
new nickel mines into production. Dozens of companies were carrying out exploration 


Tbe introduction and Subsection 1 of this Section were prepared under the direction of Dr. Mare Boyer, Deputy 
Minis\er of the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, by John W. MacLeod of the Editorial and Information 
ivision. 
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work in the Mattagami and Chibougamau areas of Quebec. In the Quebec-Labrador area 
Canadian and American interests were involved—to the extent of over $700,000,000—in 
what will, in a decade or so, become the country’s largest iron mining area. In Saskat- 
chewan some 25 companies held land for development of rich potash deposits extending 
across the central part of the province; one mine was in production by the end of 1957. 
While the short-term prospects for some minerals were still somewhat clouded at the 
end of 1958, most mining executives believed that the worst of the downturn was over; 
that whatever the next few years might bring, the long-range outlook remained as promising 


as ever; that a world bent on a high standard of living, industrial expansion and the 
_ conquest of outer space would, in the years ahead, require unprecedented quantities of 


_ metals, industrial minerals and fuels. 


Subsection 1.—Metals* 


In contrast with the spectacular gains of previous years, the value of Canada’s 


- metallic mineral production in 1957 levelled off at $1,159,579,226 and in 1958 fell to an 


estimated $1,142,140,007. The main cause of the decline was the drop in demand and 
market prices for base metals. 


Nickel.—In 1957 there was an increase in the world supply of nickel, a rise in stocks 
held by both producers and consumers. Defence demands were reduced and the era of 
premium nickel prices came to an end. As a result, several companies abandoned develop- 
ment plans and by March 1958 The International Nickel Company of Canada Limited, 
the country’s leading producer, had announced its first production cutback. Total 1957 
production rose to 187,958 tons valued at $258,977,309 compared with 178,515 tons at 
$222,204,860 in the previous year. However, 1958 brought a marked decline in both 
volume and value, production for the year reaching 139,041 tons at $196,733,985. 


Ninety-five per cent of Canada’s nickel production came from the Sudbury area of 
Ontario and the remainder from Manitoba and the Northwest Territories. In 1957, 
International Nickel operated at capacity for the eighth successive year, mining 16,000,000 
tons of ore and increasing its nickel deliveries to 145,025 tons. But in March 1958 the 
company cut production by 10 p.c. and by July was operating at about two-thirds capacity. 
A development of major importance was the introduction by International Nickel of a 
new process for the recovery of nickel by the direct electrolysis of nickel matte. This 
method also permits recovery of cobalt high-purity sulphur and selenium. 


For Falconbridge Nickel Mines Limited, whose seven Sudbury-area mines accounted 
for 2,005,439 tons of ore, 1957 was a record year and operations in 1958 were close to 
capacity. On the other hand, Nickel Rim Mines Limited, on the east rim of the Sudbury 
basin, shut down its mine in 1958 pending an increase in prices. The previous year it had 
milled 342,565 tons of nickel-copper ore bearing about 1,336 tons of nickel. Sherritt 
Gordon Mines Limited, with two producing nickel-copper mines and a concentrator at 
Lynn Lake, Man., and a refinery at Fort Saskatchewan, Alta., produced 10,033 tons 
of nickel in 1957 and continued to operate close to capacity the following year. North 
Rankin Nickel Mines began production of nickel-copper concentrate at Rankin Inlet, 
N.W.T., some 320 miles north of Churchill, Man., and in 1957 accounted for about 979 
tons of nickel. Western Nickel Limited at Hope, B.C., constructed a mill and produced 
its first shipment of nickel concentrates early in 1958 but ceased operations when mining 
became uneconomical. 


The most important exploration-development news in nickel in 1957-58 came from 
Manitoba, where International Nickel had under way a major program to bring its 
Thompson and Moak Lake mines into production by late 1960. A 30-mile railway spur 
was completed from the Canadian National Railways’ Hudson Bay line to the town of 
Thompson in the autumn of 1957. In the Sudbury area of Ontario the company worked 


* The figures for 1957 in this Subsection are final but those for 1958, as well as some pertaining to individual 


_ companies in both years, are subject to revision. 
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to bring its Crean Hill mine into production and began construction of a concentrator at 
Levack but later curtailed both projects as the market weakened. In 1957, Falconbridge 
Nickel Mines carried out extensive pre-production development at its Onaping, Fecunis 
and Boundary mines in the Onaping area near Sudbury. The company put a new 2,000-ton 
mill into operation at Fecunis and early the following year blew in a new smelter. The 
Kenora area of Ontario also became the scene of considerable underground development 


work, but most of these operations were suspended before the end of the year. 


Other areas of exploratory interest in 1957-58 included the Ungava area across northern 
Quebec, particularly the property of Raglan Nickel Mines Ltd.; the Coppermine River 
area of the Northwest Territories, where International Nickel and Sherritt Gordon under- 
took extensive diamond-drilling; and the Noranda, district, where spasmodic drilling was 
carried out. New Manitoba Mining and Smelting Company Limited made considerable 
progress in the development of its property southwest of Cat Lake but was subsequently 
forced to discontinue the work. 


Copper.—In 1957 and 1958 Canadian copper mining was hurt by declining prices. 


The world surplus that developed in 1956 continued to grow in 1957 and toward the end — 


of the year producers were taking steps to curtail output. In fact, low prices forced a 
number of low-grade producers to suspend operations and by the end of 1958 the value 
of copper production had declined an estimated $29,000,000 from that of the previous 
year. The market was further weakened by a 1.7-cent-a-pound duty imposed by the 
United States on its copper imports. 


Canadian copper production in 1957 (359,109 tons) exceeded the record 1956 level — 


by 4,249 tons. In value, however, it dropped 29 p.c. to $206,897,988 and in 1958 fell to 
approximately $178,000,000. In 1957, International Nickel was the chief Canadian 
producer, Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Co. Limited, was second and Noranda Mines 
Limited, third. The 323,590 tons of refined copper produced that year came from the 
two copper refineries, one operated by International Nickel at Copper Cliff, Ont., and the 
other by Canadian Copper Refiners Limited at Montreal East, Que., a subsidiary of 
Noranda Mines Limited. 


Six smelters for the reduction of copper and copper-nickel were operated in Canada. 
Plants at Copper Cliff and Coniston in Ontario were used by International Nickel. The 
smelter of Noranda Mines Limited processed ores from the company’s Horne mine and 
concentrates from most of Eastern Canada. Gaspe Copper Mines Limited, with a smelter 
at Murdochville, Que., treated ore concentrates from Tilt Cove, Nfid., as well as its own. 
Other plants were operated by Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Co. Limited and 
Falconbridge Nickel Mines Limited. 


Ontario produced 171,703 tons of copper in 1957, nearly all from the Sudbury area. 
International Nickel continued large-scale operations at its five producing Sudbury mines. 
Company deliveries of refined copper in 1957 amounted to 140,405 tons, or about 40 p.c. of 
Canadian mine production. In the same area Falconbridge Nickel Mines Limited, with 
six producing mines, produced 12,614 tons of copper and Nickel Rim 570 tons of concen- 
trate. Two new copper-zinc producers came into operation during the year, both in the 
Manitouwadge area; Willroy Mines Limited commenced shipments from its 1,000-ton-a- 
day concentrator in July and Geco Mines Limited began producing at the rate of 1,800 
ore tons a day in September. 


Quebec’s copper production fell from 122,300 tons in 1956 to 112,409 tons the following 
year, owing chiefly to reduced output at Gaspe Copper Mines and to the closing down of 
several smaller mines. The main producers were Noranda Mines whose Horne mine 
produced 25,968 tons of copper and Gaspe Copper at Murdochville producing 17,693 tons. 
Other Noranda-area producers in 1957 were Waite Amulet Mines Limited (9,939 tons), 
Lyndhurst Mining Company Limited (1,671 tons), Quemont Mining Corporation Limited 
(11,334 tons) and Normetal Mining Corporation Limited (8,168 tons). Producers in the 
Val d’Or area. were East Sullivan Mines Limited (7,897 tons), Golden Manitou ‘Mines 
Limited (2,788 tons), and Rainville Mines Limited (2,234 tons) which closed down in 
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March 1958. Campbell Chibougamau Mines Limited, on Merrill Island in Lake Chi- 
bougamau produced 13,883 tons of copper for the year ended June 30, 1957, and 5,636 
tons during the last six months of the year. Other copper producers in the area were 
Opemiska Copper Mines (Quebec) Limited (8,555 tons), and Anacon Lead Mines Limited 
(942 tons). Elsewhere, Quebec Copper Corporation Limited in southeastern Quebee and 
Weedon Pyrite and Copper Corporation Limited south of Quebec City together produced 
some 4,000 tons of copper. (The former company closed its mine in April 1958.) Early 
in 1958 Merrill Island Mining Corporation, a copper-gold producer at Doré Lake, opened 
a 650-ton mill and Campbell Chibougamau opened its new Cedar Bay mine in the same 
area. 


Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Company, with a copper-zinc mine, concentrator 
and smelter at Flin Flon on the Manitoba-Saskatchewan boundary, produced 44,344 tons 
of copper in 1957. Sherritt Gordon Mines Limited, with two nickel-copper mines and a 

concentrator at Lynn Lake, Man., had an output of 4,748 tons. 


Among British Columbia’s producers in 1957 were The Granby Consolidated Mining, 
Smelting and Power Company Limited and Britannia Mining and Smelting Company 
Ltd., both of whose mines were later closed because of low prices. Several other properties 
in British Columbia also suspended operations. 


__ Other copper producers in 1957 included: North Rankin Nickel Mines Limited, 
N.W.T., (265 tons), Buchans Mining Company, Nfld., (4,149 tons), and Maritimes 
Mining Corporation at Tilt Cove, Nfld. (3,142 tons). Early in the year Heath Steele Mines 
Limited, with a copper-lead-zinc property in New Brunswick, inaugurated a mine and 
plant rated at 1,500 tons of ore a day but a year later cut production by two-thirds. 


Copper exploration and development were severely tempered in 1957 and 1958 by 
the uncertainty of the market. In British Columbia, Western Nickel Mines Limited 
opened a mill for nickel-copper concentrates early in 1958; Grandue Mines Limited con- 
tinued to develop its property northwest of Stewart but, discouraged by low copper prices, 
stopped work early in 1958; and elsewhere in the province limited amounts of diamond- 
drilling were carried out. Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Co. undertook development 
work at its Coronation mine in Saskatchewan and at its Chisel Lake and Stall Lake mines 
in Manitoba. Development work of interest also took place on nickel-copper properties 
at Thompson, Moak Lake, and Cat Lake, and in the Sudbury area (see Nickel). Most of 
the exploration interest in copper in 1957-58 centred about the Mattagami region of western 
Quebec where a number of promising finds were made including the copper orebodies of 
New Hosco Mines Limited and Kennco Explorations (Canada) Limited. 


Lead and Zinc.—Canadian lead and zine mining in 1957 and 1958 was seriously 
hampered by falling prices and by quotas imposed by the United States to hold its imports 
of lead and zinc to 80 p.c. of the 1953-57 average. In 1957 lead prices fell from 154 cents 
a pound to 103 cents; production dropped 4 p.c. in volume to 181,484 tons and 13.5 p.c. 
in value to $50,670,407, with a further decline to $42,095,560 in 1958. Zine output in 
1957 was 413,740 tons valued at $100,042,533, a decline of 8,893 tons worth $25,394,811 
from the previous year. The estimated production for 1958 was 428,638 tons valued at 
$93, 100,167. 


British Columbia’s mines accounted for more than half of Canada’s lead and zinc 
production in 1957-58. The principal producer was The Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Company of Canada Limited (Cominco), operators of the Sullivan mine and 11,000-ton 
Kimberley mill, the Bluebell mine and 500-ton Slocan mill, the H.B. mine and 1,000-ton 
Salmo mill, and the Tulsequah mine and mill. Concentrates from all Cominco mines and 
those from other mines in British Columbia, Yukon and some foreign areas were treated 
in the company’s smelter at Trail. In 1957 Cominco mined 3,273,613 tons of ore, about 
378,000 tons less than the previous year, and by mid-year the declining base-metals market 
forced the company to close its Tulsequah mine and curtail its operations at the Sullivan 
open pit. By June 1958 Cominco had reduced its lead production rate about 20 p.c. 
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Other important British Columbia producers included Canadian Exploration Limited 
(35,000 tons of lead-zine ore a month in 1957), Reeves MacDonald Mines Limited (405,531 
tons for the year), Britannia Mining and Smelting Company Ltd. (849,212 tons of copper- 
zine ore for the year), Sheep Creek Mines Limited (500 tons of lead-zine ore a day), Yale 
Lead and Zinc Mines Limited (180 tons of lead-zinc-silver ore a day), ViolaMac Mines 
Limited (1,700 tons of ore a month) and Sunshine Lardeau Mines Ltd. (28,176 tons of 


lead-zinc-silver ore for the year). Of these, Britannia and Sunshine Lardeau closed 


early in 1958. 

United Keno Hill Mines Limited was the most important producer in Yukon, having 
milled 159,885 tons during its fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 1957. Low lead-zine prices 
forced Galkeno Mines Limited to close late in the year and its property and 220-ton mill 
were acquired by United Keno Hill. 

In 1957 Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Co. Limited, Canada’s second largest 
zine producer, mined about 1,377,571 tons of copper-zine ore from its Flin Flon property 


on the Manitoba-Saskatchewan boundary and 73,346 tons from its Schist Lake mine a ~ | 


few miles to the southeast. In 1958 the electrolytic zinc plant at Flin Flon, which processes 
ores from all company properties, continued to operate close to rated capacity of 190 
tons a day. 

In Ontario, zinc concentrates were produced mainly by Geco Mines Limited and 
Willroy Mines Limited, both of which came into production late in 1957. Their zine 
output in 1958 was approximately 45,200 tons. 


In Quebec, low zine prices in 1957 forced Barvue Mines Limited in Abitibi East to - 


close its mine and others to curtail production. The principal sources of zine concentrates 
were mines of the Noranda-Val d’Or district whose 1957 production of the metal was: 
Quemont Mining Corporation Limited, 16,190 tons; Normetal Mining Corporation 
Limited, 15,987 tons; Golden Manitou Mines Limited, 18,618 tons; Waite Amulet Mines 
Limited, 8,384 tons; and West MacDonald Mines Ltd., 14,500 tons. East Sullivan Mines 
Limited, which milled 905,241 tons of copper-zine ore in 1957, closed its zine circuit in 
February of the following year. Quebec’s main lead producer was New Calumet Mines 
Limited, on Calumet Island, which in 1957 mined 142,324 tons of zinc-lead-silver ore 
containing about 1,979 tons of lead. Minor amounts were produced by Golden Manitou 
and Barvue Mines. 


In New Brunswick, Heath Steele Mines Limited, 32 miles northwest of Newcastle, 
opened a 1,500-ton mill in February 1957 and produced zinc, lead and copper concentrates 
until March 1958, when low prices forced it to close. 


Buchans Mining Company Limited, of Newfoundland, Canada’s second largest 
source of lead in 1957, produced concentrates containing 26,584 tons of lead and 
37,716 tons of zinc, a level it maintained in 1958. 


One of the main development projects in 1957 and 1958 took place at the Snow Lake 
deposits of Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Co. Limited, 70 miles east of Flin Flon. 
This included sinking a shaft at Chisel Lake, constructing a transmission line and starting 
work on a 50-mile railroad. Production is scheduled to begin in 1960. Meanwhile, the 
company continued to develop its Coronation mine 13 miles southwest of Flin Flon. 
Many projects begun in 1957 were deferred until prices improved. Consolidated Sudbury 
Basin Mines Limited brought its zinc-copper-lead deposits 15 miles northwest of Sudbury 
to the production stage but went no further. Brunswick Mining and Smelting Corporation 
Limited carried on with pilot-mill testing of its zinc-lead-copper ores 12 miles southwest 
of Bathurst and continued to develop its No. 12 mine and work out plans for mill, smelter 
and railway facilities; but the project ground to a halt as base-metal prices fell. Elsewhere 
in New Brunswick spasmodic diamond-drilling and geological mapping were carried out 
but, for the most part, the price decline caused development programs to be sharply 
curtailed. 

In Quebec, the six-company Mattagami Syndicate diamond-drilled an aerial electro- 
magnetic anomaly near Watson Lake, 100 miles north of Senneterre, and outlined a large 
deposit bearing mainly zinc and copper values (see Copper). 
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[ron Ore.—In 1957, a slackening in United States steel production and a 15-p.c. 
gain in ore stocks on both sides of the international border caused a levelling-off in Canadian 
shipments of iron ore. By the end of 1958, production had declined some $46,000,000 
from the previous year, though prospects for the future looked brighter as the United 
States steel industry began to recover, 


Production in 1957 fell slightly from that of 1956 to 22,272,174 short tons valued at 
$167,221,425, and in 1958 to 15,878,481 short tons at $121,437,285. Quebec, the leading 
producer (8,872,948 short tons of iron ore at $65,805,057) registered an increase both in 
_ production volume and in value in 1957. Newfoundland’s production (8,174,779 short 
tons at $57,898,102) levelled off slightly and Ontario’s (4,867,105 short tons at $41,317,629) 
showed a decline. Preliminary figures for 1958 show further declines in all three provinces. 


In 1957, Iron Ore Company of Canada, based at Schefferville, Que., and operating in 
Newfoundland (Labrador) and New Quebec, shipped 12,435,712 long tons (2,240 lb.) 
of direct-shipping ore. Noranda Mines Limited, with mines in Quebec’s Noranda area 
and a sinter plant at Port Robinson, Ont., accounted for 40,952 long tons of iron-oxide 
sinter. And Quebec Iron and Titanium Corporation, with a mine at Allard Lake and a 
smelter at Sorel, shipped 167,437 long tons of remelt iron. In 1957, Dominion Wabana 
Ore Limited, Bell Island, Nfld., sent out 2,879,019 long tons of heavy-media concentrates. 


Ontario’s iron ore output in 1957 was 691,098 short tons or $2,859,617 below the 
1956 level. Producers were: Marmoraton Mining Company Limited, Marmora (452,710 
Jong tons of pelletized magnetite concentrate) ; Clarken Development Limited, 16 miles 
west of Millbridge Station in Hastings county (41 long tons of magnetite concentrate) ; 
Algoma Ore Properties Limited, mines and sinter plant near Jamestown (1,600,630 long 
tons of iron-oxide sinter); Steep Rock Iron Mines Limited, Steep Rock Lake near 
Atikokan (2,370,770 long tons of direct-shipping ore); and The International Nickel 
Company of Canada Limited, with mines in the Sudbury area and plant at Copper Cliff 
(113,099 long tons of iron-oxide pellets). 


The volume of production in British Columbia dropped by 12,612 short tons in 1957 
to 357,342, but the value increased by $9,790 to $2,200,637. Producers, whose shipments 
consisted of magnetite concentrate, were: Texada Mines Limited, Texada Island (178,572 
long tons); Argonaut Mine Division of Utah Company of the Americas, Quinsam Lake, 
Vancouver Island (70,929 long tons); and Empire Development Comapny Limited, Elk 
River deposit, near the north end of Vancouver Island (an estimated 75,000 long tons). 


Despite the uncertainty of the market, the exploration and development of iron- 
bearing properties in 1957-58 remained at a healthy level—especially in Quebec-Labrador. 
Tron Ore Company of Canada gave particular attention to the Wabush Lake area, where 
its holdings were estimated at over 1,000,000,000 tons of concentrating-grade ore. In 
the same area Wabush Iron Company Limited carried out preliminary surveys and late 
in 1958 accepted contracts for the construction of a 42-mile railway. 


Quebec Cartier Mining Company made definite plans to mine its Lac Jeannine deposit 
where a specularite-bearing iron formation will provide some 20,000,000 tons of iron ore 
annually. In 1957 the company completed 160 miles of a truck-access road northward 
from Shelter Bay to its Mount Reed property and the following year called for bids for the 
construction of a 187-mile railroad from Shelter Bay, a hydro-electric power dam and other 
surface facilities. The company, along with others, continued to investigate claims in the 
Mount Reed and Mount Wright areas a few miles north and east of Lac Jeannine. 


At Hopes Advance Bay in the Ungava Bay area, Ungava Iron Ores Company carried 
out extensive drilling and mapping. Plans called for three producing mines, with production 
scheduled for 1963. Near Shawville, Que., the Hilton mines made their first shipment of 
high-grade iron-oxide pellets early in 1958 and later opened a beneficiating plant rated 
at 600,000 tons a year. Other areas of active exploratory interest in Quebec included 
Montgolfier township, 60 miles north of Taschereau; Albanel Lake, 100 miles northeast of 
Chibougamau; and an area 35 miles inland from Hudson Bay. In the autumn of 1958, 
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a sharp reduction in the demand for titanium-rich slag forced Quebec Iron and Titanium 
Corporation to suspend smelting operations at Sorel. The company had completed its 
sixth electric furnace the year before and had two more under construction. 


Developments in Ontario in 1957-58 centred mainly around the Michipicoten and 
Steep Rock Lake areas. Algoma Ore Properties Limited began producing siderite ore 
from the Sir James open-pit mine and continued the underground development at its 
Helen and Victoria mines. Steep Rock Iron Mines completed a new concentration plant 
(with another to be ready early in 1959) and continued to develop the new Hogarth under- 
ground mine and the ‘‘G” open pit. Caland Ore Company Limited carried on its dredging 
of the east arm of Steep Rock Lake. In the same area Canadian Charleson Limited 
began construction of a gravity separation plant for treating hematite-bearing gravels 
and by October 1958 had made its first shipment. Annual capacity was rated at 250,000 ~ 
tons of iron-ore concentrate. In November 1957, Anaconda Iron Ore Company Ltd. was 
formed to purchase the iron ore claims of Lake Superior Iron Limited and others about — 
32 miles north of Nakina. 


In British Columbia, 1957-58 brought a legal battle over the province’s Mineral 
Property Taxation Act, passed in October 1957. The ruling, which would impose a tax 
of 50 cents a ton on shipments of iron ore, was successfully appealed in the Supreme Court 
of British Columbia but was to be considered again before the province’s Court of Appeals. 
Several companies took an interest in British Columbia’s iron in the two-year period. 
Among them, The Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada Limited studied _ 
the possibility of producing pig iron and steel from pyrrhotite tailings at its Kimberley 
concentrator, and Nimpkish Iron Mines Limited was incorporated as a private company 
to operate an iron property on Vancouver Island. 


Gold.—For the gold mining industry, 1957 was a year of rising costs and reduced 
earnings. The premium on the Canadian dollar in relation to that of the United States 
continued to reduce the mint price of gold, which by August reached a low of $33.06 per 
oz.t. Thus the value of Canada’s gold production for the year fell to $148,757,143 though 
the volume (4,433,894 oz.t.) was actually greater than that of 1956. Earnings for 1958, 
however, showed a slight improvement (4,534,455 02.t. at $154,065,491) and prospects 
for the future—attributed in no small measure to the Emergency Gold Mining Assistance 
Act—appeared somewhat brighter. 


Almost 60 p.c. of Canada’s gold comes from Ontario, where the 1957 output of 
2,578,206 oz. t. valued at $86,498,811 was 64,294 oz. t. higher than the 1956 level. Increases 
occurred mainly in the Larder Lake, Patricia and Thunder Bay districts with declines in 
Porcupine, Kirkland Lake, Sudbury and Matachewan. In 1958 all Ontario’s gold mining 
areas except Sudbury showed production gains. The Porcupine district in 1957 had 
13 auriferous-quartz mines in operation, of which Hollinger Consolidated Gold Mines 
Limited, McIntyre Porcupine Mines Limited and Dome Mines Limited were the three 
leading producers. Aunor Gold Mines Limited and the Hollinger-Ross mine at Holtyre 
maintained production at about the level of the previous year while decreases of varying 
degrees were shown at Preston East Dome Mines Limited, Broulan Reef Mines Limited 
and the adjoining Hugh-Pam Porcupine Mines Limited, Pamour Porcupine Mines Limited, 
Coniaurum Mines Ltd., Delnite Mines Limited, Hallnor Mines Limited and Paymaster 
Consolidated Mines Limited. 


Kerr-Addison Gold Mines Limited, Canada’s largest gold producer, which operates 
in the Larder Lake district, increased its output by 44,000 oz. t. or by 9 p.c. In the Patricia 
area, the chief producers of 1957 were Campbell Red Lake Mines Limited and Madsen 
Red Lake Gold Mines Limited, both of which showed improved annual output along with 
New Dickenson Mines Limited, Cochenour Willans Gold Mines Limited and Pickle Crow 
Gold Mines Limited. On the other hand, Kirkland Lake’s production continued down- 
ward, output from the seven gold mines in the district dropping by 3 p.c. Producers in 
1957 were Lake Shore Mines Limited, Wright-Hargreaves Mines Limited, Macassa Mines 
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Limited, Kirkland Minerals Corporation Limited, Sylvanite Gold Mines Limited, The 
Teck-Hughes Gold Mines Limited and Upper Canada Mines Limited. In the Thunder 
Bay district both MacLeod-Cockshutt Gold Mines Limited, the chief producer, and 
Leitch Gold Mines Limited increased milled tonnage slightly. 


Quebec’s 1957 output declined by 29,164 oz. t. to 1,006,895 oz. t. valued at $33,781,327. 
Only 11 auriferous-quartz mines were producing. In the Cadillac-Malartic district, the 
province’s main gold-producing area, East Malartic Mines Limited registered an increase 
in output of 21 p.c. and Canadian Malartic Gold Mines Limited increased its production 


1§p.c. With the closing of Sullivan Consolidated Mines Limited, however, the Bourla- 


_ maque-Louvicourt district had a 6-p.c. decrease but Lamaque Gold Mines Limited, 


Quebec’s largest gold mine, increased production by approximately 3 p.c., and Bevcon 
Mines Limited by 17 p.c. In Noranda-Duparquet-Belleterre, Eldrich Mines Limited 


_ shipped 8,600 tons of gold ore a month to the smelter of Noranda Mines Limited for use 


_as flux. Elder Mines Limited also shipped to Noranda for the same purpose. Gold from 
~ Quebec’s base-metal mines in 1957 decreased 1,352 oz. t. to 406,545. The following year 


Sullivan Consolidated Mines Limited was reopened and production for the entire province 
rose 5.4 p.c. 


Northwest Territories production in 1957 fell 12,651 oz. t. to 340,018 (valued at 
$11,407,604) and finally to 335,720 oz. t. in 1958. The chief producers were: Giant Yellow- 
knife Gold Mines Limited and-the Con and Rycon mines of The Consolidated Mining 
and Smelting Company of Canada Limited, whose 1957 production eased slightly, and 


Consolidated Discovery: Yellowknife Mines Limited, which that year had a 12-p.c. increase 


and the greatest gold production in its history. 


In 1957 British Columbia, reversing a downward trend under way since 1948, showed 
an increase of more than 32,421 oz. t. over its 1956 output. This was a reflection of a 
41-p.c. increase at Bralorne Mines Limited, the province’s leading gold mine. The other 
producers were Pioneer Gold Mines of B.C. Limited in the Bridge River area and The 
Cariboo Gold Quartz Mining Company Limited in the Wells area. The 1958 output of 
the province was slightly lower. 

Manitoba’s production dropped by 224 oz. t. to 120,008 oz. t. valued at $4,026,268. 
Output from the mine of Nor-Acme Gold Mines Limited at Snow Lake, the main auriferous- 
quartz source, held at the level of the previous year but in 1958 the mine was forced to 
close. Minor amounts (totalling less than $6,000,000 in 1957) of gold are produced, largely 
as a by-product of base-metal mining, in Yukon, Saskatchewan, Alberta, Newfoundland 
and Nova Scotia. 

Exploration and development work lagged somewhat in 1957 with no new mines coming 


into production, but interest rose noticeably in 1958 partly owing to the prospects of 


2 orlartic Mines Limited. 


F 


increased returns under the Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act. Government 
financial assistance to gold mines facing abnormally high operating costs was extended to 
the end of 1960 and increased by 25 p.c. Some of the programs under way are mentioned 
below. 

In Ontario’s Porcupine district, Broulan Reef Mines Limited continued a major 
development program at depth; Delnite Mines Limited were opening three new levels and 
Aunor Gold Mines Limited increased its mill rate and were working on a new block of 
levels between 2,125 and 2,900 feet. In the Kirkland Lake camp, Wright-Hargreaves 
completed the sinking of its No. 6 shaft and was developing six new levels; and Upper 
Canada Mines Limited were shaft-sinking to the 4,825-foot horizon to provide eight new 
levels. In the Red Lake district, Robin Red Lake Mines Limited undertook a drilling 
oem and New Dickenson Mines Limited deepened its shaft to open four additional 
levels, 


In Quebec, Canadian Malartic Gold Mines Limited and Barnat Mines Ltd. carried 
out diamond-drilling programs, the latter reporting the discovery of an important ore 


Zone at its 900-foot level. Other development work was undertaken by East Malartic 


ae Limited, Sigma Mines « (Quebec) Limited, Malartic Gold Fields Limited and 


s 
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Bralorne Mines Limited, in the Bridge River area of British Columbia, pushed 
development of the 77 and 79 veins at depth, and The Cariboo Gold Quartz Mining Com- 
pany Limited and Tofino Mines Limited also undertook development work. 


In the Northwest Territories, Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines Limited, the principal 
producers, were installing a new roaster unit and baghouse to improve recovery of precious 


metals and planning to deepen the central shaft and increase the mill rate. The Con- — 


solidated Mining and Smelting Company planned to deepen the winze at the Con mine 
and were working new claims to the north of the Rycon mine. Consolidated Discovery 
Yellowknife Mines Limited began shaft-sinking, with four new levels to be developed, 
and Akaitcho Yellowknife Gold Mines Ltd. undertook a mapping and diamond-drilling 
program. 


Silver.—About 60 p.c. of Canada’s silver production is derived from lead-zine and 


silver-lead-zine ores, most of which are mined in British Columbia and Yukon. Fine 


silver is produced by The Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada Limited | 
at Trail, B.C., from the refining of lead and zinc ores; by Canadian Copper Refiners 


Limited, Montreal East, Que., in refining blister copper; by Deloro Smelting and Refining 
Co. Ltd., Deloro, Ont., from the refining of silver-cobalt ores; by The International Nickel 
Company of Canada Limited, Copper Cliff, Ont., from the refining of nickel-copper ores; 
and by Hollinger Consolidated Gold Mines, Limited, Timmins, Ont., and the Royal 
Canadian Mint, Ottawa, Ont., in refining gold bullion. 


Cutbacks at base-metal mines, the source of most of Canada’s silver, tended to hold 


back production in 1957, but their effects were offset by the opening of new mines in 
Ontario and New Brunswick. The year’s output of 28,823,298 oz. t. valued at $25,182,915 
remained close to the 1956 level. In 1958, however, there was a sharp improvement as 
production rose to 31,311,378 oz. t. valued at $27,200,192. 


In Yukon’s Mayo district, Canada’s largest single source of silver, United Keno Hill 
Mines Limited produced about 5,694,850 oz.t. in the fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 1957, 
derived mostly from the Hector and Calumet mines. Milling at Galkeno Mines Limited, 
a neighbouring property, was suspended late in the year as the market for base metals fell. 


Of mines operated by The Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada 
Limited, the Sullivan at Kimberley, B.C., is the principal producer of silver. ‘The company’s 
silver recovery from its own ores and those of custom shippers amounted to 10,877,532 


oz.t. in 1957. Other British Columbia producers were Torbrit Silver Mines Limited near © 


Alice Arm; Highland-Bell Limited at Beaverdell; Silver Standard Mines Limited, near 
Hazelton; ViolaMac Mines Limited, in the Slocan district; Sunshine Lardeau Mines Ltd., 
at Camborne; Western Exploration Co. Ltd., at Silverton; Yale Lead and Zinc Mines 
Limited, at Ainsworth; and Sheep Creek Mines Limited, near Invermere. Giant Mascot 
Mines Limited, near Spillimacheen, ceased operations in June when their Silver Giant 
Jead-zine deposit was mined out. Some silver was obtained from two large copper pro- 
ducers—The Granby Consolidated Mining, Smelting and Power Company Limited, near 
Princeton (closed in April 1957 when the ore was exhausted), and Britannia Mining and 
Smelting Company Ltd. (closed in March 1958 because of low copper and zinc prices). 


About 65 p.c. of Ontario’s silver output comes from mines of the Cobalt-Gowganda 
area. The principal producers—Siscoe Metals of Ontario Limited, Silver-Miller Mines 
Limited, Castle-Trethewey Mines Limited, Langis Silver and Cobalt Mining Company 
Limited, Nipissing-O’Brien Mines Limited, and Cobalt Consolidated Mining Corporation 
Limited—ship their ores mainly to the refinery of Deloro Smelting and Refining Co. Ltd. 
At Copper Cliff, International Nickel recovered 1,450,000 oz. t. of silver in 1957 as a by- 


product in the treatment of nickel-copper ores. At Manitouwadge, Geco Mines Limited | 


and Willroy Mines Limited, two new copper-zine producers, went into operation late in 
the year. Other sources of silver were Jardun Mines Limited, near Sault Ste. Marie, 
Falconbridge Nickel Mines Limited, Coldstream Copper Mines Limited and numerous 
lode-gold mines. 
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Quebec’s output of silver comes mainly from its copper ores. The principal producers 
in 1957 were Noranda Mines Limited, Golden Manitou Mines Limited, Normetal Mining 
Corporation Limited, Quemont Mining Corporation Limited, Barvue Mines Limited, 
New Calumet Mines Limited, Gaspe Copper Mines Ltd., Kast Sullivan Mines Limited, 
Waite Amulet Mines Limited, Campbell Chibougamau Mines Ltd. and Opemiska Copper 
Mines (Quebec) Limited. 


Heath Steele Mines Limited, the only producer in New Brunswick, recovered silver 


from its base-metal operations but was forced to curtail its operations sharply in 1958. 


Buchans Mining Company Limited of Newfoundland also obtained silver from base-metal 
concentrates. 


Development work involving silver values has been mentioned under the headings of 
Copper and Lead and Zine. Projects of interest in 1957 and 1958 involved the Chisel 
Lake area, under development by Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Co. Limited; the 


_ base-metal property of Consolidated Sudbury Basin Mines Limited; the zinc-silver-lead 


deposit of The Coniagas Mines Limited at Bachelor Lake, Que.; the drilling program 
undertaken by the Mattagami Syndicate at Watson Lake; and the zinc-lead-copper 
deposits near Bathurst which, for a time, were under study by Brunswick Mining and 
Smelting Corporation Limited, and by Nigadoo Mines Limited. Unfortunately the 
continuing slump in the base-metals market has forced some of these projects to be curtailed. 


Uranium.—Uranium production registered spectacular gains in 1957-58. Annual 
output of the oxide soared from 2,281 tons at $45,732,145 in 1956 to 6,635 tons at 
$136,304,364 the following year; and preliminary figures for 1958 of 14,118 tons at 
$290,228,356 show a continuation of the upward trend. 


Ontario was the leading producer, its 1957 output of 3,985 tons accounting for about 
60 p.c. of the Canadian total. During the year the two established Elliot Lake producers, 
Pronto Uranium Mines Limited and the Quirke Lake mine of Algom Uranium Mines 
Limited, operated at full capacity and were joined by five new mines. Coming into 
operation were Algom’s Nordic mine, Consolidated Denison Mines Limited, the Buckles 
mine of Lake Nordic Mines Limited and Can-Met Explorations Limited. By the end of 
1958 another five Elliot Lake mines reached the production stage: Northspan’s Panel 
and Spanish American mines and those of Stanleigh Uranium Mining Corporation Limited, 
Milliken Lake Uranium Mines Limited and Stanrock Uranium Mines Limited. Thus 
Elliot Lake, capable of supplying some 13,000 tons a year, became the largest uranium- 
producing camp in the world. 


In the Bancroft district, Bicroft Uranium Mines Limited was the only producer at 
the beginning of 1957 but was later joined by Faraday Uranium Mines Limited and 
Greyhawk Uranium Mines Limited, and in June 1958 by Canadian Dyno Mines Limited, 
bringing the total to four mines and three mills. 


Saskatchewan’s 1957 production of 2,231 tons valued at $44,561,832 came from 
seven mines on the north shore of Lake Athabasca. Eldorado Mining and Refining 
Limited, Rix Athabasca Uranium Mines Limited, National Explorations Limited and 
Gunnar Mines Limited had been in production for several years; the others were Lorado 
Uranium Mines Limited (which opened a custom mill in August 1957), Cayzor Athabasca 
Mines Limited and Lake Cinch Mines Limited. In 1958 the area’s three mills worked 
close to or beyond capacity. Eldorado’s mill operated at 1,950 tons a day, Gunnar’s 
at 2,000 and Lorado’s at 600 tons a day. 


Production of uranium oxide in the Northwest Territories in 1957 amounted to 419 tons. 
Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited continued to produce a precipitate and concentrate 
at its Port Radium mine, sending them to the company’s refinery at Port Hope, Ont. 
In mid-1957 Rayrock Mines Limited began producing precipitate at its mine on Sherman 
Lake and operated a mill rated at about 150 tons a day. 
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In May 1958 Canada and the United States announced that surplus uranium stocks 
could be sold by mines to countries such as West Germany and Switzerland where bilateral 
agreements had been completed (ensuring that the uranium would be used only in peaceful 
projects). It is of technological interest that, during the year, uranium metal was pro- 
duced for the first time in Canada by Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited. 


Platinum.—Canada is also a leading producer of platinum metals. These occur in 
small amounts in the nickel-copper ores of Ontario’s Sudbury district and are recovered 
in unrefined form from smelting and refining operations. International Nickel is the 
chief producer, recovering the metals at the company’s refinery near London, England. 
Falconbridge Nickel Mines Limited, also operating nickel-copper mines near Sudbury, 
refines platinum metals at Kristiansand, Norway. Output of platinum in 1957 was at a 
postwar high of 199,565 oz.t. valued at $17,835,124 and output of palladium, rhodium, 
iridium, ruthenium and osmium amounted to 216,582 oz.t. at $7,896,209. 


Titanium.—Canada’s titanium industry is based almost entirely on the production 
of titanium-dioxide slag, the raw material used in the manufacture of pigments. The sole 
producer is Quebec Iron and Titanium Corporation, which, at Allard Lake, mined record 
quantities of ilmenite (an iron-titanium oxide) and, at Sorel, reached a new high in the 
production of slag.. The company expanded its facilities considerably in 1957 but the 
following year was forced to curtail operations as the demand for titanium-dioxide pig- 
ments eased. - ; . 


Cobalt and Tungsten.—Cobalt is found in the ores of the Sudbury area and is 
recovered by International Nickel and Falconbridge Nickel Mines Limited in the form of 
cobalt oxide or electrolytic cobalt. Other producers include Deloro Smelting and Refining 
Co. Ltd., which in 1957 processed ores from the Cobalt-Gowganda area of Ontario, and 
Sherritt Gordon Mines Limited, Fort Saskatchewan, Alta. Canadian production in 
1957 reached a record 3,922,649 lb. valued at $7,784,423. 


Canadian production of tungsten in 1957 came from Salmo, B.C., where it was mined 
in the form of the oxide, scheelite. Shipments in 1957 totalled 1,921,483 lb., worth 
$5,279,275, but were considerably lower in 1958 when demand for the metal slackened. 


Selenium, Molybdenum and Magnesium.—Selenium is derived from the refining 
of blister copper by Canadian Copper Refiners Limited at Montreal, operating the largest 
selenium metal-and-salts plant in the world, and by International Nickel at Copper 
Cliff, Ont. Production in 1957 totalled 321,392 lb. valued at $3,535,312. 

Molybdenite Corporation of Canada Ltd., with a mine about 25 miles northwest of 
Val d’Or, Que., remained the sole producer of molybdenum in 1957. Shipments amounted 
to 783,739 lb. at $1,166,557. 

Canadian magnesium is produced by two companies from the minerals dolomite and 
brucite—Dominion Magnesium Limited mines a dolomitic limestone at Haley, Ont., 
and Magnesium Company of Canada Limited mines a brucite limestone at Wakefield, Que. 
Production for 1957 came to approximately 16,770,371 Ib. valued at $5,254,896. 

Canada also produces small quantities of antimony, bismuth, cadmium, calcium, 
indium, tellurium and tin, largely as by-products in the refining of base metals. 


Subsection 2.—Industrial Minerals* 


Despite the recession in industrial activity and a number of labour strikes that 
affected production, the total dollar value of industrial minerals produced in Canada 
reached an all-time high of $472,281,000 in 1958. Among the minerals and mineral 
products that reached new highs in tonnage or in value, or both, were salt, pyrite and 


pyrrhotite, nepheline syenite, sodium sulphate, sulphur, clay products, cement, lime, sand — 


and gravel, and stone. 


* Prepared under the direction of Dr. Mare Boyer, Deputy Minister of the Department of Mines and Technical 
Surveys, by M. F. Goudge, Chief of the Industrial Minerals Division, Mines Branch. 
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An event of outstanding importance was the initial production of potash from the 
vast deposits of Saskatchewan. Elemental sulphur was also produced in greatly increased 
amount and is now available in quantity for export. By the development of these basic 
resources Canada’s production base is broadened and the country’s position strengthened 
both in export markets and in the domestic manufacturing industries. 


Potash.—An event of international importance was the initial production of potash 
in Saskatchewan late in 1958 by Potash Company of America Limited from its property 


at Patience Lake, 14 miles east of Saskatoon. Another company—International Minerals 
_ and Chemical Corporation (Canada) Limited—is sinking a shaft to the potash beds near 


Esterhazy in southeastern Saskatchewan and expects to be in production in 1960. 

Potash Company of America reached the potash bed at a depth of 3,330 feet and 
found the character and quality of the potash to be equal to that indicated by core drilling. 
No difficulty is being experienced in the mining operations. The first potash has been 


successfully milled and operations are to be steadily increased until the output of fertilizer- 


grade material reaches 600,000 tons annually. 

This development culminates years of investigation that began shortly after Imperial 
Oil Limited first reported the discovery of potash in 1943 during exploratory drilling for 
petroleum. A Canadian company—Western Potash Limited (now Continental Potash 
Corporation Limited )—was the first to start shaft sinking but, after reaching a depth of 
1,675 feet in April 1958, work was stopped for lack of funds. The total amount being 
expended by the two other companies is expected to be between $50,000,000 and 
$60,000,000. 

Commercial production of potash is being obtained at only two other places on this 
Continent—at Carlsbad, New Mexico, from bedded deposits, and at Searles Lake, Cali- 
fornia, from brine. The Carlsbad deposits, which have been the Continent’s main source 
of potash, are approaching depletion and most of the major operating companies there 
have acquired properties along the Saskatchewan potash belt, now believed to be the 
largest and the richest source of potash in the world. 

The deposits occur near the top of a great bed of rock salt of Devonian age that 
underlies most of the prairies. The potash is at depths of from 2,550 to 7,000 feet, but 
is nearest the surface (2,550 to 3,500 feet) along a belt 35 to 50 miles wide and nearly 
400 miles long that extends diagonally across Saskatchewan from the Manitoba border 
north of Moosomin, to the Alberta border near Manito Lake. Potash of economic grade 
is not known to extend into Alberta but it does extend for at least 15 miles into Manitoba. 
The predominant potash mineral is sylvite (KC1) but in the vicinity of the Quill Lakes 
some beds of carnallite, the double salt of potassium and magnesium, over 30 feet thick 
have been found. Beds of intermixed sylvite and rock salt (referred to as sylvinite) over 
10 feet thick and containing the equivalent of more than 25 p.c. of K,0 are common, and 
some beds containing the equivalent of 40 p.c. of KO are reported. The thickness and 
richness of the potash beds exceeds anything known elsewhere. 

As a result of exploration and the data obtained from about 200 drilled wells, most of 
the activities of the 17 companies at present investigating the potash belt are concentrated 
in two main areas. The first of these extends from west of Saskatoon to the Quill Lakes. 
In this area Potash Company of America Limited is producing. The second area is south 
of Yorkton in the eastern part of the province. Near Esterhazy in this district, Inter- 
national Minerals and Chemical Corporation (Canada) Limited is sinking a shaft to the 
deposits which here are 3,000 feet beneath the surface. To these two main areas of activity 
may be added a third near Unity where Continental Potash Corporation Limited has 


holdings. 


In an attempt to do away with the necessity of sinking a shaft costing from $3,000,000 
to $4,000,000 through soft, crumbling and wet sedimentary rocks, one company is experi- 
menting with a method of recovering the potash by a solution method. This method, 


if successfully worked out, would cheapen the cost of the potash and enable recovery 


to be made from the more deeply buried beds not considered of economic interest at the 
present time. 
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As results of exploratory drill holes become available, the estimates of the tonnage 
of high-grade potash that can be economically extracted are continually being raised. 
The most recent estimate is about 6,500,000,000 tons and this includes only material that 
is in beds 5 to 10 feet thick, grades 25 p.c. K,O equivalent or better, and is recoverable by 
room-and-pillar mining which leaves 60 p.c. of the potash in the pillars. If a grade of 
20 p.c. K,O or better is considered, the estimate is increased to 8,000,000,000 tons, and if 
the deeply buried material is taken into account the estimates enter the realm of fantasy. 
It would seem that the availability of the Saskatchewan deposits has forever allayed any 
fear of a shortage of this indispensable mineral. 


Sulphur.—Preliminary statistics indicate that in 1958 for the fourth year in succession 
a new record was set for production of sulphur in all forms in Canada. Production in that 
year amounted to 950,000 tons compared with 918,727 tons in the previous year. 


The recent increase in plant capacity to produce elemental sulphur has been out- 
standing and production plans for the immediate future will make Canada one of the 
world’s major producers. There are now 10 plants producing this all-important industrial 
raw material—one in British Columbia, four in Alberta, one in Saskatchewan, three in 
Ontario, and one in Quebec. The plants in Western Canada, where the greatest potential 
production is, all recover sulphur from sour natural gas. Those in Ontario recover 
sulphur along with other products from pyrite and pyrrhotite, and as a co-product in 
the refining of nickel. The plant in Quebec obtains elemental sulphur from waste gases 
of oil refineries and a chemical plant. In addition, sulphur in the forms of sulphuric acid 


and liquid sulphur dioxide is being recovered from smelter fumes and from pyrite and © 


pyrrhotite. 


The major source of Canadian elemental sulphur will be the sour natural gas of Western 
Canada. Some of the largest gas fields yield gas of this type, that is, gas containing a 
relatively high content of sulphur in the form of hydrogen sulphide. This hydrogen 
sulphide is toxic and corrosive and must be removed from the gas before it is fed to gas 
transmission lines. In this process the elemental sulphur is obtained. The content of 
hydrogen sulphide is as high as 37 p.c. in some of the gas fields and constitutes over 70 p.c. 
in one field not yet in production. 


At the end of 1958, plants capable of producing 1,000 long tons of sulphur from natural 
gas were in operation in Western Canada, with others in course of construction. It is 
possible, if the present plans of gas transmission companies are carried out, that 1,000,000 
tons of elemental sulphur will be produced annually from natural gas in Western Canada by 


1961. However, much of this production must seek export markets since it is greatly — 


in excess of current Canadian requirements and since transportation costs prevent it 
from competing with imports from the southern United States and Mexico in the main 
sulphur markets of Hastern Canada. 


The newest source of pure elemental sulphur is that obtained as a by-product in the 
new process of direct electro-refining of nickel matte used by International Nickel at its 
Port Colborne, Ont., refinery. In view of the scale of operations at the refinery, a sub- 
stantial quantity of sulphur will be available in the near future. International Nickel in co- 
operation with Texas Gulf Sulphur Company is also operating a pilot plant at the new 
iron-ore recovery plant at Copper Cliff, Ont., with the object of recovering elemental 
sulphur from the sulphur-rich gas. 


The plants at Cutler and Port Robinson, Ont., operated by Noranda Mines Limited 
for the production of sulphur dioxide, elemental sulphur and sintered iron oxide from 
pyrite and pyrrhotite, are at present being run in such a way as to produce a maximum of 
sulphur dioxide and a minimum of sulphur because of the great demand for sulphuric 
acid from the fertilizer and uranium industries. 


The new plant of Laurentide Chemicals and Sulphur Limited at Montreal is producing 
100 long tons of sulphur a day from waste gases from oil refineries and a chemical plant. 
The sulphur is being sold mostly in a molten state to various industries in the Montreal 
area. Deliveries are made by insulated tank trucks. 
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Materials of Construction.—The record activity in construction during 1958 
resulted in a great demand for materials of construction and the mineral industries supplying 
these operated at record levels. 


Preliminary estimates show that nearly 168,000,000 tons of sand and gravel valued 
at $97,500,000 were used in 1958. This tonnage was exceeded by that of no other mineral 
substance produced in Canada, and the value was exceeded by only six other mineral 
products. This great production came from some 8,000 pits scattered across the country. 
Part of the production consisted of manufactured sand made directly from limestone, 


_ sandstone, and other rocks, which must pass the strictest of specifications for use in con- 


erete and is being used in ever-increasing amounts. It costs more than natural sand 


_ and it must be made adjacent to the structures in which it is to be used in order to keep 


transportation costs to a minimum. Most of the nearly 3,000,000 tons of sand used as 
fine aggregate in concrete for the St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project was manu- 


 factured sand. 


Crushed stone for use as aggregate in concrete was also produced in record amount 
in 1958 when an estimated 40,517,000 tons valued at $57,700,000 was marketed. This 
production came from more than 500 quarries. 


Gypsum was the only mineral connected with the construction industry to show a 
decline in production in 1958 but, even so, value was well up over the previous year; 
4,043,364 tons valued at $8,302,037 were produced in 1958 compared with 4,577,492 tons 
valued at $7,745,105 in 1957. The reason for the decline in production was a prolonged 
strike at the quarries of the largest producer at Windsor, N.S. This is also an area where 
cost of production is low and that accounts for the increase in value per ton. The quarries 
in Nova Scotia are among the largest in the world. Almost all the production is shipped 
by boat to gypsum plants along the Atlantic coast of the United States where it is made 
into various products. Gypsum is also quarried in N ewfoundland, New Brunswick, 
Ontario, Manitoba and British Columbia. The principal products made are wallboard, 
wall plaster, sheathing board, lath and tile. The use of gypsum has developed phenomen- 
ally in the past few years. 


The Portland cement industry, which has plants in all provinces except Nova Scotia 
and Prince Edward Island, also achieved a record production in 1958 of 6,068,977 tons 
valued at $95,869,547. The industry has expanded threefold since the end of World War II 
but, even so, was unable until 1957 to supply all the domestic demand and large imports 
were necessary. In 1958 imports were only nominal and were greatly exceeded by exports. 
Two new companies entered the Canadian Portland cement industry in 1958. These 
were Laforge Cement of North America Limited at Vancouver, with a plant designed to 
produce 1,300,000 bbl. per year, and Lake Ontario Portland Cement Company at Picton j 
Ont., with a plant rated at 1,800,000 bbl. a year. Canada now has what is probably the 
highest per capita output of cement of any country, indicative of the high level of industrial- 
ization in this country. 


Sales of clay products made from domestic clays totalled $42,611,899 in 1958, the 
highest on record. In addition products valued at $20,656,000 were made from imported 
clays. About 200 plants scattered through all provinces except Prince Edward Island, 
are engaged in making clay products in this country. The products include brick, tile, 
ceramic pipe, pottery, porcelain and certain types of refractories. A program of moderni- 
zation in effect throughout the industry has been speeded up in the past year or two in 
order to take advantage of natural gas as fuel for kilns. 


An industry closely allied to the clay products industry is that engaged in the manu- 
facture of light-weight aggregates made from clay, shale, slag, perlite and vermiculite. 
When used with cement they give concrete and plasters that are only one-half to two-thirds 
the weight of the conventional products and thus by reducing the weight of structures in 
which they are used, such as bridges and tall buildings, they enable important savings to 


_be made in the structural steel frameworks. The light-weight aggregate industry has 
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developed most rapidly on the prairies where ordinary aggregates such as stone and gravel 
are not plentiful, but there are a number of important plants in Eastern Canada and in 
1958 large new plants were under construction in Quebec and British Columbia. 


The lime industry had a record production in 1958 when 1,612,761 tons valued at 
$20,439,311 were marketed. Although lime is important as a structural material its uses 
for chemical purposes have become paramount and now only 10 to 15 p.c. of the output 
goes into construction. A major factor in the increase in sales of lime in 1958 was the 
demand from the Ontario uranium industry. 


Asbestos.—Sales of asbestos fibre decreased to 942,135 tons valued at $96,168,029 
in 1958 from record sales of 1,046,086 tons valued at $104,489,431 in the previous year. 


‘ Peel 


Capacity to produce asbestos is still growing, however, and during the latter half of 1958 — 


three new mills came into production in the Eastern Townships of Quebec which will have 
the capacity to increase the industry’s output by 18 p.c. and the world’s output by nearly 


9 p.c. These new mills are the 5,000-ton-per-day mill of Lake Asbestos of Canada Limited 
at Black Lake, the 3,000-ton mill of National Asbestos Mines Limited, and the 2,500-ton — 


mill of Carey Canadian Mines Limited, both at Thetford Mines. The latter mill replaces 
that of the former Quebec Asbestos Corporation which ceased production when the new 
mill was in full operation. 


In other parts of Canada, outside the main asbestos-producing area of Quebec, 
developments were also going forward. In N ewfoundland $1,000,000 or more is to be 


spent in readying for production a large chrysotile asbestos deposit in the Baie Verte ~ 


district of the Burlington Peninsula on the east coast. Reserves are estimated at 23,300,000 
tons. This development is being undertaken by Advocate Mines Limited, and is being 
financed jointly by Canadian Johns Manville Company Limited, Patino Limited of 
Canada, Amet Corporation Incorporated, and Financiére Belge de |’Asbestos Ciment 
S A. Johns Manville is to manage and operate the project. The other firms are large users 
of asbestos in Europe and elsewhere. 


Production of asbestos by Cassiar Mines Limited at Cassiar in northern British 
Columbia continues to increase rapidly. The company has acquired control over three 
additional deposits of chrysotile in northern British Columbia and Yukon and will be 
undertaking development work on them in the near future. Another discovery of asbestos 
was made in the Dease Lake district of British Columbia at the close of the year. 


Salt.—In keeping with the growth of the chemical industry of which it is a very 
important raw material, the production of salt has increased rapidly in the past few years, 
having nearly doubled since 1953. The 1958 production was a record 1,863,866 tons valued 
at $15,482,850. Exports to the United States of 406,563 tons also constituted a record, 
Prior to 1955 exports of salt from Canada were very small, but in that year Canadian 
Rock Salt Company began the production of rock salt from a new mine at Ojibway, Ont., 
at the rate of 500 tons per hour, most of which was exported by boat to the United States. 
Exports were further increased in 1958 when concentrated brine from the same company’s 
property was exported to the Detroit area through a pipeline buried in the bed of the 
Detroit River. Another salt mine will be operated at Pugwash, N.S., by Malagash Salt 
Company, a subsidiary of Canadian Salt Company, Montreal, when shaft-sinking difh- 
culties have been overcome. Dominion Tar and Chemical Company Limited of Montreal, 
through its subsidiary Sifto Salt Limited, is sinking a shaft near Goderich, Ont., with the 
intention of mining a 20-foot bed of pure rock salt found in that locality. Thus rock 
salt is becoming by far the most important product of the industry. Prior to 1955 all 
of the salt produced in Canada with the exception of the output of the Malagash Salt 
Company in Nova Scotia was obtained by introducing water to deeply buried salt beds 
and pumping up the resultant brine which was used as such by nearby industries or the 
salt was recovered from it by evaporation. Rock salt is a much cheaper product than 
evaporated salt and it or the brine is the preferred raw material for salt-using chemical 
industries engaged in making caustic soda, chlorine and other products. 
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Salt is produced in Nova Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
though only in Nova Scotia and Ontario is it being mined. There are twelve plants 
operated by seven firms in the Canadian industry. 


Fluorspar.—Until 1956, fluorspar mining was a flourishing industry in Newfoundland 
and Ontario. Over 55 p.c. of the production was exported to the United States chiefly 
for stockpiling purposes. Stockpiling needs are now filled and value of production dropped 
from $3,407,582 in 1956 to $1,552,255 in 1958, Imports of low-cost fluorspar from Mexico 
have displaced much of the Canadian fluorspar in the domestic market and what was 
formerly the largest producer—St. Lawrence Corporation of Newfoundland Limited— 

closed down its mine at St. Lawrence, Nfld., in 1957. The other large producer—New- 


-foundland Fluorspar Limited—is a subsidiary of Aluminum Company of Canada and 


operates to supply the requirements of the parent company. The third producer Hunting- 
don Fluorspar Mines Limited at Madoc, Ont., produces small quantities of high-grade 


_fluorspar for metallurgical purposes. 


Spodumene.—Production of lithia concentrates from spodumene by Quebec Lithium 
Corporation at Val d’Or, Que., was valued at $2,643,950 in 1956, rose to $2,827,143 in 
1957 and dropped to $2,030,000 in 1958. Almost the entire output of the company was 
sold under contract to Lithium Corporation of America at Bessemer City, North Carolina, 


for processing for use by the United States Atomic Energy Commission. Following the 


slowing down in purchases from the United States, the Canadian company plans experi- 
mentation in a large pilot plant at Val d’Or with the object of processing spodumene 


concentrates into lithium chemicals and of developing its own sales outlets direct to con- 


sumers. | 

Uses for both lithium minerals and for fluorspar are expanding. In particular, much 
is being heard of the use of liquid fluorine as a fuel in a new rocket engine where it is hailed 
as a major breakthrough in chemical fuels for rockets, displacing boron for the purpose. 
Its use in quantity as a high-energy propellant is claimed to be close at hand. 


Subsection 3.—Petroleum and Natural Gas* 


As a result of decreased demand for petroleum and its products, development of 
Canada’s petroleum resources slackened towards the end of 1957 for the first time since 
the 1947 Leduc discovery. Interest in natural gas development, however, softened the 
downward trend in the industry. N evertheless, during the first three-quarters of the year 
more petroleum and natural gas were produced than ever before and reserves of both 
commodities continued to rise. At the end of 1957 reserves of crude oil and natural gas 
liquids totalled 3,269,114,000 bbl., an increase of 139,810,000 bbl. over the previous year. 


_ Natural gas reserves increased by 500,000,000,000 cu. feet to over 25,000,000,000,000 


Fi 


cu. feet at the end of 1957. Crude oil has, since 1953, maintained the lead in annual 
production value among all minerals produced in Canada. Natural gas will add appreciably 
to this total, beginning in 1958 when the two major gas transmission lines were completed, 
connecting the gas sources in the West to markets from the Pacific to as far east as the 
province of Quebec. Production of crude oil was a record in 1957 but the increase over 
the previous high in 1956 was only 5 p.c.; production in 1958 was about 8 p.c. lower than 
in 1957. 

The size and rate of recent growth of crude oil production in Western Canada is 
indicated by the following data:— 


Item and Date Alberta Saskatchewan Manitoba Freie 
Noumser or Om Fietps— 
mecomper, lund... 65 30 6 0 
Mevember-10552°-9 . 2). Sy. es 74 37 11 1 
December, 1956 iscpocco cs he accle... Bh 86 46 12 2 
myeomramer 1957... ....... >. ce, 89 39 12 4 


* Prepared under the direction of Dr. Marc Boyer, Deputy Minister of the Department of Mines and Technical 
Surveys, by R. A. Simpson, Mineral Resources Division. A survey of oil and gas pipelines will be found in the 
Transportation Chapter. 
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Item and Date Alberta Saskatchewan Manitoba Feb atch 
Number or Orn WELLS— 
December 19545. wera) see 5,068 1,094 284 3 
December Goose an tear es 6, 138 1,655 554 4 
December L956 so. ne -enereree 7,390 2,414 736 9 
December 05 lene .ee- Pec 8,015 3, 240 846 20 


Expenditures in Western Canada on exploratory and development activities totalled 
almost $550,000,000 in 1957. At the end of the year land held totalled 215,000,000 acres, 
42 p.c. of which was in Alberta, 29 p.c. in Saskatchewan, 17 p.c. in the Territories, 13 p.c. 
in British Columbia and the remainder in Manitoba. 


Geophysical activity declined in 1957, as it has each year since 1953, and amounted 
to 1,338 crew months. Work in Alberta accounted for 69 p.c., Saskatchewan 20 p.c. and — 
Manitoba 11 p.c. Altogether, 3,057 wells were drilled—1,911 oil wells, 187 gas wells and 
972 dry holes. An average of 204 rigs operated in Western Canada during the year and the © 
average depth of well drilled was 4,700 feet. 


Details of oil and gas field activities by province during 1957 and the first half of 
1958 follow. Some production estimates for the year 1958 are included. 


British Columbia.—The development of the northeastern section of British Columbia 
is being continued at a rapid rate and, although the chief search at present is to prove 
more gas reserves, oil is being found. Reserves of natural gas in this area have been placed - 
at over 4,000,000,000,000 cu. feet. Ninety-two wells were drilled in British Columbia 
during 1957—11 were successful oil wells, 41 successful gas wells and 40 were dry holes. 
At the end of the year the province had four oil fields as compared with two in 1956 
although production continued to come only from the Boundary Lake and. Fort St. John 
fields. One gas field, the Dawson Creek field, was discovered during the year. 


Alberta.-—Production of crude oil in Alberta in 1957 amounted to 137,492,316 bbl., 
more than 6,000,000 bbl. less than in 1956. This was the first time since 1947 that output 
did not exceed that of the previous year, and the downward trend continued in 1958 
when the total was estimated at 112,300,000 bbl. 


Development drilling declined a marked 37 p.c. in 1957. Drilling in the huge Pembina 
field, which in 1956 accounted for almost half of the province’s total number of wells, 
added only 286 wells, to bring the field total to 1,974 wells. The near drilling-out of this 
field was the major factor in the decline in development drilling; other oil fields rapidly 
developed during the year included the Keystone, Innisfail, Willesden Green, Harmattan, 
Sturgeon Lake South and other fields where fewer than 20 successful wells were drilled. 


Although development was down from earlier years, exploratory drilling increased 
by 10 p.c. Of the 118 successful exploratory wells, 21 were new field discoveries. Of the 
many oil discoveries, the most significant were those in the Virginia Hills, about 120 miles 
northwest of Edmonton, and at Innisfail, 60 miles north of Calgary. The Virginia Hills 
discovery was the first well ever to find commercial oil in the Slave Point formation and 
touched off the exploration which later resulted in further Slave Point discoveries at Swan 
Hills, Edith Lake, and Kaybob in the area northwest of Edmonton and south of Lesser 
Slave Lake. The D-3 discovery at Innisfail was followed by extensive development work 
and was designated a field in November. Also of importance was the Joffre D-2 pool in| 
which 20 wells were drilled during the year. 


During 1957, 125 successful gas wells were completed, 70 of them being exploratory — 
and the others development wells. At the end of the year Alberta had 584 gas wells | 
capable of production and 766 capped gas wells. Of the successful exploratory wells, 
several were significant. The more important discoveries, in terms of reserves, were 
made in the Calgary, Carson Creek, Keystone, Lambert Creek, Lovett River, Pine Creek 
and Stolberg areas. 


wm, 
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The most significant step-out of a previously discovered pool took place in the 
Waterton-Castle River area. Following the discovery of gas in the Mississippian formation 
in 1956, two nearby ‘wildcat’ wells, one at Castle River and one at Gladstone Creek, 
were successfully completed in the same horizon in 1957. More recently, two further 
exploratory tests indicate success and the possibility of a gas field rivalling Pincher Creek 
in importance. The discovery of the Pine Creek and Waterton reserves account for over 
one-half of the increase attributed to new discoveries. Reserves of natural gas were 
raised to 21,100,000,000 cu. feet in 1957 and by Mar. 31, 1958, established reserves had 
been raised to 22,500,000,000 cu. feet or the equivalent of 23,300,000,000 cu. feet when 


‘converted to a common heating value of 1,000 B.t.u. per cu. foot. 


A number of Alberta’s fields produce condensate gas and during 1957 the daily capacity 
of natural gas processing facilities was increased from 401,000,000 to 521,000,000 cu. feet. 
The number of processing plants in operation increased from 10 in 1956 to 12 in 1957, 
with five more under construction. In addition, the Pincher Creek plant doubled its 


capacity in 1958 to 120,000,000 cu. feet daily when it was linked with the Trans-Canada 


pipeline, and total plant capacity to process ‘wet’ gas then reached 862,000,000 cu. feet 
daily. 

Saskatchewan.—Production of crude oil in Saskatchewan in 1957 totalled 36,861,089 
bbl. and in 1958 an estimated 46,500,000 bbl., the latter figure being almost double the 
1956 production. This increase, particularly in a period when the national output was 
down, can be attributed to the preferred geographical location of the province, compared 
with Alberta, in relation to markets in Ontario and central United States. Drilling 
activity continued at a rapid rate and in 1957, for the first time, Saskatchewan had more 
oil well completions than Alberta, bringing in a total of 893 new wells. There were 33 
oil discoveries, most of which served to extend field boundaries or to fill in non-producing 
parts of established areas. The important Midale oil discovery in southeastern Saskat- 
chewan in 1953 has led to the finding by May 1958 of a total of 18 fields in this area. 
These fields are being developed on the northern rim of the Williston Basin, a large structural 
feature with its centre in North Dakota. Oil occurs in limestone of Mississippian age at 
depths from 3,100 to 5,400 feet, the average being approximately 4,100 feet. Increased 
production of light gravity crude made up over 13,000,000 bbl. of the 16,000,000-bbl. 
increase in annual production. 

Producing fields on the west side of the province are in the vicinities of Lloydminster, 
Kindersley and Swift Current. With the exception of the comparatively small Smiley 
field, all are either heavy or medium gravity crude oil fields. Oil fields in these areas 
produce from sandstone formations of Lower Cretaceous and Jurassic ages and the average 
well depth is 3,000 feet. Production of medium gravity crude accounted for over 


~ 3,000,000 bbl. of the increase of the 1957 production over 1956, while production of 


heavy gravity crude was down by over 500,000 bbl. 

All natural gas reserves are in fields on the west side of the province and occur pre- 
dominantly in formations of Cretaceous age. Five gas discoveries were made in 1957 and 
12 field development wells were drilled. Saskatchewan’s natural gas resources are much 
smaller than those of Alberta or British Columbia and all are reserved for use within 
the province. 


Mamnitoba.—Oil production in Manitoba was up slightly in 1957 with 6,089,743 bbl. 
of crude oil being produced. During the year 224 wells were drilled, 127 of which found 
oil and 97 were dry. Of the 224 wells, 153 were development wells drilled mostly in the 
North Virden, Virden-Roselea and Daly fields which accounted for almost 85 p.c. of the 
provincial production. The testing of the Devonian and older formations in the area east 
and north of the Mississippian truncation, which was begun in 1956, was continued but 
Beneut success. The 1958 total production was down slightly at an estimated 5,900,000 

bl. 


Yukon and Northwest Territories—The small production from the Northwest Ter- 


: ritories comes from the Norman Wells field on the Mackenzie River, 90 miles south of the 


Arctic Circle. Crude oil from this field supplies a small refinery located there. Only 


7 
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four wells were drilled in the Northwest Territories, one of which found gas and three 
were dry holes. All were in the area southwest of Great Slave Lake. The drilling of one 
well in Yukon was suspended. Production in 1957 amounted to 420,844 bbl. and in 1958 
to an estimated 471,000 bbl. 


Eastern Canada.—Drilling in Ontario continued at the same rate as in previous 


years; 421 wells were drilled, 46 of which found oil, 162 found gas and 213 were dry. Only. 
two discoveries were made, the remainder being development wells, but these were not — 


significant. Production of crude oil amounted to 623,666 bbl. which increased to an 


estimated 770,868 bbl. in 1958. A total of 14,400,000,000 cu. feet of natural gas was pro- — 


duced. The continuing search for natural gas led to eight discoveries during the year. 
Development drilling brought in an additional 154 successful gas wells. 


In New Brunswick, production of crude oil amounted to 19,401 bbl. in 1957. Two- 


wells were drilled, one of which found natural gas and the other was dry. Gas production 


accounts for 85 p.c. of the value of production from the province’s single oil and gas field at 


Stoney Creek. Oil production decreased to approximately 15,400 bbl. in 1958. 


Two wells were drilled in the St. Lawrence Lowlands between Montreal and Quebec — 


in 1957, both of them unsuccessful. 


Petroleum Refining and Marketing.—There was no change in the number of 
operating petroleum refineries in Canada in 1957 although two refineries were under 
construction, both scheduled for completion late in 1958. The 43 plants across the nation 


had a total capacity of 761,895 bbl. a day. The rate of growth of the refining industry is 


shown in the following tabulation. 
PETROLEUM REFINING THROUGHPUT CAPACITY, BY REGIONS 


1939 1950 1957 
; Barrels Barrels Barrels 
Region periDar IPO penkDae PIC Den. Dae PC; 
Maritime Provinces...........-- 32,750 16.4 22,300 6.2 44,300 5.8 
Qube CsA eae ee 64, 500 3222 143, 000 39.9 255, 800 33.6 
Onitarion. coe pines mk ere eek: 44,500 BBY, 9: 75, 200 21.0 198,510 26.1 
Prairie Provinces and N.W.T... 35, 570 17.8 89, 525 24.9 189, 035 24.8 
Britishi@olumibiass.. eee seer 22,700 11.4 28, 850 8.0 74, 250 9.7 
CAN ADARER eee eres 200, 020 100.0 358, 875 100.0 761,895 100.0 


The progress made in the marketing 
by the following figures. 


of Canadian crude oil in Canada 


is indicated 


PERCENTAGES OF CANADIAN CRUDE OIL RECEIVED AT REFINERIES 


Region 1939 1947 1950 1957 
p.c p.c p.c p.c. 
MaritimesProvincestatvae: ) thi eee a eee oe — — — _ 
ia eye oe ae ern et tie OE OEE I ame eae oes ogee sods — —- — — 
OUCATLO See ee ee ee eee sarees 0.4 0.5 1.0 86.1 
PrairiesProvancesiands NeWeassesee ae tee eo 37.0 99.5 99.0 100.0 
Britishi(Colum bisa: o¢ccce doa Dooce ee eae — — -— 100.0 
GCaNaps. wees. ee PaaS le Shs t5) 4.4 Howe 


Crude oil delivered from domestic oil fields to refineries in Canada totalled 126,914,237 
bbl. in 1957; 111,706,671 bbl. were imported to supply the refineries in the Maritimes and 
Quebec, although a small percentage was delivered to refineries in Ontario. 


All exports of Canadian crude oil, except small shipments totalling 92,000 bbl. to 


Japan, went to the United States. The total amount of crude oil delivered out of Canada 
for foreign use was 55,674,228 bbl. The State of Washington took 49.4 p.c., California 
12.9 p.c. and Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan together, 37.7 p.c. In mid-1957, the 
United States imposed ‘voluntary’ import restrictions on crude oil entering areas east 
of the Rocky Mountains. In December, the remainder of the United States was also 


brought into the program but, since demand had been low for Canadian crude from all its 


traditional United States markets, the import restrictions had no immediate effect. 
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Natural Gas Marketing.—The domestic market for natural gas exceeded the 
original estimates of both the major gas transmission pipelines in Canada. Both were 
planning programs to increase capacities earlier than had been contemplated. Other 
companies were requesting permission to move large quantities of natural gas southward 
from Alberta, although surplus reserves had not reached sufficient proportions to meet 
the requirements of the envisaged plans. Nevertheless, increased interest in Canadian 
natural gas, particularly for export to the United States, served to accelerate exploration. 


Subsection 4.—Coal* 


Although there appeared to be a stabilizing trend in the coal industry during 1955 
and 1956 the increasing conversion to oil and gas by the railways, various industries and 
commercial and household consumers, aided by the generally milder winter and recession 


in 1957, resulted in further reverses to the industry. 


In 1957 the industry recorded its greatest loss of the past seven years, production 


_ dropping to 13,189,155 tons—11.6 p.c. from 1956 and 31.1 p.c. from the record of 19,139,112 


tons in 1950. With the exception of the depression years of 1931 to 1933, the 1957 pro- 
duction was the lowest since 1912. Of the 1957 output 68.6 p.c. was bituminous coal, 
14.3 p.c. subbituminous and 17.1 p.c. lignite. Nova Scotia contributed about 43 p.c. 
of the total, Alberta 24 p.c., Saskatchewan 17 p.c., British Columbia and Yukon over 
8 p.c. and New Brunswick just over 7 p.c. Every province showed a decrease in pro- 
duction. Whereas Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Saskatchewan, British Columbia and 
Yukon showed, collectively, a decrease of almost 6 p.c. compared with 1956, Alberta’s 
output decreased by 27 p.c.; bituminous coal, most of which goes to the railways, accounted 
for 68 p.c. of this decrease. 


The apparent total consumption of coal in Canada decreased from 36,313,144 tons 
in 1956 to 31,516,119 tons in 1957, a drop of 13.2 p.c. Whereas in 1956 over 61 p.c. of 
the coal consumed was imported, in 1957 the percentage was down to somewhat less 
than 60, of which about 81 p.c. was bituminous coal used in Central Canada. Coal 
imports decreased by almost 14.2 p.c. from 1956, while the indigenous production decreased 
by only 11.6 p.c. Coal sales made by retail fuel dealers decreased 14.0 p.c. from 1956, 
railway coal decreased by over 40 p.c., and coal used for industrial purposes increased 
about 1.0 p.c. Thus though sales of coal for household, commercial and railway purposes 
are continuing to yield to liquid and gaseous fuels, industrial coal consumption is slowly 
increasing. 


The consumption of briquettes, of which about 77 p.c. are made from bituminous 
coal, decreased sharply from 879,208 tons in 1956 to 467,825 tons in 1957. About 61 p.c. 
of the amount marketed (73 p.c. of the Canadian output) was used by railways in Western 
Canada mainly as locomotive fuel. However, the railway market for this type of fuel 
was reduced from 620,000 tons in 1956 to 287,000 tons in 1957. On the other hand, 
household and commercial consumption showed an increase from 159,208 tons to 180,768 
tons despite increased competition from oil and gas. 


Although the coal industry’s economic position has been weakened, greater efforts 


_ are being made not only to maintain but to improve its competitive position in the market 


by reducing costs of production, improving quality, and tailoring the types and grades of 
coal to suit varied consumer requirements. Mechanization of underground mining is 
progressing especially in eastern collieries where most of the coal is mined mechanically. 
The Dosco “‘miner’’ is used in practically all the mines of the Dominion Coal Co. Ltd., 


_ On longwall faces, and other machines of the ripper type suitable for room and pillar 


mining are also employed. In addition, a boring type miner was introduced in one of the 
smaller mines in Nova Scotia. Continuous mechanical mining is being experimented with 


* Prepared under the direction of Dr. Mare Boyer, Deputy Minister of the Department of Mines and Technical 
Surveys, by E. Swartzman, Fuels Division of the Mines Branch. 
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on western Canadian bituminous coal. However, because of technical and engineering 
problems associated with the steepness of coal seams and the friability of the coals, such 
mining methods have not yet been established. 


Strip mining, practised in all provinces except Nova Scotia where suitable conditions 
for such mining are practically non-existent, also aids in reducing costs. Almost 35 p.c. 
of Canada’s 1957 output was produced by this method. The whole of Saskatchewan’s 
lignite output was strip mined, almost 81 p.c. of New Brunswick’s, about 44 p.c. of Alberta’s 
and 15 p.c. of British Columbia’s. On an average the output per man-day in strip mining 
increased from 13.3 tons in 1956 to 14.5 tons in 1957, compared with an increase from 2.8 
tons to 2.9 tons for underground mining. The over-all output per man-day increased 
by over 2 p.c. 

In an effort to produce better quality coals of greater versatility the industry continues 
to direct attention to the use of modern methods of cleaning, drying, dust- and freeze- 
proofing and briquetting. Additional facilities for cleaning and drying various sizes of 
coal, including fines, have recently been installed at various collieries in both Eastern and 
Western Canada. 


Assistance given to the coal industry by the federal Department of Mines and 
Technical Surveys is covered at pp. 513-514 under Federal Government Aid. 


Details on coal in the respective coal-producing provinces follow. 


Nova Scotia and New Brunswick.—Nova Scotia produces high-volatile and medium- 
volatile bituminous coking coals in the Sydney, Cumberland and Pictou areas and some 
non-coking bituminous coal in the Inverness area. Production in 1957 was somewhat 
lower than in 1956, amounting to 5,685,770 tons valued at $9.300 per ton. Many of the 
operations have been mechanized in order to reduce production costs. The Dominion 
Coal Co. Ltd. plan to establish a very large central cleaning plant for their output in the 
Sydney area, and the Four Star Collieries Ltd., in the Broughton area, are also planning 
the establishment of a cleaning plant to beneficiate their coal. When these are completed, 
over 80 p.c. of Nova Scotia’s coal production will be beneficiated by modern methods of 
cleaning. 

New Brunswick coal output comes mainly from a single thin seam of high-volatile 
bituminous coal in the Minto area. Output decreased from 988,266 tons in 1956 to 
976,597 tons in 1957 valued at $8.386 per ton. In 1955 the first mechanical coal-cleaning 
plant for cleaning 2 x 0-in. slack was established in this area. As a result of its success 
from a technical and coal-marketing viewpoint, a second plant to clean 6 x 4-in. coal was 
placed in operation in 1957. These two plants allow for the cleaning of over 34 p.c. of the 
total output of New Brunswick. Both plants are equipped with modern mechanical and 
thermal drying machines. 


Much of the output of the two provinces is used locally for industrial and domestic 
purposes. The remainder, amounting in 1957 to about 43 p.c. of the output, was shipped 
to Central Canada for commercial, industrial and railway use. The quantity used for 
thermal power production increased substantially during the year. 


Saskatchewan.—This province produces only lignite coal from the Bienfait and Roche 
Percée fields in the Souris area. Production decreased slightly in 1957, amounting to 
2,248,812 tons as against 2,341,641 tons in 1956. The coal was valued at $1.956 per ton 
at the mine. Approximately 51 p.c. of the production was shipped to Manitoba and about 
14 p.c. to Ontario for industrial, commercial and household use. With the extensive 
developments in progress for the production of thermal power in Saskatchewan and Mani- 
toba, it is expected that lignite production will increase sharply. 


The output of briquettes, which are made from carbonized lignite and used entirely 
for household and commercial purposes, increased slightly to 40,935 tons in 1957. 


Alberta.—Almost all types of coal are produced in Alberta including a growing tonnage 
of semi-anthracite from the Cascade area. Medium-volatile bituminous coking coal is 
produced only in the Crowsnest area and output was seriously curtailed during 1957. 
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Lower-rank bituminous non-coking coals are produced in the Lethbridge and Coalspur 
areas and in several other areas of the foothills. The coal in the Drumheller, Edmonton, 
Brooks, Camrose, Castor and Carbon areas is subbituminous and that in the Tofield, 
Redcliff and several other areas is on the border of subbituminous and lignite. All these 
lower-rank coals were used mainly for household and commercial purposes but their 
industrial use is increasing, especially in thermal power production. 


Production declined in the province from 4,328,787 tons in 1956 to 3,156,546 tons in 
1957. Since the discovery of the Leduc oil field in 1947, coal output has dropped by almost 


61 p.c. About 60 p.c. of the 1957 output was subbituminous coal. The production of 
_ bituminous coal decreased by about 39 p.c. and that of subbituminous coal by about 


17 p.c. Average value of bituminous coal was $6.466 per ton and subbituminous $4.864. 
During 1957 a large producing mine was closed down in the Lethbridge area. 

The output of briquettes, which are made from the semi-anthracite and low-volatile 
bituminous coals of the Cascade area and the medium-volatile bituminous coals of the 
Crowsnest area, was sharply reduced to 269,147 tons in 1957 compared with 525,202 tons 


in 1956. 


Of the total production of all the coals mined only about 2.2 p.c. was shipped to Central 
Canada to be used mainly for commercial purposes. About 7.8 p.c., consisting to a large 
extent of subbituminous coal, was shipped to Manitoba, 21.5 p.c. to Saskatchewan and 
21.4 p.c. to British Columbia, for both industrial steam-raising and household use. 


British Columbia.—Bituminous coking coal, ranging from high to low volatile, is 
mined on Vancouver Island and in the East Kootenay (Crowsnest), Telkwa and Nicola 
areas. Small quantities of subbituminous coal are produced in the Princeton field. Mining 
on Vancouver Island was confined almost entirely to one mine in the Comox area. Pro- 
duction in 1957 amounted to 1,113,699 tons, a decrease from the 1,472,519 tons produced 
in 1956. The average value of British Columbia bituminous coal was $5.924 per ton. 
Of the total production over 19 p.c. was shipped to Manitoba and about 8 p.c. to Ontario. 


Medium-temperature oven (by-product) coke for industrial consumption is manu- 
factured chiefly in the Crowsnest area. The single briquetting plant in the province 
produced over 84,000 tons of railway briquettes in 1957 as against 188,000 tons in 1956. 
A quantity of coking coal from the Crowsnest area was exported to southwestern United 
States for blending in the manufacture of metallurgical coke. 


Section 2.—Government Aid to the Mineral Industry* 
Subsection 1.—Federal Government Aid 


The Department of Mines and Technical Surveys.—The federal Department 
of Mines and Technical Surveys came into being on Jan. 20, 1950, in the re-organization 
of the former Department of Mines and Resources. The Department has five branches— 
Surveys and Mapping Branch, Geological Survey of Canada, Mines Branch, Dominion 
Observatories, and Geographical Branch. The Department’s functions include the 
administration of the Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act and of the Explosives Act. 


Surveys and Mapping Branch.—The Branch provides the base maps required for 
use in the development of Canada’s natural resources, produces and distributes all Canadian 
aids to navigation, is responsible for legal surveys of federal lands and provides a national 
system of levelling and precision surveys for use as geodetic control by federal, provincial 
and private agencies. 


The Geodetic Survey provides the original surveys that form the framework or basic 
control for mapping throughout Canada and for engineering and surveying projects 
related to natural resources development. Survey stations are established at fairly regular 


* Revised, under the direction of the Deputy Minister, in the Editorial and Information Division, Department 
of Mines and Technical Surveys, Ottawa. 
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intervals across Canada and are marked by permanent monuments whose latitudes; 
longitudes and elevations above mean sea level are determined with a high degree of 
accuracy. 

The Topographical Survey provides topographical maps that show all significant 
natural and artificial features fundamental to the study and economic development of 
mineral and other natural resources. The Field Survey Section is responsible for the 
field surveys that provide ground control for mapping from aerial photographs, and the 
Air Surveys Section plots and produces maps from these aerial photographs. The National 
Air Photographic Library indexes, preserves and distributes prints of all aerial photography 
done by or for the Federal Government. The Topographical Survey also administers the 
Canadian Board on Geographical Names. 


The Legal Surveys and Aeronautical Charts Division makes and records legal surveys 
of federal Crown lands in the Yukon and Northwest Territories, the National Parks and 
Indian lands and reserves. This Division prepares aeronautical charts and electoral maps 
and prepares and distributes flight manuals. . 


The Canadian Hydrographic Service is responsible for the charting of the coastal and 
inland navigable waters of Canada, the analyses of tides and tidal current phenomena and 
the investigation of water-surface elevations of the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes waterway. 
The resultant data are published in the form of official navigation charts, volumes of Sailing 
Directions, Tide Tables and Water Level Bulletins. 


The Map Compilation and Reproduction Division prepares, drafts and reproduces 


maps, charts and plans for lithographic printing in multicolour. The work includes the - 


preparation and photo-reproduction of air chart bases, the reproduction and printing of 
air information for aeronautical charts, the preparation and printing of topographic maps 
and the reproduction and printing of hydrographic charts. 


The Branch had 13 geodetic, 27 topographic, 15 legal survey and 20 hydrographic 
parties in the field in 1958. 


Geological Survey of Canada.—The primary function of the Geological Survey is to 
obtain information on the geology of Canada that will be of assistance in the search for and 
development of mineral deposits. The results of its activities also provide a basis for the 
appraisal and conservation of Canada’s mineral resources generally, including water 
supplies, for soil surveys, and for the solution of geological problems that frequently arise 
in construction projects. Reports issued by the Geological Survey include: memoirs 
with fairly complete descriptive accounts of the geology of particular areas, usually 
accompanied by geological maps; bulletins dealing with problems rather than areas; 
papers issued as soon as possible after the close of the field season, treating separately 
of each area and summarizing the information acquired; and the Economic Geology 
Series dealing in a comprehensive way with mineral deposits of a particular type. Informa- 
tion circulars, issued in advance of the more detailed reports, contain data of immediate 
interest to prospectors. Coloured geological maps are issued on various scales from one 
inch equalling a few hundred feet to one inch equalling eight or more miles, the common 


standard scales being one inch to one mile and one inch to four miles. Preliminary maps _ 


showing the geology are issued shortly after the field season ends for those areas where 
the search for metals or minerals is active. Metallogenic maps show the Canada-wide 
distribution of known occurrences of particular metals classified according to the type of 
deposit. 


The Precambrian Division is responsible for mapping and studying the rocks of the 
Canadian Shield and of the Arctic Islands. These studies help to establish the geological 
history and structure of the regions and the information is used as a guide in the search 
for mineral deposits. 


The Post Precambrian Division is responsible for mapping and studying the rocks of 
the Appalachian and Cordilleran regions and the unconsolidated materials throughout 
Canada. The application of geology to engineering problems and the study of Canada’s 
groundwater resources are also the responsibility of this Division. 
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The Fuels and Stratigraphic Geology Division includes stratigraphic palaeontology, 
_ the geology of fuels (oil, natural gas and coal), subsurface geology, and research on coal. 
_ Its function is to establish the character, age, thickness and correlation of both exposed 
and concealed sedimentary formations and to map the distribution and structure of these 
formations with the object of determining the economic possibilities of prospective oil, 
_ gas and coal bearing areas of Canada. 


The Mineralogy Division makes mineralogical, geochemical, petrological, and isotopic 
_ studies of Canadian mineral deposits and associated rocks. Laboratories provide mineral 
identifications for the public, supply officers of the Survey with mineralogical, geochemical 
_ and. geochronological data, and permit research on the genesis of ores, fuels and rocks. 
_ Systematic mineral collections are maintained and mineral and rock collections are prepared 
for use by prospectors and educational institutions. 


The Mineral Deposits Division conducts special field studies on the geology of mineral 
deposits with particular regard to economic possibilities, origin, distribution and the 
establishment of clues for prospecting for similar deposits. Reports and other information 
on the geology of Canadian mineral deposits are compiled and special reports on deposits 
and prospecting are published. The Division acts as official agent of the Atomic Energy 
Control Board in conducting research on uranium deposits and in receiving and compiling 
reports from companies operating under exploration and mining permits from the Board, 
and maintains a laboratory for making radiometric assays and identifications of radio- 
active minerals. 


The Geophysics Division gathers, compiles and interprets geophysical data relating 
to the geology of Canada. Fundamental research is carried out in some phases of geo- 
physical work. 


In 1958 the Geological Survey had 77 parties in the field—a working force of 360 men. 


Mines Branch.—Investigations undertaken in Branch laboratories cover a wide range 
of technical projects of importance to the advance of fundamental research ; to the pro- 
cessing of ores, industrial minerals and fuels on a commercial scale; and to the theory 
and practice of physical metallurgy. 


The Mineral Dressing and Process Metallurgy Division serves Canada’s mineral 
industry through tests, investigations and research on all types of Canadian ores. The 
‘Iain purposes of these activities are to devise economic and efficient methods of processing 
ores—a service of special benefit to new mining ventures and particularly to those develop- 
ing low-grade or complex deposits—and to assist mine operators in solving problems 
encountered in mill practice. 


The work of the Radioactivity Division is centred on investigations relating to treat- 
‘ment of radioactive and less common ores. Activities include research on ore treatment and 
chemical process methods, provision of chemical and radiometric assay services, develop- 
‘Inent of analytical methods, mineralogical investigations, and also work on application 

of radiometric methods and tracer techniques in the mining and metallurgical industries. 
Much of the work done is of direct assistance to industry. 


The work of the Industrial Minerals Division consists of tests, research and investi- 
gative work on industrial minerals, including water used for industrial purposes. The 
Division makes field studies of deposits, examines industrial processes utilizing them and 
conducts research into methods of beneficiating minerals from deposits of marginal and 
‘submarginal quality to bring them to the standards demanded by modern industry. 


The Fuels Division studies the properties of fossil fuels in Canada to determine the 
‘Most efficient means of utilizing fuel resources. Most of the work on coal is directed to 
investigations on the immediate problems of the industry and to engineering studies on the 
‘Most efficient use of coal in combustion applications with particular reference to thermally 
generated electric power. Such investigations include work on the evaluation of cleaning 
‘performance and the beneficiation of coal fines that are difficult to market, the uses of 
coal in the metallurgical industries and the study of stress phenomena in mining. Research 
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in petroleum is directed mainly to problems in the refining of heavy crudes and. high- 


sulphur bitumens, and to the chemical evaluation of oils and bituminous substances for 
classification and genetic purposes. 

The Physical Metallurgy Division aids the metal industries through the development 
of new alloys, new manufacturing techniques and new applications and in activities aimed 
toward improving present practices in metal fabrication. It also conducts fundamental 
research on the properties and behaviour of metals. The Division serves the Department 
of National Defence by extensive research and investigative work, concerned broadly with 
the development of defence materials and prototype equipment and with the metallurgical 
problems of that Department. It is also operative in the nuclear metallurgy field. 


Dominion Observatories.—The two main units of the Dominion Observatories are the 
Dominion Observatory at Ottawa, Ont., and the Dominion Astrophysical Observatory at 
Victoria, B.C. Permanent magnetic observatories are maintained at Ottawa and Agincourt, 
Ont., Meanook, Alta., Victoria, B.C., and at Resolute Bay and Baker Lake, N.W.T. 


Seismic stations for recording earthquakes are operated at Victoria, Horseshoe Bay and | 


Alberni, B.C., Banff, Alta., Saskatoon, Sask., Ottawa, Ont., Seven Falls and Shawinigan 


Falls, Que., Halifax, N.S., and Resolute, N.W.T. 


The Dominion Observatory at Ottawa 1s responsible for the time service of Canada 
which involves nightly astronomical observations of star positions and radio broadcast 


services for distributing accurate time to all parts of Canada. Other astronomical activities | 
centred at Ottawa include upper atmospheric studies by means of meteor observations, — 


studies of the sun and its effect on earthly conditions and mathematical studies of the 


atmospheres of the sun and stars. The geophysical work, also administered from Ottawa, — 


includes the magnetic survey of Canada with emphasis on aids to air and sea navigation, 


as well as field and observatory work of interest to the geophysical prospector. The; 


methods of seismology are employed to study important aspects of the earth’s crust in 


Canada and to assist in world-wide investigations of the earth’s interior. Gravity. 


observations are carried on throughout Canada with a generally similar purpose, special 
attention being paid to methods of locating mineral deposits. 


The Dominion Astrophysical Observatory at Victoria is devoted to fundamental 
research into the physical characteristics of the sun, stars, planets and the material of 


interstellar space. Its 73-inch reflecting telescope is one of the largest in the world and 
through its use many important contributions have been made to astronomical knowledge. 


A radio telescope under construction at Penticton, B.C., will give the Branch a 
valuable new tool for research in radio astronomy. 


The Geographical Branch.—The function of the Branch is to organize and make avail 
able all the geographical data on Canada that might be of use in promoting the country’s 


economic, commercial and social welfare. The work is of two kinds—the compilation of 
geographical material of national significance, and geographical surveys in the field. Land 
surface conditions, types of vegetation and the structure of towns and cities are typical 
subjects of investigation. 


Mineral Resources Division.—The Division provides a mineral information service 
that is freely used by government departments, mining and allied industries and others 
interested in mining or its significance in the Canadian economy. A mineral resources 
index inventory is maintained of all known occurrences and of mines, both active and 
potential. The Division makes economic studies of different phases of the mining industry. 
It administers the Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act, prepares reports on request tc 
aid in the administration of such matters as tax exemptions on new mining properties, 
and prepares reports and briefs on general legislation, taxation and tariff matters con- 
nected with the mineral industry. The Division is widely known for its publications among 
the most valuable of which are the annual reviews of production, marketing and othe 
matters concerning 64 minerals. It issues more detailed economic studies of metals anc 
fuels of current interest and prepares annual lists of metallurgical works, metal an¢ 
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industrial mineral mines, milling plants, coal mines and petroleum refineries. Also pub- 
lished are special monographs on mining laws, taxation and subjects of particular interest 
to the mineral industry. 


The Dominion Coal Board.*—The Board was established by the Dominion Coal 
Board Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 86) which was proclaimed on Oct. 21, 1947. By this Act the 
Board was constituted a department of government to advise on all matters relating to 
the production, importation, distribution and use of coal in Canada. The Board is also 
charged with the responsibility of advising upon and administering transportation sub- 
ventions. 


Ancillary to these principal duties the Board is empowered to undertake research 
and investigations with respect to:— 

(1) the systems and methods of mining coal; 

(2) the problems and techniques of marketing and distributing coal; 


(3) the physical and chemical characteristics of coal produced in Canada with a view to 
developing new uses therefor; 


(4) the position of coal in relation to other forms of fuel or energy available for use in Canada; 


(5) the cost of production and distribution of coal and the accounting methods adopted or used 
by persons dealing in coal; 


(6) the co-ordination of the activities of government departments relating to coal; and 


(7) such other matters as the Minister may request or as the Board may deem necessary for 
carrying out any of the provisions or purposes of the Act. 


In addition the Dominion Coal Board Act provides authority in the event of a national 
fuel emergency to ensure that adequate supplies of fuel are made available to meet Canadian 
requirements. 


Assistance by transportation subventions, which have been maintained in varying 
degrees during the past 30 years, was designed to further the movement of Canadian 
coals by equalizing as far as possible the laid down costs of Canadian coals with imported 
coals. As these costs and the conditions of the coal industry are subject to variation, the 
Board must review from time to time the rates of subvention and the areas where the 
assistance is required. The subventions in respect of the various Canadian coals are 
authorized by Orders in Council and are paid from moneys voted by Parliament for the 
purpose from year to year. During the year ended Mar. 31, 1958, a total of 3,003,788 
tons was shipped under subvention and $8,320,142 was paid in assistance. 

Coal subventions of a new type, based on the B.t.u. content of coal used in thermal 
electric power production, were authorized in January 1958 by the Atlantic Provinces 
Power Development Act (S.C. 1958, c. 25). The Dominion Coal Board was designated 


__as the Federal Government’s administrative agency for subvention matters in agreements 


made with the provinces under this Act. 


As agent to the Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys, the Board has continued to 
handle applications for loans under the Maritime Coal Production Assistance Act (R.S.C. 
1952, c. 179) and administer the loans granted thereunder. The Board has also continued 
to administer payment under the Canadian Coal Equality Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 34) which 
provides a subsidy on Canadian coal used in the manufacture of coke for metallurgical 
purposes. In the year ended Mar. 31, 1958, 737,030 tons were bonused at a cost of $364,829. 


The Dominion Coal Board has maintained a continuous review of Canada’s energy 
requirements. In view of the growing impact of oil and natural gas on the markets for 
Canadian coal, the Board and its staff have intensified the study of the relation of the 
competing sources of energy and of possible new outlets for the solid fuel, especially in 


the field of thermal power. 


The Board, since its inception, has worked toward the co-ordination of the activities 
of various government departments and other bodies relating to coal. On the matter 
of technical research as related to marketing and distributing coal, the Board has main- 


* Prepared under the direction of W. E. Uren, O.B.E., Chairman of the Dominion Coal Board. 
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tained close liaison with the Division of Fuels of the Department of Mines and T echnical 
Surveys. Dominion-provincial conferences on coal research have been held annually since 
1949 for the purpose of co-ordination and exchange of ideas. 


Government purchases of fuel which constitute an important growing outlet for coal 
have claimed a greater amount of the Board’s time. The Interdepartmental Committee on 
Fuel, set up in the past to co-ordinate and advise on the purchase and supply of fuel to 
the Armed Services, has remained active. Furthermore, the Dominion Fuel Committee, — 
which was organized in 1956 along similar lines as an advisory body to other government 
departments, has already demonstrated the value of the establishment of this group. 


In a wider sphere the Chairman of the Board has met annually with the Coal Policy 
Committee of the Provincial Ministers of Mines and the Board has given consideration 
to recommendations made by the latter body relating to coal. The Board has also kept 
contact with trade and other associations concerned with the various phases of the > 
Canadian coal industry in order to foster better mutual understanding of governmental 
and private endeavour. It has generally constituted a central agency through which ~ 
representations may be made to the Government. 


Pursuant to the recommendations of the Royal Commission on Coal (1946), the 
Board has continued to work for a reduction of customs duties and sales tax on coal mining 
machinery. It has also maintained its efforts to create a uniform system of coal mine 
cost accounting which would provide an accurate presentation of the cost of production. 


The Dominion Coal Board consists of seven members including the Chairman who is its” 
Chief Executive Officer and has the status of a deputy minister. The Board is responsible 
to, and subject to the direction of, the Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Government Aid* 


Newfoundland.—The Newfoundland Government, through its Mines Branch, 
provides several valuable services to those interested in prospecting and mining. It 
supplies certain geological maps of specific areas to interested parties. It identifies speci- 
mens sent in from Newfoundland and Labrador and assays by chemical means those 
that appear to have some mineral content. If good specimens from a known area warrant 
further investigation, a geologist from the Department of Mines and Resources is available 
to visit the locality and give advice. Prospecting and mining permits are issued by the 
Department and claims are registered. 


Nova Scotia.—Under the provisions of the Mines Act (R.S.N.S. 1954, c. 179), the 
Government of Nova Scotia may assist a mining company or operator in the sinking of 
shafts, slopes, deeps and winzes and the driving of adits, tunnels, crosscuts, raises and 
levels. This assistance may take the form of work performed under contract, the payment 
of bills for materials and labour or the guarantee of bank loans. Any such work must be 
approved by the Department of Mines. The Government is also authorized to assist the 
mining industry to procure power on the most economical basis and may guarantee the 
Nova Scotia Power Commission against any loss incurred on account of capital investments 
made for that purpose or revenue. Mining machinery and equipment that may be used 
in searching for or testing and mining minerals may be made available through the Govern- 
ment. Such equipment is under the direct supervision of the Chief Mining Engineer. 


The Government of Nova Scotia is also empowered to make any regulations considered 
necessary for increasing the output of coal. Such regulations cover the appropriation 
on payment, of unworked coal lands, operation of coal mines, loans or guarantees for loans. 
Close co-operation is maintained with the Federal Government in carrying out federal 


regulations made to secure increased production and economical distribution of coal from 
the mines of the province. 


* Compiled from material supplied by the respective provincial governments 
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New Brunswick.—There are five divisions under the Mines Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Lands and Mines. The Mineral Lands Division administers the disposition of 
Crown mineral rights including the issuing of prospecting licences, recording of mining 
claims, issuing of mining licences and leases and other matters pertaining thereto. Detailed 
and index claim maps are prepared for distribution. The Mine Inspection and Engineering 
Division administers the safety regulations governing operations under the Mining Act. 
Regular inspections of all mines are performed. Laboratory facilities are maintained. 
It is the responsibility of this Division to approve equipment used in mines. The Geological 
Division carries on general and detailed geological mapping and investigation. Maps and 
reports are prepared for distribution. Mineral and rock specimens are examined for 
_ prospectors. Preliminary examinations of mineral prospects are performed where requested 
and circumstances warrant. The Mine Assessment Division is responsible for collection 
of mining tax and royalties and preparation of statistics concerning mineral production. 
The Bathurst Division serves as recording office for northeastern New Brunswick. In 
addition, claim maps as well as topographical, geological and aeromagnetic maps are 
_ available for inspection and distribution. The staff is prepared to provide information 
concerning the Mining Act and the use of various types of maps. 


Quebec.—The Mining Act (R.8.Q. 1941, c. 196) authorizes the Quebec Department 
of Mines to build, maintain and improve roads needed for mining development. Such 
work is done by contract under the supervision of departmental engineers. The Act gives 
the Department considerable latitude in this respect. Certain major roads have been 
built to new mining districts and completely paid for; on the other hand if a particular 
property requires a branch road from an established highway the owner may be required 
to contribute a portion of the cost. To prevent the development of uncontrolled settle- 
ments in the vicinity of operating mines the Department regulates the use of land and 
permits the establishment of well organized communities. The municipal organization of 
such communities is administered by the Department of Municipal Affairs. 


The Department maintains well equipped laboratories for the benefit of prospectors, 
geologists, engineers and mine operators. The facilities include equipment for mineralogy, 
petrography, ore dressing, and analysis by wet or dry assays, spectrography or X-ray. 
Qualitative and mineralogical determinations are made free of charge but quantitative 
analyses are charged for, according to a tariff schedule. The Mining Act provides free 
coupons to be used by prospectors in paying for such analyses. 


The province has authorized the establishment of research laboratories to assist 
mining and metallurgical enterprises in the processes and techniques of extracting, trans- 
forming and utilizing ores. 


The Department undertakes geological mapping and inspection. The work is divided 
between two branches, one responsible for reconnaissance (areal) mapping, the other 
doing detailed mapping in mining districts and inspection of individual deposits or prop- 
erties. Field parties are headed by geologists or mining engineers. The published reports 
on these investigations are distributed free upon request. During the field season about 
35 parties are maintained in different sections of the province. Offices, in charge of resident 
geologists, are maintained in mining districts, to collect, preserve and compile geological 
information disclosed by mining explorations and individual sheets of the compilation 
are made available to the public. 


The Department employs inspectors whose duties are almost exclusively concerned 
with the safety of workmen in operating mines. Three Mobile Mine Rescue Stations are 
operated and a mine rescue training program is conducted throughout the province. 


In the field of education for prospectors, five-week courses are organized each year 
at Laval and Montreal Universities. University scholarships are granted cach year to 
deserving undergraduate and postgraduate students in mining, geology and metallurgy, 
thus contributing to the training of qualified engineers for the benefit of the mining industry. 
Lectures are given to prospectors at different localities throughout the province. 
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Ontario.—The Ontario Department of Mines renders a multiplicity of services of 
direct assistance to the mining industry within the province, as briefly enumerated below. 


Mining Lands Branch.—This Branch handles all matters dealing with the recording 
of mining claims, assessment work, etc., and the final issuance of title to mining lands. 
As a service to the mining public, individual township maps are prepared and kept up to 
date showing lands open for staking and recorded and patented claims therein. As new 
surveys are made or later data become available maps are revised in keeping with such 
information. District Mining Recorders maintain offices at strategic locations throughout 


the province. 


Geological Branch.—A continuing program of geological mapping and investigation 
is carried out by the geological staff of the Department. Detailed reports and geological 
maps of the areas studied are made available to the public. In many of the active areas — 
of the province resident geologists are engaged to gather and make available to the public 
information concerning geological conditions, exploration and development within their ~ 
respective districts. One geologist specializing in industrial minerals is maintained on the 
staff to examine deposits of this type, to investigate methods of treatment and recovery 
of such minerals and to compile data on the uses, specifications and markets for such 
products. Collection and dissemination of information on groundwater resources is also 
a function of the Geological Branch. During the winter months courses of instruction for 
prospectors are held in various centres throughout the province. ! 


Laboratories Branch.—The Provincial Assay Office located in the East Block of the | 
Parliament Buildings, Toronto, carries out wet analyses and assays of metal and rock 
constituents on a custom fee basis and also renders the same service free of charge to 
holders of valid assay coupons issued for the performance of assessment work on mining 
claims. The Timiskaming Testing Laboratories situated at Cobalt, in addition to per- 
forming fire assays and chemical analyses, conducts a bulk sampling plant mainly to assist 
the producers of the area in the marketing of the cobalt-silver ores. A Cable Testing 


Laboratory, wherein all hoisting ropes In use at the mines are periodically tested, 1s operated 
under the supervision of the Inspection Branch. 


Inspection Branch.—The main function of this Branch is the regular examination 
of all operating mines, quarries, sand and gravel pits and certain metallurgical works with 
a view to ensuring proper conditions of health and safety to the men employed. District 
offices to serve the local areas are maintained in the major mining centres of the province. 
Mine rescue stations in the principal mining sections are operated under the supervision 
of the Inspection Branch. 


Exhibitions—The Department each year presents displays pertaining to mining 
within the province at such exhibitions as the Canadian National at Toronto and at other 
centres from time to time. 


Publications Branch.—All maps and reports of the Department are distributed through 
the agency of the Publications Branch located at the main office of the Department. 


Library.—A mining library for the use of the Department and the public is maintained 
within the Department. This library 1s comprised mainly of publications and maps of the 
Federal and Provincial Governments of Canada as well as of numerous periodicals and 
bulletins from the United States. 


Mining and Access Roads.—In 1951 the Department of Mines undertook a program 
of road construction in the mineralized areas of the province, to open them for prospecting 
and development and to facilitate the actual operation of mining enterprises. When the 
importance of this program in its relation to the whole development of northern Ontario 
became apparent, the Government decided that its scope should be widened and, with 
that end in view, an interdepartmental committee was set up early in 1955 to decide 
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on matters of policy and to determine the locations and priorities of the proposed roads. 
The Minister of Mines sits on this committee with the Ministers of Lands and Forests, 
of Public Works, and of Highways. 

The Department of Highways supervises the construction of all access roads. Certain 
roads may be subsidized while others may be financed solely by Department of Mines 
funds. The sum of $1,000,000 a year has been made available for these projects. Fifty- 
five roads, totalling about 500 miles, have been completed since 1951. 


_ Manitoba.—The Mines Branch of the Manitoba Department of Mines and Natural 


_ Resources offers five main services of assistance to the mining industry: maintenance, 


by the Mining Recorder’s office at Winnipeg and The Pas, of all records essential to the 
granting and retention of titles to every mineral location in Manitoba; compilation, by the 
geological staff of the Branch, of historical and current information pertinent to mineral 


occurrences of interest and expansion of this information by a continuing program of 


_ geological mapping; enforcement of mine safety regulations and, by collaboration with 


industry, introduction of new practices such as those concerned with mine ventilation 


_and the training of mine rescue crews which contribute to the health and welfare of mine 


workers; and maintenance of a chemical and assay laboratory to assist the prospector 
and the professional man in the classification of rocks and minerals and the evaluation of 
mineral occurrences. 


Manitoba also aids the mining industry by the construction of access roads to mining 
districts. 


Saskatchewan.—Assistance to the mining industry in Saskatchewan is administered 
by the Mines Branch, Department of Mineral Resources, with its head office at Regina. 
This Branch is headed by a Director and comprises three divisions. 


The Geology Division is directed by the Chief Geologist, and maintains resident 
geologists in or near the principal mining areas. The Division conducts prospectors’ 
schools giving basic training in geology, mineralogy, prospecting and exploration techniques 
and administers the Prospectors’ Assistance Plan which assists by lending equipment, 
paying certain transportation costs and by providing technical advice. During the summer 
months, geological parties, under the direction of the Chief Geologist, survey and map 
attractive areas and prepare reports which are made available to the public. In 1957 and 
1958 magnetometer and electro-magnetic surveys were conducted on approximately 
3,000 sq. miles of the Precambrian area. 


The Engineering Division is primarily responsible for the safety of people working in 


_ mines and makes periodic inspections of mines and quarries. A permanent Mining Inspector 


is stationed at Uranium City and, in addition to regular inspections, he conducts programs 
of first aid instruction and mine-rescue training. 


The Mining Lands Division is responsible for making disposition of all Crown minerals 
with the exception of petroleum and natural gas, and maintains records respecting areas 
let out by lease, permit or claim. Recording offices, having the responsibility of assisting 
the public in determining the lands available and accepting applications, are located at 
Regina, Prince Albert, La Ronge, Uranium City and Flin Flon. 


Alberta.—Alberta Government assistance to the mining industry is diversified 
in character. The Mines Division of the Department of Mines and Minerals regulates 
coal mines and quarries and maintains standards of safety by inspection and certification 
of workers. The Workmen’s Compensation Board also maintains safety standards and 
trains mine rescue crews. The oil and gas industries are served in a similar way by the 
Oil and Gas Conservation Board. Its regulatory measures, however, are also concerned 
with preventing the waste of oil and gas resources and with giving each owner of oil and 
gas rights the opportunity of obtaining a fair share of production. This Board compiles 
periodic reports and annual records which are of invaluable assistance in oil development 
in Alberta. The mining industry is also served by the Research Council of Alberta which 
has made geological surveys of most of the province and has carried forward projects 
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concerned with the uses and development of minerals. The Council has studied the 
occurrence, uses and analysis of Alberta coals and their particular chemical and physical 
properties, the use of coals in the generation of power, the upgrading and the cleaning of 
coal and has also studied briquetting, blending, abrasion loss, shatter and crushing strength, 
asphalt binders and dust-proofing of coal. Studies have been made of glass sands, salt, 
fertilizers, cement manufacture and brick and tile manufacture. 


The province from time to time has had Commissions examine various aspects of the 
mining industry when it has considered that their findings would be of assistance in 
developing such industries. The province, together with the Canadian Association of 
Oil Well Drilling Contractors and the Western Canada Petroleum Association, maintains 
a detailed supervisory and safety training program concerned with the drilling of oil and 


gas wells. Of assistance also to mining companies and oil companies are the special deduc- | 


tions provided for in the Alberta Corporation Income Tax Act. These follow the parallel 
provisions in the federal Income Tax Act. 


British Columbia.—The Department of Mines of British Columbia provides the 
following services: detailed geological mapping as a supplement to the work of the 
Geological Survey of Canada; free assaying and analytical work for prospectors registered 
with the Department; assistance to the prospector in the field by departmental engineers 
and geologists; grubstakes, limited to a maximum of $500, for prospectors; assistance 
in the construction of mining roads and trails; and inspection of mines to ensure safe 
operating conditions. 


Section 3.—Mining Legislation 


Federal Mining Laws and Regulations.—The Federal Government administers 
the mineral properties of the Yukon and Northwest Territories as well as those within 
Indian reserves and in National Parks. 


Mining Acts and Regulations covering the Yukon and Northwest Territories are 
administered by the Mining and Lands Division, Northern Administration and Lands 
Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and N ational Resources. Mineral rights under- 
lying grants issued for federal lands are reserved to the Crown in the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories. 


Mining rights in the Yukon and Northwest Territories may be acquired by staking 
claims under the appropriate Act or Regulations. Twenty-one-year leases of claims may 
be acquired. These leases are renewable. 


The disposal of minerals occurring in an Indian reserve is subject to the consent of the 
Indians occupying the reserve and to treaties relating thereto. 


The Acts and Regulations governing mining and quarrying on federal lands are 
summarized in Report No. 854, entitled Digest of the Mining Laws of Canada, issued by the 
Mines Branch, Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, Ottawa. This publication 
also lists all the laws and regulations pertaining to mining on federal lands. Copies of 
these individual Acts and Regulations may be obtained by applying to the Northern 
Administration and Lands Branch mentioned above. Another publication of interest 
in connection with mining regulations and available from the Mineral Resources Division 
of the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys is entitled Summary Review of Federal 
Taxation and Certain Other Federal Legislation Affecting Mining, Oil and Natural Gas 
Enterprises in Canada. 


Provincial Mining Laws and Regulations.*—All Crown mineral lands lying 
within the boundaries of the several provinces (with the exception of those within Indian 
reserves and National Parks which are under the jurisdiction of the Federal Government) 
are administered by the respective provincial governments. 


* Compiled from material supplied by the provincial governments. 
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The granting of land in any province except Ontario and Nova Scotia no longer 
carries with it mining rights upon or under such land. In Ontario mineral rights are 
expressly reserved if they are not to be included. In Nova Scotia all minerals belong to 
the Crown except limestone, gypsum and building materials and, in granting land from the 
Crown, the right to these minerals goes with the title. In Newfoundland mineral and 
quarry rights are expressly reserved. Some early grants in British Columbia, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba, New Brunswick, Quebec and Newfoundland also included 
certain mineral rights. Otherwise mining rights must be separately obtained by lease 


or grant from the provincial authority administering the mining laws and regulations. 


Mining activities may be classified as placer, general minerals (or veined minerals and 
bedded minerals), fuels (coal, petroleum, gas) and quarrying. Provincial mining regula- 
tions under these divisions are summarized in the following paragraphs. 


Placer.—In most provinces in which placer deposits occur there are regulations 


defining the size of placer holdings, the terms under which they may be acquired and held, 


and the royalties to be paid. 


General Minerals.—These minerals are sometimes described as quartz, lode, or minerals 
in place. With the exception of British Columbia the most elaborate laws and regulations 
apply in this division. In all provinces except Alberta a prospector’s or miner’s licence, 
valid for one year, must be obtained to search for mineral deposits, the licence being 
general in some areas but limited in others. A claim of promising ground of a specified 
size may then be staked. This claim must be recorded within a time limit and payment of 
recording fees made except in Quebec where no fees are required. Work to a specified 
value per annum must be performed upon the claim for a period of up to ten years. There 
is no time limit in British Columbia but $500 assessment work, of which a survey may 
represent one-fifth, must be performed and recorded before a lease may be obtained. 
In Quebec a specified number of man-days of work must be performed and the excess may 
be carried forward for renewals of licence; before mining can be commenced a mining 
concession must be purchased for which it is necessary to produce an engineer’s report 
indicating the presence of an orebody. The taxation applied most frequently is a per- 
centage of net profits of producing mines or royalties. In the Province of Newfoundland 
the provincial mining tax has been modified since Confederation on Mar. 31, 1949, to 
conform with the provincial obligations under the Dominion-Provincial Tax Agreement. 
No other form of taxation or royalty now exists. 


Fuels.—In provinces where coal occurs the size of holdings is laid down, together with 
the conditions of work and rental under which they may be held. In Quebec, ordinary 
mining claims give rights to all mineral substances and to their development, and stakings 
for combustible natural gas, salt, coal, mineral oil or naphtha, or iron sands may cover 
1,280 acres per claim. Royalties are sometimes provided for. Acts or regulations govern 
methods of production. In the search for petroleum and natural gas an exploration permit 
or reservation is usually required. However, in Alberta, Saskatchewan and British 
Columbia leases usually follow the exploration reservation whether or not any discovery 
of oil or gas is made because exploration costs are applicable in part on the first year’s 
rental. In other provinces, except Manitoba, the discovery of oil or gas is usually pre- 
requisite to obtaining a lease or grant of a limited area, subject to carrying out drilling 
obligations and paying a rental, a fee, or a royalty on production. 


Quarrying.—Regulations under this heading define the size of holdings and the terms 
of lease or grant. On Quebec private lands the quarry belongs to the owner; on Crown 
lands mineral rights belong to the Crown and may be obtained in accordance with the 
provisions of the law although the rights to exploit peat or marl must be obtained by 
special licence. 


Copies of mining legislation including regulations and other details may be obtained 


from the provincial authorities concerned. 
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Section 4.—Statistics of Mineral Production 


The importance of mineral production compared with other primary industries in 
Canada is indicated in Chapter XVI and its part in the foreign trade of Canada is dealt 
with in Chapter XXI. 


Subsection 1.—Value and Volume of Mineral Production 


Statistics of the annual value of mineral production are available from 1886, total 
production being shown for five-year intervals from that date to 1940 and annually for 
subsequent years in Table 1. These figures are not strictly comparable throughout the 
period because of minor changes in methods of computing metallic content of ores sold 
and valuations of products but they do serve to show broad trends in the mineral industry. 


The increase in the value of mineral production since the end of World War II has 
been phenomenal, having more than tripled since 1947. Production per head of the ~ 
population advanced from $51.38 in that year to $132.03 in 1957. Although part of this 
increase was accounted for by advanced prices, the index of the volume of output from — 
Canadian mines recorded an advance from 106.2 (1935-39=100) to 290.1 in the same 
comparison. 


1.—Value of Mineral Production, 1886-1958 


al ee eee ee SS ee ee 


Value Value Value 
Year Total Value per Year Total Value per Year Total Value per 
apita Capita Capita 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
ASS6ie Gee 10, 221, 255 TRO te LOS DU 312,344,457 | 28.80 |) 19492........ 901,110,026 | 67.01 
L890 ek aes 16, 763,353 32 OLaELO40: pecetrents 529, 825,035 A2G.500||aL900 sapere 1,045,450,073 76.24 
USGSre access 20,505, 917 ANOS We LO alec scare 560, 241, 290 AS OOP OO Wacmrtaacts 1,245,483 ,595 88.33 
L900 64, 420, 877 Dal Sul ROA 2ereee ee 566, 768, 672 ASE GSri MLODQM mae nar 1,285,342,353 89.07 
OOD nercoaye's 69,078,999 11. SIU ALO 4S vereras.« okexs 530, 053, 966 4A SO4 WEN OD Sci eee are 1,336,303 ,503 90.40 
AGIOS tee oer 106, 823, 623 15.29 |] 1944......... 485,819,114 AQKGCalte lO Daerta neers 1,488,382,091 96.59 
NORD ys cectee 137,109,171 Ae Von helo 45. tee ee 498, 755, 181 AT S2 LOS oneeeeae ae 1,795,310,796 | 114.37 
19 ZO rec 227 , 859, 665 Aer |p TOE Goes con ans 502, 816, 251 ADO | OIG oe aes 4 2,084,905,554 | 129.35 
1 LS eee Pee 226, 583, 333 QA eS8u RL OAT, Pacer 644, 869,975 HleoSael Gotta 2,190,322,392 | 132.03 
VOSOL esate 279, 873,578 QR ADM ELO4SS: tet 820, 248, 865 GSO TAN RLODSP eee: 2,122,153,440 | 124.48 
1 Beginning with 1935, exchange equalization on gold production is included. 2 Value of Newfoundland 


production included from 1949. 


Current Production.—Mineral production in Canada reached its peak in 1957 when 
a total value of $2,190,322,392 was recorded. On the basis of preliminary figures, 1958 
production declined by about 3 p.c. The most striking gain in production was recorded 
in uranium which trebled its 1956 value to over $136,000,000 in 1957 and then more 
than doubled that figure in 1958. The value of uranium produced is now second only to 
crude petroleum in the Canadian mining economy. 


Downward trends, first apparent in values of copper, lead and zinc in 1957, became 
general for metals in 1958. Copper declined by $28,000,000, lead by $8,500,000, nickel 
by $62,000,000, and zine by nearly $7,000,000. The value of crude petroleum marketed 
declined by over $52,000,000 reflecting production cutbacks and market restrictions. 
Asbestos shipments were down by 100,000 tons, representing a 7-p.c. decline in value 
from the 1957 peak of $104,000,000. Combined values of gold and silver increased by 
$7,000,000 in 1958, reversing the 1957 trend when a high premium on the value of the 
Canadian dollar was reflected in a substantially lower value for relatively stable pro- 
duction. Increased activity in mining of these metals in 1958 brought production to nearly 
36,000,000 oz. t. 


Metallic minerals, other than uranium, showed substantial declines in value in almost 
every area as a result of marked price declines and narrowing markets. These factors are 
sharply illustrated by production and value figures now available for lead and zinc. 
Despite increased production of over 4,000 tons in 1958, values for lead declined by over 
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$8,500,000, and though there was an increase of nearly 15,000 tons in zinc production 
the total output was valued at $7,000,000 less than the 1957 output. Shipments of iron 
ore dropped by over 28 p.c. Nickel production declined by 26 p.c. to a value of $197,000,000 
from the 1957 value of over $259,000,000, partly because of planned reduction in output 
and partly because of a prolonged labour dispute. 


The value of non-metallic minerals, which had climbed to $169,000,000 in 1957, 
dropped back by $11,000,000 in 1958. Most of this 6.4-p.c. decline was attributable to 
reduction in asbestos output and to a $3,600,000 drop in the value of titanium dioxide 
recoveries. Salt production rose steadily to a total value of over $15,000,000 in 1958 and 
increased prices for gypsum brought the 1958 value to over $8,000,000, although pro- 
duction decreased slightly in both 1957 and 1958. 


| In the mineral fuels group, natural gas production increased in value by 24 p.c. in 

1957 and again by 36 p.c. in 1958. Preliminary figures for 1958 give a total production of 
—337,996,000,000 cu. ft. The production of crude petroleum maintained its accustomed 
place as the greatest single dollar producer in the minerals field. The highest production of 
crude petroleum in Canada’s history was reached in 1957 when 181,848,000 bbl. were 
produced with a total value in excess of $453,000,000. Production in 1958 fell by 8.4 p.c. 
to a total of 166,476,268 bbl., valued at just over $401,000,000, mainly as a result of 
restricted markets and reduced demand. Coal has declined fairly steadily in volume and 
value in Canada since 1951. The volume rate of decline was 12 p.c. in 1957 and 13 p.c. 
in 1958. 


In the structural materials group, production of cement levelled off at just over 
6,000,000 tons in both 1957 and 1958. Better prices, however, raised the value of cement 
production by nearly $20,000,000 since 1956. Sand and gravel production reached a 
peak of 168,000,000 tons in 1958. Clay products attained a new production peak valued 
at nearly $43,000,000 in 1958, an increase of 18 p.c. Production of stone rose Dy 21. psc; 
in 1957 and levelled off at 40,000,000 tons valued at $57,000,000 in 1958. The rate of 
increase in all structural materials slowed from 14 p.c. in 1957 to 5 p.c. in 1958. 


2.—Quantity and Value of Minerals Produced, 1956-58 


1956 1957 1958P 
Mineral 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
$ $ $ 
TED Lees a il ad a ih ama aes 1,146,349,595 abe 1,159,579,226 we 1,142,140,007 
PANGUINONY se ee lb. 2,140, 432 687, 527 1,360, 731 370, 442 925,000 292,153 
We PeOTI GH sprees oxy the 2 + 285, 861 544, 900 319,941 584,917 457,088 861,185 
BEACUINIUIN secs cs occ a 2,339,421 3,977,016 2,368, 130 4,025, 821 1,841, 425 2,798, 965 
arora. 132, 9s.) * 394, 900 515,305 221, 225 282,378 70, 259 85, 807 
1007 Peete eae een ee A 3,516,670 9,065, 493 3,922,649 7,784, 423 2,521,240 5,196,088 
RGOIDOLY otis oc nino ce 709,720,590 | 292,958,091 | 718,218,535 | 206,897,988 | 698,929,034 | 178,077,588 
alee er en, were eS oz. t.| 4,383,863 | 151,024,080 4,433,894 | 148,757,143 4,534,455 | 154,065,491 
Set... se 363, 192 795,390 384, 360 693,770 69,000 155, 250 
MEMOLO,.... 20 cases see ton | 22,348,278 | 160,362,118 | 22,272,174 | 167,221,425 | 15,878,481 | 121,437,285 
ion, remelt... oasa:... Ss 159, 874 7,996, 897 187,529 | 10,083,434 118,000 6,342, 500 
eR pee Ib. | 377,708,904 | 58,582,651 | 362,968,529 | 50,670,407 | 371,540,693 42,095, 560 
Magnesium............ rid 19, 212, 298 6,079,890 | 16,770,371 5,254,896 | 11,620,205 3,591, 064 
Manganese ore.............. as, 1,900 _ — — — 
Molybdenum.......... lb. 841, 647 955, 828 783,739 1,166,557 566, 600 781,231 
ee ie aS lige “| 357,030,311 | 222,204,860 | 375,916,551 | 258,977,309 | 278,082,795 | 196,733,985 
Palladium, rhodium, 

Lib 2 eee ee oz. t. 163, 451 6,681,098 216, 582 7, 896, 209 150, 720 4,491,809 
BBMANUG.. 2... ao6... 6s ‘. 151,357 | 15,725,992 199,565 | 17,835,124 144, 565 9,277,140 
St lb. 330,389 4, 460, 252 321,392 SreoDgol2 403, 264 2,624, 480 
ane eel ge oz. t.| 28,431,847 | 25,497,681 | 28,823,298 | 25,182,915 | 31,311,378 27,200, 192 
Beers...) 2... ss. lb. 7, 867 13, 767 31,524 55, 167 43, 278 74,554 
os} eee - 756, 934 670, 441 709, 102 580,342 718, 000 692,870 
Miganium ore.......... ton 2,310 16,561 10,770 97,075 5, 415 36, 100 
os ee Ib. 25201430 6, 362, 368 1,921, 483 5, 279,275 690,977 1,900, 187 
MUMeMini............-. oe 4,581,060 | 45,732,145 | 13,271,414 | 136,304,364 | 28,237,332 | 290,228, 356 
ES Me 845,285,125 | 125,437,344 | 827,481,656 | 100,042,533 | 857,275,945 93, 100, 167 
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2.—Quantity and Value of Minerals Produced, 1956-58—concluded 


1956 1957 1958P 
Mineral 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
$ $ $ 
Non-metallics............... a 160,341,599 i 169,061,110 be 158, 131, 982 
Arsenious oxide........ lb. 1,790,381 77,612 3,697,317 187; 112 2,249, 866 58, 496 
INS DeStOS qme eee ane eee ton 1,014,249 | 99,859,969 1,046,086 | 104, 489,431 942,135 96, 168,029 
Barite: |, setae cee erase - 320, 835 3,031,034 228,048 2,992,913 201,329 2,067,916 
Diatomite toes es ae e 3 2 40 120 2,400 6 270 
Reldspatiecr acer ah 18, 153 364, 849 20, 450 393, 284 17,750 328,105 
Piluorsparios sence cts -S 140,071 3, 407, 582 66, 245 1,756, 841 R 1, 552) 250 
Uy PSU ashlee corer ee 4,895,811 7,260, 236 4,577,492 7,745, 105 4,043, 364 8, 302,037 
EronkOxide Sioaciac seer - 8, 803 186, 225 7,518 187,211 2,060 162,160 
WGithia cca ORE cee lb. 4,789,360 2,643,950 5,140, 257 2, 827, 143 3,938, 000 2,030,000 
Magnesitic dolomite 
AnGIDIUCILGae tetera. gee nt 2,783,181 Le 3,046, 298 ee 2,547, 428 
MiGa Stree ores «s lb. 1,843, 811 95, 666 1, 282,416 111,583 1,072,703 92,736 
Mineral water......... gal. 292,526 149, 867 348, 710 185, 167 347, 500 185,000 
Nepheline syenite...... ton 180,006 2,574, 140 200,016 2,754,060 200, 149 2,636, 142 
Peat moss’... cde oe te 128,054 4,240,714 137, 747 4,734,504 146, 064 5,534, 549 
Pyrite, pyrrhotite..... i 1,046, 740 4,538,785 1,166, 416 4,808, 228 1,181,281 4,496,372 
Quartz ee gee en eee ie 2,142, 234 3,036, 543 2,139, 246 3,185,186 1,403,737 2,509,034 
Salter eee ce “I 1,590,804 | 12,144,476 1,771,559 13,989, 703 1,863, 866 15, 482, 850 
Silicaybricks.. ack see M 5,799 736, 817 4,308 655, 903 2,598 402,189 
Soapstone and talc!.... ton 29, 326 365, 226 34, 725 427,673 33, 494 427, 459 
Sodium carbonate..... oe — — — — 53 800 
Sodium sulphate....... a 181,063 2, 838, 186 157, 800 2,568,728 167, 897 2,764, 651 
Sulphur insmelter gas.. ‘ 236,088 2,323,590 235, 123 2,322, 067 236,478 2,326,080 
Sulphur, elemental..... i — — — — 99,645 1,988,586 - 
Titanium dioxide...... s 157,374 7,682,911 186, 422 9,740,570 ah 6, 068, 838 
Buels 028 oc sre odie es Se 518,761,191 Se 564,776,791 sa 507,732,436 
Goalie Bete eee ton 14,915,610 | 95,349,763 13,189,155 | 90,220,670 11,441,695 78,217,621 
Natural gas........ M cu. ft.} 169,152,586 16,849,556 | 220,006,682 | 20,962,501 | 337,996,000 28, 487, 600 
Petroleum, crude...... bbl.| 171,981,413 | 406,561,872 | 181,848,004 | 453,593, 620 166,476,268 | 401,027,215 
Structural Materials......... 259, 453, 169 296,905, 265 314,149,015 
Clay products (brick, 
tilevetey)F S. ti. eeee eek + a 37, 784, 980 ne 35,922,158 & 42,611,899 
Gement rats ere teres ton 5,021,683 | 75,233,321 6,049,098 | 93,167,477 6,068,977 95, 869, 547 
EAM. Oe eae ee cs 1,295,699 15, 667,598 1,378,617 16, 678,614 1,612,761 20,439,311 - 
Sand and gravel....... “ 148,801,268 | 81,957,352 | 159,829,512 | 91,939,354 167, 943, 857 97,528, 752 
Stone) cee eee ie 33,257,318 | 48,809,918 | 40,282,081 | 59,197,662 40,516,905 57,699, 506 
Grand Totals............ 2,084,905,554 2,199,322,392 2,122,153,440 


1 Includes pyrophyllite. 


Analysis of Current Value and Volume.—To assist in clearer and simpler inter- 
pretation of the trends in mineral production in Canada over the ten years 1949-58, the 
percentage of the total value contributed by each principal mineral in each year is given 
in Table 3. Values upon which percentages in this table are based are the annual values 
of mineral production, expressed in Canadian currency, as shown in Tables 1 and 2. 


3.—Percentage of the Total Value Contributed by Principal Minerals, 1949-58 


Mineral 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 | 1958P 

p.c p.c. p.c p.c. p.c. p.c p.c p.c. p.c. p.c 
Metallics! ys fae es tree 59.8 | 59.0 | 59.9 | 56.7 53.0 | S3e0 56.1 | 54.9 2.9 | 53.8 
COppere es ik er eee aa ae ee eG 11.8 ES 11.4 ies 11.8 13.4 14.1 9.4 8.4 
Golde. Bee een at Ghar: 16.5 16.2 13.0 11.9 10.4 10.0 8.7 Ta) 6.8 thas: 
TROMLORG. <0 Glee cue es 3.9 3.8 4,2 4.6 G2 6.2 6.2 Wee 6 tie 
Tea dare, <n. eee eo chs Be eaoe 5.6 4.6 AP i Ane Ser 3.9 3.2 2.8 Dae Peis 
INickel@ es fern. soca eae 11.0 10.7 Deal 11.8 12.0 inal 12.0 10.8 11.8 9.3 
Platinum metals...............-. 7) 7 1.8 1.4 AS) 1.4 Wa ot 122 0.6 
Silver! Mt hk AR ae eee 15 1.8 1.8 1.6 1.8 EG, 1.4 (bay 1.1 1.3 
Uranium. .....- 5.6.1. s sees nese — — — — —_— 1.8 ie! Pans 6.2 13a 
TDR CN OLA ABU EE Ne lott 8.5 9.4 10.9 10.1 7.2 6.1 6.6 Gssdlt 4.6 4,4 


1 Includes minor items not specified. 
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Mineral 1949 | 1950 } 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 |} 1956 | 1957 | 1958P 
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1 Includes minor items not specified. 


The total volume of mineral output attained a wartime peak in 1941 when the pro- 
duction index* stood at 132. Principally because of the steady recession in the mining of 
gold and other major metals during the next five years, the index gradually declined and 
reached a ten-year low point of 97 in 1946. Since then, sharp gains in the production of 
petroleum and other non-metallics together with substantial increases in metals output 
resulted in a sustained advance to a record high level of 290.1 in 1957. 


* The construction of this index, which is a component of the revised index of industrial production, is described 
in DBS Reference Paper, Revised Index of Industrial Production, 1935-51. 
4.—Indexes of the Volume of Production of the Principal Mining Industries, 1948-57 
(1935-39 = 100) 
Nortr.—Comparable figures from 1935 are given in the 1954 Year Book, p. 523. 
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Subsection 2.—Provincial Distribution of Mineral Production 


The decline in mineral production was general across the country except in Ontario, 
Saskatchewan and the Northwest Territories, where uranium is produced. 


Ontario again Jed the provinces in mineral output, producing 34 p.c. of the total in 
1957 and increasing its contribution to 37 p.c. in 1958. The value rate of increase within the 
province was 15 p.c. in 1957, but only 6 p.c. in 1958. The greatest gain was, of course, 
in uranium, which offset major declines in nickel, copper and iron ore. Alberta took over 
second place in production in 1957 with 18.7 p.c. of the total, edging out Quebec with a 
contribution of 18.5 p.c. In 1958, however, Quebec regained second place with 17.5 p.c. 
of the total. Alberta’s contribution of 16.0 p.c. in 1958 reflected the decline in petroleum 
output which forms the major share of mineral contributions in that province. British 
Columbia ranked fourth in mineral output in 1957 with a contribution of 8.2 p.c., but 
gave way to Saskatchewan in 1958 with a 10.1-p.c. contribution. The decline in British 
Columbia during 1958 was 12 p.c., whereas Saskatchewan showed an increase of 23 p.c. 
Manitoba’s production declined 6 p.c. in 1957 but, because of lower marketings of nickel, 
sobalt, zinc and petroleum, the rate of decrease doubled in the following year. 


An encouraging increase of 26 p.c. in production in New Brunswick in 1957 was 
offset in 1958 by an equally sharp decline owing to greatly curtailed production of copper 
and lead and a major decline in output of sand and gravel. Nova Scotia registered a 
3-p.c. increase in 1957, but decreased shipments of coal and barite caused a drop of nearly 
6 p.c. in 1958. Each of these provinces contributed just over 3 p.c. of the total national 
production in both years. N ewfoundland increased its production of copper, lead and 
zinc, but the reduced demand for iron ore accounted for most of the 16-p.c. decrease in 
value of production in the province in 1958. 

The Northwest Territories increased its contribution to almost 1.2 p.c. of the total 
national output by recording an advance of 15 p.c. as compared with a decline of 3 p.c. 
in 1957. 

5. Value of Mineral Production, by Province, 1949-58 


Nore.—Figures from 1899 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1933 edition. 
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Subsection 3.—Production of Metallic Minerals 


The metallic minerals of greatest dollar value in Canada during 1958 were: uranium, 
nickel, copper, iron ore, gold, zinc, lead and silver. A striking advance was recorded by 
uranium which became the most valuable of Canada’s metals, having moved up from sixth 
position in 1957. The value of uranium produced was nearly $100,000,000 higher than the 
value of nickel which was in second place among the metals. The changes in production 
and in order of importance of the principal metals during 1957 and 1958 have already been 
dealt with in Subsection 1, pp. 489-490. The following statistical information gives a 
comparison of quantity and value figures for each of the principal metals over the ten-year 
period, 1949-58. 


Uranium.—Uranium mineralization has been found in Canada at intervals along 
_ the western and southern edges of the Canadian Shield but production is concentrated in 
four areas within this belt—at Great Bear Lake in the Northwest Territories, Beaverlodge 
in northern Saskatchewan, and Elliot Lake and Bancroft in Ontario. Although output 
of uranium first began in the Northwest Territories in 1942, figures were not available 
until 1954 because of government restrictions. However, it is since that time that the 
large mines and mills of Saskatchewan and Ontario have come into production. Ontario 
now contributes well over 75 p.c. of the total value of production, the great mines and 
mills of its Elliot Lake area constituting the largest uranium-producing camp in the world. 
At the end of 1958 the industry had in operation a total of 24 mines and 19 mills with a 
capacity in excess of 42,150 tons of ore a day. 


7.—Production and Value of Uranium (U303), by Province, 1954-58 


[iia 


Ontario Saskatchewan Alberta Canada 
Year 
Quantity! Value Quantity! Value Quantity! Value Quantity! Value 
E HPP BL fi Gy Ib. : fe, | eg Ib. $ 
AES dl ie epee = = As 10, 981, 417 ce 15, 486, 157 is 26, 467,574 
DDD cs on 4 oe 487,054 x 12,312,471 ai 18, 232,079 56 26,031, 604 
19567...... 906,614 | 9,361,867 | 2,780,534 | 27, 194, 202 873,912 | 9,176,076 || 4,561,060 45,732, 145 
Led 7,970,598 | 82,940,763 | 4,462,552 | 44, 561, 832 838,264 | 8,801,769 || 13,271,414 | 136,304,364 
OS) re 21,403,832 | 221,895,356 | 5,869,500 | 58, 705, 000 964,000 | 9,628,000 || 28, 237,332 | 290,228,356 


1 Figures for 1956 include radium salts, silver, cobalt and uranium oxides; figures for 1957-58 are for uranium 
oxide (U3Qs). 


Nickel.—The output of nickel reached a peak in 1957, both in quantity and value. 
The steadily upward trend throughout the postwar period was halted in 1958—a rise in 
world stocks bringing about a decrease in nickel prices—and curtailed production was 
reflected in a 26-p.c. decrease in tonnage and a 24-p.c. decrease in value. About 95 p.c. 
of the 1958 production shown in Table 8 came from the Sudbury area of Ontario and most 
of the remainder from Lynn Lake in Manitoba. A new mine at Rankin Inlet on Hudson 
Bay in the Northwest Territories started production in 1957 with about 1,000 tons of 
nickel. 

Canada uses only about 4,000 tons of refined nickel annually. Exports amounted to 
85,168 tons in 1958, mostly to the United States, and exports of nickel in matte, etc., 
amounted to 67,659 tons. 
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8.—Quantity and Value of Nickel Produced, 1949-58 


Nore.—Figures from 1889 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1929 
edition. 


Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ 
19494 ere be ctor cxcote te ae o 128, 690 99,5178; 280: 1.19545 cats a5 cowie <i pee ate 166, 299 180, 173, 392 
DS eek RIAA dh OD EGE OT 123, 659 TADTIO4SG Sb LOSSea. eieite > iteret seit essere 174, 928 215, 866, 007 
1h)59 ae Aa ones Gane ke 63 6 gaceot 137,903 151, 269,994 || 19567... ww. eens e ne eee 178,515 222,204, 860 
O52 ete cere a setae aie aeomecaerehs hs 140, 559 aA" ial Iie SaWlaoonomobocua cdot 187,958 258,977,309 
LOSS cee ister nikon eens mtniage 143, 643 16nd 30509 80N LO DSP: erettecissetis cence 139,041 196, 733, 985 


Copper.—Production of copper reached its peak value in 1956 but in 1957 declining 
prices began to have their effect. In that year, although the quantity produced increased 
by almost 4,300 tons, the value dropped by more than $86,000,000. By 1958 producers, 
particularly in Ontario, Manitoba and British Columbia, cut production and some low- 
grade producers suspended operations, bringing the total quantity down from 1957 by 
nearly 3 p.c. and the total value down by almost 14 p.c. In Newfoundland, however, 
copper production showed a fourfold increase, and in Quebec and Saskatchewan the 
quantity produced was also higher than in 1957. The over-all decrease in operations 
brought copper down from first place,among Canada’s metals to third. 


9.—Copper Production, by Province and Total Value, 1949-58 


be ere fs from 1886 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
916-1 7 edition. 


eis Canada 
Year f ste od Quebec Ontario | Manitoba pean eee "quae avai 
tons tons tons tons tons tons tons $ 

Eee erm eace 3,617 67, 822 113,042 16, 960 34, 960 27,055 263, 456 104, 719, 151 
1950, ees Sy 2a 72,891 117,210 20,817 28, 982 21,086 264, 207 123, 211, 407 
TOD ec cciehetece’s 2,899 68, 866 128, 808 15, 839 31,625 21,932 269,970! 149,026, 216! 
AQ5 2B Reet. ae 2,959 68, 846 125, 343 9,374 30,344 20, 786 258, 038? 146, 679, 0402 
RES oe asoarice 2,814 54, 920 130, 582 9,411 30, 588 24, 148 253, 2523 150, 953, 7428 
19545 8c eee 3,481 83,930 140,776 12,274 36, 192 25,088 302, 7324 175,712, 6934 
1955 Vee cits ois. 3,052 101,021 146, 407 19,379: 32,945 22,127 325, 9945 239,756, 455° 
19568 ea. ck os 3,108 122,300 156,271 17,973 33, 116 21, 682 354, 8605 292,958,0916 
OEY stat td eoion 4,536 112, 409 171,703 18,551 30,597 15,410 359, 1097 206, 897, 9887 
IG5SD ER eee sts 18,628 131, 854 140, 736 13,007 37, 673 6,759 349, 4658 178,077, 5888 

1 Includes one ton valued at $536 produced in N.W.T. 2 Includes 383 tons valued at $218,663 produced in 
Nova Scotia and 3 tons valued at $1,969 produced in N.W.T. 3 Includes 788 tons valued at $471,962 produced 
in Nova Scotia. 4 Includes 991 tons valued at $577,868 produced in Nova Scotia. 5 Includes 1,028 tons 
valued at $757,758 produced in Nova Scotia and 35 tons valued at $26,290 produced in New Brunswick. 6 In- 


cludes 404 tons valued at $334,704 produced in Nova Scotia and 6 tons valued at $5,272 produced in New Brunswick. 
7 Includes 5,738 tons valued at $3,322,400 produced in New Brunswick and 165 tons valued at $95,672 produced in 
N.W.T. 8 Includes 355 tons valued at $180,780 produced in New Brunswick and 453 tons valued at $230,395 
produced in N.W.T. 


Iron Ore.—Shipments of iron ore from Canadian mines, after all but retaining in 1957 
the high point of 22,348,278 tons reached the previous year, recorded a considerable drop 
to 15,878,481 tons in 1958. The value of production decreased from $167,221,425 in 1957 
to $121,437,285 in 1958. All producing provinces—Newfoundland, Quebec, Ontario and 
British Columbia—contributed to the decline. 
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This levelling-off in production was the result of a slackening in steel production in 
the United States and an increase in ore stocks both in that country and in Canada. 
Exports of iron, in the form of ore or concentrates, in 1958 amounted to 13,878,272 tons 
valued at $107,674,258, compared with 20,129,501 tons valued at $152,281,394 in 1957. 
Of the 1958 tonnage, almost 70 p.c. went to the United States and most of the remainder 
to Europe, mainly to the United Kingdom. A small quantity was shipped from British 
Columbia to Japan. 


10.—Iron Ore Shipments and Production of Pig-Iron, Ferro-Alloys and Steel Ingots 
and Castings, 1949-58 


eee ee from 1886 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books, beginning with the 
1936 edition. 


a 


Tron Ore Shipments : - Production 

from Canadian Mines Production of Pig-Iron Production | of Steel 

Year li =e of Ferro- Ingots 

Quantity Value eee Ontario Canada Alloys! Cc fe os 

tons $ tons tons tons tons tons 

EES See oe eee 3,675,096 | 21,203,907 472, 885 1,681,600 2,154, 485 202,092 3,190,377 
RS I. OO Sh A 3,605,261 | 23,413,547 513,029 1, 804, 092 Anoliete 180, 499 3,380,010 
IE) | os RR ae ok Wrage he ee 4,680,510 | 31,141,112 485,900 2,066, 993 2,552, 893 266, 252 3,568, 720 
RN DR kee en 5,271,849 | 33,744,311 395, 262 2,286,323 2,681,585 232,107 3, 7035111 
BUDO MRS ER |. em Beh. 6,509,818 | 44, 102,944 440,005 2,572, 263 3,012, 268 153, 660 4,116,068 
oe Se eee Sees oe 7,361,598 | 49,666,507 314, 297 1, 896, 732 2,211,029 116, 141 3,195,030 
SES Sa ec oe ee ee 16,283,177 | 110,435,850 402,759 2,812,608 S219, O67 189, 805 4,534,672 
BDU. Hi or sche kaw. Soe 22,348,278 | 160,362,118 466, 306 3,101, 897 3,568, 203 240, 480 5,301, 202 
BRI Cae os 22,272,174 | 167,221,425 522, 666 3,195,489 3,718, 155 230,031 5, 037, 864 
BOSD Yc e Ae 5 SiS ae 5 15,878,481 | 121,437,285 392,131 2,668, 831 3,060, 962 110,754 4. 345:2,2 


a Se Sree a ee 


1 Factory shipments since 1953. 


Gold.—Over the ten-year period 1949-58, Canada’s annual gold production has 
fluctuated narrowly between 4,100,000 oz. t. and 4,500,000 oz. t., and its value between 
$140,000,000 and $169,000,000. Estimates for 1958 show a slight increase in the quantity 


produced and a little larger increase in value over 1957, more 
increases in Ontario and Quebec. Newfoundland almost 
of 9,755 oz. t. and Saskatchewan output increased b 
provinces output declined. Ontario is by 
of the output in 1958, and Quebec is sec 


than accounted for by 
doubled its small 1957 production 
y 4,000 oz. t., but in the other producing 


far the leading producer, accounting for 58 p.c. 
Canada is the world’s third 
largest producer of gold, accounting for 11 p.c. of world output in 1957. 


ond with 23 p.c. 


11.—Quantity and Value of Gold Produced, by Province, 1949-58 


Nore.—Values are calculated at world prices in Canadian funds. 


sponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1916-17 edition. 


Figures from 1862 are given in the corre- 


a Newfoundland Nova Scotia Quebec Ontario 
ear = |————_—__ oa 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 

oz. t. $ oz. t $ oz. t. $ oz. t. $ 
eG... 9, 269 333, 684 64 2,304 964,184 | 34,710,624 | 2,354,509 | 84,762,324 
BUOD. .c.0:'6 9,254 352,115 65 2,473 1,094,645 | 41,651,242 2,481,110 94, 406, 236 
BODE ere cs: 8,515 313,778 17 626 | 1,067,306 | 39,330,226 | 2,462,979 | 90,760,776 
Be sie. oe 8,595 294, 551 1, 433 49,109 1,113,204 | 38,149,501 2,513, 691 86,144, 190 
BUS. sass 7,654 263, 451 3,248 111,796 | 1,021,698 | 35,166,845 | 2,182,437 | 75,119,481 
i) 6,528 222, 409 3,754 127,899 | 1,098,570 | 37,428,280 | 2,361,385 | 80,452,387 
HODD....... 6, 337 218,753 3, 880 133, 938 1,154,522 ! 39,854,099 2,523,040 87,095, 340 
1956° 8, 213 282,938 1,279 44,061 | 1,036,059 | 35,692,233 | 2,513,912 | 86,604,268 
LS rae 9,755 327, 280 45 1,510 | 1,006,895 | 33,781,327 | 2,578,206 | 86,498, 811 
1958P...... 17,000 577,660 | 26 883 | 1,061,363 | 36,065,115 | 2,668,264 | 90,667,612 
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11.— Quantity and Value of Gold Produced, by Province, 1949-58—concluded 


Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta British Columbia 
Year | ee eee 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value - 
OZ. t. $ oz. t. $ OZ. te $ oz. t. $ 
1949 Ace 137,399 4,946,364 94,208 3,391, 488 (ails 4,140 304, 307 10,955, 052 
NOS Ocoee 191,725 7,295, 136 79,784 3,035,781 152 5, 784 290, 490 11,053, 144 
ROS SE racine 163, 914 6,040, 231 110, 216 4,061, 460 97 3,574 289, 992 10, 686, 205 
19525 ae 141, 947 4, 864, 524 93, 585 3,207, 158 111 3, 804 273,059 OF357 foe 
IO BRS cb oes 131,309 4,519, 656 88, 327 3,040,215 65 2,200 264,976 9,120,474 
195438 oe 134, 944 4,597,542 101,785 3,467,815 195 6, 644 268, 508 9,148,068 
195925. 1s 123, 888 4,276,614 83, 580 2,885, 182 214 7,387 252,979 8,732, 835 
Oe eee 120, 232 4,141,992 82,687 2, 848, 567 119 4,100 196, 692 6,776,040 
195i eee 120, 008 4,026, 268 75, 236 2,524, 168 416 13,957 229,113 7,686,741 
1958P...... 88,759 | 38,016,031 89,179 | 3,030,302 282 9,582 204, 652 6,954,075 
* Northwest Territories Yukon Territory Canada 
ear Se | eee 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
oz. t. $ oz. t. $ oz. t. $ 

[GAGES Bir ARE Be rene elton 177,493 | 6,389, 748 81,970 | 2,950,920 || 4,123,518 | 148,446,648 
LO 5 OG. toc ee Mess cede ee tees 200, 663 7,635, 227 93,339 3,551, 549 4,441,227 | 168,988, 687 
Os he oN MA ech end See SB aco RE too QAQE2 TI Wolo e Odo 77,504 | 2,856,022 || 4,392,751 | 161,872,873 
GHD ae ANG Lica eetee es ao: cletetereratorelore crore 247, 581 8, 484, 601 78,519 2,690, 846 4,471,725 | 153,246,016 
SBE Gene ae ols 1s rn Brie Pe cred Pe 289,929 | 9,979,356 66,080 | 2,274,474 || 4,055,723 | 139,597,985 
1O54RA Me. ate ocurta eae ereas 308,563 | 10,512,741 82,208 | 2,800,826 || 4,366,440 | 148,764,611 
OG aed <5 ce Seer since she rsiemeneher a: eetateic. 321,321 | 11,092,001 72,201 2,492,379 4,541,962 | 156,788,528 
Oe ee oc OO Es ODOT Ooo OUD 352,669 | 12,149, 447 72,001 2,480, 434 4,383,863 | 151,024,080 
OE Fee ee oo hitee hace atte. «cue eteealekercean® re 340,018 | 11,407,604 73,962 2,481, 425 4,433,8941] 148,757,143! 
LO5SDS eS st MRD m cras cha cterercnener erates 335,720 | 11,392,475 69,210 | 2,351,756 |} 4,534,455 | 154,065, 491 


ee ee SS SE SE See 0 000 


1 Includes 240 oz. t. of gold valued at $8,052 produced in New Brunswick. 


Zinc.—In 1958 the estimated zine production (including refined zinc, zinc ores and 
concentrates) was higher than in the previous two years and only 4,720 tons lower than the 


peak production of 1955. However, depressed prices brought the value down to the lowest — 


point since 1954. Of the 1958 total, 252,000 tons were refined zinc, produced at Trail, B.C., 


and at Flin Flon, Man. The zinc concentrates produced in Eastern Canada were exported 


for further processing. 


12.— Quantity and Value of Zinc Produced, 1949-58 


ROAM ag from 1911 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1939 edition. 


pe eee eee ee 
a 


Average Average 
Year Quantity! Value Price Year Quantity! Value Price 
per lb per Ib 
tons $ cts tons $ cts 

LOAD AES. are WA 288, 264 76,372, 147 TS 25a RODS Se See eeeee 376, 491 90, 207, 285 11.98 
1950 ER ts cee 313), 227 98,040, 145 15.65 OSD? Sa ee eee 433, 357 118,306, 466 13.65 
195) Pieces ee det 341,112 135, 762, 643 19.90 TO5G thee ae as 2 422,642 125, 437,344 14.84 
MOSS SSE SS sen 32 371, 802 129, 8383, 285 17. 46 1957 Px. Morne eee 413,740 100, 042, 533 12.09 
JODStaRES a... ieee 401,762 96, 101,386 11.96 LOS SRr wea sain 428, 637 93, 100, 167 10.86 


1 Estimated foreign smelter recoveries and refined zinc produced in Canada. 


Lead.—Lead production in 1958 in the form of refined pig and recoverable lead in 


ore and concentrates was estimated to be about 2.3 p.c. higher than in 1957 but value 
Propped 17.0 p.c. Of the total production, British Columbia accounted for 144,684 tons 


a 
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or 77.0 p.c. The only lead refinery in Canada is located in that province at Trail. Silver- 
lead ores are mined at Keno Hill in Yukon Territory and lead also occurs in the complex 
ores at Buchans in Newfoundland. Lead concentrates are produced in Quebec, Ontario 
and New Brunswick. 


13.— Quantity and Value of Lead Produced from Canadian Ores, 1949-58 


, SA a from 1887 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1929 edition. 


Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ 
1 a er 159,775 50, 488, 879 1004 Tyas a see ee a 218, 495 58, 250, 831 
MRM O ir aa) ho Pee ict tenes 5 165, 697 47, 886, 452 QO Sasser ee cee 202,762 58,314, 500 
1D de ee ae 158, 231 58, 229, 146 LOGO eee farce omen ne Rte 188, 854 58,582, 651 
CUTE 2 ae See tena Oe 168, 842 54, 671,021 (i Nees dam, Noten Ravetes 181, 484 50, 670, 407 
BIDUN Se? hae oh ac tee ty ck 193,706 50,076, 822 WQGSE knee nce ane 185,770 42,095,560 


Silver.—Silver production in 1958 reached the record amount of 31,300,000 oz. t. 
with a peak value of $27,200,000 although the average price per oz. t. was the lowest since 
1954. Production of this metal is fairly widespread across the country, being mainly 
recovered as a by-product in the treatment of gold ores and ores of copper, lead, zinc, 
cobalt and nickel. British Columbia produced more than 10,000,000 oz. t. from silver- 
lead-zine ores and a large part of Ontario’s production of 8,081,625 oz. t. originated in the 
silver-cobalt ores mined at Cobalt. Yukon Territory is the third largest producer followed 
by Quebec. Canada’s annual output of silver is exceeded only by that of Mexico and the 


United States. 


14.—Quantity of Silver Produced, by Province, and Total Value 1949-58 


Norse.—Figures from 1887 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1916-17 


New- 


585, 966 
575, 524 
534, 519 
638, 524 
648, 389 


742,120 
701,792 
957,125 
1,196, 414 
1,591,250 


Nova 
Scotia 


1 
91, 886 
226, 225 


262,361 


Quebec 


3, 250,578 
4,343,379 
4,154, 290 
4, 536, 247 
4,571,373 


4,907,304 
4,786, 695 
4,063,966 
3, 645, 856 
3, 896, 659 


Fe pm | ee ee ff ec 


inal ee EE eee 


edition. 
Average 
Price per 
Year oz. t. 
(Canadian 
funds) 
cts. 
| oo SSR co ot PM a 74,25 
a cel Ee SA RR SE oe ie Oe 80.82 
Ripley Aine Felt Aes Se. Tes: 94.55 
«UE ed ce eae ee ee a Boece 83.52 
TUS) ee ee ar 84.01 
“LEH 6 aa Oe A Oe 83.26 
OND 25 Sextet Saree eee ee eee 88.18 
ROS bod ae an Mil 438 b> i 89.67 
MT cher Bone ee ec es. os 87.37 
TT SES oS Seg Gna Dengan | tae pe irepite 86.87 
Saskat- 
chewan 
oz. t. 
Re a ee i ke 1, 482, 009 
ee aka ge eae rae ae 1, 207,796 
Tn SE Rei Sa a 1, 454, 341 
| ES eres 1,179,514 
BNR PS Te ee Se 1,257, 622 
ay, ESSE 6 eee 1,474,370 
ON PEST ES ee nee een 1, 230, 179 
eee OY 2G 1,179,110 
I rt cree Boy gee icrars . xh 1,145,571 
ib cho 5 cow sink os ee 1,323, 813 


British 
Columbia 


oz. t. 


7,573, 506 
8, 528, 107 
8,342,414 
7,784,964 
9,308, 874 


10, 825, 614 
8,702, 122 
8,801,398 
8,584,991 

10, 115, 166 


Northwest 


Territories 


oz. t. 


70, 505 
62,111 
64, 228 
59, 258 
63, 592 


59,037 
58,477 
69,916 
69, 104 
73, 355 


Yukon 


Territory 


0%. ts 


1,562, 730 
3,202,779 
3, 442, 788 
4,028,551 
6,639, 127 


6,992,279 
5,712,219 
6, 192,706 
6, 484, 185 
5, 860, 499 


1 Includes relatively small quantities produced in New Brunswick and Alberta. 


Ontario Manitoba 
oz. t oz. t 
2,562, 859 554, 266 
4, 408, 620 893,099 
4,520, 094 613, 141 
6,491, 124 412,149 
5,154,619 429, 508 
5,443,721 411,125 
6,051,017 454,528 
6,626, 447 430, 124 
6,910, 130 407, 834 
8,081, 625 321,719 
Canada! 
oz. t $ 
17,641, 493 13,098, 808 
23,221,431 18, 767,561 
23,125, 825 21, 865, 467 
25, 222, 227 21,065, 603 
28, 299,335 238,774,271 
31,117,949 25, 907, 870 
27,984, 204 24,676, 472 
28, 431, 847 25, 497, 681 
28, 823, 298 25,182,915 
31,311,378 27,200, 192 
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Metals of the Platinum Group.—Production in 1958 was well below the peak of 
1957 and since prices of these metals declined during the year, the value dropped to little 
more than half that of the previous year. The whole production comes from the nickel- 
copper ores at Sudbury, Ont., and the metals are recovered in the form of residues in the 
electrolytic refinery tanks at Port Colborne, Ont., and at the refinery in Norway to which 
the Falconbridge Nickel Company Limited ships nickel-coppe” matte. 


15.—Quantity and Value of Platinum and Palladium! Produced, 1949-58 


Nore.—Figures from 1921 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1940 edition. 


Year Platinum Palladium! Year Platinum Palladium! 
oz. t. $ oz. t. $ OZ. t. $ oz. t. $ 
1949255. 153,784 | 11,603,002 182, 233 8,289,915 |] 1954.... 154,356 | 12,950, 469 189, 350 7,956, 087 
19504. 124,571 | 10,255,929 148, 741 7,578, 144 || 1955.... 170,494 | 14,747,732 214, 252 8,321, 633 
195i 153,483 | 14,542,515 164,905 7,950,107 || 19567... 151,357 | 15,725,992 163, 451 6, 681,098 
1952... 122,317 | 10,916,792 157, 407 7,559,109 |} 1957.... 199,565 | 17,835, 124 216, 582 7,896, 209 
1953eeene 137,545 | 12,550,981 166,018 7,495,409 || 1958p... 144, 565 9,277,140 150,720 4,491, 809 


1 Includes also iridium, rhodium, ruthenium. 


Subsection 4.—Production of Non-metallic Minerals 
(excluding Fuels) 


Asbestos is by far the most important item in this group in point of value, followed by 
salt, gypsum and sulphur. These four items are discussed separately below; the quantity 
and value of other non-metallic minerals produced are shown in Table 2, p. 521. 


Asbestos.—There was a 10-p.c. decline in the tonnage of asbestos produced in 1958 
as compared with the high point of 1957, and an 8-p.c. decrease in value. Quebec with 
eight producing mines accounted for 94.5 p.c. of the Canadian total, Ontario had one 
producer which recorded an output of 21,539 tons and one mine in British Columbia 
produced 30,045 tons. Asbestos is used to make fire-resistant cloth, brake linings, gaskets, 
siding and shingles, insulated pipe covering, and fire-resistant paper. 


16.—Quantity and Value of Asbestos Produced, 1949-58 


Norr.—Figures from 1896 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1911 
edition. 


Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ 
VOAQ oe. . ROT he onsale sere 574, 906 39, 746, 072 Do Hes A neeit anacaruackentee ec ae e 924,116 86, 409, 212 
WO5OS cxz setae astte eins eeackee are 875, 344 65, 854, 568 i MOS FESR ek ta len 5 crete eee 1,063,802 96,191,317 
ROBT So joke wetteerbere etek ere 973,198 81, 584, 345 LOB Gt eps ocr tee set asnteronetons 1,014,249 99, 859, 969 
LG ne aaa Weert eatin Ste o OY 929 , 339 89, 254, 913 OMB ECAC 5, Scan EM Cee Cr 1,046,086 104, 489, 431 
1953K ecko ce cei ees 911, 226 86, 052, 895 TOSSP Aan ceed ean Los 942,135 96, 168, 029 


Salt.—The production of salt in 1958 reached the record amount of 1,863,866 tons, 
a 5.2-p.c. increase in tonnage over 1957 and a 6.7-p.c. increase in value. The only pro- 
ducing province to record a decrease was Nova Scotia where output was reduced by 
nearly 15,000 tons between 1956 and 1958. Brine wells are operated in Nova Scotia, 
Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta and rock salt is mined in Nova Scotia 
and Ontario only. 
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17.—Quantity of Salt Produced, by Province, and Total Value 1949-58 


> Nore.—Figures from 1926 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1946 
edition. 


__ |. ©. VSLkT LL 


Year Lette Ontario Manitoba rad Alberta Canada 
tons tons tons tons tons tons $ 
JL ee See Ot 86, 612 607, 206 18,734 8,103 28,359 749,014 5, 566, 725 
MG cr US od cls ste cts 101, 930 696, 582 16,592 18, 186 25, 606 858, 896 7,011,306 
ODS Ge eee 127, 252 772,585 16,778 28,192 19,718 964,525 7,905,977 
1952. b minh oe en as Gaede es 138, 845 757,025 18, 113 33, 540 24, 380 971,903 7,774, 815 
LILES Ng ge nN Ret el 127, 819 749,046 18,078 35, 100 24, 885 954, 928 6,974, 501 
LE a a Sr 150,589 733, 066 17, 809 Dance 31,196 969, 887 8,340, 163 
ES Sen 144, 862 998,789 18,954 40,748 41,408 1,244,761 | 10,122,299 
RID eevee otis eS 132, 539 1,347,729 21,068 42,814 46, 654 1,590, 804 | 12,144,476 
CS eg a ee 122,763 1,538, 805 19,372 43,684 46,935 1,771,559 | 13,989,703 
Lp Ae SS eet ee 117, 800 1,624, 666 21,700 45, 500 54, 200 1,863,866 | 15,482,850 


OE Oe eee 


Gypsum.—Nova Scotia deposits provided over 77 p.c. of the 4,043,364 tons of 
gypsum mined in 1958. A decrease of 11 p.c. in total tonnage produced was offset by price 
increases which brought the value of production to over $8,300,000, for a net gain of 7 p.c. 
over the 1957 figure of nearly $7,800,000. Gypsum is exported in crude form to United 
States plants for processing. In Canada gypsum is used in the manufacture of plaster 
and wallboard and is added to Portland cement to control the setting. 


18.—Quantity of Gypsum Produced, by Province, and Total Value 1949-58 


3 Norr.—Figures from 1926 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1943-44 
edition. 


a) a.) eee eee 


New- Nova New A = British 
Year foundland Scotia Brunswick Ontario Manitoba Columbia Canada 
tons tons tons tons tons tons tons $ 
OAS Pe... — 2,555, 795 80, 436 203, 187 94,918 79,913 3,014, 249 5, 423, 690 
fee 1950....... —- 3, 185, 199 82,641 199,314 114, 555 84,627 | 3,666,336 | 6,707,506 
MOB ecco e« « — 3, 190,030 109, 469 262,581 134, 704 105,908 || 3,802,692 | 5,880,853 
1952....... 8,660 | 2,969,312 110, 183 278,992 130, 934 92,702 || 3,590,783 6,538,074 
a 26,531 3,050, 832 120,816 334, 495 163), 313 145,470 || 3,841,457 | 7,399,884 
ft ae 26,653 | 3,168,134 88, 856 357, 432 162,037 147,310 || 3,950,422 | 7,094,671 
RYO... 46, 459 3, 838, 847 90,096 366, 416 176,005 150,078 || 4,667,901 8,037, 153 
1956°...... 37,000 | 4,144,147 86,104 366, 956 185,986 75,618 || 4,895,811 7, 260, 236 
BT .c.0.a-0,- 29,465 | 38,842,027 93, 249 379,621 183, 708 49, 422 4,577,492 | 7,745,105 
PO58P> 2... 30,000 | 3,131,700 108, 738 431,126 270,000 71,800 || 4,043,364 8, 302, 037 


ee 


Sulphur.—Figures in Table 19 represent the quantity and value of sulphur contained 
in derivatives from smelter gases such as sulphur dioxide, sulphuric acid, etc., and in 
pyrite and pyrrhotite shipments. Sulphur refined from natural gas production is not 
included. 


In Canada sulphur is used in the treatment of sulphite pulps and in the manufacture 
of rayon, explosives, rubber goods, petroleum refining, matches and insecticides. 
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19.— Quantity and Value of Sulphur Produced from Smelter Gases and in Pyrite and 
Pyrrhotite Shipments, 1949-58 


ee ee 


Sulphur in Producers’ Shipments 
Smelter Gases Pyrite and Pyrrhotite 
Year A oar — — 
. ross ulphur 
Quantity Value Weight Gantent Value 
tons $ tons tons $ 
Gy Soe A eee, sone Geno aan A Cad GG one co 144, 290 1, 442, 900 250, 476 117,581 596, 154 
1050 Bae eee heal. oe ee eerelee ee 150, 685 1,506, 850 312,614 150, 487 682,810 
TOSS Ae eee Cus eee we ae a ote ak 156, 427 1,564,275 444,948 215,363 1,556,510 
i Rs ety aA ES es oct GOO OO Oe Come 160, 5471 1,605, 470 553, 987 263,241 2 2,245,713 
LOB Sere cere ae ssele nce etotefe Reese a ste. 172,200! 1,722,000 408, 257 186, 650 2 1, 450, 698 
TQ BAG ek ceptors cca Sats tte oes i rere t ote olers) are Qi oAy 2,212,470 687 , 928 311, 159 2 2,663, 499 
LOB Bee Anas ee te toes eeneiceeee ioe aoe 224, 4571 2,244,570 878, 452 403 , 986 2 3,740, 383 
HOE Gee ee ee core cie os coe venaets vane et ereme vate sie erebersyonsTeys 236, 088 2 2,323, 590 1,046,740 473, 605 4,538,785 
LOD ears re ee eran ore ere ete Wienscay 2385, b23i2 2,322, 067 1,166, 416 515,096 4, 808, 228 
LQ5 Bic. Wares eee ee eis seh ates Be oles seater 236, 478 2 2,326, 080 118i, 28h 508, 213 4,496,372 
ee Se en eee 
1 Does not include sulphur in acid made from roasting zinc sulphide concentrates at Arvida. 2 Includes 


sulphur in acid made from roasting zinc sulphide concentrates at Arvida. 


Subsection 5.—Production of Fuels 


Coal.—The production of coal continued its downward trend in 1958, recording a 
reduction of 11.4 p.c. in both quantity and value from 1907. All producing provinces 
except Saskatchewan shared in the decrease. Imports and exports were also considerably 
lower. 

29.—Coal Production, by Province, 1949-58 


: Nore.—Figures from 1874 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1911 
edition. 


Nova New Saskat- i iheree British Yukon 


Year Scotia Brunswick chewan Columbia | Territory Canada 
tons tons tons tons tons tons tons $ 
1049)7 fare 6,181,779 540,806 | 1,870,487 | 8,616,855 | 1,906,963 3,153 || 19,120,043 | 110,915,121 
1950 sec ere 6, 478, 405 607,116 | 2,203,223 | 8,116,220 | 1,730,445 3,703 || 19,139,112 | 110, 140,399 
re eae hs 6,307, 629 653,439 | 2,223,318 | 7,659,329 | 1,789,412 3,696 || 18,586,823 | 109,038, 855 
1952 ee eeeoe 5,905, 265 742,823 | 2,083,465 | 7,194,757 | 1,644,250 8,442 || 17,579,002 | 111,026, 149 
1OSSEe ee. 5, 787, 026 721,252 | 2,021,304 | 5,917,474 | 1,443,006 10,611 || 15,900,673 | 102,721,875 
1954 ya. 5, 842, 896 781,271 | 2,116,740 | 4,859,049 | 1,299,510 14,113 || 14,913,579 | 96,600, 266 
1955 sen 5, 731, 026 877,838 | 2,293,816 | 4,455,279 | 1,453,881 7,040 || 14,818,880 | 93,579,471 
19562 seen 5,775,025 988,266 | 2,341,641 | 4,328,787 | 1,472,519 9,372 || 14,915,610 | 95.349, 763 
NONE san doe 5,685,770 976,597 | 2,248,812 | 3,156,546 1,113,699 7,731 || 18,189,155 | 90,220,670 
1958P...... 5, 269, 879 790,719 | 2,253,176 | 2,519,901 849,091 4,344 || 11,687,110 | 79,963,327 


ee rE | Ee ee ee eee 


21._Imports of Anthracite, Bituminous and Lignite Coal, 1919-58 


Nee from 1868 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1911 editon. 


Saab abe Sark. seaet) 2 a eee 2) es ee Se eS eee 


Year Anthracite! Bituminous? Lignite Totals? 
tons $ tons $ tons $ tons $ 
VQAOK tomes S007 ote Parete 3,945,135 | 45,656,328 | 18,233,528 | 95,403,106 | 16, 547 | 89,629 || 22,195,210 | 141, 149,063 
1950... a Rese otsepe 4,286,383 | 54,285,320 | 22,660,969 | 120,443,963 7,471 | 34,848 |} 26,954,823 | 174, 764, 131 
1 0159) Letina ane career 3,853,431 | 51,244,639 | 22,938, 824 | 116,802,323 9,150 | 42,486 || 26,801,405 | 168,089, 448 
19527 Sets... n ee 3,894,863 | 49,430,308 | 21,030,503 | 101,203,443 7,487 | 33,403 || 24,932,853 | 150, 667,154 
Oe ites ccc bc ortccter 2,989,054 | 40,088,265 | 20,278,425 | 96,464,453 3,062 | 14,735 |] 28, 265, 541 136, 567, 453 
TOBA ec deen ioe 2,754,882 | 33,163,183 | 15,822,283 | 71,617,515 | 2,824 | 14,500 } 18, 579,989 | 104,795,198 
Arava rie tein Seo 2.646.503 | 30,190,088 | 17,094,480 | 76,352,171 | 1,548 | 8,663 | 19, 742,531 | 106,550, 922 
1956 RE et 2,545,627 | 30,060,480 | 20,065,807 | 98,666,368 1,940 9,822 || 22,613,374 | 128,736,670 
LUO I aeeelny Arman oh Re 1,925,498 | 24,605,035 | 17,548,585 | 93,027,907 2,166 | 11,087 || 19,476,249 | 117,644,029 
G58 ed uble sa teeieke 1,556,018 | 19,130,513 | 12,934,262 | 68,880,374 1,035 5,095 || 14,491,315 88,015, 982 
ie ge i alas ping Ositea parie’ fein Gast i eee 
1 Includes anthracite dust. 2 Includes coal ex-warehoused for ships’ stores. 3 Canada also — 


imported 186,971 tons of briquettes of coal or coke valued at $2,185,707 in 1949, 191,134 tons valued at $2,316,570 
in 1950, 170,157 tons valued at $2,061,798 in 1951, 155,597 tons valued at $1,868,619 in 1952, 128,673 tons valued at 
$1,601,376 in 1953, 128,163 tons valued at $1,583,610 in 1954, 124,216 tons valued at $1,536,347 in 1955, 126,724 tons 
valued at $1,581,699 in 1956, and 73,306 tons valued at $937,679 in 1957. 


23 
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22.—Exports of Domestic Coal, 1949-58 


’ Norr.—Figures from 1868 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1911 
edition. 


—_—06Uu0.06oo0¥00¥>.o—e—ouuNuN0N0NS0m0@MmNM09BS 


Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ 
BING eee OC Cares et Pee es os 432,043 DiMO9 Sue NODE sc iad e nase cecclckl an 219,346 1,716, 435 
1950 De stem as fe cecbt aae drute, Ss shaye 394, 961 Sst S O20 il eh Ota ac hitrs ikea claaseraie <b ois 592,782 4, 870, 598 
pl Ae EY Nee 435, 083 OSI; 0UTET LODO a tae ee ep ee ee oe 594, 166 4,710,030 
Base. ik iter cis POs hse pk 388, 960 3, 203, 522 1957 me SAM leita AGT, Cope 396,311 3,357,959 
SS Se eee ee 255, 274 BI 9D GOB de LOSS iitacersscedyrs sasrstsininctoaorasiorwia 338, 544 2,907, 513 


a ka i lh 


The sources of coal consumed in Canada in the years 1949-57 are shown in Table 23 
and detailed figures of coal made available for consumption in 1957 and 1958 are given in 
Table 24; the difference between the totals of the two tables in the same year is accounted 
for by the fact that coal received may be held in bond at Canadian ports and not cleared 
for consumption until required, and coal received in previous years may be taken out of 
bond (cleared for consumption) in a later year. Normally the coal made available for 
consumption is greater than the apparent domestic consumption as coal is landed at 
Canadian ports and re-exported or ex-warehoused for ships’ stores without being taken 
out of bond but, while remaining in bond at the port, it is available for domestic consumption 
if required. Consumption figures for 1958 were not available at time of writing. 


23.—Consumption of Canadian and Imported Coal in Canada, 1949-57 


Notr.—Figures from 1886 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1921 
edition. 


| [SP i. ee 


Imported Coal ‘Entered for Consumption’ Con- 

t Grand RUE 
Year Canadian Coal! From From Total tion 
United United Total? eee per 

States Kingdom Capita’ 
tons p.c tons tons tons p.c tons tons 
OIA i on ees 18,104,626 | 45.3 || 21,501,583 331,457 | 21,833,057 | 54.7 || 39,937,683 | 2.97 
HUIS Ves Se cepa ee Ore a a 18,224,944 | 40.6 |) 26,224, 893 423,874 | 26,649,049 | 59.4 || 44,873,993 | 3.27 
SE ae ee 17,571,154 | 39.8 || 26,232,211 291,656 | 26,523,921 | 60.2 || 44,095,075 | 2.92 
UP shadhten ae ae 16,749,416 | 40.5 || 24,248 804 356,032 | 24,603,789 | 59.5 || 41,353,205 | 2.87 
| EBS eae Seong eee g 15,240,105 | 40.0 |} 22,548,793 352,383 | 22,900,392 | 60.0 || 38,140,497 | 2.58 
Bape eee eM |S. Re UNS 14,466,212 | 44.0 || 18,054,962 266,304 | 18,322,056 | 56.0 || 32,788,268 | 2.16 
“ST BR SECS is oer 14,060,039 | 42.1 19, 053, 434 269,898 | 19,322,184 | 57.9 || 33,382,173 | 2.14 
| ES ER ai ie 14,115,095 | 38.9 || 22,045, 485 153,404 | 22,198,049 | 61.1 |) 36,313,144] 2.26 
Bt RA ne 8. SS. Ee: 12,478,626 | 39.6 || 18,902,822 134,671 | 19,037,493 | 60.4 |] 31,516,119 | 1.90 


1 The sum of Canadian coal mines’ sales, collier 


making coke, etc., less the tonnage of coal exported. 


United Kingdom and the United States. 
coal re-exported from Canada and bitum 
estimates of population given at p. 162. 


y consumption, coal supplied to employees and coal used in 


2 Includes small tonnages from countries other than the 


Deductions have been made from thi 
inous coal ex 


0 s column to take account of foreign 
-warehoused for ships’ stores. 


3 Figures based on 
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24.—Coal Made Available for Consumption in Canada, 1957 and 1958 
Norse.— Details by provinces are given in DBS annual report, The Coal Mining Industry. 
Canadian Coal Coal 
——— Coal Imported! Made Available 
Grade Produced Exported for Consumption 
1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 
tons tons tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Anthracite...... — — _ — 1,897,790 1, 494, 702 1, 897,790 1,494, 702 
Bituminous...... 9,050,742 7,748,289 | 273,446 | 212,823 | 18,039,348 11, 831,203 |) 26,816, 639 19,366, 669 
Subbituminous. .} 1,889,601 1,685, 645 611 1,086 — —_ 1,888, 990 1, 684, 559 
Weignite le, occ et: 2,248, 812 2,253, 176 9,393 8,341 — — 2,239, 419 2,244,835 
Totals...... 13,189,155 | 11,687,110 | 283,450 | 222,250 | 19,937,133 13,325,905 || 32,842,838 | 24,790,765 


5 Dr ee aaa eG ns a a es Se 


1 Coal reaching Canadian ports whether or not it is cleared through customs, exclusive of 64,942 tons of imported 
briquettes in 1957 and 35,905 tons in 1958. 


Petroleum.—The upward climb of crude petroleum production in evidence since 
the discovery of the Leduc field in Alberta in 1947 was halted temporarily in 1958. De- 
creased demand resulted in a drop of 8.5 p.c. in the quantity produced as compared with | 
1957, mostly accounted for by Alberta which produced 67.5 p.c. of the total output. In 
proportion to their lesser output, moderate increases were shown by Saskatchewan, - 
Ontario, the Northwest Territories and British Columbia. 


25.—Quantity and Value of Crude Petroleum Produced, by Province, 1949-58 


‘ Nore.—Figures from 1936 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1948-49 
edition. 


New . . Saskat- | Northwest 
Year Bronewiclk | Ontario | Manitoba hana | Alberta Worritévies Canada 
en) (besa areilk eisai aka earns OP Ress a EE es a ee ee 
QUANTITY 
bbl. bbl. bbl. bbl. bbl. bbl. bbl. 
19492 33 19,544 260, 670 — 782,188 20, 087, 418 155,528 21,305, 348 
TO5O0N. os Ai tod 250, 655 — 1,041,098 27,548, 169 186, 729 29,043,788 
TSS oe 15,551 197,171 10,698 1, 249, 281 45,915, 384 227,449 47,615, 534 
19523 24%. 14, 237 191,814 104, 826 1,696, 505 58,915,723 SHV yh 61, 237, 322 
953m 14,738 299, 685 653, 514 2,797, 888 76, 816, 383 316,689 80, 898, 897 
1954535. 13,046 412, 474 2,148, 184 5, 422, 899 87,713, 855 369, 887 96,080, 345 
LO bomen 12,548 525,510 4,145,756 11,317, 168 113,035,046 404, 219 129, 440, 247 
1956" 16,628 593,370 5,786, 540 21,077,371 143,909, 641 449, 409 171, 981, 4131 
TOD fees 19,401 623, 666 6,089, 743 36, 861, 089 137,492,316 420, 844 181, 848, 004 2 
1958P 15, 400 770, 868 5, 900, 000 46, 500, 000 112,300,000 471,000 166, 476, 2683 
VALUE 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
19400234. 27,362 901, 143 — 836,941 58,999, 936 353, 108 61, 118, 490 
195052252 23,992 892,000 —_ 1, 134, 797 82,216, 492 352, 656 84,619, 937 
LOSI see 2h da 677,905 26, 478 1,659,045 113, 870, 152 399, 887 116, 655, 238 
1902 aes s 19, 932 641, 037 229, 299 2, 256, 352 139, 512, 432 379, 160 143,038, 212 
NODS ae 20, 633 994, 835 1,714, 806 3, 833, 107 193, 761, 644 257,251 200, 582, 276 
O54 se 18, 265 1,391, 687 5,619, 649 8, 183, 304 228,319, 165 344, 960 248, 877,030 
TOGO Rook « 17, 567 1,599,335 9,618, 154 18,317, 968 274, 901, 232 1,185,780 305, 640, 036 
1956° 23,279 1,958, 121 13, 633, 088 36, 253,078 353, 629, 158 762,773 406, 561, 872! 
WSS eevee 27,161 2,160,000 15, 467, 947 79,325, 064 355, 555, 140 294,591 453,593,6202 — 
1958P 21,560 2,606, 000 14, 475, 555 100, 905, 000 281, 536, 100 475,000 401,027, 2152 — 


1 Includes 148,454 bbl. valued at $302,375 produced in Br 
at $763,717 produced in British Columbia. 


Columbia. 


3 Includes 


itish Columbia. 1 
519,000 bbl. valued at $1,008,000 produced in British — 


2 Includes 340,945 bbl. valued — 
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Natural Gas Production.—Extensive pipeline construction, permitting the delivery 
of natural gas to more distant markets, resulted in increased shipments of this commodity 
to 338,000,000,000 cu. feet in 1958 as compared with 220,006,682,000 cu. feet in 1957. 
Alberta has by far the major production of natural gas, its flow amounting to 245,500,000,000 
cu. feet. Several plants have been built in Alberta to treat natural gas for the removal 
of sulphur, butane, propane and other hydrocarbons prior to delivery to the transmission 
pipelines which now extend eastward as far as Quebec City and westward to Vancouver 


and the northwestern United States. F 


26.—Quantities of Natural Gas Produced, by Province, and Total Value 1949-58 


Ys Nore.—Figures from 1920 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1940 
edition. 


a 


New : Saskat- ‘ Northwest 
Year Brunswick Ontario chewan Alberta Territories Canada 
M cu. ft. M cu. ft. M cu. ft. M cu. ft. M cu. ft. M cu. ft. $ 

Le Saree 375,035 | 8,024,213 812,916 51,179,779 65, 234 60,457,177 | 11,620,302 
mane 8 te 361,877 | 8,009,488 813, 554 58, 603, 976 Sones 67,822,230 | 6,433,041 
hi a ee 261,579 | 8,442,842 860, 082 69, 876, 831 19,333 79,460,667 | 7,158,920 
LED ic eS ne as 202,042 | 8,302,190 | 1,007,491 79,149, 895 24, 847 88,686,465 | 9,517,638 
ALAS eS See 177,112 | 9,708,969 | 1,422,128 89, 651, 605 26,109 || 100,985,923 | 10,877,017 
Oe ed 6 eae 183,457 | 10,015,818 | 3,333,077 | 107,173,777 29,085 || 120,735,214 | 12,482,109 
BAO. ote acta. ¢ 186,549 | 10, 852, 857 6, 706, 743 133, 007, 493 18,670 150,772,312 | 15,098,508 
BOOUE tehest. seen ce 190,322 | 12,811,618 9,807, 697 146, 133, 893 21,210 169, 152,586 | 16,849,556! 
SS Se ee 176,417 | 14,400,913 | 18,994,347 183, 140, 820 19, 243 220,006,682 | 20,962,501 2 
BOBS tee oh 1, errs 122,500 | 14,400,000 | 15,900,000 | 245,500,000 21,500 || 337,996,000 | 28, 487,6003 
er ee ee ee ees 

1 Includes 187,846 M cu. feet valued at $20,193 produced in British Columbia. 2 Includes 8,274,942 M cu. 
feet valued at $366,867 produced in British Columbia. 3 Includes 62,052,000 M cu. feet valued at $3,200,000 


produced in British Columbia. 


Subsection 6.—Production of Structural Materials 


Active construction throughout Canada in 1957 and 1958 kept production of all 
structural materials at a high level. In 1957 this group registered an advance of 14 Die. 


_ to reach a then record total value of nearly $297,000,000. A new record was set in 1958 


when a further 6-p.c. increase brought the total value for the year to over $314,000,000. 
All provinces shared in the general increase except New Brunswick and British Columbia. 
In New Brunswick a 42-p.c. decrease in the value of sand and gravel produced reflected 
the completion of such heavy construction projects as the Beechwood power project on 
the St. John River; and in British Columbia the total was affected by a decrease of 18 pe. 
in the value of clay products produced and a 5-p.c. decrease in the value of cement pro- 
duced, the latter despite an increase in tonnage. For Canada as a whole, however, gains of 
18 p.c. in the value of clay products, 17 p.c. in tonnage of lime, and just over 5 p.c. in the 
tonnage of sand and gravel highlighted 1958. Cement production and the quarrying of 
building stone were practically unchanged from"the preceding'year. 


Cement.—A rise of 20 p.c. in the tonnage of cement produced brought the total to 
6,049,098 tons in 1957. Ontario contributed 36 p.c. of this total, Quebec 34 p.c. and all 
other provinces except Prince Edward Island contributed varying amounts. In 1958 the 
picture changed little—total production was only slightly higher and the contributions 
of the two major producers were relatively unchanged. However, price increases of 
nearly 3 p.c. brought the total value to a record high of close to $96,000,000. 
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27.—Quantity and Value of Production, Imports, Exports and Apparent Consumption 
of Cement, 1949-58 


Norse.—Figures from 1910 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1939 edition. 


Soiss i ee Sete SS SS SSS eee 
eS ——— —oO_UWO1Wl|<ooo 


Shipments Apparent 4 
Year (sold or used) Imports Exports Consumption! 
tons $ tons tons tons 
AQAQM eee etyae eave ytr ee ec Rots citer 2,785,399 32,901, 936 399,700 3, 362 Syl Sl alot 
UTE O ees i iret cect coches Cie AO ROR NOC ORD. C 2,929, 820 35, 894, 124 242,588 4,184 3, 168, 224 
LOB Lee RT A Se She one ote 2,976, 367 40, 446, 288 407, 300 453 3,383, 214 
Li) WS teelneg «AP ta am Se Or OOaT Gao Gos 3,241,095 48,059, 470 509, 947 754 3, 750, 288 
[Ob Eire c sate nest bee arc toe eater 3, 891, 708 58, 842,022 434, 487 Pp Yel 4,323,618 
1); Se ae Se SP eee, SET Ans 3, 926, 559 59,035, 644 401, 135 21,638 4,306, 056 
TODS RUIAE Bey. Ras Bee eit MOE, wee 4, 404, 480 65, 650, 025 517,890 168, 907 4,753, 463 
1956).2 So ee ease 5,021, 683 75,233,021 677, 6162 124, 561 5,574, 738 
O57: SA ere eee ae Stan tenes 6,049,098 93,167,477 92,380 338,315 5, 803, 163 
[958Pe ae resus oe Be. nee es 6,068, 977 95, 869, 547 41,550 141, 250 5, 969,277 
fae os 1 Dd oe Bie RR te i ge ee ee ee 
1 Shipments plus imports less exports. 2 Includes imported clinker, other than white. 


Clay Products.—The sales value of clay products produced in 1958 was the highest 
recorded. Common clays suitable for the production of building bricks and tile are found 
in all the provinces; production is greatest in Ontario and Quebec. Stoneware clays are 
produced largely from the Eastend and Willows areas in Saskatchewan and shipped to 
Medicine Hat, Alta., where, utilizing the cheap gas fuel, they are manufactured into stone- 
ware, sewer pipe, pottery, tableware, etc. Stoneware clay also occurs in Nova Scotia and, 
although it has not been developed extensively for ceramic use, some is used for pottery. 
Two large plants and a few small plants manufacture fireclay refractories from domestic 
clay in British Columbia, Saskatchewan and Nova Scotia. Deposits of high-grade, plastic, 
white burning clays occur in northern Ontario and deposits yielding high-grade china 
clay have been found along the Fraser River in British Columbia but these have not been 
used on a commercial scale, nor have the ball clays of high bond strength occurring in the 
white mud beds of southern Saskatchewan been developed to any extent. 


28.—Value (Total Sales) of Clay Products Produced, by Province, 1949-58 


oe a from 1926 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
edition. 


OS I ee EE eee 
eee aa SsS—SS—050—0—0—0—— SF 


New- Nova New : 
Year foundland Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
$ $ $ $ $ 
iY. C0 ON gy ee Ho ds See te eran 25, 450 1,053, 845 515, 767 5, 580, 421 7,435, 439 
BS 5 Oe crccoces so oxaeve CE electro sors acemtedegermay eeu 381,089 1, 126,969 681, 139 6, 324, 387 9,323, 263 
5 OES, eva at armas oy hah den oo erie arora tenets erin 32,183 1, 202, 428 740, 861 6,776, 430 10, 484, 341 
50s ) ne SRS Cun cn etre eet 5A Sica 29, 285 1, 221, 893 655, 084 6, 645, 387 11,975, 200 
TOR So asd Bete See PE arn nS Yaa ieee acme 39, 500 1, 234,319 620, 769 8,070, 942 14, 829, 222 
ee RR Od cache 4 Fein Tustones St Rao 33, 042 1,082,039 587,994 8,055, 692 17, 230, 231 
a ea a oa EER SS or One 49, 338 1,196,968 704,025 8, 451, 362 18,314, 320 
TOG Rte sk ante OR BME tio any melee nt oe 47,145 1,196, 868 975, 855 9,415, 703 19, 173, 336 
1 Fy hen ree ehnestescteerscrnialemen cee A enoemk es ata 29,500 1,345,361 803, 169 8, 898, 855 18, 353, 299 


STs ca eacestarietert ts One POAC S 68, 000 1, 493,039 920, 279 10, 672, 466 23,166,721 


i 
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28.—Value (Total Sales) of Clay Products Produced, by Province, 1949-58—concluded 


British 


Year Manitoba aliawirt Alberta Golainbis Canada 
$ $ $ $ $ 
ETN Ske Es EPS ee | heen a, ae 514,705 545, 588 1, 603, 199 707,295 17,981, 709 
DEANS Ny ie aie iat vst crescyaie iso aereces 690, 730 581, 506 1,950, 309 1,081, 496 21,790, 888 
PVM tee ire FER CELL ew rue. Scot 673,698 616,655 1,787,731 1, 213,329 23,527,656 
RS Rhein Se ER CR: ile Wat. o 0.8 us 575, 088 711,778 1,964,618 1,183,195 24,961,528 
LU A Se one or ee ee 568, 477 742,959 . 2,135,085 1,536, 458 29,777, %31 
See ee ee oe een 512,989 844, 398 2,316, 982 1,696,731 32,360,098 
“LOSI, Rech 0 9 0 Be piel 2 Sees 6) A ne PROS 635, 554 992,307 2,800, 481 2,115, 415 35,259,770 
LU Bera 2 Shay otek 5 eae Sates See 754, 503 1,054,071 3,038, 544 2,128,955 37,784, 980 
LLCS Spy snip, re a tacln <p lgn am al aies eteeaela 827, 697 1,015, 389 2,628, 187 2,020,701 35,922,158 
Meee ree. Sere Picky. 0527.0 so). EE 735, 894 1, 208, 760 2,682,748 1, 663,992 42,611, 899 


Sand, Gravel and Stone.—Deposits of sand and gravel are numerous throughout 


_ Eastern Canada with the exception of Prince Edward Island where gravels are scarce. 


The local needs for these materials are usually supplied from the nearest deposits as their 
cost to the consumer is governed largely by the length of the haul. This accounts for the 
large number of small pits and the small number of large plants. Every province except 
New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island produces natural bonded sand but some grades 
particularly suitable for certain industries demand a much higher price than ordinary sand. 
Quebec and Ontario contributed 68 p.c. of the total quantity of sand and gravel in 1958. 
The greater part of the output is used in road improvement, concrete works and railway 
ballast, and most of the commercial plants are equipped for producing crushed gravel, a 
product that can compete with crushed stone. 


The stone industry has two main divisions, stone quarrying and the stone products 
industry. The granite, limestone, marble, sandstone and slate quarries of Canada yield 
high-grade structural and decorative materials and also supply requirements for chemical 
and other allied industries. The gross value of stone of all varieties produced in Canada 
in 1958 totalled $57,700,000 as compared with $59,197,662 in 1957. Detailed data for 
sand, gravel and stone for 1958 was not available at time of writing. 


29.—Quantity and Value of Sand, Sand and Gravel, and Stone Produced, 1955-57 


1955 1956 1957 
Material and Purpose G 
: ross : Gross : Gross 
Quantity Value Quantity Vals Quantity Walue 
tons $ tons $ tons $ 
Sand— 
MCSTIUCHIM BATE 22, cae ceca o Creciacen 15, 838 43, 468 26, 871 Tile UGE) 17,618 60, 284 
For building, concrete, roads, ete. .| 12,341,052 9,879,011 | 11,902, 438 9,219,153 | 14,173,048 9,673,088 
LL HEVETR Tl alia, by Rae Ree, ieee ot te 427, 295 220,031 553, 030 369, 680 435, 488 388, 213 
Sand and Gravel— 
Pormrulway ballastijs.s... 0.0.0.5 5,129,714 1AM e 6, | oa 2,493,086 7,687,770 3, 057,655 
For concrete, roads, etec........... 83,941,517 | 40,245,390 |102,177,661 | 51,832,543 |108, 654,941 56. 593, 792 
Histamine (Uline. 55.5. acs02ctsave oc 5, 249, 860 1, 467.341 2, 947.289 848, 259 3,374, 630 880,085 
(rished oravel. .....60....5..20.- 20,419,198 | 14,208,036 | 24,069,518 | 17,123,468 | 25, 486,017 21, 286, 237 
Totals, Sand and Gravel...... 127,524,474 | 67,775,053 | 148,801,268 | 81,957,352 | 159,829,512 | 91,939,354 
Stone— 
RRERbel TIS SS cent AR Vs iv dco hckagonersie 137,664 | 5,103,812 139, 473 4,929,535 129, 865 5, 737, 049 
Monumental and ornamental...... 14, 889 1,152,288 15,019 1,159, 881 17,045 1, 241, 504 
tone for agriculture...........<... 426,041 1,031, 621 476.506 1, 232, 874 610, 398 1, 471, 841 
Chemical Uses— 
“PUT Sats, olathe yc AR Ede ee a 1,546, 288 1, 824, 847 1, 667,251 2,093,475 1,584, 059 LSS zie 
(ETTUN SES 66 LF 02) 6) 2) a rr 450, 329 1,376, 294 433, 840 1, 260, 168 395,725 1,214,710 
ONES on Nees Se 437,620 506, 989 295, 865 368, 195 285, 219 411,913 
Beapbple and riprap......0..%.....- 2,116,646 | 2,628,355 1,338,988 1,383,843 | 3,958,004 5, 831,052 
RETR ee nce ceclone ts Gratocrnti's 25,051,872 | 28,480,399 | 28,407,923 ; 34.299,571 | 33,010,716 | 39,665,985 
motais, Stonmet ys: 0.20 .05.280 i. 30,512,920 | 43,736,687 | 33,257,318 | 48,809,918 | 40,282,081 | 59,197,662 


1 Includes minor items not specified. 
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Section 5.—Industrial Statistics of the Mineral Industry 


The scope of the annual statistics on mineral production published by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics includes a general review of the principal mineral industries such as 
the copper-gold, silver-lead-zine, and nickel-copper industries as well as a section on 
metallurgical works. Additional data published at irregular intervals include such 
features as numbers of employees, salaries and wages paid and net value of shipments. 


The figures for ‘net value of shipments’ of industries given in Tables 30 and 31 are, 
in each table, the settlements received for shipments by producers and the additional 
values obtained when the smelting of ores is completed in Canada, less the cost of materials, 
fuel, etc. The totals indicate more nearly the actual returns to the different industries 
than do the values for the minerals in Table 2 of this Chapter where, with respect to copper, 
lead, zinc and silver, values are computed by applying the average prices for the year in 
the principal metal markets to the total production from mines and smelters with no 
reduction for fuel, electricity and_other supplies consumed in the production process. 


Some imported ores and concentrates are treated in Canadian non-ferrous smelting and 
refining works, especially in the production of aluminum, where imported ore only is used, 
and of cobalt which is derived mainly from African ores. The net shipments of these 
plants include therefore the net value of the metals recovered from these imported ores 


and to this extent the net shipments shown in Tables 30 and 31 include products of other . 


than Canadian origin. 


30.—Summary Statistics of the Mineral Industry, by Province, 1957 


Purchased 
‘ Fuel, 
Provinee or Territory Pigate ) in| Seles | Ba ee 
rears 

No. | No. $ 3 $a 
Newfoundland "Sie citae so5 + cnnetsae aco excl =m oa 861 4,694 18, 474, 608 31,060, 828 46, 471, 402 
Nova Scotia! 5 pase ce tetas eee ie atest 637 10, 827 34,924,921 13, 903, 992 54,799,518 
New. Brunswitks. aenc...< docs ans chee sie ee 551 2,222 7,136,701 7,474, 764 15, 501, 549 
Quebec? sises + auc. Sete co sb eg cara’ PRE RR 4,646 37,540 | 150,599,715 | 431,461,248 412, 047,336 
CORTATIO so Ere ewe oie re eee ees 6,904 53,847 | 235,751,851 | 485,750,908 597, 907, 855 
Manitobaa. -4 id-serate deh vast td. Seas ae eee 1,217 3,143 13,320,716 15, 460, 568 38, 484, 038 
Saskatchewan cic. «ipsa cass satas cores aioli 3,774 5,765 28, 233,058 30, 896, 254 144, 563, 138 
Alberta: ss.a<.aye. onaeeds «Oat tea. Sebo ote rae 9,648 9,124 38, 552, 275 23, 504, 372 397, 962, 407 
British. Commbia,... aveoe-p..eoenue axe ees ae 1, 103 16, 252 70,948,719 | 165,798,173 140, 863, 635 
Northwest: Lernitories, ssacaustiiae tos aereenrcis ei 80 1, 255 7,239, 682 3,495,718 18,311,041 
Wilkon Territory saicsscs oetens acecges tees atte 33 795 4,419,577 5, 286, 500 6,702, 488 
Canad ac A. 23 vias Saar ee spo pee 29,4533| 145,464 | 609,601,823 | 1,214,093,320 | 1,873,614, 407 


1 Includes freight and smelter charges and cost of ores treated. 
process supplies, fuel, electricity, freight and smelter charges. 
and Saskatchewan credited to both provinces, 


2 Gross value of shipments less cost of 


3 One plant on the border between Manitoba 


ay 
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A summary of the industrial statistics of the principal mineral industries operating 
in Canada in the years 1953 to 1957 is presented in Table 31. 


Metallics 


31.—Summary Statistics of the Principal Mineral Industries, 1953-57 


Industry and Year 


oer ee eee rere eer ese r see erereeesene 


eT ey OLG ee nee Soe oie ci ochre oiehc cere ae 


SL ETUREEES. WO. sedis. ec Shel 28.8... 


Eer-BOlA-BILVEL no. .cs cc deemed kc eco 


BIVeL-CODA Ere ene ee Mit eae ee 


Mrommmetallics. cc. cc... ese ccddeoce. 


~» 


ca a 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 545, 


Plants 


or Mines 


Purchased 
Fuel, 
Em- Salaries Electricity | Net Value of 
ployees and Wages and Shipments? 
Process 
Supplies! 

No. $ $ $ 
76,826 | 285,940,984 | 713,345,667 643, 620, 543 
77,647 | 297,792,840 | 734,303,351 744, 264, 529 
81,970 | 329,437,928 | 971,546,007 909,932,534 
88,352 | 373,086,515 | 1,120,058,717 | 1,020, 228,528 
92,167 | 413,308,141 | 1,088,705,583 982,697,540 
306 1,372, 504 259,011 1,878,310 
351 1,619, 460 476,627 2,575,038 
345 1, 480, 868 284,511 2,443,595 
250 1,378, 166 567, 522 2,026, 790 
243 1, 180, 225 457, 137 2,116,716 
18h fol 60, 920, 362 30, 973, 120 91, 408, 605 
18, 479 63,578, 156 32,017, 855 95,627, 104 
18,032 63,961, 744 33,094, 300 101,382,077 
17,031 62,701, 494 30,972, 433 97,011,062 
16,911 63, 708, 680 31,064, 661 95,991,241 
7,476 27, 582, 448 31,970,373 68, 881, 908 
7,837 29,791,332 35,079, 924 70, 814, 052 
9,025 36, 391, 460 45,729, 136 99, 540, 486 
10, 533 43, 929, 096 50, 245, 735 96,941, 696 
10, 359 46,694, 352 50,319, 084 68, 694, 057 
739 2,204, 274 1, 387, 416 3, 235,991 
808 2,614, 266 1,191, 243 4,108, 256 
762 2,598, 437 1,184,721 4,350,174 
694 2,415, 545 1,061,309 3, 502,093 
598 2,209, 805 1, 208, 400 3, 105, 688 
7,144 28, 695, 473 55, 904, 834 67, 898, 350 
6,386 24, 847,011 58, 178, 798 78,077, 960 
6,529 26,741,770 57, 523, 638 82, 663, 039 
6,338 27,208,247 56, 316, 672 86, 604,019 
5, 844 26, 256, 837 56, 476, 096 59, 485, 349 
aati 47, 596, 673 16,199, 809 64,973, 869 
11,244 48,142,987 19, 576,040 74, 891,033 
10, 953 48, 670, 802 20, 573, 009 75, 454, 036 
11, 872 55, 486, 888 20, 880, 263 82,735, 929 
12,124 59, 807, 695 26,279, 245 84,148,711 
4, 892 18, 740, 274 38, 646, 915 71,788, 935 
6, 469 29, 249, 650 60, 755, 398 99, 606, 720 
7,770 36, 288, 939 64, 519, 888 102, 701, 537 
5,784 23 , 023, 639 15, 940, 190 35, 136, 282 
6, 494 24, 603, 658 17, 241, 822 66, 138, 130 
2, 826 12,663, 195 6,798,377 28,305, 111 
4,377 20, 532, 485 13,712, 560 40,781, 866 
8, 705 42, 386, 402 28,901, 585 115, 788, 076 
Zoniis 94,545,611 | 560,710,914 310, 207, 228 
26,048 | 102,595,970 | 570,541,042 352,037, 956 
28, 606 118, 189,378 767,711, 400 444, 005,081 
30, 788 130, 139.944 885, 546, 825 511,018, 353 
29,613 | 134,775,206 | 829,479, 487 450, 666, 165 
11,099 36,891,610 23, 208, 288 96,771, 684 
10,892 37,878,138 23,474,927 98,626, 771 
11,722 42,390,871 27,496,572 112,871,820 
12,548 47,128,001 30,158,075 122, 414, 048 
12,310 48,361,030 32,530, 865 126,561,143 
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31.—Summary Statistics of the Principal Mineral Industries, 1953-57—continued 


Purchased 

Pl E Sal El ei Net Value of 

] ants m- alaries tlectricity et Value o 

Industry and Year or Mines | ployees and Wages and Shipments? 

Process 
Supplies! 
No. No. $ $ $ 
Non-metaliics—concluded 
Asbestos sacteiceia etn Sat eee: 1953 24 6, 482 24,567, 463 14, 088, 699 71,990, 225 
1954 25 6, 563 24, 850, 100 14,054, 972 72,386, 464 
1955 30 6,729 28, 116, 049 16, 297, 401 83, 378, 250 
1956 23 7,065 30, 411, 878 17,877,081 85, 427, 228 
1957 22 7,307 32, 283, 287 20, 566, 634 87, 447, 407 
Feldspar, quartz and nepheline syenite. . 1953 33 431 1, 358, 308 635, 037 3,375, 154 
954 29 377 1,193,766 554, 188 3, 107,993 | 
1955 ee 414 1,359, 695 775, 685 3,734, 690 
1956 30 502 1,792,484 759, 489 5, 258, 255 
1957 28 450 1,737,907 1, 185, 023 5, 310, 235 
Gipsy. la Ses Sah ee eee 1953 14 954 2,891, 848 2,059, 208 5, 340, 676 
1954 14 932 2,929, 829 2,166, 490 4,929, 289 
1955 14 944 2,874, 198 2,190, 435 5, 846, 718 
1956 15 1,030 3,317,673 2,357,526 4,902,710 
1957 13 816 2,653,320 1,908, 543 5, 836,562 © 

VigenWonste (aon caer rare oes REE BOR Comoe 1953 4 37 83,095 42, 843 152, 958 
1954 3 Bil 67, 564 35, 985 150, 871 
1955 4 33 71,781 44, 156 121 ze 
1956 3 29 49, 669 38, 745 152, 400 
1957 3 26 64,011 51, 100 141, 288 
INT ZOaY ee foo ce See EM cathe Stoo res 1953 44 105 152, 284 26,351 134,777 
1954 32 44 59, 194 13,932 71,207 
1955 33 31 42,495 11, 648 66,727 
1956 23 23 37,673 8, 841 88, 208 
1957 25 45 66, 283 12,996 100, 462 
PERG a ees ci LE ee TE cai eer a 1953 36 955 1,579,715 984, 997 2,447,096 
1954 40 880 1,736, 002 1,140,795 2,824,777 
1955 39 1,180 2,109, 166 1,350, 085 3,301, 326 
1956 38 1,274 2,538, 885 1, 427,053 4,024, 252 
1957 35 1,168 2,542,210 1, 466, 080 4, 432,616 
Ok He eR SS Wee an Mies ed Pin er 1953 12 676 1,957,318 2, 826,033 5,579, 756 
1954 13 669 2,067, 424 ONO 7,151, 404 
1955 13 691 2,347,080 3, 299, 285 8,569, 792 
1956 13 785 2,740, 685 3, 454, 283 10, 552,905 
1957 12 800 3,118, 482 3,648, 214 12,198, 835 
MalecandisoapstOne seme racic =e 1953 Ss 54 132,934 637315 245, 182 
1954 4 53 1347437 100, 754 288, 294 
1955 4 50 130, 221 101, 836 290, 831 
1956 4 67 169, 120 liseoss 315, 802 
1957 4 77 222, 287 142,725 369, 999 
Miscellaneous non-metallics4....-....... 19538 40 *,405 4,168,645 2,481, 805 7,505, 860 
1954 47 ices 4,839, 822 2,705, 080 7,716,472 
1955 73 1,650 5,340, 186 3, 426,041 7,561, 714 
1956 60 ae 6, 069, 934 4,121,524 11,692, 288 
1957 50 iE ayal 5,673, 243 3, 554, 550 10, 723,739 
Birelst.t oe eee i eee 1953 11,435 25, 766 83,854, 023 23,951, 642 290,107, 746 
1954 12,357 24,807 78,271, 162 22,931,832 329,809, 609 
1955 14,329 23,458 76,343, 685 24,921,036 388,519, 230 
1956 16,811 24,187 85,820, 926 30,211, 422 482,704,117 
1957 19,055 21,985 81, 953, 883 32,974,465 522,571,134 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 545. 
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31.—Summary Statistics of the Principal Mineral Industries, 1953-57—concluded 


Purchased 
re F uel, 
Plants Em- Salaries ectricity | Net Value of 
Industry and Year or Mines | ployees | and Wages Ah ins Shipments? 
Supplies! 
No. No. $ $ $ 
’ Fuels—concluded 
onl. 20,5 Se ee ee, SEI 1953 241 19, 847 59, 350, 290 18, 146, 436 84,575, 439 
1954 223 18,050 53, 650, 045 15, 631, 307 80, 968, 959 
1955 203 16,590 50, 325, 387 15, 368, 193 78,211,278 
1956 185 16,095 49, 468, 237 16,317,316 79,032,447 
1957 170 14, 569 47,222,273 16,312,034 73, 908, 636 
DSP OP. ay eS ee a SRR, aa 8 1953 3,688 2,769 8,073, 532 Salata 6,519, 224 
1954 3,572 2, 887 8, 864, 662 356, 404 7,930, 405 
1955 3,659 2,849 9,070, 036 478, 580 8,715, 539 
1956 3, 484 2,947 10,617,695 844, 887 8, 429,004 
1957 3,939 1,951 7,033, 566 533, 602 9,929, 154 
PARA OUTING Lee tee otc ts ee hae ok 1953 7,506 4,150 16, 430, 201 5, 467, 929 199, 013,083 
1954 8, 562 3,870 15, 756, 455 6,944, 121 240, 910, 245 
1955 10, 467 4,019 16, 948, 262 9,074, 263 301, 592, 413 
1956 13, 142 5,145 25, 734, 994 13,049,219 395, 242, 666 
1957 14,946 5,465 27,698,044 16, 128, 829 438, 733, 344 
Structural Materials.................... 1953 8,289 15,347 46,378,901 40, 265,942 151,047,272 
1954 8,625 16,099 51,363, 733 41,692,754 167,197,827 
1955 8,725 16, 486 54, 423,217 44,263,904 188,990,576 
1956 9,008 17,473 60,012, 212 51, 230, 249 212,390,178 
1957 9,339 19,002 65,978, 769 59,882, 407 241, 784,590 
PIAVEDTOUUCES hoe Sec on Sc cee whee ve peek sae 1953 125 3,719 10, 833, 628 5, 642, 817 24,134,914 
1954 125 3,929 12,112,490 6,023, 812 26,336, 286 
1955 118 4,118 12, 850, 485 6,174, 226 80, 178, 957 
1956 119 4,418 14, 793,971 7,335, 562 30, 449, 418 
1957 111 4,067 13, 963, 399 6,979, 907 28, 942,251 
OLOTRTVETT gg Balle sleep aaa Uaioe 1953 11 2,391 8, 873, 694 21,799, 652 40, 428, 272 
1954 12 2,575 9, 802, 707 22, 243, 820 39,953, 127 
1955 12 2,801 10, 962, 895 24, 475,775 44,336, 891 
1956 17 3, 186 12, 856, 855 28, 547, 632 50, 058, 214 
1957 17 3,465 15,317,388 35, 886, 600 61,192, 441 
LIVER EA ain pe ek a Ie nee ee ae 1953 42 1,057 3,278, 434 4,608, 887 10, 600, 220 
1954 40 1,012 3,349, 881 4,678,017 10, 810, 714 
1955 39 1,099 3,776, 481 4,783, 461 11, 793, 430 
1956 38 1,100 3, 853, 007 4,906, 353 11,555,978 
1957 39 1,152 3,982, 533 5, 4382, 083 12,096, 699 
RI RET COSTA VEL cestode Atco bwrcion sole ects 1953 7,623 4,377 13,253, 953 3,526, 252 49,959, 149 
1954 7,891 4,437 13,717, 851 3,084, 875 55, 902,796 
1955 7,999 4,360 14, 442, 413 3,358, 947 64, 416, 106 
1956 8,311 4,627 14,994, 414 4,032,039 77, 925,313 
1957 8,589 5, 987 18, 162, 499 4,432, 490 87, 506, 864 
SHOTCH saath eae eee ene 1953 488 3, 803 10, 139, 192 4,688, 334 25,924,717 
1954 557 4,146 12,380, 804 5, 662, 230 34,194,904 
1955 557 4,108 12,390, 943 5, 471, 495 38, 265, 192 
1956 523 4,142 13, 513, 965 6, 408, 663 42, 401, 255 
1957 583 4,331 14, 552, 950 7, 151, 327 52,046,335 
PALE OUaISS, x... .0cRansw coud. 4s 1953 20,508 130,038 453,065,518 800,771,539 | 1,181,547, 245 
1954 21,904 129, 445 465,305,873 822,402,864 | 1,339,898, 736 
1955 24,115 133, 636 502,595,701 | 1,068,227,519 | 1,600,314,160 
1956 26,937 142,560 566,047,654 | 1,231,658,463 | 1,837, 736,871 
1957 29,453 145, 464 609,601,823 | 1,214,093,320 | 1,873,614, 407 


2 Gross value of shipments less cost of 


1 Includes freight and smelter charges and cost of ores treated. 
3 Available from 1955 only. * Includes 


process supplies, fuel, electricity, freight and smelter charges, 
natural abrasives. 
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Section 6.—World Production of Certain Metallic 
Minerals and Fuels 


Table 32 shows the production of certain metallic minerals and fuels in the different 
countries of the world for the year 1956. These figures are taken from the United Nations 
Statistical Yearbook 1957 which presents production figures for 1937-56 for a much more 
extensive list of mining and quarrying industries. The 1956 figures are provisional and > 
have been converted from kilograms to ounces troy for gold, from metric tons to ounces 
troy for silver, and from metric tons to short tons for the other metals and fuels shown. 


39.-World Production of Certain Metallic Minerals and Fuels, 1956 


Nors.—Where dashes occur throughout this table they indicate that no figures were given in the U: nited Nations 
Statistical Yearbook either because there was no production or because the quantity was not available. 


Country Gold Silver Copper Tron Lead Zinc Coal Petro- 


De ee ee a En La = LL. 


000 oz. t. | 7000 oz. t. | ’000 tons | 000 tons | ’000 tons | ’000 tons 000 tons | ’000 tons 


— _ 1 5 1, 480.4 ibe 33.6 327.4 36.8 
11.4} 1,607.5 _ —_ 32.2 23.9 167.7 | 4,891.0 
1,031.0 | 14,586.8 59.0 | 2,848.4 BBR 311.4 | 21,608.6 — 
— — 2 Sal daleons 6.0 7.8 183.0 | 3,777.68 
— ; — — — — — — 1,660.1 
373.911 3,697.3 275.62 ~ — 129.5 463.0 _ 
_ — — 55.1 _ — 32,578.8 — 
24.13] 7,359.33 5.13 — 23.83 18.83 — 459.3 
— — — 2,285.1 — — 2,461.5 577.5 
British Guiana............ 15.0 — — — — — — — 
British West Africa (Ni- 
geria, Ghana and Sierra 
TeeOne)) ies she ctaaee eters ais oes — 32.23 — — — — — _~ 
Brune tis ssc ie sree assis Sle oo — _— _— — _ — — 6,190.6 
Bulgarian ssoduccetr ease — _ 6.2 MSc 67.2 53.2 407.9 _ 
Burma. 2. 4. Siac wagasick wc a 1,366.4 0.4 4,4 31.9 16.1 — 254.6 
Cameroons, French........ 0.4 —~ _ -- — — —_ _— 
Canada. o.g sce. se esc: 4,678.4 | 28,794.2 353.3 | 12,390.04 186.6 423.6 | 12,574.1 | 25,409.4 
Chil@ sas... cs doaeived St. sees 94.5 | 1,822.9 539.8 | 1,833.1 — — 21101 508.9 
China (Taiwan only)...... Som _— _— — _— — Pa key ar A 2.9 
Colombia\.cd.< os sac eiecoer 438.3 109.3 _ — — — 2,094.4 | 6,728.55 
Gaba hal ss: « Ac eee Me ae es — — 16.1 99.2 — — — 41.96 
Cyprus)... «ts Seale Ree Bone» — — 35.7 — — _ _ _ 
Czechoslovakia..........- — — — 841.1 — a 25, 806.2 _ 
I CURGOE. «<0 ds.cneke sekss aye susie 15.1 28.9 — — —_ -- — 497.1 
PDUs. «<0 de Rabe Oa Bows s Geil — o — _ — — 1,899.35 
Eo SalvaGoras.<ers este 3.0 160.8 — — _ —_ — — | 
FP idbie cates s fete ate ae oe 66.7 — _ a — — — — 
Winlanded<< doses Sar fess s 18.2 318.3 Zone — Pes 52.7 — — 
France was sts ae Oa Bese 0.5 | 1,241.0 _ 18, 871.6 9.3 12.8 | 60,769.3 | 1,392.9 
French Equatorial Africa. . 40.7 _ — — ono _ —_ —_ 
French Guiana..........-- 5.2 —_ — — —_ — —_— — 
French West Africa........ 0.5 — — 469.6 a — — _— 
Ghanak ...desgeitese Se 36 638.0 7 — — — — — — 
Germany— 
East Germany.......... — — — 500.4 _ _ 3,023.6 _ 
West Germany.......... — _ tale =436 04 “Papal 101.9 |149,491.0 | 3,864.7 
Saateriau eset aac ee ele: — — — _ — — 18, 838.5 — 
(Greeceten:.“ibeotitcs coe aoe — 80.4 — 218.3 9.9 — -— — 
ION GUTAS gous cae ees 1.63 3.23 — _ 2.0 — — _ 
iongeKioneeateece snr: — — — 61.7 — _— — — 
Hungary..........-.+-.6+- — _— _ 108.0 — — 2,613.6 1,325.0 
nga erase. 4s nase es ee 209.3 106.1 10,85. 3) 2e5.0 Boy 3.9 | 44, 166 — 
Indonesia .-.).4en cor oa — - — — — a 7 | 14,032.4 
TADS Ee. Ce Ae ee ee, Be ke —_ — 5.6 a 34.8 — 363.8 | 29, 190.3 
ET ACY werd are toe ste 5. _ — — _ — — _ 34, 526.6 
relanG..,..cnc actrees se — —- oo — 3.0 — 238.1 a 
Takytosccemavein ect tess 5ide| eel OSdaS 0.4 919.3 55.7 131.7 } 1,188.3 625.3 — 
Fanan. Vecchia aes 295.3 | 6,131.1 86.5 eles 3205 135.6 | 51,318.1 380.3 
Kenyans. atau aa ne dene 13.9 — _ — —_ — _ — 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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32.—World Production of Certain Metallic Minerals and Fuels, 1956—concluded 


7 Crude 
Country Gold Silver Copper Tron Lead Zinc Coal Petro- 
leum 


| 7000 oz. t. | ’000 oz. t. | ’000 tons | ’000 tons | ’000 tons | ’000 tons 000 tons | ’000 tons 


ao, aa bidtewea aches 49.9 196.1 1.0 34,2 1.5 0.4} 2,000.7 —_ 
Kes RET ERSP RM oe Seid s -- — oo ~- _ _ — 60, 607.3 
camcit (Neutral Zone).. — —- — — -— a — 1,843.1 
Ta aR Be ee Se ae — — —- 1,586.2 == -— — — 
1 Girt ofo nrr — — _— 2,611.1 — _ a - 
BRB TADABCAT soo. 0.0 0's.6.0.0:0.8 1.0 — -- — -— — — ~ 
Malaya, Federation of..... 18.2 — 1,534.4 — -- — 
BRERIOU es oss aaa 350.2 | 43,082.0 60.5 539.0 220.0 274.4 | 1,552.1 14, 299.2 
Morocco (former French 
AES SIR ee aa a — 700.9 — 240.3 95.5 43.5 531.3 107.5 
Mogambique.............. 1.3 = _ ~- ~- — 240.6 _ 
Netherlands............... — — _ — _ — 13,047.0 | 1,209.2 
New Guinea (Netherlands) 79.7 41.8 _- — — _ — — 
New Guinea West......... — — -- — —— — — 400.1 
New Zealand.............. 26.1 — — Le — — 895.1 ei 
Serine 216.33 — > — — — — — 
BRST, cee See. vgte betes 0.5 7 — — -- — 881.8 — 
Be ethern Rhodesia........ 3.3 614.1 429.52 — 7.02 32.42 — ~— 
0 eT er —_ 51.4 18.7 1,095.7 0.9 2 430.0 — 
foul ET ale a a ae ere tte — — — -- — — 723.18 312.0 
| Da Gi le as a a 0.4 —_ — = — — —_ = 
SeEMI 8, athd GEA. che 156.8 | 22,505.5 48.8] 1,720.7 133.5 176.6 142.2 | 2,706.2 
PPEGTIDDINES.°<-6 2.0 6:0, 00-0 «eyes 406 450.1 29.8 873.0 Za 167.2 — 
TA 0 Rel RSI AOR Re eae -_ — 8.0 739.79 36.4 166.4 104, 883.8 202.8 
MeOrtugal..... 636s dee des. Pps | — _ 129.0 —_ 456.4 _ 
Portuguese India.......... — — — i 250. 03 _— _— — — 
0 Chega aren iat aad — — - — — -- 6,478.3 
BOOMIANIS |. -f «212 Seis oo od wks a _ _ 343.9 — _ 198.4 | 12,037.2 
OVI ee a ee 0.6 — —_ —- -- _— —_ 79.4 
BEIGISATADIAs 2. sco... = _ — — —_ — —_— 53, 1382.5 
Sierra Leone.............. — 7 — 878.5 -- a — 
Southern Rhodesia........ 536.4 (HEE — 70.3 a — 8,916.5 — 
South West Africa......... — — 29.9 — 86.1 29.3 — — 
RI Tet, try eS ie, os 2 8. —_— 1,427 5 _ 2,279.6 67.5 96.1 | 14,165.8 —_ 
A ae ee — _ 18.4 | 12,458.3 36.0 72.8 324.1 — 
BerIneerisind: 7. sca we. ee — — — 72.8 —_- “~ — -—— 
PRA PANVIKD 2, Gielekeks bose oles 59.33 — — — Tede — — — 

Co AE — — — — 4,4 — — — 
BEIEEIACL ee ch oe Sa ote nes oe — — — — — — — 4,562.5 
MREAREHE, SUySh.. a ee) Ot — 86.8 694.5 25.8 6.2 — — 
hedeae ~ eee ee a : — “97.32 662.5 _ -- 4,098.4 336.9 

3 — a ames a oe pe, a 
Dnion of South Africa..... 15, 896.7 | 1,581.8 48.4] 1,444.0 0.9 — 37, 380.5 — 
nion of Soviet Socialist 
BPOPMCS, ose. boa k — — — 49, 824.5 — 334,771.9 | 92,373.7 

_ United Kingdom.......... _ _ 5,024.3 ae 1.5 |248 646, 110 160.9 

- United States of America..| 1,865.2!) 38,738.411| 1, 106. 2 | 56,406. 412 352.7 542.3 |525,628.2 |389, 907.2 
OC 7b aie Ie 69.7 — 7,770.2 _ - 34.0 144, 977.0 
Vietnam (South only)..... — — ~ — : 2.2 — 
PEUMOSIAVIA... on 0s 0. .0 ess 47.8 | 2,758.5 35. 1 912.7 96.2 63.4 | 1,358.0 BPBIS/I 

1JIncluding Ruanda-Urundi. 2 Smelter production. 3 Exports. 4 Shipments. 5 Including 
natural gasoline. 6 J anuary-October. 7 Included with Br itish West Africa. 8 Including 
lignite. 9 Including content of iron pyrites. 10 Great Britain only. Excluding coal produced at 


quarries but including open-cast coal. 11 Including Alaska. 12 Excluding manganiferous iron ores. 
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CHAPTER XII.—POWER GENERATION 
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TERRITORIES, 1957 AND 1958.........-++-5 554 


Nors.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Bcok will te found facing | 


p. 1 of this volume. 


Section 1.—Water Power Resources—Available and Developed* 


Canada, a land of many lakes and rivers, has been endowed by nature with great 
water power resources well distributed across the country. Adequate precipitation and 
favourable topography result in numerous fast flowing rivers which offer excellent oppor- 
tunities for the development of hydraulic power; with the exception of the prairies of the 
mid-west, water power resources of importance are found in virtually every part of the 
country. In British Columbia, where precipitation is high, the rivers flowing down the 
Pacific slope of the Rocky Mountains present fine power sites. Extensive water power 
resources are available in the Yukon Territory, principally on the Yukon River and its 
tributaries. Alberta, although a prairie province, also has mountain streams from the 
Rockies and great reserves of undeveloped power on its large northern rivers. The Canadian 
Shield of Precambrian rock, which forms an are around Hudson Bay, covers a portion of 
the Northwest Territories and northern Saskatchewan as well as large parts of Manitoba, 
Ontario, Quebec and Labrador; it is a rough, forest-covered, well watered area charac- 
terized by innumerable lakes and by rivers with many falls and rapids. The Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence River system and its tributaries provide the extensive power resources of 
Ontario and Quebec upon which their status as the principal manufacturing provinces of 
Canada is dependent and which compensate in large degree for the lack of indigenous coal, 
In New Brunswick and Nova Scotia and on the Island of Newfoundland, precipitation is 
moderately heavy and the rivers, though not large, afford numerous possibilities for power 
developments of moderate size. In Labrador the potential resources of the Hamilton 
River are outstanding. 


An accurate comparison of Canada’s water power resources and their development 


with those of other countries is not possible because world statistics are incomplete and 


are tabulated on differing bases. However, from information available it appears that 


Canada ranks second among the countries of the world in total installed capacity, being 
exceeded only by the United States; in installation per thousand population, Canada is 


exceeded only by Norway. Canada is in approximately fifth place in potential power 
resources but, on the whole, those resources are more readily available to prospective | 


markets than are the water power resources of other countries that outrank Canada, an 


exception being the United States. In particular might be mentioned the enormous 


potential resources of the great river systems of Africa and Asia. 


* Revised by the Water Resources Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, Ottawa, 
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Table 1 gives a summary of the water power resources of Canada and their develop- 
ment as at the end of 1958. 


1.—Available and Developed Water Power, by Province, as at Dec. 31, 1958 


Available 24-Hour Power 
at 80 p.c. Efficiency 


4 " ——_—_—_—_—_—_———————|| Turbine 
Province or Territory At Ordinary | At Ordinary || Installation! 
Minimum Six-Months 
Flow Flow 
h.p. h.p. h.p. 
MRPTISEIL ELIS TAA) Meet es bid Sohn dae 2). ae, ai cbra eR hei? MEMES ade ey wits 1,608, 000 3, 264, 000 368, 935 
RCE OURLE CL PRIA orn als ig Bee Waa Ssiiheiein o Susteows ere ete dialect + 500 3,000 1,660 
ING ee Oe reo ee ere cic cee ae re 30, 500 177,000 183,168 
MMIC MCS ara raiedas we 8e ell cag Suey e tieA pig aes «Palas oak anes 123,000 334, 000 254,375 
REN PRET Ren Cl NES ein og Cee iovs w SMls, Sua sazsigd viv adislo s,ovaelavsis, alate spe Se « 10, 896, 000 20, 445, 000 9, 857, 607 
TE oo cys Pe le accion ow OEE cc vie ah aclobitewaiee Saews 5,496, 000 7,701,000 7,150, 851 
a oy IR BI ee Oe ic Oe, oe 3,492,000 5,798,000 778,900 
ch hE EEC G SAS epee RIB ERO Gren eSB Gc) ROME iat aaa 550, 000 1,120,000 109, 835 
tala, Ie EG Ss SR SR cf Oi et 911,000 2,453, 000 312,595 
ETIRMNCO STRUTT ES IEL So Ne rs ea Ne Sachs oo sb de CK ole hey vaste: se Pad wie ei Soasyeleis 18, 200, 000 2 19, 400, 000 2 3,310, 460 
ovr TP SRTETA OT earagey Ase alae Dilan aie, oR Napier arti er wine 4,678, 000 2 4,700,000 2 38, 190 
BRR ORGE EL OLUILOTION Se cae cc clots OCE ESRD Ee Salk Ole certo cab akties 374, 000 808, 000 13,050 
COE TRY) Ein i 5 Sere eb ae RRM Si, oct, See i oe eae Or 46,359,0002 | 66,203,0002 | 22,379,626 
1JIncludes water wheels and hydraulic turbines installed. 2 This figure reflects the effect of possible 


stream flow regulation based on known storage potentials. 


The figures given in the first and second columns of Table 1 represent 24-hour power 
and are based upon rapids, falls and power sites of which the actual drop, or the head of 
possible concentration, has been measured or at least carefully estimated. Tabulations 
of potential power in Canada are not complete as many unrecorded rapids and falls of 
undetermined power capacity exist on rivers and streams throughout the country, 
particularly in the less explored northern districts. Apart from areas where definite 
studies have been carried out and the results recorded, no consideration has been given to 
the power concentrations that are feasible on rivers and streams of gradual gradient where 
economic heads possibly may be created by the construction of dams. Furthermore, the 
estimates of power available in different provinces do not include the power potential of 
major river diversions which have been investigated but not developed. Thus the figures 
in Table 1 of available power under the two conditions of stream flow represent only the 


- minimum water power possibilities of Canada. 


_ The figures in the third column of Table 1 give the total capacity of the water wheels 
actually installed and should not be placed in direct comparison with those in the first 
and second columns to deduce the percentage developed of the available water power 
resources. While the maximum economic turbine installation at any site can be determined 
only by careful consideration of all conditions and circumstances pertinent to its individual 
development, it is usual practice to install turbines that have a total capacity in excess 
of the power equivalent of the six-months flow at the site. 


The consistent growth of hydraulic turbine capacity is shown in Table 2. The average 
annual increase from 1900 to 1905 of 56,000 h.p., was stepped up sharply in subsequent 
years because of improvements in the transmission of electricity and the building of large 
generating stations. During the period 1906-22 development proceeded at the fairly 
uniform rate of 150,000 h.p. per annum but the rate of installation increased sharply in 
1923 and continued at about 377,000 h.p. each year from 1923 to 1935. As an aftermath 
to the economic depression, the rate of installation was low during the years 1936-39 
but increased to a high average of 481,000 h.p. per annum during the period 1940-43 to 
Satisfy war requirements. Few developments were undertaken in the later war years or 
in the immediate postwar period so that only a small amount of new capacity came into 
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operation in the 1944-47 period. However, the effects of the later postwar program of 
construction are apparent in the large growth during the years 1948-58 when the average 
rate was about 1,000,000 h.p. per annum. A continuation of this rate of growth is indicated 
for some years. 


2.—Hydraulic Turbine Horsepower Installed, by Province, as at Dec. 31, Decennially 
1900-50 and Annually 1951-58 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1900-30 are given in the 1939 Year Book, p. 362; for 1931-39 in the 1946 edition, 
p. 362; and for 1940-49 in the 1954 edition, pp. 556-557. 


New- Nova New “ 
foundland Edward Scotia Brunswick Quebee Ontario 
Island 
h.p h.p h.p h.p. h.p h.p ; 
L9OOES AER cake ae esto eect o teeta —_ 1,521 19,810 4,601 82, 864 53, 876 
VOTO Free sos tere who's vhs onietet — 1,760 31, 476 11,197 334, 763 490,821 — 
TODO Ree horsve tem apetttetiets os eishe a \eheier: —_ 2,205 37,623 21,976 955, 090 1,057, 422 
POSO MESH. sce rate ate euahe, 6 svegare sheted —_ 2,439 114, 224 133,681 2,718, 130 2,088,055 
VOOR: tk ee oe eh ee ee Mets crotere peters —_ 2,617 139, 217 133,347 4,320, 943 2,597,595 
POSOARE EE see orcs: a eco ieceiys oeteions 262, 810 2,299 150,960 BS a! 6,372, 812 3,513, 840 
POS rr caesar teeter ores 279, 160 2,299 150, 960 132,911 6,755, 351 3,718, 505 
L952 ere ee. Fae Saye. ke oes 292,660 2,299 162, 455 135, 511 7,263,621 3,948, 466 
ES ae Re Spee ONE CIES CREAN 311, 150 1,900 162, 433 164, 130 7,719, 122 4,006, 686 
O55 iene oe ihe Teg hee AR a Sad 323, 150 1, 882 170, 908 164, 130 7,712,822 4, 845, 486 - 
| ke sae te ee EAE ee EEO Osa 329, 150 1, 882 177,018 164, 130 7,975, 657 5, 367, 866 
LOSG SMe errata ae oe alte cistvetaa du clene eee 336, 750 1, 882 179,718 164, 130 8,489,957 5,443, 766 
JOST WEE wees eas te he Pasian cesar eee 337,970 1, 882 181,958 209, 130 8,979, 857 5, 824, 766 
TO 58 set ere wie ene ob tense ceu ee erence 368, 935 1,660 183, 168 254,375 9, 857, 607 7,150, 851 
ae. Yukon 
. Saskat- British 
Manitoba chewati Alberta Gotnabin ene Canada 
h.p. h.p h.p. h.p h.p h.p 
1,000 “— 280 9,366 5 173, 323% 
38, 800 30 655 64, 474 3, 195 977,171 
85,325 35 33, 122 309, 534 13, 199 2,515, 559 
1980 Rn OE sh os iene 311, 925 42,035 70,532 630, 792 13, 199 6, 125,012 
1TOAO Ferd ante ce carota Shee 420,925 90, 835 71,997 788,763 18,199 8, 584, 438 
VOB OLE I Fete. 5 et Meireaictiose 595, 200 111, 835 107, 225 1,284, 208 28, 450 12, 562, 750 
LODE st ners, ere haanpcis sane Cera 596, 400 111, 835 207 , 825 1,358, 808 28, 450 13,342,504 © 
DE Deere cine saree oie otros siege teuwrete aiecotoke 716,900 111, 835 207, 825 1,432, 858 31, 450 14, 305, 880 
JO 58 Sees ie Be ered head, atetetatal oree 716,900 109, 835 207, 960 1,496, 518 32,440 14,929,074 | 
[ORE We iad. Sete wasteteeetceet cateietots simtanetete 756, 900 109, 835 258,710 2,246, 868 32, 440 16,684, 131 
TORS Se Recs brehs hec eos rekon eects Meteters ei 796,900 109, 835 284,010 2,271, 460 33, 240 17,511, 148 
POD Bete Reet eet cere eae ca SeaNet evarel ea teeeten 796,900 109, 835 285,010 2,514, 960 33, 240 18,356, 148 
WOT mx ctisresrcteesi 5 areeye. < Aa ne town whee Sees ota gteate cs 778, 900 109, 835 308,010 3, 122, 460 36, 240 19, 891,008 
YOR SF ee aie ore Aa RR tee SSPE 5) ae)'s. 3 778, 900 109, 835 312, 595 3,310, 460 51, 240 22,379, 626 


The availability of large amounts of hydro-electric energy has greatly fostered the 
economical utilization of the natural products from land, forest and mine. Low-cost 
power is fundamental in meeting the enormous requirements of Canada’s great pulp and 
paper and smelting and refining industries. Indeed, Canada’s outstanding industrial 
growth in the postwar period has been made in conjunction with accelerated development 
of water power resources. From hydro-electric plants ranging in capacity from a few 
hundred to more than 1,000,000 h.p., networks of transmission line carry power to most 
urban centres and to an increasing number of rural districts. This wide distribution 
of power has facilitated the decentralization of industry, enabling manufacturing processes 


to be carried on in many of the smaller centres of population. Low-cost domestic electrical — 


service also contributes in no small measure to the high standard of living in Canada. 
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In 1957, hydro-electric installations produced a total of about 83,000,000,000 kwh. 
of electric energy. Assuming a working year of 275 eight-hour days and that the working 
capacity of a manual worker equals 1/10 h.p., the total energy produced from water power 
in 1957 represents the equivalent of the output of about 503,000,000 labourers. 

Table 3 indicates the respective amounts of water power that have been developed 
by utilities and by industrial establishments. For this tabulation, utilities are defined as 
companies, municipalities or individuals who sell most of the power they develop. In 


some instances they include also certain subsidiary companies whose main purpose is to 
_ develop and sell power to a parent company for industrial purposes. Installations of 


utilities totalling 17,364,220 h.p. represent 78 p.c. of Canada’s total developed water 
power as at Dec. 31, 1958. 

Industrial establishments are defined as companies or individuals developing power 
mainly for their own use. Installations of industrial establishments totalled 5,015,406 h.p. 


as at Dec. 31, 1958. In addition, industry purchased a considerable amount of electricity 


from. utilities. 

The figure of total hydraulic installation in Canada, (22,379,626 h.p.) is the cumulative 
total of all existing installations of water wheels and hydraulic turbines irrespective of 
whether or not the equipment has been in use during the year. It has been adjusted to 
Dec. 31, 1958, by the inclusion of new installations completed during the year and by 
deletions of old units that were dismantled. 


3.—Developed Water Power, by Province, as at Dec. 31, 1958 


Turbine Installation 


Province or Territory ——_—_------ Total’ 
Utilities! Industries? 
h.p. h.p. h.p. 
NRT IAET ATCT MCR TENTS oie oie oe coe crete ssa ee ines RPS BS Ew aie cise SEs 267,815 101,120 368,935 
Mm Var Car alan Cla Ah tc oie onl s Bases Neate chee aes See Se sa ee 240 , 420 1,660 
© Sie EE sates oe yea adel tel lees ari em a acre AS canara ak 168,375 14,793 183, 168 
EMESCUNSWICICL ether d Joe eat, Ripe Lerman dD, at. ofolttintesialatiele 4 ash Bes 227, 445 26, 930 254,375 
LS SS. ote ce acl Bae IR Ph ASS BB ae a ak I ok Pa 7,302, 878 2,554, 729 9, 857, 607 
ASIEN ay gus ae 400 eT Re ONE REA OM RAS ee ERODED On Weed TERE 6, 672,010 478, 841 7, 150, 851 
TERED eo ears 2 Is Peete escola le aa ORE REL CSIR NE De NNR EN RPT oor PaO a 63, 000 15,900 778, 900 
Oop cea SOT gist dae cantina yee eat Raid iis boned inet Sella A nk a Aa te 106, 500 3,335 109, 835 
RE EM ENR en Ae ce fo oR oak rs aticcen edn H A o/thathay aro tts wees.c als SS baa 311,530 1 312,595 
RETIMIR SOVIET NIL ts eee ee Ns eee cash yoke aes eax Ghee sees hele Os 1,512, 887 1,797,573 3,310, 460 
Sarconand North west-2 erritories s....4- sce ss sisdaect tee og ecasy usece 31,540 19, 700 51, 240 
CEPTS Peet pes a are Seabee es Net RR RE a 17,364,220 5,015, 406 225929,626 
EERE PAGE LOLA INS GS LIA GLOW» ocecosiaes osie ase, 046 15 s0e's sie aibnvaje dee nite essi8 6 78 22 100 
1 Includes only hydro-electric stations that develop power mainly for sale. 2 Includes only water power 
Seren by industries mainly for their own use. 3 Includes all water wheels and hydraulic turbines 
installed. 


Section 2.—Thermal Power* 


Thermally produced electric power capacity has expanded at a phenomenal rate 
since World War II. It has been estimated that the ratio of generating capacity in central 
thermal and hydro stations has sharply narrowed from 1:15 to 1:7 in the ten-year interval 
prior and subsequent to 1945. In 1958, this ratio approached 1:5 with the probability 
that by 1980 it would be as little as 1:2. 

The accelerating trend toward thermal power developed significantly within the 
years 1954-58, particularly in the Atlantic and Prairie Provinces, Ontario and British 
Columbia. While Quebec and the Northwest Territories depend less on thermally 
generated power than the remainder of Canada, these regions too will eventually have 


_ need for such power. 


4 


* Prepared by the Fuels Division, Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, Ottawa. 
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This trend has been brought about for a number of reasons, mainly of economic 
expediency. Canada’s rapidly expanding economy demands ever-increasing supplies of 
electric energy to serve a growing population and industrial complex. Supplies of hydraulic 
energy within economic transmission distance of populated areas are becoming fewer 
and much more costly to develop. Expenditure of large amounts of capital required to 
develop single blocks of hydro power at distant points cannot be justified unless there 1s 
immediate use for all of the power generated at a load factor which warrants its trans- 
mission over long distances. Moreover, the load on the established electrical systems in 
many areas now needs firming with extra supplies of reliable thermal energy not heretofore 
required, and this can be provided at lower capital cost per unit of installed capacity 
than by hydro facilities which may be affected by periodic water shortages. 


The trend is well exemplified by reference to the vast complex of The Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario, one of the world’s largest single power operations. At the 
end of 1958 this system had generating resources of 4,956,270 kw. of which only 571,965 kw. 
were installed in thermal stations. Additional steam capacity under construction amounted 
to 1,500,000 kw. with forecast of about 3,000,000 kw. to meet requirements by 1970. 
The Commission’s long-term forecast estimates that—if nuclear electricity is not available 
at competitive cost by 1980—26,500,000 tons of coal annually, at a cost of some 
$300,000,000, will be required to fuel its steam capacity which by 1980 may amount 
to as much as 10,000,000 kw. or twice the available generating facilities available from 
hydraulic sources. 


The most recent survey* shows that from 1950 to 1957 the net generating capability 
of thermal stations had increased by 195 p.c., as compared with 65 p.c. for hydro stations, 
with a forecast that by the end of 1961 thermal station net generating capability will have 
advanced over 1950 by 529 p.c. as against 116 p.c. for hydro stations. 


Table 4 gives, by province, the estimated amount of increase in net generating 
capability and the percentage annual increment in thermal and hydro facilities for the 
period 1950-61. These data clearly indicate the growing importance of thermal generating 
capacity in comparison with hydro, and that, proportionately, the rate of growth is higher 
than for hydro in all of the provinces. 


* DBS Report, Fourth Annual Electric Power Survey of Capability and Load—March 1958. 


4.—Estimated Increase in Net Generating Capability, by Province, for the Period 1950-61 


SS ————————————————————————————_—__—_—__ LEE 


Increase in Increase in 
Thermal Facilities Hydro Facilities 
Province or Territory a sot 
nnua nnual 
Amount Increment! Amount Increment! 
7000 kw. p.c. 7000 kw. p.e 
Newfoundland gu, 28 wae aaa le Seta toe eet eree es 34 13.0 85 3.6 
Prince Md wardelsland=- tie soteneuie teia- eee ceil: tks ab reas 31 IIA 7 — — 
Norra SCOtLA Seren oter eee. AEp. Meee ere ere. tories, enero ram smere 274 13.0 32 Zee 
New Brunswick “tcek, cote dae < o acle totais Cee dhs, ett aks Ree Rn 191 10.1 94 Gal 
Quebec. ces ccccec ieee sees enn e teen erate acer etn regen teed es 44 9.4 4,522 6.7 
Oak shin Vo eRe me se Preemie RIP eel eet ae Ae eh ONES AAS SOSA TOS Bic 1,761 22.9 2,986 (OG! 
Manito Dae ee eer ee renee eae oats ate nrclet oislorstenene eneteree ier 2 7.9 143 2.6 
Sa sleatchiew atin scceciirs oe aera ena ocs ee ico ooops eee 550 16.3 2 0.9 
Alberta so1' 0. uit steci, eens = inaemena an atc rte nee veneers 470 16.4 235 13.0 
British Colum biat enter. roe haces ites Metab iolels to credetsle =) caeiees 592 19.6 1, 831 11.0 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. ..........-...eeeeeeeeeeees o -- 20 6.3 
Canada stich 63 Stee ee eee 4,171 18.2 9,950 7.3 


rat Compounded. A sustained annual percentage increase of 7.5 roughly indicates that the generating capability 
will double in ten years. 
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Table 5 gives the amount of installed capacity and electricity generated in thermal 
stations in 1957 with percentage of total in each case. Provisional figures for the elec- 
tricity generated in 1958 are included. 


5.—Installed Thermal Generating Capacity and Electricity Generated, by Province, 
1957 and 1958 


Capacity 
in Generation by Thermal Stations 
Thermal Stations 
Province or Territory 1957 1957 1958p 
PGC. PG. ENG 
Amount of Amount of Amount of 
Total! Total! Total! 
; ’000,00 ’000,000 
000 kw. kwh, kwh. 
5 ROTTEN LEA 6 G2 BSR, Re es Sen 29 12 51 4 40 3 
Serres uc Ward. Island... sora tance eeaeNs 25 99+ 57 99+ 63 100— 
RUPE COLE oe o.oo d « Gee noose recite ore 298 70 1,007 66 911 58 
PUREST UTIS WICKS ae o-ece dn cc ceiiele eee tae elediewere os 187 47 698 50 478 31 
“hus S886 Birra ORT ee ea a 106 2— 226 1— 189 -- 
oS oy hae Be A) Se eee ae 909 17 2163 7 1,198 4 
“we hd OG SE Se ae FO, ae eRe oe Re ALS A ne 92 14 2 1— 2 4 
RMTRECEE TOU ATION, «60s. Detelencdde a thlaiie te atieiiel see 375 81 1,200 68 1,333 70 
“UO STE ELD eh, Sa REPO ae RIAs Go oe 383 61 1,625 67 1,616 62 
MGTIMOOLUITIIDIAy cccidtee ttre cota rrr ee tees eens es 243 10 608 6 534 5 
Yukon and Northwest Territories............... 3 g 6 4 3 7 
COP TET EOS os SBS Se Aerts ec ee er a 2,651 15 7,658 8 6,496 7 


1 Combined thermal and hydro generating capacity. 


Table 6 gives a regional listing of the number of thermal stations and generating 
units by type of plant, basic fuel used, and total generating capacity. 


6.—Capacity of Thermal Generating Equipment, by Type of Plant, as at Dec. 31, 1958 


Gener- Gener- 
Province Type of Plant and Basic Fuel Used Stations ating ating 
Units Capacity 


No. No. kw. 


IN Gat ieoe2 SGeamMe FUL Dine y OLL)Lp reed nants ae ets ache nedie Ore Ak beats Shek gare ne 2 3 20,000 
Internal combustion ensine (Oil) eee GAN. ae Lae «dae Gs oles 4 8 4,350 
oN eee SHCA MMLUR DINO! (OL ence enc yarurat scrote siege.cie ate ores aie senso las aera oT 1 6 22.500 
Internal combustion engine (oil)............ 2. cece eee cece eens 2 10 2,986 
cls) Steam turbine (coal): sees, ssttes cheat ee cee ees hee Re eee Be 9 29 292, 805 
Internal combustion-engine (Oil h.syce . eile Sie > wel vie te ele cae eleebers 4 12 3, 250 
ot ae Steamturbine.(coal and OL) cupso tt sues we asser ct Cee dae ee ° 10 36 166, 750 
Internal’combustion engine’ (Oil) sacs .ccedewc sees seldesliee vc cielo cs 4 11 7,666 
ie SLSAlia NOME COAL AUG Ol) cs ct recite ce tiet oe iesisnc eters Cars cess 15 34 52,760 
Internal combustion engine (Oil)? 225 525. ie aces sels cee 11 26 8,354 
Be es cans a,» a DveAM tur DINE: (COAL SM CIOIL sc crac ic cuca ao et a hina 1-4 Samar ecco: 29 52 744,935 
Steam turbine—internal combustion engine (coal and oil)....... 3 13 25, 868 
itera Leon bustionvencine) (Oil ja aunt tnt sup Sr doutitiecnayaiaterrt + Ces 10 22 8,056 
Mr, RR. Steam wurbine(codliantiioil) ie nae eae eeelts eee eee s olals ne 4 12 181,000 
Internal icombustioncencines(Oll)) ever. So aye, weve, Se ciao sieteasaevaransis 05.4 3 7 ole 
ETS a Steam turbine (coal, oil and natural gas). ...........00eeeeeeeee 8 29 386, 700 
Internal combustion engine (oil and natural gas)...........-.-.- 11 49 29,141 
Internal combustion engine (natural gas)............--ese eee ee 1 5 29,000 
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6.—Capacity of Thermal Generating Equipment, by Type of Plant, 
as at Dec. 31, 1958—concluded 


ee Eee mn 


Province Gener- Gener- 
or Type of Plant and Basic Fuel Used Stations ating ating - 
Territory Units Capacity 

Git ie a ee a ee 
No. No. kw. 

tare cess Steam turbine (coal, oil and natural gas)..........-+-++seeeeee> ila 23 257,600 
Steam turbine (natural gas and Oil).........-.eseee eee e reer e ees 3 15 191,375 

Internal combustion engine (oil and natural gas)..........-+-+++- 15 49 18,513 

Gas turbine (natural gaS)......ceeeeceeeeecc cece eeceeeeeetseeees 1 1 10,000 

BiG a sks-e Steam turbine (oil and wood waste).........-.eseceeeeeseeeeees 18 48 112,610 
Steam turbine—internal combustion engine (oil and wood waste) il 2 1,800 

Internal combustion engine (oil and natural gas)...........++++- 41 161 82, 892 

Gas turbine. (oil) .caQiieelt. Goo. cel eeoiteeie ea fax inlae's s oe ies «here et 1 4 87,040 

Yukon and Steam turbine—internal combustion engine (oil).............-- s 1 4 1,500 
N.W.T. Internal combustion engine (Oil)........ceeeeeeee reece eer ereeees 6 19 2,841 
Canada..... Steam turbines... s.co% 4 Gees sta sees o eo eaeknie toe pises 107 272 | 2,237,660 
Steam turbine—internal combustion engine.............-.-- 5 19 29,168 

Steam turbime—gas turbine..............22e eee cece ee eeeeeee 3 15 191,375 

Internal combustion emgine..............-00 sec cece cece eres 111 374 171,802 

Internal combustion engine—gas turbime.................--- 1 5 29,000 

Gas. turbime «<6 he crise seals oie Soole rsbeiaterere iaotesn aforeusiale olslsteasks 2 5 97,040 

Grand Wotalss cise. coe coca so pieete eco ete micro tetanic 229 690 | 2,756,045 
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Heretofore, a fair proportion of the thermal generating capacity was operated at 
extremely low rates of load factor, particularly in small stations serving isolated com- 
munities, and as standby to hydro facilities. However, progressive increase in load and 
need for firmer output is making it economical to install larger and more efficient thermal 
units essentially in the larger stations serving widespread system demands. Here the 
capacity is mainly provided by steam-motivated turbo-alternators, the largest of which 
are capable of generating a kilowatt-hour from a pound of coal. Still larger units, shortly 
to be installed, will be capable of generating a kilowatt-hour with as little as two-thirds 
of a pound of coal. Since 1955, in Western Canada ten gas-turbine-driven generating sets 
with capacities of from 7,500 to 30,000 kw. have been installed, with several more in the 
course of installation. These sets have the advantage of low first cost and extreme flexi- 
bility, and are well suited for peaking operations in an integrated system. In addition, 
a number of gas-diesel-driven generator sets with capacities to 3,000 kw. have replaced 
smaller oil diesel units in several western stations, more particularly in British Columbia. 


In 1957, thermal facilities provided 8 p.c. of the electricity generated in Canada and 
hydro facilities 92 p.c. Of the thermal generation, as much as 94 p.c. was provided by 
steam-driven equipment and 6 p.c. by diesel-engine and gas-turbine equipment. 


Section 3.—Water and Thermal Power Developments in the 
Provinces and Territories, 1957 and 1958 


A total of 1,546,560 h.p. of new hydro-electric capacity was placed in service in 1957 
and 2,500,000 h.p. was added in 1958. The latter total is the highest increase ever recorded 
in one year. Construction of hydro-electric plants continued to accelerate with about 
4,300,000 h.p. of new capacity expected to come into operation during the next few years. 
Construction was active also in the field of power distribution and in the building of 
thermal-electric plants. Progress in hydro-electric and thermal-electric construction is 
outlined below by provinces. 
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ELECTRIC POWER IN CANADA, 1957 


MILLION KILOWATT-HOURS 


TOTAL ENERGY 
GENERATED 


TOTAL ENERGY 
AVAILABLE 


TOTAL ENERGY 
DISPOSAL 


POWER (INCLUDING 
ELECTRIC BOILERS) 


DOMESTIC AND FARM 


COMMERCIAL 


STREET LIGHTING 


LOSSES AND 
UNACCOUNTED FOR 


Atlantic Provinces.—In Newfoundland during 1957 the Maritime Mining Cor- 
poration completed the installation of a 460-h.p. hydro-electric plant on Venams Brook 
at Green Bay and a 760-h.p. plant at Snooks Arm, Green Bay. The following year the 
Bowater Power Company completed a development of 12,000 h.p. in two units on the 
Corner Brook River at Corner Brook and had in active prospect the development of two 
sites in the Grand Lake Watershed—one on Hinds Brook to comprise 50,000 h.p. in 
two units and the other on Little Grand Lake to consist of one 14,000-h.p. unit. The 
Newfoundland Light and Power Company Limited late in 1958 completed a new hydro- 


electric plant, a 17,000-h.p. development in two units on Rattling Brook near Norris 


Arm. The Union Electric Light and Power Company Limited doubled the capacity of 
its Trinity River plant by the addition of a 2,000-h.p. unit in 1958 and constructed 33 
miles of 48-kv. transmission line in the Trinity Bay area. The United Towns Electric 
Company in 1958 added a 3,600-h.p. unit to its plant at Lookout Brook, increasing the 
total installed capacity at this site to 7,300 h.p. in three units. The Company also started 
construction on a 1,200-h.p. plant in one unit at Pitmans Pond. The Iron Ore Company 
of Canada expects to add a new 19,000-h.p. unit in 1960 at its Menihek Rapids Develop- 
ment on the Ashuanipi River in Labrador. 
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In the thermal-electric construction field, the Newfoundland Light and Power 
Company added a 20,000-kw. unit to its steam plant at St. John’s, to augment the existing 
10,000-kw. unit. 


In Prince Edward Island, the Maritime Electric Company Limited in 1958 began 
the installation of a 10,000-kw. unit for operation late in 1961 at its steam plant at 
Charlottetown. 


In Nova Scotia in 1957 the Nova Scotia Power Commission completed a 5,300-h.p. 
unit on the Bear River at Bear River and in 1958 demolished two small plants on the 
Sissiboo River and began the construction of a 12,000-h.p. unit at the original Weymouth 
Falls site and a 8,000-h.p. unit near the Sissiboo Falls site. During 1957-58, extensions 
to the Commission’s transmission system included 79 miles of 69-kv. line and 40 miles 
of 23-kv. line. Three substations of 15,000, 3,750 and 3,000 kva. respectively were placed 
in service during 1957 by the Commission and two others, each of 5,000 kva., in 1958. The 
Nova Scotia Light and Power Company late in 1958 completed the replacement of two 
1,150-h.p. units by a single 5,000-h.p. unit at its Hemlock Falls installation on the Avon ~ 
River at Windsor Forks. In active prospect is a 6,500-h.p. development on the Nictaux 
River at Alpena. . 


The Nova Scotia Light and Power Company increased its thermal power capacity 
at Halifax by the addition of a 50,000-kw. unit in 1957 and a 45,000-kw. unit was under 
construction. The Nova Scotia Power Commission had under construction a 20,000-kw. 
unit at its Trenton steam plant, now rated at 40,000 kw., and the Seaboard Power Cor- 
poration an additional 16,000-kw. unit in its Sydney steam plant. All three units were - 
scheduled for operation in 1959. 


In New Brunswick, the New Brunswick Electric Power Commission brought into 
operation the first of two 45,000-h.p. units at its Beechwood development on the St. John 
River in 1957 and the second in 1958. Provision has been made for the later installation 
of a third similar unit. During 1957-58, the Commission extended its transmission facilities 
by about 289 miles of 138-kv. line. In 1957 the Commission added two substations, each 
rated at 50,000 kva., and began the construction of another substation of 10,000 kva. 
The Commission also had under construction in 1958 at Saint John a new 50,000-kw. 
steam plant scheduled for completion in 1961; elsewhere a 6,540-kw. unit was placed in 
operation at the Bathurst steam plant of the Bathurst Power and Paper Company 
Limited and a new unit of 12,500 kw. was added to the Edmundston steam plant of the 
Fraser Companies Limited. 


Quebec.—The Province of Quebec continued expansion of its hydro-electric power 
facilities, placing in operation new capacity totalling 473,900 h.p. in 1957 (after allowing 
for the dismantling of 10,100 h.p.) and 900,000 h.p, in 1958. Of the latter, 450,000 h.p. 
was installed at the Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission’s Bersimis I plant located 
about 300 miles northeast of Montreal, where the final three units of 150,000 h.p. each 
were placed in service, raising the total installed capacity of the plant to 1,200,000 h.p. At 
Bersimis II, 23 miles downstream, good progress was achieved on the construction of 
five units of 171,000 h.p. each under a head of 375 feet; three units are scheduled for opera- 
tion late in 1959 and the remaining two units late in 1960. At the Beauharnois develop- — 
ment on the St. Lawrence River, about 30 miles from Montreal, the Commission con- 
tinued construction of the third and final section of the powerhouse which will contain 
11 units each of 73,700 h.p. under a head of 80 feet. Initial operation of this section is 
expected early in 1959 and upon its completion in 1961 the total installed capacity of the — 
over-all development will be 2,234,700 h.p. Work was completed early in 1958 on the 
construction of a storage dam at the outlet of Lake Ste. Anne on the Toulnustouc River, 
a tributary of the Manicouagan River, to allow a higher firm output from the plant of the 
Manicouagan Power Company where additional capacity was installed. Studies and 
surveys are being carried out by the Commission for developments in the Lachine Rapids 
section of the St. Lawrence River and in the Manicouagan region on the north shore of 
the St. Lawrence River. 
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In 1957, Price Brothers Company Limited completed the construction of its new 
§2,000-h.p. Murdock-Willson plant located at the mouth of the Shipshaw River, and the 
construction of a 3-mile 69-kv. transmission line between the new powerhouse and the 
Kenogami Paper Mill. In the same year Smelter Power Corporation, a subsidiary of 
Eastern Mining and Smelting Company, completed the development of its single-unit 
42,000-h.p. plant at Chicoutimi on the Chicoutimi River. 


The Manicouagan Power Company in 1958 completed its McCormick Dam Project 


No. 2, a 180,000-h.p. extension of the original Manicouagan River plant at First Falls 


near Baie Comeau; the final two units of 60,000 h.p. each were placed in operation in March 
and April. A 161-kv. line was constructed in 1957 connecting the McCormick Dam 
substation to the Canadian British Aluminum Company’s smelter plant at Baie Comeau 
and in 1958 the Company commenced construction of a 33-mile 161-kv. line from its 


_ 161-kv. substation at Manicouagan to the Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission’s sub- 
station at Hauterive. The Aluminum Company of Canada continued the development 


of five units of 200,000 h.p. each on the Peribonca River at Chute des Passes for initial 
operation late in 1959 and completion in 1960. To augment the flow at Chute des Passes, 
the Company was proceeding with a project which would enable it, in 1958, to divert 
water from Manouan Lake into the Bonard River, a tributary of the Peribonca River 
upstream from Passe Dangereuse. The Shawinigan Water and Power Company made 
good progress during 1957 on the construction of its 330,000-h.p. Rapide Beaumont 
development on the St. Maurice River and in 1958 placed in operation all six units. The 
Company extended its transmission system by 16 miles of 66-kv. line between St. Adrian 
and Weedon. 


The James Maclaren Company is building, for completion in 1959, a hydro-electric 
station of 50,000 h.p. on the Liévre River at Dufferin Falls in Buckingham. During 1957 
and 1958, the Gatineau Power Company proceeded with the conversion of its 25-cycle 
equipment to 60 cycles, completed the construction of a new 69-kv. line from St. Jovite 
to Arundel and a 240-kv. line from Lachute to St. Jér6me. In 1957 the Lower St. Lawrence 
Power Company installed new 5,000-kva. distribution substations at Mont Joli, Rimouski 
and Matane and completed construction of a 45-mile 161-kv. transmission line between 
Les Boules and Causapscal. 


Quebec Cartier Mining Company (a subsidiary of United States Steel Corporation) 
commenced the construction of a hydro-electric plant of three units of 22,000 h.p. each 
on the Hart-Jaune River, five miles downstream from the outlet of Little Manicouagan 
Lake. These three units, to be in operation late in 1960, will supply power to the Company’s 


_ immense iron ore project located in the Lac Jeannine area of Quebec. This development 
involves the construction of a storage dam at the outlet of Little Manicouagan Lake and 


it is expected that the additional regulation on the Manicouagan River system will permit 
the Manicouagan Power Company to install three additional units in its existing 172,000 
h.p. McCormick development located near Baie Comeau. 


A number of extensions to transmission and distribution systems were completed 
by other power-producing agencies during the two years. The Shawinigan Water and 
Power Company had under preparation for the City of Sherbrooke, plans for the con- 
struction of a substation consisting of two transformers of 30,000 kva. and 40,000 kva. 
respectively, required before that city can receive power from the Shawinigan system. 


Ontario.—Ontario’s new capacity brought into operation during 1957 and 1958 
reached a total of 1,758,700 h.p. Nearly all this capacity was installed by The Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission of Ontario which is Canada’s largest power-producing and dis- 
tributing agency. Work continued on several major projects. The greatest construction 
progress was that of the St. Lawrence River Power Project, the Canadian portion of which is 
being constructed by the Commission. The first two units of the 1,200,000-h.p. plant were 
placed in service in July 1958 and nine more in the second half of the year. The remaining 
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seven units are scheduled for completion by November 1959. One of the major highlights 
of the project occurred on July 1, 1958, when an earth-filled cofferdam upstream of the 
powerhouse was demolished and the powerhouse headpond area was flooded. 


Construction of the control dam, which forms part of the Niagara River remedial — 


works carried out jointly by Canada and the United States, was completed in 1957 when 
the last of the 13 individually operated bascule-type gates was placed in operation. 


In the Sir Adam Beck-Niagara Generating Station No. 2, two 105,000-h.p. units 


were installed in December 1957; two similar units were completed in mid-1958 and 
the ultimate plant capacity of 1,680,000 h.p. in 16 units was attained. At the pumping- 
generating station associated with the No. 2 development, three units were placed in 
operation in the latter part of 1957 and the remaining three in the spring of 1958. During 


periods of low power demand, the units will pump water diverted from the main power ~ 


canal into a reservoir having a capacity of 16,000 acre-feet. In periods of high power 
demand, they will operate as turbines, each with a capacity of 47,000 h.p. at maximum 


head. Flow from the reservoir will in turn augment the flow in the power canal and thus _ 


increase the output in the main generating station. 
Further progress was made by the Commission during 1957 and 1958 on the con- 


struction of new hydro-electric plants in northwestern Ontario to meet a growing demand ~ 


for power by pulp and paper and mining companies in that area. Construction was 
completed in the later year of the three-unit, 81,000-h.p. plant at Whitedog Falls on the 
Winnipeg River, and of the three-unit, 102,000-h.p. plant at Caribou Falls on the English 


River. Construction began in the spring of 1957 for an additional unit of 18,500 h.p. » 


in the Manitou Falls Generating Station on the English River and the unit was placed in 
service in March 1958, increasing the installed capacity of the plant to 92,500 h.p. in 
five units. At the Cameron Falls and Alexander Falls plants on the Nipigon River, two 
units of 25,000 h.p. and 19,000 h.p. respectively were added. At Silver Falls on the 
Kaministikwia River, construction began on a single-unit 60,000-h.p. plant for completion 
late in 1959. 
. In northwestern Ontario, the Commission plans to install an additional 60,000-h.p. 
unit in its Abitibi Canyon Generating Station for service in 1959. The new unit will 


generate 60-cycle power, as opposed to the 25-cycle power which is developed in the — 
existing 264,000-h.p. installation, and will result in more dependable service loads to those ~ 
communities in the area that require 60-cycle power. The Commission also plans the | 
construction of a 53,000-h.p. plant in two units on the Mississagi River at Red Rock Falls — 
for service in 1961 and the installation of a new plant at Otter Rapids on the Abitibi 


River for service in 1962. 


A vital factor in the Commission’s plans for the future is the development of power 
resources other than hydraulic as supplemental sources of power, During 1958 the Com- 
mission undertook the construction of two new thermal-electric generating stations, 
Lakeview Generating Station immediately west of the Metropolitan Toronto area and 
Thunder Bay Generating Station at Fort William. A third station is planned for the 
Hamilton area. Excellent progress was made also on the enlargement of the Richard L. 
Hearn Generating Station to 1,200,000 kw. or three times its present size. Studies were 
continued in conjunction with Atomic Energy of Canada Limited and other agencies 


with regard to the development of a large-scale reactor for the production of energy from 


nuclear resources. Plans for a 200,000-kw. nuclear-electric generating station are being 
developed. In the meantime construction of the 20,000-kw. nuclear-electric generating 


station near the Des Joachims Generating Station on the Ontario side of the Ottawa — 
River was resumed. Work there had been temporarily suspended in 1957 to permit 


changes in the design of the reactor to be incorporated. 
Apart from the activities of the Commission, the Great Lakes Power Company 


placed in service in 1957 a new 30,000-h.p. unit to its Upper Falls plant on the Montreal 
River increasing the plant capacity to 55,300 h.p. In 1958, a 30,300-h.p. single-unit — 
generating station was completed at Gartshore Falls on the Montreal River and a similar — 


unit on the Michipicotem River at Cat Falls is expected to be in operation by mid-1959. 


by 
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generating unit with a capacity of 10,000 kw. 
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Prairie Provinces.—In Manitoba, the Manitoba Hydro-Electric Board continued 
the construction of the first-stage development of the Grand Rapid project on the Nelson 
River which will consist of five units of 42,000 h.p. each under a 50-foot head. Operation 
of two units is expected by mid-1960, and the remaining three in 1961. The power will 
be supplied to the mining development of the International Nickel Company at Moak, 
Mystery and Thompson Lakes. The Sherritt-Gordon Mines Limited completed in 1957 
the development of a second 7,000-h.p. hydro-electric plant in one unit on the Laurie 


River. 


In addition to hydro-electric activities, the Manitoba Hydro-Electric Board com- 
pleted in 1958 the construction of its Brandon steam plant, increasing capacity to 132,000 
kw. in four units. Work continued on the Selkirk steam plant which will contain two 
units each rated at 66,000 kw., one of which is scheduled for operation late in 1959 and the 
second by mid-1960. The diesel generating plant at The Pas was purchased on Dee. 1, 1958, 


by the Manitoba Power Commission and an immediate extension was begun to increase 
_ plant capacity to 3,150 kw. from the existing 1,825 kw. The new plant is expected to be 


in operation by the end of 1958. The Department of National Defence added a 1,136-kw. 
generator unit to its diesel plant at Churchill. 


In Saskatchewan, the Churchill River Power Company continued construction at 
its Island Falls development for the addition of a 19,000-h.p. unit in 1959 which will raise 
the total plant capacity to 125,500 h.p. The Saskatchewan Power Corporation, whose 
transmission network covers a large part of the southern portion of the province, depends 
exclusively on thermal-electric stations for power production. Agreement between the 
Government of Canada and the Government of Saskatchewan was reached in July 1958 
authorizing the construction of the multi-purpose South Saskatchewan River project. 
Included in this project is a proposed installation of about 200,000 h.p. of hydro-electric 
capacity and facilities to irrigate about 500,000 acres of land. During the year, rural 
electric service was extended to an additional 5,000 farms making a total of about 51,500 
electrified farms in the province. During 1957, the Corporation increased its thermal plant 
capacity by the addition of a 30,000-kw. unit at its Estevan plant, an 8,000-kw. unit at 


- its Kindersley plant and a 3,000-kw. unit at its Swift Current plant. During 1958, the 


capacity of the Queen Elizabeth plant at Saskatoon was increased by 66,000 kw. and the 
Kindersley plant by the installation of two gas turbine units, each with a maximum rating 
of 10,000 kw. 


In Alberta, Calgary Power Limited added to its Cascades development, late in 1957 
a second 23,000-h.p. unit under a head of 320 feet. The construction of extensions to its 
Spray and Rundle plants of approximately 62,000 h.p. and 40,000 h.p., respectively, 
was suspended as a result of an unexpected decline in the rate of growth of the Company’s 
load curve. The revised schedule calls for the additional units to commence service in 
October 1960. In thermal power development, the Company added another 66,000 kw. 
to its Wabamun plant. In 1957 a 1,250-kw. unit was added by Northland Utilities at its 
thermal-electric plant at Jasper. At the Fairview plant, operated jointly with Canadian 
Utilities Limited, a new 3,000-kw. gas engine generator unit was brought into operation. 


Karly in 1958, Canadian Utilities Limited placed in operation a new single-unit 
10,000-kw. thermal plant at Sturgeon Lake and had in active prospect the addition of a 
$2,000-kw. thermal unit at its Battle River plant to commence operation in 1961. The 
City of Edmonton brought into service a new 10,000-kw. unit at its municipally owned 
plant and the City of Lethbridge added to its municipally owned plant a gas turbin 


British Columbia.—Hydro-electric construction was active in British Columbia 
where a total of 607,500 h.p. of new capacity was installed during 1957 and 189,700 h.p. 
during 1958. The latter figure allowed for the dismantling of 2,300 h.p. of capacity. 
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On Vancouver Island, the British Columbia Power Commission completed in 1957 
the installation, at its Ladore Falls development on the Campbell River, of the second of 
two 35,000-h.p. units. In mid-1958, the Commission placed in operation an initial unit 
of 42,000 h.p. under a head of 140 feet at its Strathcona development near the outlet of 
Upper Campbell Lake, and construction proceeded on a 35,000-h.p. development on the 
Ash River near Port Alberni for operation early in 1959. On the mainland, the Com- | 
mission added a third 16,500-h.p. unit at its Whalshan development near Needles. In 
active prospect are three new developments on Vancouver Island—two located in the 
Alberni area on the Stamp and Sproat Rivers with potential of 35,000 h.p. and 17,000 h.p., 
respectively, and the third on the Kokish River in the Englewood area with a potential 
of 51,500 h.p. In addition, the Commission has four possible developments under active 
study and investigation. One is on Vancouver Island on the Nempkish River and has a 
potential of 81,500 h.p. The other three are located on the mainland and consist of a 
development of up to 1,900,000 h.p. which would result from the diversion of water from 
the Chilko to the Homathko Rivers, a 140,000-h.p. potential at Helmoken Falls on the 
Murtle River tributary to the Clearwater River, and a potential of 120,000-h.p. at Hobson ~ 
Lake, also in the Clearwater system. 


In the field of thermal development, the Commission completed two single-cycle 
gas-turbine units of 26,500 h.p. each at its Georgia Generating Station at Chemainus, 
placed in service in September 1957 and January 1958 respectively. Two regenerated 
cycle gas-turbine units, each having a 24,000-h.p. turbine, were expected to be in operation 
by December 1958 and February 1959 respectively. At Prince George, seven diesel units © 
with a total capacity of 6,480 kw. were transferred from active to inactive plant. The 
active plant now consists of four tri-fuel internal combustion units, each with a capacity 
of 3,000 kw. Two more 3,000-kw. units are in active prospect and it is anticipated that 
one will be in service by December 1959 and the other by February 1960. At Quesnel, 
six diesel units with a total capacity of 4,200 kw. were transferred from active to inactive 
plant. The active plant now consists of three tri-fuel internal combustion units, each 
with a capacity of 3,000 kw. Another 3,000-kw. unit is in active prospect, with completion 
anticipated for May 1960. At Dawson Creek, three diesel units with a total capacity of 
1,800 kw. were transferred from active to inactive plant. The active plant now consists 
of three 3,000-kw. tri-fuel internal combustion units and two 1,000-kw. diesel units. Two 
more 3,000-kw. units are in active prospect, with the completion of one anticipated for 
October 1959 and the other for April 1960. Also in active prospect is a 1,000-kw. diesel 
unit at Smithers and a 100-kw. diesel unit at Alert Bay. The probable completion dates 
are June 1959 for the unit at Smithers and December 1959 for the unit at Alert Bay. 


The British Columbia Electric Company’s Cheakamus development, consisting of 
two units of 95,000 h.p., was brought into operation late in 1957. The Company also 
replaced its 4,000-h.p. two-unit installation at Clowham Falls on Sechelt Peninsula by a 
single-unit plant of 40,000 h.p. At the Company’s Bridge River system, the power plant 
at La Joie dam, consisting of 30,000 h.p. in one unit, was placed in service. Work was 
continuing on the Bridge River No. 2 development which, when completed late in 1959, 
will provide an additional capacity of 328,000 h.p. to the system. The new storage dam 
required for the No. 2 development will raise the head on the existing Bridge River No. 1 
development and is expected to increase the total capacity of that plant from 248,000 h.p. 
to 276,000 h.p. 


In addition to its hydro-electric installations, the Company expects to complete 
construction of its Port Mann gas-turbine plant early in 1959. Four units will be installed, 
each consisting of a 33,500-h.p. turbine. At Ioco on Burrard Inlet, construction started 
on the development of a steam plant which will have an ultimate capacity of six units of 
211,000 h.p. each. Two units are planned for service in 1961 and remaining units sub- 
sequently, as required by growth. 


The Aluminum Company of Canada Limited installed in 1957 the fifth and sixth 
units of 150,000 h.p. each in its Kemano plant. Early in 1958, a seventh similar unit was 
added, bringing the total capacity to 1,050,000 h.p. 
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Northwest Territories and Yukon Territory.—The Northern Canada Power 
Commission late in 1957 added a second 3,000-h.p. unit at its Mayo River plant. In 
1958 the installation of 15,000 h.p. in two units was completed on the Yukon River with 
provision for a third similar unit at a later date. On the Snare River in the Northwest 
Territories, the Commission is planning the construction of a 9,200-h.p. development in 
one unit at a site about eight miles downstream from the existing Snare River plant. 


The Commission installed a 150-kw. diesel generating plant at Inuvik and began 


_ construction to add a 100-kw. unit to its Fort Simpson diesel plant. Additional capacity 


provided by the Commission consists of two 375-kw. diesel generating units for use as 
required. In Yukon Territory, the Yukon Electrical Company Limited installed a 
150-kw. diesel plant at Haines Junction. 


Section 4.—Electric Power Statistics 


The statistics in this Section, which was formerly entitled ‘‘The Central Electric 
Station Industry’”’ have been completely revised since the publication of the 1957-58 
Year Book. The former series covered firms that sold electric power, most of which were 
public utilities, but included also a small number of industrial plants that had some 
electric power available for sale. The new series includes all electrical utilities as well as 
all industrial establishments that generate power regardless of whether or not any is sold 
and therefore gives the total production and distribution of electric power in Canada. 
Utilities are defined as companies, commissions, municipalities or individuals whose 
primary function is to sell most of the electricity they have either generated or purchased; 
they are classified as publicly or privately operated. Industrial establishments are 
companies or individuals that generate electricity mainly for use in their own plants. 


Table 7 gives historical figures compiled on the old basis, with the 1956 data included 
on both bases for comparative purposes. All other 1956 data are on the new basis. 


7.—Electric Energy Generated, by Type of Station 1941-57 and by Province 1956 and 1957 


Generated by— Generated by— 
Year and Prov- |}————________ Total Year and Prov-_ |——-——_____ Total 
ince or Territory Water Thermal ot ince or Territory Water Thermal = SOR 
Power Power ; Power Power 

000 kwh. "000 kwh. 7000 kwh. 7000 kwh. 7000 kwh. 7000 kwh. 
BG Ore loyecs. cia oi 32, 628, 930 688;,/daell Covolds 66s" 1 1950.0 .1s00 e cltere 46,624,218 | 1,869,500 | 48,493,718 
EE ok ee 36, 582, 953 (REAGAN || BYR ER Wid a So on ee 6 52,955, 002 1, 896, 842 54, 851, 844 
AIS Se eae 39, 660, 312 819,281 | 40,479,593) 1952)... ccs.e0,cr0 57,023, 530 2,385, 668 59, 409,198 
Oe en ae 39, 553, 352 104542715 40).098. 0 foe ODS eee eee 58, 926, 462 3,934, 465 62, 860, 927 
Aaa, « AE 39, 131,020 999,034 | 40,130,054 |] 1954............. 62,572,316 3,364, 124 65, 936, 440 
AES RN rate 40,692,395 1 Oss rog 2 41 oO OS tle Olea ace oa. 69, 478, 003 8, 432, 589 72,910,592 
LH 9 3 ee res 42,273,167 felSiOo2ere43 7424-799" 1950 cree eee ck 73, 524, 583 4,479,770 78,004, 353 
BE RS rss Saco c. os 41,070,095 1,319,586 | 42,389,681 } 1956!............. 81, 835, 386 6, 530, 677 88, 366, 063 
eee 42,779,199 | 1,639,374 | 44,418,573 }} 19571............ 83,373,220 | 7,657,660 | 91,030,880 

1956! 1957! 
She be 1, 360, 745 35,301 1,396,046) Nid: .c.0%... 1,313,396 51,113 1,364, 509 
(2D Cra 441 51,362 518037 ||P. seek ee 370 56,618 , 988 
SL eee 592,361 888, 867 LAST 2285 SNE Sseeset oes 526, 493 1, 007,344 1, 533, 837 
018k Se ee 522,938 839, 815 1562) 20SN PIN Benson ene ose 706, 464 698, 297 1,404, 761 
OAS ae 37,534, 458 209,226. |. 37, 743,684, | Que. :.......-... 37,905, 814 225,613 | 38,131, 427 
Me ceed 27,478, 197 1,569, 743°} 29, 047,940) 1] Ont............%... 27, 959, 037 2,153,403 | 30,112,440 
US es 3,346, 394 18,910 35500; 004 || Mant. .k ee cee: 3,350, 396 26, 993 3,377, 389 
co oe 555, 466 1, 030, 433 1,585,899) || Sask. ..........- 566, 020 1, 200, 324 1,766,344 
ho 5 a 979, 157 1, 164, 316 2 SO AT OLN ALLA eee ees 807, 253 1,624, 649 2,431, 902 
OS Oh sgn 9, 350, 558 (ATOM LOLOL 0 co0L lL EeGre coe ee eee 10, 116, 336 607,701 | 10,724, 037 
Yukon and Yukon and 
NCW.T.... 114, 671 2,926 117,597 N.W. 


WM cd as spas 121,641 5,605 127, 246 
Canada, 1956. .| 81,835,386 | 6,530,677 | 88,366,063 || Canada, 1957....| 83,373,220 | 7,657,660 | 91,030,880 


1 New series, see text above. 
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Of the total generation in 1957 of 91,030,880,000 kwh. 91.6 p.c. was produced from 
water power and 8.4 p.c. was generated thermally; in 1956 total generation was 
88,366,063,000 kwh. of which 92.6 p.c. was produced from water power and 7.4 p.c. 
thermally. The proportions generated in 1957 differed somewhat among provinces as 
shown in the following statement. 


Province Hydro Thermal Province or Territory Hydro Thermal 
p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
ING wiOund lAnG. mutes 96.3 Sha7k Manitoba. caren ssc stiin eclls clas 99.2 0.8 
INGVaiScotia tice secs oclesr’s 34.3 65.7 Saskatchewan..........-.206. 32.0 68.0 
New Bruns wicktias.c aes. cae 7 eo0RS 49.7 Alberta. SURE... obe2 66.8 
OrebeCarernieut: ostsce asieiveenee . 99.4 0.6 British Columbia...c.a- aes. . 94.3 Dial 
OntariOn ster ceeees cc cette co . 92.8 fee Yukon.andin. WiEis 20. a aoe 95.6 4.4 


Table 8 gives summary figures of power production and distribution by province and 
Tables 9 and 10 give figures by type of production establishment. Total installed 
capacity in Canada amounted to 17,168,614 kw. in 1957, an increase of 1,268,434 kw. 
over 1956. Of the 1957 total, 13,444,450 kw. were accounted for by utilities and the 
remainder by industrial establishments. During 1956 and 1957 total sales to ultimate 
customers amounted to 57,436,148,000 kwh. and 60,356,171,000 kwh. respectively, of 
which nearly 99.7 p.c. was sold each year by utilities. 

Sales to power customers made up about 64.9 p.c. in 1956 and 62.8 p.c. in 1957 of the 
total, sales to domestic and farm customers were about 25 p.c. and 26 p.c. and commercial 
sales about 9.3 p.c. and 10 p.c. in the respective years. 

Exports to the United States in 1957 amounted to 4,829,843,000 kwh. compared 
with 5,103,669,000 kwh. in 1956. 
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Energy 
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Available 
in Canada 


Exported 
oO 
U.S.A. 


Ultimate 
Customers 


Total 
Revenue 
from 
Ultimate 
Customers 


Electrical Utilities 


Employees 


Salaries 
and 
Wages 


000 kwh. 


1,364, 550 


32,520, 489 
29, 520,363 
3,804, 231 

1,032, 685 

2,171,985 

10,074, 059 
117,597 


48, 008 
ee ed 


Installed 
Year and : 
Province or Territory ees 
kw. 
1956 
Newfoundland......... 234, 669 
Prince Edward Island.. 26,363 
Nova Scotia........... 382, 864 
New Brunswick........ 301,015 
ole se ake Fae queens 5,981,764 
PRREATIOL cc Moms sc «so 5, 145, 303 
NIST LODE 2 <ihs wor exchone.v,0.0.6 649, 288 
Saskatchewan.......... 415,748 
PES ECU. cin cd astiere cis ois 604, 161 
British Columbia...... 2,118,130 
Yukon and N.W.T..... 40,875 
Totals, 1056s cccoox 15,900,180 
1957 

Newfoundland......... 248, 103 
Prince Edward Island.. 25, 524 


Nova Scotia........... 


Manitoba....... 
Saskatchewan 
PRUIGELA ce Ms ot cee fst 


1,319, 889 
56, 988 
1,524,979 
1,383,793 
32,714, 421 
31,223,491 
3,758, 502 
1, 236,719 
2,453, 633 
10,970, 636 
127, 246 


86,770,297 


4,611,178 


638, 714 


345817 


153,952 
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Year and Item 


1956 
Installed generator capacity......... 
Energy generated..............0c005- 
WALO ee oe Pees Caloucks atone 
RIPON oes SE oe cide aia oath ese 


Energy Made Available in Canada....’000 kwh. 


Disposal of energy in Canada........ 000 kwh. 39, 206,998 


Energy exported to United States.... 


ee 


ee 


ere kw: 
7000 kwh. 
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Electrical Utilities 


Ultimate customers in Canada......... No. 
PPOMICSUIC ANG LATIN . <6. /e.0-0%s 0i6'o:0i0visie-s ss 
Memercial (3), 6414 620. ade Saale be y 
EL oe Sharer inisieicho’aje’oteieieleia'S bee f 
Une ICH GINe et Gc bec cet ee Senne zs 

Revenue from ultimate customers..... $’000 

venue from exports to United States $'000 

a en ee 8 Fk De SS No. 

PAPAIN WAPER socio asco ted vas ca $000 


Publicly | Privately 
Operated | Operated 
7,333,550 | 5,129, 465 
42,869,295 | 25,772,847 
39,577,500 | 24,661, 112 
3,291,795 |} 1,111,785 
24,174,179 
4,029,158 | 1,029,958 
3,064,140 | 1,347,819 
2,657,074 1,163, 463 
338, 371 151,679 
66,270 30,58 
2,425 2,089 
392,495 202,274 
13,610 3,098 
25, 447 10, 671 
96,915 41,052 


12, 463,015 
68, 642, 142 
64, 238,612 
4, 403, 530 


63,381,177 
5,059, 116 


4,411,959 
3, 820, 537 


137, 967 


Industrial 
Establish- 
ments 


3,437, 165 
19,723,921 
17,596,774 

2,127,147 


1, 142,578 
44,533 


14,520 
13,376 
994 
124 

26 
2,219 
144 


Total 


] 
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15,900, 180 
88, 366,063 
81,835, 386 

6,530,677 


83,501, 567 


64,523,755 
5, 103, 669 


4,426,479 
3, 833, 913 
491,044 
96,982 
4,540 
596, 988 
16, 852 
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9.—Summary Electric Power Statistics, by Type of Establishment, 1956 and 1957—concluded 
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Electrical Utilities 


ny; dI ee Total 
ear and Item : : stablish- ota 
Publicly | Privately 
Operated | Operated Total ments 
1957 

Installed generator capacity........... kw. 8,019,571 | 5,424,879 | 13,444,450 | 3,724,164 || 17,168,614 
Energy generated: ccc desntiss sccecioens 000 kwh.| 45,116,612 | 26,406,382 | 71,522,994 | 19,507,886 91,030, 880 

L Shige roa ee 1 Te Meee eee eS 41,231,556 | 24,808,511 | 66,040,067 | 17,333,153 || 83,373, 220 

THErinal. Sriccnne cece comereclae cts tate ca 3,885,056 | 1,597,871 | 5,482,927 | 2,174,783 7,657, 660 
Energy Made Available in Canada. . .000 kwh. SH <6 aa 86,770, 297 
Disposal of energy in Canada.......... 000 kwh.| 42,564,327 | 25,455,276 | 68,019,603 212,523 || 68,232,126 
Energy exported to United States...... cs 4,362, 137 422,923 | 4,785,060 44,783 4,829, 843 
Ultimate customers in Canada......... No. 3,192,761 1,408,902 | 4,596,663 14,515 4,611,178 

Domestic anduarm. jo sree te 4 2,779,436 | 1,211,589 | 3,991,025 Tey ile 4,004, 200 

Commoercialia.A)acroscioeels aero cetera a 347,950 157, 364 505,314 1,195 506, 509 

OWer ts Mesh hae ote oe ies aoe as 62, 829 32,764 95,593 127 95,720 

Streeioimtine seo acre tad caer os ite . 2,546 2,185 4,731 18 4,749 
Revenue from ultimate customers......  $’000 419, 468 217,105 636, 573 2,141 638, 714 
Revenue from exports to United States $'000 15,744 1, 836 17,580 202 17,782 
Hmployees. tes. os pe) 1 er eeketere “io a= No. 27,101 10,716 37,817 ‘ ee 
Salaries andiwages..4..scrcmse cone ans $000 110, 420 43, 532 153,952 
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Electrical Utilities 


Industrial 
Year and Province Publicly Privately ws es Total 
Operated Operated ene 
000 kwh. 7000 kwh. 7000 kwh. 7000 kwh. 
1956 
Newloundland= wr ee ck iar cer carteteers 596 1,011,662 383, 788 1,396,046 
PrincesMdwardulsland ea. 2. cect «oe eek tedalo ciee ofoiet 7,560 44, 236 7 51, 803 
NOV, COCOA Co ce ie core einc occ re san de etettinre sterersere soles 513,111 802,578 165, 539 1,481, 228 
New: Bruns wiclk.wiccceeoeaeede arrestee Hee eons 548, 868 347, 202 466, 683 1,362, 753 
QuebeGs ip bth sbi ita me bee ted cane rales 10, 295, 458 16,970, 461 10, 477,765 37,743, 684 
COL Colo Ree ater Pe Gere cic nolo tolocnico ook sumuomotred 25,352,612 1,556,635 2,138,693 29, 047,940 
Manitoba. ee eas. erecta rom rece ee tee 3,333, 688 _ 31,616 3,365,304 
Saskatchewane. on dsc eee 879,415 671,571 34,913 1,585, 899 
DUN ofshg t: ee OO One OR TOSCO OOO OIG 771, 142 1,249,358 122,973 2,148, 473 
British: Columbia se. scene aie ew cine ae eaten sr ercte ere rare 1, 108,324 3, 113, 509 5, 848, 503 10,070, 336 
Yukon and Northwest Territories............-..e-08- 58, 521 ; 53, 441 117,597 
Canada, 19562055 6a ee ey 42,869,295 25,772,847 19, 723,921 88,366, 063 
1957 

Newéoun dlan Geeicsraeercemeatorensteravstore: saree aara parame otonanterelorepereny 597 981, 818 382,094 1,364, 509 
Prince Edward Island 3,142 53, 841 5 56, 988 
Nova SGotige. sore oo jee, ree eee ones iaionenelere ecore ge 463,385 891, 933 178,519 1,533, 837 
New, Brunswick. 2. cece Moet eee ae Oe eetakeere crores? 599,624 383, 309 421, 828 1,404,761 
Oyeboc. 60. LIM. ekediv s ddbaty wath cals on ae seneteie te eles stabs 11, 403, 254 17, 134, 668 9,593, 505 38, 131, 427 
Ontario Be eee ee ate Haeicktie b mitcke oleh onausnetotenetepe tee tle cetos eis 26, 414, 536 1,585, 153 2.112 fox 30, 112, 440 
Manit@b arc .c BXietatetols ron eee cel rte bee ote tigteds stovere 3,341,021 — 36,368 3,377, 389 
Saskatchewanensscel ae. 4: es eienie ce ee welsh otc cteiere 1,019,672 658, 745 87,927 1,766,344 
HN We yey bh: eis SR ors Ory AD On OtrG Um POO DoD Dice GON 781,052 1, 468, 361 182, 489 2,431,902 
British Columbia sc. asc Soret otis oe Rre ce wteseieve tere oteiers 1,026,110 8, 239, 364 6, 458, 563 10,724,037 
Yukon and Northwest Territories.........cseeseseees 64, 219 9,190 53, 837 127, 246 
Canada, 19871475. 094.2...) Ses Genk ss). a 45,116,612 26, 406,382 19,507,886 91,030,880 


oR a Se 


Average domestic and farm consumption rose from 3,740 kwh. in 1956 to 3,960 kwh. 
in 1957. Among the provinces the averages in 1957 varied from a low of 1,367 kwh. in 
Prince Edward Island to a high of 5,895 kwh. in Manitoba. For domestic and farm 
customers the average annual bill was $64.19 in 1957 as against $61.41 in 1956, an increase 
of 4.5 p.c. 
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Although many utilities do not keep records on farm customers separate from other 
domestic customers, the data reported on farm service indicate that the average con- 
sumption rose from 3,127 kwh. per customer in 1956 to 3,415 kwh. in 1957 and the average 
bill was $80.80 in 1957 compared with $75.59 in 1956. 


11.—Domestic and Farm Service by Electrical Utilities and Industrial Establishments, 
1939, 1945 and 1955-57 


Item 1939 1945 1955 1956 1957 
IUOIIAES. Pete. De. Ke. Sets No. 1,623,672 | 1,987,360 | 3,645,313 | 3,833,913 4,004, 200 
PUOWAGE-ROUTS BOI. 4... ciccises cs cnecces "000 2,310,891 | 3,365,497 | 12,759,657 | 14,337,628 | 15,857,618 
BeVENUC TECELVER 6. 8)... csis clones cece $’000 43,793 55,736 211,533 235, 446 257,038 
Kilowatt-hours per customer............- No. 1, 423 1,693 3,500 3,740 3,960 
Average annual Dill..........scecsecesess $ 26.97 28.05 58.03 61.41 64.19 
BROVONUC Er KWilonccarsca cscs cess vewote cts. 1.90 1.66 1.66 1.64 1,62 


Data on the amount of energy generated by type of fuel were collected from utilities 
for the first time in 1956. Coal accounted for 53.8 p.c. of thermal generation, natural 
gas for 26.1 p.c. and petroleum fuels for 20.1 p.c. in that year and the percentages in 1957 
were 55.4, 28.9 and 15.7, respectively. 


12.—Fuel Used by Electrical Utilities to Generate Power, by Province, 1956 and 1957 


Vir nnd Coal Petroleum Fuels Gas 
Province or Territory Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ Imp. gal. $ 000 cu. ft. $ 
1956 

INO WIOUNGIABG. vis tics ccc cctieee oes a — 250, 582 40, 180 — — 

Prince Edward Island.............. — — 4,658, 206 383, 153 — _ 

NOV AIS COLIBMS. Soset ee ines cst ckll ce oe 399,080 | 38,708,218 | 9,515,075 694, 546 —_ — 

New Brunswick.................... 289,548 | 2,760,480 | 2,198,720 251,996 _— — 

rte) DO ah ele eee a een Ree ee — — 1, 207,577 278,655 — — 

ROR CATA OSS nrc oii ac att ysstw sere, hina os 469,350 | 3,950,617 977,002 176,349 — —_ 

ESET GORA? tert, eke Bo 8 tae 732 4, 363 241, 443 48,15 —_— — 
BHSKACCHEWAI och cots ete: 355, 334 885,423 | 43,723,578 2,616, 827 2,436,411 650, 034 
Puberty wee ts eb cccecwaclere. » 80, 254 114, 708 849, 238 133,102 | 13,685, 424 1,714,090 
BSEIGISN COMDIAL ee.. o sc cae cy) oe « 887 10,916 8, 630, 475 1,794, 482 211, 400 101, 903 

Yukon and Northwest Territories. . . —_ — 124,924 29, 292 — — 
Totals, 1956. 2220.32. 8228: 1,595,185 | 11,434,725 | 72,376,820 | 6,446,741 | 16,333,235 2,466,027 

1957 

Mewroundiand <... 20 costae veers _ =_ 359, 895 103, 405 — — 

Prince Edward Island.............. — — 5,115,064 423,775 — —_ 

ENIAVEL COLIC IEE tr. Oke ty eee she 458, 436 4,724, 266 7,334,977 623, 536 — _— 

RE WABTUNSWICK. 2.5.5.0 .0ce00 000 211,595 2,067,620 2,375, 693 268, 362 -- — 

DNS O Sent eae At a Re ae — — 577, 229 96, 566 —~ _ 

POPC SR er PLATAD Fol Sita ® 722,275 6,227,947 914, 243 211,048 — _ 

PRR REE ATI ope coarse dancers sie Sisco ADU, 30,610 278, 875 57,89 — — 
PeCAUPIOWAN.G «5.02 hs tests oo: sates 449 , 467 1,180,338 | 42,408, 223 2,647,026 3, 380, 108 951,596 
PENI ee tht Little. Jasee Lie 2 133,617 162,088 642,674 95,504 | 18, 203,343 2,060,271 
Betis GolumDiIa, «. cis-sape-e)adaheers ocho 110 atin | 7,324, 403 1,567,971 542, 637 149,964 

Yukon and Northwest Territories... — — 323,332 81,513 — _ 
EROGRISS BOD 4 chsio. ose cise eos. «0:5 1,981,877 | 14,394,220 | 67,654,608 | 6,176,604 | 22,126,088 3,161,831 
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Section 5.—Ownership and Regulation of Electrical Utilities* 


Power is generated in Canada by publicly and privately operated utilities and by 
industrial establishments. Table 9, p. 564, giving summary statistics by type of estab- 
lishment, shows that 50 p.c. of the total electric power generated in 1957 was produced. 
by publicly operated utilities, 29 p.c. by privately operated utilities and 21 p.c. by industrial 
establishments. However, ownership differs greatly in different areas of the country. 
Quebec output, for instance, is predominantly from privately owned plants since a large 
portion of the power development in that province is connected with pulp and paper 
establishments and with the aluminum industry. In Ontario, on the other hand, almost 
all electric power is produced by a publicly owned utility, The Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario. The distribution of power production in all provinces is shown 
clearly in Table 19, p. 564. 


Because of the absence of free market determination of prices and regulation of 
services in an industry that is semi-monopolistic, regulation of electrical utilities has been 
attempted in most provinces. The governing bodies of the provincial electric power 
commissions, their functions and activities are summarized in the following paragraphs. 
Certain privately owned utilities are also covered. 


Newfoundland.—There are no publicly owned hydro-electric systems in Newfound- 
land. The largest water power development in the province is located at Deer Lake. 
The plant, which is operated by Bowater’s Newfoundland Pulp and Paper Company 
Limited, has a total capacity of 154,000 h.p. This Company develops hydro-electric 
energy at Deer Lake mainly for its own use in the manufacture of pulp and paper and also 
supplies electric power to the Buchans Mining Company for its mining operations and to 
the Newfoundland Light and Power Company Limited which distributes electricity to 
consumers in Corner Brook and adjacent communities in the Bay of Islands sections. 


The electrical distribution system of the Anglo Newfoundland Development Company 
Limited supplying the towns of Grand Falls, Windsor, Bishop’s Falls and Botwood was 
acquired by the Newfoundland Light and Power Company Limited in 1956. 


The Company, in addition to its seven hydro plants, operates a steam generation 
plant at St. John’s. The Company recently acquired the right to supply power to the 
International Airport at Gander, the new Township of Gander nearby, and the town of 
Lewisporte providing for that purpose a 17,000-h.p. hydro development at Rattling Brook, 
Norris Arm. 


The United Towns Electric Company Limited operates eight hydro plants and two 
diesel plants, the latter located on the Burin Peninsula. A subsidiary, the West Coast 
Power Company, operates diesel generators at St. George’s and Port aux Basques, and a 
hydro plant at Lookout Brook. Another subsidiary, the Wabana Light and Power Com- 
pany, distributes electricity to the town of Bell Island, the power being purchased from 
the Newfoundland Light and Power Company Limited. The Union Electric Light and 
Power Company operates plants at Clarenville, Port Union and Trinity. 


Power plant construction recently completed or under way is outlined at pp. 555-556. 


Prince Edward Island.—The area of Prince Edward Island is only 2,184 sq. miles 
and three-quarters of its population are rural dwellers. Electric power must therefore 
be supplied to rather densely populated rural districts interspersed with a considerable 
number of small municipalities. Power is mainly generated in thermal and diesel plants 
using imported fuels. 


* Revised by the various provincial commissions or authorities concerned. 
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The Maritime Electric Company Limited supplies 53,471,340 kwh. of the Island’s 
requirements of 57,233,820 kwh., with a system peak of 12,800 kw., from its Charlotte- 
town plant. The plant consists of six steam turbines of 22,500 kw. total capacity. In 
1957 the Company served 11,966 rural and urban customers over 850 miles of company- 
owned distribution line with an additional 1,968 rural customers served by 480 miles of 
distribution line owned by the provincial government but connected with the company 
system. The town of Summerside is connected with Charlottetown by a 33-kv. trans- 
mission line and purchases approximately 6,500,000 kwh. annually from the Maritime 


Electric Company. 


Two other power systems supply the remainder of the power consumed. The town of 
Summerside’s station is powered by nine diesel engines, has a total capacity of 2,835 kw. 
and an annual energy production of 3,392,180 kwh. The station serves 2,210 customers 


__ in Summerside and 1,169 customers over 132 miles of rural lines. Approximately 882,976 


kwh. of energy is sold to the Scales Hydro Electric Company Limited. The Scales Hydro 
Electric Company Limited operates a small station in Freetown on the Dunk River. Its 
total capacity is 250 kw., of which 175 kw. is generated by water power and the remainder 
by diesel engines. The annual energy production is 370,300 kwh. and 694 customers in 
surrounding areas are served over 29 miles of distribution line. 


Nova Scotia.—The Nova Scotia Power Commission was created under the Power 
Commission Act of 1919 with the function of supplying electric power and energy by the 
most economical means available. The Rural Electrification Act of 1937 greatly increased 
the possibilities for retail service by providing financial assistance to equalize cost and 
revenue of extensions approved by the Governor in Council. In 1941 an amendment to 
the Power Commission Act authorized the Commission, subject to the approval of the 
Governor in Council, to regulate and control the generation, transmission, distribution, 
supply and use of power in the province. Certain investigatory work is carried on in the 
province by the Federal Government in close association with the Commission, but the 
control of water resources is vested in the Crown and administered under the provisions 
of the Nova Scotia Water Act of 1919. The Commission pays regular fees for water 
rights. 


Financially the Commission is self-supporting, repaying borrowings from revenue. 
The balance sheet at Nov. 30, 1957, showed total fixed assets of $48,361,690 including 
work in progress amounting to $3,296,653. Current assets amounted to $900,706. Lia- 
bilities were as follows: fixed $38,254,276; current $3,790,909; contingency and renewal 
reserves $4,746,440; sinking fund reserves $7,798,652; and general reserves and special 
reserves $2,414,832. 


The initial development of the Commission was an 800-h.p. installation on the Musha- 
mush River which went into operation in 1921 and delivered 208,752 kwh. in the first 
complete year of operation. Succeeding years showed a marked growth in installed 
capacity which at Nov. 30, 1957, reached 113,000 h.p. in hydraulic turbines, 2,200 h.p. 
in diesel units and 41,125 kw. in steam turbines. ‘Total generation for the year was 
453,980,807 kwh. 


The territory of the Commission extends over the entire province and embraces six 
systems which include 25 generating stations and over 4,500 miles of transmission and 
distribution lines through which wholesale and retail customers received 448,510,014 kwh. 
during the year ended Nov. 30, 1957. Power plant construction recently completed or 
under way is outlined at pp. 555-556. 
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The installed capacity and annual output of the various systems of the Nova Scotia 


Power Commission are given in Table 13. 


13.—Capacity and Output of the Nova Scotia Power Commission, Year Ended Nov. 30, 1957 


System! 


ee 


Western Network— 


MADE YI Nea Sono ee anes Sobsooor Gono caaorahb.ocec 


cele bale, sve lel a: Chel 5 Siete spe.o ¢ 0 ateje © 161.6) '6 @epetse £0 4 (eile ere eee Rds (4's 


Eastern Network— 


Barries Brook. aack fe cee o ae ascii eter etreeias stiri 
1D ast bi n-v0) ee aon ogo oGHouon conue sUe oat eD UD aso 
Malay Falls 2 500. 3i0 es cornea nee Pach Pe de sonnets 
Ruth: Malls: eecct ces ore ee Cece ee eee 
LP eopeol oer rd ose OB oO ete OO DOO OCT NOT OO 
Tronton (bherinial icc. hence cele os cet tee tele ot ea oe 


St. Margaret, oc occas coe «sie 9 tenets sie sis Bee rinrersctorerete.s 


Mersey— 


Original development...........:sceeeeeeececreeeeeees 
(Oye taid Oe ye yes Sones pend, 4 en RN er 2S So ean SIeGC 
Deep Brodie: iis sack Meath dete ees ooman eee 
Toower Great) BT 00 kaeecide « teicttert sake se erseieisleleereieieter ste: 


Canseall (GIGSOL). « sae «ee sans «05 8 sions a cecalagnireso sak Se ernoas 


Ganseau (thermal) joc. 2% 0s «dswasie ds cena oeuiese saesie nes ss 


RT Cs) em oe RR A A tb aoa Sci EO 


1 Hydro unless otherwise noted. 
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2 Kilowatts. 


First Present 
Year of Installed Output 
Operation Capacity 
h.p. kwh. 
1921 330 841,350 
1943 1, 200 3, 296, 800 
1930 1,060 2,884,170 
1952 8,500 20, 869, 448 
1957 5,300 4, 353, 820 
Se: oe 52,700 
1940 500 2,169,920 
1948 3,500 7,362,640 
1924 5, 440 9,067,390 
1925 10, 590 27,979, 600 
1957 700 2,461, 584 
1951 40, 0002 114, 267,900 
1921 15,700 24,972,100 
ered ie 
9 0,20 
1950 12' 800 217,844, 650 
1955 6,240 
1937 2,201 1,527,540 
1945 1, 1252 4,729,710 
1929 2,820 9,299, 485 
453,980,807 


New Brunswick.—The New Brunswick Electric Power Commission was incorporated 
under the Electric Power Act, 1920. Generating stations owned by the Commission at 


Mar. 31, 1957, were as follows:— 


Plant Type Capacity 

h.p. 
Musquashs.c.< ase JEhRehOumes ctaasoboe 9,320 
Tobiquessnere. cena Ely. drometrts ee ots 27,000 
Grand Lake........ SGeamicr nd waevs cra 58, 700 
SaimtiwWohntae.seeests Stealiniyniwaeewee 21,500 
Chatham scree Sten mica tomer oless 46, 300 


Plant Type Capacity 
h.p. 

Campobello...... Diesel no. acacia sti 300 

Grand Manan..... Diesel it. .23%:..28iseee 1,040 

Shippegan......... Diesel. une eee 1,340 

St. Quentin....... Diesels. S62. 750 

Torat CAPACUPY:....2 +1. 01h ertete lates 166, 250 


All the above generating units with the exception of St. Quentin, Campobello and 
Grand Manan, were interconnected in a province-wide grid system. The statistical 
information given in Table 14 shows the growth of the Commission’s undertakings since 


1953. 


ae 


| , 
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14.—Growth of the New Brunswick Electric Power Commission, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1953-57 


Item 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
High-voltage transmission line. .. miles 827 859 888 1,071 1,121 
Distribution line.....:........... i 6, 245 6,681 6, 891 6, 937 7,100 
Direct CUSEOTORTA As)... see eee No. 61,054 64, 181 66,531 69,415 76,490 
tant CANACITIOS «023. ders. bei s h.p. 140,570 140, 570 140, 570 140, 570 166, 250 
Power generated................ kwh.| 321,232,150 | 379,369,500 | 422,750,090 | 493,609,040 606, 443, 490 
Capital invested...............6. $ 48, 120,336 52,077, 662 56, 634,724 71,140, 250 90, 152, 808 


BRN OONG Ne ets Notcciies ats eieco/e.0 S10! $ 7,059, 588 7,814, 229 8, 528, 459 9,635, 272 11, 286,117 


Power plant construction recently completed or under way in New Brunswick is 
outlined at pp. 555-556. 


Quebec.—The Quebec Streams Commission.—Created by 8.Q. 1 Geo. V, c. 5, and 
given additional powers by 3 Geo. V, c. 6 (R.S.Q. 1925, c. 46) and 20 Geo. V, c. 34, the 


- Quebec Streams Commission was authorized to ascertain the water resources of the 


province, to make recommendations regarding their control, and to construct and operate 
certain storage dams to regulate the flow of streams. It assisted companies engaged in 
such work by the systematic collection of data on the flow of the principal rivers and on 
meteorological conditions, by investigation of numerous water power sites and determina- 
tion of the longitudinal profile of a large number of rivers. 


On Apr. 1, 1955, the Quebec Streams Commission was abolished and its powers and 
attributions transferred to the Hydraulic Resources Department, Province of Quebec. 
The rivers controlled by the Commission at the time of transfer, either by means of dams 
on the rivers or by regulating the outflow of lakes at the headwaters, were: the St. Maurice, 
the Gatineau, the Liévre, the St. Francis, the Chicoutimi, the Au Sable, and the Métis. 
The Commission also operated nine reservoirs on North River, two in the watershed 
of the Ste. Anne de Beaupré River, and one at the outlet of Lake Morin on Riviére du 
Loup (lower). 


Other Reservoir Control.—Storage reservoirs otherwise controlled or operated are: the 
Lake St. John, the Lake Manouane and Passe Dangereuse on the Peribonca River, and 
the Onatchiway on the Shipshaw River; Témiscouata Lake on the Madawaska River, 
controlled by the Gatineau Power Company; Memphremagog Lake on the Magog River, 
controlled by the Dominion Textile Company; Témiscamingue and Quinze Lakes on the 
Ottawa River, controlled by the federal Department of Public Works; Kipawa Lake on 


the Ottawa River, controlled by the Gatineau Power Company; and Dozois Lake on 


the upper Ottawa River and Pipmaukin Lake in the Bersimis River watershed, controlled 
by the Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission. 


Power developments on the Saguenay River, benefiting from the Peribonca and Lake 
St. John reservoirs, have a total capacity of 1,950,000 h.p. 


The Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission.—The Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission was 


established by 8.Q. 8 Geo. VI, c. 22, with the object of supplying power to the munici- 


palities, to industrial and commercial undertakings and to citizens of the Province of 
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Quebec at the lowest rates consistent with sound financial administration. The Com- 
mission at the end of 1956 controlled, among other assets, the following hydro-electric 
plant: = 


Installed 
Plant River Capacity 
Jaeger 

Cedatas (005 cles clas on ste Melee son a's Wa Runs St. Lawrenee ...« icv oe snesieee cai cea erate 206, 400 
Sault am decollet sec crctetae, qoicisteitetvrovsretereieiorer Riviére. des) Praixies i ctereiaje stators oteletovere «silicic 60, 000 
Beaulbarnoisne yectcitcs else iteicieretreiciale elertieicie=rs St Mla wrence.s. ccssr decieiesiebiacee see ..-- 1,400,000 
Rape 5 j-cuconc peste salsa eraesre en ee wate Upper OttAWs. ioc edes auc tna sees aeneee 64,000 
Rapid Liorei ccs: cc in tetas te aee enero Upper Ottawa... yeas te s.s- nese pemre es 48,000 
BerstimishNOsds sed... toed tits wneic es a ceisies BS GrS1TA TS eles crahoiat roles cyarsteverate!eiois:o.orssqpscabeiey cial 450,000 


The Commission operates a public utility system which supplies the electric light and 
power requirements of Metropolitan Montreal and surrounding districts, embracing a- 
population of nearly 2,000,000. From the Cedars plant, electric energy is supplied to the 
Aluminum Company of America at Massena, N.Y., and through the Beauharnois Light, 
Heat and Power Company power is sold to The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario. Sales involved are in the neighbourhood of 100,000 h.p. to Massena, N.Y., and 
250,000 h.p. to Ontario. 


* The Commission also purchases 135,000 h.p. from the Shawinigan Water and Power Company. 


15.—Growth of the Quebec Hydro System, 1947-56 
Nors.—Figures for the years 1935-46 will be found in the 1950 Year Book, p. 572. 
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Power 
Véear Municipalities Customers Distributed 
Served Served 
Total Primary 
No. No. h.p. h.p. 
1OA7TIDA AS BE Ge oe eens 61 318, 984 1,127,000 980,000 
19 AS hw ee NR AR Ae oe er Pace 61 330, 799 1,202,000 | 1,034,000 
OSG en re rer Cn aeaherayare Sire cre eso eraheteteneneters 61 349, 347 1, 233,000 1,119,000 
1O5O beecepd comeetenrde” ee ree ere ey eens: 64 368, 026 1,296,000 1,182,000 
LOG Late rei ede AUS are acl aier peteceans ceca aes 66 387,218 1,312,000 1,312,000 
WOT VORN ee Cin ey ew Ane nie Bi cAey Han SN ahe a sc r hrhgecacth 67 400,779 1,620, 000 1, 462,000 
TORS Sed Ee aks a eared mane einen eee tae 67 413, 439 1,748,000 1,625,000 
1954. ARV ROS AE EE VE BROS cre des rere 67 430, 687 1,700,000 1,687,000 
1955 ats Aned. Gatien oe es ee 65r 451, 821: 1,760, 000 1,725,000 
OSG ee OT re eee 65 475, 504 2,061,000 1,955,000 


16.—Distribution of Quebec Hydro Primary Power, by Customer Group, 1952-56 


(Coincident with Montreal System peak) 


System 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 

h.p h.p h.p h.p h.p 
Montreal System jsseh.. eh ce hicecriatisuciise ices 873,000 997,000 | 1,117,000 | 1,230,000 1,351, 000 
Beauharnois Local System..............--2eee00- 189,000 213,000 154,000 106, 000 138,000 
Beauharnois 25-cycle System (Ontario Hydro)... 250, 000 250, 000 250, 000 250,000 250,000 
Massena Systenis, ic csmiesins «distelemacinns sioseeretreate ac 135, 000 142, 000° 126, 000 99,000 86,000 
Shawilllgan Systolic ccs cee «cielo recreate 15,000 23,000 40,000 40,000 110,000 
Gatineau Systemrtonaneces a: oa ci sae ote eres — — _— — 20,000 
Totals Sees FE ica mree ato 1,462,000 | 1,625,000 | 1,687,000 | 1,725,000 1,955,000 
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The Commission delivers some 30,000 h.p. on the south shore of the St. Lawrence 
River in the Gaspe area—power temporarily purchased from the Manicouagan Power 
Company and transmitted across the River through a 69-kv. submarine cable, over a 
distance of 34 miles. The Commission also purchases about 13,000 h.p. from Saguenay 
Transmission Company for delivery to mining companies in the Chibougamau area. 
It is completing the construction of a storage reservoir on the Toulnustouc River, a tribu- 
tary of the Manicouagan River on the North Shore. The Lac Ste. Anne reservoir, as it will 
be called, will permit regulation and control of the flow of the Lower Manicouagan River. 


_ Power plant construction recently completed and under way in Quebec is outlined 
at pp. 556-557. 


‘Ontario.—The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario is a corporate entity, 
a self-sustaining public enterprise endowed with broad powers with respect to the supply 


_of electricity throughout the Province of Ontario. Its authority is derived from an Act of 


the Provincial Legislature passed in 1906 to give effect to recommendations of earlier 
advisory commissions that the water powers of Ontario should be conserved and developed 
for the benefit of the people of the province. It now operates under the Power Commission 
Act (7 Edw. VII, c. 19) passed in 1907 as an amplification of the Act of 1906 and sub- 
sequently modified from time to time (R.S.O. 1950, c. 281, as amended). In addition to 
administering the enterprise over which it has direct control, the Commission exercises 
certain regulatory functions with respect to the province-wide group of municipal electrical 
utilities which it serves. 


The Commission may have from three to six members, all of whom are appointed 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. One commissioner must be, and a second com- 
missioner may be, a member of the Executive Council of the Province of Ontario. In the 
conduct of the Commission’s affairs, the commissioners are responsible for, and are the 
final authority in, establishing policy. 


The basic principle governing the financial operations of the Commission and its 
associated municipal utilities is that electrical service is provided at cost. The Commission 


interprets cost as including payments for power purchased, charges for operating and 


maintaining the power systems, and related fixed charges. The fixed charges represent 
interest on debt, provisions for depreciation, allocations to reserves for contingencies and 
rate stabilization, and the further provision of a sinking fund reserve for retiring the 
Commission’s capital debt. While the enterprise from its inception has been self-sustaining, 
the province guarantees the payment of principal and interest on all bonds issued by the 
Commission and held by the public. In addition, over a period of nearly forty years the 
province has materially assisted the development of agriculture by contributing half the 
capital cost of rural distribution facilities. 


For the financial and administrative purposes of the Commission, the province is 
divided into two parts.* The roughly triangular part of the province lying south of 
Lake Nipissing and the French and Mattawa Rivers is served by the Southern Ontario 
System, a fully integrated power network comprising the Niagara, Eastern Ontario and 
Georgian Bay Divisions. The part lying to the north is served by the Northern Ontario 
Properties, comprising the Northeastern and Northwestern Divisions. ‘The Southern 
Ontario System is a co-operative system primarily serving a group of 325 municipalities 
receiving power at cost under contracts established according to the provisions of the 
Power Commission Act. The Northern Ontario Properties are not a co-operative system 
but the power facilities of its Northwestern Division serve a group of eight municipal 
utilities at cost. Apart from the supply of power to these cost-contract customers, the 
Northern Ontario Properties are held and operated in trust for the Province of Ontario. 
Each of the two northern divisions is an integrated power system, the Northeastern 
Division being also interconnected with the Southern Ontario System. For purposes of 
administration the whole area served by the Commission is subdivided into nine regions, 


* Information relating to the establishment of the original administrative systems and to the consolidations 
leading to the present operating set-up is given in the 1957-58 Year Book, p. 580. 
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seven in the south and two in the north, with regional offices located in nine major muni- 


cipalities. At present the two northern regions coincide with the Northeastern and North- 
western Divisions. 


The primary function of the enterprise is to provide electric power by generation or 


purchase, and through a province-wide network of transformation and transmission 
facilities, to deliver this power either for resale by the associated municipal utilities or 
for use by some 200 industrial customers served directly by the Commission. This aspect 
of operations represents about 90 p.c. of the Commission’s energy sales. The municipal 
utilities, in their turn, administered by local commissions and functioning under the 
general supervision of the Provincial Commission as provided for in the Power Com- 
mission Act and the Public Utilities Act, own and operate their own distribution systems 
to serve ultimate customers in most cities and towns, in many villages, and in certain 
township areas. Energy sales representing the remaining 10 p.c. of the Commission’s 
total are carried out through Commission ownership and operation of distribution facilities. 
These facilities provide retail service on behalf of the various townships to ultimate 
customers in the rural areas of the province, and similar service to customers in a limited 
number of municipalities supplied by what are known as “Local Systems’. Since 1944 
the Commission’s rate structure applying to rural customers designated as farm, hamlet, 
commercial and summer service has been uniform throughout the province. 


The growth of the Commission’s physical and financial resources reflects the remark- 
able industrial and social development of the province. In 1914 the Commission purchased 
its first generating station, Big Chute on the Severn River. Later in the same year the 
first Commission-built generating station was placed in service at Wasdell Falls, also on 
the Severn River. This early program of purchase and construction of generating stations 
reached a climax in the great Queenston-Chippawa development, later renamed Sir Adam 
Beck-Niagara Generating Station No. 1 in honour of the first Chairman of the Commission. 
This station first delivered power in 1922 but four years later the Commission found it 
necessary to negotiate for the extensive purchase of power from large Quebec suppliers 
in order to satisfy Ontario’s steadily growing power demands—demands that have con- 
tinued to increase over the years. 


The extensive construction program undertaken-since the end of World War II has 
included the development of three stations on the Ottawa River with a combined capacity 
of 699,000 kw.; the construction of Sir Adam Beck-Niagara Generating Station No. 2 
and its associated pumping-generating station on the Niagara River where 1,370,000 kw. 
of capacity have been installed; and the construction of Robert H. Saunders-St. Lawrence 
Generating Station on the St. Lawrence River. The St. Lawrence development is the 
last major hydraulic development in the Southern Ontario System. Initially placed in 
service in July 1958, it will be completed with an installed capacity of 820,000 kw. in 
1960. During the same postwar period more than 400,000 kw. have been developed at 
nine hydro-electric sites in northern Ontario. Additional sites in the north are being 
developed, and others will be developed from time to time as the changing economic 
situation may require. 


At the same time an aggressive program is being carried on for the construction of 
thermal-electric stations. This program, already well begun with the placing in service 
of large stations in Toronto and Windsor between 1951 and 1953, now includes a second 
large thermal-electric development, Lakeview Generating Station near Toronto, and 
the initial installation of a 100,000-kw. unit at a station in Fort William to be known 
as Thunder Bay Generating Station. Meanwhile the Richard L. Hearn Generating 
Station in Toronto is being expanded to three times its present 400,000-kw. capacity. 
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The Commission is also engaged, together with Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 
and the Canadian General Electric Company Limited, in the construction of the 20,000-kw. 
Nuclear Power Demonstration plant close by Des Joachims Generating Station in the 
Ottawa River Valley. 


The power development program of Ontario Hydro as at Dec. 31, 1957 is given in 
Table 17. Hydro, thermal and nuclear power plant construction recently completed or 
under way in Ontario is outlined at pp. 557-558. 


During 1957 the Commission’s investment in fixed assets increased by $197,612,118 
and at the end of the year amounted to $1,930,606,714. Accumulated depreciation 
provided on these assets was $207,949,024. Total assets after deducting accumulated 
depreciation were $2,254,503,479. 


In 1957 a total of 351 municipal utilities purchased power from the Commission 
under cost or fixed-rate contracts for resale to their customers. These utilities had fixed 
assets amounting to $327,925,974, against which they had provided $68,975,083 in 
accumulated depreciation. Their total assets after deducting this accumulated deprecia- 
tion were $508,848,141, of which $200,293,236 represented the equity acquired in the 
Commission’s systems by the utilities operating under cost contracts. 


17.—Power Development Program of The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, 
as at Dec. 31, 1957 


Dependable 
System and Development In Service Peak 
Capacity 
kw. 
Southern Ontario System— 
DeCew Falls (extension)—Niagara Region...........c.ceseeeeeeeceseeetecceeaees 1947 57,000 
Rrewartvilie—Madawasica River. cou oc ace coins cee cals vsle ses ons cele sles sees ens 1948 63, 000 
Polymer Corporation (additional power purchase contract)........-..++-++++eeee- 1948 22,000 
Emergency thermal-electric units............ececcecceccee cer eceeseeeeresereceees 1949-50 1 
eS ORCAS — OCLAWALRUIVELS co ee ania eo ce ns oe sueis ce oeleisieuh coils we eile eeieis cae es ols 1950-51 372,000 
Ona K OGAWA LEOLV CI Ce creas eee Ie eee slaievSin Sie slarere slele: s aa aloe vine ealalelata wewiatvie's 1950-51 117,000 
PIN ard He PeATN— LOTONTO Ms cc. s cad oe aus sob sles SM 0.0 a lolelel esha, of eveleters (4 units) 1951-53 400, 0002 
(4 units) 1958-60 800, 0002 
BG tar aC Olt Hh WANGSOL eae sic tee ae eens aie aitatebatrerelers clare oi sieldier ctdvaielialel mel esial gel! s 1951-53 264, 0002 
CY H EDS LBES) Grae OUR ra ed BAG oh oe rel SSIS RRe J BIGOT OSE COA Oe Dace nara Cra nror 1952-53 210,000 
Sir Adam Beck-Niagara No. 2—Niagara River.............0.eeeeeeees (14 units) 1954-57 1,050, 0002 
(2 units) 1958 150, 0002 
Pumping-generating station............. (3 units) 1957 85, 0002 
(3 units) 1958 85, 0002 
Robert H. Saunders-St. Lawrence—St. Lawrence River.............. (16 units) 1958-60 820, 0002 
Nuclear Power Demonstration—near Des Joachims Generating Station.......... 1961 20, 0002 
ERO ye We NOTE OLON LO: conics c cists wielec nie cree so cls ais sle « oleierels ous v/e:8ta\euwyereiere (2 units) 1961-62 600, 0002 
Northern Ontario Properties— 
Northeastern Division— 
George W. Rayner—Mississagi River...........eceeceee cece reer cence ees enna: 1950 47,000 
Abitibi Canyon (extension)—Abitibi River. ........:..ees sees eee eeeeee (1 unit) 1959 45,000 
Northwestern Division— s 
Ear Falls (extension)—English River...........ceessseeeee seen rete eetetteeneecees 1948 6,000 
Aguasabon—Aguasabon River..i......cscececesceececenrcceenesereeeesseeeaees 1948 44,000 
Pine Portage—Nipigon River.............esccecescceee secre steer seeeseces eee 1950-54 119, 200 
Manitou Falls—English River. ...........sscccccsscccceserccsseseers (4 units) 1956 } 65.700 
: (1 unit ) 1958 p 
Waribow Mallsa—Hnglish Rivers ki 6 «050-0 cle cir oie ope niae + sels oo bivisiels oo (3 units) 1958 67,500 
Whitedog Falls—Winnipeg River. ..........eceeceeeeeeen sees er eeeeees (3 units) 1958 54,000 
Cameron Falls (extension)—Nipigon River...........+:ssseeeeeeeeeeese (1 unit) 1958 19,100 
Alexander (extension)—Nipigon River........:csseeeeeeeeescererercees (1 unit) 1958 11,300 
Silver Falls— Kaministikwia River.:..........cccee cer cecccceeeeecceee (1 unit) 1959 45, 500 
Thunder Bay—Fort William....’: Be ee yc NSE MIRE Re eR sg aiisid) aieceis os (1 unit) 1961 100, 0002 


ee ec ne a a a a ae as 


1 With the dismantling in early 1956 of the 20,000-kw. Scarborough Generating Station, only the Steel Company 
of Canada station in Hamilton remains of the emergency thermal-electric stations brought into service during the 
period January 1949 to April 1950. 2 Installed capacity. 
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18.—Resources of The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario Generated and 
Purchased (All Systems), December 1956 and 1957 


Ee 
—— nS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS 


Commission’s Generating Stations 


Year and System a | Power Purchased 
Hydro-electric! Thermal-electric! ; 
kw. h.p. kw. h.p. kw. h.p. 
December 1956— 
Southern Ontario System............+655- 2,625,400 | 3,519,302 | 616,000 | 825,737 | 640,000 857, 909 
Northern Ontario Properties— 
Northeastern Division..............-..- 297, 400 398, 660 1,300 1,743 1,200 1,609 
Northwestern Division..........2.+---- 368, 100 493, 432 — _ 2,700 3,619 
TP OURIS a nee es or cemiaee as 3,290,900 | 4,411,394 | 617,300 | 827,480 | 643,900 863,137 
December 1957— 
Southern Ontario System................- 2,967,400 | 3,977,748 | 616,000 | 825,737 | 591,000 792,225 
Northern Ontario Properties— 
Northeastern Division.............0... 297, 400 398, 660 1, 800 2,413 1,200 1,609 
Northwestern Division.............+..- 366, 000 490, 617 — — 3,300 4,424 
Totals. chigee.« Beds Bose 3,630,800 | 4,867,025 | 617,800 | 828,150 | 595,500 798,258 — 


eC ES Se Le LT eel) PET TT TTe ee 

1 Dependable peak capacity—the amount of power which resources can be expected to supply at the time of the 
system primary peak requirements, assuming that all units are available and that the supply of water is normal. 
This capacity will vary from time to time in accordance with changing conditions. The capacity of a source of 
purchased power is based on the terms of the purchase contract. 


19.—Distribution of Power to Systems of The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, 
Years Ended Dec. 31, 1953-57 


Nors.—Peak load generated and purchased, primary and secondary, in terms of generation. 


System 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
kw kw. kw. kw. kw 
Southern Ontario System..................-6- 2,909,190 | 3,162,142 | 3,740,760 | 4,160,925 | 4,104,579 
Northern Ontario Properties— 
NortheastermpDkyvasione at saccre enemys cebecio creer: 309, 100 332, 706 366, 458 391, 442 459, 117 
Northwestern: Division: «a. c dasiek sles sic sis lenelenerale 262,356 283, 896 329, 122 356, 737 406, 880 
Io talS a ahead dc cect ee 3,480,646 | 3,778,744 | 4,436,340 | 4,909,104 | 4,970,576 


a 


29.—Growth of The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, Years Ended 
Oct. 31, 1948-49 and Dec. 31, 1950-57 


a ae 
=== -a 


Z Aimee Fe of 
om- ustomers ommission 
Year munities Served Total carer and 
Served Directly or Municipal 
Indirectly Utilities 
; No. No. kw. $ 
GASTON 0 Bin A oR et tan ee Reis ae eee tts 970 1,004, 127 1, 887,317 708, 708, 622 
WGA OMe ticle te ect eerrert Kier coi ree eestgems temrets 1,017 1,078, 221 2, 150, 231 898, 466, 484 
TOS ee et eel chee eee eects ete Sentara 1,132 1,187,117 2,714, 565 1,080, 200, 039 
NOS RR: eee, feb irte. one ate a sas tried dane oe kao 1, 249, 366 2,945,990 1,261,739, 406 
1050s Te: FREY ete ee ihe nee caststore ecuenes ots 1,244 1,317,249 3,330, 286 1,442,511, 467 
1953S), Bleek greet Riek on wety iin ce mee tee tee aes 1,279 1,389,750 3,480, 646 1,687,947, 082 
TG BAY emcee noha ee ln tenenerngs care ters mensemienet che artistes 1,301 1, 467, 034 3,778, 744 1, 883,311,970 
TOD ieee, Ce ior ewer e ete peat eet eames nett 1,325 1,540,011 4,436,340 2,040,174, 745 
TOSG teva toate Sets cope neie es Se cake ett one 1,340 1,612,049 4,909, 104 2,293, 492, 487 
TOR re) re ne otras SE partion beer ets 1,376 1,674, 062 4,970,576 2,563,058, 384 


1 Sum of the maximum 20-minute coincident peak loads (primary plus secondary) of each of the systems operated 
af ve Commission, given in terms of net output of the sources of supply to each system for the last month of each 
scal year. 
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Manitoba.—The Manitoba Power Commission was established in 1919 for the pur- 
pose of distributing electric energy throughout the province, with the exception of the 
Metropolitan Winnipeg area. An agreement, signed in 1955 by the Manitoba Hydro- 
Electric Board, the City of Winnipeg, the Winnipeg Electric Company and The Manitoba 
Power Commission, provided for the acquisition by the Commission of the distribution 
properties of the Winnipeg Electric Company and of the City of Winnipeg Hydro Electric 
System in the suburban areas adjacent to the city. The transfer of these properties became 
effective Apr. 1, 1955. The utility currently operates under The Manitoba Power Com- 


| mission Act (R.S.M. 1954, c. 203), as amended. 


The Commission’s supply of electric energy for distribution is purchased from the 


_ Manitoba Hydro-Electric Board at various points in or near Winnipeg. The Commission 


has gradually acquired virtually all the municipally owned and local privately owned 
distributing plants within the province and now supplies service from a widespread net- 
work of transmission lines. A program of rural electrification, started in the late 1930’s 


and designed to bring hydro-electric power at uniform service rates to all rural centres 


with a population of 20 or over, has been completed and currently serves 524 centres. 
The Commission also serves 41,578 farms. ‘The Commission took over the diesel generat- 
ing plant and local distribution system at The Pas in northern Manitoba during 1958. 


Plant additions recently completed or under way in Manitoba are outlined on p. 559. 


Saskatchewan.—The Saskatchewan Power Corporation was established Feb. 1, 
1949, and now operates under the provisions of the Power Corporation Act, 1950 (8.8. 
1950, c. 10) as amended. It succeeded the Saskatchewan Power Commission which operated 
from Feb. 11, 1929 to Jan. 31, 1949. The original functions of the Corporation included 
the generation, transmission, distribution, sale and supply of hydro and steam electric 
energy. Since 1952 the Corporation has been authorized to produce or purchase, and to 
transmit, distribute, sell and supply natural or manufactured gas. 


In 1957 the Corporation served 865 urban communities (with six or more customers) 
in retail sales, as well as the cities of Saskatoon, Swift Current and Weyburn, the town of 
Battleford, and the hamlet of Waskesiu in bulk sales. Activities of the Corporation are 
extended to the entire province with the exception of such cities as Regina, which owns 
and operates municipal plants and a distribution system, and Moose Jaw, where the local 
plant and distribution system is owned and operated by National Light and Power 
Company Limited. . 


At the end of 1957 the Corporation served 178,567 customers, 146,994 of whom were 
retail customers and 31,573 of whom were located in communities supplied with power 
through bulk sales. The retail customers included 102,249 urban customers and 44,745 
customers classified as rural, predominantly farmers. During 1957 all customers absorbed 
780,613,534 kwh. of which 742,983,567 kwh. were generated in Corporation plants and 
37,629,967 kwh. were bought in bulk from Regina and from National Light and Power 
utilities. At the end of the year the Saskatchewan Government had invested a total of 
$142,451,682 in Corporation electric and natural gas assets. 


During 1957 the Corporation owned and operated three steam generating plants at 
Estevan, Prince Albert and Saskatoon, which supplied 80 p.c. of total system power 
requirements, and three gas and dual fuel plants at Kindersley, Swift Current and Unity, 
which supplied most of the remainder. Four small diesel plants (at Yorkton, Meadow 
Lake, Maple Creek and Hudson Bay) acted as standby plants and supplied less than 
0.5 p.c. Total system capability at the end of 1957 was assessed at 235,720 kw. 
with 200,000 kw. located in steam plants, 30,000 kw. in gas and dual fuel installations and 
5,720 kw. in diesel plants. 


By the end of 1957 the Corporation owned and operated 53,800 miles of transmission 
and rural lines. Of the total, 6,500 miles of line were added in 1957, comprising 175 miles 
of 72,000-volt line, 75 miles of 25,000-volt line, and 6,250 miles of 14,400-volt farm line for 
rural electrification. Ninety miles of three-phase transmission line for service to oilfields 
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were also installed, and 250 miles of transmission line were rebuilt. New high-voltage 
transformer stations constructed had an installed capacity of 70,000 kva. and transformer 
capacity added to the subtransmission system totalled 12,225 kva. 

Plant additions recently completed or under way in Saskatchewan are outlined at 
p. 559. 


°1.—Growth of the Saskatchewan Power Corporation, 1948-57 


Nors.—Figures for 1929-33 are given in the 1947 Year Book, p. 499; for 1934-46 in the 1950 edition, p. 578; and for 
1947 in the 1957-58 edition, p. 586. 


ee —— ES 


a jodivic = 
erved in eters in ower 
Year Bulk and Communities Distributed Revenue 

Retail Sales Served 
bases Bears tee typo <p) erry et seein te SAO ee 

No. No. kwh. $ 

1 QA mee. ete ener Marte eae ate ke rere sueta seireiennse' 366 71,009 186, 834, 305 5,058, 142 
1 AQ, Oe Sr Pats « ontte eletere te elskotenee der tacky egetens 420 78, 389 202,135, 947 5,629,372 
TCO ania OR IE SRR SE ot ahd OSS OOS SUE 454 84, 361 235, 926, 656 6, 363, 597 
TORI, ee, ne eee eat ners tartar 535 93,923 278, 826,919 7,159,876 
1959. SLE ets cee oe eee eee eet 582 107, 942 332,674,176 8, 553, 619 
Kt Oe At aa Pee Gino Cans O00 631 122,676 398, 211, 673 10,363, 752 
ORG ee es reesei olecranon 664 134, 587 472,763,014 11, 936, 234 
Ti bel eee Ren ca ac ooo eiirn es 742 149, 134 556,776, 981 13,350,177 
TORO eRe rae ett othe eee ete 799 162, 594 659, 720, 877 15,566, 910 
TICs yeaa re OES Sooo nteam aocchotods ger 870 178, 567 780,613, 534 18, 152, 460 


Alberta.—Public ownership of power generating and distributing systems in Alberta 
is confined to certain urban municipalities. The regulatory authority over privately owned 
systems is the Board of Public Utility Commissioners which has jurisdiction over the 
distribution and sale of electricity. The Board has power to hold investigation upon com- 
plaint made either by a municipality or by a utility company and, following such investi- 
gation, may fix just and reasonable rates. 


There are three private utility services in the province: Calgary Power Limited, 
Canadian Utilities Limited, and Northland Utilities Limited. A synopsis of these services 
is given below; plant additions recently completed or under way are outlined at p. 559. 


Calgary Power Limited.—This Company has eleven hydro generating plants on the 
Bow River and its tributaries, west of Calgary, namely: Horseshoe Falls, Kananaskis 
Falls, Ghost River, Cascade, Barrier, Spray, Rundle, Three Sisters, Bearspaw, Pocaterra, 
and Interlakes. The Company also operates a steam plant of 88,000 h.p. at Wabamun, 
west of Edmonton. At Dec. 31, 1957, the Company’s total plant capacity was 397,450 h.p. 
All the hydro plants except Bearspaw are operated by remote control from the Kananaskis 
Falls plant. 


The Company has five reservoirs on the Bow River and its tributaries:— 


Lake Minnewanks..oec2 c 5 cuss tie scence Mie aban a0 oe Dille eile diate oiasian snes sccie ss 180,000 acre-feet 
Interlakes (Upper Kananaskis Lake)..........:0+seseeeeereee essere reer eeeneees 100,000 acre-feet 
Pocaterra (Lower Kananaskis Lake).......-..eseseseeeeeeeeeesetesereeesencers 50,000 acre-feet 
Spray. akesqad. .%ae.: oy epoehlen «taaabprersie + cleo elie * “inves Sus oiaetd Peres “Aaa ae 200,000 acre-feet 
CHOSE xocccas Moe oa ste «in aye bers wid evi ee era Soa ed Sees sete Sues (a ee teas 74,000 acre-feet 


An agreement with the City of Medicine Hat provides an additional 33,500 h.p. to 
the Company from the city’s steam plant. Power from these plants is fed into a trans- 
mission network which supplies the entire electricity requirements of the cities of Calgary, 
Red Deer and Wetaskiwin, about 419 towns, villages and hamlets, and a substantial indus- 
trial load in central and southern Alberta. This transmission network is also connected 
with the municipal utilities of the cities of Edmonton and Lethbridge, Canadian Utilities 
Limited at Drumheller, Vegreville and Vermilion, and the East Kootenay Power Company 
in the Crowsnest Pass. A second 88,000-h.p. unit at the Wabamun steam plant was 
completed in 1958, bringing the Company’s total plant capacity to 485,450 h.p. 
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The Company has about 4,500 miles of main transmission lines and 2,700 miles of 
distribution lines extending from Plamondon in the north, Milk River and Waterton in the 
south, and from Chauvin, Macklin (Sask.), Brooks and Bow Island in the east, to Nordegg, 
Banff and Crowsnest Pass in the west. The cities of Calgary and Red Deer, and the towns 
of Ponoka, Fort Macleod and Cardston are supplied on a wholesale basis, but all other 
points on the same system are supplied on a retail basis. At Dec. 31, 1957, electric pumping 
service was being supplied to over 3,200 oil wells, as well as service directly to other sectors 
of the oil industry, such as gathering stations, refineries and pipeline pumping. Service 
was also provided to several industrial plants near Edmonton. 


- An extensive farm electrification program is in progress in Alberta and at Dec. 31, 
1957, the Company was serving 29,306 farms. Calgary Power constructs, operates and 
provides for the engineering of these co-operatives through a non-profit subsidiary (Farm 
Electric Services Limited), energy being supplied to the farm co-operative consumers 
at cost. 


Canadian Utilities, Limited.—This Company supplies three areas in the province: the 
Grande Prairie District, outlined by Hythe, Spirit River, Lesser Slave Lake, Smith, Fox 
Creek and the city of Grande Prairie; the Vegreville District, outlined by Vermilion, 
Vegreville, Smoky Lake, Cold Lake and the city of Lloydminster; and the Drumheller 
District, outlined by Three Hills, Stettler, Forestburg, Consort, Empress, Cessford and 
the city of Drumheller. Three inter-connected. plants at Battle River, Vermilion and 
Drumheller supply the Vegreville and Drumheller Districts. The Battle River plant has 
a 32,000-kw. coal-fired steam unit; the Vermilion plant has an 8,500-kw. gas turbine 
(the first: gas-turbine powered generator in Canada) and 9,000 kw. in gas-fired steam 
equipment; and the Drumheller plant has-19,000 kw. in coal- fired steam equipment. Three 
inter-connected plants at Grande Prairie, Fairview and Sturgeon Lake supply the Grande 
Prairie District. The Grande Prairie plant has 5,700 kw. in diesel and gas-diesel equipment; 
at Fairview there is a 1,200-kw. natural gas unit, and at Sturgeon Lake there is a 10,000-kw. 
gas turbine which uses sour flare-gas from nearby oilfields as fuel. The town of Smith 
is served separately by a 110-kw. diesel unit. 


_ There are tie lines with Calgary Power Limited at Vermilion, Vegreville and Drum- 
heller; and with Northland Utilities Limited at Fairview and Valleyview. The Company 
serves over 39,000: customers, covering approximately 33,000 sq. miles, including 214 
towns, villages and hamlets, and 129 rural electrification associations, through a network 
of approximately 3,800 miles of transmission and distribution lines, and 9,400 miles of 
rural electrification association lines. 


Since 1949, rural electrification in the territory served has been extended to farmers on 


a co-operative basis whereby the rural electrification association. systems are constructed 


and operated at cost for the farmers by the Company. Over 9,700 farmers are receiving 
electric power service. In addition, the Company operates a subsidiary, McMurray Light 
and Power Co. Limited, with a 525-kw. installation, serving 330 customers in the town of 
McMurray. In 1958, the Company acquired the Yukon Hydro Company Limited and the 
Yukon Electrical Company Limited, operating two installations consisting of 1,650 kw. 
in hydro units and 1,000 kw. in diesel units serving 1,500 customers in Whitehorse. 


Northland Utilities Limited.—This Company, with headquarters at Edmonton, supplies 
electric service to 8,100 customers located in 29 communities. Diesel or gas-fueled gener- 
ating plants are located in Jasper, Athabasca, High Prairie, Fort Vermilion, McLennan, 
Peace River, Fairview, Lac la Biche in Alberta and at Hay River in the Northwest 
Territories. A hydro-electric generating plant augments the supply at Jasper. 


Through 125 miles of 69,000-volt transmission line and 250 miles of 24,000-volt trans- 
mission line, service is distributed to 27 additional communities. Also, approximately 
1,200 farm customers are served by rural co-operative lines. A subsidiary, Uranium City 
Power Company Limited, generates and distributes electricity to 600 customers in Uranium 
City, Sask. 

64973-1—37 
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Northland Utilities supplies 3,500 customers with natural gas in 13 communities in 
northern Alberta—Fairview, Bluesky, Whitelaw, Brownvale, Berwyn, Grimshaw, Grande 
Prairie, Spirit River, Sexsmith, Rycroft, Woking, Clairmont, and Peace River. A sub- 
sidiary, Northland Utilities B.C. Limited, supplies gas to 2,500 customers in Dawso 
Creek and Pouce Coupe, B.C. 


British Columbia.—The British Columbia Power Commission was appointed © 
Apr. 17, 1945, under the provisions of the Provincial Electric Power Act. Operations were 
commenced in August of the same year with the acquisition of electrical properties in 
several parts of the province. The following statement shows the growth in the number 
of customers from 1949 to 1958:— 


Total Cumulative 
Year Ended Services Services Services Services 
Mar. 31— Acquired Installed for to End of 
Period Period 
No. No. No. No. 
19495 2 Eh EO ch te earns cts 831 3,318 4,149 31,619 
LOBOS, codec. Scic aot Re oreo ore hm Suan eon ve see eh retaas 4,686 3,321 8,007 39, 626 
OST SS PN Gere cite tn crenata wrortte ate enoker mrevetorsrate 473 4,075 4,548 44,174 
1 aE OMEN ON SPP a Ae Arts eRe oO aro s } 103 2,600 2,703 45.912 
Sold Fume lob tec sce oe rercaeiersnaemiets aticisoieiens —325 — 640 —965 y 
OF Sees Aer eats acters Seta he atere ote a ouamPetenevar'e 31's ood 3,597 3,597 49,509 
LOSS peek ES eb ek ke Se Tae ha. eiraeernen. S —_— 3, 264 3, 264 52,773 
Wats teen & Soe Di pee BEY © Gate ty cacao eer 523 3,261 8, 784 56, 557 
LO5GE. Ree ce ciate ieee cies oles rere ane 406 4,382 4,788 61,345 
4.95 Licrres, 51S speed Matas hs fa EE \ 4,676 5,525 10, 201 69.574 
Sold May 1956.20.05 pei aa tes ieee —337 —1,635 —1,972 y 
T OB SY SEAS tA BRE a A A Me Rech neater cre shore ce caere _ 5, 706 5, 706 75,280 
TODAS on cates sayels skies Ehas Siie eels 32,457 42, 823 75, 280 


Continued expansion in generating capability, transmission and distribution plant, 
power requirements, installed services and revenues marked the year ended Mar. 31, 1958, 
capital expenditure reaching an all-time high of $51,341,000. Revenue increased by 21.1 p.c. 
and expenditure by 37.9 p.c. of which some 13 p.c. was attributable to power purchased to 
conserve the Commission’s own water services while a new reservoir was being filled, and 
18 p.c. was attributable to an increase in fixed charges. The resulting operating surplus 
was $102,756 (before provision for hydro deficiency). Details of construction recently 
completed or under way are given on pp. 559-560. 


22.—Growth of the British Columbia Power Commission, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1954-58 


Item 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 

Gustomers eerie: Pier mei cd No. 52,773 56,577 61,345 69,574 75, 280 
Installed plant capacity.......... kw. 174, 255 176, 866 211,366 284, 435 324,735 
Circuit Miles of Line— 

Transmission (high voltage)... miles 624 689 795 1,009 1,330 

Distribution primaries........ 2,995 3,301 3,781 4,147 4,650 
Power Requirements— 

Generated act anwsi ak BA ees kwh.| 687,158,106 | 812,793,062 | 955,007,458 |1,058,915, 734 984, 810, 523 

Purchased ..5.casa iste oe “4 9,962, 128 12,016, 339 24,023,708 25,668, 700 228,760,010 
Totals, Power Requirements.. kwh.| 697,120,234 | 824,809,401 | 979,031,166 | 1,084,584,434 | 1,213,570,533 
Annual revenue........... aoidarig. $ 7,103, 853 8, 227,331 9,730,576 11,992, 259 14, 523, 888 
Capital Investment (plant in oper- 

ation )— 

Generation plant.............. $ 33, 678, 194 35, 100, 468 44,741,367 55, 595, 538 82, 844,306 

Transmission plant............ $ 11, 686, 982 13, 204, 511 15, 289, 408 20, 639, 658 24,678, 764 

Distribution and general plants. $ 15, 957, 640 18,095,779 21,791,399 25,783, 408 30,031, 507 


a ef 


Totals, Capital Investment 
(plant in operation)........ $ 61,322,816 66, 400, 758 81,822,174 | 102,018,604 137,554,577 
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Sources of power for the year ended Mar. 31, 1958, were as follows:— 


Source Kwh. PC. 
ACIS AA OREN SEIT Y Oe ay Pc ows ise hs) 6 -«.6 ONS SET ART. Cyt itive ws wk « 848, 537, 430 69.9 
Diesel-electric plant— 

Arla elew ie ce Pee ett oe ts Rae TOG «co oth, ee ae eee... es 73, 767,461 6.1 
Ag TCM REPTEA Pe. EMRIERT SE . S MSG REL e o's ole SER ow ies po caves 56,386, 632 4.6 

RS ASAD DIG TULAN Ulcrths ts AGEN oars cae cren Sin STucn oo eee a ode ba ule Se chou ¢ 6,119,000 0.5 
PMP ORUABOL TF orci SA ecslstae Gh cialat ROSE ROE oe vs us Chiojole pean wctes ne oats’ 225, 286, 410 18.6 
MNLEPATGAGYeIINPOTtS 20 xf carers See tes ce Rte Ue ae ob cele ve ve ced «ae 3,473, 600 0.3 
BOT ATS «tities Weta «fe Wistert tess 0 <l wieqsinre side oun, cin hain 1, 213,570,533 100.0 


The Northwest Territories and Yukon Territory.—The Northern Canada Power 
Commission was created by Act of Parliament in 1948 to bring electric power to points 
in the Northwest Territories where a need developed and where power could be provided 
on a self-sustaining basis. By legislation passed in 1950, the Act was extended to include 
Yukon Territory. The name of the Commission, formerly Northwest Territories Power 
Commission, was changed in 1956. 


The Northern Canada Power Commission has authority to construct and operate 
power plants as required in a territory having an area of over 1,500,000 sq. miles. The 
Commission is continually investigating power needs in this large area and studying 
reports on hydro-electric power sites. 


The Commission has a hydro-electric power development in operation on the Snare 
River about 94 miles northwest of Yellowknife, N.W.T., from which power has been 
supplied to the mines in the Yellowknife area since the autumn of 1948. 


A diesel generating station and distribution system was put into operation at Fort 
Smith, N.W.T., in October 1950, and at Fort Simpson in October 1956 to supply the 
federal Departments of Northern Affairs and National Resources, Transport, National 
Defence (RCCS), Health and Welfare, and Public Works as well as the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police and private commercial consumers and residents of the settlements. 

A hydro-electric development on the Mayo River approximately six miles north of 
Mayo Landing, Y.T., completed in December 1952, delivers power to the mining develop- 
ments in that area and to the settlement of Mayo Landing. Recently completed and 
projected construction is outlined at p. 561. 
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Note.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found facing 
p. 1 of this volume. 


PART I.—FISHERIES 


Section 1.—Canadian Commercial Fisheries Resources 


Canada has the enviable position of being the country closest to some of the world’s 
most prolific fishing grounds and as a consequence Is a principal fish producer and exporter 
of fish products. Rich harvests are drawn from the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans and from 
the country’s many freshwater lakes and rivers. 

Canada’s commercial fisheries resources, including a detailed account of the Atlantic, 
Pacific, freshwater and northern fisheries, are covered in the 1955 Year Book, pp. 578-590. 


Section 2.—Governments and the Fisheries 


The British North America Act gave the Federal Government full legislative juris- 
diction for the coastal and the inland fisheries of Canada and under this Act laws are made 
for the protection, conservation and development of the fisheries throughout the country. 
However, the provinces have, by agreement, assumed administrative responsibilities in 
varying degree. Consequently, though all the regulations governing fishing are made 
by the Federal Government, the work of administering the fisheries (enforcing the different 
laws and regulations, inspecting fish products, issuing licences, etc.) is done without 
duplication of staff either by federal or by provincial officers, according to arrangement. 

Specifically, all tidal or sea fisheries except those of the Province of Quebec are adminis- 
tered by the federal Department of Fisheries, and the freshwater or non-tidal fisheries 
with some exceptions are administered by the provincial departments. Quebec takes 
responsibility for all its fisheries including those in salt waters. Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta administer their freshwater species. In British Columbia, 
provincial government control extends to the freshwater forms and the Federal Government 
is responsible for marine and anadromous species. In Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Newfoundland and the Yukon and Northwest Territories, the Federal 
Government maintains complete control; administration of the fisheries of the National 
Park areas throughout Canada is the responsibility of the Canadian Wildlife Service, 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources (see pp. 22-23). 
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Subsection 1.—The Federal Government* 


_ The work of the Federal Government in the conservation, development and general 
regulation of the nation’s coastal and freshwater fisheries is performed by three agencies 
under the Minister of Fisheries:— 


(1) The Department of Fisheries proper with headquarters at Ottawa, Ont., and area offices 
os Area Directors at Vancouver, B.C., Winnipeg, Man., Halifax, N.S., and St. John’s, 


(2) The Fisheries Research Board of Canada with headquarters at Ottawa and eight stations 
across Canada. 


(3) The Fisheries Prices Support Board with headquarters at Ottawa. 


A brief outline of the functions of agencies (1) and (8) is given in this Subsection 
followed by a special article giving in detail the work of the Fisheries Research Board (2). 


The Department of Fisheries.—The chief responsibilities of the Department of 
Fisheries throughout Canada are, in brief: to conserve and develop Canada’s primary 
fishery resources; to encourage the development of the fishing industry in the national 


- economy; to inspect fish products, establish standards of quality and promote the optimum 


utilization of the resource; and to develop a proper public understanding of the resource 
and the industry. 


The larger part of the staff of the Department is stationed in the field and is composed 
mainly of protection and inspection officers. The protection officers, including those on 
the Department’s 83 patrol and protection vessels, are concerned with the enforcement 
of the conservation regulations under the Fisheries Act and other Acts designed to ensure 
a continuing maximum yield of fish and are also responsible for the inspection of fish 
products and processing plants under the Fish Inspection Act and relevant section of the 
Meat and Canned Foods Act. 


A conservation program is carried out by the Conservation and Development Service 
of the Department. Protection officers enforce regulations pertaining to restricted areas, 
close seasons, limitations in location and types of gear, and also inspect spawning streams 
and keep them clear of obstructions. Biologists investigate such problems as pollution 
and water supply, and engineers construct fishways to enable fish to bypass obstructions 
of all kinds. Hatcheries are maintained to restock waters where the fisheries are under 
federal administration. 


For the past few years a bounty has been paid for the killing of the parasite-carrying 
harbour seals along the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts at a rate of $10 for adults and $5 
for young seals. Total payments for the year ended Mar. 31, 1959, amounted to $34,891. 


Inspection of fish and fish products to ensure a high standard of quality is carried out 
by the Inspection and Consumer Service, and fish inspection laboratories are maintained 
on the Atlantic and the Pacific Coasts and in Toronto and Winnipeg. A staff of home 
economists operates test kitchens in Ottawa, Toronto, Vancouver, Montreal, Halifax, 
Edmonton and Winnipeg, and conducts demonstrations and lectures on methods of 
preparing and cooking fish and fish products. 


Through the medium of printed material, films, radio, television and exhibitions, the 
Information and Educational Service of the Department informs the public on the various 
aspects of the industry and the work of the fisheries service, with the object of developing a 
better understanding of the resource and those engaged in its exploitation. This Service 
works closely with the Conservation and Development Service in matters concerning the 
conservation of fisheries and with the Inspection and Consumer Service toward encouraging 
increased consumption of Canadian fish products in the United States and other markets. 


The Economics Service engages in two related fields of responsibility: (1) to provide 
the government and the commercial fishing industry with current information, including 
statistical data, under the general heading of trade intelligence, and (2) to carry out studies 
and investigations in the primary fisheries and in the processing and distribution of fish 


* Revised by the Departmen t of Fisheries, Ottawa. 
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products. In the first field, the Service works in close co-operation with the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics and the foreign trade branches of the Department of Trade and 
Commerce; in the second, there is similar collaboration with the Fisheries Research Board. 
In both, a necessary contribution is made to the formulation of policy for fisheries manage- 
ment, industrial development and market services. 


In addition to these regular services the Department assists the commercial fishing | 
industry in several special ways. To promote efficient primary fishing operations and 
improve the marketing of fishery products, assistance is provided for the construction of 
draggers and long-liners and for bait-freezing and storage facilities on the Atlantic Coast. 
For each new trawler built in Canada the owner is permitted a licence to operate a used 
trawler imported from either the United Kingdom or the United States and registered in 
Canada after payment of duty. An applicant wanting only one trawler may import a 
used one from the United Kingdom without having to lay down a new keel in Canada. — 
This policy applies to ships purchased from any country entitled to most-favoured-nation 
treatment in accordance with Canada’s obligations as a signatory of the General Agreement — 
on Tariffs and Trade. 


The Fishermen’s Indemnity Plan affords low-cost protection from losses of boats and 
lobster traps through storms and other causes. The Plan, in operation since 1953, meets 
a long-standing need on the part of small-scale individual fishermen. Vessels valued at 
from $250 to $10,000 may be insured with payment of a premium of 1 p.c. of the appraised 
value per annum. Up to Mar. 31, 1959, a total of 5,131 fishing vessels with an appraised 
value of $14,625,885 had been insured under the Plan. In response to considerable demand © 
for a similar type of protection against unusual losses of fishing gear and equipment other 
than vessels, a first step was taken by the introduction of regulations giving a measure of 
compensation to lobster fishermen suffering abnormal losses of lobster traps, provided 
that a small premium has been paid by the fisherman. The premium rate varies in 
accordance with conditions in the different fishing areas of the Atlantic Provinces and 
Quebec but has been kept at a low figure. Indemnity is provided at about 50 p.c. of the 
value of the traps. 


The Department also provides financial assistance to educational institutions agreeing 
to carry out specialized educational work among fishermen. 


International Fisheries Conservation.—Conservation of the resources of the high 
seas can be effected only with regulations, and for this purpose international treaties 
have had to be made. Canada’s obligations under such treaties with the United States 
and other countries are administered by the Department of Fisheries. 


Canada and the United States have led the world in joint fisheries conservation 
development. Major examples of this joint effort are the International Pacific Halibut 
Convention, concerned with the preservation of the halibut stocks of the north Pacific 
and the Bering Sea, and the International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Convention, concerned 
with the conservation and development of the sockeye and pink salmon of the Fraser 
River. Investigations carried out under the auspices of Commissions appointed under these 
conventions, subsequent regulation and limitation of catches, and the construction of 
salmon fishways appear to have been successful in arresting and reversing an earlier trend 
towards depletion of these fisheries. Another example of restoring a depleted marine 
resource by international agreement and action is that of the fur seals of the Pribilof 
Islands in the Bering Sea. Under a treaty signed in 1911, known as the (North Pacific) 
Sealing Convention, pelagic sealing was prohibited while the animals were migrating to 
and from the Pribilofs where most of them breed. This treaty had been signed by the 
United States, Canada, Russia and Japan, and was one of the earliest conventions on 
resources of the sea. In 1941 Japan abrogated the treaty and the following year Canada 
and the United States signed a Provisional Fur Seal Agreement under which Canada, in 
return for abstaining from pelagic sealing, received 20 p.c. of the annual catch, which was 
supervised by the United States. A conference to re-negotiate the original convention 
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for the management of north Pacific fur seals was begun in Washington in November 
1955, with representatives present from the four countries which had been signatory to 
the 1911 treaty. A new settlement was signed by the original four countries on Feb. 9, 1957. 


In 1949 the Government of Canada became a signatory, along with nine other 
countries, to the International Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Convention which came into 
force in 1950. The Commission established under this Convention, with headquarters 
at Halifax, N.S., makes scientific investigations of the fishery resources of the northwest 
Atlantic. The Commission has no regulatory powers but can make recommendations to 
the respective governments regarding measures that may be necessary for maintaining 
the stocks of fish that support the international fisheries in the Convention area. Treaty 
signatories are: Canada, Denmark, Iceland, the United States, the United Kingdom, 
France, Italy, Norway, Portugal and the Federal Republic of Germany. 


A step towards international action in regulating the high seas fisheries of the northern 
Pacific Ocean was achieved in December 1951 when Canada, the United States and Japan 
conferred at Tokyo. The resulting Convention was ratified by the three contracting 
governments and instruments of ratification were deposited at Tokyo in June 1953. The 
_ treaty is known as the International Convention for the High Seas Fisheries of the North 
Pacific Ocean and aims at providing the maximum sustained yield of the fishery resources 
of the northern Pacific non-territorial waters with each of the parties assuming obligations 
to encourage conservation measures. The Commission established under this Convention 
is studying the northern Pacific fisheries and will determine the application of the treaty 
principles and promote and co-ordinate the scientific studies necessary for ascertaining 
conservation programs. 


The seventh, and latest, international] fisheries agreement to which Canada is a 
signatory is the Great Lakes Fisheries Convention, which provides for joint action by 
Canada and the United States in Great Lakes fishery research and in a program for the 
control of the predator lamprey in these waters. This Convention came into force in 
October 1955. (See also p. 586.) 


Canada is a member of the International Whaling Commission and is obligated to 
collect biological data on whales caught by Canadian vessels. Whaling operations are 
conducted off the coasts of Newfoundland and British Columbia. 


The Fisheries Prices Support Board.—Under the Fisheries Prices Support Act, 
passed in 1944, this Board was set up in July 1947 to recommend to the Government price- 
support measures when severe price declines occur. The Board functions under the 
direction of the Minister of Fisheries and consists of a chairman, who is a senior officer 
of the Department of Fisheries, and five members chosen from private and co-operative 
firms in the industry, representative of the various fish-producing regions of Canada. 


The Board has authority to buy quality fishery products under prescribed conditions 
and to dispose of them by sale or otherwise, or to pay to producers the difference between 
a price prescribed by the Board and the average price the product actually commands. 
The Board has no power to control prices nor has it any jurisdiction over operations in 
the fishing industry or the fish trade. Money necessary for dealings in fishery products is 
available to the Board from the Consolidated Revenue Fund to a maximum amount of 
$25,000,000 but only on recommendation of the Federal Treasury Board and authorization 
of the Governor in Council. 


The Board maintains a small staff for administrative activities. The work is closely 
integrated with that of the Department’s Economics Service and, where possible, services 
required by the Board are carried out by Department personnel. The Board has carried 
out field surveys on market conditions and possibilities and on factors affecting the income 
of fishermen in the various producing areas. The financial position of fishermen is kept 
under continuous review and recommendations are made to the Government on the basis 
of the findings. Special investigations are made when serious problems arise in particular 
areas, 
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THE FISHERIES RESEARCH BOARD* 


The Fisheries Research Board of Canada (established 1937) succeeded the Biological 
Board of Canada (established 1912) which in turn had succeeded the Board of Management 
of the Biological Stations (established 1898). Through successive names during the past 
sixty years, fisheries research in Canada has been developed by Boards composed mainly 
of university professors but tempered by the inclusion of government officials and repre- — 
sentatives of the fishing industry. During 1958, the Board was composed of ten scientific 
members, six industry members and one member from the Department of Fisheries. 
Members are appointed for five-year terms and serve without pay or other emolument, 
being reimbursed only for expenses incurred in attending meetings or other Board business. 
A full-time paid chairman is appointed by the Governor General in Council. — 


The Board functions as the scientific arm of the Department of Fisheries but has the 
right of independent action under its Act and administers its own personnel and financial 
resources under the control of the Minister of Fisheries. The broad operations of the — 
Board are designed to keep check on Canada’s fishery resources in the oceans off its coast 
and in the freshwater areas not under the control of the provinces; to investigate the en- 
vironment of various populations of fishes with a view to predicting their appearances 
and following their movements; and to study the causes of fish spoilage and suggest means 
of control. Much of the biological work of the Board is tied in closely with the work 
of international commissions concerned with fisheries, of which Canada is a participant. 
The Board’s work on oceanography is closely associated with the needs of the Royal 
Canadian Navy and other government departments. Much of the technological work — 
provides a basis on which the Department’s Inspection Service can build regulations 
designed to ensure a wholesome supply of fish and fishery products to the consuming public 
in Canada and elsewhere. 


In its biological work the Board operates out of stations situated in St. John’s, Nfid., 
St. Andrews, N.B., Montreal, Que., London, Ont., and Nanaimo, B.C. Substations, 
field stations and field operations cover much of the inshore and offshore fishing areas of 
the oceans, including the Arctic, and some of the more productive freshwater areas. 


ATLANTIC CoAsT 


Off Canada’s eastern shores one of the principal Board researches is on the stocks of 
groundfishes—those varieties which frequent the bottom areas and of which cod is the 
most common, These studies are carried out by workers from the stations at St. John’s 
and St. Andrews, using vessels of various sizes from small inshore vessels of ten registered 
tons to the Board’s newest 177-foot offshore research vessel, the A. 7’. Cameron, of about 
1,000 registered tons. The work is of particular interest to the International Commission 
for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries which is participated in by ten nations in addition to 
Canada, all of whom have an interest in the fisheries of the Northwest Atlantic and share 
in the research work or contribute statistics on the catch. The results of research into the 
effects of exploitation have led to the establishment of regulations for various areas which 
have been accepted by the nations participating in the Commission. These regulations are 
designed to assure a continued major supply from each area. 


Of historical importance and still of considerable value is the salmon resource of the 
Atlantic. Through the efforts of a federal-provincial Salmon Co-ordinating Committee, 
all of the Atlantic Provinces and the Province of Quebec co-operate in a research program 
with the Board, and in a conservation program with the Conservation and Development 
Service of the federal Department of Fisheries. The objectives of these programs are 
to maintain and improve the stocks of salmon using the various river systems that still 
offer favourable environment for propagation, and to help offset the effects of civilization 
and industry which change the environment to the detriment of the salmon stocks. 


* Prepared by Dr. J. L. Kask, Chairman of the Fisheries Research Board of Canada, Ottawa. 
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The Board’s studies of lobsters provide the basis for regulations on size limits and open 
seasons to allow as intensive an exploitation of this highly valuable resource as is consistent 
with maintaining or improving the available stocks. These studies are centred at the 
Board’s Biological Station at St. Andrews, and field work is carried out in all the lobster 
areas of the Maritime Provinces. 


Of importance as bait and of significantly present and potential value as food are the 
stocks of herring whose appearance and availability in specified areas cannot yet be foretold 
with any degree of confidence. The exploratory work under a federal-provincial Atlantic 
Herring Investigation Committee from 1944 to 1950* has been continued by the Board, 
though with somewhat less intensity. Supplies in the Gulf of St. Lawrence have been 
found but their exploitation would seem to depend on improved methods of locating 
commercial schools of these fish and on better means of capture than those now used. 
The stocks of small herring (sardines) in the Bay of Fundy area seem to appear fairly 
consistently in adequate numbers to maintain an active canning industry. The possible 
effect of a proposed tidal-power project in Passamaquoddy Bay is being studied by the 
Board and its United States counterparts. 


When the Board started the study of oysters in Prince Edward Island in 1930 the 
stocks were at low ebb because of an endemic disease. In co-operation with the Depart- 
ment of Fisheries the Board’s workers developed oyster farming methods to produce a 
disease-resistant strain as a basis for licensed farming. This strain has been used in recent 
years to restock areas in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick where oyster populations had 
been practically wiped out by the disease which had been prevalent in Prince Edward Island 
years before. Other bivalves under study include scallops, clams and quahaugs. The 
Board co-operates with the Department of National Health and Welfare by keeping close 
check on areas of production for any signs of incidence of toxicity in shellfish so that these 
areas can be closed to fishing until healthy conditions return. 


Other studies in the Atlantic area include trout production in fertilized lakes, production 
of smelts, seaweeds and plankton, and various ad hoc projects as a service to the Department 
of Fisheries or the fishing industry. 


Arctic AREAS 


The Board’s work in the Arctic areas is concerned mainly with discovering the extent 
of the aquatic resources there and recommending to the Government developments that 
may be undertaken by and for the benefit of the native populations in these areas. Since 
1948 the Board’s specially designed 47-foot Arctic research vessel, Calanus, which is 
fitted for various methods of fishing, has been carrying out exploratory fishing in most of 
the areas of the Eastern Arctic where there are Eskimo populations. Investigations of the 
Beaufort Sea and Western Arctic are conducted from smaller vessels. The studies of the 
aquatic resources include the life histories of walrus, seals and other marine mammals 
found in the Arctic and in the coastal areas off the Atlantic Provinces. Investigations into 
_ the environment of these resources include studies of plankton and hydrography. 


FRESHWATER AREAS 


The effect of a harmless parasite sometimes found in whitefish imported into the United 
States gave rise to an intensive study aimed at the eradication or control of this parasite. 
Investigations of many lakes uncovered infestation-free areas and various degrees of pre- 
valence. Work centred at Heming Lake in Manitoba, a typically infested lake, and a 
study of the life history of the parasite showed that the pike was the host to the adult 
parasite and that reduction in the pike population could reduce the incidence of the 
parasite. 


A survey of Great Slave Lake in 1944 and 1945 showed unexploited commercial supplies 
of lake trout and whitefish. This lake—the fifth largest in North America—was opened up 
to commercial fishing in 1946 on a controlled quota basis. The annual quota, periodically 


* Fisheries Research Board Bulletin No. 111. 
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raised by the Department, now amounts to 9,000,000 lb. of lake trout and whitefish 
combined. Continual checks show that no serious decline in the available fish populations 
has been caused over the years by commercial fishing. Similar studies have been made 
on Lake Winnipeg since 1948 and show, for comparison, the detrimental effects of uncon- 
trolled fishing on a long-exploited lake. ; 


In the Great Lakes area the Board has been involved mostly with the control, if not | 
the elimination, of the sea lamprey populations. From 1954 to 1956 this work was done 
under the direction of a federal-provincial Great Lakes Fishery Research Committee and 
since that time under contract with the Great Lakes Fishery Commission which was set 
up in 1956 under a Convention between Canada and the United States. The main attacks 
on the lamprey, which prey on the populations of trout in these lakes, have been in Lake 
Michigan by the United States and in Lake Superior by the United States and Canada. 
The battle is being fought by means of electrical and other barriers to the ascent of the 
adult sea lamprey into streams to spawn and by the use of a specific lampricide on the 


larval and juvenile forms of this predator. 


General biological research on the lamprey of the Great Lakes area is part of the 
Sea Lamprey Investigation. Work on other species is carried out by agreement and co- 
operation with the fisheries research workers of the Province of Ontario. 


Paciric Coast 


Of prime importance to the Pacific Coast and an important item in the fisheries 
economy of Canada is the salmon resource which uses Canadian West Coast streams for © 
propagation. From its station at Nanaimo on Vancouver Island the Board carries out a 
far-flung program covering studies on the life histories of the five principal species of 
salmon—from conditions in the streams where they are spawned through their migrations 
in freshwater and out to sea, their life in the broad reaches of the Pacific Ocean and their 
return to their native streams to spawn a new generation. For sockeye and pink salmon, 
the Board’s work is done in co-operation with the International Pacific Salmon Fisheries 
Commission which has jurisdiction for these species in the Fraser River system and in the 
Convention (with the United States) areas off the mouth of the Fraser River. 


The Board is also concerned with a determination of the conditions in the freshwater 
environment which will allow the best possible use of these areas for the production of fry 
and of sea-going smolts; recommendations for controls over fishing for incoming spawning 
fish to allow the escapement to the spawning areas of enough fish to make full use of the 
areas; and the effects of obstacles to upriver movement of adults and means to guide 
migrating smolts safely past dams and other water falling towards the sea. 


The Pacific Coast herring fishery is also of importance. The Board’s studies of this 
fishery give the basis for prediction and the determination of annual quotas to maintain 
maximum long-term yield. Much of the work is exploratory and consists of surveying 
spawning areas to estimate abundance of the resulting year-classes. Tagging of thousands 
of individual fish and the recovery of these tags in the fishery the following year have 
confirmed the substantial independence of the various stocks of herring in different areas 
along the coast. 


Studies are also made of the more important species which make up the groundfish 
fishery, as a basis for regulation to maintain the yield at its optimum long-term level. 
Studies are also carried out on shellfish, crabs, whales and sea-lions to provide information 
on which to base recommendations of the best uses of these species. 


One of the main purposes for the establishment of the International North Pacific 
Fisheries Commission (Canada, United States, Japan) in 1951 was to protect the fisheries 
of one country from unacceptable exploitation by the others. The fisheries were salmon, 
halibut and herring, each of which was claimed to be under maximum exploitation in 
relation to the conservation of a continuing resource. The Board has put a great deal of 
effort into gathering together information to show the status of each of these species in the 
Canadian fisheries. 
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Of growing interest are the results of population growth and industrial development 
in polluting waters used by fish and shellfish. Studies on pollution are aimed at estab- 
lishing the kinds of controls that will reduce the effects of pollution to negligible proportions. 


OCEANOGRAPHY 


Under an interdepartmental Joint Committee on Oceanography composed of repre- 
sentatives of the Fisheries Research Board, the Royal Canadian Navy, the Defence 
Research Board, the National Research Council, the Hydrographic Service of the Depart- 
ment of Mines and Technical Surveys and the Meteorological Service of the Department of 
Transport, co-ordination has been given to the national effort in oceanography. By 
agreement with the Committee, the Fisheries Research Board does basic physical and 
chemical oceanography of interest to all agencies of the Federal Government and carries 
out programs of special concern to the Navy and the Department of Fisheries. 


For its own purposes the Board does biological oceanography along with the physical 
and chemical studies conducted by its two oceanographic groups, one on each coast. This 
information is necessary to understand the environment of various fishes and is obtained 
during exploratory fishing in marine and freshwater areas. 


TECHNOLOGICAL INVESTIGATIONS 


Research into the composition, preservation, processing and distribution of fish and 
fishery products is the responsibility of the Board’s technological stations situated at 
Halifax, N.S., Grande Riviére, Que., and Vancouver, B.C.; smaller units doing more applied 
work are located at St. John’s, Nfld., and London, Ont. 


The problem of perhaps greatest importance is spoilage. From the time the fish loses 
its freedom in the water, factors bringing about spoilage start to operate and soon the fish 
will be unfit for food unless counter measures are taken. Such counter measures and their 
effectiveness are the subjects of much of the research work in the Board’s technological 
stations. Attacks on this problem involve studies of the effects of antibiotics in varying 
concentrations and in various forms on slowing down spoilage and of the effects of all other 
types of preservatives; studies of the use of ice and the use of refrigerated sea water to 
lower the temperature of the fish almost to freezing as a means of lengthening the ‘fresh’ 
life; studies of the protein of the fish to find what changes take place during storage; 
studies of spoilage bacteria and its growth, an understanding of which might be the basis of 
a more effective attack on spoilage problems. 


The time-honoured methods of preservation by salting, smoking, freezing and canning 
are given attention as problems arise so that these methods will produce the products 
needed for the markets that have been developed for them. No method yet devised will 
hold fish in unchanging condition so that improvements in techniques must be developed 
from time to time to reduce or control the changes taking place in the products processed 
for comparatively long-term preservation. 


Of economic interest and potentially high value is the Board’s work on by-products, 
The Board’s scientists have been working on such projects as breaking down various marine 
oils into more valuable products, recovering proteins from cuttings and waste in the form 
of special meals to bolster human and animal diets, producing condensed fish solubles from 
the stick water pressed out in the production of meals to recover valuable nutritional 
materials to fortify animal feeds, and studying the make-up of all kinds of waste in an 
effort to find usable constituents that might be recovered economically enough to add 
value to the fisheries. 

64973-1—38} 
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To encourage the application of the results of its work, the Board maintains technical 
services at each of its technological stations and units. The fish industry makes considerable 
use of these services when planning new plants or when making changes in or developing 
new processing techniques. The Board also supplies consultative services to the Depart- 
ment’s Industrial Development Service in demonstrations of the commercial application 
of new or improved methods, processes or procedures. 


ScHOLARSHIPS 


The Board provides funds for a limited number of scholarships in fields of study of 
interest to the Board. These funds are administered by the Awards Services of the 
National Research Council. 


Subsection 2.—The Provincial Governments* 


An outline of the work undertaken by each of the provincial governments in con- 
nection with administration of commercial and game fisheries is given in the following 
paragraphs. 


Newfoundland.—The provincial Department of Fisheries in conjunction with the 
Newfoundland Fisheries Development Authority, a Crown corporation established in 
1953, is concerned mainly with improvement and development of fishing and production 
methods. It conducts experiments and demonstrations in long-lining, Danish seining and 
otter trawling, the construction of multi-purpose fishing craft, and in the exploration of 
potential fishing grounds. 


Loans have been made to processors for the establishment and expansion of fish 
processing plants and for deepsea draggers and also to fishermen for the construction and 
purchase of modern vessels capable of a greater variety of fishing operations and larger 
production. Fishermen receive further aid through bounty payments at the rate of $160 
per ton for newly constructed vessels under the Fishing Ships (Bounties) Act of 1955. 


In May 1958 the Government of Newfoundland passed the Fishing and Coastal 
Vessels Rebuilding and Repairs (Bounties) Act, enabling the government to assist financi- 
ally in maintaining and prolonging the life of the existing fleet. 


Other services include the operation of fisheries training schools in navigation and 
engineering, advisory services to fishermen on gear and equipment, industrial research, 
plant construction, plant engineering and economics, assistance to fishermen’s unions, 
weather and ice reports, and search and rescue. A Fisheries Salt Act was passed in 1957 to 
help implement more rigid control over the use of fisheries salt. 


The inland waters of Newfoundland, though they provide excellent sport fishing, are 
not commercially exploited. The lakes and ponds remain under the authority of the 
Natural Resources Branch of the provincial Department of Mines and Resources, but 
the rivers and streams—the resort of migratory fish such as salmon and sea trout—are 
under federal control. Matters of conservation and guardianship are therefore mainly 
or wholly the concern of the federal Department of Fisheries although, to the extent to 
which they affect the ponds and lakes, they are subject to provincial or joint action. 


Prince Edward Island.—The sea and inland fisheries of Prince Edward Island are 
administered by the Federal Government. The provincial Department of Fisheries supple- 
ments federal activity, which is mainly concerned with inspection and conservation, and 


* Prepared by the respective provincial departments responsible for fisheries administration. 
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devotes special attention to the development of the fisheries industry. The Department 
provides technical assistance to fishermen and to the industry and, through the Fisher- 
men’s Loan Board, gives financial assistance for the purchase of boats and engines. Loans 
of up to 50 p.c. of the cost of such equipment are available. 


The streams of the province, mostly spring-fed and fairly constant in flow, provide 
very favourable conditions for the reproduction of game fish, of which speckled trout is 
the most important variety. Investigations toward the problem of increasing the pro- 


- duction of trout of a size attractive to anglers are being conducted by the Fisheries Research 


Board of Canada at sites provided by the provincial Department. The necessary dams and 
the fish required for experimental purposes are provided by the federal Department. 
Unfortunately many of the fertile and highly productive ponds of the province have dis- 
appeared, and the provincial Department is actively concerned with damming and restoring 


_ these for the enjoyment of the public. 


Nova Scotia.—In Nova Scotia the Federal Government supplements the province’s 
comprehensive legislative jurisdiction by actual supervision, enforcement and adminis- 
tration of the laws and policies relating to both marine and inland fisheries. The provincial 
government, however, recognizes that several fields exist in which provincial initiative 
is necessary and appropriate, having regard for the importance of the fishery resources 
in terms of employment, industry, trade and recreation. 


Provincial interests in the commercial fisheries are the concern of the Fisheries 
Division of the Department of Trade and Industry. The Fishermen’s Loan Board and the 
Industrial Loan Board are administered within this Department; the first makes loans 
to fishermen for the purchase of new and improved boats and engines, and the second 
makes loans for the construction or improvement of fish processing plants. Technical 
advice and direction is provided for applicants for loans and inspection and survey services 
to the Loan Boards. The engineering staff gives similar services to others in the fish 
industry who may not require financial assistance, and to dependent or collateral businesses 
such as the boat-building industry. A staff of instructors conduct training courses in the 
care and maintenance of marine engines, in basic navigation, and in the design, construction 
and maintenance of nets and other fishing gear. This program receives substantial 
assistance from the Vocational Training Branch of the federal Department of Labour. 
The actual on-course instruction is supplemented frequently by assistance to individuals 
or small groups coping with particular problems and by actual demonstration or loans of 
untried types or designs of fishing gear. 


The Fisheries Division administers, in co-operation with the federal Departments of 
Fisheries and National Health and Welfare, the Nova Scotia Fisheries Act, which requires 
fish processors and wholesale buyers of fish from fishermen to obtain licences. The purpose 
of the Act is to improve the standards of sanitation, plant construction and operation in 
the local fish industry and trade. The Division also performs a variety of liaison services 
between individuals or local groups and the several departments of the provincial and 
federal governments to which any problem or proposal may have to be referred. 


The province’s inland fisheries interests are under the observation of a Director of 
Conservation in the Department of Lands and Forests. Work in this field is carried on 
in conjunction with the Nova Scotia Research Foundation which has collaborated with 
the Fisheries Research Board of Canada in a program of research into the Atlantic salmon 
populations by providing some scientific personnel and by conducting certain investigations 
on the La Have and Margaree Rivers. Experiments in the fertilization of lakes have been 
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undertaken to increase trout productivity and in partial poisoning to reduce the numbers 
of coarse fish competing with trout for the available food supply. Fundamental investi- 
gations into the fish-supporting capacities of lakes are currently active and include studies 
of the source and regeneration of such nutrients as phosphorous and nitrogen. 


New Brunswick.—The commercial fisheries, both tidal and inland, of New Brunswick _ 
are under the jurisdiction of the Federal Government and angling is primarily the responsi- 
bility of the provincial Department of Lands and Mines. This Department is also 
responsible for the administration of oyster fisheries in the province although investigations 
on the oyster fisheries in Gloucester and Northumberland Counties have recently been 
transferred to the federal Department of Fisheries. 


To supplement the activities of the federal Department of Fisheries, the Provincial 
Government created, in 1946, a Fisheries Branch and a Fishermen’s Loan Board within 
its Department of Industry and Development. Since its inception, the Fishermen’s © 
Loan Board of New Brunswick has lent over $3,500,000 to fishermen for the purpose 
of modernizing fishing methods. Small loans are made available to inshore fishermen for 
the purchase of new lobster boats and engines, and larger amounts to offshore fishermen 
for the building and equipping of modern groundfish draggers and long-liners. During 
the past decade or so, a fleet of 75 draggers has been built by the Fishermen’s Loan Board 
with the technical assistance of the Fisheries Branch. New designs have been introduced ~ 
over this period but a pattern of standardization has been followed in order to maintain 
building and maintenance costs at the lowest possible level. Educational services are 
made available by the Fisheries Branch to dragger operators during the winter season 
including a series of lectures on practical navigation, care and maintenance of diesel 
engines, marine biology, economics, marine insurance and the proper handling of fish 
aboard fishing vessels. To broaden this school program, plans are under way to create a 
school of fisheries to be administered jointly by the Vocational Branch of the Department 
of Education and a regional high school situated in a fishing centre. 


In close co-operation with the Industrial Development Service of the federal Depart- 
ment of Fisheries, experimental projects are being undertaken every year by the Fisheries 
Branch with a view to introducing modern fishing methods and equipment. 


To co-ordinate the efforts of the five Atlantic Provinces and the Federal Government 
in the promotion of the East Coast fisheries, the federal Department of Fisheries recently 
formed a federal-provincial Atlantic Fisheries Committee of which the Province of New 
Brunswick is a member. 


Quebec.—The Department of Game and Fisheries administers both the sea and the 
inland fisheries of Quebec. The Department has two divisions—the Division of Maritime 
Fisheries and the Division of Fish and Game, the latter being charged with the administra- 
tion of the inland fisheries. 


Sea Fisheries.—Quebec is the only province administering its own sea fisheries. For 
the benefit of producers and fishermen, it provides a system of cold storage plants for 
the freezing and preservation of fish. Since the erection of the first plant in 1932, the 
network has grown to 58 plants with a daily freezing capacity of 445 tons of fish and a 
storage capacity of 20,000,000 Ib. These cold storage plants also perform a valuable 
service to fishermen by providing them with frozen bait and 100 tons of ice per 24 hours. 
In addition, the Department owns and maintains 115 snow houses (where fish may be 
chilled before being sent to storage or filleting plants), 40 culling sheds, and two artificial 
drying plants where 6,000,000 Ib. of fish may be processed annually. 
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The Department maintains a staff of inspectors, fish wardens, technicians and tech- 
nologists to administer fishery legislation and to assist in the application of new techniques 
for the expansion of the industry. The central administration is located at Quebec City 
with an office at Gaspe for the administration of cold storage plants. Fish inspection is 
carried out under federal and provincial legislation by provincial inspectors who are vested 
with additional powers for export purposes by the Federal Government, 


Educational work among the fishermen and producers is also conducted by the 
Department to teach the latest methods of fish preparation and of obtaining high-quality 


_ products. The new Fisheries Training School at Grande Rivitre gives to fishermen of 


all ages the opportunity of taking free theoretical and practical courses in fishery, and the 
Superior School of Fisheries at Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére conducts a four-year course for 
technologists. Encouragement is given to the co-operative associations of fishermen 
through the Social Economic Service of the latter institution. Under a maritime credit 


_ system fishermen are able to obtain loans from credit unions for the purchase of boats and 


gear. The Department adheres to the federal-provincial agreement on the building of 


_ draggers and long-liners and assumes the building costs on a five-year capital refunding 


plan. 

The fish trade is being promoted by advertising campaigns in newspapers and maga- 
zines, cooking demonstrations, educational films and free distribution of fish recipes and 
publicity leaflets as well as by exhibits at fairs. 


Hydrographical research in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, studies on the location of new 
fishing grounds, and experiments on seafish biology are conducted by a Marine Biological 
Station at Grande Riviére and two substations on the North Shore and Magdalen Islands. 
This research has brought into use new types of fishing vessels recommended to fishermen. 
The Department also operates a Limnological Laboratory at Quebec City for studying 
the biology of the freshwater fish of the St. Lawrence River and its tributaries. 


Inland Fisheries.—The Division of Fish and Game exercises jurisdiction over the 
inland waters. Three hundred full-time wardens are employed and licences are required 
for sport fishing and hunting, the revenue from which is applied to the improvement 
of fishing and hunting conditions. Five hatcheries are maintained at strategic points 
throughout the province: St. Faustin, Lachine, Lac Lyster, Tadoussac and Gaspe. These 
establishments distribute speckled trout, Atlantic salmon and grey trout fry, maskinonge 
fingerlings and older fish. 


The Department administers five parks and eight reserves in all of which, except 
for Mount Orford Park, excellent fishing may be found. The Gaspesian and Laurentide 
Parks are renowned for their trout fishing. The Chibougamau Reserve and the La 
Vérendrye Park, situated on the height of land, are eminently suited to canoe trips in 
search of pickerel, pike and grey or speckled trout. Five salmon streams, all under the 
jurisdiction of the Fish and Game Division, are open to anglers: the Romaine River, the 
St. Jean River, the Petite Cascapédia River, the Matane River and the Port Daniel River. 
The Department co-operates with sportsmen through a joint committee composed of 
departmental officials and the directors of the larger fish and game associations. The 
committee studies the maintenance of satisfactory fishing and hunting conditions and 
other problems arising out of the ever-changing conditions of modern life and their effect 
on the wildlife of the province. 

The Biological Bureau of the province, located at the University of Montreal, and 
the piscicultural laboratory at Quebec City, with its two stations for practical work 
located in the Mont Tremblant and Laurentide Parks, study problems connected with 
marine life. 
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Ontario.—The fishery resources of Ontario are administered by the Division of 
Fish and Wildlife, Department of Lands and Forests. The Division operates under the 
authority of the federal Fisheries Act, the Special Fishery Regulations for the Province of 
Ontario, the Ontario Game and Fisheries Act and the Regulations connected therewith. 


Commercial Fishing.—The commercial fishing industry in Ontario provides employ- 
ment for about 3,200 persons directly and for many more indirectly, and produces an | 
annual yield of from 35,000,000 Ib. to 45,000,000 lb. of fish. In 1956 an all-time high catch 
of about 60,000,000 lb. was recorded. The industry, although widely scattered throughout 
the province, is centred chiefly on the Great Lakes, particularly Lake Erie which is noted 
for its blue and yellow pickerel, white bass, whitefish and perch. Other principal species 
of fish taken commercially are lake trout, herring or cisco, sturgeon, pike, catfish (including ~ 
bullheads), carp and suckers. Over one hundred smaller inland Jakes are commercially 
fished, principally those in the northwestern portion of the province, and careful manage- _ 
ment of these lakes is essential to ensure continued production. 


The types of fishing boats in use vary from small craft to 60-foot tugs, and types of 
gear vary from the most common gill-nets, pound-nets and trap-nets, seines and baited 
hooks to small hand-operated seines and dip-nets. Fishing methods and equipment have 
been rapidly modernized during the past few years. Diesel-driven steel-hull tugs have 
replaced steam-driven wooden tugs. Such aids as depth sounding devices, radar, ship-to- 
shore and ship-to-ship communications have been developed and a better knowledge of 
the fish and their movements has been established from biological research findings. 
Modern icing facilities and transportation methods are in use as well as new types of 
fishing gear. 


Ontario fishermen are largely organized into various local associations. These assocla- 
tions are, in turn, represented by the Ontario Council of Commercial Fisheries and by 
the Lake Erie Fisheries Council, who perform an important service to the industry. The 
Ontario Fishermen’s Co-operative and its member groups are of interest also in the 
organization of the fishery in the province. 


Angling.—In Ontario with its estimated freshwater area of 68,490 sq. miles, angling 
constitutes one of the most widely distributed recreations. There are 144 different kinds 
of fish in the province including such species as lake, speckled, rainbow and brown trout, 
yellow pickerel, black bass, pike and maskinonge. It is difficult to measure the value of 
sport fishing to the province but the annual revenue from the sale of angling licences alone 
(mainly to non-residents, as residents require a licence for Provincial Parks only) is in the 
neighbourhood of $2,500,000. To maintain Ontario’s reputation for excellent game 
fishing the wise management of this renewable resource is a prime factor, and a well-trained 
field staff of conservation officers and biologists is located in the 22 forestry districts 
of the province. ; 


Provincial Hatcheries.—Ontario operates 21 hatcheries and rearing stations and 
excellent results have been produced in the culture and distribution of the various species of 
commercial and game fish. Millions of fry, fingerlings and yearlings comprising whitefish, 
herring, pickerel, trout (lake, speckled, brown and Kamloops), maskinonge, bass and © 
ouananiche are distributed annually. Three of the finest trout-rearing stations on this 
Continent are located in Ontario at Dorion near Port Arthur, at Sault Ste. Marie, and at 
Hill Lake near Englehart. 


Fisheries Research.—Research in Ontario is carried on in the Great Lakes where 
commercial fisheries problems are being investigated and in inland waters where game 
fish populations are being studied. At the South Bay Mouth Station, Manitoulin Island, 
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Wheatley on Lake Erie, and Glenora on the Bay of Quinte on Lake Ontario, fishery bio- 
logical stations are operated for the investigation and study of the commercial and sports 
fisheries on the respective Great Lakes. In Algonquin Park a careful record of angling 
quality is kept for a number of test lakes to allow evaluation of management techniques. 
Certain of the more barren lakes are being treated with fertilizer to determine the effects 
of microscopic organisms and fish. 


The habits of lake trout and eastern brook or speckled trout are being studied to 
provide additional information on the proper management of these species. Many 
authorities believe the increase in the sea lamprey and the drastic drop in production of 
lake trout in recent years in Lake Huron (including Georgian Bay, North Channel and 
Lake Superior) to be directly related and this has led to an International Agreement 
between Canada and the United States and the establishment of the Great Lakes Fisheries 
Research Commission for the co-ordination and direction of the fisheries research program, 
particularly as it is applied to the control of the sea lamprey menace. Co-operation is 
maintained by the exchange of biological findings and, where practicable and feasible, 
the results are applied in an attempt to control this menace. (See also p. 586.) 


Established fish-management principles are applied by biologists in the various forestry 
districts. The program includes such projects as biological surveys and investigations, 
bass harvesting, coarse fish removal, creel census studies, fish tagging and other related 
subjects. 


Manitoba.—For the year ended Mar. 31, 1957, the freshwater commercial fisheries of 
Manitoba, made possible by nearly 39,255 sq. miles of lakes and streams in the province, 
yielded a catch of 30,395,800 Ib. of choice edible fish, the market value of which was 
$5,390,267. Fifteen varieties of fish make up the commercial catch, the most important, 
according to value, being pickerel, whitefish, sauger, pike and tullibee. In addition to 
commercial production, sport fishing yielded a considerable poundage. 


The fisheries of Manitoba provide a rich harvest of protein food, about 90 p.c. of 
which is sold to United States dealers. Actual fishing operations employ about 5,400 men 
and at least a similar number find total or partial employment in the many industries 
dependent wholly or in part on the fisheries. 


Since the commercial fishing industry began in Manitoba about 75 years ago, equip- 
ment has improved and methods of handling fish have changed to meet modern demands 
for a packaged product ready to serve or convenient to cook. Oars and sail have given 
way to high-powered internal combustion engines and boats that can lift nets in almost 
any weather. Coarse linen gill-nets have also disappeared in favour of the finest of nylon 
gill-netting. In marketing, whole fish packed in ice is being replaced, in part at least, 
with a packaged filleted product, or pre-cooked items. Throughout the fishing industry 
there is a keen appreciation of the necessity of producing a first-quality product, con- 
venient to prepare, attractively packaged, and appealing to the eye, palate and the cook. 
The city of Winnipeg has become one of the largest freshwater fish marketing centres on 
the Continent and the provincial Department of Mines and Natural Resources maintains 
a city patrol service to ensure, as far as is possible, that only fish of first quality is marketed 
or offered to the consumer. This patrol operates in co-operation with officials of the 
federal Department of Fisheries. To regulate the fishery operation and to ensure that 
seasons and limits are observed, the Fisheries Branch of the provincial Department 
operates a fleet of patrol boats in summer and a number of snowmobiles in winter. 
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Three fish hatcheries are engaged in the artificial propagation of pickerel and whitefish 
on commercial fishing lakes and a trout hatchery provides a supply of lake, rainbow and 
speckled trout for sport fishing waters at the northern extremity of West Hawk Lake in 
Whiteshell Provincial Park. 


Saskatchewan.—Approximately 32,000 sq. miles of water area provide the basis 
for the fishery industry of Saskatchewan. Whereas the commercial industry is concentrated 
in the northern half of the province, the water bodies in the south are important to the 
tremendous recreational development now taking place. The Fisheries Branch of the 
Department of Natural Resources, with head office at Prince Albert, is responsible for the 
administration of this resource. 


The commercial fishing industry in 1957-58 enjoyed one of its most productive years 
with approximately 11,000,000 Ib. taken from 182 lakes. The principal species were 
whitefish, lake trout, pickerel, sturgeon and cisco. The 11 filleting plants, one of which is 
owned by a fishermen’s co-operative, have done much to stabilize the commercial fishing 
industry by preparing for market a high-quality, ready-to-cook product. 


During the year there were 94 licences issued to owners of fur farms who used about 
5,500,000 lb. of coarse fish (cisco, burbot, mullet). Also 935 domestic fishing licences were 
issued and 1,911 free Indian permits. The recreational value of the fisheries has been 
increasing significantly. In 1958 the total number of angling licences sold was 107,322, 
of which 100,000 were purchased by Saskatchewan residents. 


The expansion of commercial and recreational fishing emphasizes the importance of 
the research program started ten years ago, which was planned to cover the needs of the 
management of this resource for both fundamental and applied information. Its three 
phases include (1) research projects—consisting of the basic productivity of larger lakes 
and streams and the ecological characteristics of the main species of fish; (2) experimental 
projects—establishment of rainbow trout and largemouth bass in various southern reser- 
voirs; and (3) management procedures—creel census studies and pollution investigations. 


New quarters have been provided recently for the Fisheries Laboratory in the Saskat- 
chewan Research Council Building at the University of Saskatchewan. There are five 
permanent biologists on staff and usually 12 university students are employed each summer 
on biological surveys. A new fish cultural station has been completed at Fort Qu’Appelle 
for the hatching of pickerel, rainbow, brown and lake trout and rearing facilities are being 
built for various types of game trout. An experimental hatchery is operated at Lac la 
Ronge where Arctic grayling and lake trout eggs have been hatched. Spawn camps are 
operated for the taking of pickerel eggs at Lac la Ronge and Arctic grayling eggs at Black 
Lake, located east of Lake Athabasca. Efforts are being continued to extend the range 
of the Arctic grayling species from the Far North into the Churchill River area and 
particular success was noted in the establishment of Arctic grayling in a water body west 
of North Battleford which is located below the 53rd parallel. Rainbow trout have been 
successfully established in a number of smaller reservoirs in the southern part of the 
province. 


The Fisheries Branch maintains a program of dissemination of information to the 
public on the various fisheries management programs and policies. 


Alberta.—Commercial and game fishing are administered by the Fish and Game 
Branch of the Department of Lands and Forests under the authority of the Fisheries Act 
(Canada) and the Fishery Act (Alberta). 
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Regulations under the Fishery Act (Alberta), designed to improve the packing, 
handling, processing, storage and quality of commerical fish, have been well received and 
supported by the Alberta industry. In line with a policy for producing good-quality fish, 
lakes in which whitefish are infected with pike-tapeworm and do not meet the quality 
standard have been closed to commercial fishing. 


About 80 p.c. of the whitefish production is exported to the United States. Mink 
farmers of the province utilize almost the entire catch of tullibee, 


Biological surveys of many lakes and watersheds have provided an opportunity to 
observe the result of former management policies. These surveys have shown that tradi- 
tional practices of trout-stream management were inadequate or incorrect. As a conse- 
quence, the minimum size limit has been removed on all trout except lake trout and close 
seasons for trout, pike, walleye and perch have been abolished. A new management plan 


on the east-slope streams of the Rocky Mountains has been extended to include all the 


forested area. The main streams are continuously open; the smaller streams are opened 
and closed in alternate years. The trout-rearing facilities are used mainly to produce fish 
for planting in small lakes and reservoirs previously barren of fish. It has been found that 
such waters produce very fast-growing trout with a satisfactory history of survival. 


British Columbia.—A Fisheries Office, which was organized in 1901-02 and became 
very active in fish cultural work, building and operating fish hatcheries and instituting 
scientific research into various fishery problems, was superseded in 1947 by the Department 
of Fisheries which in turn was superseded in 1957 by the Department of Recreation and 
Conservation. Commercial fisheries is represented today as the Commercial Fisheries 
Branch of the Department of Recreation and Conservation. Broadly speaking the adminis- 
trative and regulative jurisdiction over the fisheries of British Columbia rests with the 
federal authority. The ownership of the fisheries in the non-tidal waters is vested in the 
Crown in the right of the province, as are the shell fisheries such as oyster fishing and clam 
fishing in the tidal waters. The province administers these fisheries although the regula- 
tions covering them are made under federal Order in Council on the advice and recom- 
mendation of the province. 


The Provincial Fisheries Act provides for the taxation of the fisheries and, under 
civil and property rights, for the regulation and control of the various fish processing plants 
under a system of licensing. Provision is also made for arbitration of disputes regarding 
fish prices that may arise between the fishermen and operators of the various licensed 
plants. The administration of the Act involves the collection of revenue and the super- 
vision of plant operations, 


Net fishing in the non-tidal waters of the province, including commercial] fishing, is 
regulated and administered by the Commercial Fisheries Branch, Department of Recrea- 
tion and Conservation, and authority for regulation of the game fisheries in non-tidal 
waters is vested in the Fish and Game Branch which operates a number of trout hatcheries 
and egg-taking stations for restocking purposes. 


The harvesting of marine plants of commercial importance in British Columbia, 
including the kelps, has recently been placed under the provincial Department of Recrea- 
tion and Conservation for regulation and control. Some research has been done on a few 
of the important species. A marine laboratory at Ladysmith on Vancouver Island is 
operated by the Department for the purpose of conducting biological research into those 
species over which the province has control, principally oysters, clams and other forms of 
shellfish as well as marine plants. The object of this research is to encourage the industry 
to produce better products more economically and to enable the Commercial Fisheries 
Branch to regulate the various species so that maximum exploitation may be obtained on 
a sustained-yield basis. The Branch co-operates closely with the research work done by 
the Fisheries Research Board of Canada, particularly on the Pacific Coast. 
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Section 3.—Fishery Statistics 


Subsection 1.—Primary Production 


Since 1949, when Newfoundland became a province of Canada, fish landings for the 
country have hovered around 2,000,000,000 Ib. annually and the gross income from fishing 
has been in the vicinity of $100,000,000. In 1956 the catch of fish and its value were at 
record levels: landings increased to 2,234,354,000 Ib. from 1,942,073,000 Ib. in 1955 and 
the value landed reached the unprecedented figure of $105,835,000 compared with 
$91,392,000 for the preceding year. The average for the five years 1951-55 was 1,954,620,000 
lb. and the average landed value for the same period was $94,700,000. Both sea and 
freshwater results were most gratifying and substantial gains were reported for all areas 
except the Prairie Provinces. 


In British Columbia the 1956 catch reached the unprecedented figure of 677,225,000 Ib. 
valued at $36,058,000 compared with 498,376,000 lb. and $27,711,000 in 1955; the catch 
of herring was 491,396,000 lb. with a landed value of $7,077,000, both figures being an 
all-time high; and halibut increased to 23,315,000 Ib. from 19,679,000 Ib. in 1955 with a 
value of $5,067,000, almost double the $2,555,000 of the previous year. On the other hand, 
it was an off-year in the cycle for pink and sockeye salmon and for a second consecutive 
year the catch of chum fishery was very disappointing. The total salmon catch in 1956 
was the lowest since 1944 but was sold by fishermen at very favourable prices, resulting 
in a landed value of $21,356,000 which was 16 p.c. higher than the 1955 value. Salmon, 
halibut and most of the British Columbia fish brought very high prices in 1956. 


The yield on the Atlantic Coast was also very satisfactory in 1956. The catch of 
sea fish rose to 1,432,533,000 lb. from 1,324,738,000 Ib. in 1955 and was the highest since 
1949. Gross income from fishing (or landed value) at $55,889,000 was also the highest 
since 1949 as a result of satisfactory prices being paid for raw fish. Groundfish and lobster 
fisheries—both being major operations on the East Coast—were active during the year. 
Modernization of the fishing fleet along the Atlantic seaboard, accomplished with the as- 
sistance of the federal and provincial governments, has been largely responsible for the 
prosperity of the groundfish fishery during the past decade. In 1956, the groundfish 
catch of 1,027,972,000 Ib. had a value to fishermen of $27,461,000. Most significant 
increases over the previous year were shown by the cod, haddock and rosefish fisheries. 
The lobster catch for the year was 51,960,000 lb. valued at $18,023,000. 


The inland waters yielded a bumper catch of 124,596,000 Ib. in 1956 valued to fisher- 
men at $13,892,000, an all-time high. About two-thirds of the catch comes from Ontario 
and Manitoba, and Ontario accounted for most of the increase in 1956. During the year 
the catch of perch, mainly from Lake Erie, was 12,799,000 lb. compared with 6,765,000 lb. 
in 1955 and the landings of yellow pickerel in Ontario were also heavy, more than offsetting 
declines in other areas. Alberta fisheries and those of the Great Slave Lake in the North- 
west Territories also showed increased catches as compared with the previous year. 


Preliminary figures for 1957 show that fishing operations were not as successful as 
in 1956; the sea fish catch and its value fell by 14 p.c. to 1,816,315,000 lb. and $79,127,000. 
The decline was more pronounced in British Columbia than on the Atlantic Coast. On 
the West Coast the catch fell by 29 p.c. to 482,286,000 lb. and the value by 20 p.c. to 
$28,787,000. Heavy stocks of frozen halibut and salmon at the beginning of the 1957 
season had an adverse effect on prices. The herring catch was also drastically reduced 
mainly because no price agreement was made between fishermen and processors during the 
winter of 1957-58. The catch of salmon was up compared with 1956, but the increase was 
accounted for by the pink species which is a low-priced variety. On the Atlantic Coast 
the catch declined by 7 p.c. to 1,334,029 Ib. and the value landed by 10 p.c. to $50,340,000. 
Severe ice conditions off the Coast and in the Gulf of St. Lawrence hampered fishing 
operations in the first part of the year. The groundfish catch—mainly that of cod, haddock, 
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hake and rosefish—was substantially reduced, compared with the preceding year, and the 
lobster crop was mediocre. Information available on the freshwater fisheries in 1957 
indicates a slight decline from the previous year’s level. 


1.—Quantity and Value of Sea and Inland Fish Landed, by Province, 1952-56 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1918-51 are given in previous editions of the Year Book beginning with the 1947 
edition. 


NN ———————————————————————————————————————————————_—_—_——_____ ET 


Province or Territory 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
QUANTITY 
NN RE Os ed Nes ENN 2 
’000 lb. ’000 lb. *000 lb. 7000 Ib. 000 Ib. 

Newfoundland: 2: ccs secu ste cc te hee pote «erie seks 551,960 502,085 607, 413 577,954 621, 560 

Prince Edward Island... 1.20.22. 00-00 seein 32,471 31,944 34,627 35,931 42, 202 

INOVa, SCOLIS. secon ceicle so ereies coats) pose sterol nommobereye 392,396 371,049 396,511 425,902 442,846 

News brunswick sain ie tere ck racer certs. 254,599 197,235 213, 294 167, 438 194, 283 

Quebees. cet VEE ELST a callow dew aniteminere 127,563 118, 163 — 92,545 129,192 140,110 

CONntATION <o.os eens ae Wo ch eteioreore ae Mera ome:s 38,044 44, 838 47,680 45,634 59,710 

INT ATL CODE rere Sk eet cee oxen tenatovers 31,338 23, 358 28,445 34, 936 30,397 
Saskatche wanercsnc siete ccwicla cieistetstorereiatete) «yet - esterase 10,612 8,481 10,524 10, 152 9,441 . 

tA berber ohn terse Sey ane oe ake heretic 9,657 10, 839 8,765 8,731 9,641 

British Columbia mercies. coe etter cree toc: 406, 452 543, 676 602,270 498,376 677 , 225 

North westlerritoriess: secs seat oni cilets rrr: 7,042 6,719 7,021 7,827 6,939 

MOCAIS erect ceo See islet elisa teste 1,862,134 | 1,853,387 | 2,049,095 | 1,942,073 2,234,304 

Sea th ishns- 2 tary Meso tre cre bbe hase eves winyelctaseponcte 1,759,205 | 1,747,171 1,932,908 | 1,823,114 2,109,758 

Inland. Bish encceca tec pom eerie oer 102,929 106, 216 116, 187 118,959 124,596 

VALUE 
$7000 $000 $’000 $000 $7000 

Newfoundland] ss:... acces oe rie tertile aeforoeeieinis 12,928 12,015 14, 704 14,161 14, 969 

Prince ad ward Island sees. ated ess 2,660 2,870 2,948 3,279 3,949 

INO Via SCOLIA EN cer note ce eirttine catietensre rete eran ere ntelr 22,679 21,928 23,046 23, 582 25,038 

NewaBrunswicke;acnt iene career ere ie: el ctsl 7,825 6,910 7,310 6, 753 8,146 

Quebieos igi) jcaceu obewin te. ie bales emmaeire mas eines 3,572 3,395 2,931 3, 453 4,440 

ORTALIO NN oceans Gar te Saree oe teiere ieberanat= 7,417 7,027 7,013 6,783 7,927 

Mamitobarc . Silo k. cota tes co it cte or ieta aa netancte erat 3,489 Qe 3,088 3,477 2,947 

Gaakatchewanerms eit casae ects ci ie eileen 679 553 741 763 784 

PAT Berten ns oct coer ein a ERs cael ae eee ereeisiaae 654 667 667 688 790 

British Colum bial fos so case. Meee eiroe a chestacrn. 30, 158 31,280 34, 458 PHA 36,058 

Northwest lerritories.smuijccins cetioe « terrier oie Tt 470 636 742 787 

Motals alas kc e  ee aaie toe 92,746 89,832 97,542 91,392 105,835 

Sear Bish .. scare eee nce teas ae tata reeaa 79,280 77,718 84,819 78, 267 91,944 

Inland: Bish ey ciciocctto esse att Peboccksnete tee totnet 13, 466 12,114 12,723 13, 125 13, 891 


ice can io gs Sea cig ne ake ee ee ga ee SSS SS SS 


2.—Walue of All Products of the Fisheries, by Province, 1952-56 


Nors.—Figures for the years 1917-51 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with 
the 1922-23 edition. Totals for five-year intervals from 1870 are given in the 1956 edition, p. 597. 


Province or Territory 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
$7000 $7000 $7000 $7000 $7000 
Newitoundlandi aniston tees a ccicrne stele aetersielersier= 27, 500! 24,0001 28,000! 27,990 29,374 
Prince Wdwardelsland-weeviscant as eae sere 3,759 4,049 3,922 3, 841 5, 246 
ING VAISCOCLAS acc ore eas eiacio re ose nine ere 42,435 40,048 44,079 47,093 49,363 
New. Brunswick tee a rate eee innate ey 20,504 17,749 22,161 20, 420 22, 830 
Gnebec Seirus Oka Hees Per aseeoeen meee 6,113 5, 804 5,002 6,675 7,860 
Oni tai srcce cle ree ae oie ae ase i tae nner 8,344 7,916 7,889 7,631 8,920 
Manitoba atts hehe meee cee ee ee he eine erie 5,960 4,784 5,279 6,044 6, 426 
Saskatchewallrc cnn Sees alts sel nie Obie. se eetroprer- 1,440 1,281 1,644 1,617 1,766 
PW oeera2 eie iin peat 5 mieten Bocq cies Sicto a4 on omenold.c crocs 943 1,086 1,141 1,144 1,306 
British Columbia. se.) ss sect sees i ieee 57,234 65, 103 69,351 60,032 67,725 
Northwest lervitoriesoass- sie seein trae aaoere 25225 1,512 2,040 1,529 1, 483 
Totals. Rec ee ates ee es ee aes 176,457 173,332 190,508 184,169 2 198, 252 2 
Syevrigl UC ety Meee Mo nee Shae Por ee a bee es ano ae 157,003 156,072 171,935 165, 532 177, 695 
Anland: Bish oy Lite soe te eteee aerate see edna tener ees 19,454 17,260 18,573 18,637 20,557 
1 Estimated. 2 Figures differ from provincial totals because salted groundfish (except boneless) are 


based on sales rather than production; duplications for bloaters are also removed. 
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For footnotes, see end of table, p. 600. 
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3.—Quantity and Value Landed and Marketed Value of the Chief Commercial Fish, by 
Selected Species, 1955 and 1956 


: Marketed 
Area and Species cap eine oli Value Landed Value of Products? 
1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 


000 Ib. | '000 lb. $7000 $’000 $7000 $’000 
Atlantic Coast 


PROSE E) SS Ae Be ee ee 6 a 914,685 | 1,027,972 24,485 27,461 58,590 58,714 
RUE MB aN Mee See CEs haw cles Make oe ck ss biekes 4,698 4,815 126 136 354 441 
MOSEL A Scere Ohta s cisisrs cohnenge cise Sen chs 579, 562 654, 124 14, 367 16,396 35,327 34, 371 
ob I Ce ee ae 21,965 3,485 67 126 1,275 1,670 
MA RICOCI: Mem AEC Ue PM his vhs MOR aes bse. 135,573 155,390 4,325 4,862 10,354 10,377 
AKO DER OUT) sb eer ccd dete sda cd eeins 18, 438 28,418 302 409 588 835 
HAGUE MEERA REN Stier ses ates oi caedelhs 4,446 5, 422 950 1,266 1,327 1,710 
SO ad OOS occ bah os he oils kes adaee ea 51,799 59,952 1,622 1,701 3,886 2,345 
OLLOGK os Werte enya abet ks oo deta dudy ee ace 38, 982 41,329 627 758 1,607 1,974 
RRONGUNG: weeiee. ct Atk Md ee 43,980 59, 646 1,015 1,274 2,155 2,881 
HAUG NGS Meee ee SOR wc oe ide MO oes ke sn 8, 246 9,760 262 326 336 433 
STS as «Sen eS Ra a a 6,996 5, 631 217 207 1,381 1,677 

Pelagic and Estuarial.......................... 296,860 | 282,816 6,289 6,577 16,047 17,964 
Ea 2 ROE ae 3 See os cae Cede 18,110 16, 209 159 165 694 597 
RINE t eM er. ee UAE, oar Sots Phe cave behets 190,054 166, 201 1,795 1,737 5,512 5,539 
IMACKErel Gren ates aren os ya an.osleewelee ees 28,117 22,449 1,072 802 2,189 1,857 

MRI  te te eta MeretNeleB tsisva.s wis’ ilar ets'é neve oesus ea eae ec 2,643 2,650 892 982 1,668 De jid 
OMmLENE: SURy ts. Oe os te DER. oe avee ps eies 11,036 29,999 251 654 2,982 5,455 
SHI TOL Gai ie epee ceaenc Rene ben ren pte em ten Jee 6, 084 5,089 662 608 1,042 837 
POLGtishtee en. = Suen. scl. Oe ee pees 4,546 4,612 1,090 1,295 1, 432 1,377 
Sumner Mrtemt Ret rere: bint yi sh rere oy sc at 36,270 35, 607 368 334 528 529 

tis and Crustaceans..................... 81, 462 84,983 18,186 20,216 27,066 29,123 

ms— 

RP RDAMBR Tere foe bdo a vss cRaRE ee 791 802 30 36 58 45 
PRM OMEINS vie doh (s.. os. 3c40b vis ae uEe. 6,897 6,544 354 374 758 666 
MRM Re Me ee evens y chins te. 48,569 51,960 16,470 18,023 24,005 25,782 
RON SLCIS Peete fete oe cir dcinheoreonsaod. 6,244 4,050 331 350 545 452 
Senllans': mare heres tcc eee Sea che 1,684 2,606 730 1,118 992 1,228 
LES aS Ra tegen gees Dam id telaeeh a teate alata Ih dapayer 19,021 271 315 708 955 
Meee en ay. ct iek ee a 1,597 1,635 3,795 4,170 
Totals, Atlantic Coast................ 50,557 55,889 | 105,498 109,971 

Pacific Coast 

CMNMMEMONR NEN rE ce eas ok ok Chak ah 35, 766 41,626 3,488 6,156 6,123 8,571 

RS rs eran Ghaclicleyc ta) Met eretretaie: cid eal sak teas vac tie RR 3, 464 3,894 146 173 445 313 
Le MOTI ys, aia ee a Tk ae oe > aan Bers 19,679 23,315 2,555 5,067 3,924 6,513 
SS 5 Se aaah OD 8 PS Aine ie nee as ta 3, 625 4,764 274 423 399 510 
LA SEUSS | 1 ie gill Bk es aaa ay a ae 1,215 522 143 77 265 139 

RC ee ate e,= ye hS ays SNA vie sae oes oo vce t Cas 6,993 8,304 338 390 710 903 
ES ME ch UA. wins So Eda Eos bn WR 790 827 o2 26 380 193 

Pelagic and Estuarial.......................... 437,325 | 605,444 225829 28,757 51,378 56,561 
SSE, 0 | ites, Go ee et 2, ee ee 305,692 | 491,396 4,187 7,077 7,636 10,660 
7 ASS yas ae aaah StS ie Re eee mene ett 131,008 113, 530 18,481 21,356 42,625 44, 430 

CUAL ya So ase Mi 2 OE Rae Rane Bee om 18,178 27,427 1,799 3,317 3,749 6,318 
CONSE OS 5 ts age oe ee os He a 21,534 23,218 4,149 5,725 8,632 10,890 
Pointy) tern ees ID | Ree Deaceeeuamae gat am 63, 106 28, 937 5,617 2,612 15,953 7,943 
OE KEV Ose ert et Sateen bones 16, 642 21,497 4,003 5,930 9,343 13,012 
RADU Se eet. & A cc tds nc oterho ws bonels 11,306 12,221 2,879 3,728 4,250 5,680 
jd hy G8 ye Sa oar Commas Seen 242 230 34 44 698 587 

BELO nree os RTA cL ree o oitoe oaamisie ob ae -- _ -- _ 980 1,292 
A ee a ene | ee ene 625 518 211 324 137 179 

Molluscs and Crustaceans..................... 16,915 17,702 1,107 1,033 2,140 2,079 

lams, butter, little neck, razor, etc .......... 4,944 3,695 142 102 436 360 
et ARETE ie. IRIE Bill ier oN oie 4,514 3,791 468 392 996 984 
SL OE OY See Oe ire ae 6,361 8,999 316 340 420 426 
MEADE UT DIAWNB silos J Ls ie. cielvns crocs 1,088 1,216 181 199 281 305 

eee eee Mee Se ee Pa teat -- -- 7 4 
EE IEE COOPT EET CPT TETE PE ERTEE 237 112 390 515 
Totals, Pacific Coast................... dis Ss 27,711 36,058 60, 031 67,726 
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3.—Quantity and Value Landed and Marketed Value of the Chief Commercial Fish, by 
Selected Species, 1955 and 1956—concluded 


Marketed 
Quantity Landed! Value Landed? Value of Products? . 


Area and Species 


1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 


’000 lb. ”000 lb. $’000 $000 $7000 $’000 
Inland 


Fresh watersMish ....).668 0.0. jade «ain cones 106,396 | 113,336 12,634 13, 283 18,134 19,918 
Bass nt Nee ee ce ROR te ends een «oars 4,589 5,795 458 578 515 651 
(OER Bets] OES. .¢ eee <1, eRe hae) & SISIRIORER ohio 1,535 1,472 222 207 246 233 
Herrins lake (Cisco) ter... 0. sb eee 0 6s fee 935 1,140 69 90 78 101 
TEYS5 0) Oa A 1s 5 Ps RL SIE, ts A REN gS 6, 765 12,799 794 1,011 942 1,184 
Bickereld(blus). senate oct teste ores ooerer 12,070 12,020 1,448 _ 1,802 1,630 2,028 
Rickereli(yvellow) soe eee ek os ees eS sm 19,739 20, 922 3,093 3,161 4,364 5,053 
Pik ra tts tee acs La asc eeiees Goes Sees 6, 960 6, 987 339 306 703 720 
SEN Z20us Peay 3s ioiemai es x; Berend Ob hboeecm ono «a5 4,423 4,428 549 625 893 1,015 
SLAliPz=10)n Jeo S Ae reGabaebOd Aogenoodeon ouake 392 386 286 274 325 313 
ETOUG coo eee ols cee os. ae. 5a 3 ees 6,011 5,096 859 758 1,452 1,313 
AMIN ovsich ie > «MRE <3 Ae RIGNIS Sto 6 BenaeOIome tas ont Fic 9,231 8,500 413 413 SA 913 
Whitefish Saisie sot eit otis «enantio ane 21,990 22, 884 3,726 3,636 5,870 5,810 
@ther! 15a Bee oe vel cote Mee Annee eee 11,756 10, 907 378 422 545 584 

Other ao Ca ee eke reel oa eo 12,563 11,260 488 609 _ 508 638 

Totals; Inlan@ercr. aot-siadest cee 118,959 | 124,596 13,122 13,892 18,637 20,556 

Grand Totals? 0.4. Gacssecee de cores dea Ae 91,390 | 105,839 | 184,166 198, 253 
ESL. 3 POO BER | BEER a eee 
1 Excludes livers. 2 Includes value of livers and liver products. 3 Slight discrepancy in totals 


compared with data in Table 1 results from rounding of individual figures. 


4.—Capital Investment in Primary Sea and Inland Fisheries Operations, 1954-56 


Kind of Equipment : 1954! 1955! 1956 


No $’000 No $000 No $7000 
Sea. Fishebiess...c.:c0ck-dub- ccm tenon tates dea 90,707 i 92,018 109,111 
Tra wlers Beko be«s ce se ale cies eer eee ose 21 3,985 35 4,479 33 6, 603 
Vessels—gasoline, diesel and sail.............. 2,268 34,999 21Boo 36, 523 2,462 41,576 
Boats—gasoline, diesel, sail and row.......... 26, 262 24, 633 25, 504 22,977 37,219 27,383 
Packers, carrying boats and scows............ 1,054 1, 483 807 1,465 Shaye 1,461 
Elerring pillenets te on seek itrrasioc rte. orenter 43,695 1,132 41,134 1,067 44,375 1,327 
Mackerelnetst ca or en oie oe terior tier 25,041 US 22,988 736 17,751 610 
Salmon nets, traps and seines...............--. ms 4,748 er 5,077 ae 5,416 
Smelt netswis.%......- ER Rid Serna on eS 13, 550 536 11,838 553 10,323 425 
Other nets, weirs and seines.............--.+-- Aka 3,418 oe 3, 784 AW 5, 692 
Tubs of trawl, skates of gear, hand-lines....... “ i230 ane ileal ars 1,862 
Lobster traps and pounds\.....9e440--- 02 -er- 2,011,641 7,849 | 2,031,587 8,231 | 2,373,587 9,368 
Othergearae Ah. :t SE «eset cee ie 850 Ree 800 ae 748 
Premises—piers, wharves, freezers, ice-houses, 
small fish- and smoke-houses.............++- Hoe 5,082 “os DO plvo ae 6, 640 
Inland Pisheries....22 .c ccm. 0: te- ce e. ons eerie ee 15,842 ae 15,053 a 14,461 
@arnying DOatsac of Ae cca 1 ae eran ee Renee 77 526 105 548 95 451 
Gasoline boats, skiffs, canoes..........+.s060+- 6, 826 5,028 6,335 4,775 6,155 4,661 
Gill-netst Ae ee och ete oc actin anaes ene ce hee ee 246, 254 5,421 238,703 5, 280 21,8842 4,966 
Other nets, weirs and seines.............-.206- ase 1,340 ist 1,391 , 1,316 
Other eearme cask sates ee Us eis moines ae 81 ae 95 ene 97 
Premises—piers, wharves, freezers, ice-houses, 
small fish- and smoke-houses...............: ee 2,343 ase 2,451 se 2,437 
Other equipment—fish tanks, bombardiers, 
trucks, snowmobiles, aircraft, etc........... tee 1103 ais 513 cas 533 
Grand-Totals...cn.cocseew rr eee ai 106,549 bare 107,071 bes 123,572 
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1 Exclusive of Newfoundland 2 Thousand yards. 
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5.—Persons Employed in the Primary Fishing Industry, by Province, 1954-56 
——_—_—X—,[reeeeeee 
Sea Fisheries Inland Fisheries 
Province | ee 
1954 1955 1956 1954 1955 1956 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
INO OPUNATEI LPAI osrexc AN s tara ccotione oc) MRR cc ce Coe ae 16, 469 16,0001 14, 956 - -- — 
Prince dad ward Islan Qiesscerceeesseeiereri ree 2,794 2,863 2,967 — — -— 
BACON USS O05 1G ee Motel cr asi atch srargcoteyay MORRO. Sahel 14, 864 14,221 14,379 = — — 
ING WRESTUTS WICK. acrets care utas hat Remi... 4: 9, 299 9,634 9,399 404 432 386 
IQUODE Cie ererrrtioneetier iret rete 5,055 5,147 5,290 1,217 1, 236 1,022 
SESS ee EN ee ene ao —- -= -— 3,567 3, 483 3,136 
PRE Oe Rees. Wo,  peetens,... sk. ste — — — 5,970 5,775 5,389 
PER SWINE bette nee. Saree Soviets sect moun — — ae 1,066 921 997 
(ot MEE) E> cod 5s RSI EE le a — — — 5,324 5, 247 4,277 
ES EL GUS EN OMULTHD LE An cnr crane sme chav seer vaio oa bl eke 13,038 12, 836 11,851 — — — 
Eearatiwenh 2 OOTIRGTION...... . «cic oe vince sep sean — — — 574 716 575 
MTS 1 i eR ai nes lp Teak SNe 61,519 60,701 58, 842 18,122 17,810 15,781 
1 Estimate. : : 


Subsection 2.—The Fish Processing Industry 


The Census of Industry survey of the fish processing industry covers establishments 
engaged in the processing of fish at the secondary industrial level. Some fishermen also 
process the fish they land to a certain degree but their operations are not included nor are 
the minor amounts of processing done in the inland areas (Ontario, the Prairie Provinces, 
and the Northwest Territories). In 1956, products of fish processing establishments had a 
selling value of $170,063,000; the East Coast fish plants contributed $88,450,000 and those 
of British Columbia $81,612,700. 


6.—Summary Statistics of Sea Fish Processing Establishments, 1952-56 


Item 1952 1953 -1954 1955 1956 
Mstablishments.. <o-.c.c66 ossess bee's No. 635 607 586 574 486 1 
Newiouncllan dit) oS. otek ce kc 40 35 29 34 43 
Prince Wdwarduisland’. 90s :tee. 25 .Of8: =f 54 47 : 41 36 30 
INGVASOCOLIR Reh, ten aoc he eur AE Os 198 199 184 194 140 
INGWABTUNS WICka ccm ack maton, s ; 176 167 166 167 147 
Neher ert ee ede aa a 89 82. 84 (fi 74 
STATIN MMC OMIMMDIA oe cis kis. «dec fh ka € 78 77 82 72 BZ 
BUUDIOVCES te et ee. No. 14,354 13,623 14,202 14,626 14,329 
IEICE <o? Oe d eT  ee  e SS 10,329 9, 833 10, 225 10, 283 10,157 
LOG TRARY G55 Seo See ee eee Geetang bende ee oe 4,025 3,790 3,977 4,343 4,172 
Galeties and wages. is .)).).../05. 2008.0... $7000 24,426 23, 092 26,001 26,320 27,583 
Fuel and electricity used................... “ 2,533 2,410 2,605 2,663 2,860 
Mea WEA. ket... de. Pe. os Ks 86, 458 85, 908 95,633 101,921 104,575 


Beene orproductss.2).4...).)..008... Hy 134,725 137,310 153,457 . .. 159, 888 170, 0632 


1 Excluding establishments whose main activity was the handling of fresh fish or other products, such establish- 
ments being included for previous years. ? Not strictly comparable. with previous years; this figure applies 
to sales or shipments, while the value of production is given for previous years. 


The most important products of the fish processing industry are canned salmon for 
British Columbia and frozen fillets of groundfish for the Atlantic Coast. Because of small 
landings of salmon in 1956, the pack of the canned product was the lowest since the year 
1944. It fell by 21 p.c. to 1,115,181 cases from 1,410,795 in the preceding year. Its value, at 
$31,852,000, represented about 40 p.c. of the value of the British Columbia products 
reported through the Census of Industry and was 2.5 p.c. less than in the preceding year. 
A smaller decline in value than in quantity was caused by firmer prices than in the 
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preceding year as well as by a greater contribution of the more expensive varieties in 
1956. Other important products of the processing industry in British Columbia include 
frozen halibut, herring meal and oil, and frozen salmon. 


”.—Pacific Coast Production of Canned Salmon, 1952-56 


Species 1952 | 1953 1954 1955 1956 


a ee 


QUANTITY 
(cases 48 lb.) 


a 


(Opa ian were eo, vi, Salo Res Ais SOIC ome 0 Gin ioe 92,613 394, 867 580,575 124, 769 204,071 
(Gis tC on Aan Eee Ip eo ORY ghana 65,003 110, 165 128,080 185,722 212,115 
1B tall alec tooerla serait cab tegen me Soa eae COG Ue Ie 679, 182 794,764 335,551 831, 253 363, 933 
Sockeye..........seceeeeceeee cee ennees 449,494 510, 147 681,768 249, 365 320,096 
Sg: eye Een REMC e ares Gin are ye: Sener: 9,279 13,048 14,080 18,097 13,713 
Steclheadeere tse ets ce eerie 3,762 3,030 Snise 1,589 Te2oe 

TPotalse perce: aetiecte cee 1,299,333 1,826,021 1,743, 787 1,410,795 1,115,181 

ae Ue NE os Sie OL) Seas ee BO) Se 
VALUE 
$7000 $7000 $’000 i $7000 $7000 

CH Uriah see xo eieussen eden rene Pareoe 1,261 5,276 8,155 1,966 3,925 
(O(S) Mohs cn ts See ree Soo BOS at Ol Orc 1,412 2,309 2,996 5, 250 6,783 
Pink seed. Budeota: semnrdeze anerbena eta 10,964 12, 226 5, 989 15,740 7,761 
Sockeye. ......ceecserr ce ereeseescenes 14, 627 15,969 20, 982 9,304 12,990 
ont aeesntoucue cana ids tclotn Gogeid ous 180 216 237 337 361 
Steelhesdiserinsermiceeiic costo ce pete: 79 58 tif 39 32 

Totals jer. ot seins eae 28,523 36,054 38,436 32,636 31,852 


The frozen groundfish fillet production on the East Coast (packaged fillets and blocks) 
was 133,491,000 Ib. in 1956 as against 121,397,000 Ib. in 1955. This production has 
increased almost constantly from year to year in the past decade, the major factor in the 
growth during the past few years being the production of fish blocks. Frozen groundfish 
fillets produced on the East Coast were valued at $25,526,000 in 1956, which made up 
about 30 p.c. of the total value for the fish processing industry in the area. Dried salted 
fish, pickled fish, canned sardines and lobster products are also important products of the 
Atlantic Coast. 


8.—Atlantic Coast Production of Frozen Fillets and Fish Blocks, 1952-56 


Area and Species 1952 1953 1954 1955° 1956 
QUANTITY 
SER EE ee EE  _ 
’000 lb. *000 lb. 000 lb. ”000 Ib. ’000 lb. 
Maritimes fencer cece te tees Ast 40,488 36,500 55,189 58,455 64, 228 
GOI Pe Pe octet aas eciee 19,270 12,998 22,812 18,870 22,504 
PAG dOCK 2 Pye ce eee cheer teys secies 8,901 10,731 16, 487 19,080 20, 227 
ROsensSD” be kets sees 6 clos carteeeiece eee 1,894 4,827 7,091 6,771 9,340 
Hlathsh= sc .emeeee oe 6 eto PMc cities sees 8,293 6,080 7,148 11, 863 10,051 
OGHer eestor ten ease er EHR A Cne cm tatats 2,130 1,864 1,656 1,871 2,106 
Quebec ee e@eoeeveeoeaseeon 1,706 792 1,824 4,099 7,368 
Codeen tak natin: siaielolclele cleisieltersle’e 1,560 688 1,645 2,952 6,099 
Other easy ekeeek BOAO OOCOL 146 104 179 1,147 1,269 
Newfoundland............... staleteieterere 36,850 34,552 53,326 58,843 61,895 
718 hikes pir wesc Sea SECRETE Re aeee 20, 566 17,220 31,362 83, 457 31,312 
1S 600 Old uae dada tor Ons PA COOOOE ae 3, 563 5,195 13, 663 16, 493 19,619 
ROSehSh oe doen ears Oe tate ee ere ses 8,716 8,028 5,622 4,830 6,154 
lst fishy cori tethers poet cree cree 3,732 4,014 2,487 3,982 4,633 
OPDEr ee ee eee cata ceme ection 278 95 192 177 
Totals, Atlantic Coast................ 79,049 71,844 110,339 121,397 133,491 
Goda eee reece cette 41,346 30, 906 55, 819 55,279 59,915 
Haddockins tincccttorencce ee caeisls 12, 466 15, 926 30, 150 35,716 39,921 
Rosetishi oe eee ton toca ts ce cores 10,643 12, 855 12,713 11,833 16,086 
Flathishs) Seeraes ee autlde Oetieeeretevoete 12,136 10,094 9,630 16,531 15, 245 


Other....... Sa sieges pp aaieciae sieere eae ¢ 2,408 2,063 2,027 2,038 2,324 


———— 
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8.—Atlantic Coast Production of Frozen Fillets and Fish Blocks, 1952-56—concluded 


Area and Species 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
VALUE 

$000 $’000 $000 $’000 $’000 
MIATINES SS. oo. eo eee 9,287 7,948 12,079 13,041 12,495 
ee Ee, ENE Ee ee eee ae 3,561 2,215 4,509 3,728 3, 983 
RIGOR ie tere oe es ns 2,278 2,541 3,915 4,324 3,759 
Opehishi ee REE ech tei. Atiron: 471 948 1,380 1,198 1,574 
HOUUTINTA REN oh. ote Fo oe koi 2,583 1,831 1,870 3,405 2,662 
OES ape RES hap IRN a be SP otis © plnan ee 399 413 405 386 517 
MAMODEC Ret, reste t. FN. ede. Mok: 269 120 217 765 1,150 

oie UT ee Ree Be ee ne 234 96 174 496 
POCNOE Rea Cae ee Ste Selon che 35 24 43 269 249 
Newfoundland!...................... 7,845 6,894 10,852 11,439 11,881 
EB bacprod. cae hee Me a eg 3,880 2,970 6,009 6,229 5,646 
IGNGOCI Mier otis tee essa. 900 1,149 3,009 a pyAU 3,703 
GHCLS GLO. 25. SASS at Ra. 1,850 1,621 1,131 888 s tai lyee 
Le EG so] eee Ut POR ISN Saicteege te 1,175 1,141 661 1,095 iP BPA 
Ch SRR SS gs {reese ee inetd Saeed 40 13 42 39 
Totals, Atlantic Coast................ 17,401 14, 962 23,148 25,245 25,526 
Gee eer oh eects crs ahah tations cies aos 7,67 5,281 10,692 10, 453 10,530 
BARU OCKONML aoe tal). Ek 3,174 3,690 6,924 7,561 7,477 
LENCE TL Wo 5 Sah S 2 sap: Sees camp on alnes aie Zeonk 2,569 2,001 2,119 2, 834 
LETS) a pee areata, Bee ooh oc OS ieee a Pe 52 3,786 er9n2 2,001 4,694 4,121 
tts ART ese aes), Ne 439 450 490 418 564 


1 Value based on average export prices for the years 1952 to 1954. 


The value of all fishery products processed or handled in Canada by processors, 
handlers or fishermen during 1956 reached $198,253,000 for the sea and inland fisheries, 
7.6 p.c. higher than the 1955 level of $184,166,000; East Coast sea fish products rose to 
$109,971,000 from $105,498,000, the British Columbia value of fishery products to 
$67,726,000 from $60,031,000 and the inland fish value to $20,557,000 from $18,637,000. 


PART II.—FURS 
Section 1.—Review of the Fur Industry* 


The beaver, symbol of industry and engineering skill, has well earned his place on the 
Canadian coat of arms. A few years after the discovery of the North American Continent, 
beaver fur became a major product in the economy of the New World. Europeans recog- 
nized the value of beaver pelts for warmth and in the production of felt. North American 
Indians recognized the value of metal implements in their economy. Under the dual 
stimuli, intensive hunting developed which soon depleted the resources of the coastal 
areas and traders moved up the St. Lawrence River to find new sources of supply. With 
increasing demand for furs from European markets, competition became very keen and 
frequently led to violence between rival nations. Continued competition in later years 
between the Northwest Company and the Hudson’s Bay Company resulted in a further 
westward surge of exploration culminating in Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s epic journeys to 
the Arctic and Pacific Oceans. Unfortunately, exploration gave way to exploitation. 
By the beginning of the twentieth century many fur species were faced with extinction 
and their declining numbers brought hardship to the trader and even greater hardship to 
the native peoples who had become dependent on the white man for the necessities of life. 

However, about that time, major changes began to take place in the techniques of 
fur production. Fur farming, particularly of fox and mink, made its appearance. Mink 
ranching, coinciding with the present popularity of short-haired furs, has provided a large 
part of the revenue of the fur industry in recent years. Of greater importance has been 


* Prepared by the Canadian Wildlife Service, Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, Ottawa. 
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the realization that fur-bearing animals are a renewable resource and that proper manage- 
ment can provide much greater returns. Legislation has therefore been passed by provincial 
governments and by the Federal Government sharply limiting the trapping pressure in 
the areas under their respective control. The establishment of National Parks and Game 
Sanctuaries has provided areas where animals may increase unmolested and repopulate 
formerly depleted areas. Intensive forest fire control and forest management have assured 
a continuous habitat suited to mammal needs. 


One of the major management techniques developed has been the introduction of 
registered trapping areas. Under this plan, each trapper has some opportunity of managing 
his own area to provide the greatest possible return while sustaining the yield. With the 
euidance of conservation education the trapper is taking his place as an intelligent partner 
in the maintenance and expansion of the fur industry. 


Unfortunately, the possible benefit from the increase in potential fur production 
brought about by fur farming and intelligent harvesting methods has been largely nullified 
by declining prices. The decline in popularity of fur as an article of clothing has been 
particularly noticeable since the end of the War and low prices have brought considerable 
hardship to those people, particularly northern residents, who depend on the fur crop as 
a major source of income. In the light of this situation, the Federal Government has 
arranged a series of international exhibitions designed to stimulate the market for Canadian 
fur. Research to determine actual numbers and status of fur-bearers is being carried 
on by the provincial governments in the provinces and by the Canadian Wildlife Service 
in the Yukon and Northwest Territories, with the objective of improving management 
practices and maintaining closer control of fur harvests. 


The relative value of the fur industry in Canada’s economy has, of course, lowered 
continuously throughout the years, but the dollar value of the annual fur production has 
remained fairly constant. 


Section 2.—Provincial and Territorial Fur Resources’ an 
Management 2 


Most of the fur resources of the provinces of Canada are under the administration of 
the respective provincial governments. Exceptions include those resources within the 
boundaries of the National Parks and the Indian reserves, and the fur resources of the 
Yukon Territory and Northwest Territories all of which are under the administration 
of the Federal Government. The Canadian Wildlife Service of the Department of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources (see pp. 22-23) is responsible for all Federal Government 
interests in wildlife resources except for those activities closely related to Indian affairs. 
The service co-operates with provincial governments and other agencies concerned and 
handles federal interests in relevant national and international problems. 


Detailed descriptions of provincial and territorial fur resources and management 
activities are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, pp. 616-622. 


Section 3.—Fur Farming 


Fur-bearing animals were first raised in Canada on farms in Prince Edward Island 
about 1887 and in Quebec in 1898; today fur farming is carried on in all the provinces. 
Foxes were the first fur-bearers to be raised in captivity on a commercial scale and for a 
time were of prime importance in the fur farming industry but in 1951 mink accounted 
for 92 p.c. of the total fur-bearing animals on farms and chinchilla for 7 p.c. Small numbers 
of raccoon, marten, fisher, fitch, nutria and others are also reared. 


There was a slow and steady increase in the number of fur farms until 1920 when 587 
were reported, followed by a period of more rapid growth from 1920 to 1938 when the 
number reached 10,454 with a production value of $6,500,000. In 1939, when the London 
and other European markets were lost to the fur industry, prices declined and many fur 
farms went out of production. Though prices rose considerably after the Second World 
War, operating costs increased and the number of fur farms, particularly those conducted 
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in conjunction with other farming operations, continued to decrease. By 1956 only 2,829 
farms reported but the value of production had reached $16,542,000. 


Statistics of fur farms are given in the following Section, pp. 606-608. 


Section 4.—Statistics of Fur Production* 


Total Fur Production Statistics.—Early records of raw fur production were 
confined to the decennial censuses when account was taken of the number and value of 
pelts obtained by trappers. In 1920 the Dominion Bureau of Statistics commenced an 
annual survey of raw fur production. For a number of years the statistics were based on 
information supplied by the licensed fur trappers. More recently annual statements based 
on royalties, export tax, etc., have been made available by the provincial game departments 
(except Prince Edward Island), and these statements are used in the preparation of the 
statistics issued annually by the Bureau. Figures for Prince Edward Island are based 
on returns supplied to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by fur dealers in that province. 


1.—Pelts of Fur-Bearing Animals Produced and Percentage Sold from Fur Farms, 
Years Ended June 30, 1938-57 


eee eee 


Percentage Percentage 
iar Pelts of Value g ie Pelts of Value 
Sold from e Sold from 
Number Value Fur Farms! Number Value Fur Farms! 
$ $ 

RS ee & Shae ts 4,745,927 | 13,196,354 43 94S Seka es sat 7,952,146 | 32,232,992 37 
MSS es ws kee 6,492,222 | 14,286, 937 40 1949) Oe ees, 9,902,790 | 22,899,882 is) 
NOROLC gee. 5 hee 9,620,695 | 16,668,348 31 1950) Shee aac: 7,377,491 | 23,184,033 34 
i ee en ee 7,257,337 | 21,123,161 26 N95 54 RS Ben... 7,479,272 | 31,134, 400 36 
1h ie are Sieg ae ss 19,561,024 | 24,859, 869 19 LOD 2258 de eee: 7,931,742 | 24,215,061 42 
MES AS eae ae 7,418,971 | 28,505,033 24 LOOSc 8, pete ce Je. 7,568,865 | 23,349,680 43 
EE alee Re ied 2: 6,324,240 | 33,147,392 28 LQ 54 ee ee eee 6,274,727 | 19,287,522 49 
ihe | ae i 6,994,686 | 31,001, 456 31 1955 oF Cee ste. 9,670,796 | 30,509,515 43 
OAS scores bdo ae 7,593,416 | 43,870,541 30 1056'S teehee oo os os. 7,727,264 | 28,051,746 56 
iY a oe - 7,486,914 | 26,349,997 Oo NOS T233 BsA bee ste: 6,919,724 | 25,592,130 57 


1 Approximate. ? Wildlife pelts for Newfoundland included from 1952. 


Manitoba led the provinces in value of fur production, accounting for 23 p.c. of the 
total in the 1956-57 season. Ontario followed with 22 p.c., British Columbia with 14 p.-c., 
Alberta 13 p.c., Saskatchewan 12 p.c., Quebec 8 p.c., the Atlantic Provinces 5 p.c. and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories combined, with 3 p.c. 


* Revised in the Agriculture Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


2.—Pelts of Fur-Bearing Animals Produced, by Province, Years Ended June 30, 1956 and 1957 


1956 1957 
Province or Territory Percentage Percentage 
Pelts Value of Total Pelts Value of Total 
Value Value 
No. $ No. $ 
DOG LE 35,779 276,742 1.0 36,919 256, 802 1.0 
Prince Edward Island.............. 3, 943 56,011 0.2 6, 203 76, 865 0.3 
a LE nite tetas eal 86, 686 362,597 1S 92,997 665, 646 2.6 
ew Drunswick:. 30.) haxlicme.8. 30,544 288, 442 i) 62,630 285,113 fet 
Me i oh Ln wad 298,198 | 2,095,561 (5 295,838 | 1,970,616 eva 
I eins od boa iis ciie ard « 960,181 | 7,136,666 25.4 1,037,915 | 5,562,523 “Aint 
NN aa ie milky 1,768,020 | 6,087,719 21.7 1,859,399 | 5,980,939 23.4 
BemECHEWANS 6.0.3.0. od. ed 2,304,593 | 3,446,003 12.3 1,442,102 | 2,991,167 LY, 
ee a 1,317,164 | 3,770,226 13.4 1,264,643 | 3,383,287 1353 
Menem Columbia......5/....0...... 446,491 | 3,576,444 12.7 456,089 | 3,577,510 14.0 
Berar Lerritoryear: . 21}... .. chet. 109, 576 155,777 0.6 108, 102 108, 873 0.4 
Northwest Territories.............. 366, 089 805, 558 2.9 256, 887 732,789 2.9 
TE ieee alee ae ele 7,727,264 | 28,051,746 100.0 6,919,724 | 25,592,130 100.0 
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Average prices for pelts were generally lower in 1956-57 than in 1955-56. Of the nine 


kinds having the highest value of production, mink pelts including standard and mutation 
dropped from $20.19 to $14.78, beaver from $12.10 to $11.64, muskrat from $0.95 to $0.89, 
squirrel from $0.46 to $0.45, ermine from $1.35 to $1.17, otter from $26.71 to $26.54, 
fisher from $22.04 to $19.20 and marten from $7.87 to $6.05. White fox pelts increased 
from $13.14 to $16.28. 


3.—Pelts of Fur-Bearing Animals Taken, by Kind, Years Ended June 30, 1956 and 1957 


1956 1957 
Kind 

Patta | {BH = J Avene Teele  eioees herrea 

No $ $ No $ $ 
Badgeticassccswued sepa edescemiees 271 95 0.35 395 118 0.30 
Bear, whites jcc dene eatowes. caw 454 11,490 25.31 445 11, 260 25.30 
Besar unspecified 1. etic peiacisr oer 319 739 2.32 578 1,550 2.68 
BOA Vier Hie ors seins ie cde eckeoisstieieks 282,036 | 3,412,108 12.10 280,671 | 3,267,234 11.64 
Coyote or prairie wolf 4,534 11,072 2.44 3,211 6,614 2.06 
Mrmine (Weasel) facet ccs sees ere cere 379,597 512,163 1.35 317,380 372,801 1517 
Fishers ooo pete ee tee oe ees 6,324 139,390 22.04 5,076 97,440 19.20 
Fox, bluen. siivsareetis tence eee 331 2,180 6.59 2301 8471 3.68 
Fox Grose...) 8 Aa Ae Se 966 1,104 1.14 615 722 1.17 
Hox, new-typesee see ee 1,762 12,577 7.14 2 2 ee 
Ox, YOU yi. See cte eaters ar os wets 22,458 12eooe 0.55 7,412 5,565 0.75 
Fox, Silver: saescecaustnaie ee ncmete 4,683 31,184 6.66 4,036 27,696 6. 86 
Fos; white’ 72 £54. 2m: ees Sey ee 31,728 417,027 13.14 28,338 461, 271 16.28 
Fox, not speciiiedsaserert. actrees ee 74 490 Bee 19 56 ee 
Lane Ne rete ae ee eee 9,988 52, 652 5.27 8,748 75,200 8.60 
Marten’ octet te oo teehee eee 16,641 130,933 7.87 13,381 80, 968 6.05 
Mink standard. seni ities 515,548 | 9,895,874 19.19 648,901 8, 420, 889 12.98 
Minktgmntationes- sere. oes eeee oc 363,282 | 7,851,762 21.61 491,620 | 8,438,905 Valy 
Muskiatte eo tees es 8 eres 4,518,731 | 4,318, 453 0.95 3,566,253 | 3,177,707 0.89 
Otter: at Sete eee 14, 492 387,143 26.71 13,505 358, 472 26.54 
Rabbiti tick ce bt eee Pike wee 117,709 66, 815 0.57 92,118 64, 707 0.70 
RACCOON siren nek Soe eet oes 36, 807 81,743 PA 32,168 54,368 1.69 
Slounleontre caicrr sl eeacon co ccmecre 2,932 2,199 0.75 2,630 1,876 0.71 
SUINIC] inte eee cde seme lle Comer ears 1,391,089 640, 235 0.46 1,397, 499 623,051 0.45 
Wildcatia:.< sears ast arate de teaate ee 1,404 1,176 0.84 512 497 0.97 
Wolt: 5. tet nade: Fetes eon ee 558 2,510 4.50 515 3,274 6.36 
Wolveritiots citicst ater ate eee 599 10,546 | © 17.61 527 9,787 18.57 
Others: secon One ann cee esas 1,947 50,735 ae 2,941 29, 255 

TMotalse.ca-csigace en ee 7,727,264 | 28,051,746 ae 6,919,724 | 25,592,130 
eit lo | gular eee 
1 Ranch-raised blue included with silver fox. 2 Included with silver fox. 


Fur Farm Statistics.—There were 2,829 fur farms operating in Canada in 1956 in 
comparison with 2,706 in the previous year. The increase was accounted for by the opera- 
tion of a larger number of chinchilla farms. 


The number of mink on farms increased from 402,453 valued at $11,880,147 in 1955 
to 416,098 valued at $10,000,621 in 1956. Fox pelt production decreased from 7,238 
valued at $66,070 in 1955 to 4,059 valued at $29,636 in 1956. Mink pelts produced 
numbered 786,760 valued at $15,787,520 compared with 1,002,188 valued at $15.413,231 
in 1956. 
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YEARS ENDED JUNE 30 1947 AND 1957 
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VALUE OF PELTS OF FUR-BEARING ANIMALS TAKEN,BY SPECIFIED KIND, 


THOUSAND DOLLARS THOUSAND DOLLARS 
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4.—Fur Farms and Value of Fur-Bearing Animals Thereon, by Province, 1955 and 1956 
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Fur Farms Values of Fur-Bearing 
Provinces at Year End Animals on Fur Farms 
1955 1956 1955 1956 
No. No. $ $ 
OOS ES: Se ee eas wie \ahehave, oF aboveiete ele = 47 33 412,116! 381,380! 
NCA UNTO Ben's ny cose s cc Rabies fe nk Bis 34 31 109, 383 69, 492 
Nova Scotia....... AE OCIOOROOO EO CEE OL ee 86 81 250,077 216, 239 
CCI EE Secret cE eee eS ot sk ae 112 93 353,513 277,067 
Quebec........ preteteysicehlicaens Sisre oie sr tee ena ee Nts cs aA Winn sak ceo 267 425 1,316,529 1,597,536 
LP 3) Beate ei okeke o Stetcc sewers gore AEs a tian cS ee Es 736 734 4,031,095 2,800,415 
EIGEN os), RRR TK. LO. Lee Ee 32 353 2,373, 636 2,083, 438 
EN NESE BE ORE OLE OCR Sante ie quel it ee mn 156 178 810, 100 736, 965 
EEE“ 2 CO APT, OS eee aie 481 398 2,109, 448 1,592,498 
rant. ce fed AE FPO SIRT Babe ova 415 503 3,240, 504! 3,009,572! 
SR UAIS See oe eee, See 2 2,706 2,829 15,008, 0811 12,764,987: 


1 Figures for one fox farm in Newfoundland and two in British Columbia are included in the total for Canada 


but are excluded from provincial totals. 
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5.—Fur-Bearing Animals on Fur Farms, as at Dec. 31, 1955 and 1956 


_ 1955 1956 
Kind of Animal — 
Number Value Number Value 
$ $ 
Hoxs— 
1 BY Py Sr ret en NS eee oc sno Nappi nua 197 f 98 
one Fg ene ee gg ace IR rr Ayer oe ore tn ncecae : ae | re 
earl platinum, 2 .5.5.0+ 0. sont eee pees sees ,0 9 
bree ox welll occas ee ae eae Le pen oe semen 1,552 69, 269 1,011 47,135 
WihitesmaGked sonar sirens one lel letstmiclerieirsierele = 131 69 
Unspecified = pce. coin cc nin essere eee nem cts ne ses 73 56 
Mink— 
SEG bhisly ees eee acs cating ACU Ceca on eabe 104,036 |) opti 61,360 
Mutation— 
Platinum (silverblu).........0.-.cee eee eee eeeees 57,369 11,880, 147 64, 150 10,000, 621 
fest. & eet PSE eh Ge ome oe accom eoce anno 127, 439 128,995 
YAW dies Cee Aime oe enaote com amon Ome velo cn Oe 113,609 | 161,593 |) 
Oy TELL. 3 ee gee int teine cen to. ao omc oc Bo hike Cane 26,913 3,031, 107 34, 167 2,620, 843 
IME OTE bg oak RR MeO ne HEE Ga madonidb oe Med Ds 177 6,475 137 4,850 
INT RG Reichs Mey Senet h omkGne ou berae neio™ & 316 19, 290 634 89,390 
TRA CCOONM ae eee be roe tote aise at Canney henevenevatenonets 84 548 75 483 
EFA te ek coerce nT OT Oe eS citar cro oop oie 30 1,245 28 1,665 
TO CRIS et eae Baia ode eaeaeone ores 433, 266 15,008, 081 453,051 12,764,987 


1955 1956 
Kind of Animal 
Numb2r Value Number Value 
MEA OOP 2 ens 8 ee z. 
; $ $ 
Fox— : 
5 ON tte ae, We ae Oe OO ieracceari i roca 60° o Drom 228 2,444 |]. 218 
PLAtinuty fs con ence es OUI oe tal eee ao obo eet one 468 3,963 379 
Pearl platinum): mows... 16’ Bewte, 1. sesroe et Pees 2,291 22,909 1,390 29.636 
il Were cnet scleien a es es ies ene Fae 4,119 35, 982 1,944 ? 
Wihitecmnarked vec. o wttce rie ener eke enor eer caret 106 609 114 
Tinspecifieds..... dic dsas-ces eee tae eat eae ee 26 163 14 
Mink— 
Se amdard i. eeeat: ocmu Renate ees eines amen 275, 242 4,354, 689 307, 966 3, 438, 083 
Mutation— 
Platinum (silverblu)............--- iSoeyerives Pees 134,509 2,450,174 121, 269 1, 867,028 
Pastel és ae jee oc boc cee eee ee 220,925 5,021,007 331, 443 5,392, 433 
Other 20 Pecchosniat ds oc Bos eee ee eee 156, 084 3,961, 650 241,510 4,715, 687 
Chinchilla. 2.¢ 3. 5 ooGeitl oe oe ok Sneek te de sprees ge 1,742 47,897 2,705 26,090 
Raccoon secrecy ier ere elntae Bra pea See ase es ile 45 13 35 
Other tons. cdgsctsc Be care eae ee caterers orgie 72 765 90 2,470 
TO tale he ria token. | mea ee ee 795,829 15,902,297 | 1,009,055 | 15,471,462 


Section 5.—Marketing of Furs 


Montreal, Que., is the leading Canadian fur mart although auction sales are also held 
at Vancouver, B.C., Edmonton, Alta., Regina, Sask., and Winnipeg, Man. The Saskat- 
chewan Government maintains a Fur Marketing Service at Regina to assist producers 
in that province. 
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Grading.—The grading of furs to secure uniformity was introduced in 1939 by 
the federal Department of Agriculture so that furs may be purchased by grade without 
the necessity of buyers from other countries personally examining the pelts. Grading 
offers many advantages to the producer as well as to the trade in general. It educates 
the rancher as to the proper value of his pelts and creates an incentive to improve the 
quality of the product; it furnishes guidance in the planning of future matings, aids in 
raising the standard of quality of the entire crop of pelts and helps in advancing the level 
of prices for high-quality pelts. 


Exports and Imports.—Before World War II, Canada marketed fur pelts mainly 
in the United Kingdom but that market was practically dormant during the war years 
and the fur trade was carried on chiefly with the United States. A revival of trade with 
the United Kingdom took place after the War but almost 80 p.c. of Canadian fur exports 
still go to the United States. 


The Canadian fur trade, both export and import, is mostly in undressed furs, the value 
of dressed and manufactured furs going out of or coming into Canada being a comparatively 
small proportion of the total. Canadian fur exports consist largely of those produced in 
greatest abundance, mink being the most valuable followed by beaver, muskrat and squirrel. 
Furs such as Persian lamb, mink, certain types of muskrat, raccoon, sheep and lamb and 
Kolinsky make up the major portion of the imports. 


Exports and imports of all furs to and from the United States, the United Kingdom 
and all countries are given for the years 1956 and 1957 in Table 7. 


¢7.—Exports and Imports of Furs, by Kind, 1956 and 1957 
e———w“hO“O“OOO“OwOhOOOWwooooooa@aoa#yxyTqo~—mwvOoOoo ey :::_y-§-{[_ eo 


1956 1957 
Kind of Fur 
United United All United United All 
Kingdom States Countries || Kingdom States Countries 
Exports 
Pie BR ek BBP WDNR FW REE OE ST a ee hE ee 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Undressed— 
ISGANEI terres oe ks. cicic < Brecatyers 1,015, 442 2,330,198 3, 730,349 964, 293 1, 930, 237 3,431,534 
IMIR OR AR ee eg ohn. viclce ss tec 203, 877 232, 930 436, 807 195,124 106, 406 302,046 
PASH Or Me eae Ele make webel 111,241 55,317 185,517 65, 964 30,052 112,068 
MOOR MALU UV DOSiar nis See asic jodie s 82,881 913, 892 1,001, 433 69,905 663, 900 742,728 
baigihd. a5 See he Se ee ee 49,645 39,519 89,709 11,177 100,097 111,358 
LAPS re CSTE eee cat peel ane Pa ee 39,572 99, 465 139,165 27,018 65, 543 93,358 
Matic eee OU Sel CAs 698,437 | 15,636,199 | 16,673,847 1,258,689 | 16,976,813 18,730,720 
WrusiciinG seein oe tes 5 tee 1,323, 427 1,069, 132 2,453, 676 1,095, 943 317,570 1, 487,992 
UR TS Satya np ache blather Mehta tlle 5,610 34, 601 51,615 13,141 11,270 35,789 
LECCW 9) OA RRO Ao ale ram 415 89, 426 92,578 — 83, 520 83, 520 
UECCOOT Is oe teen is annie tsk ea 408 23,446 23, 854 111 10, 469 16,749 
‘Sec lel A e e — 36,491 36,491 —_ — — 
‘S):S Ti ee Le es oe 00 SR aS Se 4,444 5,005 9,449 2,389 595 2,984 
Pune eee et Ne 580, 057 17,382 597, 467 541,521 19,068 562,698 
Pueasclvits. sea ce) OD o¢ 96,412 111, 853 208, 265 35, 156 42,146 77,302 
“VEINS SOS UES Oe pl en 4,462 4,084 8,636 4,122 5, 808 13,798 
“| JETDY TES a Warangal an 8,172 132,071 154, 247 26, 400 94,173 139,326 
Dressed— 
LODE SSS eee — 391 — _— — 
FLD The ae SE bs fe aa ae gE 9,713 552,742 1,310,995 49,810 444 364 1, 465,305 
MOOMUMAGtUTEM ..6.coseasssccescses ved 3,175 491,126 528, 408 2,591 493 , 337 570,458 
ROGBEB Occ oe sis coin sls von wok 4,237,390 | 21,874,879 | 27,732,899 4,363,354 | 21,395,368 27,979,733 
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7.—Exports and Imports of Furs, by Kind, 1956 and 1957—concluded 


1956 1957 
Kind of Fur a 
United United All United United All 
Kingdom States Countries || Kingdom States Countries 
peers eI a 
Imports 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Undressed— 
@hins andvap mink): «er. 7,201 19,238 139,586 “= 15,072 50,505 
RO xeste ol Sree iskh or te Loe 129,449 22,650 182,765 143,615 56, 600 327,554 
TOMBS Yar c fon Lae ere cas mee 126,319 385 278, 207 106,327 5,318 389, 413 
Martone tect eek casein cere a _— — — 365 365 
IVE TRIM ee reais od eee cee cama 130,953 | 3,871,412 | 3,731,975 162,752 | 4,248,652 4,659, 586 
Muskrat... «tts. jt hare e foe ee 112,911 2,034,050 2,221,729 11,024 2,759, 768 2,840, 797 
Ojyiowiesdoocdsteuse rose ouaone — ~ 16,004 16,004 338 , 404 , 742 
ersian lam Wetese eee eee ale 2,396,723 | 5,715,927 | 8,684,322 | 2,178,180 | 5,590,743 8,780, 980 
1 Basi 0 ODN AEE MANOR Pet cate aTT INS OTT _— 59, 998 224,415 2,017 61,697 173, 882 
RACCOON Te cere eke Mee ers ee — 806, 987 806, 987 — 647 , 892 647, 892 
Sheepiandslambe skate. ek eS 3,428 218,177 491,592 e733 358, 729 427,295 
RUiirrel canteens cg asters tt es 36, 848 68, 249 127,609 51, 463 83, 680 118, 194 
Othersoey. SEs ase 309,374 | 1,098,598 | 2,325,936 272,724 705, 562 2,437,780 
Dressed— 
Rabb tee ma eae cero _ 8,135 51,772 6, 887 8,617 77, 769 
Sheep skins. ;.004 - 0esosm ose apee 2,841 195, 443 199,907 2,396 175, 926 178,578 
Hla ttersitursinc csc cerns tester 35,198 590, 343 1,113, 234 43, 952 488, 295 993, 203 
Other ae eee ee eae 47,364 | 2,486,317 | 2,612,155 182,382 | 2,598,729 2,877, 881 
Manutacturedarse esses eerie ir 51,907 538, 943 623, 432 29, 582 672, 138 720,617 
Motals:o.22 ier oe 3,390,516 | 17,250,856 | 23,831,627 | 3,195,372 | 18,486,187 25, 711,033 


Section 6.—The Fur Processing Industry* 


The rather general term ‘fur processing’ includes the fur dressing and dyeing industry 
and the fur goods industry. The former is concerned with the dressing or dyeing of pelts 
on a custom basis and the latter is a manufacturing industry that makes up fur goods 
such as coats, scarves and gloves. 


Fur dressing and dyeing industry statistics were first recorded in 1917 when 12 estab- 
lishments with 511 employees reported receipts of $1,071,805. Eight establishments in 
1924 reported revenues of $1,120,895, expenditures of $162,013 on dyes, chemicals and 
other materials used, and expenditures of $561,233 on salaries and wages to 539 employees. 
Of the 3,473,909 skins treated in that year, muskrat pelts made up 47 p.c., rabbit 19 p.c. 
and squirrel 10 p.c. 


The greatest number of skins treated was reported in 1941 when 14,592,079 were 
handled, but almost 53 p.c. of those were rabbit skins so that the revenue for that year 
was only $2,476,289. The record revenue reported was that for 1949 when $6,691,418 
was received and rabbit skins constituted 38 p.c. of the total processed. 


In 1957 the number of skins treated was 8,960,044 of which muskrat comprised 48 p.c., 
Persian and other types of lamb 13 p.c., mink 14 p.c., squirrel 6 p.c. and rabbit 5 p.c. 


* Prepared in the Industry and Merchandising Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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8.—Principal Statistics of the Fur Dressing Industry, 1953-57 


Item 1953 _ 1954 1955 1956 1957 
SIRTITIEICRIOM Ce Scrat svn cscs sae cw snes No. 16 17 18 16 16 
Employees on Salaries— 
BR AUR AEN ER Diy 2 SERNA BUR s.. Heh eemiaic No. 74 84 92 97 102 
EM na ais oh aioG's incase us 24 19 24 19 18 
Employees on Wages— 
a Re ee No. 900 859 876 qld. 782 
PCAC Meee E Pt OS. ot abs AP “ 216 180 170 159 157 
SS eae ee ene $ 440,036 437,131 538, 703 600, 687 748, 838 
BNSRES PALA rec rer n cree, Hs Nea Rey $ 2,749,531 2,562,980 2,756, 638 2,655, 259 2,636,590 


Cost of Fe ta used (dyes, chemicals, etc.) o 1,026,173 963,538 | 1,121,805 | 1,057,850 1,248,961 


ry 
ic) 
y 
co 
A 
ta] 
iso) 
a 
oO 
° 


11,001,366 | 9,279,897 | 9,762,062 | 9,119,334 8,960,044 
Amount received for treatment of furs....... $ 5,920,014 | 5,634,991 | 6,498,292 | 6,241,696 6,299, 336 


a eee Oe Eee eee 


The major output of the fur goods industry is ladies’ fur coats ;1n 1957 the number was 
204,627 valued at $47,685,570. Principal statistics of the industry for 1953-57 are given 
in Table 9, 

9.—Principal Statistics of the Fur Goods Industry, 1953-57 
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Item 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 

Meee NS TROTES PALE i515 <h. «S418 ee oe No. 600 581 558 522 540 
Employees on Salaries— 

eee et ECT ew. oi akre gs 2 98 2. No. 1122 1,083 1,015 995 1,007 

TE Se Sg gaa ea se 314 282 ; 257 243 226 
Employees on Wages— 

Ure Sha Saati No. 2,745 2,435 2,369 2,199 2,214 

LE A net a 8 alles | siege gia Id aa ea A “s 1,764 1,489 1,378 1,214 1,289 
7 SEARS EL eee SB ava a ele kc aerials $ 4,743, 807 4,531,941 4,470,610 4,490, 164 4,727,107 
NETL er Fine, AL ite, gece eR; $ 11,103, 947 9,816, 442 9,652, 509 9,675, 793 10, 307, 339 
ioms of materials used... 60.0). evs scces ss $ 39,639,350 | 36,058,592 | 38,389,138 | 39,044, 908 38, 988, 557 
Value of factory shipments................. $ | 63,991,716 | 58,464,790 | 60,349,381 | 61,126,085 | 62,187,649 


Se rE ea a ae ee eee ee Se Se ee 
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Nore.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found facing 
p. 1 of this volume. 


This Chapter deals with manufacturing in Canada in three Parts. Part I reviews 
the manufacturing situation at the end of 1957, emphasizing particularly the fifteen 
leading industries. Also included is a commentary on the changing pattern of growth in 
manufacturing which became evident as a result of the recession that began in 1957. 
Part II provides general statistical analyses including manufacturing statistics from 1917; 
detailed treatment of 1956 production under various groupings and individual industries; 
and principal factors in manufacturing production such as capital expenditures and size 
of establishment. Part III deals with the provincial and local distribution of manu- 
facturing production. 


PART I.—REVIEW OF MANUFACTURING 


Canada ranks about sixth among the industrial nations of the world. Manufacturing 
in 1957 contributed 28 p.c. to the gross domestic product at factor cost, which was almost 
as great a proportion as manufacturing holds in the United States, and about 26 p.c. of the 
employed population in Canada were working in manufacturing. 


Basic historical developments, such as the opening of the West and the magnitude 
of requirements of all kinds for World Wars I and II, have been followed by recent events 
of far-reaching significance—the discovery of the major oil pool on the prairies in 1947, 
the discovery of large-scale deposits of iron and the successful search for uranium have 
given new dimensions to Canadian thinking and business planning. These factors explain 
the records of capital expenditures year by year in the postwar period. Yet it is not only 
rate of growth that is significant. There have been other periods when Canada’s popula- 
tion has grown more rapidly and, in many respects, the rate of industrial expansion in 
the late 1920’s was relatively as great as in the postwar years. But the real significance of 
ne latter period is that never before has there been an advance on such a broad industrial 
ront. 
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Canada’s position as a trader is based largely on the country’s natural resources, 
and is reflected in the industrial structure. Three industries stand out as major exporters— 
the pulp and paper mills, the non-ferrous smelting and refining plants, and the sawmills— 
all of them closely concerned with the processing of Canada’s natural resources. The 
aluminum plants forming part of the smelting and refining industry are an exception since 
they process imported raw materials, but the reason for their location in Canada is the 
abundant supply of another natural resource—water power. 


Slaughtering and meat packing and the butter and cheese industry, two other resource- 
based industries appearing among the leading fifteen in value of shipments, were once 
important exporters but are now occupied in supplying the home market because demand 
for their products from a larger and more wealthy population has increased faster than 
production. The bakeries and the manufacturers of miscellaneous food preparations are 
also turning out much greater quantities of food for the growing population. However, 
growth of population is only one way in which Canada is providing a domestic market 
for more and more industrial produce. The range of industries supplying domestic needs 
has greatly extended and at the same time the major export industries are finding a greater 
market for their products in Canada. Growth stimulates growth. Canada’s mines, 
forest industries, transport systems and service trades expand, and that expansion requires 
building materials, machinery and equipment. Every new factory provides an increased 
market for capital goods and for raw materials or semi-finished products. Thus a growing 
market for existing products calls for increased output and a demand for new products 
springs up, which is met by imports until the market is able to support domestic production. 


Despite a downturn in production in the autumn of the year, the manufacturing indus- 
tries of Canada in 1957 established new highs in number of employees, salaries and wages 
paid and selling value of factory shipments. Shipments at $22,183,594,311 were the 
highest on record and exceeded by 2.5 p.c. the high mark attained the previous year. The 
employment picture was not so impressive. Although there was an increase of 0.4 p.c. 
in persons employed in 1957 as compared with 1956, the number still was only 31,610 
higher than the record employed in 1953. Salaries and wages paid at $4,819,627 ,999 and 
value added by manufacture at $9,822,084,726 exceeded the previous highs of 1956 by 
substantial margins. On the other hand, the physical output of manufactured products 
declined by 1.8 p.c. despite the small increase in number of employees; a drop of about 
2 p.c. in the average number of hours worked per week in 1957 contributed to this result. 
The decrease in the volume of production, which contrasted with the increase in selling 
value of factory shipments was more or less accounted for by an increase in the wholesale 
prices of partly and fully manufactured goods. The output of non-durable goods recorded 
a minor increase of 0.9 p.c. but the production of durable goods was down by 4.6 p.c., 
resulting in a net decline of 1.8 p.c. for manufacturing as a whole. The total index for 
manufacturing in 1957 stood at 142.5; for non-durable goods it was 139.3 and for durable 
goods 146.2. Since the end of the War, both durable and non-durable goods experienced 
almost uninterrupted expansion in volume of production, the only exceptions being 1954 
and 1957 for the former and 1954 for the latter. However, the durable goods sector 
increased by 92 p.c. between 1946 and 1956 while the non-durables advanced only 54 p.e. 
during the same period. 


The high level at which the manufacturing industries of Canada operated during 
1957 was the result of two main factors. First was the continued high spending on capital 
goods, such as construction and machinery and equipment of all kinds, which rose 8 D:¢: 
from $8,036,000,000 in 1956 to $8,717,000,000 in 1957; construction was up by $511,000,000 
and expenditures for machinery and equipment by $170,000,000. This high expenditure 
had the effect of stimulating certain durable goods industries to a marked degree. The 
volume of output of the hydraulic cement industry advanced 20.6 p.c., output of cement 
rising from 5,021,683 tons in 1956 to 6,049,098 tons in 1957. Bridge-building and structural 
steel was 15.8 p.c. higher, and heavy electrical machinery as well as industrial machinery 
and machine tools recorded minor gains. The output of the primary iron and steel industry 
dropped 5.9 p.c.; production of pig iron at 3,718,350 tons was 150,147 tons higher but 
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steel ingots and castings at 5,068,149 tons were 233,053 tons lower. The second factor. 
was the impact on the consumer goods industries of the increase of about 543,000 in 
population and of the continued rise in labour income. 


Lower export demand for Canadian manufactured products adversely affected manu- 
facturing operations in 1957. The sharp decline in the export of planks and _ boards,. 
shingles, veneer and plywood which occurred in 1956 continued throughout 1957. 
Exports of wood pulp, newsprint, whisky, wheat flour, aluminum and products, 
copper and products, zinc, automobiles and parts, fertilizers, and aircraft were all lower 
but there were increases in exports of farm implements and machinery, nickel, artificial 
crude abrasives, non-farm machinery and synthetic plastics and their manufactures. 


The minor recession that commenced in the autumn of 1957 continued into 1958. 
Based on monthly returns by manufacturers, it is estimated that 1958 shipments were 
2.0 p.c. lower at $21,619,000,000, employment was 5.0 p.c. lower at 1,288,000 and salaries 
and wages paid were down 1.5 p.c. at $4,752,000,000. The index of physical volume of 
production also declined, being 3.6 p.c. lower for manufacturing as a whole; the output of 
durable goods dropped 6.9 p.c. and non-durable goods 0.6 p.c. 


Fifteen industries were responsible for 46 p.c. of the total shipments by manufacturers 
in 1957. Six of these were primarily engaged in meeting the requirements of the domestic 
consumer for goods required for current use—the four food-producing industries already 
mentioned, together with the petroleum products and rubber goods industries which are 
ancillary to the durable goods industries producing transportation equipment. The three 
major exporting industries have also been mentioned, and the remaining six of the fifteen 
leading industries are mainly occupied in meeting the requirements of Canadian industry 
for capital goods or materials, and the requirements of Canadian consumers for durable 
goods. The following were the fifteen leading industries in 1957 on the basis of value of 
factory shipments; the rank of each is shown in parentheses. 


Group and Industry Rank Shipments 
$’000,000 
Exrortine INDUSTRIES— 
Pulp and papers: corte s cosas cen eget ees fe ge aee meee nae rie ean (1) 1,411.9 
Non-ferrous metal smelting and refining............---.. sees seen eres (3) 1,280.1 
Sot LIC Rete oe ee Sha aoe sD One ao mere enon OP CORE Om os cqpara¢ (7) 555.7 
ConsuMER Goops INDUSTRIES— 
Petroleum: products... 25 cap siccserune oS ecige wala aeberonte ole unt ahead (2) 1,376.6 
Slaughtering and meat packing..........-.-.. 0: sees cence erect eee eees (5) 907.1 
Buttenandichecsetee ce oat. cee okie irae oimeke > cieerseeeernins cledeerre emer (8) 469.9 
Miscellaneous food preparations. ...........+ese scence eee teen etter (13) Babes 
Bread and other bakery products..........-.20eeeeeee cere ere eee eres (14) Soiled 
Rubber goods, including footwear..........-..0esee eee nent ene ees (15) 326.1 
Carrtau Goops INDUSTRIES— 
Motorsvehicles Sees c cclte mat cri tiocle apetsteeteans eae opteewelieieis) -Arqetckevedkehs (4) 948.6 
Primary. ironvand Steel... 4... 650 60s case eee ed coined og old Ee nen nel ene (6) 704.6 
‘Airoratt and patis. hoses. ucbecs Ace come om eepe tiem sine acneasinne micas auhap corte (9) 424.4 
Railway rolling-sto¢k).<.ia)s. Wale cae Ciera oie lett Sahn afee do 8 ble ode htaeitae (10) 386.7 
Miscellaneous electrical apparatus and supplies..........-..--++-++-+005 (11) 381.1 
Industrial machinery... i2.0 06 ose cde ee cele ela agree be reremiacherry* (12) 363.0 


The production of pulp and paper continues to be Canada’s leading manufacturing 
industry, the selling value of factory shipments in 1957 totalling $1,411,934,462. The pulp 
and paper mills are fed by the great coniferous forests, through which run extensive river 
systems. The rivers provide a means of transporting pulpwood to the mills and provide 
the power for generating the required electricity. The importance of cheap power to 
this industry is emphasized by the fact that, in 1957, it used about 30 p.c. of all the 
electricity utilized by Canadian manufacturers. 


On the market side, there has been a great increase in the consumption of paper 
throughout the world, especially in North America. Increased education has advanced 
the sales of newspapers, books and other printed matter, and new uses are continually 
being found for paper—for building materials, packaging materials, insulation for electrical 
equipment, and for many other purposes. In 1957, 75 p.c. of the industry’s shipments 
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consisted of paper—$1,056,371,332 out of a total of $1,411,934,462. Exports of paper 
and paper goods were valued at $751,153,000 and exports of wood pulp at $292,406,000. 
These exports, totalling $1,043,559,000 accounted for 74 p.c. of production. The industry 
produced 10,425,000 tons of wood pulp in 1957, of which 2,283,000 tons were exported. 
The remainder, together with about 472,000 tons of other materials (mainly waste paper), 
was turned into about 8,300,000 tons of paper, including 6,362,000 tons of newsprint and 
1,115,000 tons of paperboard; 5,900,000 tons of the newsprint were exported. 


_ The petroleum products industry was the second largest of Canada’s manufacturing 
industries, recording sales amounting to $1,377,000,000 in 1957. The industry used about 
8,335,000,000 gal. of crude oil in 1957, of which 53.5 p.c. was from Canadian wells. The 
refineries of Quebec and the Maritimes continued to operate on imported oil because of 
distance from Canada’s western oil fields but the recent construction of pipelines has 
resulted in heavy consumption of Canadian crude by Ontario refineries. The growth of 
this industry in the past decade, advancing from ninth place in 1947 to second in 1957, has 
_ followed the discovery and development of the large oil resources of the Prairie Provinces, 
contributing to and benefiting from the rapid industrialization of Canada. 


The last special study made of the net use of energy in Canada was completed in 
1953. It showed an increase from about 1,088,000,000,000,000 B.t.u. in 1926 to about 
2,171,000,000,000,000 in 1952. Though this growth partly resulted from heavier popula- 
tion, the wider use of energy was responsible for an increase in the net amount used per 
head of population from 115,000,000 B.t.u. in 1926 to 151,000,000 in 1952. The part 
played by liquid petroleum fuels in the total energy picture increased considerably over 
the period; in 1926, they supplied about 9 p.c. of Canada’s net consumption of energy and 
in 1952 about 37 p.c. Although detailed statistics of the increase over the past six years 
are not available, it is obvious that the trend is continuing. At the time of the study, the 
advance was attributed to increased use by industry, a large increase in the consumption 
of fuel oil for heating homes and buildings, and the conversion of the railroads to diesel 
locomotives—three factors that have in no way lessened in more recent years. 


The non-ferrous smelting and refining industry, Canada’s third largest manufacturing 
industry, shipped products to the value of $1,280,000,000 in 1957. Canada is one of the 
world’s leading producers of non-ferrous metals, standing first in the production of nickel, 
second in aluminum, third in zinc, fourth in lead, and fifth in copper. These figures do 
not include the metallic content of. exported ore. Canada is the world’s leading exporter 
of non-ferrous metals. 


Many of the country’s most important base-metal ore bodies were discovered before 
the turn of the century, but their complexity prevented early exploitation. Unlike import- 
ant deposits in other countries, which consist largely of oxides or of sulphides of a single 
metal, they were found to contain ores of two or more base metals intimately associated 
and frequently containing appreciable quantities of precious metals, such as gold, silver 
and platinum. Their development was the result of considerable skill and enterprise. 
The industry operates smelters and refineries that rank among the largest and most 
highly integrated of their kind in the world. Cheap water power located near the ore 
bodies is another advantage that enabled the industry to sell in world markets at com- 
petitive prices. The smelting industry is based largely on Canadian ores, with the major 
exception of the aluminum plants which import bauxite and alumina, depending on cheap 
electric power for their success in international trade. Exports of products of this industry 
in 1957 included nickel in various forms ($248,000,000), aluminum in primary forms 
($217,000,000), copper in primary forms ($155,000,000), zinc slab or cake ($43,000,000) 
and pig lead ($19,000,000). These together amounted to about $682,000,000, or 45 p.c. 
of the total value of the industry’s shipments. 


Three of Canada’s fifteen largest manufacturing industries are occupied in the produc- 
tion of transportation equipment; the motor vehicles industry ranked fourth in 1957 
with sales of $949,000,000, the aircraft and parts industry ninth with sales of $424 ,000,000, 
and the railway rolling-stock industry tenth with sales of $387,000,000. 
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The main items shipped by the motor vehicles industry were approximately 340,000 . 
passenger cars valued at $639,852,000, 71 ,400 trucks valued at $141,086,000, and 444 buses 
valued at $8,583,000. Of the vehicles shipped, 21,600 passenger cars worth $23,000,000 
(including 5,900 chassis without bodies) and 7,000 trucks worth about $7,000,000 were 
shipped for export. Imports included about 70,800 passenger cars, 8,200 trucks and 1,000. 
buses, with a total value of $136,000,000. Taking into account production, imports and 
exports, the apparent supply of new vehicles in Canada in 1957 was 389,000 passenger 
cars and 74,000 commercial vehicles. This new supply was offset by the withdrawal from 
use of about 201,000 passenger cars and 33,000 commercial vehicles. Total registrations 
during the year covered 3,383,000 passenger cars and 1,041,000 commercial vehicles so that 
there was one passenger car for every five persons in the country. Taking all motor vehicles 
together, including motorcycles and tractors, there was one vehicle for every four persons. 
Ontario has one of the world’s heaviest concentrations of automobile ownership. In that 
province, there was one motor vehicle for every 3.2 persons. 


Fifth in value of factory shipments in 1957 was the slaughtering and meat packing 
industry. With shipments valued at $907,000,000, it was the leading industry of the foods 
group. Butter and cheese factories ranked eighth with sales of $470,000,000, the mis- 
cellaneous food preparations industry thirteenth with sales of $336,000,000, and bakeries 
fourteenth with sales of $331,000,000. In terms of value added by manufacture, these 
industries, except for bakeries, would be considerably lower on the list. Their products 
are not so highly processed as are those of many other industries and much less is added 
in the manufacturing process to the value of their raw materials. Shipments by the 
slaughtering and meat packing industry included $487,000,000 worth of fresh and frozen 
meats, $137,000,000 worth of cured and smoked meats, and $102,000,000 worth of sausage 
and cooked meats. Inedible by-products included $105,000,000 worth of cattle hides. 
To produce these items, the industry slaughtered over 8,000,000 animals valued at 
$516,000,000 in 1957. 


Of the $470,000,000 worth of shipments by butter and cheese factories in 1957, milk 
and cream sold as such brought in $194,000,000, and ice cream $39,000,000. About 
286,000,000 lb. of butter and 120,000,000 lb. of cheese were shipped, together valued 
at $210,000,000. 


The miscellaneous food preparations industry, which ranked thirteenth with sales 
of $336,000,000, depends largely on imported materials but sells almost entirely in the 
domestic market. Over one-third of the industry’s activities are concerned with the 
roasting and packing of coffee, and the blending and packing of tea. Shipments of coffee 
were valued at $68,000,000 and those of tea at $47,000,000 in 1957. 


The bread and other bakery products industry, which came fourteenth among the 
industries in 1957, produced goods to the value of $331,000,000, all for the home market. 
Bread sales accounted for $198,000,000 of this total; the average per capita consumption 
of bread was 99.7 lb., which was 1.6 lb. more than in 1955 but still 5.7 Ib. less than in 
1953. 


The primary iron and steel industry in Canada has expanded considerably in recent 
years and important technical developments have been pioneered in this country, including 
the continuous casting of steel shapes and a faster process for the use of oxygen in steel- 
making. In 1957, shipments valued at $705,000,000 placed the industry sixth among the 
industries of the country. Production amounted to 5,068,000 tons of steel. Few of the 
steel ingots produced were sold as such, nearly all of them being further processed by the 
makers. About 23 p.c. of the 3,718,000 tons of pig iron produced was sold to other firms. 
The industry is dominated by four integrated plants, two of them at Hamilton, Ont., 
and one each at Sydney, N.S., and Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. There are also other steel 
plants across the country which feed their furnaces on purchased pig iron and scrap, and 
two blast furnaces which do not form part of an integrated steel plant. The industry 
uses a good deal of Canadian iron ore and coke from Canadian coal, but imported ore is 
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mainly used. This is partly because some plants can ship ore more conveniently from 
United States mines than from Canadian mines, and partly because a blast furnace requires 
a range of different types of iron ore and must therefore rely on varied sources. 


The lumber industry has been a mainstay of Canada’s economy since the earliest 
days and in 1957 ranked as the seventh largest manufacturing industry of the country. 
In that year sawmill products shipped were valued at about $556,000,000 and consisted 
mainly of lumber ($466,000,000), shingles ($14,000,000) and railroad ties ($12,000,000). 
Of the lumber sawn, 60 p.c. by value was produced in British Columbia, 16 p.c. in Quebec, 
and 12 p.c. in Ontario. Softwoods made up 94 p.c. by quantity of the lumber sawn. 
Exports from Canada of planks, boards and shingles were valued at $301,000,000 in 1957, 
as compared with $414,000,000 in 1955. The decline in the export demand for Canadian 
sawmill products during the past few years resulted in a drop of about 14 p.c. in the 
physical volume of production of the sawmilling industry. 


The production of aircraft and parts was a major industry in Canada during the 
Second World War but output declined abruptly afterwards. In 1950 production amounted 
to only $55,000,000, but by 1957 total shipments had increased to $424,443,000, including 
$75,000,000 worth of parts alone, although this total remained well below the $427,000,000 
recorded in 1944. Part of the increase shown for 1957 was attributed to the inclusion for 
the first time of plants primarily engaged in the servicing and overhaul of aircraft, except 
for overhaul and servicing depots maintained by the major airlines and operated as part 
of their transport system. The postwar expansion of the industry began with the outbreak 
of hostilities in Korea in 1950 and has featured the development of an all-Canadian long- 
range fighter for northern defence and the production of several types of defence aircraft 
designed in the United States or the United Kingdom. The industry, however, is not 
dependent entirely on the defence program. Several types of civilian aircraft developed 
to meet Canadian flying conditions, especially in the vast areas of the North, have also 
met with a good response from users abroad. The expansion of aircraft production has 
been accompanied by the establishment of facilities for producing many components, 
such as aircraft instruments, needle bearings, and special alloys to withstand the heat of 
jet engines. 


The railway rolling-stock industry, with shipments valued at $387,000,000 in 1957, 
ranked tenth. In 1949 it ranked ninth, having declined in importance due to a drop of 
about 10 p.c. in volume of output. The fortunes of this industry are closely linked to 
those of the country’s railways, since the demands made on it are dependent on the needs 
of the railways for new equipment and replacements. 


The miscellaneous electrical apparatus and supplies industry, the main products of 
which are electric wire and cables, electric light bulbs and fluorescent tubes, made its 
first appearance among the top fifteen industries in 1954. In 1957 it was in eleventh place. 
This group includes only some of the electrical industries that have shown extremely 
rapid growth in recent years. While the miscellaneous industry shipped goods to the 
value of $381,000,000 in 1957, the telecommunications equipment industry had a produc- 
tion valued at $218,000,000, the heavy electrical machinery industry at $301,000,000, 
the industries producing refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appliances at $136,000,000, 
and the batteries industry at $42,000,000. 


Twelfth in importance was the industrial machinery industry, with shipments valued 
at $363,000,000 in 1957. Since 1952 this industry has experienced an increase of 23 p.c. 
in employment and 60 p.c. in the value of factory shipments, another reflection of the 
rapid industrialization of the past few years. 


The rubber goods industry, fifteenth in the field with shipments of $326,000,000 in 
1957, depends mainly on the home market. It is heavily influenced by the automotive 
industry because tires and tubes together make up over half the shipments, the other 
major item being rubber footwear. Of the rubber used in 1957, 39.1 p.c. was imported 
natural rubber, 45.5 p.c. was domestically produced synthetic rubber and the remainder 
was reclaimed rubber. 
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STEEL IN CANADA* 


Primary steel production is now one of Canada’s most important manufacturing 
industries, rgnking sixth among all industries in terms of value of output, and fourth in 


terms ©: value added, by ihe processing 6. Faw Materials, to marketable products. In. 


1957, t! —idustry emnloved about 36,000 persons making it the third largest employer 
of labour: iadlan manulacturing. 


History 


The steel industry in Canada traces its origins to the establishment of iron-producing 
facilities in the Province of Quebec about 1730 and to similar establishments founded in 
Eastern Canada during the next one hundred and fifty years. While some of these small 
enterprises enjoyed short-term success, all eventually were forced to cease operation. 
It was not until 1874 that the first steel was produced in Canada—a short-lived mill using 
the Siemens open-hearth process started operations not far from Truro, N.S. About the 
same time several steel rolling-mills using imported steel were established in various parts 
of the country and by 1905 most of the major mills which today comprise a large portion 
of Canada’s steel industry had been brought into operation. Their establishment and 
success was attributable to two important factors—the development of a national tariff 
policy and the demand for steel by the railways in the form of rails and rolling-stock. 

Production increased rapidly between 1900 and 1914 and during World War I capacity 
was further increased to meet wartime requirements, so much so that there was an excess 
of steel-making capacity in Canada for a considerable period after the end of that War. 


* Prepared by E. Westbrook and F. M. Pelletier, Domestic Industry Analysis Division, Economics Branch, 
Department of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa. 
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Despite this over-expansion and the limited requirements during the two depression 
periods of the 1920’s and 1930’s, Canada’s steel ingot capacity increased from 1,600,000 tons 
in 1918 to 2,200,000 tons in 1939. During this period a general consolidation took place 
which led to the forming of the large companies which today are the principal steel 
producers. At the same time there was a relative decline in the railways’ demand for 
steel, and a new type of demand made its appearance based on the consumer durable 
goods industries which had begun to grow during this period. The Second World War led 
to a further round of steel expansion and, by the end of that conflict, Canadian steel 


capacity was 30 p.c. higher than it had been in 1939 and was capable of producing greater 


varieties and forms of steel. 


-I].—Sree.t Capacity, Propuction AND ConsuMPTION, SELECTED YEARS 1910-57 
(Millions of tons) 


Sources: Department of Mines and Technical Surveys publication Metallurgical Works in Canada, Pt. I; DBS 


reports Iron and Steel and Their Products in Canada and The Primary Iron and Steel Industry. 
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1 On an equivalent steel ingots and castings basis. 


However, it will be seen from the above table that the Canadian steel industry has 
undergone its most important period of development since 1945. It was during this 
postwar period that steel production became an integrated operation. Today the industry 
produces an almost complete range of all types of steel rolling-mill products. Particularly 
noticeable are the additions to the capacity to produce hot and cold rolled sheet and 
strip and also galvanized sheet and tinplate. By the end of 1957 Canadian capacity to 
produce pipe was four times greater than in 1945. Present total Canadian capacity to 
produce steel is around 6,300,000 tons a year making this country the seventh largest 
producer in the world. In per capita capacity Canada ranks sixth among the nations of the 
world, but in per capita consumption Canada is exceeded only by the United States. 


II.—SrEeEet Propuction Capactry AND ConsuMPTION PER CAPITA or Masor Propucina 
CouUNTRIES 


Sources: DBS reports Iron and Steel and Their Products in Canada and The Primary Iron and Steel Industry; 
United Nations Statistical Yearbooks: U.S. Department of Commerce report International Iron and Steel. 
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SrreL-MAKING FACILITIES 


The raw materials situation of the Canadian steel industry is unusual. Most of the 
coal consumed by the industry is imported. The Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation 
at Sydney, N.S., is the only producer using Canadian coal; the others make their coke 
from coal mined in United States coalfields which are adjacent to their steel-making facil- 
ities in Canada. A considerable quantity of iron ore is also imported from the United 
States, where Canadian producers have important holdings, but major iron-ore discoveries 
in Canada in recent years have led to a greater consumption of Canadian iron ore in this 
country. Canadian capacity to produce pig iron is now approximately 4,100,000 tons 
annually compared with 2,700,000 tons in 1946. Not only has steel production become 
more integrated in total but a better balance has been achieved in the individual mills 
between their basic steel-making facilities and their rolling-mill capacities. 


Nearly all of the carbon steel made in Canada is a product of open-hearth furnaces, 
although Canada now has a number of basic oxygen furnaces in operation. These oxygen 
facilities have all been introduced since 1954 and are based on the LD-steel-making* 
technique originally developed in Austria. Almost all the high-quality alloy steels made 
in Canada are electric furnace products. Most of the major producers have such facilities 
and also a small number of producers specialize in the production of quality steels. 
All the smaller bar producers use electric furnaces to make molten metal from scrap. 
An interesting postwar development at one Canadian mill has been the introduction 
of a continuous casting machine, which pours molten steel directly into a workable 
alab. This installation is part of a mill which produces stainless steel sheet, strip, tube, 
bsr and rod. 


RoiurnG-Mitt CAPACITY 


Perhaps the most important advances that have occurred in the postwar years have 
been in the field of rolling-mill capacity. For instance, three new blooming mills were 
put in operation, without which there would have been little expansion in other fields of 
the steel industry. For it is in the blooming mill that steel ingots are rolled into blooms 
and slabs and it is from these forms that all the other rolling-mill products are made— 
blooms are the primary form of bars, wire and other products of this type, while sheet and 
other flat-rolled products are made from slabs. Blooms are sent to a billet mill and slabs 
to a plate mill. In 1945 Canada had capacity to produce 198,000 tons of structural steel 
a year; today structural capacity is about 374,000 tons and the number of types and sizes 
have increased notably. However, Canada’s capacity to produce structurals is still 
considerably short of meeting domestic requirements in years of peak demand, a situation 
attributable to the occurrence of wide fluctuations in demand and to the existence of a 
relatively low tariff. Another factor is the low value of structurals per ton of steel and the 
shortness of runs in a high-volume operation. Canadian mills therefore have preferred to 
invest in those sectors of the industry where there is a greater return per dollar invested. 


After the end of the War in 1945, it was necessary to make adjustments in connection 
with the additions to Canadian plate mill capacity made to meet wartime requirements. 
Thus by 1948 plate mill capacity was lower than it was in 1945. Since 1948, plate capacity, 
through the expansion and conversion of existing facilities, increased from 220,000 tons 
in 1948 to 472,000 tons in 1957. The first new addition to facilities was a large plate mill 
completed early in 1959. The great resource-development program of recent years has 
probably been the most important factor leading to this expansion, in addition to the 
heavy demand for large-size pipe for the transportation of oil and gas across the country. 


Bar and rod capacity has also expanded and, though perhaps overshadowed by 
developments in other types of steel, it should be remembered that many of the present-day 
mills began their operations with the output of these products. New trends in building 
construction have necessitated an increase in the production capacity for reinforcing bars. 
There has also been an increase in the capacity to produce cold rolled bars, though the 


* Linz-Donowitz steel-making technique. 
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volume is still small relative to other types of steel. An interesting development is the 
establishment of two new bar and rod mills in Western Canada since the end of the ‘War, 
one at Edmonton and one at Vancouver. 


The dramatic expansion that has taken place in Canada’s capacity to produce sheet 
and strip has already been mentioned. In 1945 Canada could produce 356,000 tons of 
hot rolled sheet and strip; by 1957 Canadian mills had a capacity in excess of 1,000,000 
tons. In 1945 cold-rolled sheet and strip capacity amounted to 324,000 tons; today it is 
more than 681,000 tons. At the end of World War II, galvanized sheet and tinplate 
capacity together amounted to 434,000 tons; today Canada has a productive capacity 
of 319,000 tons of galvanized sheet and 368,000 tons of tinplate annually. These increases 
may be attributed mainly to the high level of housing construction, to the demand for 
consumer durables and to the displacement of imports since 1948. 


Il].—Rotune-Mity Capacity or Masor SteEL Propucrs, SELECTED YEARS 1945-57 


Nors.—Estimated capacity shown is the maximum annual potential capacity, i.e., for a continuous strip-sheet 


mill capable of producing both plates and sheets, the full capacity of the mill to produce each product is included. 
Therefore capacity for each of the principal classes shown cannot be totalled. 


Sources: Department of Mines and Technical Surveys publication Metallurgical Works in Canada, Pt. I, and 
American Iron and Steel Institute. 


Type of Steel 1945 1948 1951 1954 1957 


a re | er nrnnnrrmneens 


7000 tons 7000 tons 000 tons 000 tons 7000 tons 


Hort-Rouiep Steet Propucts— 


Structuralsosen co ieee ea eel aero cieces 198 218 223 467 374 
Plate es Wiad ck eee ees ne ae eer 397 220 253 322 472 
Bariand Tod x. sc teen ee tee eestor 1,071 1,102 1,089 - 1,044 1,150 
Bar (concrete reinforcement)..............++5 106 UL 93 199 246 
Sheetvand strip aces sot an crisis seis 356 402 333 703 1,012 
Boy I Rk Pere. ow OS CO Bc ge id ee Ee IS 631! 457 457 437 430 
Cotp-RotteD AND OTHER SELECTED FINISHED 
Propucts— 
Sheet and strip (cold-rolled)................. 324 322 ie 431 681 
Otherisheet andsstripa. «1. tt ene crattersiee ote 434 485 a2 437 687 
Pipe and tubing. 20. SS 6 Oat aslee a rete eae ee 289 289 oh 464 1, 236 


ee a eS SS SS SE eae 


1 Includes a large quantity of track materials. 


Rail and track material capacity remained almost unchanged from the beginning 
of the century following the period of rapid railroad expansion. While the production of 
these items may not have the relative importance they once had, nevertheless they are — 
often important factors in maintaining employment during seasonal off-peak periods. 


The production of wire rod and wire products (nails, wire and fencing) is another area of | 


the steel industry that has not experienced the growth evident elsewhere. This can be 
attributed in large part to competition from imports and also to changes in the pattern 
of domestic demand. An example of the latter is the decline in the demand for barbed 
wire as a result of the greater use of electric fencing. 


The greatest increase in capacity has occurred in that part of the steel industry 
producing pipe and tube. In 1945 Canadian mills were limited to the production of the 
smaller sizes of pipe used in housing and commercial construction and maintenance but 
the discovery and development of the Alberta oil and gas fields created an urgent demand 
for transmission-line pipe and well casing. Most of this demand was at first met from 
abroad, but Canadian pipe mills, constructed in various parts of the country, are now 
capable of meeting the domestic requirement for nearly all types of pipe. In 1945 total 
capacity to produce pipe was about 289,000 tons; today Canada can produce 1,236,200 — 
tons annually. In 1946 the maximum size of pipe that could be produced was 16 inches; 
today pipe up to 36 inches in diameter is made in Canadian mills. Pipe production in 
1946 was limited to the output of butt-weld and electric-weld pipe; today Canada includes 


Steel is a vital element in the economy—basic to 
almost every manufacturing industry and basic to the 
construction projects that are adding to the wealth 
of the country. New capacity, technical improve- 
ments and diversification of product haye increased 
efficiency and stabilized the industry which now 
produces about 75 p.c. of domestic consumption. 
Canadian steel is used most extensively in con- 
struction, in railway equipment, in oil and 
gas pipelines and in the making of merchant 
frade goods and containers—these items 
taking about 63 p.c. of the oufput. 
Machine tools, exports, motor vehicles 
and pressed and stamped goods take 
most of the remainder. 


Railways—1 5.4 p.c. 


Containers—7.7 p.c. 
ARS 


* 


dustries—5.2 p.c. 
fi 


Ml 


‘ Exports—5.5 Pp. : 


Machinery and Tools—6.0 p.c. 


-—-mman 


ZO-—-oaAPN—-rF—-HC 


a 


Producer's Shipments of 
Primary Steel Shapes to 
Major Consuming Industries 
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in its pipe-making facilities one of the most modern seamless pipe mills in the world. 
Interesting also is the distribution of these facilities across the country—pipe mills are 
now operating in Quebec, Ontario, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. 


CONSUMPTION OF CANADIAN-MADE STEEL 


An important feature of the postwar development of the Canadian steel industry 
has been the changing pattern of Canadian demand for domestically produced steel. 
The following table shows the changing position of the steel industry’s major customers. 


IV.—DIstriBuTION or CanaprAn-Mape Sreex To Princrpan ConsuMERs, 
SELECTED YEARS 1946-57 


Source: DBS report The Primary Iron and Steel Industry. 


SSeS 
nes 


Consumer 1946 1950 1953 1955 1957 
000 000 000 7000 000 
tons ES tons P.6: tons PES. tons D.C: tons Bos 
Building construction............... 189.8 | 9.9 | 357.6 | 12.6 | 434.8 | 13.4] 517.7 | 14.3 | 680.1 | 17.7 
ilway cars and locomotives (incl. 

OPCPANIAD) ewe eee cee cess cas 411.8 | 21.4 | 500.6 | 17.7] 628.7] 19.5 | 359.1] 9.9] 591.3 | 15.4 
Merchant trade products........... 226.6 | 11.8 DOSeal Las B0eOr| dle 437.6 | 12.1 382.4 | 10.0 
Wholesalers and warehouses........ 262.0 | 13827 | 314.2 | 11.1 423.0 | 13.1 490.0 | 18.5 | 363.4] 9.5 
Containers industry................ 164.4 | 8.6] 262.0] 9.2] 269.9 8.3 | 336.2] 9.3 | 297.6 et 
Machinery and tools............... 103.4 | 5.4] 116.9 | 4.1 158.2 || 4.9 208.4 |. 5.7 | 22879 | 610 
1B JURE ANG 016) 4 i ee 12070" eed ae Onl 218.8" |" v0 | = 150.9" \0 done | 402 e P1208 O19 91 55 
Automotive industries.............. 84.0 | 4.4] 200.1 fait 28056 We a8. Onli Dodson || piel 198-00) meDae 
Pressing, forming and stamping..... 87.8 | 4.6 ASEM Os Gn|eeelOsso ee 1h | coke On lee) 164.3 | 4.3 
PURER Ge. Jee ost, rk ens esc i 242007 elzeO |e Slices] tied {309.5 felis 4 | o62e7"| 10st 70189 ese 


Throughout the period, there has been an almost continuing shift towards a relatively 
greater steel consumption by the producer and consumer durables sector of the economy. 
In this apparent movement there is implied not only a greater maturity of the Canadian 
steel industry by its ability to supply a greater variety and quality of rolling-mill products, 
but also a trend towards the more complete processing of its products by Canadian 
industry. Nevertheless, the greatest increases in steel consumption since 1946 have 
occurred in the construction industry, which rose by 258 p.c., followed by the automobile 
industry with an increase in consumption of 136 p.c., and machinery and tools with 121 p.c. 


LasourR Force 


The primary steel industry now employs almost 36,000 persons and in addition 
provides jobs for nearly 200,000 Canadians in directly related industries. Employment 
has increased by 17 p.c. since 1945. Average weekly earnings are now about $95 a week, 
fourth highest among the manufacturing industries. Average hourly rates in 1958 were 
$2.20 per hour, second only to those paid by the petroleum and coal products industries. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Canada has never been a major exporter of steel; exports have exceeded 200,000 
tons only during periods of world steel shortage, or when there has been an excess of steel 
in the domestic market and Canadian producers have sought to maintain output by 
exporting. In recent years, most of the steel export trade has been concentrated in pig 
iron and railroad rails. Over 17 p.c. of all the rails produced in Canada have been exported 
in the past five years. These orders have been obtained despite severe competition from 
foreign producers, for there is a general excess of rail-making capacity in the world. 
Steel imports have always been a major factor in the Canadian economy, and while 
_ domestic capacity has expanded considerably in recent years, imports have made up an 
_ average of approximately 30 p.c. of total consumption since 1946. During periods of 
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pronounced expansion the percentage increases, as in 1951 when it was 34 p.c.; conversely . 
in periods of slower growth it declines, as in 1954 when imports accounted for about - 


25 p.c. of the Canadian market. 
Imports have held an almost continuously larger share of the market for structurals 


and piling than for any other type of steel. Since 1946 structural imports averaged 56 p.c. - 


of Canadian consumption of this type of steel. Such imports are particularly important 
in those periods in which there is considerable resource investment. Canadian capacity 
to produce structurals has averaged less than 60 p.c. of total requirements during the past 
five years. 


V.—Imports AND Exports of STEEL Rouune-Mr1 Propucts, 1946-57 


Nors.—Primary rolling-mill products only are included and not such secondary products as pipe, wire, nails 
and stampings. Source: DBS report The Primary Iron and Steel Industry. 


Lee ee 


Year Imports | Exports Year — Imports | Exports 

000 tons | ’000 tons : 000 tons | ’000 tons 
1 AY pO i ER SAFRAN AEE IAT 655 5 (0s gel A Ke NTS SRE OS coo'onn 1,187 73 
VU HH theaS ne ba 5 oo On oomiceMngo od 818 GS AWN053> Ae he cece cran: 6c cemeens 1,001 116 
VOAS ets ae er cletisttisiscrte cre stenei 779 EP Yea ua ls’. Une SR meas SOE IIO S daw 0c 4 36 
TOV ae Ree BA dab dpaepecosemaae oc 964 THO e | MOLI RR nm dasoodcsotoomccda ce 929 165 
7G Dene heehee mig mameniosiomarcics 834 BOP WLO5Gs oo cates cre online cyoettbeersrenens 1,609 158 
NOR Te Pee elon ert sail 1,318 AGwo W195 a ones rates rec een , 493 205 


Imports of plates are an important item and have accounted on the average for 41 p.c. 
of the total plate market since 1946. Plates are associated with the resource-development 
program and, in particular, the manufacture of the large-size transmission pipe. At 
present Canada’s capacity to produce wide plate is limited, and this size of plate has always 
had a considerable import volume. The expansion of Canadian plate facilities now under 
way should in the future effect a decline in the share of the market held by plate imports. 

On the other hand, Canadian producers of bar and rod have traditionally held a 
large share of the market, and imports have accounted for only 12 p.c. of total demand 
since 1946. Imports are usually important only in those years in which domestic demand 
is well in excess of Canadian supply. The most important import of this type of steel is 
hot-rolled bars. 


VI.— Imports or Masor Steet Roiiinc-MI.u Propvcts, SELECTED YEARS 1946-57 
Source: DBS report The Primary Iron and Steel Industry. 


Type of Steel 1946 1948 1950 1953 1957 

000 tons 7000 tons 000 tons 7000 tons 7000 tons 
Gtrnecuralsem cote ks cron cig cre cts siererc crorseia sae lieiaters oles 95 162 156 254 543 
Plate Kee tn See lke cictetihe a¥oredn pee emit eh 60 66 107 154 311 
Barandtrod@). |b acc tose Oo eeist lasses 2's 99 121 85 132 144 
Sheet and Strip ic. cscs ogni riety 326 342 285 304 201 
Pipe and tube.......... 6c. cece eee eee e ences: 41 75 204 300 722 


Steel sheet and strip imports have averaged 37 p.c. of total domestic consumption 
of this type of steel since 1946, but with increasing Canadian capacity the import trend 
is downward, particularly of galvanized sheet and cold-rolled sheet and strip. Pipes and 
tubes have been major import items since 1950, noticeably so in oil country goods. How- 
ever, the growth in domestic capacity to produce pipe and tube has reached the point 
where it can meet all Canadian requirements and will offer serious competition to foreign 
producers in the domestic market. Imports of wire, fencing and rails have also been 
extensive. Unlike many other steel imports, which generally reach their peak in periods 
of short supply, imports of these items have been almost continuously in direct competition 
with Canadian producers. Canadian capacity to produce wire, fencing and rails is generally 
in excess of domestic demand. 
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About 80 p.c. of the steel imported into Canada since 1956 came from the United 
States, 10 p.c. from the United Kingdom, 6.5 p.c. from Belgium and about 1 p.c. from 


Germany. 


PRODUCTION, TRADE AND APPARENT CONSUMPTION OF IRON 
AND STEEL MILL PRODUCTS IN INGOT EQUIVALENT, 1925-57 
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ECONOMICS BRANCH, DEPT. OF TRADE AND COMMERCE 


It is evident that the long-run trend indicates an increase in steel consumption in 
Canada, but there can be considerable fluctuation in short-run tendencies which present 
even greater difficulties for producers of individual types and forms of steel. One of the 
major problems, then, of the Canadian steel industry is to judge when the market has 


grown sufficiently for the expansion of facilities. 


Since 1946 the industry has invested 


over $498,000,000 in new plant and equipment, placing it fourth among all manufacturing 
industries in terms of new investment since the end of World War II. There is every 
indication that investment will continue at the same pace in the future. It is particularly 
noteworthy that not only has there been a considerable volume of capital expenditure, 
but the industry has been willing to invest in new techniques and processes well ahead 


of many other major steel-producing countries. 


The budget of June 1958 included a 


major revision in the tariff items relating to steel rolling-mill products and steel pipes 
and tubes. This change was the first thorough review of the tariff in over fifty years. 
It eliminated many items that had fallen into disuse and offered incentives for the expansion 
of the domestic industry to meet the future needs of Canadian industry, construction and 


transportation. 


Though the Canadian per capita consumption of 973 lb. a year is still 


considerably below the United States figure of 1,323 lb., the gap has narrowed in recent 
years and gives every indication of continuing to do so. This, along with a steadily rising 
population, presents a bright future for the Canadian steel industry. 
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PART II.—STATISTICS OF MANUFACTURING © 


Section 1.—Growth of Manufacturing 


It is impossible to give absolutely comparable statistics of manufacturing over a 
long period of years. From 1870 to 1915 statistics were collected only in connection 
with decennial or quinquennial censuses and there was inevitably some variation in the 
information collected. ‘The annual Census of Manufactures was instituted in 1917 and, 
though numerous changes have been made since then in the information collected and the 
treatment of the data, an effort has been made to carry all major revisions back to 1917, 
so that the figures for the period since then are on a reasonably comparable basis. 


The Bureau of Statistics in 1952 changed its policy with regard to the collection 
of statistics on the production of manufactured goods. Firms in several industries where 
year-end inventory changes were known to be insignificant were requested to report 
value of shipments f.o.b. plant instead of gross value of products. Under the “value of 
products” concept, establishments were asked to report the factory selling value of the 
products made whether sold or not, the unsold portion being assigned the average selling 
value of similar articles sold during the year. Under the “‘selling value of shipments” 
concept, establishments are required to report their sales during the year regardless of 
when the products were made, an item usually readily available from the firms’ records. 
The changeover was made to provide increased ease in reporting for the majority of plants 


and at the same time to produce more reliable and useful statistics. 


1.—_Summary Statistics of Manufactures, 1917-56 


Nors.—Statistics of manufacturing from 1870 have been published but between that year and 1917 figures 


are not on a comparable basis to the series given below. Statistics for 
Book, p. 363. Figures of the non-ferrous metal smelting industries were first included 


significant years appear in the 1943-44 Year 
with manufactures in 1925. 


Co ES ee eee —————————————————e————————Es 
SSS SS SS ——— (00004 


Estab- Salaries Cost at Plant Value Gross 
Year lish- | Employees and of Materials Added by Value of 
ments Wages Used Manufacture! Products? 
No. No $ $ $ $ 
1k hy eapher erer er Sayre B 21,845 606, 523 497,801,844 | 1,539,678,811 | 1,281,131,980 | 2,820,810, 791 
QL ee Eek coe, teeta 21,777 602,179 567,991,171 1,827,631, 548 1,399, 794, 849 3, 227, 426,397 
LQ19 Phe ee eee ean neon se 22,083 594, 066 601,715,668 | 1,779,056,765 | 1,442,400,638 | 3,221,457, 403 
1920 eee 22,532 598, 893 717,493, 876 2,085,271, 649 1,621, 273,348 3, 706, 544, 997 
ODT ot Mev wrcceaiats caters 20, 848 438, 555 497,399,761 | 1,365,292,885 | 1,123,694,263 | 2,488,987, 148 
1900) eee 21,016 456, 256 489,397,230 | 1,272,651,585 | 1,103,266,106 | 2,375,917, 691 
1923 ater ore ier eens 21,080 506, 208 549,529, 631 1,456,595,367 | 1,206,332,107 | 2,662,927,474 
LQD4 eee eee ee ee 20,709 487,610 534,467,675 | 1,422,573,946 | 1,075,458,459 | 2,570,561, 931 
BOO Ds Re taa het acres 20, 981 522,924 569, 944, 442 1,571, 788, 252 1,167,936, 726 2,816, 864, 958 
TOZGRHON AR, Sera eee 21,301 559, 161 625,682,242 | 1,712,519,991 | 1,305,168,549 | 3,100,604, 637 
1 PO ieee bo tance rie 21,501 595,052 662,705,332 | 1,741,128,711 | 1,427,649,292 | 3,257,214, 876 
NO ZS Or ey eee stos ocuts 21,973 631, 429 721,471,634 1,894,027, 188 1,597, 887,676 3,582,345, 302 
02.93 ets s ibuecetraopderiro maces s 22,216 666, 531 777,291, 217 2,029,670, 813 1,755, 386, 937 3, 883, 446, 116 
19303 RA whens Fe ees 22,618 614, 696 697,555,378 | 1,664,787,763 | 1,522,737,125 | 3,280, 236,603 
TOS 1 tele ort ares Rees 23, 083 528, 640 587,566,990 | 1,221,911,982 | 1,252,017,248 | 2,555,126, 448 
1032: ABs... eres 23, 102 468, 833 473,601,716 954,381,097 955,960,724 | 1,980,417,543 
OBS ene seks neni Ss BSI 23, 780 468, 658 436, 247, 824 967, 788,928 919,671,181 | 1,954,075, 785 
TOS4 Sawa. Sean 24,209 519,812 503, 851,055 1,229,513, 621 1,087,301, 742 2,393, 692,729 
1935 Meee eat tei ee 24,034 556, 664 559, 467,777 1,419, 146, 217 1,153, 485, 104 2,653,911, 209 
TOSGRA ance tet ch eae 24, 202 594, 359 612,071,434 | 1,624,213,996 | 1,289,592,672 | 3,002,403, 814 
LOS (ere tye ae were 24,834 660, 451 721,727,037 | 2,006,926,787 | 1,508,924,867 | 3,625,459, 500 
{OSS tea to Ue IA oe. 25, 200 642,016 705, 668, 589 1, 807, 478, 028 1,428, 286,778 3,337, 681,366 
OS Oe at weap ees crema caaet 24, 805 658, 114 737, 811, 153 1,836, 159,375 1,531,051, 901 3,474, 783, 528 
1940 ate ee eee 25,013 762,244 920, 872, 865 2,449, 721,903 1,942, 471,238 4,529,173,316 
19415, ee: BO ie. 26, 293 961,178 | 1,264,862,643 | 3,296,547,019 | 2,605,119,788 | 6,076,308, 124 
ADADM AINA AAS PRR ERSS BSA 27,862 | 1,152,091 | 1,682,804,842 | 4,037,102,725 | 3,309,973, 758 7,553,794, 972 
1943s et ek RA ie eee 27,652 1, 241,068 1,987,292, 384 4,690, 493, 083 3,816, 418, 541 8, 732, 860, 999 
(Ofer ees cen eracnae 28, 483 1, 222, 882 2,029, 621,370 4, 832,333,356 4,015, 776,010 9,073, 692,519 
1945 ae ee ee 29,050 | 1,119,372 | 1,845,773,449 | 4,473,668,847 | 3,564,315, 899 8, 250, 368, 866 
eS Pes tec ees 3 31,249 | 1,058,156 | 1,740,687,254 | 4,358,234,766 ' 3,467,004, 980 8,035,692, 471 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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1.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, 1917-56—concluded 
Estab- Salaries Cost at Plant Value Gross 
Year lish- | Employees and of Materials Added by Value of 
ments Wages Used Manufacture! Products? 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 

BE Lee cee es niet cue « 32,734 | 1,131,750 | 2,085,925,966 | 5,534,280,019 | 4,292,055,802 | 10,081,026,580 
(Lele CaN 33,420 1,155,721 2,409,368, 190 6, 632, 881, 628 4,938,786,981 | 11,875, 169,685 
ULL ose a Ree fron ee Beanies 35, 792 1,171,207 2,591, 890, 657 6, 843, 231, 064 5, 330,566,434 | 12,479,593, 300 
Loh Le tani ia fe ten ae 35, 942 1,183,297 2,771, 267, 435 7,538, 534, 532 5, 942,058,229 | 13,817,526, 381 
Pein eats es ce ares 37,021 1,258,375 | 3,276,280,917 | 9,074,526,353 | 6,940,946,783 | 16,392, 187, 132 
Be itads ee cs eRe tars 37,929 | 1,288,382 | 3,637,620,160 | 9,146,172,494 | 7,443,533,199 | 16, 982,687,035 
BERS kara cipors eeeeeeten 38, 107 1,327,451 3,957,018, 348 9,380, 558, 682 7,993,069, 351 | 17,785, 416, 854 
iS gh AAO Tg Peed Se 38,028 1, 267, 966 3, 896, 687, 691 9, 241, 857, 554 7,902,124,137 | 17,554,527, 504 
OD Teer accite 6010.8 saa 38, 182 1,298, 461 4,142, 409,534 | 10,338,202, 165 8,753, 450,496 | 19,513,938, 811 
LS AG) ate Eee ea 37,428 | 1,353,020 | 4,570,692,190 | 11,721,536,889 | 9,605,424,579 | 21,636,748, 986 


1 For 1924-51, inclusive, the value added by manufacture is computed by subtracting the cost of fuel, electricity 
and materials from the gross value of products; for 1952 and 1953 the deduction is made from value of factory ship- 


ments and for 1954 and subsequent years from the calculated value of production. 
comparable because statistics for cost of electricity are not available. 


replaced by selling value of factory shipments; see text immediately preceding this table. 
method of computing the number of employees in the years 1925 to 1930, inclusive, increased the number somewhat 
over that which the method otherwise used would have given. 


was re-adopted. 


Figures prior to 1924 are not 
2 In 1952 gross value of products was 
3 A change in the 


L In 1931, however, the method in force prior to 1925 
4 Newfoundland is included from 1949 but figures for the fish processing industry for 1949 
and 1950 are not available for that province and are not included. 


Provincial distribution of manufactures is shown for certain years from 1917 to 1956 


in Table 2. 


2.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Province, Certain Years 1917-56 


Employees 


Cost at Plant 
of Materials 
Used 


Value 
Added by 
Manufacture! 


Gross 
Value of 
Products? 


Estab- 

Province and Year lish- 

ments 
No 
Newfoundland— 
YEN eet oe aA Gi ehiee arte 793 
TAS eye ai aie ana 939 
RUE aes a8 ae RR I 790 
POO rs Mota oe tee 785 
BO OMe iscss Gace cise 783 
Prince Edward 
Island— 
LYS ae 5 a 411 
HO ZOMA ero la etn. Oe 370 
pal se hl 263 
MB R ibe ety ee 249 
IS) 3 5 ke aaa aan eae oe 
OES Se Se 241 
PGE eee. ho Wire e as 246 
EM 3 Be 6 a a 251 
LIT 216 
LUGY LES 2 ne a po 209 
REE SEERO TE cas sce ssc 204 
“SDE Series See ee 192 
Nova Scotia— 

OT do re BBY 
CURES ie 1,345 
DAL 95 ee pant ia 1,094 
nS. 2 4 i eae 1,277 
US oh a a 1,083 
Ue 1,281 
iow es 1,397 
Dt vee 1, 480 
ET oe). 5, svar <> 1,591 
Le iar 1,526 
J ae 1,524 
Lote ei aaa 1,402 


30,937 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 629. 


15, 486,336 
26,604, 908 
30, 101, 186 
28, 604, 468 
30, 462,735 


663, 251 
855, 210 
727, 286 
529, 684 
617,945 
1,694, 763 
1,651, 469 
2,133,555 
3,095, 845 
3,000, 211 
3,074,085 
3,233, 404 


18, 838,051 
25, 625,089 
16,905, 885 
9,604, 680 
16,651,685 
59,940, 411 
43,060, 259 
54, 686,577 
76,390,755 
71,740,240 
76,555, 923 
83,948,510 


31,228,173 
44,972,021 
46,503,032 
49,914, 856 
55, 451, 956 


3,087,621 


16,963,798 
17,001, 551 
16, 803,035 
17, 806, 842 


102, 415,215 
85,724, 785 
50, 725, 562 
25,354,319 
43,332,195 

103, 463, 123 

100, 354, 480 

135, 841, 899 

180, 543, 535 

161,294, 873 

175,194, 419 

214,779,069 


& 
‘ 


32,918,776 
57, 784, 697 
59, 483, 922 
60, 586, 922 
62, 607, 709 


1,750, 135 
2,135, 857 
1, 466, 446 
1, 126, 826 
1,243,979 
3,570, 835 
3,469, 435 
4,338,320 
5,878,761 
6,044, 749 
6,431, 660 
6,161, 628 


57,565, 703 
61,371, 243 
35,676, 421 
19,988, 257 
35, 885, 563 
93,376, 638 
71, 738, 873 
102, 294, 298 
127,917, 165 
129,777, 850 
139, 646, 423 
159, 820, 242 


67, 264, 282 
106,524, 603 
109, 567,770 
115, 579, 036 
123, 691,344 


4,837,756 


18, 123, 200 
23,198,970 
23, 469, 743 
23, 628, 831 
24,497,245 


159, 980, 918 
147,096,028 
89,787,548 
47,912, 432 
83, 139,572 
204, 421, 664 
178,793, 420 
247,592,389 
320,012, 264 
300,072, 733 
331, 129, 690 
384,398, 103 
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2.—_Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Province, Certain Years 1917-56—continued. 


Salaries Cost at Plant Value Gross 
Employees and of Materials Added by Value of 
ages sed Manufacture! Products? 

No $ $ $ $ 
19,710 12,893,014 32,380, 621 27,027,725 59, 408,346 
19,007 19,266, 821 60,812,641 45, 803, 164 106, 615, 805 
17,952 15,127,716 39, 800, 366 26, 640, 786 68, 145,012 
11,336 9,308, 100 20, 442,421 18,166,713 41,345, 622 
14,501 13,659, 162 35,617,614 27,041,195 66,058, 151 
23, 164 32,345,080 83, 993,599 62,258, 478 152,106,577 
Pend ae 33,151,919 96,389, 299 67,783,377 170,753,741 
23, 446 44,219,819 131, 804, 253 91,187,375 231,506,191 
24,471 59,753,045 163,797,711 120, 617,345 295,750, 419 
22,107 55,109, 428 157, 215,921 118,015,815 287 , 350, 600 
22,434 56, 683,345 160, 905, 219 120, 808,214 294, 829,050 
22,560 61,063,301 176, 440, 306 - 125,314, 488 313, 280, 599 
188,043 141,008,616 385, 212, 984 380, 882, 409 766,095,393 
183, 748 202,516,550 553,558, 520 499,643,217 | 1,053,201, 737 
206, 580 225, 226, 808 537,270,055 537,796,395 | 1,108,592,775 
157,481 134, 696, 386 292, 560,568 288, 504, 782 604, 496,078 
220, 321 PI AM ON 536, 828,039 470,385,279 | 1,045,757,585 
424,115 668,156,053 | 1,494,253,053 | 1,350,519,134 | 2,929,685, 183 
357, 276 565,986,105 | 1,297,009,099 | 1,125,991,848 | 2,497,971,521 
390,275 809,579,270 | 2,027,793,643 | 1,651,629,668 | 3,788, 497,123 
441,555 1, 225,573,314 2,816,373, 112 2,424, 647, 499 5,386, 784, 863 
424,095 | 1,214,661,400 | 2,806, 248,363 | 2,448, 027,538 5,395, 786, 644 
429,575 1,271,077, 953 3,152,541, 331 2,622,333, 056 5, 922,367,074 
446,137 | 1,396,414,564 | 3,605,521, 666 2,888,148,758 | 6,622,502, 699 
299 , 389 258, 393,065 794,556, 502 662,174,261 | 1,456,730, 763 
295, 674 362,941,317 | 1,071,843,374 792,267,562 | 1,864,110,936 
328, 533 406,622,627 | 1,056,530, 202 916,971,816 | 2,020,492, 433 
224,816 220, 530, 088 464, 544, 563 465, 103, 842 958,776, 858 
318, 871 378, 376, 209 907,011, 461 791,428,569 | 1,745,674, 707 
564, 392 975,038,060 | 2,310,347,858 | 1,930,043,913 | 4,339,797,784 
498, 120 845,216,547 | 2,001,900,592 | 1,659, 284,622 3,754,523, 701 
557,190 | 1,305,544,484 | 3,256,454,918 | 2,708,554, 013 6, 103, 804, 834 
634, 554 2,017, 982,218 4,560, 134, 562 4,130,126, 462 8,876, 504,990 
598,914 | 1,954,767,388 | 4,412,536,948 | 3,930, 730,030 8,533, 167,214 
613,872 | 2,088,905,627 | 5,014,225,423 | 4,426,654,771 9,617, 642,961 
641,190 | 2,310,634,396 | 5,683, 753,088 4, 868,570,251 | 10,655,098, 620 
18,939 16, 513, 423 69,715, 149 42,280,801 111,995, 950 
23,728 32,372,081 92,729,271 62,776,912 155, 506, 183 
24,012 31, 224, 596 87, 832,324 63,925,015 155, 266, 294 
18,871 18, 687, 430 44,579,998 37,390, 275 83,934,777 
23,910 28, 444, 798 82, 408, 293 48,810, 544 134, 293, 595 
40, 937 62, 758, 081 226, 234, 925 120,339,926 352,334, 594 
38, 367 61,018, 345 223,096, 935 122, 780, 805 351, 887,099 
41,956 86, 088, 380 299,101, 498 167,335, 495 474, 681,912 
43,740 121, 126, 279 345, 403, 115 229, 797,439 584, 872, 459 
41,224 116, 454, 886 328, 827, 609 232, 487,743 571, 408,772 
41,318 121, 718,573 329, 698, 765 247, 472, 108 588, 351,081 
42, 821 133,505,971 367,024, 766 270, 017, 554 647,389, 185 
6, 230 5, 403, 332 22,040, 674 13, 894, 179 35, 934, 853 
6, 709 9,571,175 34, 894, 105 22,610, 861 57, 504, 966 
7,025 9,105,597 51,003, 566 23,002, 952 75,368, 605 
4,782 4, 848, 763 19, 124,030 11, 478, 634 31, 559, 387 
6,475 7,346, 127 38, 782, 135 20, 283, 273 60, 650, 589 
12,361 17, 703, 103 131, 215,017 40, 833, 333 175, 349, 234 
11, 957 17,956, 317 126, 595, 761 38, 459, 630 168, 356, 619 
10, 841 22,273,942 164, 349, 341 47, 356, 949 215, 742,708 
11,604 32,395,518 180, 303, 942 79,941,332 266, 613, 086 
11,526 33, 509, 833 169, 326, 001 104, 560, 398 280, 733, 784 
11, 490 34, 825,511 174,078,701 113, 598, 622 295, 162,037 
11, 536 36, 683, 383 176, 871, 188 113, 627, 642 298, 203, 489 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 629. 
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2.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Province, Certain Years 1917-56—concluded 
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Province Estab- 
or Territory lish- | Employees 
and Year ments 
No. No. 
Alberta— 
BGAN Sees caevtedehidy 636 9,461 
BOZOYR. AEE... ee 666 10,955 
UES eS eae ee cr yee 736 12, 216 
RUS acs e ee 874 9,753 
OSD RAG. Le). OF. 961 12,712 
JE a ae as ae 1,165 22, 186 
MAE ate lone he pee 1,315 22,649 
(LEE G eae. ee 1,685 26, 425 
LS cr eS 2,072 33, 082 
a) Sia Soe ee 2,052 32,765 
BUDO SG society panes 2,126 34, 846 
BUDO T LE we Ac Btn ie 1,971 36,792 
British Columbia— 
2 ee aes a 1133 37, 943 
HO gOes ai se. bicke ee 1,306 34, 360 
MOBS oc. sk A 1,569 48,153 
MOS Oe. oust. os Re 1,552 28,417 
BHAORS has ld MR RE 1,710 42,554 
Pee we et 2,116 96, 062 
CL ae SE ee ee ee eetel 75, 484 
BAG AS coedir, cobb of, 3, 493 82,934 
UGS. Cok SRR ee tse SNe 4,317 93, 844 
Boda ens. os0hc, Ieee ae 4, 462 95, 867 
RODD PES Bice them 4,486 102, 408 
LT te ae Oe a 4,393 108,595 
Yukon and N.W.T.— 
RUE ne oo ae 5 55 
CEE A. 12 67 
A aera abana 13 92 
POAT Ree et re SM 18 148 
Sa oe es a 30 177 
MAS sche att 31 191 
iS anaes ed 26 170 
Runes cin 24 175 


Salaries 
and 


8,662, 417 
15, 210, 628 
14, 585, 734 

9,573, 468 
14,977,700 
33, 227,729 
34, 939, 088 
55, 115, 554 
92,605, 153 
96, 909, 889 

106, 548, 815 
120, 195, 105 


35, 426, 675 
49,135,005 
57,764, 968 
28, 469, 225 
53, 881, 994 
178, 639, 118 
137, 506, 645 
196, 403, 722 
300, 921,318 
319, 802,914 
353, 810, 727 
393, 869, 388 


97,766 
118,972 
200, 560 
359, 068 
569, 995 
630, 316 
604, 507 
681, 433 


Cost at Plant 
of Materials 


42,632,212 
56, 139, 646 
62,500, 175 
29, 425,975 
53, 151, 149 
172, 082, 537 
169, 425, 176 
251,364, 059 
346, 221, 162 
346, 524, 989 
366, 022, 853 
412, 138, 247 


87, 637, 833 
125, 405, 084 
141, 145, 838 

70, 166, 220 
136, 655, 872 
303, 560, 016 
335, 708, 533 
531, 112, 329 
724, 495,754 
794, 885, 369 
895,973, 668 


1,007, 882,346 


138, 500 
189,718 
172, 845 
643, 807 
1,349,970 
1, 492, 898 
2, 843, 895 
3, 867,415 


Value 
Added by 


Manufacture! 


rr nn, ere | ee 


23, 883, 673 
29, 812, 891 
36, 824, 969 
18, 876,929 
32,618, 153 
77, 415, 753 
83,735,011 
114, 681, 296 
199, 660, 428 
219,327, 509 
263,308,701 
285, 830, 811 


71,673,094 
104, 851, 641 
113, 082, 137 

59,034, 923 
103, 263, 292 
337, 137,197 
293, 352, 652 
409, 665, 348 
615, 686, 215 
651, 812, 950 
750, 877, 508 
824, 249,273 


92,054 
280, 803 
408, 727 
604, 896 

1,012,008 
1, 855, 633 
1,732,511 
1,076, 223 
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Gross 
Value of 


Products? 


$ 


66, 515, 885 
85, 952, 537 
100, 966, 196 
49,395,514 
87, 474,080 
252,949, 894 
257,031, 867 
371,995, 120 
555, 814, 827 
575, 277, 702 
641, 148, 235 
703, 188,739 


159, 310, 927 
230, 256,725 
260, 418, 645 
133, 879, 330 
247,948, 600 
655, 844, 689 
644, 527, 898 
959, 008, 088 


1,366, 823, 690 
1,474, 156,242 
1,679,344, 816 
1,859,368, 466 


242,968 
489, 256 
646, 295 
1,377, 453 
2,516, 683 
3,536, 300 
4,751,000 
5, 130, 497 


a a 


1 See footnote 1, Table 1. 
ments; see text on p. 626. 
1949, 


4 See footnote 3, Table 1. 


2 In 1952 gross value of products was replaced by selling value of factory ship- 
8 Excludes figures for the fish processing industry which were not available for 
5 Includes Yukon Territory. 


The figures in Table 3 trace the tendencies in manufacturing industries as clearly as 
possible from 1917 to 1956. In analysing statistics of production and materials used, price 
changes should be borne in mind, particularly the inflation of values in the years immedi- 
ately following World War I, the drop in prices of commodities during the depressions 
following 1921 and 1930, and the increases again in World War II and the postwar period. 


3.—Significant Statistics of Manufactures for Certain Years 1917-56 


ae ae ee ee ee eee eee eee eee 
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Item 


Averages per establishment...... 
TIT oe a nals vc ence 


verages per establishment....... 
TBS cco. oo. ccs cen ne oe 


verages per employee........... 


Production workers................. 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 


se eee 


se eee 


1917 


0 

85, 353, 667 
1,315 

541, 605 
24.8 


22, 532 
598, 893 


26.6 
717, 493, 876 
31, 843 


1,198 
78,334 


3.5 

141, 837,361 
1,811 

520, 559 
23,1 


b 
< 


30.0 
777,291, 217 
34, 988 
1,166 

88, 841 


4.0 

175, 553,710 
1,976 

577, 690 
26.0 


1933 


23,780 
468, 658 
7 


19, 
436, 247, 824 


86, 636 

3.6 

139, 317,946 
1, 608 

382, 022 
16.1 
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3.—Significant Statistics of Manufactures for Certain Years 1917-56—concluded 


TotaleCarnin PS sieve oer erator ere retorts $ 412, 448,177 575, 656, 515 601, 737, 507 296, 929, 878 
Averages per employee........---++++: $ 762 1,106 1,042 777 
WostiOLIMAateLialsete conte cme seeaeryotcrt $ 1,539,678,811 | 2,085,271,649 | 2,029, 670, 813 967,788, 928 
Averages per establishment........... $ 70, 482 92,547 91,361 40, 698 
Averages per employee........-.++++:: $ 2,539 3, 482 3,045 2,065 
Values added by manufacture?........... $ 1,281,131,980 | 1,621,273,348 | 1,755,386, 937 919,671, 181 
Averages per establishment?..........- $ 58, 646 71,954 79,015 38, 674 
Averages per employee?.........++++-: $ 2) 112 2,707 2,634 1,962 
Gross value of products.........+--.+0+: $ 2,820,810,791 | 3,706,544,997 | 3,883, 446, 116 1,954,075, 785 
Averages per establishment........... $ 129, 128 164, 501 174, 804 82,173 
Averages per employee..........+++++: $ 4,651 6, 189 5, 286 4,170 
1939 1944 1954 1956 
Wetablishiments wer micseec een cir ascre tare No. 24, 805 28, 483 38, 028 37, 428 
otalemuploycesean cece nae iter Ky 658, 114 1, 222, 882 1, 267, 966 1,353, 020 
Averages per establishment.........-- 26.5 42.9 33.0 36.1 
Totallearhines opiates eee oe oer 737,811,153 | 2,029,621,370 | 3,896,687,691 | 4, 570, 692, 190 
Averages per establishment..........- 29,744 Ce AM 102, 46 122,120 
Averages per employee.........----++- 1,121 1,660 3,073 3,378 
Supervisory and office employees........ 124,772 192, 558 278,936 301, 297 
Averages per establishment.........-. on 6.8 7.3 8.1 
Totalcarmines. esc ocelot 2.) errerer 217, 839, 334 418,065,594 | 1,075,101,215 | 1,272,025, 985 
Averages per employee...........+++-- 1,746 Deal 3, 854 4,222 
Production workers. ete od. eines 533, 342 1,030, 324 989,030 1,051,723 
Averages per establishment.........+. iL & 36.2 26.0 28.1 


Averages per employee........--.+++5+ 
Gostiommaterialsi eencena eer 


$ 
$ 
No 
$ 
$ 
No 
MTotalkearnings. . vce onc isiseriie. «re cere ; 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 

$ 

$ 
$ 

$ 


Averages per establishment........... ; 169, 657 i ; 
Averages per employee..........+-+++: 2,790 3,952 7,289 8, 663 
Values added by manufacture?........... 1,531,051,901 | 4,015,776,010 | 7,902,124, 137 9,605, 424, 579 
Averages per establishment?........... 61, 724 140, 989 207,798 256, 637 
Averages per employee?.............-- 2,326 3, 284 6, 232 7,099 
Gross value of products...:.......°..... 3,474, 783, 528 9,073, 692,519 | 17,554, 527, 504 21, 636, 748, 9863 
Averages per establishment........... 140, 318, 565 461,621 578,090 
Averages per employee...........--.-- 5, 280 7,420 13, 845 15,991 


21. 
519,971, 819 
975 
1,836, 159,375 
74,024 


1,611,555, 776 
1,564 
4, 832, 333, 356 


6. 
2,821, 586, 476 
2,853 
9,241, 857, 554 
24 


SS 2, a SS ee ne eT | - —_ 


3, 298, 666, 205 
3, 136 

11,721, 536, 889 
313, 176 


Ow) OE ee SS eee 


1 A change in the method of computing the number of production workers in the years 1925 to 1930 inclusive 
increased the number somewhat over that which the method otherwise used would have given. There was there- 
fore a proportionate reduction in the averages for 1925-30 per employee as compared with what these averages would 
have been under the other method. In 1931, however, the method in force prior to 1925 was re-adopted. The 
figures for 1931 and later years are therefore comparable with those for 1924 and earlier years. 2 Net value 
of products; see footnote 1, Table 1, p. 627. 3 In 1952 gross value of products was replaced by value of factory 
shipments; see text on p. 626. 


Subsection 1.—Consumption of Manufactured Products 


The value of all manufactured commodities made available for consumption in 1956 
was $23,014,011,922, a figure obtained by adding to the value of manufactured products 
the value of the imports of manufactured and partly manufactured goods, and deducting 
the value of the exports. More accurate statistics could be presented were it possible 
to exclude from the gross value of manufactured products the duplications involved when 
the products of one manufacturing establishment become the material worked upon in 
another. Iron, vegetable, wood and paper, non-ferrous metals, non-metallic minerals, 
textiles and animal products were, in that order, the leading groups in the value of finished 
products made available for consumption in 1956. 


Wood and paper, animal, and non-ferrous metal products were manufactured in 
Canada in greater quantities than required for home consumption, providing export 
balances in these groups. 


On balance, Canada in the past imported large quantities of iron and steel, textiles, 
chemicals and non-metallic mineral products despite large home production. The expansion 
of the iron and steel, chemical and non-metallic mineral products industries is enabling 
Canada to meet a greater proportion of domestic requirements. 


VALUE OF MANUFACTURED PRODUCTION 
ee 


4.—Consumption of Manufactured Products, Certain Years 1929-55 and by 
Industrial Group 1956 
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Manufactured and Partly Value of 
Ee age Manufactured Goods? eeuacuited 
: alue o roducts 
Year and Industrial Group Products Value of Value of Available 
Manufactured! Net Domestic for 
Imports Exports Consumption 
$ $ $ $ 
OSL) A avis oo! iS SA an ae rn 3, 883, 446, 116 939, 130, 201 686, 876,071 4,135,700, 246 
ET MPeT RL see. ae eee aat, RS 3 1,954,075, 785 298,068,344 365, 232, 1138 1, 886,912,016 
a) a pe Oe oe a ee See ee 3, 474, 783, 528 542, 364, 930 646, 853, 938 3,370, 294, 520 
Ee ne eT ee 9,073, 692,519 1,302, 413, 996 2,668,575, 781 7,707,530, 734 
ET Fe A ea eee 32 eT Ors cerry 8,035,692, 471 1,390, 123, 100 1,701, 677,026 7,724, 138, 545 
Eee He en ee et 12, 479, 593, 300 2,048, 583, 929 2,017,055, 615 12,506, 121,614 
SS ice te ee 16,392, 187, 132 3,034, 709, 829 2,749,091, 256 16,677,805, 705 
Res. TH eLeT chee Ge Sporn eo <r Wer opt 16, 982, 687,035 3; 125,381, 333 2, 892,543,945 17, 215, 524, 423 
(EES 2 cts eae eet ter rma 17, 785, 416, 854 8,519, 418, 503 2,781, 269,785 18, 523, 565, 572 
NS I he nd at Re Soe OD eee 17, 554, 527, 504 3, 239, 535, 681 2,811,573, 960 17,982, 489, 225 
DEEL. saat Jee SNe ne ee 19,513,933,811 | 3,781,212,944 | 3,143,126,437 | 20, 152,020,318 
195638 

Mepetable products... sc os. deiccsccssonccuces 2,861, 852,540 313, 486, 623 215, 256, 488 2,960, 082, 675 
Bpetnint Prouucts «tect... eee 1,907, 739, 874 63, 479, 972 105, 098, 959 1, 866, 120, 887 
Textiles and textile products.................. 1, 598, 529,035 325,042, 464 21,030, 548 1,902,540, 951 
mrood and paper products.............06...06, 4,044, 274, 969 211,399, 363 1, 447,697, 494 2,807,976, 838 
inomand iteproducts..<.2.)s..0) 00.2 4,928, 087,306 2,161,115, 279 314, 406, 192 6, 774, 796, 393 
Non-ferrous metal products....:.............. 2,952,350, 337 438,698, 501 737, 267, 814 2,653, 781,024 
Non-metallic mineral products............... 1,949, 765, 214 321,902,276 129, 124, 824 2,142,542, 666 
Chemicals and allied products................ 1,068, 993, 907 286, 375, 289 182, 854, 337 1,172,514, 859 
Miscellaneous industries...................... 325, 155, 804 517, 537, 946 109,038,121 733, 655, 629 
Cot SPS bh og nk ee 21,636, 748,986 | 4,639,037,713 | 3,261,774,777 23,014, 011, 922 


SE eee ee es 


1 In 1952 gross value of products was replaced by selling value of factory shipments; see text on p. 626. 2 Fig- 
ures for the years 1929 and 1933 are for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31 of the following years; for 1939-56 they are 
for the calendar year. Net imports are total imports less foreign products re-exported. 3 Consumption 
figures for the major standard industrial classification groups (see p. 635) cannot be calculated because statistics of 
imports and exports are compiled on the component material classification basis. - 


Subsection 2.—Value and Volume of Manufactured Production 


Value of Manufactured Production.—In the interpretation of manufacturing 
values over a number of years, variations in the level of prices must be borne in mind. In 
recent years owing to large changes in prices, unadjusted value series used in isolation 
have become increasingly inadequate as indicators of economic trends. Consequently 
interest has shifted to measures of volume. The range of prices since 1929, on the base 
period 1935-39 = 100, is as follows:— 


Price Index of 
General Fully or 
Year Wholesale Chiefly 
Price Index Manufactured 
Products 
(ss ala deja ela ke ard ae elie beacailh  il lde Ieaet leedeae  a 124.6 IDR: 7 
2 so Vk gee ee Te aa eS ee 87.4 93.3 
“IDLY co 2 aatt OURS mag eras tat ave 9 1 a a ee 99.2 101.9 
LE EES Se NT eh ek a ee 130.6 129.1 
eae tS AAS NS ret ARTE eco, 2 Ee ae me 138.9 138.0 
ES EET, Seat Oe oe De Fr ee Cee ne 198.3 199.2 
tee a eel Leg ee 226.0 230.7 
Th a aN Se UR ink aN Sam ie I SD 220.7 228.8 
be CRUE SA AIS bo Mee iar i cpemilinc o ya oe i ge 217.0 224.2 
a, MaRS Tag EES ae ect ache OO i 218.9 224.5 
So Betsey ca 3.82 cL RRO, SRO TIRSRLL A Lies 225.6 231.5 
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Volume of Manufactured Production.—Real income is ultimately measured in 
goods and services so that the growth of the volume of manufacturing production, as 
distinguished from its value, becomes a matter of great significance. The important thing 
to know is whether consumers are getting more goods and services and not whether they 
are expending more dollars and cents. The field of industrial production, because of its 
dominating position in the national economy, has attracted increasing attention and this 
in turn has resulted in the need for more accurate measurements of physical output. 


During the past few years the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has been engaged 
in the reconstruction of the index of industrial production* which was first published 
in 1926 and later subjected to several major revisions. The latest reconstruction was 
made possible by the availability of a great deal of basic data. Annual statistics valuable 


for this project have been collected by the Bureau from the end of World War I to the ~ 


present and the scope of the monthly information has been greatly expanded. Applying 


methods developed through the experience of the past quarter-century, it has been possible — 


to compute an index with a fair measure of accuracy from 1935 to the present. 

The manufacturing sector is divided, at the major group level, into durable manu- 
factures and non-durable manufactures, for the reason that the movement of durable 
goods normally varies from that of non-durables. ‘There tends to be greater fluctuation 
in durables from prosperity to depression, the demand for non-durables being more constant. 


5.—Index of the Total Volume of Manufactured Production classified on the Basis of 
Durable and Non-durable Goods, 1947-56 


(1935-39 = 100) 
Nors.—Figures for the years 1935-46 are given in the 1955 Year Book, p. 641. 


i eee 


Non- Non- 
Durable All Durable All 
Year ee Manu- Manu- Year ara Manu- Manu- 
Fogere iets factures factures fackones factures factures 
LOLS ae eon ett 192, 233.5 207.7 (Oey ue ebtease 215.2 294.9 246.3 
1 eo thy Teta nay ohare 197.1 244.4 2155 SUS es Va ie od ee reat ae 224.1 323.9 263.0 
DO Ce hcp beeen peat 198.2 246.3 217.0 1 Ope erent pA Hf 297.7 251.4 
LO5O Me acre ees 208.3 259.1 228.1 GS eet ce cote 23002 324.8 270.1 
1951 eee eee 214.0 285.9 242.1 1O5GSS... Bae ee 245.6 348.9 285.9 


The period 1947-56 was characterized by unprecedented industrial expansion. The 
end of hostilities in 1945 and the subsequent reconversion to peacetime production were 
attended by declines in output but the upward trend was resumed in 1947. The rate 
of advance slackened moderately in 1948 and 1949 but regained most of its 1947 impetus 
in 1950 when the outbreak of hostilities in Korea resulted in heavy anticipatory buying 
on the part of consumers and in growing expenditures for national defence. A remarkable 
feature is that in 1952 the index of the volume of manufacturing production stood at 
246.3, having surpassed the record wartime level of 242.3 established in 1944. The index 
continued to advance in 1953, dropped somewhat in 1954 but moved upward again to a 
new high of 285.9 in 1956. The improvement in the latest years was the result of accelerated 
spending on capital goods particularly stimulating the durable goods industries, the 
improvement in the export demand for many Canadian manufactured commodities, and 
the impact on consumer goods industries of increased population and higher labour income. 


Durable Manufactures.—In the postwar period the volume index of durable manu- 
factures has shown a steady advance, except for 1954, reaching a high of 348.9 in 1956. 
All groups in the sector reported higher levels of production than in 1955. The greatest 


* For a description of the methods used in constructing the index and a description of its scope, see DBS 
Reference Paper No. 34. Revised Index of Industrial Production, 1935-1951. 
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increase of 14.1 p.c. was made by the iron and steel products group, followed by non- 
metallic mineral products with 11.5 p.c. The transportation equipment group, the only 
group in this sector reporting a decline in 1955, increased 6.0 p.c. in 1956. The electrical 
apparatus and supplies group followed its continuously upward trend with a 2.8-p.c. 
increase, and wood products reported a modest rise of 0.5 p.c. In the latter group, the 
increased volume of wood products needed to satisfy the requirements of the domestic 
boom in construction was just about counterbalanced by a decline in export sales. 


6.—Indexes of the Volume of Manufactured Production of the Groups Comprised 
within the Durable Manufactures Classification, 1947-56 


(1935-39 = 100) 
Nors.—Indexes for the years 1935-46 are given in the 1954 Year Book, p. 630. 
Seeeeoaeoaoe——<=<——owOoOonassoeossoaonoDoOoOomomDoDomemeomemome eo 


Non- Electrical Non- 
aie Wood ee Sas air ectle ferrous Apparatus | metallic 
Products Pp Metal and Mineral 


Products | Equipment Products Supplies Products 


195.6 249.9 239.5 182.8 316.8 269.8 
200.7 270.4 232.6 201.6 328.5 283.7 
202.3 264.5 243.9 200.5 333.8 284.4 
215.1 263.2 262.2 212.8 367.6 314.6 
220.6 292.2 315.0 234.7 392.3 342.1 
214.1 292.7 373.1 232.2 393.1 346.1 
235.3 290.8 436.3 243.3 486.7 399.0 
230.3 251.8 354.9 246.7 477.8 409.5 
255.1 287.3 350.7 270.9 535.2 471.5 
256.5 327.8 371.9 285.7 550.3 525.9 


Non-durable Manufactures—The trend of output among the individual groups of 
the non-durable sector of manufacturing in the postwar period was visibly smoother than 
in the durable sector although the general trend was the same—except for 1954 no inter- 
ruption occurred in the upward movement of production. Unlike durable goods, non- 
durable commodities are mostly consumer goods and are less influenced by sudden changes 
in the international situation or the capital investment programs of producers and govern- 
ments. By 1956 the non-durables index of output had reached 245.6, the highest on 
record. All groups except textiles reported increased activity in 1956 as compared with 
1955, the highest being reported by the petroleum and coal group with a 14.7-p.c. rise. 
Leather products reversed a long-term downward trend to record an 8.2-p.c. increase, 
second highest among the non-durables. 


7.—Indexes of the Volume of Manufactured Production of the Groups Comprised 
within the Non-durable Manufactures Classification, 1947-56 


(1935-39 = 100) 
Nore.—Indexes for the years 1935-46 are given in the 1954 Year Book, p. 629. 
a Ooeeoooooooooeeeeeeeeeeeee 


aiere: Be: ae 33 au aziile 
an ubber eather roducts 
Year Foods Beverages Tobacco Products Products (except 
Products Clothing) 
cc ceinei 181.5 249.4 211.9 230.7 148.7 172.9 
IE Ts .. 2c. avdad 183.0 270.9 215.8 227.6 129.6 180.2 
NP ceo oye searescsos wie's 180.3 285.7 224.4 208.5 133.5 186.0 
ya alin a aa 183.6 282.9 Jide) 251.9 126.8 212.4 
Bere eer 8 eee: es 188.7 297.7 21222 264.3 117.0 208.6 
es win knee 195.5 323.6 242.3 246.4 128.0 184.1 
a ie la i ma 194.0 336.6 269.6 264.2 136.7 187.6 
ES ESR ee eee 198.1 328.6 279.3 252.6 128.6 161.0 
cc's vam 203.0 358.3 303.3 296.3 136.7 185.3 
ME oo cic cose voces ccccs 205.3 376.5 325.5 , 818.5 147.9 182.4 
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7.—Indexes of the Volume of Manufactured Production of the Groups Comprised . 
within the Non-durable Manufactures Classification, 1947-56—concluded ; 


So eS eee 
ee nnn En 


Printing, 
Clothing Paper Publishing | Products of Chemicals, 
Year (Textile Prats ia an Petroleum and Allied 
and Fur) ue Allied and Coal Products 
Industries 
OATS St eee Gath: eee are 147.7 207.4 163.3 181.2 245.5 
TOER ee Pe ore co ce ee ee. Sor ae 156.0 Parlay 177.2 199.0 243.2 
19498 ee eet oe ote 159.4 Noe 183.8 218.0 239.5 
1LO5O ete ce. Se Be arena te eee 155.7 230.4 195.3 243.5 PAST I 
LOB Lene ate citer ren hie ae Meverekeae 149.7 247.8 194.7 274.9 267.8 
TOG IS Fe ae i ee eee 154.4 23050 192.4 295.1 272.4 
QB ee ck aw Bencccecnorebsvoxtivens fercuoemie uaees 167.3 244.7 204.8 324.3 284.4 
DEO ie dpieer ey Cnr eeriee oeeaaS Bis oars 145.4 254.4 214.8 336.9 285.0 
GSS heey See ere oe ea ates stots epee 149.0 267.7 219.5 385.4 291.8 
19056 shee. ot eee ees 156.0 279.7 236.9 442.2 300.7 


Section 2.—Manufactured Production Variously Classified 


Subsection 1.—Manufactures classified by Industrial Groups 
and Individual Industries 


Manufacturing production in Canada, after a downward adjustment in 1954, began | 
to move upward in the summer of 1955 and continued to improve at an accelerated rate 
throughout 1956. The selling value of factory shipments for that year was the highest 
on record at $21,636,748,986, exceeding the 1955 total by 10.9 p.c. and the 1953 total, 
the previous peak, by 21.7 p.c. However, about half of the gain over 1955 was accounted 
for by higher prices, the actual increase in the physical volume of production amounting 
to 5.4 p.c. In employment the record was not quite so impressive. Although a record 
number of persons were employed in 1956, the increase over 1955 was 4.2 p.c. and over the 
high point of 1953 only 2.0 p.c. Salaries and wages paid in 1956 at $4,570,692,190, and 
value added by manufacture, at $9,605,424,579, were also the highest on record. 


Heavy investment in facilities for the production of durable goods was reflected in 
output in 1956. Production of pig iron rose from 3,215,367 tons in 1955 to 3,568,203 tons, 
steel ingots and castings from 4,534,672 tons to 5,301,202 tons, aluminum from 612,543 tons 
to 620,321 tons, nickel from 174,928 tons to 178,515 tons, cement from 4,404,480 tons to 
5,021,683 tons, and motor vehicles from 452,114 units to 471,350 units. Export demand 
for Canadian manufactured goods was particularly apparent in newsprint, whisky, 
aluminum and its products, copper and its products, aircraft, lead and its products, non- 
farm machinery and synthetic plastics, all of which showed substantial increases in pro- 
duction over 1955. Exports of wood pulp, nickel, automobiles and parts, artificial crude 
abrasives, and zinc and its products were moderately higher, while exports of planks and 
boards, red cedar shingles, veneer and plywood, wheat flour, farm machinery and fertilizers 
were considerably lower. 


The magnitude of the development that has taken place in Canadian manufacturing 
in the postwar years is strikingly illustrated by the increase of 50.6 p.c. in the physical — 
volume of manufactured products between 1946 and 1956, as compared with an increase 
of 31 p.c. in the population. It is noteworthy that the increase in the volume of durable 
goods produced was 70.1 p.c. as against an increase of 36.3 p.c. in non-durables. 


With only one exception, all groups in both the durable and non-durable goods 
sectors recorded marked advances in volume output in the ten-year period; the exception 
was leather products which showed a decline of 11.9 p.c. Among durable goods, the most 
striking advance was made by the non-metallic mineral products group, with an increase 
of 137.5 p.c., followed by electrical apparatus and supplies with 122.5 p.c., non-ferrous — 
metal products 78.5 p.c., transportation equipment 67.9 p.c., iron and steel products — 
47.3 p.c. and wood products 46.6 p.c. 
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Among the non-durables, the greatest advance was achieved by the products of the 
petroleum and coal group with 164.3 p.c. Rubber and rubber products followed with an 
increase of 101.6 p.c., printing, publishing and allied industries with 64.7 p.c., beverages 
60.6 p.c., tobacco and tobacco products 59.2 p.c., paper products 48.1 p.c., chemicals and 
allied products 26.5 p.c., foods 15.9 p.c., textiles 12.8 p.c., and clothing 2.0 p.c. 


8.—Percentage Variations in Employment, Salaries and Wages and Selling Value of Factory 
Shipments in the Main Industrial Groups, 1956 Compared with 1955 


1956 Compared with 1955 


Number Salaries Selling Value 
Industrial Group fe) and of Factory 
Employees Wages Shipments 
p.c. p.c p.c. 

SISTA GU DE VOLAY OS atone ocak neeeis cone eet are SE ee oo, ahh ee + 1.6 + 6.6 + 5.9 
PRUE BE TGPADOD- PEOOUCES aia tls x wba Rede ves «lo abe oocle es + 0.9 + 2.9 — 4.7 
Ee DENTS: pint atest ede Gai Result Ak 0S esis at a ame Sea + 5.6 +11.4 +10.3 
SRD OLESEOUUCUS NI sie tric. os oe ins ee be AE es + 2.6 + 8.7 + 8.7 
ELAS Ae Se ie Ge i See ee ee oie ee ee + 2.5 + 6.1 + 4.4 
Ramat eae TANULIGe Seattey critic Ters cok GPs ara tns eas A St es tee sa atop tice ss + 1.2 + 5.1 + 6.4 
BOUIN se eA one + 0.1 + 6.0 + 7.2 
Wood products + 1.4 + 6.2 + 5.2 
Paper products + 4.4 +10.6 + 7.6 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........................0.. + 4.0 + 8.4 +11.1 
MERORATICUA LOCI DNOGUCES hyn canal aor eont ed ong eka mide cee eee + 8.4 +14.8 +22.9 
EMMA OCLATLOM OGUIDINGD Unk sce cite secs wsceme des cheats deta oe + 7.2 +12.9 +12.4 
PRESELETCOUSTINICLA PrOGUCtS. 2h vminkitesrs cate pd alate Ge ues eee alee. + 5.2 + 9.6 +14.5 
Electrical apparatus and supplies...............0.ceesecceeevaeeueeee + 9.2 +17.6 +13.3 
Pron-Mmetallic minéral Products oe:s.0.6/<s seen dane ae nse svg sseeane nutes + 3.1 + 9.3 +11.4 
BereRATICLS OL speLLOlouIn ANG! COBMS sa uicccsnesls «sh cc sc oentie Gat aeeetene sens + 1.1 +12.8 +18.6 
SBTEECRIS. ABE GUO DLOGUCES 6 5 5.4 serve fale ca +s wdad.sinve ncowiney darne othe « + 1.9 + 8.4 + 6.4 
NEMA TUITION seers ot ccm ctanck. Gane. «2 aio. Sie fe os na ee + 6.1 +12.4 +15.3 
Agerages, AN Groups... dec- sds ctecham ts hehe ee eens + 4.2 +10.3 +10.9 


§.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Industrial Group, 1945-56 


Nore.—Figures for 1946, 1948 and 1950 will be found in the 1952-53 Year Book, pp. 611-613; those for 1952 in the 
1955 edition, pp. 645-647; for 1953 in the 1956 edition, pp. 636-638; and for 1954 in the 1957-58 edition, pp. 644-645. 


Estab- ae Salaries Cost at Plant Value Gross 
Industrial Group and Year lish- i .. and of Materials | Added by Value of 
ments | POyees Wages Used Manufacture Products! 
No No. $ $ $ $ 
Foods and Beverages— 
OADM REIMER Sic iets. hSivte.e Raleie es 8,872 | 156,396 | 224,908,882 | 1,336,820,028 | 558,247,045 | 1,921,774,601 
ULE oo oon ih Oe es Pa 8, 869 167, 865 276,245,015 | 1,656,529,086 695,092,932 | 2,383,975, 675 
OL a ee Se ae, en 8,558 170,024 332,536,319 | 2,009,246,062 834,017,547 | 2,882,581, 753 
OE 53.5 SOR Re ee ee 8,388 172, 493 392,859,435 | 2,419,206,798 985,240, 884 | 3, 450,030,515 
PEEP NETS 8 oe hits af GY «a! aut ds 8,134 180,085 498,786,577 | 2,3819,782,949 | 1,257,652,677 | 3,614,315, 616 
LOS EL 3 ot, IIe AO ai ea 8,023 | 183,008 | 531,634,259 | 2,474,174,069 | 1,311,492,763 | 3,826, 702,255 
Tobacco and Tobacco 
Products— 
1945 86 12,164 15,738,041 79,176,519 42,985,992 122,543, 932 
91 10, 880 16,234,772 97,121,002 49,221,094 146, 793,011 
72 10, 686 21,896,378 118,357, 196 58,529,226 172, 420,213 
62 9, 826 24, 488, 218 119,590,053 59,033,325 179,177,093 
56 9,529 29,446, 891 163, 027, 885 88, 652,932 250, 933,785 
51 9,613 30,308,855 | 150,111,499 88, 298, 796 239, 242,872 
55 23,490 39,111,477 78,500, 892 98, 836, 225 181, 413, 226 
60 23,475 46,613, 893 82,934, 625 110,673,007 196, 307, 734 
62 20,729 48,172,207 73, 895, 718 101,705,513 178, 503,559 
67 23,054 64, 357, 696 146,951, 650 161, 184, 980 311,678,489 
82 21,913 73,774, 964 137,074, 770 187,029,017 822,412,379 
91 23, 136 82,154,889 | 160,686,586 | 198,602,139 355,583,815 


1 In 1952 gross value of products was replaced by selling value of factory shipments; see text on p. 626. 
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9.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Industrial Group, 1945-56— continued 


Salaries 
and 
Wages 


Cost at Plant 


of Materials 
Used 


Value 
Added by 
Manufacture 


Gross 
Value of 
Products! 


A ee —— So 


Em- 
ployees 
No. 
34,123 
35, 724 
34,900 
31,578 
30,575 
31,384 
SNE DEE drainer a) NTS SP 66,011 
sly, Std WARE A ia cs CA MeN cSt cic 73,979 
ON rehis iia Wl NTE Seki New Neon 71,713 
eae hee Pan SIEE RAI Heer UN Ors OLE 81,710 
SR ES hi ra Perr AD ant 69, 144 
ni yA erga, 8 candesartan oo RRR 70,873 
SE fret MAE RECA OG EOE 99,959 
eae a, ey resi ed 110,329 
bE eyed wee tek me SR Er, SADA 117,752 
pce RNA RLS Rie tae emits ay Cree 115, 733 
Re Hees a Sean ron, Gon ake 111,344 
RP Gre cet pe antenna, Cb ieeeietoiets 111,712 
See ME AAAS RR ABN Picker acrti 93, 209 
ip NG NM ROSE oye eerie A Geer 120, 434 
OR A MeN Oe Settee eat itn stehe ss 121,632 
eet or Bre Se ee oxcaicR er a 131,278 
pede NOSIRTH JS ac tnet ey Seater in cinch 133, 673 
Way) a se eat rs. etd MRS ee 135, 583 
Dae hdd PRI ee sc atatd Ceedatens 60, 819 
Wikeg ik Oe eh See cea 73,445 
Bee LP + an oo ag thd aol 76,471 
Dh Meek, bale coBee Stes aire eo ieke 82, 889 
Ca es ae haat tec 89, 750 
5, asa eR eet arnt ternn reine 93, 705 
Printing, Publishing and 
Allied Industries— 
1.945 ee ORs er yh treater 43,565 
194 Fie ah a 2k eee era eee 52,096 
POA ORNS cick Ae cate eeete late a elereaens 61, 834 
195) ee ee ee ete 64, 694 
TT. Aas Bad de COO COO OU 69, 602 
Io hg acaeerenthess oa gio GIS MSE RCUENE. 8 ice 72,361 
Iron and Steel Products— 
19450 eee oC fare eres 169,278 
TOATA See fee mace ex toteveqeversterte 162,399 
1O40 Bee. Fy, a Rr ale eeu ection 163, 622 
MOB 1 ala &. Roe erence eroctene te erevers 183, 323 
1055 See eGR Sioa ee es 181,700 
TOS Gores, science Sette rcoateloterstere oun 196,918 
Transportation Equipment— 

OV ch ae gis i ae aR a 8 154, 844 
DAT eta) SE Sarees) needs leoentter 104, 348 
TOAQU. SSS . oe Weeacerlerstovanouseretenne 104, 750 
ODL Seen sc oe iets a eirie title ole rears 122,517 
LOSS PROS ey i Bile toon 131,789 
O56 Re. see ete toe: 141,257 

Non-ferrous Metal Products— 

Gab ROR ae tener acee oa ances 44,221 
SY caret eG SE ee Ses Se natch 43,344 
1949055 &, Hah deere en ctns ceniaetets 44,698 
MOGs Wee chee eters ciate erateteietne ieieereie 50,114 
LOD SM rate Sel Ree ee ee aree aerate 53, dll 
LO5GR Roane be ene. tere 56,071 


$ 


43 , 268, 635 
52,628,612 
59, 699, 886 
59, 668, 764 
68,970,276 
74,970,034 


88, 372,939 
116, 228, 736 
156, 166,554 
185,030, 489 
187,805,044 
199,327,510 


131, 478, 496 
166,951,727 
206, 512,782 
222,364, 947 
243, 644, 687 
257, 854, 168 


119, 833, 932 
186, 467,946 
224,902, 644 
283 , 062, 074 
354, 439, 897 
376, 349, 267 


109,627,174 
168, 632, 394 
208, 348, 621 
276,521,006 
349,777,049 
386, 886, 416 


74,257,775 
101,611, 652 
141,489, 984 
170, 828, 730 
234,579, 858 
254,372, 125 


313,966, 173 
334, 044, 246 
413, 227,553 
547,314,615 
667, 657,079 
766,376,087 


326, 748, 794 
230, 898, 680 
270, 852, 111 
368, 106, 433 
490, 434, 996 
553,571, 826 


81,889,942 
91,046, 568 
114,591, 106 
150, 733,704 
201, 109, 879 
220,369, 740 


$ 


95,006,015 
123,894, 474 
117, 869, 462 
135,114, 110 
108,961, 619 
123,790, 832 


217, 289, 281 
289, 986, 732 
339, 644, 950 
495,304, 102 
408, 890, 576 
430, 420,090 


251,899, 847 
311,018, 817 
371, 128, 833 
405,347,118 
435, 588, 452 
483,175,047 


240, 482,275 
398, 854, 196 
436, 637, 453 
610, 807,577 
723,815,493 
788, 465, 324 


255, 265,326 
410, 456, 570 
494,300,501 
683, 488, 653 
793,008, 069 
885, 056, 261 


52,655, 848 
82,585, 466 
124, 684,351 
152,753, 412 
199, 161,743 
225, 201,594 


395, 624,098 
451, 289,335 
619,499, 256 
860, 565, 510 
1,005,246,993 
1,315,813,753 


498, 241, 686 
426,573,091 
584, 064, 330 
870,178,794 
1,117,768,836 
1,286,297,404 


337, 872,041 
434,517,197 
537,218, 214 
797,412,763 
974,792, 188 
1,128,961,556 


$ 


71,297,713 
86,646,061 
91, 157,684 
84, 885,048 
107,215,340 
112, 857, 380 


165, 689,522 
215,170,493 
285,641,367 
337, 936, 447 
314, 533,385 
323, 820, 707 


222,307,384 
300,527,093 
352, 741, 236 
370,672,177 
401,110, 652 
418, 424,063 


208, 979, 657 
365, 050, 228 
393, 928,758 
529,300,377 
631, 857, 981 
646, 223,303 


241,121, 150 
443,374, 435 
532, 288, 636 
827,924, 962 
867, 261, 587 
908, 726,918 


132,385, 988 
178, 667,051 
250, 162,704 
295, 642, 569 
415, 668, 242 
459, 224,177 


527, 473, 688 
580,342,444 
760,934, 249 
991,334, 800 
1,199,245,953 
1,429,985,145 


523,910,119 
366, 151,761 
466,529, 164 
657, 424, 400 
809,748, 007 
906, 154, 667 


180, 653, 076 
201, 162, 856 
289, 125,045 
406, 616, 836 
590,744, 048 
667, 853, 158 


$ 


167, 888, 463 
212,430, 165 
210, 804, 174 


221,882,794 — 


218.043, 090 
237,031, 985 


391, 182,025 
514, 844, 838 


636,824,130 . 


846, 477,303 
734,515,445 
766,977,127 


476,754,319 
614,594,703 
727.498, 836 
780,012,025 
839,548, 665 
898,919,689 


454, 447,165 
771, 403, 332 
840, 355, 634 


1, 153,376,772 
1,375,343, 554 
1) 446,612,560 


536, 859, 861 
911,238,813 


1,093, 060, 326 
1,589, 842, 162 
1,754,098, 505 
1,887, 611,000 


186, 945, 134 
263, 632, 152 
377, 908, 182 
452,142,515 
619, 828, 786 
688, 434, 263 


952, 482, 150 


1,064, 654, 410 
1,419, 145, 725 
1,904, 650, 130 
2, 242,717,918 
2,756, 769,477 


1,034, 666,913 


"803, 611,372 


1,063, 211,331 
1, 541, 589, 828 
I; 950, 410,035 
2. 192, 934, 975 


548, 853, 026 
668,074,514 
867, 043,028 


1,253, 599, 168 
1,626, 980,855 
1, 862, 156, 162 


1 In 1952 gross value of products was replaced by selling value of factory shipments; see text on p. 626. 
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§.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, by Industrial Group, 1945-56—concluded 
TSS eee 


é Estab-| py. Salaries Cost at Plant Value Gross 

Industrial Group and Year lish- lovede and of Materials | Added by Value of 

ments | P*OY Wages Used Manufacture | Products! 
No No. $ $ $ $ 
Electrical Apparatus and 

Supplies— 

NOS Me a. Sel ee hide £05 RUS 247 44,129 76, 468, 795 92,041,030 135,919, 899 230, 531, 874 
Ue ope Bis, Ue Se A 296 52,736 103, 891,016 162, 131, 266 200, 859, 040 366, 506, 203 
(UAE Ss GE 4 6 o8 Gb a 365 55,916 137,278, 521 212,460, 413 269, 341, 983 486, 286, 355 
LEU a eae Dee ae a BYR} 67,626 194,749,038 316,561,307 353, 602, 872 676, 008, 959 
Deine Sees Ad, Be. HES UTS. bee 468 76,244 264, 031, 474 477,655, 753 469,918, 651 962,615,012 
BUOG Re is hes Ae Ne ie SE Oe 473 83, 296 310, 522, 800 558, 249, 520 577,411,595 | 1,090, 194,175 

Non-metallic Mineral 
Products— 
20, 269 32,959, 877 41,488, 955 76,318, 456 130, 704, 796 
26, 443 50, 456, 143 66, 266, 546 115,277,990 201,786,910 
28,139 64,594,354 78, 401,065 143, 872,615 246, 457,799 
31,522 86,078,972 109,011,701 195, 348, 829 334, 875, 398 
38,949 131,006, 731 174, 489, 301 301, 656, 877 514, 118, 801 
40,165 143, 223, 163 206, 872, 491 322, 821,042 572,539,111 
11,532 22,904, 418 188, 899,911 65,637,131 270, 166, 984 
12,769 28,689, 932 257, 420, 851 84,073,746 361, 333,008 
14, 552 39,783, 500 391,036, 128 117,819,090 533,730,719 
OU OD SES ASO ne eo 82 15,598 51,947, 890 497 , 982,695 179, 872,590 709, 550,035 
PRE Ree a). t MAM OT ox oa SBS 106 17, 486 72,486, 559 704, 384, 995 417,349,989 | 1,160,824, 499 
_ TA) 5, IRIs DL Re cae ae 107 17,685 81,679,924 837, 826,914 489,299,180 | 1,377, 226, 103 
cals and Allied Products— 

NETO coe rote Che eR ek BEES 986 61,339 107,050, 824 228, 855, 956 252,944, 165 498, 630,798 
Ht Rie aes cers ct eet, PE e hiche: oie ae NE 1,046 39,237 | 78,993,517 238,310, 157 234, 056, 973 488, 307,293 
BPESeP its NOS dadeccse¥s 1,037 41,328 100, 690, 662 280,008, 945 288,171,551 587,398, 215 
MNS a ee ora Sia) Ristanc'are «(Acs sare 1,037 45, 664 131,310,151 366, 957, 695 384, 026, 141 776, 489, 391 
TIE GA a ae eS oes en 1,126 51, 856 185, 267, 943 480,104, 190 528,928,509 | 1,044,079,000 
“LEEDS ig RS Bits se ei he oe ee fot 52,821 200, 742, 647 527, 564, 227 556, 240, 754 | 1,111,233, 404 

Miscellaneous Industries— 
RETR Pla eT fos hac nt ois basa a 692 24,024 37, 187,275 83,549,139 59, 608, 689 144, 523,599 
Tete co Pyne c.c cia cis.o al die aes 800 22,247 36,291,117 44,390, 608 65, 708, 603 111, 532, 447 
Re en oo acs Bic ok 893 26,401 51,147,475 59,778, 187 94, 600, 066 156, 363, 321 
(HDL 83:5 ne, A iets 28,756 66,908, 755 87,292,415 120, 899, 546 210, 804, 555 
DPE RS Sed iE ae 1,524 31,511 89, 239, 630 114, 448, 353 164, 876, 649 283, 147, 866 
OFS. 2 SORE a ees er 1,556 33, 4382 100, 348, 480 138, 869, 722 187, 988, 792 326, 580,013 


1 In 1952 gross value of products was replaced by selling value of factory shipments; see text on p. 626. 


Detailed Statistics by Group and Individual Industries.—Table 10 presents 
detailed statistics for 1956 regarding the individual industries under which all industrial 
plants in Canada are classified. The industries are assembled under seventeen main 
groups according to the Standard Industrial Classification. 


In interpreting the statistics of individual industries it should be noted that the figures 
on employment, production, etc., do not refer to individual products but to all the products 
produced by an industry. For example, the value of production of the confectionery 
industry amounting to $119,455,419 in 1956 does not imply that this was the value of 
confectionery produced. What it means is that the firms whose principal product was 
confectionery had a value of production of $119,455,419. This figure, in addition to 
confectionery, includes all the subsidiary products made by these firms, such as chewing 
gum valued at $10,031,150, ice cream which was valued at $3,058,710, and bread and 
other bakery products valued at $838,310. Confectionery is also produced as a subsidiary 
product by firms credited to other industrial classifications. The quantities and values 
of the principal individual commodities produced are given in Table 11. Commodities 
produced in small quantities are not included, but the list covers approximately 75 p.c. 
of total production. 
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10.—Principal Statistics of Individual Manufacturing Industries, 1956 


1 Reported on a production basis. 


Estab- Hane Salaries Cost at Plant Value Selling Value 
Group and Industry lish- loween and of Materials Added by of Factory 
ments | Pye Wages Used Manufacture | Shipments 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Foods and Beverages..........---. 8,023 | 183,008 | 531,634,259 2,474,174,069 | 1,311,492,763 3,826, 702, 255 
Bakery Products— 
BISGUIES «2. See ee ele eee 46 6,191 15,127,721 37, 226, 249 38, 244, 500 76,610, 411 
Bread and other bakery pro- 
GUGES: <4 ar Bats ee 2,624 35, 456 93,759,028 | 145,925,800 | 150,249,262 306, 805, 298 
Beverages— 
Te wells wrens ieieiio getter 59 8,724 36,770, 347 53,046,993 161, 030, 802 215,897,007 ~ 
Carbonated beverages........ 535 7,766 23,055, 967 38, 910, 429 79, 268,993 121,340, 498 
Distilled Mouorse soe ce sec 21 5, 436 19,327, 549 51,134, 121 94,007, 432 144, 403,075 
WAneS th cote meee teeteie hare ous 19 526 1,991, 823 5, 262,701 7,446,994 13,315, 5384 
Canning and Processing— / 
Fish processing.........------ 489 14,348 27,621,174 | 104, 484, 253 73,064, 792 169, 936, 169 
Fruit and vegetable prepara- 
LIONS Es ce eae aes toes 446 16, 750 39,969,038 | 150,499,615 96,044,778 249, 883, 547 
Dairy Products— 
Butter and cheese..........-- 1,369 20, 1385 58,430,883 | 319,962,639 101, 805, 614 431, 255, 262 
@heese, PLOCesS.-). s.coee sien ee 17 1,091 3,513,810 21,931,375 5,368, 139 27, 434, 586 
Concentrated milk products... 30 1,524 4,778, 204 59, 087, 756 16, 883, 478 79,699, 486 
Dairy products, other........ 2 785 2,337, 436 6,949, 986 6, 096, 640 13,393,921 
Grain Mill Products— 
Feeds, stock and poultry, 

PLOPATEG 1. Pepi ieee an «4 oe 814 6,612 17,542,559 171,048, 793 47,033, 133 220,556, 245 ~ 
Mecdanilisn.eerera ae. aoe 577 1,617 3, 127, 654 23, 287, 892 6,364,304 | 30,401,561 
lour mull street eee 76 4,572 15, 102,725 187,100, 113 33,071,027 221,769,944 
Foods, breakiast.....2..-5-<5> 18 1,374 4,752,031 12,398, 876 18, 708, 988 30, 967, 880 

Meat Products— 
Animal oils and fats.......... 16 329 1,183, 210 2,450, 415 2,400, 120 5,174, 412 
Sausage and sausage casings. . 103 1,778 5,171,042 19, 419, 869 10, 204, 888 30, 133,379 
Slaughtering and meat packing 154 24, 667 90,471,885 | 667,993,524 171,398, 415 844, 888, 684 
Other Food Industries— 
Gontectioncryaem so ee. tore 229 9,706 23,399, 965 62, 858, 163 54,617,727 119, 455, 419 
Macaroni and kindred products 17 658 1,875,760 6,711, 530 5, 222,770 12,021,712 
Sugar refining..............-. 11 3, 285 11, 863, 845 96, 958, 985 30, 122, 828 126, 690, 159 
Miscellaneous food preparations 301 9,678 30, 460, 603 229, 523,992 102, 842, 139 334, 668, 066 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products. . 51 9,613 30,308,855 | 150,111,499 88,298, 796 239, 242,872 
Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes... 35 7, 828 26, 447, 523 89, 837, 143 79,120,370 169, 528, 803 
Tobacco processing and packing. . 16 1,785 3, 861,332 60, 274, 356 9,178, 426 69,714,069! 
Rubber Products............... 91 23,136 82,154,889 | 160,686,586 | 198,602,139 355,583,815 
Rubber goods (including foot- 
Wear BoM, mite eee eee eee 91 2omle6 82, 154, 889 160,686,586 | 198,602,139 355, 583, 815 
Leather Products............... 646 31,384 74,970,034 | 123,790,832 | 112,857,380 237,031,985 
Footwear, leather...........---- 259 20,181 46, 394, 642 66, 901, 254 69,992, 895 136, 681, 737 
Gloves and mittens, leather..... 69 1, 857 3,625, 203 5,991, 660 5,906, 228 11, 737, 959 
Noeather tanminorr ssc. tcc BBs 3,973 12,520,734 32, 584, 209 18, 332,391 51, 858, 497 
Belting, leather..........-..+--- 11 142 460, 626 687, 417 738, 214 1,446, 716 
Boot and shoe findings, leather. . 33 656 1, 705, 330 3,641, 554 2,608, 299 6, 267,090 
Miscellaneous leather goods, n.é.s. 221 4,575 10, 263, 499 13, 984, 738 15, 279, 353 29,039, 986 
MextilSs one co tee sea he erin ee 965 70,873 | 199,327,510 | 430,420,090 323,820, 707 766,977,127 
Cotton Goods— 
Gotton! thres diaaase sees ii 11 955 2,415,571 5,554, 485 5,383, 647 10, 521, 041 
Cotton yarn and cloth........ 50 21,939 59, 458, 812 144, 017,345 87,365,325 236, 360, 054 
Miscellaneous cotton goods.... 14 610 1,910,312 5,343,473 3,322, 504 8,689,181 
Woollen Goods— 
Carpets, mats and rugs....... 19 1,709 4,910,343 10, 878, 118 8,632,981 19,279, 651 
NWVoollen clothe saserieeiee err 71 6,914 17, 203, 434 31,162,821 25,172,743 57,644,516 . 
Woollen yarn eesti ee err 41 3,016 7,685, 299 22,115, 453 12,673, 282 34, 468, 669 
Miscellaneous woollen goods... 34 2,205 7,257,383 19,112,965 15,300,073 34, 862,778 
Synthetic textiles and silk...... 47 15, 694 49,115, 583 76, 492,980 79,629,177 161, 161, 495 
Other Primary Textiles— 
Dyeing and finishing of textiles 54 2,055 6, 131, 227 4,275,761 9,954, 451 15,017,121 
Narrow fabrics........--«..-- 50 2,198 5,614,352 9, 424, 066 9, 267,827 18, 889, 090 
Other Textile Industries— 
Automobile accessories, fabric 19 991 3, 220, 417 8,675, 890 4,841,966 13, 700, 631 
Awnings, tents and sails....... 142 1,787 3,682, 823 9,574, 039 6, 321, 753 15,931,995 
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10.—Principal Statistics of Individual Manufacturing Industries, 1956—continued 


Estab- 
Group and Industry lish- 
ments 
No. 
Textiles—concluded 
Other Textile Industries—concl. 
Bags, cotton and jute......... 36 
. Cordage, rope and twine...... 15 
Embroideries, pleating, hem- 
BUiGnIMS ete. os, 4%... Ls bee 161 
Oilcloth, linoleum and other 
Posted cabrio: tise) hs ak 16 
Miscellaneous textiles, n.e.s.... 185 
Knitting Mills................... 286 
BMPETOMEEY oc Seek ieee. s see 123 
Knitted goods.................. 163 
MBIREREE 8.5 S B Ail iolin a 8 BSE 2,525 
Men’s, Women’s and Children’s 
lothing— 
Clothing, children’s factory... 191 
Clothing, men’s factory....... 551 
Clothing, women’s factory... . 683 
Clothing contractors, men’s... 152 
Clothing contractors, women’s 114 
Miscellaneous Clothing— 
DDE eas | See ae er 42 
Fur dressing and dyeing....... 16 
Un PONUS Ma. ee Sho. d.5.8 522 
Gloves and mittens, fabric.... 11 
Haterand ¢apss: JG. 6... 6 4oSs8 156 
Oiled and waterproofed cloth- 
BE ORORIR A GN R yee ti A be) 13 
SCRDING ARLES, Cc 386. sk. os 74 
mood Products.................. 11,103 
WNPPHTUUTEC. coat oes cake chs 1,890 
Saw and Planing Mills— 
Flooring, hardwood........... 27 
Sash, door and planing mills...| 1,805 
Batinilisce sie. A ee 6, 629 
Veneers and plywoods........ a 
Other Wood Industries— 
Beekeepers’ and poultrymen’s 
SUPOLCS 8, cee Re 7 
Boxes and baskets, wood..... 172 
RPOODETALE. See. ocdone. 62 
ENCES CES. See Oa 11 
Lasts, trees and shoe findings. . 15 
Morticians’ goods............. 59 
Woodénware.......:.......... 30 
REPOCRUIENING sco. ol. 62 
Miscellaneous wood products, 
WUE A RE ND oe ae 262 
Paper Products.................. 568 
oxes and bags, paper........... 215 
Samiand paper. .i...2...2....05 126 
EEDA DEL celeb slates ticks ce qeckee 25 
Miscellaneous paper goods....... 202 
Printing, Publishing and 
Allied Industries............ 4,585 
Commercial Printing— 
Printing and bookbinding..... 1, 840 
rade composition............ 50 
Engraving, Stereotyping and Al- 
lie dustries— 
Engraving, stereotyping and 
Blectrotyping..............- 151 
Eathographing:............... 85 


1 Reported on a production basis, 


~ es 


Em- 


8,930 
12,983 


89,799 


7,530 
32,041 
25, 821 

5,151 

2,621 


3,895 
1,052 
4,651 

724 
4,314 


447 
1 ’ 552 


135, 583 
32,724 


ToL 
19,942 
57,078 
11,596 


72,361 


25,357 
1,070 


4, 608 
4, 433 


Salaries 
and 
Wages 


2,887, 484 
3,812,114 


3,907, 274 


10,028,012 
10, 087,070 


49,637,957 
21,900, 594 
27,737, 363 


208, 216, 211 


14, 488, 811 
75, 171, 948 
63, 223, 780 
9,429,131 
4,323, 235 


7,923,989 
3,255, 946 
14, 165, 957 
1, 164, 585 
10, 559, 954 


1,082, 446 
3, 426, 434 


376,349, 267 
93, 468,751 


4,752, 469 
54,704,518 
153, 809, 204 
36, 803, 115 


104,721 
9,496, 426 
1, 698, 871 

270, 995 
1, 471, 853 
3, 453, 426 
1,381, 234 
3,030, 729 


11,902,955 


386, 886, 416 
48, 851,694 
297,571,944 

9,111,747 
31,351,031 


254,372,125 


83, 403, 430 
4,103,390 


20, 258, 277 
16, 899,713 


Cost at Plant 


of Materials 
Used 


23,705, 742 
9,024, 435 


3,299,917 


18, 357, 833 
29,404,767 


83,926,020 
24,902, 486 
59,023, 534 


399, 249,027 


32,030, 598 
155, 425, 652 
132, 860, 064 

1, 468, 665 
450,955 


11, 494, 745 
1,057, 850 
39,044, 908 
2,423,958 
13, 236, 627 


2,496, 193 
7, 258, 812 


788, 465, 324 
148,015, 272 


12,057, 352 
151, 697, 647 
350, 745, 728 

71,621,361 


238, 167 
14, 161,063 
4,787, 106 
237,755 

1, 421, 848 
4, 289, 501 
1, 890, 083 
3,815, 760 


23, 486, 681 


885, 056, 261 
150, 435, 248 
625, 205, 442 
22, 439, 088 
86,976, 483 


225,201,594 


81, 272,057 
489, 485 


8,300, 429 
21, 163, 128 


Value 
Added by 
Manufacture 


5,343,749 
7,934, 809 


5,999, 507 


16,074, 896 
20, 602,017 


81,158,559 
35,337,725 
45, 820, 834 


337,265,504 


25,781,544 
118,934, 426 
106, 186,011 

11,523,735 

5,916, 298 


15, 836, 565 
5,096, 238 
21,886,544 
2,185,780 
16,385, 000 


1,805, 044 
5,728,319 


646, 223,303 
148, 496, 496 


7,751,539 
89, 172, 259 
279,710, 804 
67,947,325 


171, 480 
14,351,376 
2,255,092 

392, 837 
2,388,700 
5, 606, 379 
2,115, 866 
4,694, 221 


21, 168,979 


908,726,918 
90,933,771 
736, 346, 393 
18, 102,095 
63,344, 659 


459, 224,177 


139, 473, 551 
6,006, 932 


30, 516, 932 
29, 240,021 


639 


Selling Value 


of Factory 
Shipments 


a ey (eee ee 


29, 108, 048 
17, 155, 868 


9,314, 899 


35, 068, 889 
49, 803, 201 


165,149,727 
60, 629, 285 
104, 520, 442 


733, 769, 962 


57, 644, 337 
272,145,915 
237,611, 438 

13, 151, 560 

6, 454, 292 


27,682,743 
6, 241,696 
61, 126,085 
4,651, 618 
29,742, 506 


4,357,077 
12,960, 695 


1, 446, 612, 560 


297,554, 404 


19, 818, 255 
243, 381, 166 
639,414,360! 
137, 580, 874 


416,954 
28, 829, 565 
7,119, 153 

656,577 
3, 834, 819 
9,902,378 
4,116,500 
8, 583, 508 


45, 404, 047 


1,887, 611,900 


241, 444, 038 


1, 453, 441, 726 


41,674,762 
151,050, 474 


688, 434, 263 


221,879,981 
6, 569, 207 


39,035, 803 
50, 612, 681 


640 
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10.—Principal Statistics of Individual Manufacturing Industries, 1956—continued ~ 


Estab- 
Group and Industry lish- 
ments 
No. 
Printing, Publishing and Allied 
Industries—concluded 
Printing and Publishing— 
Printing and publishing....... 768 
Publishing (only) of periodicals} 1,691 
Iron and Steel Products......... 2,963 
Agricultural implements........ 71 
Boilers, tanks and platework.... 103 
Bridge and structural steel work. 51 
Gasbines, iron emcee cee. ae 199 
Hardware, tools and cutlery.... 392 
Heating and cooking apparatus. . 117 
Machinery, household, office and 
SEOTO Mee sich te Rast See 74 
Machinery, industrial........... 329 
Machine shopsscccceissjieeel> ceria 683 
Machine tools ..oieiscuroeie sams 11 
Primary iron and steel.......... 50 
Sheet metal products........... 381 
Wire and wire goods............ 133 
Miscellaneous iron and steel pro- 
BETA es eG AO as OOO COMO SOS 369 
Transportation Equipment..... 591 
Aircraft and parts............+-- 52 
Bicycles and parts.........-..+- 5 
Boat building Amacai eleais ete 197 
Motorivebicl esiinc tecraisecctsle oseleiete 16 
Motor vehicle parts............. 198 
Railway rolling-stock........... 29 
Shipbuilding 4. :2o2ene ¢-cea eae. 67 
Miscellaneous transportation 
Equipment... cis <0 6 arses ne tyes 27 
Non-ferrous Metal Products.... 581 
Aluminum products............. 96 
Brass and copper products...... 154 
Jewellery and silverware........ 220 
Non-ferrous metal smelting and 
THEM Oo DADO ADOOGUOSGODS 23 
White metal alloys............. 58 
Miscellaneous non-ferrous metal 
PrOduUcts. «5 siskip Sues Sh = *» sir eee 30 
Electrical Apparatus and 
Supplies...............--000: 473 
Batteries. seins oars tee eeeiorenes 36 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners 
and appliances.....-.......++- 77 
Machinery, heavy electrical..... 74 
Telecommunication equipment.. 125 
Miscellaneous electrical appar- 
atus and supplies............-- 161 
Non-metallic Mineral Products.| 1,183 
Abrasives, artificial...........+- 17 
Asbestos products.....2...-..... 16 
Cement, hydraulic.............. 17 
Clay products from domestic 
CLAY. eres I oe stibe sho ahs 119 
Clay products from imported 
CLAY. Seb ah eh soins cts 37 
Concrete products... .......+e+- 596 
Glass and glass products........ 112 
Gypsum products.........+.++- 12 
IR tise Wtsweow ce omen aboed oad 38 
Saltant nurs tin. aeieterttine aiete.<:5 soatene 13 
Sand-lime: brickemaside «ee ences 4 


1 Reported on a production basis. 


Em- 
ployees 


30, 907 
5, 986 


196,918 
9,838 
9,004 
13,707 
17,361 
14,614 

9, 438 


9,473 
26,575 
7,737 
1,472 
36,043 
20,012 
10,195 


11, 449 


141,257 
35, 563 
627 
1,711 
35,099 
21,471 
28,118 
17,782 


886 


56,071 
6, 884 
9, 220 
4,877 


30,788 
3,199 


1,103 


83, 296 
2,244 


9,512 
23,636 
21, 403 


26,501 


40,165 
2,816 
2,249 
3, 237 


4,561 


2,131 
10,053 
8,173 
1,675 
1,108 
819 
135 


Salaries 
and 
Wages 


116, 025, 853 
13,681, 462 


766,376, 087 
36,703, 578 
34, 384, 694 
58, 440, 200 
66, 815, 656 
51, 857, 827 
33,371, 127 


33, 302, 657 
102, 884, 112 
25, 239, 627 

5,927,401 
162, 880, 867 
73,745, 487 
39, 801, 217 


41,021, 637 


553,571, 826 
146, 428, 014 

2,192,024 

4,758,317 
149, 948, 223 
82,361, 857 
100,729,171 
64, 685, 550 


2, 468, 670 


220,369, 740 
25, 664, 161 
34,729, 361 
13, 990, 509 


130, 139, 944 
11, 424, 043 


4,421,722 


310,522,800 
8,017,309 


34, 567, 188 
95,729,972 
72, 568,917 


99,639, 414 


143, 223,163 
11,746, 942 
8,527, 505 
13,170,346 


15, 410, 256 


7,501, 868 
33, 732, 663 
28,331, 205 

6, 276, 231 

3,865, 452 

2,901,691 

472,797 


Cost at Plant 


of Materials 
Used 


83, 988, 564 
29,987,931 


1,315,813,753 
64,786,280 
56,998, 458 
103, 229, 597 
123,391, 722 
60, 033, 290 
65,663, 194 


64,971,338 
142,776,773 
20,714, 664 

5, 402, 839 
301, 298, 582 
162, 747,069 
89,906, 441 


53, 893, 506 


1,286,297,404 
138, 155, 854 
2,064,977 

5, 049, 849 
697, 299, 987 
177, 584, 923 
207,028, 080 
54, 130, 593 


4,983, 141 


1,128,961,556 
56, 330, 198 
173, 601, 665 
29, 499, 839 


820, 604, 322 
41,590, 230 


7,335, 302 


558, 249,529 
25,702, 818 


75, 861, 210 
116,074,348 
135, 182, 456 


205, 428, 688 


205,872,491 
18,371,516 
15, 955, 866 
12,784,027 


1, 123, 043 


6, 223, 638 
77,315, 560 
35, 480, 541 
14, 647,050 

1,235, 969 

2, 465, 982 

366, 258 


Value 
Added by 
Manufacture 


218, 964, 666 
35,022,075 


1,429,985,145 
51, 474, 339 
53,533, 046 
99,728, 554 
122,732, 230 
98, 882, 470 
60, 118, 307 


65, 594, 236 
200, 479,761 
37,601, 274 

8,353, 769 
352, 522, 996 
135, 728, 461 
72,529,912 


70,705, 790 


906, 154, 667 
212, 269, 685 

4,190, 887 

6, 595, 758 
298, 259, 463 
154,511, 216 
134, 093, 999 
91, 188, 806 


5,044, 853 


667,853,158 
35, 131, 189 
69, 497, 906 
24,171,407 


511,018, 353 
20, 180, 300 


7, 854, 003 


577,411,595 
14, 540, 125 


80,339, 475 
163, 584, 152 
119,323,007 


199, 624, 836 


322,821, 042 
23, 287, 988 
18,356, 090 
50, 058, 214 


30, 449, 418 


14, 165, 690 
74, 468, 351 
47, 333, 842 
14, 936, 519 
11,555,978 
10, 552, 905 

876, 157 


Selling Value 


of Factory 
Shipments 


a Se | SS SS Se eee 


305,326, 585 
65,010,006! 


2,756, 769,477 | 


122,681,025 
110, 697, 040 
204,771,553! 
244,028, 587 © 
158, 406, 440 
123, 626, 040 


128, 254, 564 
329, 447, 227 
59, 235, 440 

13, 495, 383 
680, 860, 470 
296, 043, 128 
160, 458, 338 


124, 764, 242 


2,192, 934,975 


354,510,085! 
6, 424, 483 
11,507, 160 
988, 143, 273 
329, 525, 120 
345,516,206! 
147,198,662! 


10, 109, 986 


1,862, 156, 162 


90, 470, 877 
244,096, 116 
53, 460, 985 


1, 396,565,178! 


62,515, 219 
15,047, 787 


1,090,194, 175 


41, 133, 182 


148, 903, 902 
261, 832, 208 
244,762,934 


393,561, 949 


572,539,111 
46, 023, 192 
34, 229, 784 
78,605,846! 


37,784,980! 


20, 950, 514 
155,369, 190 
87,168, 541 
31, 272, 655 
16,462,331! 
14,007,188! 
1,295, 656 
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10.—Principal Statistics of Individual Manufacturing Industries, 1956—concluded 


Estab- 
Group and Industry lish- 
ments 
No. 
Non-metallic Mineral Products 
1 —concluded 
SSUONO DIOUUCES <6. 5. Ws oes wees 151 
Miscellaneous non-metallic min- 
Mele nrocne sees sie. cor. 51 
Products of Petroleum and 

OLDS a Ee abi Biire dt age grt i egy ee ae a 107 
Coke and gas products.......... 25 
Petroleum products............. 61 
Miscellaneous products of petrol- 

Biman CORLT Peete ss he 21 

Chemicals and Allied Products.| 1,131 
Acids, alkalies and salts........ 48 
PBT UUIMeraeeene ss fo ake Sarcastic 45 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical 

PIepAraviOngee: toes i. cc... oes 212 
Paints, varnishes and lacquers. . 126 
TIAL DISSUICS. 2 60) shies cs con 25 
Soaps, washing compounds and 

cleaning preparations.......... 142 
Toilet preparations............. 91 
Weretable oils. . 25.20)... ek. 12 
Other Chemical Industries— 

PIMOS ES cette Ss ck. 29 

Coal tar distillation........... 11 

Gases, compressed............ 53 

Tung ka tee ie 2 i a ete 33 

Polishes and dressings........ 45 

Miscellaneous chemical pro- 

COTCEICT este rn SA Reape ean 259 
Miscellaneous Industries........ 1,556 
Brooms, brushes and mops...... 104 
Clocks, watches and watch cases 33 
Fountain pens and pencils....... 18 
Instruments, and related pro- 

PUCTA LEE AH, Sieh ORT OER. tad kes 77 
Musical instruments............. 25 
Ophthalmic goods....:......... 33 
Orthopaedic and surgical appli- 

ANCES Mees te etidl Sito ces ess Fs 36 
elastics products... <2. 0+ 04 177 
BUOLUme OOS Ges eee. 95 
POV S AMG PATIOS, Voee Seo. ook 67 
Typewriter supplies............. 9 
Other Miscellaneous Industries— 

Artificial flowers and feathers. 40 

Buttons, buckles and fasteners. 47 

CHa eve | TSS isa oe ion an ie ore 15 

GUI OOUS Se: coe Lens bo cee eke 13 

feeeartiticial <.).2..082. 0...) . 52 

Lamps, electric and lamp 

LCR eet se, 71 

Models and patterns, excluding 

BET eet eet ete te Se ee 75 
Pipes, lighters and smokers’ 

BUOMCS OR, eo kae ee rece. 13 
Signs, electric, neon and other. 329 
Stamps and stencils, rubber 

CWO ELSE Se re or 71 
Statuary, art goods, regalia 

Bua novelties.:............). 108 

TAOL AS Oe lacclbeclis Gases « 9 

Miscellaneous industries....... 39 

Totals, All Industries....... 


Em- 
ployees 


No. 


2,147 
1,066 


17, 685 


3,334 


13,925 


426 


52,821 


9,083 
2,958 


7,801 
6,211 
3,260 


3,722 
2,288 
672 


611 
537 
1,399 
994 
828 


12, 457 
33, 432 


2,103 
1,119 
1,108 


5,565 
1,305 
1,031 


367 
4,779 
1,979 
1,741 

430 


480 
1,555 
232 
107 
461 


1,332 
568 


37,428 | 1,353,020 


Salaries 
and 
Wages 


$ 


7,510, 722 
3,775, 485 


81,679,924 


13, 772, 298 


66, 341, 638 


1, 565, 988 


200, 742, 647 


40, 664, 572 
11,757,117 


25,953, 213 
22,713,345 


13, 855, 172 


14,513,612 
6, 402,078 
2,583, 851 


2,152,918 
2,458,014 
5, 082,994 
3,754,770 
2,821,671 


46, 029, 320 
100,348, 480 


5,397,241 
3,638, 944 
3,042, 807 


21, 867, 834 


3,940, 907 
2, 836, 935 


939,361 
12,968,618 
5, 439, 728 
4,028,376 
1, 260, 265 


886, 218 
4, 420,935 
681, 192 
314,089 
1, 439, 031 


3,072,033 
2,270, 835 


520, 472 
11, 420, 335 


3,008, 218 
1, 855, 547 


284, 138 
4, 814, 421 


Cost at Plant 
of Materials 


Used 


Value 
Added by 


Manufacture 


Selling Value 
of Factory 
Shipments 


$ 


9,907, 459 
10, 995, 582 


837,826,914 
66, 709, 535 
766,375, 257 


4,742,122 


527,564, 227 
85, 087, 630 
43, 295, 343 


38,009, 475 
65, 155, 888 
46,911, 807 


45, 955, 138 
16,361, 508 
37,107,511 


5, 423, 688 
8,048, 543 
3,451, 756 
6,779, 666 
9,769,357 


116, 206, 917 


138, 869, 722 
8,608, 934 
7, 825, 135 
5, 554, 392 


25, 361, 290 
4,304, 230 
2,714, 859 


1,014, 114 
29, 221, 782 
6, 105, 140 
8, 298, 927 
2,883, 424 


1,043,393 
6,005, 793 
1, 245, 053 
836, 406 
243, 612 


6, 037, 658 
908, 664 


1, 492, 264 
9,890, 036 


1,921, 272 
1, 804, 792 


609, 703 
4,938, 849 


$ 


16, 894, 801 
9, 885, 089 


489,299,180 
39,974, 276 
444, 427,813 


4,897,091 


556, 240, 754 
96, 705, 138 
37,343, 843 


83, 300, 273 
60, 438, 750 
34, 886, 821 


63, 127, 847 
25, 295, 686 
5, 443, 602 


6, 456, 530 
4,549, 278 
16,827,975 
9,076, 493 
11, 258, 814 


101, 529, 704 


187, 988, 792 
10, 085, 259 
7,953, 540 
7,154, 410 


43, 851, 464 
7,838, 170 
3,511, 543 


1,599, 645 
27, 676, 435 
9,338,370 
7,328, 702 
2,899,091 


1,510,570 
6, 603, 000 
1, 626, 793 

551,780 
2,892,516 


5,341, 414 
3,323,338 


1, 420, 881 
18,377, 732 


4, 357, 834 
2,870, 232 


443,399 
9, 432, 674 


4,570,692,190 |11,721,536,889 | 9,605,424,579 |21, 636, 748, 986 


$ 


27,774, 555 
21, 594, 679 


1,377,226, 103 
113,684,395) 
1, 253,798,979! 


9,742,729 


1,111,233, 404 
193,541, 164 


83,399, 218 


122, 592, 220 
126,312,114 


82,738, 552 


109, 384,798 


41,324, 564 
42, 239, 497 


12,329, 512 
13, 221, 192 
20,972,581 
15, 902, 813 
20, 847, 347 


226, 427, 832 
326,580,013 


18, 641, 759 
15,744,711 
12, 487, 690 


67, 875, 442 
12, 284, 891 
6, 152,081 


2,737, 409 
56, 537, 054 
15, 528, 074 
15, 444, 080 

5, 810, 198 


2,556,704 
13, 129, 630 
2,789,956 
1, 424, 209 
3, 606, 992 


11, 433,019 
4,276,174 


2,716,712 
28, 874,077 


6, 336, 853 
4,739, 696 


1,070, 853 
14, 381,749 


1 Reported on a production basis, 
64973-1—41 


a 


we. 
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11.—Quantity and Value of the Principal Commodities Produced or Shipped by the 


Manufacturing Industries, 1956 


Nors.—All values in this table are for factory shipments except those marked with an asterisk which are for 


gross value of products. 


Unit 
Group and Commodity of 
Measure 
Se es ce Pen De Eee 
Foods— 
Biscuits, all kinds...........cescesceseeceereceeeereeseceeerees lb. 
PILAR rece he oe chee oa ogc ogres watiomioees em ace apenas eos Ge 
Butter, factory Made.........ceeeeee eee cece erence ee ceeeenes ss 
Cheese, factory Made.........secreeeee ences reee ncn ceereeeees < 
Coffee, instant. .....n...secec eter cteececceeetessenesrecenscees ss 
Coffee and tea, blended, roasted and packed...........+++-+-- Hs 
Confectionery, all kinds............ceeeeeere eee ences eee ee ees ae 
Cream, sold in dairy factories.........6.0.seeeereee rec eeeeeees lb. b. fat 
Feed, chopped grain. .........cecnceseeeeeecesrecseneneeeeces ton 
Feeds, stock and poultry, prepared..........+seeeeeeeeeeeeeees se 
Fish, canned and otherwise prepared.......+..+eseeeeeereseers ass 
Flour, wheat......c.cscesceeccsescnesenccccneesnenccccsasecers cwt. 
Fruits and vegetables, canned lb. 
Fruits and vegetables, frozem...... 60s eee eee eee een nee ee ences x. 
Ice cream, factory Made........ceeeceereee cess eer eeceeeeeees gal. 
ey jellies and marmalades lb. 
EE kine been Seis eee Sart ae rere weer 
Margarine and margarine substitutes ef 
Meats, canned, including poultry, pastes, etc S 
Meats, cooked, including sausage, weiners, etc se 
Meats, cured and smoked...... 2... secececeesee eee c tence ences s 
Meats, sold fresh and frozen, including poultry...........-+-+-: Bs 
Milk, sold in dairy factories..........+..0sseeseeeeee renee ecees gal 
Milk, evaporated and condensed...........++-seeeeeeseee ences 1 
Pickles, relishes and catsup. .........eeeee erence eee e cece eeeees 
Pies, cakes and pastry........cese cee e cere eee e renee cece se eees s 
Powders, edible (custard, jelly, milk, etc.)...........-.+s000. eis 
Shortening dejo. Gnd. (alls pe Sh cae be oe sever shine es <=) SAEs Se lb. 
Soups, canned (except infants’). ..........essee sence eee e cence 
Sugar, granulated (cane and beet).......+.+-.sseeee eset eee sé 
Beverages—! 
Beer, ale, stout and porter (sales). ..........++seseeeeeeeeeeee: gal. 
Beverage spirits sold (net sales).......-.--+eseeeeeeeeereeeeees pr. gal 
Carbonated beverages.......-.cceeer creer ee te ce eet e eee eeees gal. 
Wine (sold). ove. csecscscucs sede ccs teeecs tnome esas etemesenets Imp. gal. 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products—! 
Cigarettes, ccic0cii's sce ce 09a otis eae conn des cee disc cecindoiae de. : 000 
Capate fo. fice seein tle soe ca pGm ofeieies Biren «1 ASME dain edb Sisurhe HB sins os 
Tobacco, chewing, smoking and snuff..........-..+--++eeeeee- lb. 
Tobacco, raw leaf, processed...........+ sees eee rere reece ences ce 
Textile Products (except Clothing)— 
Bags, cotton and jute.......... cece eee eee tenet ene n ences No. 
Blankcotsh atta he aod inet eee crete Se cates « «nods orarare eter re 
Carpets, mats and rugs..........-. esse cece eee e teen eee e es 
Cottontabrics in ere te caste cyeielaneaehovs.» Ske weet Hae 
Synthetic woven fabrics, all types........-.+-.+eeeee eerste eee: yd. 
Ge Pe Fr ora (ce ee rere ain caraiints vaniamlecic cctam omc ose os ok lb. 
Twine and COrdage......--..csccececcccee eee e ec ee eee ee eeenees a. 
Woven fabrics, wool or containing wool.........--..02seee sees sq. yd. 
Yarns, cotton, rayon, wool, etc. (for sale).........+++seseeeeees ACO 
Clothing— 
Coats and overcoats, cloth, men’s and youths’...........-.-++- No. 
Coats, wool, women’s and misses’......-..-.+eseeeeeeeeeneees ¥ 
Coats, fur, women’s (factory made)........-.0seeeseeeee recess sé 
Short coats (including windbreakers, mackinaws, parkas, 
leather coats, CtC.)......cccce cece ese ceeeeeeereeeeeeeeees aie 


‘ Includes excise taxes on prime cost of spirits and tobacco products. 


1956 
Quantity Value 
$ 
252,994, 984 71, 620, 694 
1, 606, 946, 000 186,060, 605 
307,028,703 177,941,054 
157, 854, 958 54, 193, 588 
5,094, 805 18, 487, 830 
121,050, 768 128, 755, 150 
eas 81, 225, 534 
29,210,789 32,921,366 
644,305 36,749, 663 
2,476, 899 197, 235, 847 
ast 79,097, 200* 
39, 598, 907 166, 045, 506 
617, 654, 626 82,965, 441 
ae 9,560, 893 
31,631, 406 51,592,515 
112,074, 655 21,018, 955 
101,630,001 15, 384, 111 
124, 121,091 29,912, 431 
78, 115, 689 36,814,736 © 
280, 362, 298 99, 223,177 
254, 454, 220 125, 150, 571 
1, 471, 733,311 478, 434, 414 
185, 407, 088 134, 688,373 
320, 273, 052 37, 508, 866 
ae 24, 279,003 
76,534,971 
aan 40,231,775 
163, 494, 942 37,659, 479 
231, 240, 402 42,077, 767 
1,337,215, 380 104, 338,098 
214,978, 831 339, 473, 859 
13, 733, 393 107, 076, 353 
123, 205, 120 107,729,748 
5,036,719 12,986,111 
27,348, 996 366, 114, 213 
260, 900 19,723,097 
23, 455, 973 58, 414, 898 
113, 808, 805 69,714, 069* 
130, 570, 092 24, 492,215 
a 16,075, 403 
18,379,910 
a 130, 592, 728 
96,055, 998 64, 302, 965 
32, 407,511 27,391, 147 
isle 14, 264, 708 
31,388,011 48, 832, 833 
Ss 135, 483, 794 
718, 463 20, 054, 483 
1,372, 848 33,744,411 
219, 438 49, 620, 697 
wes 33,081, 699 


se AY 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES SHIPPED 
eee 


11.—Quantity and Value of the Principal Commodities Produced or Shipped by the 


Manufacturing Industries, 1956—continued 


Group and Commodity 
Measure 


Clothing—concluded 


apresees, women’s and Misses’... occ ccs c os sc cw cssvcsacecccec, No. 
NIE MUNRRNCE tte, teas Pe rit wren Se pucks Seitotines fy 2k, pr. 


Wood Products— 


(VTE Sal ees Bainter 6 laa tetera? & lel ete aera ate a ae eee 
ES 2 gn ek an a ay 
MEME ORW IEEE eR. et a. . cos oo A Boy) Me PE he 
Meee wrood, Mate tor gale. 2... 6 ees os obese bake eben ek ton 
Sash, doors and other mill work. ..................0.......... ibe 


Paper Products— 


SMSC A SSS 8 ye. -* Fo 0082 ts fog ees. hes Chet 


Bars, iron and steel, hot-rolled (sold)...............0.000e-005. ton 


Transportation Equipment— 


mermmrereorpleted in Year. iiss... sss. cecccecsste cece eeeeess “hy 
MMR RUSTAIEUOPAO Ds oon 5 8 hd t.eienivv ness cache ves No. 
Pamomobiles, passenger... .... 26.5. cise cdc cece ceccesdececclcns 
wemobile parts and accessories, including tires 


Cars, railway, complete, freight and passenger................. 
comotives, diesel-electric, DOW epee Seen ened eee ketene 
MUMINMEL BNID TOOBIES, 5 ocicissigs nec ssviviveves stavee bees robe. de 


64973-1—413 


Quantity 


11,689, 266 
35, 599, 652 
12, 158, 637 
2,051,745 

756, 202 

462,340 
10, 282, 598 
2,753, 591 


1, 433, 665 


1, 559, 859 
7.744.731 
1,996, 820 


eee 


1,173,087 
341, 580 
6, 445, 110 
288, 146 


795, 675 


649, 213 
236, 969 
935,237 
164, 288 


453,554 
315, 564 


"93,157 
374.312 


395 
9,221 
446 


643 


Value 


80, 118,947 
126, 957, 858 
32,666,231 
16,691,346 
11, 437, 488 
14, 215, 255 
59, 667,333 
59, 565, 036 
19,695, 820 
51, 823, 294 
57,792,957 


13, 891,784 
119,653, 854 
539, 652, 385 
252, 928, 660 

75, 278,018 


52, 237,959 
180, 212,711 
147, 967,340 

86, 524, 107 
735, 644, 049 

61,098,013 


37,047,202 
56,619,521 
28, 465, 606 


64,308, 976 
196, 530, 328 
53, 418, 665 


112, 281, 656 
27, 553, 938 
49, 435, 436 

117, 656, 000* 
35, 434, 402 
46,710,000 

686,317,000 
34,501,520 

162, 928,000 
20, 573, 136 

160, 544,319 
55, 326, 132 

156,717, 484* 
36,361,986 
55,084,914 
34,972,392 
57, 669, 155 


94,625, 746* 
184, 280, 298 
646, 523,642 
575, 205, 060 

5,944, 401 

70,980, 820* 

74,068, 418* 
156, 897, 005* 
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11.— Quantity and Value of the Principal Commodities Produced or Shipped by the 
Manufacturing Industries, 1956—concluded 


Unit 1956 
Group and Commodity of Ce 
Measure Quantity Value 
$ 
Non-ferrous Metal Products— 
Fowellery.cedn ces tis silks # vanes fege eeeeo sa as Ae eae em 20,780, 000 
Kitchenware, aluminum............ es eee eee tener eer e ee eees 6, 263, 153 
RES n PTO bio end not dar Onno o Ap Our Packad FOO CCID OC 9, 333, 256 
Smelter and refinery products..........sseeeeeeeeeeeseeerseees 1,396, 565, 178* 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies— 
Batteries, electric, storage. .....-...-. eee e eee e test tert e tees S58 * nee 27,279, 194 
Radio receiving sets, complete...........ssee eee e rere reece No. 740, 656 23, 877, 863 
Refrigerators, household, MECHANICA nome Ati. emcee = 269, 213 47, 443, 340 
GD CREA CONTI Se ee oo» owe dda cudemoe puUbrOnmados adn IoD aria 613, 895 94,506, 905 
Wires and cables, electric... 2... eee eee ee eee reenter eens ; ee 186, 518, 927 
Non-metallic Mineral Products— 
Abrasives, artificial, .......-.. 000.0 cee dence cere eee e nee eneeeye ton 262, 298 28,066, 931 
Gokogas-house sie. 6 ooo tect sr tiecics ele Sele Base wale ahi a ste wa as 4,331, 216 65,377, 694* 
Concrete, ready-mixed........... ccc ee eee e eens nee r eee neeees Ar hae 75, 906, 944 
Gas, manufactured and naturals (Sold)ie sae tee ete ene M cu. ft. 163,763, 992 85, 335, 789* 
Glass, pressed and blown (bottles, sealers, ovenware, etc.)...... Ree bale 47,970, 245 
Chemicals and Allied Products— 
Calcium and sodium compounds. .......-eeeeee ere eer e ee eees des ee 43, 639, 012 
Bertilizers, Moixed.ccs. tes ese ve eninge th aes fase mins es ce ee ton 703, 200 34, 408, 000 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.........-.+++++++:: ee 5 sie 110, 002, 000 
Paints, enamels, and varnishes..........+++.+e+eeeece ere eeces she ene 119,355,000 
Symthetie Pesinss: hiss. a ct.e fone oo Eee ae te oct ae Ba ieee re aNne mee 50, 530, 000 
Soaps and synthetic detergents...........-++eere reer tree ceees lb. 309, 731, 000 77,098, 000 
Toilet preparations... ..........cecee coerce een cree eee e recess we eee 53, 817, 616 
Miscellaneous— 
Bags, hand and hand luggage. .....-..+..-seseeeeee eerste reese Ae a 16, 166, 404 
Brooms and household brushes..........-++-eeeseeeerereseeees doz. 1,052, 555 5, 662, 487 
Gans; metal; for 100d sia: toh etle oon 5 + ote eye ee et ae Aa 63,040, 021 
Furniture, wood and metal, including beds and couches........ Aee nae 222.667, 402 
eA Pe iis See er ne: MON Ree Re ne URE Reno Imp. gal. 3,063, 284, 112 561, 464, 291* 
TieALDOEXBROG  o ca.5 5 bonis, sitines nin omnes Veena ae Ras Dee 38, 209, 178 
WER Pad aT( otek Ee See Renee, Haionepemarice do nano games onsen 23, 485, 434 
Mops, For bu 2ecicccs ics so <o0 veces wine tg ivi Se Gehan ae nea oe Ta eS ae Pe; 3,491,570 
Oil foeloi 6 tenses Sea hse wanes sere ar set Imp. gal. 4,106, 877,321 517, 238, 643 
Pianos, organs and parts. ..........-.eee cece tee e teens ee tees net ee 5, 109, 989 
Scientific and professional equipment.........-+-+-.++eseee sees 57, 869, 579 
parting LOOMS oc stele ce abate Oe etagein p sltinieetreRNe gh Nw ats owe nal TE 17, 271, 529 
Springs, bed and other furniture...........-++-ssee seer ees rere 13,304, 760 
Toys and games. Pe iii viae o tetns's eae TE TRENT 23, 402, 739 


i se ee ee en ee 


Subsection 2.—Manufactures classified by Origin of Materials 


The distinction made between farm materials of Canadian and foreign origin is based 
on whether the materials are indigenous to Canada rather than on their actual source. 
Thus, the industries included in the foreign origin classes are those depending upon 
materials that cannot be grown in Canada, such as tea, coffee, spices, cane sugar, rice, 
rubber, cotton, etc. Industries included in the Canadian origin classes may, however, 
be using large quantities of imported materials. 


The mineral origin group includes, in addition to non-ferrous metals so largely pro- 
duced in Canada, the manufactures of iron and steel, of petroleum, and of other mineral 
substances, the raw materials for which are largely imported. Products of mineral origin, 
with the exception of fuels, are nearly all durable goods. 
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©, SO ae 


12.—Principal Statistics of Manufacturing Industries classified according to Origin of 
Materials Used, by Main Group, 1956 


; Estab- Bs Salaries Cost at Plant Value Selling Value 

Origin of Material Used lish- fides and of Materials Added by of Factory 

ments | PiOy Wages Used Manufacture Shipments 

No No. $ $ $ $ 
mearm origin. 2... 0... 9,520 314, 308 895, 469, 715 3, 288, 193, 503 1,960, 806, 742 5, 299, 072, 621 
Mineral origin............ 6,935 583, 624 2, 266, 287, 160 5, 784, 205, 804 4,876, 289,838 | 10,812,027, 611 
Forest OVID Soon svc. 16, 105 297,041 997,349,531 1, 890, 422, 750 1,983, 657, 466 3, 983, 622,020 
Marine origin............. 489 14, 348 27,621,174 104, 484, 253 73,064, 792 169, 936, 169 
Maldiite OTIZIN. .,.......: 538 5,703 17, 421, 903 40, 102, 758 26, 982, 782 67,367,781 
mixedicrigin® 02 eS... | 3, 841 137,996 366, 542, 707 614, 127, 821 684, 622, 959 1,304, 722,784 
Grand Totals.......... 37,428 | 1,353,020 | 4,570,692,190 11, 721,536,889 | 9,605, 424,579 21, 636, 748,986 
Farm Origin Group— 

From field crops........ 6, 265 181,579 532,955, 678 1, 826, 443, 433 1,341, 554, 828 3,198, 507, 817 
From animal husbandry} 3,255 132,729 362, 514, 037 1, 461,750,070 619, 251, 914 2,100, 564, 804 
Totals, Farm Origin.| 9,520 | 314,308 895,469,715 | 3,288,193,503 | 1,960,806, 742 5,299, 072, 621 
Canadian origin........... 8,565 | 250,314 698,613,546 | 2,784,993,918 | 1,527,873, 168 4,358, 802, 872 
Foreign origin............ 955 63,994 196, 856, 169 503, 199, 585 432,933,574 940, 269, 749 


Subsection 3.—Manufactures classified by Type of Ownership 


The figures showing the classification of the type of ownership under which Canadian 
manufacturers operate are available from 1946, although the first survey did not include 
the fish curing and packing industry. Its inclusion in subsequent years has not materially 
altered the percentage distribution of individual ownership, incorporated companies, etc. 


As is to be expected, the smaller establishments, regardless of the type of products 
manufactured, are carried on under individual ownership. In that category industries 
conducted on a small scale contain a large number of establishments, the percentage 
decreasing as the scale of operations increases, as the following figures for 1956 show:— 


Average Percentage of 
Number of Individual 
Group Employees Ownership 
per Establishments 

Establishment to the Total 
Bie SESS Bia 0 eae coer eT (eee co ee See 1282 59.0 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.......................... 15.8 42.6 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............................ 2125 36.1 
(TE Eo: er ier ey le a As oe | 22.8 45.1 
Non-metallic mineral products.................00ce00c00000 000... 34.0 30.4 
Ree Ec. A A es ne oe, ood. ee, thorn, ae 35.6 26.6 
Chemicals and allied products...........000....000000c0.- 00000. 46.7 15.6 
ES on OY Bans 70 eas Gee 2b] Sand Aaleee ee ee 48.6 27.4 
Rem mirateiivineie so. ho ce Ree 66.5 23.9 
BEE Sa EF RS ie ee a eg oe aan ea a 73.4 30.3 
ECL. a0, ee. ae 76.6 14.7 
emrerrong setal.products.........-..0-.6.. oe ckveiecc..scc5,.... 96.5 23.4 
MECH: Pets teas eri berais im. Load boeschiech xndxca. test 165.0 8.1 
Products of petroleum and coal....................000000.......... 165.3 2.8 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.................................. 176.1 8.0 
Tobacco and tobacco products...................................., 188.5 29.4 
Transportation equipment.............00.0..0c00cccceeeee cece... 239.0 26.1 
OOM get rea ertitins oc Voinnirkedal . . .weiesccteceses La 254.2 12-1 

Ry KYROUE Tee eect eee eee, eS COlee 
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Of the 37,428 establishments operating in 1956, 1,691 establishments in the periodical 
publishing industry were unclassifiable, leaving 35,737 establishments in the four categories 
of ownership. Individual ownership numbered 14,788 establishments, partnerships 4,550, 
incorporated companies 15,497 and co-operatives 902. The percentage distribution of 
the four categories of ownership is given in Table 13 for 1947-56. 


13.—Percentage Distribution of Establishments in Manufacturing Industries classified 
by Type of Ownership, 1947-56, and by Province and Industrial Group, 1956 


ue Incor- 
: : Individual | Partner- Co-opera- 
Year, Province and Industrial Group ° : porated ° Total 
Ownership ships Companies tives 
ea Se ee 
p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 
[OT 7a RO ee we ae ene a eae dann veae sees ya 46.4 16.1 34.3 3.2 100.0 
ICL h ee iad preter ees AOR OEDO SS SSCA SEMA C OE 46.2 16.4 34.4 3.0 100.0 
1010 eae ieee ich. = tne es eee 46.0 15.8 35.3 2.9 100.0 
ey eg eR SPOTS EEN MIRE CI Ate Se MAS SES TS 45.6 15.0 36.3 Sul 100.0 
TKO lahat s We Rts SAR OO GLS CL CHD COMO eant 44.6 15.5 36.9 3.0 100.0 
[GRO eee SHOES CRT ROR ts clctereta ie Serine areas 44.9 15.4 36.9 2.8 100.0 
iis elesiee- deen ga dee MOSD Doe weet ote sa ee mocoUBE 44,4 14.8 38.2 2.6 100.0 
TO ee ao aie ses a eROInTONS chocoriaeab. roman nie 43.6 14.3 39.5 2.6 100.0 
TIT ace ewok erchititin karue baie amano clooncBarcan Nb 42.7 13.6 41.1 2.6 100.0 
1956 

Newfoundland ssases cs cws oes cick to oie eny eestor 49.3 29.0 21.6 Oa 100.0 
Prince Edward Island..........-.+.++ esses eereee 45.0 18.0 29.6 7.4 100.0 
Nova Scotia sense ee tener Se <n eae. abel eet 50.9 14.2 33.0 1.9 100.0 
Newalbbrunswitkeaes oon sci sos gies ge irereraiae 53.0 10.4 34.0 2.6 100.0 
Quebec! APA A oie eee Sar eRe at 46.5 10.3 39.3 3.9 100.0 
On tArib: cn aero Seek ols eas OS oe eeey ecient tea ee 7 12.6 50.0 Teg 100.0 
Ile iahide] ssn eee a Semen wea wr niet coor 37.4 14.1 46.9 1.6 100.0 
Saskatchewan.......-..sseeeeee eect tees eteeseees 47.9 15.2 31.0 5.9 100.0 
PAR rae redo ie aw rales Sates leks aehetaaase, Siemens neers 44.3 15.4 37.0 3.3 100.0 
British Columbia.......0-....-200nceee sense scees 35.9 14.8 48.3 1.0 100.0 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. .......---+++- 25.0 8.3 66.7 _ 100.0 
Camadla, 1956.00.05 265 wines Hee ae 41.4 12.7 43.4 2.5 100.0 
Foods and beverageS....-.s.seeeeerer eee ee steer? 45.1 10.5 Cont 10.7 100.0 
Tobacco and tobacco products.......--++-++++++> 29.4 2.0 64.7 3.9 100.0 
Rubber products. .........6.06 eee eee eee eee e eee: iPAa st 4.4 83.5 —_— 100.0 
Leather products..........ceees esse cere ee erences 27.4 10.4 62.2 — 100.0 
Maxtiles Mines cote ne eee se sete 30.3 10.8 58.7 0.2 100.0 
Knitting iis forse... fee ne reg ae eee eee See 14.7 8.0 77.3 — 100.0 
Clothing ©. Ceres oo Pee ee sa hs oe kn 26.6 15.5 57.9 — 100.0 
Wood products.....-..-.ccecsereccrs ees eesteness 59.0 16.7 24.2 0.1 100.0 
Paper products.......-..seseseeesee reese re esess 8.1 3.9 88.0 — 100.0 
Printing, publishing and allied industries!........ 42.6 14.5 42.4 0.5 100.0 
Tron and steel products.......0.seeeeee eee teers 23.9 10.6 65.5 — 100.0 
Transportation equipment..........+eeees eres 26.1 9.8 64.1 — 100.0 
Non-ferrous metal products.......++-.-2+ssseteee 23.4 10.9 65.7 — 100.0 
Electrical apparatus and supplies..........--++++- 8.0 2.6 89.4 — 100.0 
Non-metallic mineral products........-...+++++++ 30.4 Shae 57.0 0.2 100.0 
Products of petroleum and coal.........+--++++++ 2.8 — 96.3 0.9 100.0 
Chemicals and allied products......-.-+.-++++++> 15.6 3.8 80.2 0.4 100.0 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........-.- 36.1 AQ 51.4 0.2 100.0 


1 Four main categories of ownership only; the non-classifiable group is not included (see text above). 


The establishments operating under individual ownership are not as important from _ 
the point of view of employment provided as their large numbers would indicate. According » 
to Tables 14 and 15 these establishments, which comprise 41 p.c. of the number, had only 
5 p.c. of the total employees. Partnerships accounted for 13 p.c. of the number of estab-_ 
lishments and 3 p.c. of the total employees. Incorporated companies with 43 p.c. of the 
number of establishments had almost 92 p.c. of the employees. Co-operatives with 2 p.c. 
of the number had less than 1 p.c. of the employees. 
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On the basis of employment provided, incorporated companies are, by a wide margin, 
the most important factor in the employment field. In the petroleum and coal products 
group practically 100 p.c. of the employees were reported by such companies. Incorporated 
companies in the electrical apparatus and supplies, rubber, paper, and transportation 
equipment groups had 99 p.c. of the employees; chemical products group had 98 p.te3 
tobacco and non-ferrous metal products groups had 97 p.c.; iron and steel products 96 p.c.; 
textiles mills and knitting mills 95 p.c.; non-metallic mineral products 94 p.c.; leather 

products 91 p.c.; miscellaneous industries 88 p.c.; printing, publishing and allied industries 
_ 87 p.c.; clothing 85 p.c.; and foods and beverages 83 p.c. Companies in the wood products 
group, with 76 p.c., reported the lowest proportion of total employment, 


14.—Percentage Distribution of Employment in the Manufacturing Industries classified 
by Type of Ownership, 1947-56, and by Province and Industrial Group, 1956 


Incor- 


, E Individual | Partner- Co-opera- 
Year, Province and Industrial Group : : porated ° Total 
Ownership ships Companies tives 
<2 
p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 
i Sl pe Ry ae ro: A 7.5 4.5 87.0 1.0 100.0 
A thie er arene ama OR a als Se Ma 7.1 4.4 87.5 1.0 100.0 
ee ee et aha BS 6.8 4.2 88.0 1.0 100.0 
ae Se Oa 6.3 3.9 88.8 1.0 100.0 
ee cr ee Oe Te 6.1 Sar / 89.3 0.9 100.0 
oll. 3 ii gig ROR Miele Se coe 5.9 3.6 89.6 0.9 100.0 
ee oe ae 5.7 3.3 90.2 0.8 100.0 
re eee I Oe 5.4 3.3 90.5 0.8 100.0 
Ee ee ee EES EVE EO 5.2 2.9 91.0 0.9 100.0 
1956 

Bemesndiagd ME 6.2 4.8 89.0 — 100.0 
Semon tcdward Island.................:....0.... 1S 10.1 65.6 7.0 100.0 
ee ge re 8.5 3.2 87.3 1.0 100.0 
I es ey eee ae 9.1 2.8 86.5 1.6 100.0 
rs. Pe ee 6.1 2.8 90.3 0.8 100.0 
I en ge he Ree 3.2 2.1 94.4 0.3 100.0 
eee ee 4.6 3.4 91.1 0.9 100.0 
Beeemrenewateee! PSP ES Pow me eee 9.2 5.0 74.0 11.8 100.0 
TE 2 cucu henies cleat eM rekeen hele a pn 8.0 4.8 84.9 2.3 100.0 
canta fr ee 4.9 3.2 90.1 1.8 100.0 
Yukon and Northwest Territories............... ley — 86.3 —_ 100.0 
Canada, 1956...... in Pret etegs Ae ct 4.8 2.6 91.8 0.8 100.0 
Foods and beverages...............00c00ccccc ee, 8.8 3.3 83.0 4.9 100.0 
Tobacco and tobacco products................... 0.6 _— 97.4 2.0! 100.0 
Ee ae rr ares 0.3 — 99.7 — 100.0 
ees cae 5.6 3.4 91.0 — 100.0 
PE eee ees SMAI 5 BT 2.6 Lay / 95.7 _ 100.0 
eh ae. ee 1.8 2.8 95.4 —_ 100.0 
ee eee ES rte 7.4 7.6 85.0 _ 100.0 
Se anes Rare aa 16.1 6 76.0 0.3 100.0 
SAE ee See 0.3 0.2 99.5 — 100.0 
rinting, publishing and allied industries?........ 8.0 4.2 87.0 0.8 100.0 
On and steel products.....................0.05. 2.0 ifstes 96.5 — 100.0 
msportation equipment.....................5. 0.4 0.3 99.3 — 100.0 
Non-ferrous metal products...................... 129 0.9 97.9 _ 100.0 
Electrical apparatus and supplies................. 0.2 0.2 99.6 — 100.0 
Non-metallic mineral products................... 3.5 2.4 94,1 — 100.0 
Products of petroleum and coal.................. — — 100.0 — 100.0 
Chemicals and allied products................... 1.0 0.4 98.2 0.4 100.0 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........._. 7 0} 3.9 88.6 0.2 100.0 

e ee ST 

‘ 1 Includes partnerships. * Four main categories of ownership only; the non-classifiable group is not in- 

cluded. ; 
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15.—Percentage Distribution of Employment in the Forty Leading Industries, 
by Type of Ownership, 1956 


ott Incor- 
Individual | Partner- Co-opera- 

Industry Ownership ships aes tives Total 

2 ah a es SE Sa Se e 2 See iar aes re: | ee ee ee 

p.c p.c Dic p.c p.c 

1) Pulp and paper.......-.--0eseeeecege presse — — 100.0 — 100.0 
9| Non-ferrous metal smelting and TetMine ss... ~ — 100.0 — 100.0 
3| Petroleum products........--+++esereerrtetee — — 100.0!,2 -- 100.0 
4| Motor vehicles.........-:.:.0ssseeesee ese hs: — —_— 100.0 a 100.0 
5| Slaughtering and meat packing......--.---++- 0.7 1.2 96.2 1.9 100.0 
6| Primary iron and steel.......-.--+-+es+seee: — — 100.0 — 100.0 
Wl Gawimills: a. cs aveceeeevecaG rem: or erainanse a 24.5 10.6 64.4 0.5 100.0 
8| Butter and cheese.......------+sereseerr rete 8.5 3.6 64.0 23.9 100.0 
9| Miscellaneous electrical apparatus and supplies. 0.2 0.3 99.5 — 100.0 
10| Rubber goods, including footwear........---- 0.3 — 99.7 — 100.0 
11| Aircraft and parts. ...........e sere eee eee 0.1 — 99.9 — 100.0 
12) Railway rolling-stock........--.+++eereeereee — — 100.0 — 100.0 
13| Miscellaneous food preparations. .....+.+++++: 2.1 0.9 97.0 — 100.0 
14] Motor vehicle parts........-.----eeeeeeceee: 0.9 0.4 98.7 — 100.0 
15| Machinery, industrial..........--.+++ssseeee: 0.9 0.5 98.6 — 100.0 
16| Bread and other bakery products.......----- 24.4 7.2 68.1 0.3 100.0 
17| Printing and publishing........---++++++++++> 4.9 1.9 92.8 0.4 100.0 
ATSleBurniture. aces hoses tone eerie 11.5 6.5 82.0 a 100.0 
19| Sheet metal products.........-+++seeeecr ree 1.8 dial! 97.1 —- 100.0 
20| Clothing, men’s factory.......---+++serrreee 2.6 5.8 91.6 — 100.0 
91| Machinery, heavy electrical........--+++++++5 0.23 — 99.8 —_— 100.0 
92| Fruit and vegetable preparations.......-.---- 4.2 1.9 90.8 Sat 100.0 
23| Telecommunication equipment.......----+++- 0.3 0.1 99.6 — 100.0 
24| Brass and copper products.......--.++++e5+s+s 155 1.5 97.0 “= 100.0 
95) Castings, IrOn:.....-. 6.0 seeker nce ce eeele ess 1.6 1.0 97.4 _ 100.0 
96| Sash, door and planing mills.....-.-.-++-+++: 14.5 7.0 78.52 — 100.0 
27| Boxes and bags, paper....---.eeeeee reer eeees iO ev 97.9 — 100.0 
98| Clothing, women’s factory.....-.----++s++++5 4.4 5.0) 90.1 a 100.0 
99| Cotton yarn and cloth. ........--+++seer eres 0.13 — 99.9 — 100.0 
30| Miscellaneous chemical products, n.€.8.......- 1.5 0.1 98.4 - 100.0 
31| Printing and bookbinding.........----+++++-+- 13.3 7.4 77.8 1.5 100.0 
$91 Flour Sera ee te ed tometer rats Sal 1.9 97.02 — 100.0 
33| Feeds, stock and poultry.........--++++++2+5> 16.7 7.5 yaadt 20.1 100.0 
94| a Breweries a acces. ote as neki er — — 100.0 — 100.0 
35| Bridge and structural Steeli won creer — — 100.08 —- 100.0 
36| Acids, alkalies and salts........-.++++s+eeeee> oe _- 100.0 — 100.0 
37| Fish processing: ...........2 0 s-e202 500 eee ns oad 1.9 83.4 Rel 100.0 
38| Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes......----+-++ 1.23 — 98.8 _- 100.0 
39| Synthetic textiles and ideas. Sees Geers oro neers — — 100.0! — 100.0 
40| Wire and wire goods.......-.----+ sess eereees soe 2.3 96.0 — 100.0 

DORE 8 PE ES SS ee SO a eee 

1 Includes individual ownership. 2 Includes co-operatives. 3 Includes partnerships. 


Subsection 4.—Leading Manufacturing Industries 


The rank of the ten leading industries in 1956, from the standpoint of selling value 
of factory shipments, is compared with their respective ranks in significant years since 
1929 in the following statement:— 


Rank in— 
Industry 1929 1933 1939 1944 1949 1954 1955 1956 
Pulp and paper........--2--+eeeees 1 1 2 5 1 1 1 1 
Non-ferrous metal smelting and 
TOAMDING Mee ance ade eee trie 9 2 1 2 3 2 2 Y 
Petroleum products...........+++- 10 6 6 14 bis 3 3 3 
Motor vehicles............+.----s- 4 11 R 7 4 5 4 4 
Slaughtering and meat packing.... 2 3 3 1 2 4 5 5 
Primary iron and steel..........-- 16 ol 11 13 8 8 7 6 
Sawinilisieweck Gere s cote er ite ris 5 14 8 11 6 6 6 7 
Butter and cheese.........-.---++- 6 5 4 10 7 7 8 8 
Miscellaneous electrical apparatus 
and supplies ......2. 22-2. ---- = ‘ 1 1 19 13 10 9 
15 14 11 10 


Rubber goods, including footwear. 11 4 14 15 


1 Classification not comparable with 1944 and previous years. 
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A prominent feature of Canadian manufacturing development during this period 
has been the movement of non-ferrous metal smelting to one of the top three places, 
the advance of the primary iron and steel industry particularly since the war years and the 
increasing prominence of the petroleum industry. During the Second World War the 
industries engaged in producing the equipment needed by the Armed Forces, such 
as shipbuilding, aircraft, automobiles, miscellaneous chemical products, and primary 


iron and steel, advanced to higher positions. 


engaged in the production of consumer goods bettered their positions. 
During the past few years the ranking has changed little. 

_ with 1955, primary iron and steel moved ahead of sawmills, rubber goods moved up from 

fourteenth place to tenth, and aircraft and parts dropped from ninth to eleventh. 


When the War ended, certain industries 


In 1956, as compared 


16.—Principal Statistics of the Forty Leading Manufacturing Industries, ranked according 
to the Selling Value of Factory Shipments, 1956 


Industry 


AWE UIP ANG’PANED acco eae oe sees 
2| Non-ferrous metal smelting and 

refining 
3| Petroleum products..........%. 
MMGtor Vehicles.......<.seoss eae. 
5|Slaughtering and meat packing. 
6| Primary iron and steel......... 
SL y yea 1 ae eae en lec 


9| Miscellaneous electrical appara- 
tus and supplies.............. 
10)Rubber goods, including foot- 


12) Railway rolling-stock.......... 
13| Miscellaneous food preparations. 
14) Motor vehicle parts............ 
15|Machinery, industrial.......... 
16|Bread and other bakery pro- 

PUGS aaa c aS Sete cs eo ok: ccedot 
17|Printing and publishing........ 
BOMMUMBDUGUTE 6d sce bowie ot vs so oe 
19/Sheet metal products........... 
20|Clothing, men’s factory........ 
21|Machinery, heavy electrical.... 
22| Fruit and vegetable preparations 
23|Telecommunication equipment. 
24| Brass and copper products...... 
PMC ASHINPS MEO. vb... nSee- |. <0 0’ 
26|Sash, door and planing mills.... 
27| Boxes and bags, paper.......... 
28|Clothing, women’s factory..... 
29|Cotton yarn and cloth.......... 
30|Miscellaneous chemical  pro- 

NCISHIE Sts sks ee oe 
31| Printing and bookbinding...... 
BUEN TA TISi« Nn wavase 0s so 3 
33| Feeds, stock and poultry....... 
MPSPOMCTICS, oso. e ce vse ees 
35| Bridge and structural steel work 
36| Acids, alkalies and salts........ 
Baibish processing. ................ 
38|Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes. . 
39| Synthetic textiles and silk...... 
40| Wire and wire goods............ 


Totals, Leading Industries. 
Totals, All Industries....... 


Betab-| rm. 
rents ployees 

No. No. 
126 65, 985 
23 30, 788 
61 13,925 
16 35, 099 
154 24, 667 
50 36,043 
6, 629 57,078 
1,369 20, 135 
161 26, 501 
91 23, 136 
52 35, 563 
29 28,118 
301 9,678 
198 21,471 
329 26,575 
2,624 35, 456 
768 30, 907 
1,890 32,724 
381 20,012 
551 32,041 
74 23, 636 
446 16,750 
125 21, 403 
154 9, 220 
199 17, 361 
1, 805 19,942 
215 15, 529 
683 25, 821 
50 21,939 
259 12, 457 
1,840 25,357 
76 4,572 
814 6,612 
59 8,724 
51 13, 707 
48 9,083 
489 14, 348 
35 7,828 
47 15,694 
133 10,195 
23,405 906,080 


Salaries 
and 
Wages 


$ 
297,571,944 


130, 139,944 
66, 341, 638 
149, 948, 223 
90, 471, 885 
162, 880, 867 
153, 809, 204 
58, 430, 883 


99,639,414 


82, 154, 889 
146, 428,014 
100,729, 171 

30, 460, 603 

82, 361, 857 
102, 884, 112 


93,759, 028 
116, 025, 853 
93, 468, 751 
73,745, 487 
75,171,948 
95,729,972 
39, 969,038 
72,568, 917 
34, 729, 361 
66, 815, 656 
54, 704, 518 
48, 851, 694 
63, 223,780 
59, 458, 812 


46,029, 320 
83, 403, 430 
15, 102,725 
17, 542, 559 
36,770,347 
58, 440, 200 
40, 664,572 
27,621,174 
26, 447, 523 
49,115, 583 
39, 801, 217 


3,183,414,108 


37,428 | 1,353,020 


4,570,692,190 |11,721,536,889 


Cost at Plant Value Selling Value 
of Materials Added by of Factory 
Used Manufacture | Shipments 
$ $ $ 
625,205,442 | 736,346,393 | 1,453,441,726 
820,604,322 | 511,018,353 | 1,396,565,178! 
766,375, 257 444,427,813 | 1,253,798,979! 
697, 299, 987 298, 259, 463 988, 143, 273 
667, 993, 524 171,398, 415 844, 888, 684 
301, 298, 582 352.522, 996 680, 860, 470 
350, 745, 728 279,710, 804 639, 414, 360! 
319, 962, 639 101, 805, 614 431, 255, 262 
205, 428,688 | 199,624,836 | 393,561,949 
160, 686, 586 198,602,139 | 355,583.815 
138, 155, 854 212, 269, 685 354,510,085! 
207 , 028, 080 134, 098,999 345, 516, 206! 
229, 523,992 102, 842, 139 334, 668, 066 
177, 584, 923 154, 511, 216 329, 525, 120 
142,776,773 200, 479, 761 329, 447, 227 
145,925,800 | 150,249,262 | 306,805,298 
83, 988, 564 218, 964, 666 305, 326, 585 
148, 015, 272 148, 496, 496 297, 554, 404 
162,747,069 135, 728, 461 296, 048, 128 
155, 425, 652 118, 934, 426 272,145,915 
116,074, 348 163, 584, 152 261, 832, 208 
150, 499, 615 96,044,778 249, 883, 547 
135, 182, 456 119,323,007 244, 762,934 
173, 601, 665 69, 497, 906 244,096, 116 
123, 391,722 122, (32% 200 244, 028, 587 
151, 697,647 89,172,259 243, 381, 166 
150, 435, 248 90,933,771 241, 444,038 
132, 860, 064 106, 186,011 237,611, 438 
144,017,345 87,365,325 | 236,360,054 
116, 206, 917 101, 529,704 226, 427, 832 
81,272,057 139, 473, 551 221,879,981 
187, 100, 113 33,071,027 221,769,944 
171,048, 793 47, 033, 133 220,556, 245 
53, 046, 993 161,030, 802 215, 897,007 
103, 229, 597 99,728,554 | 204,771,553! 
85, 087, 630 96,705,138 | 193,541,164 
104, 484, 253 73, 064, 792 169, 936, 169 
89, 837, 143 79,120,370 | 169,528,803 
76, 492, 980 79,629,177 161,161, 495 
89,906, 441 72,529,912 | 160, 458,338 
8,942,245,761 | 6,798,042,536 |15,978,384,349 


9,605,424,579 |21,636,748,986 


1 Reported on a production basis 
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Section 3.—Principal Factors in Manufacturing Production 


One of the principal factors indicating the trend of growth in manufacturing pro- 
duction is the amount paid as salaries and wages to various groups of employees within 
these industries. In past years a comprehensive study of employee earnings has appeared 
in this Chapter of the Year Book, supported by a number of tables detailing earnings by 
employee classification, by province, and by type of industry. Such statistics appear 
in this edition in Subsection 2 of Chapter XVII. 


Subsection 1.—Capital and Repair Expenditure 


The present series of statistics covering expenditure on fixed capital and repairs by 
manufacturing industries commences with the year 1944. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURES OF MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 
BY"SELEG TED AINDUST RIAL: GROUPS 7954 ANDLLSS5 


MILLION DOLLARS 
80 120 160 


] I | bb: 


I OH LO HK SSO 
atetstetatatatccoratererorarenenoocteen KOS RNS SKY 


oO 
QODOOD OOF 
PAPER PRODUCTS SRR RK KR SS SRK KRY 


1956 


ECCCOECOCOEEOCOCOCOCOOOG-OO OOO OOO OOO OO OOO OOO 
SR RRR OCI 
IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS KXXXXSO SORRY 


Oe, 
SE RU ABEY ARP IER RR 
De ae eee 


KKK KKK OKO OOF 
NON-METALLIC MINER PRR 5552550552550 
LIC MINERAL Setecereserecors0-0 0010 .0:0.0-0.00:00-0,0-0:0000,0 


PRODUCTS 


NON-FERROUS METAL SOR RK 
PRODUCTS POLLO OOOOCCOOOOCOOOS 


Vp WaT 4 Te TTT TOY, 
SES 


SO ONG KKK 
FOODS AND BEVERAGES See SEEKERS 


C0066 60-0-0.0. <x? 
EOOC.00,0,0,0,0, 00,0. OA 
TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT [QxXXxxKRKK SY 


CECSCOCCCEEECEE 
OOOO OOOO O04 
WOOD PRODUCTS Qeeeeeeeeteren 


ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 
AND SUPPLIES 


TEXTILE PRODUCTS 
(except clothing) 


PRINTING, PUBLISHING 
AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


TOBACCO AND TOBACCO 
PRODUCTS 
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Capital expenditures by manufacturers in 1956 totalled $487,700,000 for construction 
and $906,100,000 for machinery and equipment, while $577,800,000 went for repairs. 
Of the total capital expenditures, amounting to $1,393,800,000 in 1956, 18.5 p.c. was 
reported by the paper products group, 11.7 p.c. by iron and steel, 10.4 p.c. by chemicals 
and allied products, 8.6 p.c. by non-metallic mineral products, 8.4 p.c. by products of the 
non-ferrous metals group, 7.8 p.c. by foods and beverages, 6.7 p.c. by petroleum and 
coal, 4.3 p.c. by transportation equipment, and 3.6 p.c. by the wood products group. 


Of the nine groups reporting capital expenditures of $50,000,000 or more in 1956, 
eight reported higher expenditures than in 1955; the petroleum and coal group showed a 


_ decrease of $16,000,000. Of the other groups, paper products led the list with an increase of 


aes 


$118,700,000, followed by chemicals and allied products with $88,600,000, non-metallic 
mineral products with $72,500,000, iron and steel with $67,300,000, non-ferrous metal 
products with $33,500,000, wood products with $7,900,000, transportation equipment 
with $6,000,000, and foods and beverages with $5,200,000. 


17.—Capital and Repair Expenditures by the Manufacturing Industries, 1947-56, and 
4 by Province and Industrial Group, 1956 


Se 
ai: fh enn OO OTS 


Capital Expenditure Repair Expenditure 
Hie Sache ; ey : see 
and Industrial Group on- ery an on- ery an 
struction | Equip- Total struction | Equip- Total 
ment ment 
$000,000 | $000,000 | $000,000 |} $’000,000 | $000,000 | $000,000 
MN af Ete sg RIT dp eee bs i sea 184.7 343.2 527.9 62.4 210.7 273-1 
lai o> TD gay og RAO Re as a ee 184.8 394.2 579.0 78.9 253.9 332.8 
EPO NES 5,00 05,22 035 hak SAS ME RIN « do oticags ac eal 156.6 379.2 535.8 ~ 66.7 267.2 333.9 
Se Sree ea ett ae ee ee nthe 135.4 367.1 502.5 67.6 279.0 346.6 
EAL and Soy RSS Sale OSI eee 267.6 525.0 792.6 85.0 337.0 422.0 
Se NN ee esos hate dv aka vette 343.6 629.0 972.6 95.2 363.5 458.7 
(LB oh’ BSCHENSTA AES COS SILER eS he 324.5 644.5 969.0 94.6 385.5 480.1 
“TEE. aanleays, sateen eae Bees 0 2A Geunecly Saa 287.6 534.5 822.1 97.6 390.9 488.5 
RD MOR Miro oral scacsa peasy sist ei cho oy nas eieee y dagsoeeoemtons 344.5 601.8 946.3 100.6 413.0 513.6 
1956 

ELE gS 0 Ae oe 1:7 7.8 9.5 1.6 5.1 6.7 
eauice edward Island ||) .)0. 000s 06.6 eae _ 0.2 0.2 — 0.2 0.2 
go eo ee | ee Se ee 15.8 9.4 25.2 5.9 9.0 14.9 
MMMEPEDA WIG! oo ou fio cn Lob vane ss eeaseiesh 4.5 dou 17.2 1.5 9.2 10.7 
(LL IUE on Sastre cao tana OE ier onset! ei erage tart 114.1 222.6 336.7 30.2 130.8 161.0 
TU GS A Se A a oe 189.2 440.9 630.1 49.7 239.2 288.9 
et 9 et lea eee ee reer sees 9.2 15.0 24.2 3.9 9.3 13.2 
ROTMAIN EN: DRM 2. hia sig ck v Aen die v too 6.7 12.6 19.3 2.2 Oe 4.3 
a NB re ws winns 55.5 58.6 114.1 5.9 10.9 16.8 
ME Meter TG Ae. he AG os. me. ns 91.0 126.3 217.3 11.3 49.8 GES! 
Wanada, 1956. ... 6:520).94 05 tng 2s oo 487.7 906.1 | 1,393.8 112.2 465.6 577.8 
MemOOMiand DEVOTALES. 1.6... 66. sic o- es oma bese b os 32.6 76.5 109.1 deo 45.0 57.2 
Tobacco and tobacco products.................. 3.5 4.7 8.2 0.9 21 3.0 
EA ge i iP ere 2.9 11.0 13.9 Ad 7.4 8.5 
I ONE eck eo anes dds 52.0 aise 08 Sea o's 1.8 2.5 4.3 0.7 280 3.2 
Textile products (except clothing)............... 10.3 28.0 38.3 3.4 aba 20.5 
Clothing (textile and fur)!.................0.0005 in 3 8.4 9.7 162 4.4 5.6 
AES 6k iolcts sitters « Gass Sain 8 < EG. 568+- 14.0 36.8 50.8 7.4 28.8 36.2 
EE Sg ey pirical Posies Be aaa e me 85.1 172.3 257.4 10.3 85.6 95.9 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........ 5.3 20.2 25.5 1.6 5.5 Tek 
Tron and steel products.............0.0.eeeeeuee 40.3 122.2 162.5 15.4 93.5 108.9 
portation equipment.....................6. 16.7 43.6 60.3 10.6 32.0 42.6 
Non-ferrous metal products.................000. 62.4 55.0 117.4 11.4 50.9 62.3 
Electrical apparatus and supplies................ 14.7 26.8 41.5 3.8 15.6 19.4 
Non-metallic mineral products.................. 51.4 68.6 120.0 3.0 31.7 34.7 
Products of petroleum and coal.................: 83.9 9.1 93.0 21.6 8.1 29.7 
Chemicals and allied products.................. 57.9 87.0 144.9 6.2 31.9 38.1 
iscellaneous industries.....................000- 326 8.7 1253 1.4 sigh 4.9 

Capital items charged to operating expense...... — 124.7 124.7 — _ 


! Includes knitting mills. ¢ 
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Subsection 2.—Size of Manufacturing Establishments 


The size of a manufacturing establishment is generally measured either by the value 
of factory shipments or by the number of employees but each of these methods has its 
limitations. ‘The former measure has to be adjusted for changes in the price level and, 
as between industries, it makes those in which the cost of raw materials is relatively high 
appear to operate on a larger scale. The latter takes no account of the differences in 
capital equipment at different times or in various industries and obviously the increased 
use of machinery may lead to an increase in production concurrently with a decrease in 
number of employees. 


Size as Measured by Selling Value of Factory Shipments.—In 1946, after 
heavy wartime production had ceased and reconversion had barely begun, there were 
1,442 manufacturing establishments, each with an output of $1,000,000 or over. Their 
combined production was valued at $5,377,870,217 and accounted for 66.9 p.c. of the total 
for all manufacturing plants. By 1949, the number of factories in that category had 
increased to 1,926 and the proportion of their production to the total was 74.4 p.c. Asa ~ 
result of the tremendous industrial expansion and the increase in prices of the 1950's, 
the number of plants with shipments valued at over $1,000,000 increased to 2,979 in 1956. 
These plants contributed 81 p.c. of the total output in that year. 


18.—Manufacturing Establishments and Total and Average Production classified by 
Value of Product Group, 1946, 1949, 1955 and 1956 


Average Average 
Gross Value Group! Bey: Total per Hate: Total per 
ou Production Estab- ents Production Estab- 
lishment lishment 
1946 1949 
No $ $ No $ $ 
Wrder.$25! 000 Socerccserctemniacran voseectotene 14, 478 138, 504, 608 9,566 |) 16,176 145, 907, 685 9,020 
$ 25,000 but under $ 50,000....... 4,524 162,355, 572 35, 888 4, 884 174, 899,010 35, 810 
50, 000 os 100, 0005 a 3,958 282,976,378 71,495 4, 487 320, 878, 071 71,513 
100, 000 xb) 200,000....... 3,060 433,302,078 141, 602 3,630 514,921, 581 141, 852 
200, 000 s 500,000. ...... 2,620 824, 481,340 314, 687 3,195 1,000, 486, 294 313,141 
500, 000 : 15000;,000-.8: 1, 167 816, 202, 278 699, 402 1,494 1,041, 235, 578 696, 945 
1,000, 000 Ge 3, 000;000--5-25- 1,183 2,376, 006, 853 2,008, 459 1,505 3, 164, 936, 378 2,102,948 
50008000) Or TOVeC es 40. =) teeta 259 3,001, 863,364 | 11,590, 206 421 6, 116,328, 703 14, 528, 097 
Totals and Averages........... 31,249 | 8,035,692, 471 257,150 || 35,792 | 12,479, 593,300 348,670 
19552 19562 
No. $ $ No. $ $ 
Under! $25000 Ser. cto tee rie ote 15,327 143, 480, 957 9,362 | 14,016 133, 408, 345 9,518 
$ 25,000 but under $ 50,000....... D, bi2 184, 847, 245 36, 159 4,980 179, 826, 287 36,110 
50,000 # 1000002 faeceer 4,781 343, 512, 650 50, 933 4,905 352,055, 444 71,775 
100, 000 a 200,000. 32... 4, 250 608, 414, 152 143, 156 4,266 608, 290, 084 142,590 
200, 000 y 500,000....... 3,970 1,261,916, 569 317, 863 4,149 1,313, 515, 996 316, 586 
500, 000 ef 15:0003000' een. 2,013 1,411, 584, 589 701, 234 2, 133 1,494, 648, 452 700, 726 
1,000, 000 i 5,000,000....... 2,101 4,364, 363, 277 2,077,279 2,284 4,793, 887, 428 2,098, 900 
5000" 000 or OVEDa se ctc ci ose fee eae 628 | 11,195,814,372 | 17,827,730 695 | 12,761, 116,950 18,361,319 
Totals and Averages........... 38,182 | 19,513,933,811 511,077 | 37,428 | 21,636, 748,986 578,099 
Vee ah soe sl + ei ee ee eee eee 
1 In 1952 gross value of products was replaced by selling value of factory shipments. 2 Includes New- 
foundland. 


Size as Measured by Number of Employees.—In 1946 the 311 establishments 
employing 500 hands or over accounted for 32.3 p.c. of the total number of employees 
engaged in manufacturing. In 1956 there were 400 plants with more than 500 employees, 
66 of them with over 1,500. The 400 plants employed 36.5 p.c. of the total workers in all 
manufacturing establishments. 
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19.—Establishments and Employees in Manufactures classified by Number of Employees 
per Establishment, 1946, 1949, 1955 and 1956 


Average Average 

Estab- Estab- ° 
Employee Group : Employees | per Estab- || ,. Employees | per Estab- 
lishments jhment lishments eaRaient 

1946 1949 

No. No. No No. No. No 
- Under 5 employees................ 13,810 32, 664 2.4 16, 647 34, 865 2.1 
LOS IE CR TS iia ae aaa eet 8,190 67, 530 8.2 9, 133 75, 482 8.3 
OU 5, 488 146, 939 26.7 5, 967 159,012 26.7 
Be a 1,759 122,919 69.8 1,905 132, 069 69.3 
(RS OS © eae Si eras 1,032 144, 240 139.7 1,114 156, 084 140.1 
04 4 4 e ‘pcigha Rage ep argu 659 202,114 306.7 694 213, 130 307.1 

SLSR DELLE | col SO 2 te a 

MIOPOMIO VET. t. eeek Soe 311 341,750 1,098.9 332 391, 455 1,179.1 

A ee — — _ — 9,110 — 
Totals and Averages........... 31,249 | 1,058,156 33.9 35,792 | 1,171,207 32.7 

19552 19562 

No. No. No No. No. No 
Under 5 employees................ 16, 762 36,340 Bo, 15,807 34, 424 Zoe 
5 to Tag © yee, Saree 9, 864 81,471 8.3 9,768 81,151 8.3 
15. HS 20 ee 8 6,340 169,575 2637 6, 468 173, 156 26.8 
BO) os! 20 Boe eer 8 2,082 144,411 69.4 2,101 145, 886 69.4 
eee, 100 rae A 1,175 163,091 138.8 i221 168, 495 138.0 
ual dala ies eee Se 739 227, 667 308.1 777 239,195 307.8 
ene | Ue nee HE Ly. oe 243 167,720 690.2 260 181, 986 699.9 
se gl TET IR Oe aes 76 91,840 1,208.4 74 91,452 128558 
Seman OVEr , ..28its oe. kek 61 200, 413 3, 285.5 66 220, 723 3,344.3 

ee Ee ee on Ct. —_— 15, 933 — — 16,552 = 

Mot cassifiable....0.6i..0. 04.0000 840 — — 886 — — 
Totals and Averages........... 38,182 | 1,298,461 34.0 37,428 | 1,353,020 36.1 


1 Includes only those head offices that are not located at a plant. 2 Includes Newfoundland. 


20.—Manufacturing Establishments classified by Number of Employees and 


by Province, 1956 
eee 
Employees— 
Province or Territory Up 500 800 1,000 1,500 
to to to to or Total 
499 799 999 1,499 Over 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Pnmiiandes 0) Cor Jeu! Bliss ois 781 — = 1 1 783 
Prince Edward Island.......................... 192 = = — — 192 
Betta Pres SG OF DSi aom 1,395 1 4 — 2 1, 402 
Beeeormawick) uh 24. 996 5 1 2 — 1,004 
ee eet SON IN) Atls OF Bees) 11,973 62 25 28 24 12-112 
ae Sew ee Are 13,018 96 32 36 33 138,215 
MR eed oeechol ) Fore ois. tond tj 1,524 4 2 2 2 1,534 
EE Paz iwrscs .Gaaselod.toca, py 798 — — — — 798 
manners Ald co ld OL) presse gee 1,962 7 1 — 1,971 
Mumanolaibin }. (itil). clocsboscw. ache: 4,365 13 7 4 4 4,393 
Yukon and Northwest Territories............... 24 — — — — 24 
MMB RIE ry 24; cts a, OF 37,028 188 7 74 66 || 37,428 
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Size of Establishments in Leading Industries.—Table 21 shows the degree of 
concentration in some of the leading industries of Canada. Concentration is extremely 
marked in the motor vehicle, non-ferrous metal smelting and refining, aircraft and parts, 
railway rolling-stock, pulp and paper, rubber goods, cotton yarn and cloth, primary iron 
and steel, and heavy electrical machinery industries. On the other hand, the degree of 
concentration is low in such industries as women’s and men’s factory clothing, furniture, 


butter and cheese, miscellaneous food preparations, fruit and vegetable preparations, — 


bread and other bakery products, and sawmills. 


°1.—Percentage Importance of Establishments, each Employing 200 or more Persons, in the 
25 Leading Industries, 1956 


Number of Percentage Hqroentaee 


; Saieprt - Ge an ra i 
ishments stab- ota 
Industry Employing lishments Shipments 
200 or more in the in the 
Persons Industry Industry 
CS ee ee 

Pulpiatid paper Missi 8 beh, BP Spe aes eee tee "s 80 63.5 95.1 
Non-ferrous metal smelting and refining. .......eeeeec eee eeeees 20 87.0 98.3 
Petroleum products. |... 08 Caves opens ethene sags sees R ERs or aneine 0 17 27.9 83.5 
Motor veltielesesosswit « Red wbsotis Se apie tay “aaa Pah cats se teen 5 9 56.3 99.0 
Slaughtering and meat packing.......-.+++seeeerrersssssssstte 33 21.4 78.2 
Primary iron and steel.......-.sseeeceeee eres cress testes sects ss 16 32.0 91.7 
Sa wrnilla ldo ll ds clad tthe Ceniwinin a ake atestints wae > sees sae ane! ete 23 0.03 26.5 
Butter andeneese... Lei oena.esch omen ences anuacvenae arte teee ® 19 1.4 22.0 
Miscellaneous electrical apparatus and supplies. ........-++-sseee: 26 16.1 81.4 
Rubber goods, including footwear.....-..++eseeerersrtrre sree 25 27.5 91.5 
Agroraft atl parts... 5 25 0+. 2a utr ewawei ns 95 aa ae aoe = se # ea 17 32.7 97.4 
Railway rolling-stock........-.-s2sccsewecerereserensrese cess ces 18 62.1 96.5 
Miscellaneous food preparationS.......-.cssssseererererrst etree 4 1.3 17.4 
Motor vehicle parts.......cc.sscenceecceccssctesretsnerccercres 23 11.6 75.0 
Machinery, industrial.2..... 2.0.01 .enesteee scene edeeernecetenes 33 10.0 60.0 
Bread and other bakery products......----+++ss+rereeresrettst 26 1.0 31.8 
Printing and publishing............seseeeecreeeseeeeer street ees 33 4.3 69.3 
Burnihlive ce «cies pa bes aes ip oa meee ee ee eee a 17 0.09 17.6 
Sheet metal products.......sscescsrcccssseesecseseeseccersescse 26 6.8 55.9 
Clothing, men’s factory........seeeseeeeeee essen er ereneseceee ss 34 6.2 37.3 
Machinery, heavy electrical........---.++eeessreecrrerssssste es 20 27.0 82.7 
Fruit and vegetable preparations..........--++ssseeerrererertes 8 1.8 35.3 
Telecommunication equipment........+-seeereeeserretett ests: 26 20.8 80.4 
Brass and copper products.......-.+eseereecreereceerress resets es 12 7.8 46.1 
Castings, 1rOn....c:-2-.ssseseeoscec cess simaas « deemerneae— * ar < 23 11.6 78.4 


PART I[I.—PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION 


Section 1.—Provincial Distribution of Manufacturing Production 


This Section shows the distribution and concentration of the manufacturing industries 
in each province followed by a general analysis of the leading industries in the individual 
provinces. Ontario and Quebec are by far the most important manufacturing provinces 
of Canada. Their combined production in 1956 amounted to $17,277,601,319 or 80 p.c. 
of the total factory shipments of manufactured products. The water power and other 
varied resources of the two provinces and their nearness to the larger markets of Canada 
and the United States have contributed to this progress. 


Table 1 shows the outstanding predominance of Ontario and Quebec in each industrial 
group. Quebec leads in the manufacture of tobacco and tobacco products, textiles and 
clothing and paper products. In each of the other groups Ontario has the greater produc- 
tion of the two provinces. In the production of wood products British Columbia, with 
42 p.c. of the total, holds the dominant position, outranking both Ontario and Quebec 
which account for 25 and 22 p.c. respectively of the total. In each of the other groups 
Ontario and Quebec lead by a wide margin. 
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1.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures of each Province classified by 
Industrial Group, 1956 


’ : Salaries Cost at Plant Value Selling Value 

Province and Industrial Group and of Materials | Added by of Factory 

Wages Used Manufacture | Shipments 
$ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland 
_ Foods and beverages............... 7,512, 203 18, 191, 830 16,042,195 34,492,121 
Leather DL OUMOGM eae sar. oot ene ace 231,593 431, 250 264, 902 667, 403 
RSE es ire nella 238, 152 361,045 325, 689 728,054 
NOR TAU aoe cet. 1 1 1 1 
raat sein. nts 232,277 282, 412 276,270 541, 873 
BONE DPOCUICEB os ceva as «ovo anne one 2,014, 027 4,012,106 3,119, 228 7,428,339 
Paper products?. aU 5 ss sh ah eg in 3 16, 434, 551 28,030, 105 35, 444, 029 68, 085, 288 
Printing, publishing and allied in- 

ot Rio TETRA 2a, 3 ar teal eh 1, 258,016 768, 641 2,188, 485 3,001, 271 
Tron and steel products We Aansihe tales: 2-5 840, 864 883, 659 1, 401, 323 2,136,778 
Transportation equipment.......... 43, 839 26, 630 49,941 79, 543 
Electrical apparatus and supplies... . 1 1 1 1 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1, 158, 722 1,334, 360 2,554, 139 4, 483, 328 
Products of petroleum and coal...... 1 1 ! 1 
Chemicals and allied products...... 207,746 830, 905 652, 989 1, 469, 308 
Miscellaneous industries............. 290, 745 299,013 288, 519 578,038 

Totals, Newfoundland.......... 30, 462, 735 55,451,956 62,607,709 123,691,344 
Prince Edward Island 
Foods and beverages................ 2,126,592 14,392, 800 4,232,652 19, 115, 958 
Tobacco and tobacco products...... 3 3 3 3 
(| aah Paty sen ee detass 146, 341 1,217,971 266, 294 1, 463, 046 
BE ITO UCS ieee Sarars sie bere 0 oe 299, 453 486, 831 510,377 1,027,527 
Peper products, .,..........0........ 8 3 3 3 
rinting, publishing and allied in- 

eee ond, fe, 375, 230 167, 867 597,817 783, 888 
Iron and steel products.............. 63, 472 94,554 92,718 184,101 

ransportation equipment........... 3 3 3 3 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 30, 199 21,496 52, 252 80, 936 
Chemicals and allied products...... 3 3 8 3 
PeULOGNO® PTOUDS...\.... oo. 0s. .es-..., 192,117 1, 425,323 409,518 1, 841,789 

Totals, Prince Edward Island... 35233, 404 17,806, 842 6,161, 628 24,497, 245 

Nova Scotia 
Foods and beverages................ 16, 424,089 59, 242,296 31, 580, 016 92, 103, 930 
Leather products................... 156, 430 216,340 232,997 451,300 
lin ae ae lela IRL Ie ay 1,153,715 2,706, 653 3, 256,753 6,065,945 
Oi i 1,698, 722 3,614, 638 2,950, 644 6,556, 228 
OE ee ak, ee ee 614, 000 1, 489, 883 906, 238 2,362,036 
Seow procdicts..-'. os... 7,309, 368 19, 478, 223 13, 202, 651 33,210,003 
Paper ESD G Goedel pan Mab aed Rag 5, 211,332 10,309, 369 13,389, 452 25,241,787 
rinting, publishing and allied in- 

CLES LUSG A 4 Sei eae a Ee 4,037,648 2,495, 936 7,720,013 10,315, 291 
Tron and steel Proaucts 5.70.08. 23,551,125 38, 403,611 36, 488, 393 76, 547, 067 
Transportation equipment.......... 16, 530, 988 24,010, 191 25, 093, 403 49, 870, 296 

lectrical apparatus and supplies 1 1 i 1 

on-metallic mineral products...... 1,629, 762 1, 859, 750 3, 664, 295 6,116,931 
Products of petroleum and coal...... 1 1 : 
Chemicals and allied products... ... 860, 122 2,895, 358 2,569, 897 5, 805, 673 
Miscellaneous industries............. 4,771, 209 48,056, 821 18, 815, 490 69,751,616 

Totals, Nova Scotia.............. 83,948,510 | 214,779,069 | 159,820,242 384,398, 103 

New Brunswick 

Foods and beverages............... 14, 040, 865 76,599, 964 32, 251, 498 110, 856, 887 
Leather oo SS en ee 626,725 1,140, 468 1,066, 279 2,211, 481 
ae eee iate aE 1,642,768 2,426, 897 1,767,497 4, 423,673 

See tiilis.......... 1... 1 1 1 . 
eee es FERRE 191, 223 272, 686 255, 594 521,953 
Wood et ten aR AS OE 7,470, 192 20, 236, 733 13,001, 964 33, 822,625 
Beper products..................... 19, 261, 696 51,383, 064 47,060, 554 105,365,921 


1 Confidential; included in ‘‘Miscellaneous industries’’. 2 Publication of these figures was authorized by 
the firms concerned. 3 Confidential; included in ‘‘All other groups’’. 
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res of each Province classified by 
1956—continued 


Estab- | fam- Salaries Cost at Plant Value Selling Value 

Province and Industrial Group lish- i and of Materials | Added by of Factory: 

ments | POYees Wages Used Manufacture | Shipments 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
New Brunswick—concluded 
Printing, publishing and allied in- 

GUSETICS.....sanawiane= > oo eh Resection 72 974 2,533, 879 1,680, 892 4,360, 834 6, 147, 264 
Tron and steel products........--+++: ol ing ainl 3, 858, 532 6, 928, 004 7,102,185 14, 062, 451 
Transportation equipment.....-.---- 8 | 2,219 6, 705, 990 8, 069, 124 8,334, 876 16,680, 411 
Non-ferrous metal products.......-- 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Non-metallic mineral products...... PAT 553 1,665, 490 1,850,991 3,959,959 6,903,566 ~ 
Products of petroleum and coal...... 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Chemicals and allied products.....- 0) 149 467,912 3,118, 034 1, 200, 294 4,565,905 
Miscellaneous industries........-++-- 17 949 2,598, 029 2,733, 449 4,952,954 7,718,462 — 

Totals, New Brunswick........- 1,004 | 22,560 61,063,301 | 176,440,306 125,314, 488 313, 280,599 

Quebec 

Foods and beverages.....-----+++++> 2,622 | 47,170 131, 497,271 665,869,615 | 338,634,681 1,017,902, 846 
Tobacco and tobacco products. ....- 29 7,610 25,401, 504 87,450,941 74,134,924 162,189,718 
Rubber products. .....-+-e+seeree es 35 | 6,877 20,706, 605 28,771,073 37,322,772 65, 052, 656 
Leather products.........+++++ese0! 351 | 16,673 36,549, 774 55, 493, 886 54, 993, 680 110, 901,398 
Giaricrn gabomencnnbuomecacNomucoorc 444 | 39,760 109,321,931 | 233,328, 192 171, 677, 880 412,018, 417 
Knitting mills..........-.5eeee eee 147 | 10,490 23,212,591 40, 263, 626 37, 445, 389 77,757, 340 © 
Clothing). 2022. ant it eae sie 1,559 | 56,497 126, 086, 297 261, 943, 691 208, 868, 296 469, 088, 037 
Wood products. ........seeeeereeeee 3,156 | 34,684 81,388, 305 178, 160, 560 144, 470, 237 323, 479, 620 
Paper products......---2-+serese4s: 193 | 37,226 154,188,880 | 340,515,063 357, 243, 361 742, 161, 888 
Printing, publishing and allied in- 

GUSLTICS Senne. hoe keer meer 1,255 | 19,549 67, 073, 064 65,715, 054 123, 583, 504 190, 479, 617 
Tron and steel products.......-+-++++- 704 | 44,593 164, 222, 367 268, 482,367 | 301,439, 896 566, 429, 391 
Transportation equipment......-+-- 115 | 338,927 127,374, 722 162, 769, 485 184,781,090 352,018, 841 
Non-ferrous metal products.......-- 193 | 19,613 75,078, 926 503, 028, 394 228, 859, 051 765, 829, 926 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.... 98 | 24,303 88, 948, 191 145,773, 511 150, 291, 448 285,052,524 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 348 | 11,783 40,877, 285 61,976, 748 93, 413, 000 169, 249, 003 
Products of petroleum and coal...... 19 3, 662 16,678,535 | 283,357,498 159, 619,036 460, 447, 263 
Chemicals and allied products...... 365 | 21,194 79,090, 202 178, 640, 246 169, 485, 926 356, 932, 499 
Miscellaneous industries.........--+- 479 | 10,526 28,718, 114 43,981,716 51, 884, 587 95,511, 715 

Totals, Quebec..........----+--> 12,112 | 446,137 1,396,414,564 3,605,521,666 2,888, 148,758 6,622,502, 699 

Ontario 

Foods and beverages.....--+-++++++: 2,865 | 73,134 | 225,591,853 954,985,896 | 563,241,631 1,541, 164,773 
Tobacco and tobacco products....-.. 19 1,989 4,879, 299 62, 645, 595 14, 124, 980 76,997,344 
Rubber products. ....-..++eeee0eee! 48 | 16,191 61,228,450 | 131,739, 169 160, 856, 206 289, 917, 252 
Leather products........0.+e+eeeees 230 | 12,946 34,362,921 60, 602, 059 51,574, 293 112,348, 261 
Textile. < s despaen Gee Peters iinet ers 378 | 27,771 81,611, 581 173,240,616 | 137,220,552 316, 103, 918 
Knitting Mills cas. ow. y+ Sa ae 120 | 9,957 23, 556, 803 38, 157,095 38, 594, 885 76,929, 479 
Clothing 000. cee ea eee oe 700 | 24,208 61, 482, 716 98,001, 154 96,361, 690 193,720, 881 
Wood products. .....---ee+eeeeeeeee 2,438 | 37,113 104, 248, 659 183, 686, 372 167, 495, 757 353, 921,923 
Paper products......---.-+-essseues 263 | 35,733 142,857,109 | 333,381,487 | 326, 996, 907 687, 695, 184 
Printing, publishing and allied in- 

GUStLICS y, Ghai sor a ee Tara ke 1,883 | 36,631 135, 308, 455 120,784,379 | 240,445, 208 362, 906, 060 
Tron and steel products.......-.---+- 1,497 | 123,365} 496, 123,648 865,555, 742 940,193,303 | 1, 821,034, 425 
Transportation equipment........--. 249 | 84,391 345,631,105 | 1,038,786,265 614, 522,337 | 1,647, 169,029 
Non-ferrous metal products.......-. 304 | 27,212 106, 584, 300 485, 438, 888 339, 557, 989 844, 909, 087 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.... 310 | 56,656 213,771,658 | 393,210,322 411, 767,061 770, 502, 085 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 527 | 20,368 76,004, 597 105, 300, 625 168, 144, 728 292, 658, 035 
Products of petroleum and coal...... 35 | 7,458 34,687,112 | 263,131, 684 158,778, 753 437,538, 165 
Chemicals and allied products...... 558 | 25,893 99,578, 302 290, 183,395 | 316,986,746 623, 257,477 
Miscellaneous industries..........--- 791 | 20,174 63, 125, 828 84,922,345 | 121,707, 225 206, 325, 242 

Totals, Ontario............---+-- 13,215 | 641,190 | 2,310,634,396 5,683,753,088 4,868,570,251 10, 655,098, 620 

Manitoba 
Foods and beverageS......---+++-+:> 372 | 9,922 31, 481, 477 163, 529, 747 70, 130, 282 236, 670, 887 
Rubber products. .......-+.++++++5 3 12 25, 268 45,762 92,963 132, 100 
Leather PLOUUCESs dean! tan» + pe 2s 21 693 1,567,032 3, 454, 036 2,582,782 5,919, 663 
Des a ipo el eee INS ene odiece ss a¥/ 739 1, 803, 180 1, O0Le Cus 3,332, 823 10, 760, 076 


1 Confidential; included in ‘‘Miscellaneous industries’. 
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1.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures of each Province classified by 


e Industrial Group, 1956—continued 
SS OoOoeoee—=$uma0aoaoaoaoaoamaronmw@s$=>$—~=>—@wO0WOMNMaMmnaS ee oonan.!: : _-_ my ree 
Estab-| py. Salaries Cost at Plant Value Selling Value 
Province and Industrial Group lish- Petr and of Materials Added by of Factory 
ments | POve Wages Used Manufacture | Shipments 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Manitoba—concluded 
Fenroting mille. esses... kee 4 78 157,063 477, 023 344,375 823, 300 
moore 0... 1. eee cee 8. tee ee 154 | 5,728 13,386, 227 25, 549, 658 20, 256, 204 45, 851, 864 
myOOd products +. .s..ss¢..0.0s00 eee 281 3,033 8, 231, 738 15,914,000 12,771,097 29,139,174 
Paper products es e525 eb i 24 12512 5, 436, 599 15, 196, 062 15, 386, 379 31,907, 448 
Printing, publishing and allied in- 

PTGS ie, Se tee lee Ee 295 | 33.199 11,743, 501 9,907,556 21, 263, 529 31,369, 604 
Tron and steel products.............. 130 5, 542 19,793,751 35, 083,313 38,375, 541 72,778,774 
Transportation equipment.......... 28 6, 604 22, 833, 892 23,289,773 24, 308, 367 48,179,474 

’ Non-ferrous metal products......... 18 465 1,769, 879 9,199,933 12, 023,303 21,710, 535 
Electrical apparatus and supplies... . 20 1,050 3, 230, 676 5,916,614 6, 634, 950 12,545, 808 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 44 1, 403 4,346,619 7,490, 955 12,275, 640 22,547,633 
Products of petroleum and coal...... 7 780 3, 583,085 33, 047,319 20, 460, 973 55, 653, 836 
Chemicals and allied products...... 37 744 2,165, 147 7,840, 099 6, 128,728 14,012,930 
Miscellaneous industries............. 59 723 1, 950, 837 3, 730, 039 3,649,618 7,391,079 

Totals, Manitoba................ 1,534 | 42,821 | 133,505,971 | 367,024,766 | 270,017,554 647,389,185 

Saskatchewan 
Foods and beverages............... 22) || 75,052 15, 810, 305 88, 825, 046 38, 043, 926 128, 541, 293 
SSMS; Ss 28. fae een es 8 Be 140, 474 828, 552 245,051 1,084, 936 
Bren g eo. ot RAMEE oo cl eee, 12 250 580, 958 1,097,655 1,125,369 2, 269,760 
eG PrOGUCctS ty = hee... sod. Senet es 241 1, 243 2,865, 865 4,615, 562 4, 856, 250 9,633,716 
EAVDEI PLOGUCES Ste eis ce cece cree. 4 25 73,033 134, 354 224, 409 355, 004 
Printing, publishing and allied in- 

GENIC eee Bee 6 oo). Bah. 185 1,533 4,554, 413 3, 286, 240 8,049,612 11,506, 711 
Tron and steel products............. 50 851 2,504, 993 4,649,601 3, 364, 004 8, 026, 237 
Transportation equipment.......... 5 16 43,980 36, 501 66,727 106, 359 
Non-ferrous metal products......... 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Electrical apparatus and supplies. ... 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Non-metallic mineral products...... Sl 464 1,441, 154 1,664,998 | 2,902,571 4,783, 369 
Products of petroleum and coal...... 12 1, 254 5, 466, 124 54, 652,371 28,781, 969 86, 806, 022 
Chemicals and allied products...... ) 200 780,001 2,611,721 1,092, 119 3,673, 536 
Miscellaneous industries............. 16 576 2,422,083 14, 468, 587 24, 875, 635 41,416, 546 

Totals, Saskatchewan........... 798 | 11,536 36,683,383 | 176,871,188 | 113,627,642 298, 203,489 

Alberta 

Hoods and beverages#).............- ADD a he 241 34,967,306 | 204,179,337 83, 106, 085 287, 687,720 
RATIO CLNDIOCUECtS « o.. ¢cole cievles «oie s a> 1 1 1 1 1 1 
eather products =< sseees eee cee es 10 42 98,671 103, 204 132,916 232,699 
POS BER Eas i cicccts stfewtes pve 20 375 1, 425, 493 3, 804, 174 2,367,369 5,784,911 
JOOS rit pee ie rar 4 44 88, 498 93, 849 138,955 230,068 
0 ON Le eee 24 915 2,143, 827 4,742,285 3, 892,760 8,398, 603 
Mandsproducts ..iek<) i... Jscelacet 821 | 5,825 13, 902,032 28, 184, 482 25,799, 240 54,655, 115 
epoMprocucts i)..cenG 4... .. . wae 14 635 2,195, 460 7,045, 264 5,320, 206 12,376, 899 
Printing, publishing and allied in- 

IC UICS Et... ESR... «1. eT 2 DT ales 618 8,014,054 6, 683, 353 16, 230, 084 23,080, 561 
Tron and steel products.............. 160 | 4,232 15,417,023 28, 468,054 27 , 832, 588 55, 286,716 
Transportation equipment........... 22 3,054 10, 658, 084 12,413,531 11,757,040 24,343,894 
Non-ferrous metal products......... 12 760 3,387,350 8, 454, 870 9,047,591 17, 866, 279 
Electrical apparatus and supplies. ... 7 177 609, 750 2,947,462 985, 893 Bylloyto2 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 72 2,735 8,970, 568 14,193,140 21,537,746 37,635, 783 
Products of petroleum and coal...... 20 2,055 9,315, 296 76, 654, 518 52,030, 881 132, 699, 568 
Chemicals and allied products...... 32 1,703 7,636,306 12,920,905 23,192,506 35,356, 192 
Miscellaneous industries............. 51 381 1,365, 387 1,249, 819 2,458,951 3,779,979 

Totals, Alberta.................. 1,971 | 36,792 | 120,195,105 | 412,138,247 | 285,830,811 703,188,739 

British Columbia 
Foods and beverages................ 663 | 16,683 52,132,590 | 228,272,295 | 134,096,419 357, 936, 229 
Tobacco and tobacco products...... 1 1 1 1 1 i 
Eealaber products... si... ....0..... 6% 4 53 187,640 129,279 321, 537 470, 565 
Sather products.:...5<.s.e0c.s eres 19 533 1,376, 888 2,349, 589 2,009, 531 4,299,780 


1 Confidential; included in ‘‘Miscellaneous industries’’. \ 
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1.—_Summary Statistics of Manufactures of each Province classified by 


Industrial Group, 1956—concluded - 
Prvpece Tory ant Aig | some | See [Soest] le, [Selig take 
Industrial Group ments ployees Wages Used Manufacture | Shipments 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
British Columbia—concluded 

Mextiles.os.<- de TE eb diee «ie patie tae 43 724 1, 843, 875 5, 153, 113 3,360,799 8,544,151 
Knitting mills ie aeaeeciesct-s cei rate 278 686, 534 1,080,076 1, 402, 236 2,348, 609 
@lothiness.... 4. 265. cos etka eee ee 6 1,480 3, 498, 686 5, 869, 603 5,323,083 11,014, 955 
Woodaproductsitsncsia sc 5 > + .5 fete ators 2,288 | 43,755 | 148,454,608 | 333,387,130 | 260,655, 238 599, 637,945 
Papemproducts® tse.tocr ss. bt es are 4 Outot 41,217,077 99,040,890 | 107,631,115 214,370,009 
Printing, publishing and allied in- : 

Gustries: in. hale reac oust som 424 | 5,224 19, 421,095 13,699, 146 34, 727,110 48,770,712 
Iron and steel products.............. 327 | 10,073 39,984,381 67, 244, 736 73,720, 433 140, 240, 237 
Transportation equipment........... 101 5,691 23, 683,055 16, 841, 586 37, 151, 290 54, 337,935 
Non-ferrous metal products......... 49 7,018 29, 943, 136 107,776, 808 51,353, 768 167, 807, 430 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.... 35 824 3,174, 199 9,639,057 6, 164,995 16, 215, 380 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 93 1,890 7,098, 767 11,179,428 14,316,712 28,080, 527 
Products of petroleum and coal...... ) 1,624 7,653, 575 76,278,946 51,634, 715 132,113, 205 
Chemicals and allied products...... 97 | 2,525 9, 825,019 26,668, 516 34, 625, 881 63, 993, 654 
Miscellaneous industries............. 133 | 1,089 3,688, 263 3,272, 148 5,754,411 9,187,148 

Totals, British Columbia........ 4,393 | 108,595 | 393,869,388 | 1,007,882,346 | 824,249,273 | 1,859,368, 466 

Yukon and N.W.T. 

Foods and beverages..........-+--++- 5 18 49,708 85, 243 133,378 229,611 
Woodi products seis ec os ater 13 60 165,020 303, 325 341, 264 656, 573 
Allcotherigroups lis soe: /s esto te ae 6 97 466,705 3,478, 847 601, 581 4,244,313 

Totals, Yukon and N.W.T..... 24 175 681, 433 3,867,415 1,076,223 5,130,497 


a 


1 Includes acids, alkalies and salts; jewellery and silverware; petroleum products; printing and publishing; 


and sheet metal products. 


2.—Concentration of Manufacturing Production in each Province, 1955 and 1956 


1955 


Percentage 
of Total 
Number of 
Establish- 
ments 
in Province 


Provincial 
Percentage 
of Number 


of Employees 


Accounted 
for by these 
Establish- 
ments 


se | ae | | | 


oso|erres|ss 
So SO ht RAT OO ee 


| | | | |S 


Province or Territory ae 
ments 
Employing 
500 or more 
Persons 
Newfoundland.......... 3 
Prince Edward Island. . _ 
Nova Scotia! ec utce 5 
New Brunswick........ u 
Quebecwt «cs ctaweens 138 
Ontarioreees ee eo eee 181 
Manitobatenctuk ces enme 10 
Saskatchewan.......... _ 
tb enta he. uvnetectree ers if 
British Columbia....... 29 
Yukon and Northwest 
SPOrritOries 4..jacentess © « _ 
Canada. s.5 lie. 380 


1956 
Provincial 
Number of Percentage Percentage 
Establish- of Total of Number 
ments Number of | of Employees 
Employing Establish- Accounted 
500 or more ments for by these 
Persons in Province Establish- 
ments 
2 0.3 S24 
a 0.5 32.1 
8 0.8 31.1 
139 1.1 38.0 
197 eo 40.8 
10 0.7 24.6 
9 0.5 18.6 
28 0.6 27.5 
400 1.1 36.9 
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Subsection 1.—The Manufactures of the Atlantic Provinces 


The Atlantic Provinces are of economic importance in a number of fields, such as 
pulp and paper, fish processing, sawmills and primary iron and steel. In Newfoundland 
manufacturing production is dominated by the forest and fisheries resources. Pulp and 
paper is by far the most important industry, having shipments valued at $68,085,288 in 
1956, followed by fish processing with shipments of $18,279,005. These two industries 
accounted for 70 p.c. of the total production of the province. In Prince Edward Island 
agriculture and fishing resources make butter and cheese, slaughtering and meat packing, 
and fish processing the leading industries. Nova Scotza is renowned for its coal mines, its 
fisheries and its extensive forests and agricultural lands; it is also favoured with easy 
access by sea to the high-grade iron ore supply of Newfoundland. On these resources 
are based the leading manufactures of primary iron and steel, fish processing, pulp and 
paper, shipbuilding and sawmills. In addition, an important petroleum refinery and 
industries producing railway rolling-stock, cotton yarn and cloth, and coke and gas add to 
the diversification of industry in the province. The forests’ of New Brunswick give a 
leading place to pulp and paper and sawmilling industries in the province. Other important 
manufacturing and processing activities are based on fish and agricultural resources. 


Considering the Atlantic Provinces as an economic unit, pulp and paper was the 
leading industry in 1956 with factory shipments valued at $191,465,894. This was followed 
by fish processing with $81,202,927, primary iron and steel $51,321,212, sawmills $44,251,499 
and railway rolling-stock $33,758,676. These five industries accounted for 49 p.c. of the 
total selling value of factory shipments of the region. Other industries with shipments 
valued at $10,000,000 or more were, in order of selling value of factory shipments: petroleum 
products, sugar refining, butter and cheese, shipbuilding, bread and other bakery products, 
slaughtering and meat packing, sash, door and planing mills, miscellaneous food prepara- 
tions, printing and publishing, prepared stock and poultry feeds, breweries, miscellaneous 
iron and steel products, and coke and gas products. 


In the Atlantic Provinces the program of industrial development has been more 
selective than in some of the other provinces. Fish processing, new sawmills, increased 
pulp-making capacity and the manufacture of non-metallic building materials like cement 
and gypsum products have accounted for well over half of the industrial growth. There 
are, however, a few outstanding exceptions. Two sizable defence plants have been estab- 
lished in Nova Scotia, one to repair and overhaul naval aircraft and the other to build and 
repair radar and related electronic equipment. Considerable development has taken place 
in Newfoundland. Besides plants for the manufacture of cement and gypsum wallboard 
and plaster, factories for producing boots and shoes, birch veneer, leather goods, industrial 
machinery and a leather tannery were established, thus broadening the industrial base of 
the province. With these exceptions, most of the developments in the Atlantic Provinces 
have been either small and scattered or confined to the modernization and expansion of 
existing facilities. 


Despite the rapid development in the Atlantic Provinces since 1949, manufacturing 
production did not quite keep pace with the development in the more industrialized 
provinces of Ontario, Quebec and British Columbia. This is indicated by a slight drop in 
the Atlantic Provinces’ share of the Canadian total from 4.5 in 1949 to 3.8 in 1956. 


Up to 1952 the increase in employment in the Atlantic Provinces was about the same 
as for the remainder of Canada. Between 1953 and 1955, however, employment in that 
region declined by 6.0 p.c. while for Canada as a whole the decline was only 2.2 p.c. and 
in 1956 employment in the Atlantic Provinces rose by 1.5 p.c. over 1955, while Canada as 
a whole increased 4.2 p.c. Increased employment since 1949 reported by Newfoundland, 
Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia was partially offset by a drop of 3.8 p.c. in New 
Brunswick, resulting in a net increase of only 2.4 p.c. for the area as compared with an 
increase of 15.3 p.c. for Canada as a whole. For salaries and wages paid, the increase was 
49.3 p.c. as compared with 76.2 p.c. for Canada, and for selling value of factory shipments 
the respective increases were 46.6 p.c. and 73.2 p.c. 


MANUFACTURES OF THE ATLANTIC PROVINCES 661 
ec 
Not all industries shared in the advance since 1949. Fish processing showed a loss 
of 8.4 p.c. in value of shipments, sawmills a drop of 4.9 p.c., and shipbuilding a drop of 
4.2 p.c. Most of the leading industries with shipments of $10,000,000 or more, however, 
reported increases. The greatest gain of 97.4 p.c. was reported by the railway rolling- 
stock industry, followed by primary iron and steel with 17.8 p.c. and pulp and paper 
with 7.5 p.c. A notable feature of the 1956 manufacturing operations in the Atlantic 
Provinces was the expansion in the petroleum products industry in Nova Scotia, with a 
value of shipments almost double that of the previous year. 


3.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Atlantic Provinces, 1956 


ferre” 


Estab- Em Salaries Cost at Plant | Value Added Selling Value 
Industry ish- lbveks and of Materials of Factory 
ments | P'OY Wages Used Manufacture | Shipments 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland 
1/Pulp and paper!.................. 2| 3,369 16, 434, 551 28,030, 105 35, 444, 029 68, 085, 288 
2|Fish processing.................. 44} 2,838 4,710,364 10, 146, 784 8,294, 199 18,279, 005 
RBI OMEHION. } Gayot Sets), 5. 3 200 654, 818 916,008 2,492,053 3,616,522 
4)Sash, door and planing mills...... 25 278 WHIP 2,144,379 1,154,613 3,344, 673 
5|Bread and other bakery products. 14 285 748 , 366 1, 840, 282 1,370, 857 3, 296,717 
6|Carbonated beverages............ 10 133 330, 810 895, 666 1,351, 802 2,327,482 
RET Se aa a 542 848 491,350 933,046 1,052, 455 2,050, 109 2 
8) Printing and publishing.......... 6 270 855, 912 428, 501 1,577,876 2,035, 272 
NER DUM it peer permite 3 155 309, 540 635,519 605, 176 1,247,118 
10)Other leading industries?,........ 8 570 1,817,673 5, 210, 259 4,271,565 10,049, 640 
Totals, Leading Industries... 657 | 8,946 27,080,607 51,180,549 57,614,625 | 114,331,826 
Totals, All Industries......... 783 | 10,502 30,462,735 5d, 451, 956 62,607,709 | 123,691,344 
Prince Edward Island 
1|Butter and cheese................ 17 161 360, 830 4,091,097 822,575 4,989,395 
|Fish processing. ................ 30 510 638, 996 3, 160,383 1,035, 831 4,270,513 
3/ Feeds, stock and poultry, prepared 13 58 107, 246 949,151 178,319 1,148, 806 
4\Fruit and vegetable preparations. 10 119 119,116 700,039 268, 880 1,049,581 
5| Printing and publishing.......... 3 156 357, 890 152, 860 574,215 743, 722 
Pomme Mtb hore 2) Fe 61 112 103,016 239, 520 259, 285 510, 4512 
7|Other leading industries!......... 4 289 847, 526 7,455, 299 1, 855, 753 9,492,390 
Totals, Leading Industries... 138 | 1,405 2,534,620 16,748,349 4,994,858 22,199,858 
Totals, All Industries......... 192 |} 1,775 3,233,404 17,806,842 6,161,628 24,497, 245 
Nova Scotia 
1|Primary iron and steel........... 3 4,366 16,706,991 25, 989, 767 23,646, 154 51,321,212 
|Fish processing................... 140 3,938 7,372,778 28,374, 456 11,977,297 40, 787, 255 
a tlprand. paper ys) fed). ..% ooccticc. 4 1, 238 4,661, 463 8, 433, 403 12,042,521 22,022,222 
Be NOUUGING .. ody ote, ok... 18} 2,907 9, 267,326 8, 162,706 12,355,945 20, 867, 9052 
os ON SEA re eg Dees ee 582 2,632 3,917,041 11,104, 882 7,902,241 19,318, 8422 
6|Butter and cheese................ 23 733 1,879,373 7,905, 114 3,001,023 11}623.772 
7| Miscellaneous iron and steel...... 3 782 2,409 , 339 5, 304, 226 4,859,505 10, 237,173 
8/Sash, door and planing mills...... 64 835 1,895,972 5,576, 942 2,745, 888 8, 421, 869 
9|Bread and other bakery products. 81 867 1,910, 406 4,233,215 3,728,778 8,294,678 
10) Printing and publishing? 2/19 OF 26 827 2,878,389 1,417,619 5, 459, 029 6, 968, 622 
11| Knitted goods, other than hosiery 3 826 1,543, 504 3,389,719 2,734, 189 6,092,763 
12) Feeds, stock and poultry, prepared 16 102 212,306 3, 665, 239 857, 756 4,548,566 
13| Fruit and vegetable preparations. . 16 487 872,276 2,747, 728 1,767,842 4,236,093 
14)Carbonated beverages........... 29 280 705, 784 1,348, 092 2,567,754 4,063,592 
15| Miscellaneous food preparations... 11 207 406, 694 2,409, 425 1,488,744 3,942,349 
16 Confectionery.................... 5 902 1,556, 083 2, 826,005 963,991 3,893, 136 
17|Slaughtering and meat packing... 5 62 162,728 2,035,000 713,138 2,768,715 
18/Other leading industries>.......__ 15 | 4,384 15,059,513 72,236, 147 40,907,211 116,793, 467 
Totals, Leading Industries... 1,044 | 26,375 73,417,966 | 197,159,685 | 140,069,006 346, 202, 231 
Totals, All Industries......... 1,402 | 30,937 83,948,510 | 214,779,069 | 159,820,242 384,398, 103 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 662. 
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2.—-Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Atlantic Provinces, 1956—concluded 


Estab-| pm- Salaries Cost at Plant | Value Added | Selling Value 
Industry lish- ines and of Materials by of Factory 
ments | POY Wages Used Manufacture | Shipments 
No. No. $ $ § $ 


New Brunswick 


1|Pulp and paper.......--.-++++eee> 
Bi Sawinililsee nce asters rete aie aguen 
3|Fish processing.......----++s+s06° 


7 | 4,322 18,591,704 48,791,503 45,745,661 | 101,358,384 
366 | 2,763 4,845,384 12,740,895 9,347,727 22,372,097? 
146 | 2,531 3,320,057 11,591,936 6, 485, 643 17, 866, 154 


4|Miscellaneous food preparations. . 13 392 699, 588 8,995, 105 3,276, 281 12,373, 864 
5|Slaughtering and meat packing... 3 338 1,394, 008 8,016,644 1,678, 633 9, 869,890 
6|Butter and cheese........--..-+-- 29 438 986,036 7,094,372 2,140, 149 9,624, 557 


7|Bread and other bakery products. 


59 901 1,988, 690 4,578,373 3,869,001 8, 823, 409 
8|Sash, door and planing mills...... 


61 764 1,805,301 5,590,735 2,339, 882 8, 103, 250 


9| Feeds, stock and poultry, prepared 14 190 440, 206 6,170,987 1,074, 898 7,321, 443 
10| Heating and cooking apparatus... 3 700 2,032,192 2,750,618 3, 750, 193 6,558, 879 
11| Printing and publishing.........-. 20 634 1,809, 646 914, 261 3, 248, 667 4,235,509 
12) Fertilizers. . 0.0050... ease cece 3 125 402,338 3,023,879 786,954 4,042,169 
13|Boxes and bags, paper.......----- 8 198 496,915 1, 860, 634 1,093, 692 3,008, 907 
14|Carbonated beverages......----- 24 204 534, 289 908, 754 1,625,676 2,655, 221 
15|Confectionery.......---+++22e23: 6 327 634, 159 1,136,384 1,092,374 2,299,303 
16| Footwear, leather........-.---+:- 3 294 594, 831 1,070, 948 1,033, 405 2,106, 249 


17/Sheet metal products.........---- 
18|Other leading industries®......... 


Totals, Leading Industries...|_ 
Totals, All Industries......... 


5 103 207, 689 1,277, 402 797,326 2,094,918 
12 | 4,733 14,025,380 39, 042, 295 25,594,197 66, 541,754 


782 | 19,957 54,808,413 | 165,555,720 | 114,980,359 291, 255,957 


———_——— 


1,004 | 22,560 61,063,301 | 176,440,306 | 125,314,488 313,280,599 


SAS SE oe EI e ia Ue ee ee eee 

1 Publication of these figures was authorized by the firms concerned. 2 Reported on a production basis. 
3 Includes dairy products, n.e.s.; cement, hydraulic; gypsum products; miscellaneous food preparations; paints, 
varnishes and lacquers; and slaughtering and meat packing. 4 Includes bags, cotton and jute; fertilizers; 
and slaughtering and meat packing. 5 Includes breweries; cotton yarn and cloth; boxes and bags, paper; 
bridge and structural steel; wire and wire goods; aircraft and parts; railway rolling-stock; salt; coke and gas products; 
and petroleum products. 8 Includes biscuits; breweries; brass and copper; brooms, brushes and mops; cement, 
hydraulic; railway rolling-stock; synthetic textiles; shipbuilding; and sugar refining. 


Subsection 2.—The Manufactures of Quebec 


Quebec has long ranked as the second largest industrial province of Canada. The 
province experienced a great industrial expansion following World War II, an expansion 
not confined to existing industrial areas, but spreading to many towns and villages in the 
accessible areas of the province and into new areas in the hinterland. In 1956 its output 
of $6,622,502,699 represented about 30 p.c. of Canada’s total selling value of factory 
shipments. 


Several important factors have contributed to the development of industry in Quebec. 
Its geographic situation is extremely favourable including as it does the great water 
highway of the St. Lawrence River with its excellent harbour at Montreal 800 miles inland. 
There is also an extensive road network linking the small rural areas to the larger industrial 
centres. Other significant factors include abundant natural resources in forests, water 
power, minerals, agricultural lands and, of even more importance, an industrious and 
stable population. 


Quebec ranks first in available water power resources, having more than 40 p.c. of — 
the total recorded for all Canada. Installations, approaching 8,500,000 h.p. at the end 
of 1956, represented more than 45 p.c. of the total for Canada. 


The pulp and paper industry, with an output valued at $617,986,499 in 1956, is 
Quebec’s leading manufacture. The province is a principal world centre for the production — 
of newsprint, having 55 major pulp and paper plants concentrated in the Trois Riviéres 
and Shawinigan Falls districts, as well as along the Saguenay, Ottawa and St. Lawrence 
Rivers. The production of non-ferrous metals has expanded considerably during the past 
decade. The output of aluminum has also made impressive progress, reaching a record 
total of 620,321 tons in 1956. The major oil refinery district of the country has been 
developed in the Montreal area. 


ae 
ae 


11.8 p.c. as compared with an increase of 10.9 p.c. for Canada. 
the nine groups was higher, the increase for the 
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Quebec’s industries are not as diversified as those of Ontario, although a number 
produce 50 p.c. or more of the Canadian total. Among the major industries, Quebec 
predominates in: tobacco products with 93.1 p.c. of the Canadian total; women’s factory 
clothing 69.9 p.c.; cotton yarn and cloth 67.7 p.c.; men’s factory clothing 56.2 p.c. ; syn- 
thetic textiles and silk 51.8 p.c. ; miscellaneous electrical apparatus and supplies 46.5 p.c.; 
non-ferrous metal smelting and refining 43.7 p.c.; pulp and paper 42.5 p.c.; railway rolling- 
stock 42.0 p.c.; and miscellaneous chemical products 40.3 p.c. Two industries in the 
medium-size classification also predominated in Quebec—leather footwear with 57.8 p.c. 
and medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations with 47.1 p.c. of Canadian production. 


As in other provinces, the manufacturing industries of Quebec recovered in 1955 
from the minor recession that occurred in 1954, and continued this recovery at an accelerated 
pace in 1956. All groups of the standard industrial classification reported an increase in 
the selling value of factory shipments. For the province as a whole the increase was 
Employment in six of 
province being 3.9 p.c., and for Canada 
4.2 p.c. Employment in the clothing group was unchanged, chemicals and allied products 
slightly lower, and the petroleum and coal products group reported a decline of 9.4 p.c. 
from the previous year. 


4.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of Quebec, 1956 


Estab- Bin Salaries Cost at Plant | Value Added Selling Value 
Industry lish- ioe, and of Materials by of Factory 
ments | POY ages se Manufacture | Shipments 
a Ree ee) ements 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
1)Pulp and paper................... 56 | 28,698 128, 499,398 265,565,971 308, 041, 729 617, 986, 499 
2|Non-ferrous metal smelting and 

IR is ti Se ed i) 10 | 11,922 48,072,349 890, 496, 486 185, 842,373 610,354, 5841 

3/Petroleum products.............. 8 2,803 13, 632, 244 272,981,751 150, 408, 254 438,753,5111 
4| Miscellaneous electrical apparatus 

BAECS DIOS) cet. 5 £05 osayeis ic .ctt-ck, 43 | 14,196 54,255,517 92,111,341 98, 835, 599 182,939, 412 

5|Slaughtering and meat packing... 40 | 5,081 17,297, 167 143,749, 886 26, 806, 404 172,597,212 

6|Clothing, women’s factory....... 432 | 17,167 40, 827,221 95,385, 604 71,919,745 166,180,661 

7/Cotton yarn and cloth............ 21 | 14,133 38, 302, 322 101, 498, 550 55, 896, 351 159, 904, 697 

8|Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes... 23 7,236 24, 643, 322 84, 220, 983 73,065,989 157, 838, 470 

9)/Clothing, men’s fACCOLy. i seunios 315 | 16,831 38,702, 864 91,884,505 62, 220, 638 152,919, 664 
10) Railway TOuINg stock. (=. nn -- 7 | 12,596 44,570, 606 85,940, 415 56, 853, 194 145,052, 6971 
11) Aircraft and parts................ 24 | 12,643 52,036, 156 43,123, 506 86, 936, 528 131,405, 1091 
12|Butter and cheese................ 614 5,058 12, 558, 257 102, 762, 408 25, 254, 862 131, 122,282 
13] Miscellaneous food preparations. . 838 | 2,675 8,312,142 71,622,744 33,371,072 | 105,457,911 
14|Machinery, industrial............ 56 8,292 82,229,377 44, 860,545 63,307,915 102, 460, 691 
Se en errr 627 | 11,468 30,520, 718 50, 434,014 50, 669, 003 101,061,088 
16|Brass and copper products........ 40 | 2,952 1122614272 74,305, 581 23,627,385 97,915,790 
Memtanies. «RT ice 1,499 | 9,571 17,949, 787 58,708,315 36, 997, 202 96, 712,3601 
18) Miscellaneous chemical products, 

ATS Shee 8 A OR OCR ee a 82 6, 607 23,036, 743 54, 424, 831 34,036, 143 91, 189, 367 
19/Bread and other bakery products. 934 | 10,464 24, 849, 451 42, 834,161 40, 800, 264 86, 893, 668 
20|/Synthetic textiles and silk........ 32 | 10,178 29, 729, 378 40, 963, 469 38, 708, 115 83, 436, 694 
?1| Footwear, leather................ 152 | 12,069 26, 425,031 39, 324, 670 39,370, 851 78, 987, 408 
22! Acids, alkalies and salts.......... 15 3,835 17,219, 123 37,988, 226 34, 449, 680 77,001, 898 
23) Boxes and bags, DAROTT Est fish 64 5, 158 14, 690, 309 48,431,711 27,929,591 76,190,773 
24| Feeds, stock and poultry, prepared 296 1,988 4,828,911 58,015, 293 13,799,030 72,538, 441 
25|Primary iron and steel........... 15 | 4,273 16, 938, 168 25,111,454 43, 405, 627 71,614,798 
26| Printing and publishing: austen 78 6, 833 25, 820, 190 21,136,278 49,653,185 71,294,036 
27|Sheet metal DLOGUCESE Pon. cna 88 4,996 17,942,944 35,322,914 34, 706, 836 69,736,517 
28) Rubber goods, including footwear 35 | 6,877 20,706, 605 28,771,073 37, 322,772 65,052,656 
29/ Bridge and structural steel work. . 14] 4,564 18,991, 443 36, 252, 157 27, 868, 150 64,717, 8671 
30| Printing and bookbinding........ 612 7,586 24, 234,007 22,629, 635 39, 629, 892 62,704, 470 
MePEreweries. ....................... 5 2,669 11,365,588 15,944, 804 47,322,916 62,067,744 
32 hipbuilding and repairs.......... 11 7,444 26, 818, 703 25,575,532 35, 180, 101 61, 427,9661 
33 , door and planing mills...... 778 | 5,803 13, 642, 454 35,974, 546 24, 830,713 61,033,303 
34) Medicinal and pharmaceutical pre- 

EST eS eae ittag 92 | 38,779 12,999,651 18, 756, 187 38, 143, 691 57,691,174 

35] Distilled Ragas oes i ote 8 2,408 8,919, 672 18, 622, 636 35,901, 664 54, 813,918 

86/Telecommunication equipment... 26 | 6,661 22,423, 306 27,265,819 27,039,512 53,023,760 

$71 Wire and wire POOGs at site ane 37 3,150 12,316, 167 31,032,989 21,758,396 52, 288,031 
1 Reported on a production basis, q 
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4.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of Quebec, 1956—concluded 


Estab-| pm- Salaries Cost at Plant | Value Added | Selling Value 

Industry lish- hgwens and of Materials by of Factory 

ments | ?°¥ Wages Used Manufacture | Shipments 

No. No. $ $ $ $ 

38|Carbonated beverages.....-.++-- 185 2,827 8, 281, 387 14, 870, 549 33, 114, 192 49,064, 509 
39|Castings, iron.......-.+--eeeeee ee 53 | 4,153 14,733,941 23,337,525 25, 188, 283 47,384,025 
40|Concrete products.......-++++++++ 200 | 3,206 9,812, 483 23,375,029 22,291,007 46, 895,724 
Totals, Leading Industries’. . 7,710 | 310,850 | 1,020,396,374 2,795,614,093 | 2,182,504,854 5,087,711,385 
Totals, All Industries......... 12,112 | 446,137 | 1,396,414,564 3,605,521,666 | 2,888,148,758 6,622,502,699 


1 Sugar refining is also a leading industry but statistics are confidential. 


Subsection 3.—The Manufactures of Ontario 


Ontario, one of the world’s major industrial areas, accounts for approximately half 
of Canada’s manufacturing production. Here the proximity of raw materials, cheap — 
hydro-electric power, and a strategic location in relation to export markets, not only on 
this Continent but overseas, have been the decisive factors of development. Most of 
the manufactures and most of the population are located in the southern area of the 
province, which has the inestimable advantage of bordering on the St. Lawrence-Great 
Lakes waterway system, giving access westward to the heart of the Continent and eastward 
to the shipping routes of the world. Furthermore, this same waterway is also the source 
of most of Ontario’s developed hydro-electric power. Many new industrial areas are 
being created as new industries and branch plants of established industries are increasingly 
being located in the smaller towns. 


Despite the great industrial progress made by other provinces, Ontario continues to 
maintain its predominance and in 1956 produced 49 p.c. of the nation’s manufactured 
goods. Steel ingot capacity is increasing. Huge investments have gone into the con- 
struction of plants in Sarnia for a whole group of new products based on Alberta oil flowing 
through the interprovincial pipeline from Edmonton. Significant developments have 
taken place in synthetic rubber, synthetic textiles, and industrial and consumer chemicals, 
and plants for their processing have been built in the vicinity of Sarnia and along the lower 
reaches of the St. Lawrence River between Cornwall and Kingston. Ontario has continued 
to gain in such traditional lines as motor vehicles, industrial and farm machinery, and the 
manufacture of household equipment, business and office machinery, and electrical appar- 
atus and supplies. The province has the greatest diversification of manufacturing pro- 
duction in Canada. Certain industries, such as the manufacture of motor vehicles and 
their parts, heavy electrical machinery, agricultural implements, machine tools, starch 
and glucose, bicycles, and the processing of raw tobacco are carried on practically in this 
province alone. Of the forty leading industries in Canada in 1956, a substantial number 
were dominated by Ontario’s share of the total production. These industries, with the 
percentage which the production of each bears to that of the 1956 Canada totals are: 
motor vehicles 98.8 p.c., motor vehicle parts 95.4 p.c., heavy electrical machinery 89.7 p.c., 
rubber goods 81.5 p.c., primary ‘ron and steel 78.1 p.c., telecommunication equipment 
76.7 p.c., iron castings 71.9 p.c., fruit and vegetable preparations 67.4 p.c., sheet metal 
products 59.7 p.c., wire and wire goods 58.4 p.c., aircraft and parts 58.1 p.c., industrial 
machinery 57.4 p.c., printing and bookbinding 57.3 p.c., brass and copper products 55.1 p.c., 
miscellaneous chemical products 54.6 p.c., acids, alkalies and salts 53.0 p.c., paper boxes 
and bags 52.0 p.c., and miscellaneous electrical apparatus 50.6 p.c. 


There are also a number of medium-sized industries with a total Canadian production 
of over $100,000,000 in which Ontario dominated: agricultural implements with 90.5 p.c., 
soaps and washing compounds 88.5 p.¢., household and office machinery 80.0 p.c., refrig- 
erators, vacuum cleaners, etc., 79.6 p.c., hardware, tools and cutlery 72.8 p.c., heating 
and cooking apparatus 68.7 p.c., and confectionery 57.2 p.c. 


“ 
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The manufacturing industries of Ontario produced the highest selling value of factory 
shipments on record in 1956, amounting to $10,655,098,620, an increase of 10.8 p.c. over 
the previous year. Accompanying this increase in shipments was an increase of 4.5 p.c. 
in the number of persons employed which totalled 641,190 in 1956. 


5.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of Ontario, 1956 


Estab-| wy. Salaries Cost at Plant | Value Added | Selling Value 
Industry lish lovaes and of Materials y of Factory 
ments | POY Wages Used Manufacture | Shipments 
No No. $ $ $ $ 
BPNLGGOF WONICIER. 8. 66 a. se. < 52.0 Fo, a 9 | 34,239 | 146,427,948 | 691,146,202 | 293,018,027 | 976,395,839 
2|Non-ferrous metal smelting an 
ELIT? G8 Capri aes eee. mis 9 | 10,985 47,779,018 | 300,682,938 | 283,785,554 | 554,055,630! 
3|Primary iron and steel........... 18 | 25,654 | 122,151,730 | 239,452,056 | 271,173,067 | 531,684,074 
BAPE MIDIATIC NANCIE fo s.-ce balsa. e's Lass 41 | 20,316 91,289,800 | 188,607,881 | 227,429,017 | 441,628,702 
5) Petroleum products.............. 13 | 5,480 26,206,838 | 214,388,049 130,759,078 | 357,663,026! 
6|/Slaughtering and meat packing... 55 | 9,050 34,674,321 | 259,163,528 71,161,876 | 332,270,861 
7|Motor vehicle parts.............. 116 | 20,096 77,735,398 | 170,269,794 | 146,647,126 | 314,359,075 
8| Rubber goods, including footwear. 48 | 16,191 61,228,450 | 131,739,169 160, 856,206 | 289,917,252 
§|Machinery, heavy electrical...... 53 | 21,524 88,050,963 | 102,757,112 | 149,083,838 | 234,826,366 
10) Aircraft and parts................ 24 | 19,868 83, 964,069 90,764,813 | 112,784,782 | 206,140,322: 
11| Miscellaneous electrical apparatus 
AM eSUP DUES eee tes eee. 99 | 11,846 43,792,121 105, 982,193 97,081,939 | 199,296,354 
12|Machinery, industrial. ........... 199 | 14,884 58, 168,311 83, 573, 849 112,795,141 189,129, 281 
13/Telecommunication equipment. . . 87 | 14,141 48, 068, 638 106, 947, 987 89, 184, 545 187,796,572 
14|Sheet metal products............ 196 | 11,914 45, 269, 455 97,323,294 80, 644, 750 176, 746, 722 
“10) CARY Ss F280 1 70) 5 RC ae 92 | 11,238 44 811,331 90, 009, 054 85, 264,991 175, 425, 420 
16| Fruit and vegetable preparations. 196 | 10,518 27,019, 988 98,383, 729 68, 127,594 168, 448, 987 
17|Butter and cheese................ ABbr i) Bi oel 23, 289, 441 108, 385, 356 37,837,876 | 149,641,307 
18| Printing and publishing.......... 292 | 14,455 57,514, 583 41,488,660 | 105,944,540 | 148,546,386 
MRERIGTILGUICE ot ee RS oe 750 | 16,071 48,514, 237 71,754,730 75,818, 420 147, 883 , 962 
20|Brass and copper products........ 87 | 5,368 20,575,710 92,894, 966 40, 439, 412 134, 380, 898 
21| Miscellaneous food preparations.. . 110 | 4,598 15,541, 193 85, 865, 402 46, 423, 486 133, 449, 970 
22|Bread and other bakery products. 849 | 15,000 41,769, 848 60,786,551 63, 282, 436 128, 404, 739 
23|Printing and bookbinding........ 787 | 13,319 45, 417, 696 48, 260, 677 78,539,003 | 127,157,891 
24| Boxes and bags, paper............ 106 | 7,988 26, 542,918 76,611,310 48,720,201 125, 459, 373 
25| Miscellaneous chemical products, 
Picts Me Oe NOR RAEN OE a 126. 1.5, £10 20,454,971 56, 821,390 61,057,157 | 123,684,015 
26| Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners 
and appliances...............6. 56 | 7,543 27,816, 756 59,177,399 65,385, 621 118,501,819 
27| Railway rolling-stock............ 12 | 6,268 24,043, 600 72,620, 287 42,007,232 | 115,658,339! 
28| Hardware, tools and cutlery...... 284 | 10,939 39,373, 343 44,161,133 71,854,079 115, 247, 984 
29| Agricultural implements.......... 28 |. 8,861 33, 686, 124 58,215,977 46,659,425 | 111,059,789 
30) Miscellaneous paper goods, n.e.s. .. 109 6, 858 22,987,164 61,613, 827 44, 826,387 107,441,315 
31| Machinery, household, office and 
Ole eS M es dere cerc not «Altick; 46 | 6,623 24,009, 686 51,697,020 52,849,315 | 102,657,248 
32| Acids, alkalies and salts.......... 25 | 4,701 20, 700,570 42,729,113 52,623,051 102,509, 807 
33| Feeds, stock and poultry, prepared 342 2,998 8,093, 784 73,562, 280 22,982, 500 97, 808, 676 
34|Soaps, washing compounds and 
cleaning preparations........... 68 | 3,031 12,535,500 40, 875,170 55,754,121 96,798,597 
$5|Wire and wire goods............. Fe Oe 24, 354, 384 50, 420, 668 44, 447,045 93, 668, 886 
ULB EE eae 44] 1,792 6,054, 182 74, 263, 823 12,604, 808 87,497, 208 
PRESTO WOTIOS joo acdicle gt auvere< cas cic sos 21.| 3,342 14,933, 441 22,369,678 62, 808, 904 86,719, 251 
38) Heating and cooking apparatus... 60 5,976 22,271,554 47,007,139 39, 807, 767 84,917,640 
39|Clothing, men’s factory.......... 143 | 10,429 26, 135, 167 40, 860, 104 39, 900,041 80, 155, 925 
40) Bridge and structural steel work. . 25:|) 53258 22, 847, 100 33, 985, 874 40, 936, 569 75, 675, 4601 
Totals, Leading Industries...| 6,133 | 437,991 | 1,676,101,331 | 4,387,620,182 | 3,583,306,927 | 8,030,710,968 
Totals, All Industries......... 13,215 | 641,190 | 2,310,634,396 | 5,683,753,088 | 4,868,570,251 |10,655,098,620 


' Reported on a production basis. 


Subsection 4.—The Manufactures of the Prairie Provinces 


In the Prairie Provinces the leading industries have traditionally been those based 
on agricultural resources—grain-growing, cattle-raising and dairying areas. But recently 
slaughtering and meat packing has emerged as the major industry followed very closely 
by petroleum products. The latter industry has made tremendous strides in the Prairie 
Provinces since 1949 and now ranks highest in terms of selling value of factory shipments 
in both Alberta and Saskatchewan and second in Manitoba. It has increased its proportion 
of the total manufacturing production of the Prairie Provinges from 8.5 p.c. in 1949 to 
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16.5 p.c. in 1956. Next in importance generally are flour mills and dairy products followed 
by industries providing for the more essential needs of the resident population, such as the 
baking of bread, printing and publishing, etc. In Manitoba, the early commercial centre 
of the Prairie Provinces, water power, forest and, more recently, mineral resources have 
given rise to a diversification of industrial production. The extensive railway services 
require large shops for the maintenance of rolling-stock, especially in the Winnipeg area. 
In Saskatchewan, while the main economic role continues to be played by agriculture, 
the production of petroleum products has taken first place in selling value of factory 
shipments. 


The Prairie Provinces are not so well endowed with water power resources as the more 
highly industrialized provinces of Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia, but the recent 
development of oil and gas will permit the economical generation of all thermal power 
necessary for industrial development in the mid-western region. 


In the Prairie Provinces the nature of development varies from one province to 
another. Alberta, with its expanding oil and gas industries, has moved to the forefront, 
especially since 1950. Chemicals, particularly petrochemicals, have made striking gains, 
and now embrace various rayon intermediates and polythene plastics, as well as fertilizers 
and the manufacture of other new inorganic products like caustic soda and chlorine. 
Agriculture-based products still rank high in the province, as do structural materials 
such as steel, concrete products and hydraulic cement. Sizable gains have also been made 
by the expansion of food-processing plants. 


Manitoba, next to Alberta in value of shipments, experienced great development in » 


manufacturing production during the War and postwar periods although, percentagewise, 
it did not keep pace with the other two Prairie Provinces. The change has been largely 
one of emphasis rather than magnitude—that emphasis moving from production of food 
and clothing to production of goods of mineral origin such as iron and steel, non-metallic 
mineral products, and products of petroleum and coal. 


Developments in Saskatchewan have continued along more or less traditional lines. 
The largest gains in shipments have been recorded by the food processing industries and a 
substantial increase has also been shown by the building materials group, which includes 
non-metallic mineral products and lumber. However, the largest single gain in employ- 
ment has been in the refining of oil for local use. 


Considering the Prairie Provinces as an economic unit, 4,303 manufacturing estab- 
lishments reporting in 1956 furnished employment to 91,149 persons who received 
$290,384,459 in salaries and wages. They shipped goods valued at the factory at 
$1,648,781,413 and spent $956,034,201 for materials. 


6.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Prairie Provinces, 1956 


Seen —————————————————————— eee 


Estab- iene Salaries Cost at Plant | Value Added | Selling Value 
Industry lish- pees and of Materials by of Factory 
ments | POYe Wages Used Manufacture | Shipments 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Manitoba 
1|Slaughtering and meat packing... 13 | 3,196 11,834, 164 76,670, 429 24,416,035 | 101,465,534 
2| Petroleum products.............. 5 512 2,544, 659 32,193, 237 19,805,919 53,941,998 
3| Railway rolling-stock............ 4} 4,956 17,396, 498 17, 285, 936 15,871,178 33, 661, 6321 
4| Butter and cheese.............--- 69 | 1,273 3,647, 253 21,071,352 6, 438,077 28,014,515 
Sl BlOuramnills:oe ne aves anctaten oe eros 7 579 1,669, 470 20, 906, 966 4,129,988 25,141, 602 
6|Clothing, men’s factory. ......... 53 | 2,809 6,173,404 13,690, 442 9,750, 837 23 , 361, 450 
4| Miscellaneous food preparations... 23 564 1,843, 288 14, 460,279 5,176,756 19, 889, 457 
S| Furniture: ye 6. patos «ea eee 126 | 1,787 5, 098, 222 10,573, 864 7,924,888 18,832,860 
9| Printing and publishing........... 78 | 1,951 6,040,072 5, 102,583 11,962,789 17,154,605 — 
10) Pulpand paper’... oe) ee 3 582 2,597, 630 5,725,724 9,734,993 16, 696, 382 
11|Bread and other bakery products. 144 | 1,785 4,873, 406 7,009, 939 7,776,206 15,357,512 
12|Clothing, women’s factory........ 24) 1,521 3, 883, 420 7, 232,409 5, 343,306 12,597,053 
13|Sheet metal products............. 26 | 1,026 3,339, 609 7,123,296 5,759,599 12,560,115 
14|Breweries#s.che hacen eee 6 598 2,482, 849 2,269, 158 9,228,241 11,617, 482 


1 Reported on a production basis. 


’ il 


1 Reported on a production basis. 


_ are fewer than three firms reporting. 
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6.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of the Prairie Provinces, 1956—concluded 
Estab- ani: Salaries Cost at Plant | Value Added | Selling Value 
Industry lish- Rihdin and of Materials by of Factory 
ments | POY Wages Used Manufacture | Shipments 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Manitoba—concluded 
15| Printing and bookbinding........ 82 1,249 4,009, 438 3,352, 189 6,804,511 10, 250, 733 
16) Boxes and bags, paper............ 10 603 1,948,546 5, 832,725 8,338, 683 9,084, 247 
‘17| Feeds, stock and poultry, prepared 36 244 655 , 020 6,015, 539 1,764,985 7,845,762 
- 18}Agricultural implements.......... 15 490 1,492,451 4,972,987 2,515,440 7,508, 539 
19} Miscellaneous iron and steel prod- 

Lit RSE Re ie oe ee eee eae 11 682 2,471, 468 4,158,690 4,114, 227 7,485,050 

20) Bags, cotton and jute............. 3 207 539,739 5,245,724 1,113,084 6,337,598 
‘aints, varnishes and lacquers... . 5 251 708, 784 3,115,581 2,624,393 5,716,591 
22|Carbonated beverages............ 22 373 1,115,368 2,085,750 3,441, 450 5,673,275 
23|Concrete products................ 11 310 954, 984 3,175,106 2,009, 391 5,194, 459 
24|Other leading industries?......... 10 3, 866 14,591,115 27,165,377 41,545, 401 72,804,795 
Totals, Leading Industries... 786 | 31,414 | 101,905,857 | 306,435,282 | 212,590,377 | 528,143,246 
Totals, All Industries......... 1,534 | 42,821 | 133,505,971 | 367,024,766 | 270,017,554 | 647,389,185 

Saskatchewan 

1) Petroleum products.............. 10 1,218 5,330, 747 54,342,324 28, 408, 987 86,090, 4481 
72) LUG ae IS lad pad A he a 9 752 2,548, 293 35,569, 638 6,119,615 42,062, 532 
3|Slaughtering and meat packing. . 8 1,160 4,138, 668 22,192,975 8,982, 156 31,334, 254 
4) Butter and cheese................ 57 1, 266 3,548, 465 20,625,949 7,035, 601 28,017,342 
5|Bread and other bakery products. 98 | 1,151 3, 137,686 4,592,918 5,492,188 10,406,524 
CRE TRON feta los ee ely og ee 5 345 1,402,380 2,036,931 7,304, 965 9,576,313 
7| Printing and publishing.......... 96 1,175 3,488,611 2,279,660 6,394, 607 8,824, 671 
8|Sash, door and planing mills...... 33 417 1,211,688 2,227,843 2,060, 403 4,290,522 
9|Carbonated beverages............ 24 238 660, 060 1,499,054 2,333, 238 3,992,141 
10|Sheet metal products............. 6 267 815, 412 2,788,219 1,149,889 3,918,958 

Reais. a SOPH 5. eta states 164 430 596, 450 1,196,787 1,252,213 2,519,096! 
12|Concrete products................ 19 205 640,901 1,318, 687 1,165,659 2,350,174 
Totals, Leading Industries’... 529 | 8,624 27,509,361 | 150,670,985 77,699,521 | 233,382,975 
Totals, All Industries......... 798 | 11,536 36,683,383 | 176,871,188 | 113,627,642 | 298,203,489 

Alberta 

1|Petroleum products.............. 17} 2,041 9,280, 495 76,445,714 51,877,453 | 132,334,611! 
2|Slaughtering and meat packing... 15 3,961 14,182,645 105,710,535 26,383, 993 132,087, 162 
3|Butter and cheese................ 98 1,901 5,452, 281 28,709,749 8,754, 907 38, 224, 428 
2 LEVEES EOS Crt) Se ai ie ae es em 11 720 2,080,789 26,365, 279 6,078, 967 32,368, 485 
5|Sash, door and planing mills...... 112 1, 832 5,244, 067 12,977,672 8,047,384 21,218, 632 

RISO ING Ste tee hes ores sic tw neees 603 2,641 4,958,395 9,516,569 10, 469, 675 20, 503, 3031 
7|Bread and other bakery products. 144 1,881 5,303, 927 7,383, 661 9,385, 836 17, 235, 493 
BMSGOWOICS 6 Oty. oi mets cs oS 6 547 2,065,007 3,285, 162 11, 880,754 15,449, 414 

9| Bridge and structural steel work. . 5 951 3,717,179 8,710, 245 6,564, 428 15,339,895! 
10) Printing and publishing.......... 79 1,398 4,428,370 3,617,345 10, 567, 876 14, 275, 493 
11|Concrete products................ 35 754 2,592,014 7,649,347 5, 829,374 13, 834, 482 
12) Acids, alkalies and salts.......... 3 409 2,159,755 2,881,619 7,350, 508 10, 286, 183 

13}Cement, hydraulic............... 3 440 1,685,190 1,680, 734 6,799,124 9,715, 4851 
14| Miscellaneous food preparations. .. 14 266 784,101 6,121,753 2,655,399 9,100,670 
15| Feeds, stock and poultry, prepared 47 272 752,214 6,501, 688 2,097, 839 8, 622, 220 
16|Machine shops................... 70 889 3,365,519 3,085,070 5,334,916 8, 534,374 
17|Sheet metal products............ 18 568 1,694,120 5,067, 856 3,741, 842 8,363,548 
18}Clothing, men’s factory.......... 10 803 1,903,758 4,421,535 3,554,775 7,742,121 
19| Printing and bookbinding........ 82 940 3,076, 336 2,194,359 4,601,936 6, 864, 197 
TCS A VES ee 81 687 1,920), 022 3,380,028 3,242,737 6,644,039 

21| Boxes and bags, paper............ 6 342 1, 229, 932 3, 864, 969 2,562,001 6,415, 870 
22| Boilers, tanks and platework..... 10 340 1,264,092 3,903,373 2, 868, 696 6, 295,085 
23/Other leading industries*......... 10} 3,942 15,045,089 32, 894, 207 31,190,626 62 , 234, 867 
Totals, Leading Industries...| 1,479 | 28,525 94,185,297 | 366,368,469 | 231,841,046 | 603,690,057 
Totals, All Industries......... 1,971 | 36,792 | 120,195,105 | 412,138,247 | 285,830,811 | 703,188,739 


2 Includes aircraft and parts; bridge and structural steel work; cement, 
hydraulic; gypsum products; non-ferrous metal smelting and refining; primary iron and steel; and sugar refining. 
* Non-ferrous metal smelting and refining is also a leading industry. Statistics, however, are confidential since there 


4 Includes fertilizers; non-ferrous metal smelting and refining; primary 
s 


plastics; railway rolling-stock; and sugar refining. 
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Subsection 5.—The Manufactures of British Columbia 


British Columbia, with factory shipments totalling $1,859,368,466 in 1956, ranked 
third among the provinces in manufacturing production. This province increased its 
share of the total Canadian output from 7.1 p.c. in 1939 to 8.6 p.c. in 1956. . 


Forest resources, fisheries, minerals and electric power have given a broad base and 
wide diversification to its industrial development. The sawmilling industry ranked first 
in 1956 and pulp and paper second. British Columbia holds the dominant position among 
the provinces in the production of wood products, its output making up 42 p.c. of the 
Canadian total. Third in importance was the petroleum products industry which moved 
up from seventh place in 1953 as a result of the completion of the Trans Mountain oil 
pipeline. The province also accounted for approximately 48 p.c. of the output of the 
nation’s fish processing industry in 1956 and is mainly responsible for Canada’s position 
as the major fish exporting nation in the world. 


A feature of recent progress has been that new developments are taking place in 
areas far removed from accepted industrial centres. A new railway cutting diagonally 
across the province from south to north has opened up the formerly locked interior of the 
province. Factories and plants in remote sections are drawing greater value in employ- 
ment and dollars from natural resources. The growth of the province industrially may be 
indicated by the increase in employment, two and one-half times the prewar figure. In 
dollar terms, gross value of manufacturing has increased 650 p.c. since 1939. The con- 
sumption of 6,500,000,000 kwh. of electric power by manufacturers during 1956 marked 
a steady upward climb of 200 p.c. in the past decade. . 

British Columbia ranks second among the provinces in available water power resources 
and its hydraulic development, which at the end of 1956 totalled 2,566,460 h.p. out of a 
Canadian total of 18,403,048 h.p., was exceeded only by Quebec and Ontario. 

The manufacturing industries of British Columbia expanded during 1954, at a time 
when the remainder of Canada experienced a minor recession, and continued to expand 
during 1956. In the latter year the number of employees was 15.7 p.c. higher than in 
1953 and the value of factory shipments was 36.0 p.c. higher, compared with 1.9 p.c. and 
21.7 p.c. respectively for Canada as a whole. 


”.—Statistics of the Leading Industries of British Columbia, 1956 


: As at 


Estab- ae Salaries Cost at Plant | Value Added | Selling Value 
Industry lish- 1 and of Materials by of Factory 
ments | P OYE’ Wages Used Manufacture | Shipments 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
hSawnoills; pate Bete Rie ae 1,746 | 30,295 102,513,109 | 213,771,245 | 178,630,187 | 397,934, 856} 
2 Pulpand papers... 02. 4 eb 1 7, 386 35, 248, 286 79,557,505 97,235,818 | 184,526,395 
$|Petroleum products.............. 5 1,307 6,507, 873 72,415, 680 47,475,305 | 123,235,472! 
4| Veneer and plywood............. 17 | 6,050 2230, 1d 45,810,977 42,792,191 87, 532, 258 
dl Mish processingt., Wy. de: 62 eer oe 55 | 3,384 10,171,347 46, 879,193 42,912,348 81,979, 253 
6|Sash, door and planing mills...... 221 | 4,002 13, 248, 196 52,398, 688 23,487,412 76,412,294 
7|Slaughtering and meat packing... 12 1550 6, 003 , 952 44, 503, 876 9,559, 586 54,667,475 
8| Miscellaneous food preparations. . . 42 875 2,560,020 37,974, 817 9,487,612 47,398, 782 
$i Shipburlding: @e8: 959.8... eee 22 4,643 19,752,840 11,633,194 30, 183,071 42,290,932! 
1OkKertilizers ) Vagesoeeees.-.. = sees 5a memele, 79) 5,217,234 12,917,576 18, 822,008 34,596, 322 
11| Printing and publishing........... 88 | 3,197 12,779, 420 7,438, 267 23,523,901 31,174,985 
12) Butter andicheesemyas. 22. cee Pah 1,934 6,713, 947 19,317, 242 10,170, 544 29,997, 664 
13] Fruit and vegetable preparations.. 66 | 2,249 5,087,999 17, 437, 498 9, 453, 243 28, 452, 269 
14|Bridge and structural steel. ...... 4| 1,784 8, 154,984 15,310, 939 12,760, 455 28,311, 2421 
15|Bread and other bakery products. 290 | 3,034 9,019, 406 12,396,058 14,324, 066 27,513,402 
16|Machinery, industrial............ 41°) 2,190) 8,380, 127 9,007, 605 TE ssorou 25,735,029 
17|Sheet metal products............ 33 1.033 4,210, 885 13,283,771 8, 260,913 21,525,324 
18). Burnituress pire ee erie 225 | 2,196 6, 418, 602 10, 686, 850 9,301,588 20,350,518 
19) Boxes and bags, paper............ 17 1,056 3,531, 168 12, 238, 854 6, 439, 427 18, 829, 597 
20| Feeds, stock and poultry, prepared 40 697 DBT Gs 14,576, 674 3,950, 157 18, 769, 820 
MiBrewerlesemen eater etre ae 9 639 2,598, 540 4,044, 499 13,176, 487 17, 845, 474 
Totals, Leading Industries?..| 2,977 | 80,635 | 292,690,805 | 753,601,008 629,279,690 | 1,399,139,433 
Totals, All Industries......... 4,393 | 108,595 | 393,869,388 | 1,007,882,346 | 824,249,273 | 1,859,368,466 


1 Reported on a production basis. 2 Non-ferrous metal smelting and refining is also a leading industry; 
statistics, however, are confidential since there are fewer than three firms reporting. 
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Section 2.—Manufacturing Industries in Urban Centres 


The prosperity of most of the cities and towns of Canada, especially in Eastern Canada, 
is intimately connected with their manufacturing industries, which provide employment 
for a large proportion of the labour forces. 


Table 8 indicates the extent to which the manufacturing industries are concentrated 
in urban centres and shows, by province, the proportion of the selling value of factory 
shipments contributed by cities and towns having shipments of over $1,000,000 each. In 
the more highly industrialized provinces of Ontario and Quebec such cities and towns 


accounted for 78 p.c. and 94 p.c., respectively, of the total manufactures of those provinces 


in 1956, while in the Atlantic Provinces and British Columbia, where sawmilling, fish 
packing and dairying are leading industries, the proportions were 69 p.c. and 49 p.c., 
respectively. In the Prairie Provinces, manufacturing is confined largely to a few urban 
centres. 


A noticeable trend towards the decentralization of industry is apparent in all provinces 


but the most striking change has been shown by Ontario where there has been a recent 


tendency to establish new industry in smaller urban centres and where many new one- 
industry areas have been opened up. For Canada as a whole the percentage of manu- 
factures accounted for by urban centres having shipments of over $1,000,000 was 85.8 
in 1954 but dropped to 79.8 by 1956. 


8.—Urban Centres, each with Selling Value of Factory Shipments of Over $1,003,000, 
Number of Establishments and Total Shipments in these Centres as a Percentage of 
the Provincial Total, by Province, 1956, and Totals for Canada, 1954-56. 


Nore.—Statistics published in this table are sometimes higher than the figures published in Table 11, 
Pp. 671-673, since the table below includes statistics of towns with fewer than three establishments and production 
of over $1,000,000 each. It is not possible to publish this information in Table 11 without disclosing the operations 
of individual establishments. 


es 


| Establish- ; Selling 
Urban ments = peed Value of 
| Centres Reporting Fa ri e Selling Factory 
with Value in Urban Shin, ee Value of Shipments 
of Factory Centres f Urba, ~ Factory of Urban 
Province or Territory Shipments with Value C t ert Shipments Centres as a 
of over of Factory | phe of each Percentage 
$1,000,000 Shipments $1.000.600 Province of Shipments 
| each of over eg in each 
| $1,000,000 ome hes Province 
| 
| No No. $ $ 
| Newfoundland..................... 6 146 80, 506, 515 123,691,344 65.1 
| Prince Edward Island............. 3 63 17, 209, 481 24,497, 245 70.3 
| Rast. 1. fs eee. ee 26 507 247,045, 562 384, 398, 103 64.3 
| Mew Brunswick. ....:............. 17 335 236, 598, 702 313, 280,599 75.5 
| XE) 187 8,197 6, 238, 944, 938 6, 622,502,699 94.2 
ee rn 187 9, 267 8, 283,074,138 | 10,655,098, 620 Heth 
a er a 13 1,134 546, 603, 403 647,389,185 84.4 
Bmakatchewan..................... 9 403 235,731,004 298, 203, 489 79.1 
oo URRSS oe ae 16 936 471, 661, 108 703,188,739 67.1 
@eatah Columbia.....:........... 34 2,301 904, 675, 269 1,859,368, 466 48.7 
_ Yukon and Northwest Territories. . -- — — 5,130, 497 — 
| Canada, 1956............. 498 23,289 17, 262,050,120 | 21,636,748, 986 79.8 
| MOD Otte wcohst «sects 482° 23,618" 15,704, 708,812"| 19,513,933,811 80.5° 
UL Ty be Nae eae 2 472 23,869 15,045,342, 071 17,554, 527,504 85.8 
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9.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Six of the Leading 
Manufacturing Cities, Selected Years, 1939-56 


ee ea ena i io 


ee Salaries Cost of Cost Gross 
City and Year reccs and Fuel and of Value of 
prey: Wages Electricity Materials Products! _ 
No. $ $ $ $ 
Montreal, Que.....-- 105,315 114, 602,118 7,667, 848 254, 188, 246 483 , 246, 583 
173, 507 291,381,617 14,740, 538 602, 667, 823 1, 147,945,303 
184,779 399, 943, 526 16,487,474 847, 444,669 1,596,713, 694 
193,129 544,284,191 18,428,249 | 1,067,911,378 2,042, 662,785 
184, 684 539,119,575 19,030,786 | 1,050,160, 663 1, 987,217,589 
176,998 529,339,811 19,553,134 | 1,021,717,306 1, 963, 367, 235 
182,759 582,256,675 22,354,978 | 1,175,253, 762 2,207, 686, 246 
Toronto, Ont........ 98,702 122 , 553, 435 7,306,351 240,532,281 482,532,331 
145,556 247, 298,288 12,238, 707 549, 256,912 1,036, 939,790 
158, 562 368,510,524 17,0038, 151 837, 148,440 1,579, 186,450 ~ 
154,251 478,086,271 18,968,416 980,873,073 1,875,747, 249 
145, 792 470,046, 860 19, 883,670 945,614,031 1,810, 860,959 
134,235 448,775,761 18,788,747 916, 493,539 1,732,099,123 - 
133,758 470, 860, 187 19,997,349 962,271,402 1,797,706, 145 
Hamilton, Ont...... 31,512 39, 563, 423 5,267,577 70,829,034 152,746,340 
45,951 80, 959, 482 10, 434, 888 150,977, 835 308, 033, 098 
54,665 137, 641,333 17,728,214 285,180, 403 563, 982,920 
60,451 201,515,979 22,408, 131 385, 515, 852 824, 407,315 
54,199 189,099, 943 20,470,777 341,555,746 752,353, 730 
55, 202 200,311,361 24,807, 502 395,047,070 844,835,085 — 
58,742 232, 166,085 28, 649, 240 498,410,570 987 , 728, 987 
Windsor, Ont.......- 17,729 25, 938, 890 1,673,417 63, 907, 106 122,474,320 
30, 889 60,315, 436 3,748,979 138, 788, 813 244,925,148 
34,591 94,304,627 5,378, 123 271,392,923 494, 162,203 
37,514 140, 481, 193 7,559, 592 402, 209, 586 682,273,319 
30,210 112,816, 841 5,718, 287 263, 143, 564 474,634,211 
25,654 101,810,378 4,975,650 186, 275, 443 374,512,418 
24,091 96, 798,387 5,453,651 186, 300, 126 369, 790,090 
Winnipeg, Man....... 17,571 20,717,273 1,491, 823 44,873,048 81,024,272 
26,730 42,354, 650 2,625,075 121,531,306 206, 381, 007 
28, 687 58, 604, 162 3,166,077 143 , 827,270 255,006, 806 
28, 230 76,008,218 3,266, 587 156, 860, 845 300, 186,774 
26, 887 74,628,593 3,503, 403 150,352,336 288 , 602,394 
26,392 75,281, 647 3,541, 450 152,575,494 291,084, 611 
26, 629 80, 891,909 3,669,114 163, 808, 668 309, 520,043 
Vancouver, B.C...... 17,957 22,382,192 1,397, 159 56,565,511 101, 267, 243 
31,408 55,960, 984 3,075, 458 138, 045,068 270,165, 166 
33, 536 78,793,345 4,392,716 204, 642,985 358, 620, 526 
33, 822 108,896,725 5, 448, 266 255,906,780 448 591,543 
33, 916 114,114,199 6,104, 757 273,058,336 486,913,181 
34, 683 120, 488, 180 5, 757, 268 276, 666, 483 489, 181, 449 
36,052 131,540, 861 6,326,318 299, 290,344 534, 658, 163 


1 Net value is derived from gross value by deducting cost of materials, fuel and electricity. In 1952 gross value 
of products was replaced by selling value of factory shipments; see text on p. 626. 


19.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries in the Six Leading Metropolitan 


Areas, 1955 and 1956 


Salaries Cost of Cost at Plant | Selling Value 
M ee ae “Aa cate an Fuel and of Materials of Factory 
hd Boy Wages Electricity Used Shipments ~ 
No. $ $ $ $ 
1955 
Montreall......4 sete os: 240, 288 750,385,954 47,051,284 | 1,808,114, 819 3,331,614, 743 
FT.OTONEOs ci cas.e eae ea 200 , 352 679,096, 497 30, 413, 613 1,382,513, 942 2,716,050, 767 
ish Vaabdhvety ay Hote ea OOOO 58,337 209 , 520,995 25,540,191 415, 146, 966 882,681,084 
WancOuvelesc-palsnaer ects o> 53,112 185,614, 937 10,983,013 458,559, 366 830,019,379 
Win dSORerealeiereha staieeeceielel-sstece 36,528 144, 637, 822 7,787,681 338, 435, 101 617, 299, 358 
Winnipeg. ....-s..-s00220> 35, 898 106, 439, 189 8,035,778 286 , 929 , 227 497, 254,934 
1956 E 
Montreal .2 scl deities tae 249 , 964 827, 703, 886 56,240,720 | 2,113,216, 117 3,786,635, 501 
WerontOs a semis srsieets ais 207, 860 743, 830, 124 33, 441, 464 1,528, 297,518 2,924, 420,939 
Hamilton...) d2%.200.09: 62,318 243,291,570 29,540,671 520,793, 427 1,029,717, 603 
Vancouver. .oe.s eee = 56, 253 206 , 967, 222 11,876,376 509, 961,072 918, 584, 332 
Windsor... .< ees eas wEc 35, 440 141,559,724 8,682, 445 329,719, 889 613, 420, 207 
Winnipeg.........eeeeeees 37,567 117,477,718 8, 833, 185 303 , 835, 200 525, 212,786 


—— 
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11.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities, each with Selling Value of Factory 
Shipments of $5,000,000 or Over and with Three or More Establishments, 1956 


Nore.—Statistics for urban centres with three or more establishments cannot be published when one establish- 
ment has 75 p.c. or two establishments 90 p.c. of the total value of shipments. 


Estab- ae Salaries Cost of Cost at Plant | Selling Value 


__ Province and Municipality and Fuel and of Materials of Factory 


ments Wages Electricity Used Shipments 
i, . No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland— 
ee dORN BD... 2. SOS. 58S: j 102 2,326 6, 212, 498 571, 287 12,760, 402 26, 539, 993 
Prince Edward Island— 
Charlottetown.......... 35 634 1,567, 124 171,160 7,167,094 10,519, 422 
Nova Scotia— 

Beernherst, ..... 200. 82d. 3 23 1,211 3,532,695 311,589 5,701, 688 11,760,394 
EIU ES Sie a ole ee 146 6,471 18,378,785 1,163,336 31,660, 942 64, 669, 332 
Gounenubury..-o:........: 16 732 1,831,814 115, 747 4,436,528 7,242,274 

ew Glasgow.......... 29 898 2,462,593 409, 457 4,459,577 8,387,348 

MSY ONCY... 6... ise cl ss 42 5,311 20,094, 682 4,222,968 37, 848, 272 70,468, 813 

arenton'.... caste. bet.) 8 1,507 4,640,557 593 , 269 18, 106,725 30, 481, 682 
MRECRE 3 Lcixsce 3 oo trai tha Chancho 42 1,066 2,049, 867 175,200 4, 528, 638 8,533,011 
POMMOULA. .... 26k. elt.) 28 709 1, 438,275 150, 187 3,664,477 7,138, 883 

_ New Brunswick— 

Fredericton............. 38 886 2,027,815 193, 368 4,216,907 8,000, 950 
IEACASLEL: . ..) 00a SES. | 8 484 1,489,745 114,371 3,083, 594 8,373,374 
MEONGUON... 2.2080. 083... 53 2, 859 9,231, 244 641, 499 22 , 583, 840 36, 484,935 
Newecastle.............. 11 472 1,674, 499 483,128 4,258, 456 5,301, 252 
aU Onn)... pe. wee! 98 4,201 10, 846, 944 1,538,568 47, 253,017 71,528,528 
Quebec— 

meton) Vale. 2). th...08.2 13 1,053 2,326,536 100, 083 5,720,576 9, 670,566 
Beauharnois............ 17 1,642 5,757, 457 4,253,145 14, 057,016 35,373, 063 
meOrd 4. ay Bro. : 11 825 1,956, 212 60,511 2,346, 723 5,501,068 
Bershierville.. vi. oak... 18 659 1, 482,028 156, 253 2,667,729 6, 566, 258 
Cap de la Madeleine.... 44 2,820 7,987,983 1,702,160 29,089,711 50, 867, 047 
MomrcOntime. 4. 2a%. fee, 7 37 560 1,448, 405 118, 333 3,340,510 6, 231,249 
| ReDALICOOK 90. J. OSS .855. 2 20 994 2,265, 203 121, 649 4,905,872 9,083, 466 
Cowansville............ 10 1,662 4,852,285 411,070 9,025, 947 16,249,789 
| Drummondville........ 57 5,997 16,879, 119 1,531,706 30, 753, 463 66,129,986 
Bena... 24. Er? 19 1,069 2,801, 962 206,258 | - 5, 207, 989 10,729, 787 
| Paran by... 4 ei ate 89 5,650 15,246, 459 899, 002 31,672,470 66, 429 , 225 
| totand’ Mére.). i)... 25. : 32 2,803 8,145, 447 1,793,735 15,442,424 34,521,544 
: eee te 2 eRS Als 52 3,721 | 12,422,721 2,431, 666 29,691, 881 55, 464, 280 
tramtingdon..) To... 13 576 1,799, 816 181, 937 5,583,054 8,534,000 
Jacques Cartier......... 30 3,113 12,326,679 568, 416 15, 543 , 543 40,990, 259 
PHECEE oh BI BA. 2 59 2,258 5, 986, 553 669, 857 10, 253,619 21, 439, 820 
INO. os. te eee. Tee. | 75 12,705 50,525,519 1,922,211 93,705,650 186, 507,045 
Matias ood: Res. rye. | 48 5,769 20,651,791 3,489, 647 67, 147, 462 128, 269, 992 
L’Assomption.......... 16 606 1,606, 887 112,478 4,344,747 7,003,911 
Lennoxville............. 12 358 1,153,029 178, 959 2,801,766 5,085, 562 
7S Ba Ep eri ne a 40 484 1, 187,987 89, 629 2,860,367 5,144,012 
woncuentil. . 203.22. .% 28 1,146 3, 100, 899 101, 441 4,409,195 8, 455, 794 
mpuiseville. ... so5..025.: 20 1,712 3, 983, 437 401, 409 6,783,155 12,595,570 
MOR hake arn 28 2,588 6,774,918 741, 553 33, 320, 821 45, 675, 824 
| Marieville... J .6cs sas. ! oat 646 1, 490, 323 104,390 5, 433,743 8,476,476 
Montmagny............ 42 1,382 3,429, 846 228,008 7,454, 133 13, 295,574 
: MRoetreal =. 6.226 ce x 4,289 182,759 582, 256, 675 22,354,978 1,175, 253,762 2,207,686, 246 
Montreal East.......... 39 6,816 28, 233, 541 21,555,175 523, 722,029 739,194,053 
Montreal North........ 32 1,051 3,723,246 183, 881 8,020,472 13,296, 346 
Mount Royal........... 38 6,317 20,301, 708 600, 980 57,714, 357 101,077, 840 
Notre Dame de Portneuf 16 611 1,812,706 425,376 3,517,993 6, 838, 005 
Maremont... 0228. 205. 59 1,807 5, 492,520 206, 767 12,815,739 24,507,545 
Plessisville ... eh. bes. 29 1,142 2,895,947 148, 876 4,873,268 9,915,207 
Bmoeyilloe. ..3.'88.¢2% 4 15 626 1,440, 162 101,956 6,521,774 9, 295, 232 
ES a ee rae 441 15,990 45,625, 222 6, 486, 802 104,513,307 204, 229, 664 
mock Island. ..:: 0.02... 11 545 1,583,726 64, 764 1,423,333 5, 188,842 
St. Hyacinthe.......... 79 4,319 10,664, 251 727, 283 31,100, 859 49 041,488 
MOR. 3. COS ELS. 68 4,894 15,213, 489 1,052, 220 29, 460,231 55,522,232 

| St. Jéréme (Terrebonne 
Ri hy ey BOS WG 2 57 3,410 8, 885,173 628 , 693 14,538,877 29,518,478 
| St. Joseph de Sorel..... 8 1,587 5,788, 665 521,006 4,247,000 13,216,671 
mest. Lambert............ 24 865 2,610,380 112,685 4,718, 257 9,758,635 
| Sen iaurent....653..<:.; 76 15,581 59,690,514 2,047,819 67,710,105 176,384,616 
- Ste. Marie (Beauce Co.). 19 882 1,946,082 320, 402 5, 408, 966 10,178,029 
_ St. Michel (de Laval)... 92 1,473 4,516, 846 430,072 10,745, 400 19,999,593 
Se) 15 432 1,099, 872 82,631, 4,420,128 7,101,525 

& 
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11.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities, each with Selling Value of Factory 
Shipments of $5,000,000 or Over and with Three or More Establishments, 1956—continued 


Estab- E Salaries Cost of Cost at Plant | Selling Value 
Province and Municipality| lish- 1 ws and Fuel and of Materials of Factory, 
ments. (Pe) Wages Electricity Used Shipments 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Quebec—concluded 
Ste, Rhéréses 4.0.5.6 38 1,204 2,874,750 198, 861 5, 896, 295 11,656, 814 
Shawinigan [alls....... 48 6,112 23, 784, 250 10,398, 674 57,730,890 134,589,361 
Sherbrooke... eee 121 8,101 22,561,997 1,536,580 55,196,938 101,606,618 
MerreboOune.. oe enatet 18 628 1,749, 834 99,645 3,537,898 6,776, 602 
Trois Riviéres......---- 86 8, 495 28, 559, 863 8,690, 281 58,784,981 130, 933, 268 
Valley field's.che..-.- = -t- 39 3,750 10,732,016 833, 441 22,225, 808 42,179,770 
Werdunt «.sn..ha eens 71 1,947 4,850, 124 154, 829 10,681, 622 19,470,383 
Wictoria ville as. seer 61 2,958 6,793,323 304, 730 13,550, 641 24 113 sua 
Waterloo oe eee ae erect 20 574 1,614,353 102, 236 2,952,308 5,710,594 
Westimountaset seer 38 1,908 6,198,735 457, 877 6, 856, 062 18,384, 680 
Ontario— 
INGO ee ene pee a0 Oc 20 1,090 2,979,324 303, 599 6,945,471 11, 892,782 
LV Gy ah A aeGois doe Sach gc 32 1,390 4, 882,051 196, 398 10, 122, 228 18,093,737 ~ 
Amherstburg........---- 14 779 2,460, 693 681, 686 4,784, 100 13, 661, 869 
Atnprior.......b commen 19 1,067 2,991,828 170, 426 4,636, 873 9,799, 637 
AUTOR An conch aoe ae 18 781 2,099,014 97,874 5,278,227 8, 462, 503 
IBATRIC accent ae Cece 37 1,568 4,965, 828 318, 923 14,892,594 27,267,760 
Bellevilles ase ore 64 3,234 11,050,470 Ore Saale 13,594,073 39,339,324 
Bowmanville.........-- 16 913 3, 228, 658 204, 394 5, 868,723 14,440,015 
Brampton, «jo: foe 39 1,588 4,690, 447 340, 423 10, 292, 609 20,775,560 
Branttord., 2... se eee 166 10,819 35,679,301 2,031, 622 71,630,515 141,009, 871 
Brockville -—e eee 49 3,050 10,648,175 668, 325 56, 603, 119 82,066, 950 
Burlington... sae 24 765 2,137,097 122,899 5, 126,959 9,117,848 
@hatham:: (ooo eee 75 3,971 14,796,271 1,169, 267 81,756,518 108,998, 112 
@oboure ee ee eee 31 1,079 3,579,178 246,141 8, 394,552 18, 213,336 
Collingwood: = ase 21 980 2,913, 434 137, 850 5, 808, 067 9,761,570 
Comwall..... hfe see 50 4,616 14,695,510 3,026, 648 24,312,285 56, 256, 395 
Dundas). s.0 Seon 38 1,386 4,718,774 390, 998 5,917, 856 13, 229, 160 
IPynmallee eae obonsoveso 20 1,252 3,173,218 173, 468 10, 682, 548 16, 600, 003 
Wastview:. 7.-c osc 24 454 1,543, 520 98, 885 6, 466, 956 9, 286,272 
JO hoavhas ee oma spmmn o oa 21 624 2,029,045 215,057 6,381, 649 11,321, 839 
[Motte Dieemmee giowcecocec 27 831 3,104,568 100, 835 7,479, 239 13, 474, 589 
Fort William..........- 69 3,593 13, 845, 365 3,528, 497 28,359, 142 61, 636, 735 
Galt. ee et oe ee 95 6, 928 22,099, 382 909 , 080 41,696, 708 79, 730, 233 
Gananoque: vias 16 909 3,085,977 232 , 982 5,178,661 10,063,160 — 
Georgetown. 2.42). 2 = 21 1, 267 4,356, 174 269,774 8,905, 499 15,389, 392 
Goderich. —. pea 17 488 1,326, 700 203,176 3, 285, 382 6,569,315 
Guelpltt ..so..kr sere 109 6, 639 22,370,084 1,417,008 41,946, 885 84, 645, 208 
Hamalton.... cece or 585 58,742 232,166,085 28, 649, 240 498 , 410,570 987,728,987 
Hanover. oases 22 854 2,581, 825 116,527 4,212,300 8,037,677 
Hespeler...,.: airasee tees 18 1,893 5,376,592 566, 582 9,006,614 17, 829, 767 
Ingersoll... . oh een ts 25 1,146 3,639, 559 225,772 9 , 827,033 15,738,355 
KG est One mes tate nce art 76 6, 284 21,816,388 1,714,331 47 , 304, 256 94,118, 293 
Katehener acon cae ee Oe 211 15,708 52,562,067 2,404, 992 112,940,012 221,712, 416 
Weaside. cope ae 51 8,325 30, 553, 396 1,182,500 - 67, 401, 162 132,605,940 
Juin dsayieaeeeehe ste ee 35 1,545 4,392,662 382,918 7,430, 862 16,307,997 
onGoneeces sche eerste 282 15,311 50,558, 916 2,685,009 99,451,565 211,680,764 
hong Branch wens eseos 29 1,469 5, 260, 367 277,528 9,039, 226 19, 425, 706 
Merrittonen eee 18 2,312 9, 146,398 1,440, 188 15,369, 556 34,857, 341 
Midlandassstach at tae Zo 1,017 2,670,035 109, 215 7,391,963 12,155,770 
WW Wihiorss q othae.n gewanemoer 15 1,032 3,909,715 539,221 5,670,051 14, 863, 691 
Wi hadnt eter cans eo GO DIE 44 993 3, 266, 057 186, 229 6,873,011 13,039, 873 
New Wiskeard 9.02 =" 13 618 1,883,996 94,754 3,279, 152 5,918, 168 
INewmarketmmaeess aes 21 1,063 3,252, 225 168,746 5,616,042 12,398, 549 
INewshorontosaateae ss 48 7,794 32,082, 448 2,160,181 107 , 042, 854 196, 959, 953 
Niagara Falls........... 79 5,040 18,638,595 4,555,087 33, 603, 401 75,992,171 
NorthiBave. eater 24 1,690,778 129,610 3, 457, 653 6,522,570 
Oakville nts cee 46 1,700 5,919,909 327,715 11,892, 882 25, 567, 050 
Orulltayy..; si. toe eae 59 2,478 7,587,921 477 , 622 9, 468, 527 22,321,692 
OAtAWatn :cadaae des te 315 10,550 33, 875, 042 2,456, 808 52,013, 225 119,651,176 
Owen sound -ae seer 50 2,778 8, 450, 069 350 , 826 11,349, 241 26, 833, 365 
RATISAEY «0 OAR eee Fe 24 tear 3,910, 696 176, 092 8,609,572 13,454,731 
Rembroke..sc0eese oe 29 1, 462 4,147, 444 173,320 7,827,460 15, 248, 332 
Perthin (aie pocsbys cava 2,101,424 113, 066 4,302,948 9, 106, 363 
Peterborough!..2..0c:- 9,908 37,792,710 1,367,179 84, 409, 866 153,391,995 
Port Arthur aos stom 2,653 9,986,733 2,331,096 18,092,615 45,063,002 
POT DOVEeLeth aaa oF 1,125,742 65, 841 14, 566, 333 17, 824, 550 
Port elope. one 1,379 4,938,319 391,302 48,789,885 58, 734, 168 
Preston so. sont eats 2,949 9 , 267,743 341,331 12,604,088 27,025, 243 
Rentrew) we aean eee 2,690,390 172,940 5,499,979 10,015,971 
St. Catharines.=>.0--.-- 100 5,974 22,346,769 1,000, 864 33,201,674 
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11.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities, each with Selling Value of Factory 
Shipments of $5,000,000 or Over and with Three or More Establishments, 1956—concluded 
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: _. .,. | Estab- Winn. Salaries Cost of Cost at Plant | Selling Value 
Province and Municipality] lish- ee eae and Fuel and of Materials of Factory 
ments | POY Wages Electricity Used Shipments 
No. No. $s $ $ $ 
Ontario—concluded 
EPAMATY Siscccsacck ins: 12 562 1,936,276 1,569,943 6,143, 295 14,119,224 
St. Thomas............ 49 2,323 7,559, 293 436, 845 14,242,918 30,526, 584 
SPAS 7X Pelavtien ty. ae 0 AR 57 7,134 80,444, 350 17, 484, 140 182, 458, 968 356, 837, 399 

Sault Ste. Marie........ 52 8,845 40,560,759 9,163,169 77, 733, 384 168, 320, 295 

TODO 1 Sox. d-ocros, Shere 32 1,397 4,537,671 319,794 25,772,071 36,075,297 

mimith’s Falls...) ...04. 2. 28 702 1,828,892 168,945 3,451,521 8, 803,035 

SUNG bergen oer pearme 68 3,905 12, 465, 222 492,831 20,931, 464 41,617, 482 

marathroy Presi e|, 22 574 1,563,345 85, 657 3,058, 323 7,166,284 

Streetsville.........2... 14 588 2,044, 532 337,612 3,264, 299 7,737,158 

PUT Yd. cs ao heciese .. 60 1,104 3,403, 147 352,128 6,485,914 13, 815,392 

PANSOL: Woh ees oes Bes 18 935 3,469,054 322,570 7,618,329 14,756,212 

BRODOIG sh osste s <a de.s's 23 1,594 6, 230, 557 1,859,815 12,364, 352 24,965, 154 

SeaMsOnDUre... <s-<s sss. 25 1,001 2,603, 235 311,996 11,931, 892 17,327,092 

BPRPODLO oc 5cko20 dd oo < be 3,411 133,758 470, 860, 187 19,997,349 962,271, 402 1,797,706, 145 

moreno.) ss. SLC ek POOH 29 1,763 5,248, 481 627, 359 11,060,018 24,203,178 

PNSEUCOPtOD.< .c. c6s< dos 64 12 543 1,424, 820 45,814 1, 829, 289 5,054,525 

Wallaceburg............ 28 ys) Ws 7,321,059 917,986 6,992,068 18,879,620 

PN EROTIOO s 632. eS eve ss 66 3,080 10,043, 821 529, 641 17, 634, 129 49,705,271 

| EES Vo Sg ae ae ee 55 3,361 12,030,503 908, 258 17, 933, 438: 39, 429, 552 

WYEStON.. ..<<<... MERE 67 3,355 12,741,913 636, 454 24, 888, 351 48 622,503 

RRRTHASOLOA SE: beet. SN 336 24,091 96,798,387 5, 453,651 186,300, 126 369, 790,090 

MPOOOSLOCK oo ook so recs: 64 4,164 13,318,026 889 , 023 36, 166,395 59, 729, 203 

Manitoba— 

BUPMIMION 2 65.4 ec << as oi 62-0 44 938 2,740,347 404, 368 10, 811, 256 17,205,035 

mr. poniface..6) 2... 96 4,917 17,009, 972 1,909, 880 104, 335, 130 139, 879, 052 

St. James.. 29 1,933 6,060, 475 224, 681 7,851, 907 19, 288, 843 

PVORMADOR 625 66k oy ek 869 26, 629 80, 891,909 3,669,114 163, 808, 668 309, 520,043 

Saskatchewan— 

Moose Jaw.............. 47 1,361 4,561,272 1,129,303 32,954, 800 49,069,531 © 

Prince Albert........... 33 796 2,595, 554 234, 224 9,478, 825 15, 482,743 

IN cs tee. cs 143 3,558 12,178,078 2,837,981 50,369, 302 90,518,613 

maskatoon....c.-...0..<: 122 2,979 9,620,611 1,154,935 50, 132, 283 70, 980,574 

Alberta— 

es ROE eee 349 9,981 34, 433, 282 1,981,182 | 110,613,694 178, 592,742 

Hdmonton..... 25.00... 383 11, 850 38 , 670, 424 1,914, 705 124,357, 166 202,341, 246 

ethbridge..3..2.5.2.. 59 a tae Waa 3,411,926 276, 840 9,609, 803 18, 441, 892 

Medicine Hat........... 39 1,081 3,015,703 197,797 12,870,789 19,179,216 

I a he 26 330 938, 932 82,996 3,419,978 6, 425, 687 

British Columbia— 

ADbotsford:.../.6...,.: 13 296 985, 022 270,610 7,029,568 9,594,056 
BEIAIOODS : 5 cpsies rss) .<.01 ros 35 508 1, 481, 308 119,116 3,396, 472 6,399, 236 
slowness. UME Aa, 36 778 2,264,218 124,044 3,749, 657 8,235,414 

Se ee 25 503 1,694,292 141,591 2,987,778 6,628,512 

New Westminster...... 111 6,286 23,194,681 1,605, 502 62,687, 765 110,956 , 033 

North Vancouver....... 73 2,991 12,190,246 571, 859 14, 229,693 36, 624, 624 

Ort Alberni... vices. oon: 18 1,897 7,330,355 318, 660 19,711,124 35, 846, 120 

Port Moody........../. 8 762 2,679,076 91,960 8,375, 205 11,604,313 

Prince George.......... 72 1,015 3,053,791 292, 506 13,316,513 18,814, 157 

mrince Rupert....:..... 19 326 1,009,077 101, 903 3,508, 450 5, 556, 227 

es eee 59 346 849, 278 107, 426 3,060,512 5,394, 955 

MONCOUVEr... ....:,+..: 1,299 36,052 131,540, 861 6,326,318 299 , 290, 344 534, 658, 163 

Ra TS i aad 203 4,648 16,800, 472 948 , 662 30,103,571 62,764,764 
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CHAPTER XV.—CAPITAL EXPENDITURES, 
CONSTRUCTION AND HOUSING 


CONSPECTUS 
PAGE Sub 5eG ” oe F PAGE 
ubsection 2. Contracts warde an 
Secrion 1. Capita EXPENDITURES ON Con- Building Permits Issued..........-++-- 690 
STRUCTION AND ON MACHINERY AND 
EQUIPMENT) ¢¥f: 25% sie 25 Set eign 674. b> “Sa orron! SO HOUSINGS.« .« fh han ae gts oe es 696 
Subsection 1. Government Aid to House- 
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Subsection 1. Value of Construction Work Subsection 2. Housing Development in 
PerOrined.<toMiee cheek: sos St Breaaisc eiU-Per sie 683 LOSS Base PRS SOR Sia reneverste ue, oe cethetet ata 700 


Nors.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found facing 
p. 1 of this volume. 


This Chapter provides data on the capital expenditures made by all sectors of the 
Canadian economy on construction and on machinery and equipment, together with 
summaries of other available statistics for the construction industry. Section 1 describes — 
the purpose of capital expenditures and shows the amounts spent by each of the various 
industrial or economic sectors. Section 2 brings together a number of summaries of 
related series on construction activity: value of work performed by type of structure, — 
value of materials used, salaries and wages paid and numbers employed, contracts awarded 
and building permits issued. Construction of dwelling units and government aid to 
house-building is covered in Section 3. 


Section 1.—Capital Expenditures on Construction and on 
Machinery and Equipment* 


One of the most noticeable aspects of Canada’s recent economic growth has been the 
very high rate of capital investment. In the postwar years capital outlays have absorbed 
on average approximately one-fifth of the Gross N ational Product, the 1957 proportion 
being 27 p.c. Since 1946, new investment by all sectors of the economy has amounted to 
approximately $59,000,000,000; each year except 1954 recorded an increase. In 1946 
capital expenditures made on new construction, machinery and equipment amounted to 
$1,703,000,000; in 1957 they reached the record total of $8,721,000,000. Estimates for 
1958 show a moderate decline from the 1957 high. 


Although the growth of secondary industry and attempts by all levels of government 
to meet the growing demands for social capital have been important, the principal impetus 
of the postwar capital boom has been provided by the natural resources sector, especially 
the mineral, forest and power-generating industries. 


The primary mining sector of the economy has undergone tremendous growth in the 
postwar period. In terms of output it has increased in size more than fourfold; in terms of 
new investment the growth has been even more impressive. Capital expenditures increased 
each year from $27,000,000 in 1946 to $585,000,000 in 1957. It is during this period that 


* Information is given in greater detail in the Department of Trade and Commerce annual report Private and 
Public Investment in Canada. 
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the great developments have taken place in the oil and gas, uranium and iron ore industries, 

necessitating tremendous expenditures on new construction and equipment. To the 

heavy expenditures of the past two years may be added those of the nickel industry. 
1.—Capital Expenditures on Construction and on Machinery and Equipment, 1929-58 


Nore.—Actual expenditures 1929-56; preliminary actual 1957; intentions 1958. 


——_e_e—v—v030es=“=—=—=—=q0—_0«Me.a@T—=—=$=$=$@om98samSsSSS 


alrite 2 ah of ra ; ie Cy of 

api ross apita Gross 

Year Expenditures National Year Expenditures National 

Product Product 

$000,000 $’000,000 
UTS a a ores 1,518 24.6 1044S AEIS 8 occ craton senrd . 1,309 11.0 
LS ne eee iat agitate tate 1, 287 23.2 ROSD come cache ties 1,284 10.8 
Bowe Wad. ...myeay. 7: 881 19.3 1946 so ereyiet ohio cry 1,703 14.2 
2a eee 491 13.0 OEY piece tie INE 8 We eA pe 2,489 18.1 
BODE Soe Sees SG, Bk, 327 9.2 1948s 0%. 28: BAIN # 3,175 20.3 
tote Me OS ad crcran. Ny 416 10.3 1 OE) Peay oe ee, 3,502 21.3 
PERO EOAMRL. Sets ae ep os. oc 505 11.6 1950 ee cee een 3,815 21.0 
IRD bos CRIES CE 9 a 590 12.6 LOOLE Boe eeunm paw 4,577 21.3 
NU): Sa OR ae San 828 15.5 QD i oot ae ott a gh 5,285 22.7 
BES res eels Oe al 773 14.8 NOSSMAS. Mea. SoS 5, 841 23.9 
OL TE eee 765 13.4 LLY Rn ere 1 weet Sees 5,620 23.3 
a Lapel Sah aamamelie 1,048 15.3 RODS oF cishrxs eae 6,350 Vi H) 
ester. Fike ee TAE . TS 1,463 17.2 LOG UA. «+ Reiss ele oe 8,024 25.1 
Oe ee ET otk 1,542 14.6 TOD (ecient act Crea ae eee 8,721 26.5 
aM ces ts MU 1,485 13.3 19583 5, SOEs, Veta 8,521 


1 Newfoundland included from 1949. 


The rate of annual investment in the manufacturing industries has also increased 
fourfold since 1946. Within this period, however, there has been considerable year-to-year 
fluctuation in the amounts invested. Substantial increases took place in 1947, 1951 and 
1952, followed by a sharp decline in 1954. Increases occurred again in 1955 and 1956, 
particularly in the latter year. The investment pattern of some of the smaller industries 
has deviated widely from the group trend but among the major industries only petroleum 
and coal products showed any substantial variation. In this industry a sizable increase 
in capital spending was recorded in 1954, but a decline occurred in 1955. 


Of the industries that make up the manufacturing group, pulp and paper is by far 
the most important. After the War, the demand for the products of this industry began 


_ to climb and continued strong during most of the postwar period. As a result, new invest- 


ment rose steadily, reaching in 1957 a level about 19 times as high as the war-year average. 
The investment programs in the industry have been typically large-scale, involving mainly 
the building and equipping of pulp, paper or combined pulp and paper mills. Considerable 
outlays were also made for modernizing and expanding mills already in operation. Three 
new mills came into operation in 1957, one each in Ontario, Alberta and British Columbia. 
Of particular significance in industrial pace-setting was the rapid expansion of the 
iron and steel industry. The extension of steel-making facilities that had taken place 
during the War formed the basis for greater expansion in the postwar period. Basic 


Steel-making capacity rose from less than 2,500,000 tons annually to 3,600,000 during the 


war years and by the beginning of 1957 amounted to 4,300,000 tons. Old blast furnaces 

and open hearths were rebuilt and enlarged and several large new units added. The 

introduction in 1954 of a new oxygen steel-making process also contributed appreciably 

to raising production efficiency. At the same time, substantial progress was made in 

increasing the productive capacities of other steel-processing facilities, including the 

automation of many operations at the rolling-mill level. ‘here are now a number of 
64973-1—434 
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fully mechanized strip mills and cold-rolling mills capable of producing lighter and finer 
quality strips and sheets. New and improved facilities for the production of galvanized 
sheets, tinplate and various special alloy steels have added to the variety of products. 


Undoubtedly, the most rapid build-up of capital facilities within the manufacturing 
group took place in the petroleum products industry. In the five-year period preceding 


1951, capital expenditures in the petroleum, natural gas and coal products industry averaged 


less than $30,000,000 annually; from 1951 onward they have run close to $100,000,000 a 
year. Consequent upon the plentiful supply of low-cost petroleum and natural gas has 
been the establishment of a fast-growing petrochemical industry in Canada. From a 
small wartime start of two plants—one at Calgary in Alberta and the other at Sarnia in 


Ontario—the industry now comprises over two dozen plants and has an annual production 


valued at over $160,000,009. 


Capital investment by public utilities has recorded a much higher rate of growth than — 


has capital investment in manufacturing industries, especially in recent years. New invest- 
ment by public utilities during the period 1946-57 amounted to about $12,400,000,000. 
Each year, except 1954 and 1955, recorded increases, particularly 1956 and 1957. Nearly 
half the capital investment in utilities was in central electric stations; growing demand 
for electric power, coincident with Canada’s industrial development, led to increasingly 
large outlays for the erecting and equipping of new power-generating plants and the 


expansion of existing installations. Numerous hydro-electric power plants have been . 


constructed ranging in capacity from a few hundred to more than 1,000,000 h.p.; installed 
hydro-electric capacity has about doubled in the postwar period. 


The construction of gas and oil pipeline milage has called for heavy expenditure. 


In the earlier postwar years capital outlays by pipeline companies were insignificant, — 


averaging less than $3,000,000 a year from 1946 to 1949. However, the principal oil 
pipeline projects were started in 1950 and the major gas pipelines in 1956, so that expend- 
itures have remained high throughout that period. New investment in gas-distributing 
facilities has accompanied the extension of gas pipelines; in the ten-year period 1946-55, 


new investment in such facilities averaged $9,000,000 a year but in 1957 it was $70,500,000 


and in 1958, $82,300,000. 


Capital outlays by railroads have been directed more towards increasing efficiency 


and speed of service than towards increasing track milage. However, several new railways — 


have been built recently, mainly to link new resource developments with main lines. 
Capital expenditures by the telephone group have increased in each year since 1946 with 
the exception of 1950—the number of telephones in use has more than doubled and 
mechanical and technical advances have been made to improve service. . 
Generally speaking, the service industries—trade, financial and commercial services— 
have kept pace with the rising level of private and public investment. In 1957, capital 
investment by these industries amounted to $857,000,000—nearly four times the 1946 


total. Although this increase reflects considerable growth of the industries concerned, — 


capital outlays by the group represented only about 8 p.c. of total new investment in the 
economy. Expenditures by institutions represented somewhat less than 4.5 p.c. of total 
new investment since 1946, the larger part of it going into educational institutions followed 
in order by hospitals and churches. 


The importance in the Canadian economy of capital expenditures on housing is 
indicated by the fact that the value of new dwelling units built since 1946 has been close 


ta one-third of the total value of new construction during the period. The amount spent 


on new houses, including those financed with government assistance, increased each year 


from 1946 to 1956, declined slightly in 1957 mainly because of financing difficulties, and , 


j 
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CAPITAL EXPENDITURES FOR PUBLIC VHIEEPIES: 
1954 AND 1958 


MILLION DOLLARS 


CENTRAL ELECTRIC 
STATIONS 


STEAM RAILWAYS 
AND TELEGRAPHS RRRRSOT 


TELEPHONES PSS ee 
XxX) 


WATER TRANSPORT 
AND SERVICES 
CONSTRUCTION 


seetatetc tates MACHINERY 
pe ele AL Setecatecetest! AND EQUIPMENT 


WATERWORKS ee 


GAS DISTRIBUTION 


MOTOR CARRIERS AND 
ELECTRIC RAILWAYS 


OTHER UTILITIES 


increased again to reach a record high in 1958. Action by the Federal Government in 


1957 and early 1958 making available, under the National Housing Act, funds to finance the 


construction of homes and rental units for low and moderate income families and the 
easing of the conditions under which NHA loans are granted, contributed to the house- 
building activity in 1958. 

A slight decline in total new investment is anticipated for 1958. Private investment 
is expected to be down about 11.5 p.c. The entire western world had, by 1957, reached a 
Stage where substantial over-capacity existed for a number of basic products and until 
world demand grows sufficiently to match these new levels of productive capacity, a 
decline in the rate of investment in Canada’s basic industries can be expected. Investment 
in most utilities should be maintained at high levels with only a slight decline for the group 
as a whole. Investment in commercial, merchandising and service groups shows differing 
trends—the financial sector shows signs of advancing slightly but trade and commercial 
services will decline moderately. However, the weakening in the private sector will be 
largely offset by greater spending in the non-business group, particularly on residential 
building. Institutional investment has still a large backlog to make up and higher levels 
of activity are anticipated for 1958. Direct government investment is expected to increase 
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appreciably; many federal, provincial and municipal projects, postponed during recent 
years when demand for business capital was heavy, can now be carried out. In the 
aggregate, investment in the non-business sector of the economy is expected to exceed that 
of 1957 by about 14 p.c. For the economy as a whole, capital investment on new con- 
struction, machinery and equipment in 1958 is estimated at about $8,520,000,000, a 
decrease of 2.3 p.c. from the peak investment year of 1957. 


2.—Summary of Capital and Repair Expenditures, by Economic Sector, 1956-58 


Norsz.—Actual expenditures 1956; preliminary actual 1957; intentions 1958. 


(Millions of dollars) 
Ee nn nn SS eee nD 
Capital Repair Capital and Repair 
Ma- Ma-_ Ma- 
Type of Enterprise and Year Con- | chinery chinery Con- | chinery 
struc- an and Total || struc- and Total 
“f tion | Equip- Equip- tion | Equip- 
ment ment ment 

Agriculture and fishing....... 1956 99 389 133 206 172 522 694 
1957 92 389 136 203 159 525 684 
1958 93 387 140 207 160 527 687 
OLESELYnetcs ie cise eetetoe r 1956 41 35 30 50 61 65 126 
1957 25 18 26 44 43 44 87 
1958 19 17 25 43 37 42 79 

Mining, quarrying and oil 
WOlls yamee -cy ciern ee serene 1956 378 164 62 81 397 226 623 
1957 392 193 64 86 414 257 671 
1958 285 116 66 87 306 182 488 
Manufacturing. ...........5.\ 1956 488 906 466 578 600 | 1,372 1,972 
1957 538 888 485 599 652 | 1,378 2,025 
1958 408 733 478 588 518} 1,211 1,729 
Wékilitics eee ei meee 1956 | 1,086 638 401 649 |} 1,334] 1,039 2,018 
1957 | 1,564 749 391 654 || 1,827 | 1,140 2,967 
1958 | 1,515 721 403 669 || 1,781 | 1,124 2,905 
Wonstructione. sence ae 1956 16 184 134 138 20 318 338 
1957 25 136 126 129 28 262 290 
1958 20 109 110 112 22 219 241 
EIGUSING sete ie tee renee: 1956 | 1,575 _ — 256 | 1,831 ~ 1,831 
1957 | 1,415 — = 270 || 1,685 _ 1,685 
1958 | 1,635 — _— 286 | 1,921 — 1,921 
Trade (wholesale and retail) .1956 177 148 35 70 212 183 395 
1957 220 160 32 65 253 192 445 
1958 210 160 32 67 245 192 437 

Finance, insurance and real 
estaterice scene ime 1956 99 25 5 15 109 30 139 
1957 119 24 5 16 130 29 159 
1958 124 24 4 14 134 28 162 
Commercial services......... 1956 51 111 41 53 63 152 215 
1957 80 116 43 57 94 159 253 
1958 55 115 40 54 69 155 224 
Institutional services......... 1956 359 43 7 52 404 50 454 
1957 399 44 8 52 443 52 495 
1958 476 51 8 53 521 59 580 
Government departments... .1956 932 80 34 282 | 1,180 114 1,294 
1957 | 1,052 83 43 314 |} 1,323 126 1,449 
1958 | 1,151 97 50 321 | 1,422 147 1,569 


1,348 | 2,430 
1,359 | 2,489 
1,356 | 2,501 


2,800 
2,530 
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Details of some of the above economic sectors are given in Table 3. The construction 
industry and housing are dealt with in Sections 2 and 3 of this Chapter. 


3.—Capital and Repair Expenditures for Certain Economic Sectors, 1956-58 


Nore.—Actual expenditures 1956; preliminary actual 1957; intentions 1958. 


(Millions of dollars) 


6—e—e=_eeoo@0wawawawxsOoaswooIesSsooasS~=$<><S? oe 


Type of Enterprise and Year 


Foods and beverages........ 


Tobacco and tobacco ip emery 
9 


Rubber products............ 
Leather products............ 
Textile products 

(excluding clothing)........ 
St 2 eae sae 


Wood products.............. 


Paper products.............. 


Printing, publishing and 
allied industries............ 


Tron and steel products....... 


Transportation equipment. .. 


Non-ferrous metal products. . 


Electrical apparatus and 
2 OTT E E, ieee Bae 


Non-metallic mineral 
Tae ee 


2 


1958 


1956 
1957 
1958 


1956 
1957 
1958 


1956 
1957 
1958 


1956 
1957 
1958 


1956 
1957 
1958 


1956 
1957 
1958 


1956 
1957 
1958 


1956 
1957 
1958 


1956 
1957 
1958 


1956 
1957 
1958 


1956 
1957 
1958 


1956 
1957 
1958 


1956 
1957 
1958 


Capital Repair Capital and Repair 
Ma- Ma- Ma- 
Con- | chinery Con- | chinery Con- | chinery 
struc- and Total | struc- and Total || struc- and Total 
tion | Equip- tion | Equip- tion | Equip- 
ment ment ment 
MANUFACTURING 

ee end ates oe sree Gh Ei Sh UES TL 2 se ie a eh 6 
32.6 76.5 109.1 12.2 45.0 57.2 44.8 121.5 166.3 
39.4 79.4 118.8 13.1 43.5 56.6 52.5 122.9 175.4 
40.2 72.9} 118.1 12.8 41.7 54.5 53.0 | 114.6 167.6 
Sieh) 4.7 8.2 0.9 2a 3.0 4.4 6.8 11.2 
1.5 6.5 8.0 de 2.5 3.6 2.6 9.0 11.6 
2.0 4.0 6.0 0.5 2.2 et 2.5 6.2 8.7 
2.9 11.0 13.9 eet 7.4 8.5 4.0 18.4 22.4 
5.7 11.4 17.1 1.1 7.9 9.0 6.8 19.3 26.1 
4.3 12.0 16.3 1.1 7.8 8.9 5.4 19.8 25.2 
1.8 2.5 4.3 0.7 Zeno G8. 2.5 5.0 7.5 
1.1 2.2 ane 0.7 2.4 3.1 1.8 4.6 6.4 
0.2 1.3 1.5 0.6 2.0 2.6 0.8 3.3 4.1 
10.3 28.0 38.3 3.4 Life 20.5 13.7 45.1 58.8 
7.0 22.7 29.7 3.5 18.3 21.8 10.5 41.0 61.5 
alsa 17.0 20.1 one 16.2 19.4 6.3 33.2 39.5 
ES 8.4 9.7 12 4.4 5.6 2.5 12.8 15.3 
0.9 8.7 9.6 1.3 4.0 5.3 2.2 12.7 14.9 
0.2 6.1 6.3 1.1 4.1 5.2 iter 10.2 11.5 
14.0 36.8 50.8 7.4 28.8 36.2 21.4 65.6 87.0 
9.1 22.5 31.6 5.8 23.1 28.9 14.9 45.6 60.5 
5.2 14.0 19.2 5.0 21.6 26.6 10.2 35.6 45.8 
85.1 1729305. 25724 10.3 85.6 95.9 95.4 | 257.9 353.3 
60.8 196.5 257.3 8.4 91.1 99.5 69.2 287.6 356.8 
18.9 | 109.9} 128.8 7.6 88.8 96.4 26.5 | 198.7 225.2 
bao 20.2 25.5 1.6 5.5 Thea 6.9 25.7 32.6 
L737: 19.4 37.1 250 5.0 7.0 19.7 24.4 44.1 

19.5 19.7 39.2 1.7 5.2 6.9 21.2 24.9 46. 
4003 1/eed22./2 162.5 15.4 93.5 | 108.9 Donal CIDA 271.4 
60.6 117.8 178.4 16.3 105.5 121.8 76.9 22300 300.2 
37.1 87.7 | 124.8 14.9 | 101.0] 115.9 52.0 | 188.7 240.7 
16.7 43.6 60.3 10.6 32.0 42.6 27.3 75.6 102.9 
26.7 47.9 74.6 14.3 35.5 49.8 41.0 83.4 124.4 
26.4 50.3 76.7 14.6 34.2 48.8 41.0 84.5 125.5 
62.4 55.0 | 117.4 11.4 50.9 62.3 73.8 | 105.9 179.7 
73.5 53.9 | 127.4 9.9 54.0 63.9 83.4 | 107.9 191.3 
37.2 60.1 97.3 9.9 59.6 69.5 47.1 119.7 166.8 
14.7 26.8 41.5 3.8 15.6 19.4 18.5 42.4 60.9 
15:7 30.5 46.2 3.0 14.5 18.0 19.2 45.0 64.2 
8.7 30.6 39.3 3.0 14.1 14 11.7 44,7 56.4 
51.4 68.6 | 120.0 3.0 31.7 34.7 54.4} 100.3 154.7 
26.3 44.6 70.9 2.9 29.9 32.8 29.2 74.5 103.7 
9.4 23.5 32.9 3.0 29.9 32.9 12.4 53.4 65.8 
83.9 9.1 93.0 21.6 8.1 29.7 105.5 1752 122.7 
119.5 8.9 128.4 20.3 6.6 |} 26.9 139.8 15.5 155.3 
140.3 9.9 | 150.2 21.0 5.2 26.2" 161.3 15.1 176.4 
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3.—Capital and Repair Expenditures for Certain Economic Sectors, 1956-58—continued . 


ee eee Se ae. ull, 


Capital Repair Capital and Repair 
Ma- Ma- Ma- 
Type of Enterprise and Year Con- | chinery Con- | chinery Con- | chinery 
struc- and Total | struc- and Total || struc- and Total 
tion | Equip- tion | Equip- tion | Equip- 


ment ment ment 
wt Se a re 


ManuracturinG—concluded 


Chemical products..........- 1956 57.9 87.0 | 144.9 6.2 31.9 38.1 64.1 118.9 183.0 
1957 66.5 82.7} 149.2 8.0 37.3 45.3 74.5 | 120.0 194.5 
1958 52.1 97.3 | 149.4 8.4 40.3 48.7 60.5 | 187.6 198.1 
Miscellaneous..........------ 1956 3.6 8.7 12:3 1.4 sha 4.9 5.0 12.2 17.2 
1957 5.9 7.6 1305 1.4 3.9 5.3 7.3 11.5 18.8 
1958 3.3 7.0 10.3 1.4 3.9 5.3 4.7 10.9 15.6 

Capital items charged to 3 
operating expenses......--- 1956 —_— 124.7 IPL — _— _ — 124.7 124.7 
1957 — NON || wile hae — — — 124.7 124.7 
1958 — 110.1 110.1 — —_ — — 110.1 110.1 
Totals, Manufacturing. . .1956 487.7 906.1 | 1,393.8 112.2 465.6 577.8 599.9 | 1,371.7 | 1,971.6 
1957 537.9 887.9 | 1,425.8 113.6 485.9 598.6 651.5 | 1,372.9 | 2,024.4 
1958 408.1 733.4 | 1,141.5 109.8 477.8 587.6 517.9 | 1,211.2 | 1,729.1 

UTILITIES 
Central electric stations......1956 | 450.9 158.8 | 609.7 Silat! 23.3 60.4 || 488.0 182.1 670.1 
1957 | 605.6 | 172.6] 778.2 38.5 21.0 59.5 | 644.1) 193.6 837.7 
1958 | 571.8 | 178.9} 750.7 40.6 23.9 63.9 | 612.4 | 202.2 814.6 
@as'distributionses-.-- 25-1. 1956 42.0 4.6 46.6 Ball 1.9 5.6 45.7 6.5 52.2 
1957 65.8 ae 70.5 ull 123, 4.4 68.9 6.0 74.9 
1958 78.2 4.1 82.3 226 1.4 4.0 80.8 5.5 86.3 
Steam railways and . 

Relegranliss seme ec ecre 1956 | 155.2 | 188.5 | 343.7] 151.7] 184.2 335.9 || 306.9 | 372.7 679.6 
1957 | 178.9 | 237.0] 415.9] 165.6] 191.7 357.3 || 344.5 | 428.7 773.2 
1958 | 190.1 | 176.1] 366.2] 162.5] 190.1 352.6 || 352.6 | 366.2 718.8 
Electric railways.......-..-- 1956 7.4 eS 20.2 Dae 14.8 2025 ligad! 27.6 40.7 
1957 9.7 hie 21.2 5.2 ibe 5 20.7 14.9 27.0 41.9 
1958 6.1 15eo 21.4 5.6 15.9 21.5 1137, 31.2 42.9 
Water transport and services. 1956 60.2 2a 85.3 ae 20.3 24.0 63.9 45.4 109.3 
1957 | 110.8 Soul 143.9 3.4 16.7 20.1 114.2 49.8 164.0 
1958 | 139.6 28.9 | 168.5 3.6 lett 21.3} 143.2 46.6 189.8 
Motor cCarriers...........+-+ 1956 on 41.1 44,2 Hed 39.9 41.0 4.2 81.0 85.2 
1957 5.9 28.6 34.5 seal 36.6 Set 7.0 65.2 72.2 
1958 1.6 ZANE 22.9 1.1 35.6 36.7 2.7 56.9 59.6 
Grain elevators.4- 7 7oM-: oe 1956 10.7 3.8 14.5 4.9 On, Gel 15.6 6.0 21.6 
1957 6.4 Sts 9.9 5.3 2.0 lao 1 5.5 17.2 
1958 7.4 201 9.5 5.5 1.8 7.3 12.9 3.9 16.8 
Helephones see ae = eh oe ee 1956 98.7 149.5 | 248.2 ORT 65.4 88.1 1214 214.9 336.3 
1957 | 109.5 | 187.2] 296.7 22.8 68.1 90.9 |} 1382.38 | 255.3 387.6 
1958 | 130.0} 202.1 | 332.1 24.9 75.5 | 100.4 |] 154.9 | 277.6 432.5 
Broadcasting.........-.+.+0 1956 3.9 4.7 8.6 0.4 2.0 ed 4.3 6.7 11.0 
1957 4.4 4.0 8.4 0.4 Pent 2.5 4.8 6.1 10.9 
1958 2.6 5.8 8.4 0.4 2.0 2.4 3.0 7.8 10.8 
Municipal waterworks....... 1956 66. 4 4.8 71.2 12:3 1.5 13.8 78.7 6.3 85.0 
1957 62.8 7.2 70.0 12.8 15 14.3 75.6 8.7 84.3 
1958 86.4 2.9 89.3 14.1 TA 15.6 |} 100.5 4.4 104.9 
Ofhnenutilities. setae oho = 1956 | 187.4 Si Qa 218.6 4.3 36.3 40.6 || 191.7 67.5 259.2 
1957 | 404.3 45.3 | 449.6 4.8 34.5 39.3 | 409.1 79.8 488.9 
1958 | 301.3 69.3 | 370.6 5.0 38.3 43,3). 806.3: 14,107.6 413.9 


1 Includes air transport, warehousing and oil and gas pipelines. 
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3.—Capital and Repair Expenditures for Certain Economic Sectors, 1956-58—concluded 
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Capital Repair Capital and Repair 
Ma- Ma- Ma- 
Type of Enterprise and Year Con- | chinery Con- | chinery Con- | chinery 
struc- and Total | struc- and Total || struc- and Total 
tion | Equip- tion | Equip- tion | Equip- 
ment ment ment 


Urtitirms—concluded 


Capital items charged to 


operating expenses......... 1956 _ 13.4 13.4 — — _ _ 13.4 13.4 
1957 _ 14.7 14.7 — — _ _ 14.7 14.7 

1958 = 14.5 14.5 — _— — _ 14.5 14.5 
Totals, Utilities........... 1956 | 1,085.9 | 638.3 | 1,724.2 | 247.6 | 391.8 639.4 || 1,333.5 | 1,030.1 | 2,363.6 


1957 | 1,564.1 | 749.4 | 2,313.5 | 263.0 | 391.0 | 654.0 | 1,827.1 | 1,140.4 | 2,967.5 
1958 | 1,515.1 | 721.3 | 2,236.4 | 265.9 | 403.1 | 669.0 Il 1,781.0 | 1,124.4 | 2,905.4 


—_———$—$— 


TRADE 

Ot) EE Ce ee 1956 35.5 31.3 66.8 4.7 7.0 Tie 40.2 38.3 78.5 
1957 28.8 22.6 51.4 4.3 5.3 9.6 33.1 27.9 61.0 
1958 24.5 17.8 42.3 3.7 5.1 8.8 28.2 22.9 Asi Vea 
Sain Stores.............06.0% 1956 26.4 23.0 49.7 4.4 4.3 8.7 30.8 27.6 58.4 
1957 41.5 28.6 7051 Bel 3.4 (fi 45.2 32.0 V1.2 
1958 37.2 29.8 67.0 4.8 3eD 8.3 42.0 SoG 75.3 
Independent stores........... 1956 53.0 46.4 99.4 12.3 12.0 24.3 65.3 58.4 123.7 
1957 84.1 60.7 | 144.8 12.0 10.3 22.0 96.1 71.0 167.1 
1958 80.7 59.6 | 140.3 13.7 10.5 24.2 94.4 (Oe 164.5 
Department stores........... 1956 13.0 7.5 20.5 4.1 3.0 7a lyfe 10.5 27.6 
1957 14.1 8.3 22.4 3.6 2.7 Gee Liat 11.0 28.7 
1958 15.9 6.4 22.3 3.6 Qed 6.3 19.5 9.1 28.6 
Automotive trade........... 1956 49.3 25.8 75.1 9.9 8.6 18.5 59.2 34.4 93.6 
1957 51.4 25.7 Fplfen 9.3 10.2 19.5 60.7 35.9 96.6 
1958 51.4 Sly 83.1 9.4 10.6 20.0 60.8 42.3 103.1 

Capital items charged to 
operating expenses......... 1956 —_— 13.5 pps — — — — 1305 13.5 
1957 —- 14.2 14.2 — — — —_ 14.2 14.2 
1958 — 14.2 14.2 -- — — — 14.2 14,2 
Totals, Trade........... 1956 177.2 147.8 325.0 35.4 34.9 70.3 212.6 182.7 395.3 


1957 | 219.9 | 160.1 380.0 32.9 31.9 64.8 || 252.8 | 192.0 444.8 
1958 | 209.71 159.5 | 369.2 35.2 32.4 67.6 | 244.9 | 191.9 436.8 


INSTITUTIONS 
Mechurches............:....... 1956 43.8 2.8 46.6 6.5 0.3 6.8 50.3 ool 53.4 
1957 45.7 3.0 48.7 Gre 0.5 6.8 52.0 3.5 5575 
1958 39.7 2.9 42.6 6.1 0.5 6.6 45.8 3.4 49.2 
BeUNVOPRIGIOS ..< 6+ As. cba esse 1956 2253 4.0 26.3 3.6 0.3 3.9 25.9 4.3 30.2 
1957 38.0 4.6 42.6 3.4 0.2 3.6 41.4 4.8 46.2 
1958 58.8 5.4 64.2 4.4 0.3 4.7 63.2 5:7 68.9 
SE: Se ee ee 1956 tsi 16.8 189.9 18.7 Sel 21.8 191.8 19.9 2Al7 
1957 197.8 19.6 217.4 20.0 Sue 23.2 217.8 22.8 240.6 
1958 194.5 {858 4 0213-8 D122 one 24.5 | 215.7 2201 237.8 
BPMOSIILAIS..... +s. . hc caeds ce 1956 110.0 18.7 128.7 52 oco 18.7 125.2 Done 147.4 
1957 108.5 16.8 125.3 13.4 3.9 fae 121.9 2050 142.6 
1958 168.1 23.3 191.4 12.6 4.1 16.7 180.7 27.4 208.1 
Other institutions!........... 1956 9.6 0.3 9.9 0.8 0.1 0.9 10.4 0.4 10.8 
1957 8.9 0.4 9.3 0.9 — 0.9 9.8 0.4 10.2 
1958 14.5 0.4 14.9 O55 — 0.5 15.0 0.4 15.4 
Totals, Institutions. ...1956 358.8 42.6 401.4 44.8 7.3 52.1 403.6 49.9 453.5 
1957 398.9 44.4 443.3 44.0 7.8 51.8 442.9 52.2 495.1 
1958 475.6 50.8 526.4 44.8 8.2 53.0 520.4 59.0 579.4 


1 Includes privately operated social and welfare institutions. 
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A summary of the capital expenditures in each province for the years 1956-58 is given 
in Table 4. Such expenditures represent gross additions to the capital stock of the province 
and are a reflection of economic activity in that area, but the actual production of these 
assets may generate its major employment in income-giving effects in other regions. For 
example, the: spending of millions of dollars on oil refineries and pipelines in Western 


Canada means activity in the steel industries of Ontario as well as construction activity — 


in the Prairie Provinces. 


4,—Capital and Repair Expenditures, by Province, 1956-58 
Nore.—Actual expenditures 1956; preliminary actual 1957; intentions 1958. 


(Millions of dollars) 


—————————————————— EEE 


Capital Repair Capital and Repair 
Province and Year Ma- Ma- Ma- 
Con- | chinery Con- |} chinery Con- | chinery 
struc- and Total | struc- and Total || struc- and Total 
tion | Equip- tion | Equip- tion | Equip- 
ment ment ment 
NewiounGland+.4.sicaemiecmnt 1956 66 28 94 16 14 30 82 42 124 
1957 62 36 98 19 15 34 81 51 132 
1958 69 30 99 22 15 37 91 45 136 
Prince Edward Island.......1956 15 9 24 4 6 10 19 15 34 
1957 14 10 24 3 6 9 17 16 33 
1958 18 12 30 4 5 9 22 17 39 
Nova SCObIBs.. «deans sce 1956 122 61 183 39 35 74 161 96 257 
1957 113 66 179 39 36 75 152 102 254 
1958 141 66 207 40 37 WW 181 103 284 
INews Brunswick jc sets 1956 136 50 186 31 32 63 167 82 249 
1957 109 53 162 38 31 69 147 84 231 
1958 114 55 169 39 31 70 153 86 239 
QuebecsAscwais pies eee 1956 | 1,260 591 1,851 264 338 602 1,524 929 2,453 


Ontarios) pease cee et 1956 | 1,788 | 1,054] 2,842 374 510 884 | 2,162 | 1,564 3,726 


Manitobatdita.. 220, bss 1956 243 121 364 62 69 131 305 190 495 
1957 266 123 389 68 74 142 334 197 531 
1958 278 146 424 68 73 141 346 219 565 
Saskatchewan............... 1956 298 187 485 67 71 138 365 258 623 
1957 310 196 506 70 72 142 380 268 648 
1958 303 179 482 70 74 144 373 253 626 
Adberta tanta eck ees 1956 623 278 901 103 112 215 726 390 1,116 


a mf ff | ee | 


Canada?ss-2 ree 1956 | 5,299 | 2,720 | 8,019 | 1,082 | 1,337] 2,419] 6,381 | 4,057 | 10,438 
1957 | 5,920 | 2,802 | 8,722 | 1,128 | 1,359 | 2,487] 7,048 | 4,161 | 11,209 
1958 | 5,992 | 2,531 | 8,523 | 1,147 | 1,357] 2,504) 7,139 | 3,888 | 11,027 


th REE A I A on PI. ca DD i te a eR ia a Sem ah ee a SATE SPE SE 


1 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 2 Slight differences between these totals and those of 
Table 2 are caused by minor adjustments and rounding of figures. 
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Section 2.—The Construction Industry 


Subsection 1.—Value of Construction Work Performed 


Statistics of the construction industry are based largely on information received at 
the same time and from the same sources as the data on capital expenditures which appear 
in Section 1.* The data represent the estimated total value of all new and repair con- 
struction performed by contractors; labour forces of utility, manufacturing, mining and 
logging firms; and by government departments, home-owner builders and other persons 


or firms not primarily engaged in the construction industry. 


Canada’s intended construction program for 1958 is estimated at $7, 136,000,000, 
about 1.2 p.c. above the 1957 level. This contrasts with a rise in 1957 of more than 10 Ly. : 
over 1956 and an increase of 20 p.c. in 1956 over 1955. New construction in 1958, estimated 
at $5,991,000,000, is expected to account for most of the increase. The value of repairs 


| _ to be undertaken in that year is estimated at $1,145,000,000. 


5.—Value of Construction Work Performed, Current and Constant (1949) Dollars, 1949-58 


Norr.—Actual expenditures 1949-56; preliminary actual 1957; intentions 1958. 


(Millions of dollars) 
er a ee or has tees nett 


Total Construction as 
New Repair Total Percentage of Gross 
Year National Product 


Current | Constant | Current | Constant} Current | Constant |} Current Constant 


haga A 2,124 2,124 732 732 2, 856 2, 856 17.3 17.5 
AE Se ee 2,366 2,247 766 727 3, 132 2,974 17.2 17.2 
| SO 5 etree eee 2,734 2,308 927 783 3,661 3,091 17.0 16.9 
REE tE APRs eae seek 3, 282 2,616 916 730 4,198 3,346 18.0 17.1 
RR sh SEI a ES fea e's’ 3, 666 2,824 974 749 4,640 3,573 19.0 17.6 
Bese ee ce aire Sale 3,700 2, 852 1,023 787 4,723 3, 639 19.6 18.5 
AS 9 a ne 4,270 3,206 1,041 779 5,311 3,985 19.8 18.5 
Le een ee 5,300 3,799 1,082 776 6, 382 4,575 21.1 19.4 
Ee 5,919 4,143 1,129 790 7,048 4,933 22.4 20.9 
—__* nha RRR. IE a 5,991 ae 1,145 7,136 de oe 


Table 6, which compares contract construction with other construction, illustrates 
that contractors are accounting for a greater proportion of the work each year. 


* An explanation of sources and methods is given in DBS annual report Construction in Canada. 


6.—Value of Construction Work Performed by Contractors and Others, 1955-58 
Norg.—Actual expenditures 1955 and 1956; preliminary actual 1957; intentions 1958. 
(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1955 1956 1957 1958 
Mromeract Comstructhon. oc. ees soe odadineeeccecceden 3,876 4,752 5,363 5,437 
| ee he RRS Sas PS Gr eee ene ees ek 3, 484 4,332 4,924 4,986 . 
NNN ES oe etd A Aha nit Soom is, SheiATAR GAH Ne nln Fos 392 420 439 451 
PE OMMIEUVICEION. 8.2. 3. aheieies mcuuriadl ct. ck on 1,435 1,630 1,685 1,699 
SME ROME Ral aah hela orci rmereonmins sa Po Ls « 786 968 995 1,005 
ES CES BAe any eee Erte ee tee aaa nin 649 662 690 694 
ELT R I MRSEETICEAONR | hyo ll ek che oe on ssh « oo RRL 5,311 6,382 7,048 7,136 
RM es nih Bec erin, , ennde heh’. 8 oS, 4,270 5,300 5,919 5,991 
Ce as sci niiee. Fuels, cutie cis, te Sows 1,041 1,082 1,129 1,145 


nn 


1 Work done by the labour forces of utility, manufacturing, mining and logging firms and by. government depart- 
ments, home-owner builders and other persons or firms not primarily engaged in the construction industry. 
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eS 
7.—Value of Construction Work Performed, by Principal Type, 1955-58 


Nore.—Actual expenditures 1955 and 1956; preliminary actual 1957; intentions 1958. 


(Millions of dollars) 
eo oee.—s—._Ooaw—w—<—0waom'+ 
1955 1956 1957 1958 
Type of Construction iP2@: PAC: 
Value of Value of Value of Value of 
ota Total ota otal 
Building Construction................... 3,078 63.6 | 3,818 59.8 | 3,775 53.6 | 3,873 54.3 
Residentisg |) Mee Sat tke oe cee ate BY 32.7 | 1,830 28.7 | 1,685 23.9 | 1,922 26.9 
Industrial, 30¥rs'. Nea ihc ocr 398 7.5 604 9.5 617 8.8 423 5.9 
Gommercial. cc toer ee rns 514 9.7 571 8.9 710 10.1 675 9.5 
Tnstitutionalee cee. ee ees 464 8.7 455 ad 503 Wen 576 8.1 
Y=) cere arp techn Paar ae NT atoms neman RINE 1 4 arr 265 5.0 358 5.6 260 Sah 277 3.9 
Engimecring...............eeseseeeeeeeees 1,933 36.4 | 2,564 40.2 | 3,273 46.4 | 3,263 45.7 
Marine Construction.........-.sseeececees 76 1.4 118 1.8 157 2.2 155 2.2 
Road, highway and aerodrome con- 

Btructions....5. notes eee eee een 519 9.8 618 9.7 742 10.5 740 10.4 
Waterworks and sewage systems......... 149 2.8 184 2.9 202 2.9 261 ell 
Dams-and arrigation..c. -esctenoee ss ere eae 39 0.7 68 ial 64 0.9 44 0.6 
Electric power construction............-. 338 6.4 455 7.1 564 8.0 565 7.9 
Railway, telephone and telegraph con- 

BtEUCtON ate a ee ve eeu ccc en Sstenmers 313 5.9 363 Big, 411 5.8 431 6.0 
Gas and oil facilities... <i... .4- 52.050. 339 6.4 531 8.3 807 11.5 726 10.1 
Other engineering construction........... 160 3.0 227 3.6 326 4.6 341 4.8 

Totals, Construction.............| 5,311 | 100.0} 6,382 100.0 | 7,048 | 100.0] 7,136 | 100.0 


So SS ae 


Shifts within the program of construction from 1956 to 1957 and from 1957 to 1958 
are shown in Table 8. / 


8.—Dollar Change in Value of Construction Work Performed, by Type of Structure, 
1956 to 1957 and 1957 to 1958 


NN —————————————————————————— LEE ED 


Change | Change Change | Change 
Type of Structure 1956 to 1957 to Type of Structure 1956 to 1957 to 
1957 1958 1957 1958 
$’000,600 | $’000,000 $’000,000 | $’000,000 
Building Construction Building Construction—concl. 
Residential. ..................... —145 237 «|Institutional..................... 48 73 
Dwellings, single, double, du- Schools and other educational 
plexes and apartments........ —145 237 puildings's...<)itsemaatern toeetton 49 19 
Churches and other religious 
Industrials us teo- 5s re 13 —194 buildings... .cmteseesehe ee = 3 —5 
Factories, plants, workshops, Hospitals, sanatoria, clinics, first- 
fod “CANNETIES He ss eiemcel- rerseelsieie —11 —134 aid stations, etc..............- 4 49 
Mine and mine mill buildings.... 21 —67 Other institutional buildings..... —8 9 
Railway stations, offices, road- 
way Duildings:s2<s< sx <: svat 2 1 Other Building.................. —$8 18 
Railway shops, engine houses, Farm buildings (excluding dwel- 
water and fuel stations....... 1 6 Tings)... ssieralgh asians oe arole verse ROME —14 2 
Broadcasting, radio and televi- 
Commercial... 3c.....0 00. Ree 138 —35 sion, relay and booster stations, 
Warehouses, storehouses, refrig- telephone exchanges........... —40 —2 
erated storage, etc............ —3 —5 Aeroplane hangars.............-- 1 3 
Grain elevators':.c. ss 6.2. .teee ns —1 10 Passenger terminals, bus, boat 
Hotels, clubs, restaurants, cafe- OL BIT awa on ee eee —4 20 
terias, tourist cabins.......... 22 —15 Armouries, barracks, drill halls, 
Office buildings................. 66 11 GUGs. Shes coh hs Rae hie eee ee —16 —3 
Stores, retail and wholesale..... 46 —22 Bunkhouses, dormitories, camp 
Garages and service stations... . -s —2 cookeries and camps.......... —lil —8 
Theatres, arenas, amusement and Miscellaneous building.......... —14 4 
recreational buildings......... 7 —12 | 
Laundries and dry cleaning es- Totals, Building Construction. . —43 98 
tablishments i.e cee neers oe —_ 1 ——' 


apie 
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8.—Dollar Change in Value of Construction Works Performed, by Type of Structure, 
1956 to 1957 and 1957 to 1958—concluded 


SeSV—eononnnnwnaw[amea@on@swsww909mwyow$#xs#00O0™D™"™D™DD"™D™ElE™D SSS 

Change | Change 

1956 to 1957 to Type of Structure 
1957 1958 


$’000,000 | $000,000 


Change | Change 
1956 to 1957 to 
1957 1958 


$’000,000 | $000,000 


Type of Structure 


Engineering Construction Engineering Construction— 


concluded 
Marine....... Ses 3 39 ~ 
Docks, wharves, piers, break- Electric Power—concluded 
| ‘eh de, Oe a ae ee 7 4 Power transmission and distri- 
Retaining walls, embankments, bution lines, trolley wires...... 23 —5 
PIPTADPING fos cay sk Oe oes 1 2 Deteeedignting.. eos cc ve ae 1 _ 
Canals and waterways.......... 41 —38 
| ene and pile driving....... 8 33 rag tet Telephone and Tele- 
MS ie See bls oe itae s alco BS sheers - _ CADETS sc Meek. terre os see 47 20 
) Rogging booms «jai os... sss. « —1 —1 Railway tracks and roadbed.... 31 1 
) CHOC IGATING, GF tn —9 —2 eee ang pprlonee. eee 1 _ 
co elegraph and telep one lines, 
Road, Highway and Aerodrome. 124 _2 underground and marine cables 15 20 
Hard surfaced or paved streets, Gas and Oil Facilities............ 276 —81 
highways, parking lots, etc.... 133 —8 Gas mains and services 29 8 
Gravel or stone streets, high- Pumping stations, oil.........._ 9 89 
ways, roads, parking lots, etc.. me 15 Pumping stations, gas.......... 12 —16 
Dirt, clay or other streets, roads, Oil storage tanks................ 3 Sha 
parking lots’ 6tGn6... 205.006: 55 1 Gas storage tanks tenn, sels ae 4 
rading, scraping, oiling, filling. —17 —4 See as ipa har Fe 
Sidewalk ¢ il pipelines.24... 298.595. 3... 44 52 
idewalks, Paths. ........--+++.. . Gas pipelines... 6 -tee ous te 122 —130 
Aerodromes, landing fields, run- . = a, 
24 Oil ella We Nos dat odes a 14 
ways, tarmac................. he We Gaerweltel (rs... 1's, pee 15 2 
| Oil refinery—processing units... 34 28 
| Waterworks and Sewage Sys- ; Natural gas cleaning plants...... 24 —t 
Kaas Apc Siptaeiog Sones Seale 8 59 4 
| Tile drains, drainage ditches, Other Engineering............... 98 15 
storm sewers................. —3 —1 Bridges, trestles, culverts, over- 
Water mains, hydrants and serv- passes, viaducts............... 47 37 
Py Su, CAMS Ca ee 6 17 Tunnels and subways............ 40 7 
Sewage systems and connections. 18 38 Incinerators............. aoe BPN: 12 —10 
Pumping stations, water......... -—3 ats Park systems, landscaping, sod- 
Water storage tanks............. — 4 ira ae nes tee ae 2 5 
outdoor recreational facilities. — 1 
Dams and Irrigation............. —3 —20 Mine shafts and other below- 
Dams and reservoirs............ —5 —22 surface workings.............. 1 —21 
Irrigation and land reclamation ; : Fences, snowsheds, signs, guard- 
PEOJCCERNI ES Ree REL. SAS me PALS LOR ess See en —3 1 
Miscellaneous engineering con- 
Me Flectric Power 110 etnictions. 2s: e599.) 82. =] —4 
| Electric power generating plants, Totals, Engineering Construc- 
including water conveying and roe Stee See ie epee Pe 709 —10 
controlling structures.......... 79 pooner ens 7 eae re See 
Electric transformer stations. ... 7 2 |iGrand Totals, Construction. ... 666 88 
| = SS ee es Se ee 6 Se OS Ba ee en te 


| Table 9 gives estimates of total expenditures in Canada on each type of construction 
_ for which information is available. It contains the detailed data from which Tables 7 
and 8 are derived. 


9.—Value of Construction Work Performed, by Type of Structure, 1956-58 


~ Norse.—Actual expenditures 1956; preliminary actual 1957; intentions 1958. 
oo SSS 
1956 1957 1958 
Type of Structure Sts SE ee ee 
| New Repair | Total New Repair | Total New Repair | Total 
$000 $’000 $’000 $7000 $000 $7000 $000 $7000 $’000 
Building Construction 
Residential. ............ 1,574,900} 255, 500/1,830, 400/1,415,000/ 270,000/1,685,000/1,636,000| 286,000 1,922,000 


Dwellings, single, double, \ 
duplexes and apartments|1, 574, 900 255, 500!1, 830, 40011,415,000! 270,000!1, 685,000 1,636,000! 286,00011, 922,000 
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9.—Value of Construction Work Performed, by Type of Structure, 1956-58—continued . 


1956 
Type of Structure === 
New Repair | Total Total Total 
$7000 $’000 $7000 $7000 $7000 
Building Construction 
—concluded 
Sndustrial’...-- 3.04.05 487,422] 116,655) 604,077 617,218 422,722 
Factories, plants, work- 

Shops) CUCs. ce cee stoic ere 389,443| 87,457} 476,900 465 , 966 331, 668 
Mine and mine mill 

Dulldingesyeescae ee oe 81,690 7,651} 89,341 110,615 43 , 427 
Railway stations, offices, 
roadway buildings..... 9,595) 12,417) 22,012 23,572 24,512 
Railway shops, engine 

houses, water and fuel 

StAtONS tn aoe es 6,694 9,130} 15,824 17,065 23,115 

Commercial............. 480,214) 91,080) 571,294 710,024 675,205 - 
Warehouses, storehouses, 

refrigerated storage, etc| _ 78,067 11,676} 89,748 87, 102 81,772 
Grain elevators......... 12,785 5,912} 18,697 18,104 27,813 
Hotels, clubs, restau- 

rants, cafeterias, tourist 

Cabins'« Gather acest 39,714) 11,442) 51,156 73,615 58,563 
Office buildings......... 154,577| 29,039) 183,616 249 , 690 260 , 993 
Stores, retail and whole- 

Sale cae, waeaeeee cess 117,904] 22,493) 140,397 186,721 165,004 
Garages and service sta- 

IONS ho Meteretel oo rena 48 , 967 7,302} 56,269 56,718 54,858 ~ 
Theatres, arenas, amuse- 

ment and recreational 

Duildingss sonra ss ees 26,781 2,441) 29,222 36,072 23 , 676 
Laundries and dry clean- 

ing establishments..... 1,419 775 2,194 2,002 2,526 

Institutional........... 396,416} 58,566) 454,982 503,156 576,069 
Schools and other educa- 

tional buildings........ 206,243} 28,644) 229,887 278, 854 298,095 
Churches and other re- 

ligious buildings....... 34,697 6,562\ 41,259 44,260 39, 680 
Hospitals, sanatoria, 

clinics, first-aid sta- 

tions, CtC eae. cae ee 118, 607 16,261] 134,868 139, 103 188,308 
Other institutional build- 

ANGS cro toe eriwieae cee 36,869] 12,099] 48,968 40, 939 49,986 

Other Building......... 265,480) 92,023) 357,503 259, 743 277,482 
Farm buildings (exclud- 

ing dwellings).......... 91,740} 65,718} 157,458 143,714 145,781 
Broadcasting, radio and 

television, relay and 

booster stations, tele- 

phone exchanges....... 85,099 2,127| 87,226 47,549 45,524 
Aeroplane hangars...... 7,438 1,861 9, 299 9, 846 13, 290 
Passenger terminals, 

bus, boat or air....... 4,431 122 4,553 523 20,984 
Armouries, _ barracks, 

drill halls, etc......... 30,102} 13,447} 438,549 27,331 24,751 
Bunkhouses, dormitories, 

camp cookeries, bush 

depots and camps...... 26,261 5,126} 31,387 20, 486 12,464 
Other building.......... 20, 409 3,622} 24,031 10,294 14,638 

Totals, Building Con- 
struction............: 3,204,432} 613,824|/3,818, 256/3,163,419| 611,722 3,775, 141|3, 245,186] 628, 242/3,873, 428 
Engineering 
Construction 
Marine). Soiree. oss cts 103,222} 14,348) 117,570 156,673 154,953 
Docks, wharves, piers, 

breakwaters.........-- 30,318 7,671] 37,989 44,684 48,818 
Retaining walls, em- 

bankments, riprapping. 1,517 878 2,395 3, lol 4,899 
Canals and waterways. . 21, 269 1,158) 22,427 63,544 25, 848 
Dredging and pile driv- 

ANG otto nee see ce 18,777 2,070} 20,847 39, 284 72,034 
Dy keser ree ete ee 17, 563 233} 17,796 145 172 
Logging booms......... 1,613 1,006 2,619 1,620 1,026 
Other marine........... 12,165 1,332] 13,497 4,265 2,156 


nie 
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§.—Value of Construction Work Performed, by Type of Structure, 1956-58—continued 


Engineering Construc- 
tion—continued 


Road, Highway and 
Aerodrome........... 


streets, highways, park- 
ing lots, BUC ecko iz. wie 
Gravel or stone streets, 
highways, roads, park- 
me Jota, etc. .... . 2:88 a). 
Dirt, clay or other 
streets, roads, parking 
lots, ete Se rsh dc be hed 


CLL ETE Gia OPS SA 
Sidewalks, paths........ 
Aerodromes, landing 

fields, runways, Leone 


Waterworks and Sewage 
Tile drains, drainage 
ditches, storm sewers.. 
Water mains, hydrants 
and services........... 
Sewage systems and 
connections............ 
Pumping stations, water 
Water storage tanks..... 


Dams and Irrigation... 
Dams and reservoirs... . 
Irrigation and land re- 

clamation projects..... 


Electric Power.......... 
Electric power generat- 
ing plants, including 
water conveying and 
controlling structures. . 
Electric transformer sta- 
CUI irae a als Gael 
Power transmission and 
distribution lines, trol- 
BME WAT OS! 1 !a1s ofssis'e be o's 
Street lighting.......... 


Railway, Telephone 
and Telegraph...... 
Railway tracks and 


Signals and interlockers. 
Telegraph and telephone 


Gas and Oil Facilities. . 
Gas mains and services. 
Pumping stations, oil. . 
Pumping stations, gas.. 
Oil storage tanks 
ay foslice tanks.. 

il pi 
Gas 


ee erene 


ee eeeeeereee 


te eee eo eeeeoreseneee 


457,991 


244,598 


215,358 


121,788 
4,842 


618,038 


304, 152 


199, 808 


247,675 
140, 150 
5,078 


102, 447 


171,789 
25 , 832 


90, 675 
35,090 


741,773 


437 , 375 


564,297 


290, 869 
51,648 


212,412 
9, 368 


410,428 


263 , 937 
10, 667 


557, 221 


339 , 066 


521, 282 


284, 695 
48 , 898 


180,999 
6,690 


268,877 


143, 698 
4,987 


117,807 
23, 283 


1958 


Repair 


$’000 


182, 460 


90, 596 


61,000 


23, 126 


3,143 
3,911 


684 


161, 942 
121,090 


5,416 


687 


Total 
$’000 


739,681 


429 , 662 


138 , 493 


110, 669 


9,741 
20,769 


30,347 


260, 737 
17,573 
94, 823 

133, 459 


8,481 
6,401 


44,408 
24,040 
20, 368 
564, 692 
293,119 


54,128 


207, 823 
9,622 


430,819 
264,788 

10, 403 
155,628 


726, 283 
75, 282 


137, 875 
24,619 
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9.—Value of Construction Work Performed, by Type of Structure, 1956-58—concluded 


Nene — nn 


1956 1957 1958 


Type of Structure : 
New Repair | Total New Repair | Total New Repair | Total 


hase) | | | | | ee eee 


$000 $7000 $’060 $000 $'000 $'000 $000 $000 $’000 


Engineering Construc- 
tion—concluded 


Other Engineering..... 
Bridges, trestles, cul- 
verts, overpasses, vila- 


183,816| 43,565] 227,381) 279,834) 45,997 325,831] 294,287; 46,851) 341,138 


UGtS. gatcroun'-.+ Hee 97,733} 24,272) 122,005} 144,796 24,144} 168,940} 181,603} 24,410} 206,013 
Tunnels and subways... 3,041 299 3,340} 42,844 429| 43,273) 49,067 758) 49,825 
Incinerators..........-- 4,503 278 4,781 16, 767 276| 17,043 7,206 302 7,508 


tion facilities.......... 
Mine shafts and other 
below surface workings 
Fences, snowsheds, signs, 
guard-rails............- 
Other engineering....... 


Totals, Engineering 
Construction........ 


1,842 531 2,373 1,604 457 2,061 2,274 449 2,723 
45, 508 2,328] 47,836) 45,895 3,047} 48,942) 25,015 3,313] 28,328 


8,579} 10,102) 18,681 7,036 8,662] 15,698 7,472 8,728} 16,200 
18,652 2,772| 21,424) 14,739 5,735| 20,474) 10,458 5,544, 16,002 


Oi) | ee SS SS ee | ee | 


wo ee ee SS EE | a ee ee 


Totals, All Construc- 
t 5,300, 069|1, 082, 287|6, 382,356] 5,919, 403|1, 128, 566 7,047, 969|5,991,321/1, 144, 818|7, 136, 139 


Principal statistics of the construction industry are shown by province and for con- 
tractors, utilities, governments and others in Table 10. The statistics given for Canada 
as a whole may be considered as relatively accurate but those for individual provinces and 
by class of builder are approximations only. All estimates given for cost of materials used 
are based on ratios of this item to total value of work performed, derived from annual 
surveys of construction work and applied to the total value-of-work figures. Estimates of 


labour content are similarly based but in addition are adjusted to include working owners” 


and partners and their withdrawals. Although the ratios were calculated in some detail 
by type of industry, still further refinements are required. There are also some difficulties 
in obtaining the precise location of projects undertaken or to be undertaken by large 
companies operating in a number of provinces. However, if used with these qualifications 
in mind, the table provides useful estimates. 


10.—Labour Content, Cost of Materials and Value of Work Performed in Construction, 
by Province and by Employer, 1954-58 


Norte.—Actual expenditures 1954-56; preliminary actual 1957; intentions 1958. 


ee eS SSS SSS oom”—_ 9 


Labour Content 
F Cost of Value of 
Province and Year Materials Work 
Nigniber Valad Used | Performed 
mn, ph | Bares See fe An es See 2 eee ee al Pe reer C4 am saison oer one 
$000 $000 $000 
Province 
Newtoundlan dais. Brecta bie « saleele © o.cbetee ce nieraiene 1954 9,778 26,639 30, 702 67,372 
1955 10,045 28, 393 35,796 77,659 
1956 11,018 34,851 32,342 82,300 
1957 10, 605 34,621 32,869 81, 800 


1958 11,793 38, 643 36,134 91,200 — 


3,958 2,983 6,941 6, 153 3,247, 9,400] 11,192 3,347| 14,539 
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10.—Labour Content, Cost of Materials and Value of Work Performed in Construction, 
by Province and by Employer, 1954-58—continued 


SS _e ooo 


Labour Content Cost of Value of 
Province and Year Materials Work 
Number Value Used Performed 
$’000 $’000 $’000 
Province—concluded 
ee ea Vos OA a en 1954 2,245 4,921 5,900 15,589 
; 1955 2,418 5,359 7,249 17,179 
1956 2,248 6,441 9,070 19,200 
1957 1,899 5,790 8,067 17,300 
1958 2,353 7,105 10,072 21,900 
DUEMIELS SS mnt Umit |. such seu ccael. ne hes 1954 19,049 49,791 62,510 136,018 
: 1955 17,993 48,278 70, 308 142, 228 
1956 19,515 56,796 76,961 160,700 
1957 18,040 53,689 72,798 152,200 
1958 20,540 62,655 87,454 180, 600 
Re SIO ace pd oe tet ne ee 1954 14,897 38,476 59,795 110,975 
1955 19,539 52,249 73,463 154,029 
1956 20,130 57,775 89,691 167, 500 
1957 17, 402 51,633 78, 008 147,100 
1958 18,065 53,665 81,291 152, 800 
RASS et ir aS ReaD aoe es 1954 135,102 415,441 559, 341 1,160,447 
1955 132,566 419, 834 652,895 1,306,593 
1956 146, 243 487, 400 773 , 353 1,524, 200 
1957 147,994 531,206 836, 968 1,662,400 
1958 145, 869 521, 817 826, 669 1,636, 100 
(se Chg te A i ee oe ee 1954 183, 134 611,897 792,362 1,699,764 
1955 187,914 650, 722 898, 727 1,869,335 
1956 194,953 730,372 1,058, 371 2,162,100 
1957 210,045 858,019 1,230, 250 2,522,600 
1958 224, 508 915,028 1,322, 487 2,705,700 
Demeester OT nt eo hw 1954 27, 381 83,796 116,945 240,977 
1955 29,275 90,679 123,789 257, 433 
1956 31,200 104,174 146,596 304, 300 
1957 30, 819 116,769 156,020 334, 200 
1958 32,153 120, 863 162, 967 345, 500 
(ETERS T ae “ECT cadillac on 1954 30, 656 100,784 125, 626 291,521 
1955 27,556 91,677 131,271 280, 415 
1956 29, 636 109,793 168, 463 365,100 
1957 27,684 113, 473 176,628 379,300 
1958 27,285 111,173 175,198 372,700 
eT ee OL eee ae ee ee ok 1954 50,934 172,931 247,360 550, 258 
1955 52,641 187,267 284, 492 623, 605 
1956 59, 688 223, 992 322,347 725,600 
1957 60,170 221,744 312,631 713,300 
1958 67, 923 250,599 353,975 804,700 
Sameer SORTA Laat!" .06. oe 1954 45,010 175, 456 194, 269 450, 446 
1955 54,071 212, 861 262, 924 582,153 
1956 71,356 304, 212 397,645 870,700 
1957 78, 800 363,755 471,120 1,038, 100 
1958 63,578 289,191 382,140 825,500 
MRM 2, 04 5 ah eit: 1 hat itl Rh 1954 518,186 1,680,132 2,194,810 4,723,367 
1955 534,018 1,787,319 2,540, $14 5,310,629 
1956 585,987 2,115,806 3,074,839 6,381,700 
1957 603,458 2,300,699 3,375,359 7,048,300 
1958 614, 067 2,870,739 3,438, 382 7,136, 700 
Weta ee 
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10.—Labour Content, Cost of Materials and Value of Work Performed in Construction,. 


by Province and by Employer, 1954-58—concluded 


Labour Content Cost of Value of 
Employer and Year Materials Work 

Number Value Used Performed 

“Seow tbe! SS 

$000 $7000 $000 
Employer 

Gontractorssc: smc cee oc clot = Potato en ner pnrrinia 1954 321,525 1,101,370 1,599, 498 3,381, 630 
1955 343 , 322 1,213,022 1,867,575 3,875, 878 
1956 389,119 1,477,616 2,328, 558 4,767,050 
1957 407 , 429 1,668, 491 2,606, 568 5,354, 594 
1958 414,427 1,682,022 2,665, 821 5,430,348 
Utilities. 2.0. f: ww sgh « bm arb igelongiats o's 20 ean 1954 Tilo 243,910 244,013 537,576 
1955 75,707 239, 877 305 , 097 602, 942 
1956 76,601 271,271 353,771 699, 786 
1957 74,855 289 , 072 363,471 730,511 
1958 77, 506 296, 906 373, 864 750,876 
Governments.........-ssesee eee eres e eee eenees 1954 68, 724 179, 767 141,983 383, 558 
1955 61,176 167, 492 131,285 361,725 
1956 65, 698 191,629 138,478 414,271 
1957 70,103 218,164 158,398 474,411 
1958 73, 854 229 , 620 165,304 495,550 
Others, co. - cp rcssn eee ee ate aetna e Tee 1954 50,800 155,085 209,316 420, 603 
1955 53,813 106, 928 236, 957 470,084 
1956 54,569 175,290 254,032 500, 593 
1957 51,071 174,972 246 , 922 488 , 784 
1958 48 , 280 162,191 233 , 393 459 , 926 


Subsection 2.—Contracts Awarded and Building Permits Issued 


In this Subsection statistics are given of work actually in sight either as contracts 
awarded or as building permits. These figures are related to those of work performed 
during the year only so far as the work thus provided for is completed and duly reported 
in the capital expenditure surveys. Further, values of contracts awarded, and especially 
of building permits, are estimates (more often under-estimates) of work to be done. 


11.—Value of Construction Contracts Awarded, 1923-58 


(Source: Hugh C. MacLean Building Reports) 


a ema ri 


Value of 
Year Construction 

Contracts 

$ 

1903) ae 2 coach eee ae 314, 254, 300 
VODA. eter. Oc xe ete 276,261, 100 
19054 es a. Esa ee 297,973,000 
1926. ees nach) Seer 372,947,900 
1927: ae a cee eee eae 418,951,600 
VO 2S ected hates tuctexSatevenct 472,032,600 
O29) Ae caeeaiashoteytanseeraeas 576,651, 800 
TOSO re ee teee eoeeeace 456,999, 600 
LOSDS Fee bon ck Ree 315, 482,000 
1032. -e 2. ce BAS 132,872,400 
1933> eee cb eee 97, 289, 800 
1934: ete es ch ee ae 125,811,500 


Value of 
Year Construction 

Contracts 

$ 

1035. = ee Gas leon 160, 305, 000 
1936) cee. ee. See 162,588,000 
T987b. wee Hee ad es 224 ,056, 700 
TOSS) 2 aes ieee s te 187,277,900 
1939). epee sade toe 187,178, 500 
i oY. | §) Sena ieee i er, 228 346,009, 800 
LOANS. cpspecuciee ho mtetee 393,991,300 
194 0b Ne Sti aocea 281,594, 100 
1943) e8%. Sa on oe 206, 103, 900 
O44)? oats SeN neste 291,961, 800 
1945). . oe. Bees aoe 409,032,700 
1O4GK Aes. DOR ree 663,355, 100 


1 Newfoundland included from Apr. 1, 1949. 


Value of 
Year Construction 
Contracts 
$ 
1047 Ace eee 718,137, 100 
1948) es oe 954,082, 400 
19401, 2nd. eee ee 1,143, 547,300 
1950); oct. ho aes ee 1,525,764, 700 
TOR Te Gate a se ese ate 2,295,499, 200 
IY Ve yeteie teed oo ars 1,812,177, 600 
1953325406 oes 2,017,060, 700 
T9545 ele ees ee 2,154,959, 200 
TOSS Rae Noose teeters 3, 183,592,000 
1956. 3 oe ieee: 3,426, 905, 500 
1057S. ee a OE 2,894, 168, 100 
1TO5S:e8) + Anos toe ee 3,593, 709, 200 


—- —_—-—— SC 0 O00 ee 
me em em 
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12.—Value of Construction Contracts Awarded, by 
of Construction, 1953-58 


(Source: Hugh C. MacLean Building Reports) 


Province and Type 


Province 
or 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
Type of Construction 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

~ Newfoundland.......... 8,549, 700 12,253,700 89, 140, 200 41,326,300 34,572,000 35,448 , 500 
Prince Edward Island... 1,254,300 3,899, 500 3,157,600 5, 482, 600 5,941, 700 10, 156, 200 
Nova Scotia............ 54,355, 800 71,841, 400 55, 259, 600 51,178,300 54,310, 200 105,047,700 
ew Brunswick......... 28,602,000 46, 225,300 100, 127, 200 62,761,900 55,612, 500 141,119,900 
RERTEDOOS Gene . woe... 539,818,600 | 538,079,200 778,843,900 | 988,138,800 703,724,800 | 1,042,854, 900 
RMTILATIO 5c. eT es 849,812,400 | 939,746,400 1,300, 287,700 |1, 427,821,300 1,312, 420,300 1, 489 , 593, 500 
MEN LODS <i) SE.  .. . 80, 455, 700 119, 828, 600 97,164,600 | 111,526,100 186, 583, 100 124, 936, 300 
Saskatchewan........... 75,724, 400 76,375,200 63 , 037, 200 100,791,700 81,310, 200 117,024, 800 
USTs 215,010,900 | 219,205,000 230,309,700 | 275,613,000 179, 230,000 257,745, 400 
British Columbia....... 163,476,900 | 127,504,900 | 516,264,300 362,265,500 | 280,463,300 269, 782,000 
Totals... Cscek.8.... 2,017,060,700 | 2,154,959,200 | 3,183,592,000 3,426,905,500 | 2,894,168,100 | 3,593,709, 200 
Residential............. 732,759,300 | 900,016,800 | 1,216,425,100 1,077,408,600 | 877,710,400 | 1,413, 219,900 
Apartments........... 130, 462, 400 151,316, 400 179,720,400 | 160,885,200 192,748,900 344, 517, 800 
Residences............ 602,296,900 | 748,700,400 | 1,036,704,700 | 916 , 523,400 | 684,961,500 | 1,068, 702, 100 
Business............... 613,809,700 | 694,972,400 | 761,162,800 828,877,800 | 795,683,900 | 1,125,394, 400 
IDUTGhes:.. NUS « ... ss 32,009, 200 44,540,900 37, 759, 300 40, 584,600 40,685, 200 48,624, 100 
Public garages........ 17,298, 400 20,798, 400 25, 748, 900 24, 983, 100 23, 120,900 22,011,700 
lospitals... 28 5... +. 69 , 047, 600 62, 883 , 500 77,604, 400 63, 320,000 72,138, 200 107, 918, 500 
Hotels and clubs...... 32, 399, 800 39,171,000 93,955, 400 66, 664, 200 55,548,300 72,590, 700 
Office buildings. ...... 78,035,900 81,715,500 99,842,900 | 132,488,900 | 130,124,600 230,816,500 
Public buildings....... 111,235,600 | 120,018,500 102,191, 400 108, 245, 900 92,490, 400 139,151,400 
BOOMS ai eee ee 119,009,200 | 169,059,600 | 174,686,800 | 205,232 ,200 | 232,539,500 252,131,000 
ptores 4 tsetse... 81,197,300 76,592,300 93,939, 200 92,316,600 62,614, 600 160,094,100 
pheatres.-.4.0%.i 2. 3,075,300 3,069, 400 2,221,800 1,617,000 958, 500 10, 406, 400 
Warehouses........... 70,501, 400 77,123,300 53, 212, 700 93, 425, 300 85, 463, 700 81,650,000 
mcustrial...osccc ae 230,925,800 | 169,650,100 | 386,410,300 455,579,200 | 398,378,200 248, 764,000 
Engineering............ 439,565,900 | 390,319,900 | 819,593,800 1,065,039,900 | 822,395,600 806,330,900 
Birigges see, 14, 858, 700 21,219,300 47,147,300 73, 366,500 96,531,700 69, 360, 100 
Marine construction... 63, 592, 100 30,649,100 | 106,319,200 | 148,134,800 96, 968, 800 61, 649, 200 

Sewerage and water- 
WORKS. i i4 VPLS os <5 46, 385,500 59,394, 600 70,341,900 | 113,732,900 94, 506,500 131,365,000 
Roads and streets..... 97,964,200 | 113,919,500 | 176,164,600 299,318,200 | 287,061,400 261,771,600 

‘ower and communica- 
BEOMS cco oe, Re ee 181, 420, 400 41,015,800 | 149,696,000 | 315,651,500 104, 665, 600 82,664, 700 

Miscellaneous engineer- 
WO @ecte sek es 35,345,000 | 124,121,600 | 269,924,800 114,836,000 | 142,661,600 199,520,300 


Building Permits.—The estimated value of proposed construction as indicated by 


building permits issued in 204 municipalities in 1957 amounted to $1,307,151,000 as 
compared with $1,318,927,000 in 1956 and $1,310,124,000 in 1955. 


13.—Estimated Value of Proposed Construction as Indicated by 
in 204 Municipalities, 1956 and 1957 


OO eeeDeeewewsq=®~@~OOeeee 


Building Permits Issued 


Province Province 
an 1956 1957 and 1956 1957 
Municipality Municipality 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Prince Edward Island— Nova Scotia—concluded 

Charlottetown.......... 1,157 Liverpool, -3. es. ae 233 192 
New Glasgow........... 517 
Nova Scotia— New Waterford......... 170 140 
0 SSS 434 534 || North Sydney.......... 289 193 
Bridgewater............ 326 AOU A VENGY,, = os nin os vos so 980 1,609 
Dartmouth............. 3,232 1,810 || Sydney Mines........... 76 67 
OE eee 130 DOIN A TUEOS sos heey coe Beg Ss 1,310 1,976 
es o. Sae 11,694 7,478 || Yarmouth........ $a 172 380 
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13.—Estimated Value of Proposed Construction as Indicated by Building Permits Issued 
in 204 Municipalities, 1956 and 1957—-continued 


Province Province 
an an 
Municipality Municipality 
New Brunswick— Ontario—continued 
Campbellton..........-- Cobourgecccscc- settee 
Chatham sceean oss: 5: Cochrane ise eecinsiae 
Dalhousie..........+-+> Gollinewood.s se hicreer 
Fredericton..........++- @ornwalle.: Aen ee 
Moncton. a4. cote ee WUNGAS 444. chee 
Newcastle.........--+-- Wastviewt. sch eee ee 
Saint John. s.eeosee oes Etobicoke Twp.......-. 
St, Stephen.......-..--. Forest Ehllt 3.0 acer 
Port rie... <t-eeeree- ee 
Fort Frances.........--- 
Quebec— Fort William........... 
Cap de la Madeleine. .... Gealtere. Risa cee oie 
@hicoutimis. cease Gananoque.........---- 
Goaticook. 2.7 ee Gloucester Twp......--- 
Drummondville........ Godericht scene 
Granby s.cstcwne) cactiie Goelplt. bos. < taco sien: 
Grand’Mére..........-- Haileybury..........--- 
Hampstead..........--- Hamiultons:. . ies. e 
ETO shee as pose ne Hanoverian. ccc ern 
Thervillossescce. ore, Hawkesbury........---- 
Woliettesaee sone ae Huntsville...........--- 
Jonquicre..3fess+ sss. Ingersoll..........5+--+: 
machines. ssestee tees eae: Kapuskasing.........--- 
Laprairie...¢..0...5-3- Kenoraye. cite eee 
LasPuque..sseeeeres te. Kinestones =. one ee ce ere 
WBVIS toes vce Lee Kirkland Lake (Teck 
Weoneucwil acest eee ek ay pices. sac re 
Mégantic..........:.5+- Kitchener.........--.-- 
Montreal (Maisonneuve). Leamington...........-- 
Montreal East........-- Heaside 4.23.5 eee 
Montreal North........-. Windsayit.c.s soee ee 
Montreal West.........- Tistoweloe. tee eee 
Mount Royal.........--. Bondont 24.08 eee 
Noranda cet sou oosteseen Long Branch...........- 
Outremont............:- Napaneeé........-.--++0- 
Pointe aux Trembles.... Nepean Twp.........-+- 
Pointe Claire........... New Liskeard.........- 
Quebees:. .iiess sae ea: Newmarket.........--- 
WN OUSKis- sense eee New Toronto.........-- 
Riviére du Loup........ Niagara Falls..........- 
Rouyn cera ces North Bayo ee: eee 
Ste. Agathe des Monts.. North York Twp....... 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue... Oakvilleciscctwsce-cr oe 
St. Hyacinthe.......... Orilligssiee.. ore ee 
Stidean oes. acces Oshawa 
St. J6rOM6. . oes 00hee eco Ottawaa. ah kee oe 
St. Joseph d’Alma...... Owen Sound............ 
St. Lamberts. ¢.6cc:. - Paris... oho cee ae 
SteLaurents). fes.20 ee: Parry Sound..........-- 
Shawinigan Falls........ Pembroke... efae.-s-% 
Sherbrooke...........-- Perth> oc. stherre coe wes 
Sorel. cos one ee Peterborough..........- 
Trois Riviéres.........- Petrolia. cdeece sie ees 
Valid’ Orcs eee Port Arthur’. 2-2. «ie 
Valleyfield...........-. Port Colborne.........- 
Werduie: coor. Prestonscth ia aad = 
Westmount... see ags.- = ONTO Wiss caw ae cies tine 
Riverside.......0.<a......-- 
St. Catharines.........- 
Ontario— Sti Mary sine. steer cer 
Ambherstburg........--- St. Thomas........-..-- 
Re Nay Wakttes Wes S Sarniae:.sscs- poeeeecaes 
Bellevill hs Sault Ste. Marie........ 
elleville.........-++++: Scarborough Twp....-.-- 
Bowmanville..........- Simcoe. fine eee ne ete 
Bracebridge........-.-- Smith’s Falls........... 
Brampton aevanseee ce Stratlor@ see saeco 
Brantiord 73054» <-> cee Ai hareee shoe pe 
Brockville Se ents Nae Oe or isonbure ect ewes 
IBurlineton. cess... Timmins......- 
Campbellford........... aronto ae meen ee 
@hatham.. 2.00% smc cee F ‘Prenton. .«.e.keee ee aoe 


! 
} 


| 
| 
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13.—Estimated Value of Proposed Construction as Indicated by Building Permits Issued 
in 204 Municipalities, 1956 and 1957—concluded 


Province Province 
and 1956 1957 an 1956 1957 
Municipality Municipality 
$7000 $’000 $7000 $’000 
Ontarlo—concluded Saskatchewan—concluded 
allaceburg............ 720 921 || Swift Current........... 2,141 2, 886 
oe re eae eel 4,672 Sy ALO My WEY DEI... 4.1 andn.ck A 984 2,748 
ok Os a a a 2,250 1,829 fF orktones. i 1,617 844 
VES OS ORE ane Cincher | 1,326 1,343 
hs ites i EEE Se 1,814 4,384 |Alberta— 
BeIROBDIoa> shee. 11, 862 9,535 Calvary... .).<e t 58,960 56,014 
Moodstock wi...) ews... 3,271 2,485 || Drumheller............. 175 184 
AS) ip ee ere 15,040 12,346 || Edmonton.............. 69, 404 64,379 
York East Twp......... 3,511 8,059 || Lethbridge............. 7,001 4,655 
Medicine Hat........... 4,473 3,188 
Manitoba— 
a eee. OE Ma 3, 882 3,379 ||British Columbia— 
mOoKsands 52.5.0. oa. k 257 348 || Chilliwack.............. 1,056 989 
en eee ae ee 551 365 |} Cranbrook.............. 471 641 
North Kildonan........ 650 GOSS) -HOrMIG. 5. oes bcm. ck 49 104 
Portage la Prairie....... 713 449 MAMIOODS 5. kd onus cane 2 2,591 1,324 
St. Boniface...... 9,914 3,134 Kelowna... .. losccuee. 2,222 1,602 
bebe aa ern e rennet | 1,040 794 enaOGS. 6. tS... 3,097 2,739 
LS pele Tae | 267 506 NOIGOR. Fo. <k bi ke 794 2,534 
mranscona.... 1.4... 2,998 2,958 New Westminster....... 3,466 4,300 
SE ee 29, 499 34,005 || North Vancouver....... 3,570 2,944 
Prince George.......... 4,996 374 
Saskatchewan— Prince Rupert........... 718 2,138 
DMRGAP. ccd. ol a5. <0 153 49 || Revelstoke 268 157 
Te rn 2,439 3,155 Rosaland.;. J. . vase... + 119 95 
_ 1 Gai ais 2 123 196 ALINE tee Cee 634 483 
Moose Jaw. ...;......... 3,247 2,698 || Vancouver.............. 64, 685 56, 255 
North Battleford....... 1,455 1,820 Rip WOINOR.. coe-t 2 once 2,442 1,620 
Prince Albert........... 3,061 2,954 fe VictOFisics, «sisson cn ccck 6,672 5,414 
eae Bre 2 18,368 20,650 | 
Saskatoon. ......:;..... 16,605 21,753 |Totals, 204 Municipalities 1,318, 927 1,307,151 


Table 14 shows the value of building permits issued in 14 metropolitan areas across 
Canada. In 1957 the permits issued in these areas made up 93 p.c. of the total for the 
204 municipalities. 


14.—Estimated Value of Building Permits Issued in Metropolitan Areas, 1956 and 1957 


a ne A CC 


Metropolitan Area 1956 1957 Metropolitan Area 1956 1957 

$’000 $7000 $’000 $’000 
OE ey Ne es ae ee 14,920 9,258 | Windeor...'. to.tuckcwtd...c...... 28,504 21,137 
EE ce 4,045 DARREN ie on tines hig). of yas 21,768 21,620 
Es, t hedn eae 26, 253 S000 NaWinniperce 3: ke ces fhe ee 64,074 63, 738 
Ss BRE Bir esas Mag 268, 902 a0 ae aOnlgary o6% 4. aks. tr, .. dome oe 64,077 60, 144 
Meera Malley: bs cee ok. 79 , 333 Digees MPLA DIORGOR sucht > sic, dye A. xcs cn 81,673 75, 958 
ea peeriee peers lee 326,875 | 344,230 || Vancouver....................... 138, 183 148, 652 
SRE, he), bap, 1... 61,655 06,100, 8 Victoria... 2400.5.0) Ft 15,999 17, 478 


>? Sa “Se oS a a ee ee 


Tables 15 and 16 show the value and volume of building permits by province. These 
figures are useful when appraising the construction activity within and among munici- 
Palities. Comparisons of construction costs would not be warranted, however, without 
assurance that structures of similar size and quality were being compared. Despite 
limited application, this information constitutes one of the few indices of current economic 


activity in smaller localities. ‘ 


=z 
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The relative material was compiled from municipal figures and therefore varies with 
the terms of individual by-laws, with the methods of estimating the value of local con- 
struction and with other factors which may differ from area to area. Information is 


not available on the permits allowed to lapse without the relative construction being 
undertaken. 


15.—Number of Dwelling Units Covered by Building Permits, by Province, 1953-57 


enn nn 


Province and Year pe Other | Total Province and Year sce Other | Total 

Newfoundland...........- 1953 27 546 B73 eianitoDiac see eeaoee: 1953 685 | 4,585 | 5,270 

1954 59 486 545 1954 883 | 4,187 | 5,070 

1955 12 556 568 1955 | 1,150 | 4,516 | 5,666 

1956 7 479 550 1956 415 | 3,584] 3,999 

1957 5 320 325 1957 381 | 2,685 | 3,066 
Prince Edward Island... 1953 13 40 53 
1954 ) 54 63 

1955 14 57 71 || Saskatchewan.......... 1953 266 | 3,753 | 4,019 

1956 9 42 51 1954 248 2,912 3,160 

1957 ) 34 43 1955 462 | 3,148 | 3,605 

1956 327 | 2,691 | 3,018 

Nova Scotia......---++- 1953 943 849 |} 1,792 1957 452 | 3,085 | 3,537 


8 
1957 342 588 930 || Alberta..........-.++: 1953 | 1,983 | 8,139 | 10,122 


1954 | 1,353 | 6,813 | 8,166 © 


1955 738 | 8,921 | 9,659 
New Brunswick......... 1953 123 651 774 1956 641 | 8,726} 9,367 
1954 120 508 628 1957 | 1,061 | 8,646 | 9,707 


1957 33 559 59 
British Columbia...... 1953 | 2,124 | 9,899 | 12,023 
5 1954 | 1,855 | 11,173 | 18,028 
Quebethssss eee eer iat 1953 | 7,392 | 19,142 | 26,534 1955 | 3,134 | 12,753 | 15,887 
1954 | 7,053 | 18,070 | 25,123 1956 | 2,897 | 11,410 | 14,807 
1955 | 11,083 | 19,049 | 30,182 1957 | 2,318 | 10,889 | 13,207 
1956 | 8,028 | 18,370 | 26,398 
1957 | 13,957 | 12,191 | 26,148 
Ontariow rs see ce elsicier 1953 | 9,092 | 34,836 | 43,928 Canada!............ 1953 | 22,554 | 82,394 | 104,948 
1954 | 12,592 | 36,221 | 48,813 1954 | 24,229 | 81,401 | 105,630 
1955 | 8,355 | 43,491 | 51,846 1955 | 25,376 | 93,685 | 119,061 
1956 | 10,711 | 33,157 | 43,868 1956 | 23,573 | 80,058 | 103,631 
1957 | 11,958 | 32,262 | 44,220 1957 | 30,516 | 71,259 | 101,775 


1 Provincial totals do not add to the Canada totals because certain minor adjustments could not be distributed 
provincially. 
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Residential Construction Non-residential Construction 
: Institu- 
Province and Year Conk tional Total 
New Repair Total | Industrial Le and Other 
ercial Cavers 
ment 


$000 $'000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $'000 


Newfoundland....... 1953 3,736 676 4,412 1,017 737 662 3 6, 831 — 
1954 4,141 648 4,789 1,256 1,389 449 4 7,887 
1955 4,565 743 5,308 483 1,965 1,077 19 8,852 
1956 4,490 742 5, 202 446 1,307 1,961 28 8,974 
1957 DAS 762 3,489 410 1, 662 3,540 19 9,120 
Prince Edward Is..... 1953 286 58 344 92 91 75 — 602 — 
1954 409 39 448 73 672 508 — 1,701 
1955 520 61 581 240 775 2,584 — 4,180. 
1956 398 51 449 25 149 725 — 1,348 
1957 336 30 366 24 393 2 — 855 
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16.—Value of Building Permits Issued, by Province, 1953-57—concluded 


Province and Year hs Total 
New Repair Total | Industrial FSi and Other 
Govern- 
ment 
$'000 $7000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $7000 $000 
Nova Scotia......... 1953 9, 666 1, 656 11,322 3,906 3,466 4,830 13 23, 537 
1954 6,760 1,424 8, 184 1,617 5, 180 3,330 46 18,357 
1955 8,142 1,494 9, 636 1,398 3,358 5,325 40 19,757 
1956 8,166 1, 730 9, 896 2,574 6,490 3,911 37 22,908 
1957 6,374 1,080 7,454 1,765 4,514 3,972 19 17,724 
New Brunswick...... 1953 5, 681 1,257 6, 938 1,914 3,058 5,059 16,970 
1954 4,237 1,056 5, 293 1,339 2,148 6,715 16 15,511 
1955 5, 523 1,364 6, 887 1,815 3,949 8, 583 43 21,277 
1956 7,958 1,661 9,619 1,775 4,408 6,190 21,993 
1957 5, 713 1,321 7,034 2,390 4,060 8, 940 133 22,557 
SPUODOC. 0... os 1953 160,325 11,502 171, 827 41,692 30,931 53, 699 834 298, 983 
1954 163, 891 13, 665 177,556 32,463 28,998 62,011 702 301, 730 
1955 191,517 15,126 | 206, 643 38,131 50,118 88, 126 864 383 , 882 
1956 187, 636 16,069 203, 705 53, 048 69, 922 70,548 1,122 398, 340 
1957 185, 410 12,300 197,710 62, 104 52, 802 77,052 1,006 390, 674 
MATEY So, eg EE 1953 | 350,484 24,373 374, 857 111,940 95, 877 82, 288 4,813 669,775 
: 1954 | 419,499 22,933 442,432 93, 388 86, 902 100, 767 6,449 729,938 
| 1955 | 474,454 24, 849 499, 303 79,078 117,139 96,425 8, 648 800, 593 
1956 | 425,498 29,375 | 454,873 100,998 120,350 127,691 6,113 810,025 
1957 | 419,572 24,991 | 444,563 95,880 | 158,772 126, 455 2,946 828, 616 
BORTLODR........ ess 1953 34,992 2,262 37, 254 5,612 6,417 5,376 80 54,739 
1954 39, 922 2,076 41,998 8, 958 7,545 17, 109 133 75, 743 
1955 46, 835 2,758 49,593 12,905 10, 796 26, 736 76 100, 106 
1956 38, 130 2,707 40, 837 5,151 15, 238 14,039 205 75,470 
1957 27,517 2,577 30,094 9, 463 23, 249 11,523 - 96 74,425 
Saskatchewan........ 1953 31,565 2,916 34,481 6,446 7,882 15,105 143 64, 057 
1954 24,930 2,255 27,185 8,201 6,514 13, 654 118 55, 672 
1955 29,615 2,257 31,872 4,252 7,668 13,911 101 57, 804 
1956 26, 923 2,360 29, 283 4,216 9, 884 10,073 173 53, 629 
: 1957 33, 239 2,482 35,721 5, 132 11,716 13,086 113 65, 768 
Weeniberta .s......... 5. 1953 | * 78,175 5, 454 83, 629 14,149 17,024 19, 587 541 134, 930 
1954 68, 126 5,062 73,188 12,378 29,091 32,418 605 147, 680 
1955 83, 403 5, 488 88, 891 26,415 29,561 31,080 621 176,568 
| 1956 84,388 6,562 90, 950 17,559 44,920 34,060 615 188, 104 
| 1957 89,526 4,868 94,394 9, 865 33, 890 34,167 535 172,851 
_ British Columbia. .. .1953 75,990 7,697 83 , 687 13, 967 25,037 25,907 1, 269 149, 867 
1954 93, 221 7,973 101, 194 15,645 18,048 27,742 2,291 164, 920 
1955 122, 425 8, 684 131, 109 30, 768 28, 280 36,021 3,213 229,391 
1956 118, 493 10,185 128, 678 35,817 53, 559 27,162 1, 880 247,096 
1957 121, 209 10,363 131,572 31,536 50, 554 30,192 847 244,701 
Canada!......... 1953 | 751,724 58,002 | 809,726 | 200,782 | 190,919 213, 261 7,697 || 1,422,385 
| 1954 | 826,227 57,295 | 883,522 | 175,675 186,540 | 265,083 10,365 || 1,521,185 
1955 968, 025 62,937 | 1,030,962 | 195,735 253,544 | 310,746 13,619 || 1,804, 606 
1956 | 902,084 71,438 | 973,522 | 221,601 326,227 | 296,359 10,171 || 1,827,880 
1957 | 891,623 60,774 | 952,397 | 218,569 | 341,612 308, 999 5,714 || 1,827,291 


1 Provincial totals do not add to the Canada totals because of rounding of the figures and because certain minor 
adjustments cculd not be distributed provincially. 


The indexes given in Table 17 show as far as possible the fluctuations in building 


costs and their effect upon construction work and employment. The relative proportions 
of material and wage costs in general building are difficult to determine since such pro- 
portions vary with the type of building and the centres studied. 
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17.—Value of Building Permits Issued in 204 Municipalities and Index Numbers of the 
Building Construction Industries, 1948-57 


Average Index Numbers (1949 =100) 


Value of 
Building Prices of 
Permits, Building Materials Wage Rates in} Employment 
if 204 <Tpiy Ui sam anes, Papel on Building 
unicipalities : : on- ndustries! onstruction? 
Residential residential 
$000 

536,058 95.4 95.9 95.7 91.4 

616, 161 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

801,765 106.4 105.0 104.8 104.7 

681, 162 125.5 118.6 119.27 116.0 

802, 738 124.9 123.2 129.57 127A 

1,088, 880 123.9 124.4 137.2° 128.2 

1,151,087 ALY 121.8 141.1° 115.8 

1,310, 124 124.3 123.4 146.6° 117.4 

1,318,927 128.5 128:0 152.4F 138.7 

1,307,151 128.4 130.0 162.9 145.5 

1 Compiled by the Department of Labour. 2 As reported by employers with 15 and more employees. 


Section 3.—Housing* 


Subsection 1.—Government Aid to House-Building 


Federal Government Assistance.—The Federal Government’s main activities in 


the housing field are defined by the National Housing Act, 1954, and subsequent amend- 
ments. These activities are administered by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, 
a Crown agency established by Act of Parliament in December 1945. The Minister of 
Public Works is responsible to Parliament for the implementation of the Government’s 
housing policy and the President of the Corporation reports to the Minister. 

Under the National Housing Act, the main financial assistance for new housing is 
provided through a system of mortgage loan insurance for private house-building. The 
Federal Government may also join with provincial governments in undertaking public 
housing projects. In addition, Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation may carry 
out construction on its own account or on behalf of other government departments and 
agencies. Public assistance in the housing field is also provided under the Canadian 
Farm Loan Act, 1927, the Veterans’ Land Act, 1942, and the Farm Improvement Loans 
Act, 1944. 


The Federal Government policy has been to stimulate and supplement the market for — 


housing but not to assume direct responsibilities which constitutionally belong to other 
levels of government, or which can be effectively borne by private enterprise. This 
principle has been followed since the Federal Government first entered the housing field in 
1919. Under the War Measures Act of 1918, the Government made $25,000,000 available 
to provincial governments for loans for housing. The provincial governments, in turn, 
lent the money to municipalities for moderate-cost housing. About 6,000 dwelling units 
were constructed under this provision. In the Dominion Housing Act of 1935, and in the 
succeeding National Housing Acts of 1938 and 1944, the main assistance was given through 


a system of joint lending under which the Federal Government and the private lending | 


institutions shared the loans on the basis of one-quarter and three-quarters, respectively. 
Under these three Acts, 240,500 dwellings were financed through loans amounting to 


$1,466,569,000, In 1954, a new Housing Act was passed under which the joint loan © 


technique was discontinued and mortgage loan insurance was introduced, with the loan 
wholly advanced by the private lender. To the end of 1958, under the insured loan and 
other provisions of the 1954 Act, 280,436 dwellings have been financed in loans totalling 
$2,797,600,000. In recent years nearly one-half of the housing built in Canada has been 
assisted by the Federal Government, either directly or indirectly. 


* Prepared in the Information Division, Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Ottawa. 
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Insured Mortgage Loans.—On behalf of the Federal Government, the Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation insures loans made by approved lenders to assist in the financing 
of new house construction for either home ownership or rental. The chartered banks, most 
of the life insurance companies and a number of other private financial institutions have 
been approved as lenders under the Act. The borrower pays an insurance fee which is 
remitted by the lender to the Corporation and paid into a mortgage insurance fund. 
When claims are made on the fund, the Corporation will pay the approved lender 98 p.c. 
of the aggregate of the principal owing on the mortgage, approved borrower’s charges 
and interest, together with an acquisition fee of $125 and approved taxable legal 
disbursements. 


For home ownership, the loan may be 90 p.c. of the first $12,000 of lending value, 
plus 70 p.c. of the remainder. The total loan may not exceed $12,800. For rental housing, 
the loan is limited to 80 p.c. of the lending value and the maximum amount of the loan 
is prescribed by Order in Council for the varying types of dwellings. The repayment periods 
and the Joan proportions are prescribed in the National Housing Act. The usual term of 
an insured mortgage loan is 25 years, although for home ownership loans it may be 30 
years. The maximum interest rate for loans, established by Order in Council, was set at 
6 p.c. in January 1957. The interest rate may not exceed the rate on long-term Federal 
Government bonds by more than 23 p.c. at the time it is set. 


The Act requires the Corporation to determine lending values of properties, to prescribe 
standards of construction and to perform compliance inspections during construction. 
These and other administrative arrangements are set out in the National Housing Loan 
Regulations established by Order in Council. To the end of 1958, loans totalling 
$2,135,890,000 had financed 211,516 dwellings under the insurance provisions of the 
1954 Act. 


Direct Corporation Loans.—The National Housing Act authorizes the Corporation 
to make direct loans in certain cases. (1) With the approval of the Governor in Council, 
the Corporation may make a direct loan to a limited-dividend housing company for the 
construction of low-rental housing. Such loans may be up to 90 p.c. of the lending value 
and may be repayable over a period of up to 50 years. The interest rate is established by 
Order in Council and is restricted to a rate not exceeding the rate on long-term Federal Gov- 
ernment bonds plus 3 of 1 p.c. Between 1946 and the end of 1958, loans to limited-dividend 
housing companies were approved for over 21,745 units, amounting to $154,912,000. Over 
3,000 of these units were constructed specifically for elderly persons. (2) Loans may be 
made by the Corporation where ordinary loans are not available from approved lenders. 
At present, home-owner applicants in centres of less than 55,000 population who are 
unable to obtain loans from a private approved lender may obtain direct loans from the 
Corporation subject to the same terms and conditions as insured loans. Subject to limita- 
tions which place the houses in the small homes category, home-owner or merchant- 
builder applicants may obtain direct loans in any area regardless of population if loans 
are not available from private lenders. Direct loans are also available to defence workers, 
to veterans building under the Veterans’ Land Act, and to co-operative building societies. 
Direct loans financed 32,588 dwellings between 1949 and the end of 1958, loans totalling 
$312,229,000. (3) The Act authorizes the Corporation to make loans to a company 
engaged in mining, lumbering, logging or fishing for the construction of moderate-cost 
rental housing. Although no primary industry loans have been made recently, between 
1946 and mid-1957 loans were approved for 916 dwellings in the amount of almost 
$7,000,000. 


In addition to making direct loans, the Corporation may also supply money to private 
lenders acting as agents to make loans on behalf of the Government. Arrangements for 


_ making such loans were in effect between September 1957 and April 1958. In 1957, 


agency loans were approved for 16,346 units amounting to $158.000,000, and in 1958 for 
approximately 11,300 units totalling $118,558,000. 
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Purchase and Sale of Mortgages.—The National Housing Act provides that any 
person or company may purchase insured mortgages provided the mortgage is continuously 
administered by an approved lender. Approximately 17,000 insured mortgages, totalling 
$178,600,000, had been sold by lenders to the end of 1958. The majority of these 
insured mortgages were bought by pension funds. The Corporation is authorized to buy 
and sell mortgage loans under both the National Housing Act and the Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation Act, but there has been little activity under these provisions. 


Home Improvement Loans.—Under the National Housing Act, the Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation may provide insurance to banks and instalment credit agencies 
for loans made for the improvement of existing homes. . An insurance fee paid by the 
borrower is deposited in an insurance fund maintained by the Corporation. The Act 
prescribes the forms of security, the limit of loans upon individual properties, and the term 
of the loan. By the end of 1958, almost 123,000 loans for alterations, repairs and additions 
had been approved for a total amount of $128,900,000. 


Federal-Provincial Projects —The Act provides that where the Federal Government 
and a provincial government enter into a partnership agreement, the Corporation may 
undertake jointly with the province the development of a housing or land-assembly 
project. Capital costs, profits and losses of such projects are shared—75 p.c. by the 
Federal Government and 25 p.c. by the province, or jointly by the province and a munici- 
pality. Under this legislation two main types of project are involved: construction of 
housing units for rental on either an economic or a subsidized basis; and the assembly and | 
servicing of residential lots for sale. The Act also provides for the construction of housing 
for sale but no projects of this type have yet been undertaken. To the end of 1958, agree- 
ments had been made for the construction of 8,200 dwelling units. To the end of 1958, 
agreements were made for the assembly and servicing of 15,100 lots. Lots serviced and 
sold totalled 6,161 at the end of 1958. 


Urban Redevelopment.—The Act also provides that, where a municipality undertakes 
to acquire and clear a blighted or substandard area, a federal grant may be made to the 
municipality up to one-half the cost of acquisition and clearance. The area may be used 
for housing or other suitable purposes in accordance with an over-all plan, but it must be 
substantially residential, either before or after redevelopment. The Corporation receives 
a share of the revenue from the project proportionate to the contributions made. Grants 
have been authorized to assist four municipalities in the redevelopment of a total of 122 
substandard acres, and by the end of 1958 grants totalling some $9,000,000 had been 
approved. 


Construction Activities—The Corporation may carry out construction on its own — 
account or on behalf of other federal departments and agencies. Projects have been con- 
structed for the Departments of National Defence, Public Works, and also for Atomic 
Energy of Canada Limited. It also arranges and supervises construction of federal- 
provincial projects. The Corporation built and owns a substantial number of houses 
at Gander Townsite in Newfoundland, most of which are occupied by Department of 
Transport employees. Since 1950, total expenditures on these construction activities 
have amounted to over $500,000,000. 


Research and Community Planning.—The Corporation is responsible for undertaking 
investigations into housing conditions, for sponsoring technical research and for the 
distribution of information leading to the improvement of housing accommodation and the 
adoption of community plans. The Act provides that the Government can make funds 
available to the Corporation for these purposes and that, by Order in Council, a grant may 
be made to a municipality, to an educational or research institution or to an individual. | 
Between 1946 and 1958, expenditures of $1,912,000 had been made for these purposes’ 
apart from regular Corporation activities. This includes grants to 16 municipalities to 
assist in a study of housing conditions and the need for redevelopment. 
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Guarantees.—Under certain conditions the Corporation is authorized, for a premium, 
to guarantee returns of private investors from moderate rental housing projects. There 
has been no activity in this sector in recent years but between 1948 and 1955, projects 
were approved involving 21,700 dwellings having an estimated cost of $164,600,000. 


The Corporation is authorized to offer guarantees to life insurance companies for 
low-cost or moderate-cost rental housing projects, or to institutional investors for land 
development. There has been no activity under this provision in recent years. 


A section of the Act authorizes the Corporation to offer purchase guarantees to 
builders. This has also been inoperative in recent years except for guarantees offered in 
respect of housing for defence workers. 


Other Legislation.—The Canadian Farm Loan Act, 1927, provides for federal long- 
term loan assistance for farm housing and for other farm purposes. ‘The Veterans’ Land 
Act, 1942, administered by the Department of Veterans Affairs, provides loan and grant 
assistance to veterans for housing and other purposes. The Farm Improvement Loans 
Act, 1944, provides for guarantees for intermediate-term and short-term loans made by 


_ approved lending agencies to farmers for housing and other purposes. 


Provincial Assistance.—All provinces except Prince Edward Island have passed 
complementary legislation to provide for federal-provincial partnership arrangements for 
the assembly of land and the construction of low-rent housing as provided in the National 
Housing Act. Several provinces have also passed other housing legislation. 


In Quebec, the Act-to Improve Housing Conditions (S.Q. 1948, c. 6) and an amendment 
(S.Q. 1951-52, c. 7) authorize the province to pay a subsidy on interest charges in excess 
of 3 p.c. on new dwellings. A further amendment (S.Q. 1957-58) increases authorized 
expenditures under the Act to $80,000,000. 


In Ontario the Housing Development Amendment Act (S.O. 1952, c. 39) authorizes 
the province and a municipality to enter into joint housing projects. Under certain 
conditions the province may expropriate land in municipalities for the purpose of housing 
projects. The Planning Amendment Act (8.0. 1952, c. 75) permits municipalities with an 
approved official plan to designate an area within the municipality as a redevelopment 
area and to acquire land in that area and clear and prepare it for residential, commercial, 
industrial or other designated purpose. The Rural Housing Assistance Act (S.O. 1952, 
c. 92) authorizes the establishment of the Rural Housing Finance Corporation, a Crown 
company, to provide financial assistance in the building of new houses in villages and rural 
areas. The Corporation may lend money independently or in co-operation with CMHC 


or with any approved lending institution. The Junior Farmer Establishment Act (S.O. 


1952, c. 45) establishes the Ontario Junior Farmer Establishment Loan Corporation, 
which assists young farmers in buying, developing and operating farms, The Corporation 
may make loans for the construction and improvement of farm houses. The loans, not 
to exceed $15,000, are repayable in 25 years and are secured by a first mortgage on the 
property. The Elderly Persons Housing Aid Act (8.0. 1952, c. 27) authorizes the province 
to make grants to any limited-dividend housing project obtaining a loan under the NHA. 
The legislation provides for grants amounting to $500 for each dwelling or 50 p.c. of capital 
cost in excess of the loan, whichever is the lesser. 


Manitoba provides capital grants under the Elderly Persons Housing Act (S.M. 1956, 


. 14) and subsequent amendments, to assist limited-dividend housing companies. The 


legislation provides for grants of 20 p.c. of construction cost up to a maximum of $1,000 for 
a two-person unit and $700 for a one-person unit. This grant may be used to purchase 
furnishings and fixtures for the housing units. 


Saskatchewan assists limited-dividend projects for the elderly under the Housing 


Act (R.S.S. 1953, c. 246) and subsequent amendments, with capital grants up to 20 p.e. 


of the total capital cost. \ 
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British Columbia assists limited-dividend projects for the elderly under the Elderly 
Citizens’ Housing Aid Act (S.B.C. 1955, c. 19). Capital grants not exceeding one-third 
of the total cost of the project may be made. 


Subsection 2.—Housing Development in 1958 


House-Building.—During 1958 house-building activity in Canada was at a higher 
rate than ever before 164,600 new houses started compared with 122,300 in 1957 and ~ 
138,300 in 1955, the previous record year. Dwellings completed totalled 146,700 in 1958, 
an increase of 25 p.c. over 1957. In 1957, 117,300 dwellings were completed and in 1956, 
the previous high for completions, the total was 135,700. At the end of 1958, there were 
88,200 units under construction. 


Most of the increase in starts during 1958 took place in the 13 metropolitan areas of 
over 100,000 population. In these centres the increase was 49 p.c. over 1957 while in the - 
smaller urban centres the increase was 38 p.c. and in other areas 12 p.c. 


Single-family units made up 64 p.c. of the dwellings started in 1958, an increase of . 
26 p.c. over 1957. Rental dwellings accounted for slightly less than 29 p.c. of the new | 
dwellings started in this period but the relative increase was much greater, exceeding 
1957 by about 68 p.c. 


Corresponding with the record production, expenditures on new residential con- 
struction totalled $1,782,000,000 in 1958, a figure $352,000 higher than in the previous 
year. Demand was sufficient to absorb most of the new construction and there was a 
record sale of new homes, reflecting in some measure the high rate of family formation in 
1957 which reached a record net level of 103,600. The number of marriages in 1958 is 
expected to be about the same as in 1957 but a reduction in immigration will result in a 
smaller number of new families for that year, possibly as much as a 25-p.c. decline. 


18.—Housing Units Started and Completed, 1952-58, and by Province, 1957 and 1958 


—_—— 


Started Completed 
Year and Province Under the Under the 
Housing Other Total Housing Other Total 
Acts Acts 
No No No No. No No 
1952... reals «pe Woes eee roe 34, 400 48 , 846 83, 246 20,633 52,454 73,087 
TOS Secs te tae ee ee acts 39, 989 62, 420 102, 409 35, 506 61,333 96, 839 
LOS LPR MIT IAR BOREL ee et eaten ety ale 50,373 63, 154 113,527 39, 137 62, 828 101,965 
POS Sie ee lens end oneiere eee ee 65,377 72,899 138, 276 58, 852 69,077 127,929 
(ON emi een arr eter eer cua ahi es 43,395 83,916 127,012 61,957 73,743 135,700 
19570) Se eR Gece aoe 47,468 74,872 122,340 33,301 83, 982 117, 283 
LO5Stk ca ris Oi ae ee pede eee 81,950 82,682 164,632 69,039 77,647 146, 686 
1957 
INewfoundland..ct: .2 nee 239 906 1,145 200 983 1,183 
Prince Edward Island 1 114 126 16 133 149 
Nova Scotiagin: ste. nether ene ot 509 2,176 2,685 451 1,987 2,438 
INewsibrunswiek sincere eens sere 518 1,997 2,515 481 2,069 2,550 
iT) i a 5 RE ae ieeata REE 5 RA 8, 463 26,070 34,533 5,473 27,715 33, 188 
OntSTIO . Hieets cee ites eee hc Share ne 25, 450 22,289 47,739 16, 239 28,848 45,087 
Manitobatn cece ee ka ee 1,471 2,347 3,818 1,547 2,765 4,312 
Saskatchewan ices. 6+ cue gi eeunal oi 2,159 2,318 4,477 1,581 2,729 4,310 
Aipertan ee ore a ee 5,075 6, 107 11,182 4,046 5,902 9,948 
British Columbia.....2*.......-....- 3,572 10,548 14,120 3, 267 10, 851 14,118 
1958 
Newfoundlandiysseten ahteeeaa ce 554 765 1,309 259 946 1,205 
Prince Edward Island 41 186 227 ily 92 109 
INO VA TSCOULA Tre ree re eee 959 1,787 2,746 646 1,674 2,320 
New Brunswick..............--+-++ 968 1,750 2,718 743 2,494 3,200 
Quebee lash he dhe eirtiak 14,424 31,900 46,324 10,994 28,756 39,750 
Ontario sete tere ot era ee 41,103 22,650 63, 753 37,907 21,644 59,551 
Manitobac sec ee ae ca 3,793 2,709 6,502 2,472 3,271 5, 743 
Saskatchewanes. setae a eee 2,453 2,769 5,222 2,289 2,690 4,979 
PAT Derbcie... eer ok ee ae eae 10,008 6,524 16,532 7,619 5,943 13, 562 


British Columbia................05+ 7,657 11,642 19,299 6,093 10, 137 16,230 
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19.—Housing Units Started, by Locality, 1957 


Under the 


Housing Act Total 
Locality Per 1,000 Per 1,000 Per 1,000 
Started | Popula- | Started | Popula- || Started Popula- 
No. 
Metropolitan Areas— 

Caloatye es ce ah he, tect o tacks 8 8 3,425 16 
IM cimontoneene ete tenor cee ee 9 2 3,320 11 
alifaxc: Wee eee eee 2, 3 842 5 
TET tril O11 ves devcesewn thw oreenech orcbon ay ohne A 6 3 3,264 9 
Londoner tii. ade cee se Oe 5 3 1,269 8 
IMontréalsta mains nec eda oe eee 2 8 19,122 10 
Otviawa Enola fe eee te cies if 4 3, 824 11 
Quebecss nds pie: choise ee 1 3 1,287 4 
Saint JOM he seacoast 1 2 255 3 
Stlohnis:...asts eee as eee ae 1 2 206 3 
MorGntOn i. keen eee ie: a 6 17,113 13 
Wancouver? = Mc aden: stds 4 7 7,539 11 
Wactorias Jaa ec ioe: ee eee 2 6 1,053 8 
Winn dSOt As tate dees tes oer eee 3 2 1,037 5 
Winnipeg nei ne cece ee ec racteeren 3 2 2,092 5 


rs 
a 


65, 648 


Major Urban Areas— 


Branttordls cts kee eee ee 2 2 213 4 
Chicoutimi-Jonquiére.............. 3 2 506 5 
Fort William-Port Arthur 4 4 694 8 
Guelph?.f2s. 20s. ages - Eee Rats 5 2 268 7 
SING StONs acaecion oe one ee 3 3 372 6 
iti chenerseaete Meee meee 5 4 786 9 
IMPOTCCOM Sse eet ote ccn aero: ete ees 3 1 248 4 
Niagara; vallsee 4. eerae. ote 4 2 322 6 
OSTA Wilco Oe ee ee ees eee 12 3 1,084 15 
iPeterborouchee tere eee ee 7 2 474 9 
AROPINE- eves a tocar oe eran oer ae 6 5 1,035 ll 
Sty Catharinesnc+aae nace ete 4 4 766 8 
Sarnia tic. eer eek cea 5 4 516 9 
Saskatoon... ccs see conc cae ete 8 6 1,080 14 
Sault Sterivlarie a cans scekesa te 4 6 550 10 
Shawinivansl alice a.m eee 1 3 236 4 
Sherbrooke seneach chicos 1 2 210 3: 
Sudbury A.o soci ee ree 2 4 543 6 
IVUNCY: 425. bk ee ote nieve nae cme 2 257 2 
"TAHT ING we ge cals ow ere area tare 1 37 1 
Trois Rivaeresc «a htle aera ase eee 1 4 442 5 
Totals, Major Urban Areas..... 4 3 10,639 7@ 
a a 

@therlocalities!s esis a earn. 2 4 46,053 6 
Canada. oe ls ee es 3 5 122,340 8 


1 Excludes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Mortgage Lending.—In the first few months of 1958, mortgage lending was at a © 
higher rate than ever before and a substantial part of this activity was financed with public 
funds in loans from CMHC. Early in the second quarter, however, private mortgage 
funds became more plentiful and direct lending dropped sharply. Lending activity 
remained at a high level throughout the year although there was a relative decline in 
mid-summer. Thereafter activity increased and in the third quarter lending under the” 
National Housing Act was 92 p.c. higher and conventional institutional lending for new 
houses 15 p.c. higher than in the corresponding period of 1957. 


During 1958, mortgage loan approvals for new housing totalled $1,199,000,000, 
exceeding approvals for any previous year. Private lending institutions approved 
$810,000,000; of this total $291,000,000 was in conventional loans and $519,000,000 


e 


4 
5 
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I 
in NHA insured loans. The chartered bank approvals totalled $300,000,000, approximately 
$127,000,000 more than 1957. The total includes $389,000,000 in public funds approved 
under the agency and direct loans by CMHC. The increase of $395,000,000 in activity 


under the National Housing Act over 1957 was shared 60 p.c. by private lenders and 
40 p.c. by CMHC. 


In May 1958, Parliament voted an additional $350,000,000 to be used by CMHC 
primarily for direct lending. This, with the December 1957 vote of $150,000,000 
brought to a total of $750,000,000 the funds made available to CMHC for its direct lending 
and related activities. When the agency arrangement for placing direct funds was termin- 
_ ated, the residual direct lending facilities of CMHC were extended to borrowers and areas 
previously excluded. Loans made under this expanded policy are subject to size limitations 
which place them in the small homes category. In all, CMHC financed 36,453 new 
- dwellings in 1958 through residual and other direct lending facilities. 


20.—Mortgage Loan Approvals under the National Housing Act, by Month, 1955-58! 


..—.— —06—6e—=s=s=sS«S*»=$x=»—@=»0—$=@0—S—S 59555550 


Number of Units 


Month 
1955 1956 1957 1958 
- us eps SEDs SO ee Be ae Be ce oe Se Ee Ben eee 6 ae, ae Fase 
SMR Soe Ste... Pe, Pe SL BOON | 1,500 1,245 325 2,785 
BRP OREY OO BP oe coh Screven contin fires 1. marron 2,537 2,067 132 5,514 
Ne a AB ee ok calgon a on, 4,920 4,101 1,902 6,776 
eee rae tye eek 6, 420 5,817 3,083 6,025 
RT rE RIOR, Pes ree er lon 8,445 7,242 4,711 8,987 
Rhy ney toca Santi Sl dy aE cM? aie MES EO 9,216 6,873 4,696 9,046 
Bear See AGI, ey. RE. Ns toss 7,695 4,795 5,614 9,351 
TS OT DESI TERE Seat Soe hPa 2 EP ea PR 7,406 4,633 3,592 7,871 
EU pepe ee Reet BS SI AD BES ee ae A 6,960 2,985 4,425 8, 231 
PeOner iI! or ies eiet: IT kia oT. Ys 6,550 2,583 10,104 . 8,615 
BIDE PSUR TIONS Nr ee it Care ye gic lad 4,769 1,020 7,725 6, 589 
el Pee ee, as, if 2,316 662 3, 365 § ;271 


1 Includes CMHC loans—direct and agency. 


21.—Net Loans Approved under the National Housing Acts, by Province, 1952-58 
Nore.—Figures for 1945-51 will be found in the 1955 Year Book, p. 744. 


ukon 
Year and Item Nfld. |P.E.I.] N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. Alta. | B.C. est Canada 
1952— ~ 
WGRNS... AekecUs Sets co No. 26 9 227 167} 4,092} 12,336] 1,380 307] 3,486] 1,688 —_ 23,718 
Dwellings.......... # 27 9 260 182} 9,117] 16,038} 1,916 629] 4,056] 2,089 — 34, 323 
PAIMOUNt sw sok. $’000 198 64) 2,036} 1,438) 60,538]123, 794 13,159} 4, 533/28, 789]14, 535 — 249, 084 
1953— 
Like \ aan ol No. 158 15 410 308) 4,684] 13,097) 1,558 633] 3,738] 1,913 — 26,514 
Dwellings.......... 168 16} 1,130 333] 7,456] 18,839] 2,050 832] 5,464] 2,360 _— 38, 648 
AIMoOUnb 4.00 £....28 $000) 1,279 124) 7,813} 2,629) 55, 4591145, 129 14,969} 6, 231/39, 593/17, 593 4) 290, 823 
1954— 
BEGAN SS os, No. 127 16 480 375] 6,975] 20,422) 1,913 884) 4,500] 3,882 — 39,574 
Dwellings.......... vg 166 16 746 391} 9,057) 26,170] 2,540] 1,040 5,649) 4,344 — 50,119 
RETR OTITG «eae. Coc hare $000} 1,665 154] 6,075] 3,372] 81, 128/240, 683 21,813] 9, 152/49, 321/39, 418 — 452,781 
1955— 
Ce oe ee No. 343 31 656 496] 8,089] 29,538] 3,006 1,674} 6,499] 5,813 4 56,149 
Dwellings.......... de 344 33 778 667) 10,876} 33,498] 3,403} 1,982 7,057] 6,694 4) 65,336 
Amount! 06.) 654 $000) 3,560 311} 6,869] 5,390} 97, 899/326, 657/29, 722 17, 010/64, 766/63, 091 37|| 615,312 
1956— 
sy ae No. 200 12 547 398) 5,390] 17,466] 2,026] 1,252 4,899) 3,602 2) 35,794 
Dwellings.......... * 178 12 650 412} 7,105] 20,292] 2,136 1,528] 5,080} 3,888 2 =41,283 
memeennnG s,s $’000! 2,0021 1241 6,087| 3,916! 68,205|202, 763 19, 814113, 544150, 737139, 914 2611 407,132 
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°1.—Net Loans Approved under the National Housing Acts, by Province, 1952-58—concluded 


sven 


ukon 
Year and Item Nfld.|P.E.L| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. Sask.| Alta.| B.C. Ge Canada 
1957— 
EON Sa. cetera sclera No. 152 13 458 388] 6,277/ 22,019] 1,116} 1,519 4,686} 3,344 Qi 39,974 
Dwellings.........- 9 144 13 532 392) 9,144] 25,920] 1,472 2,121) 5,247) 3,946 2) 448,933 
Amount............ 9000} 1,648 133| 5,218] 3,832] 87, 737/267, 256 13, 828]19, 962153, 710/40, 604 26l| 493,954 
1958— 
THORS shiek ie eile No. 311 38 785 908} 9,732) 32,214] 2,852 2,335] 9,655} 6,671 14) 65,515 
Dwellings ..eis5: 2 .3 14 40 972 972| 14,267) 41,210) 3,819 2,509|10, 498) 7,554 14) 82,169 
IAINOUMG josheee se $000) 3,691 392/10, 139] 9,376|142, 586)451, 201 38, 111/27, 301)116,763 83,186 178] 882,924 


A small market in insured mortgages continued to operate in 1958; 4,384 mortgages 
amounting to over $47,700,000 were sold. 


Borrowers’ Incomes and Costs.—The median income of all borrowers under the 
National Housing Act in 1958 was lower at $5,325 than in 1957 at $5,478. This resulted 
mainly from the large volume of CMHC lending through the Small Home Loans arrange- 
ment under which funds were directed into the lower-cost housing market. There was, 
however, a significant difference between the incomes of borrowers under the Small Home 
Loans arrangement and the incomes of other borrowers under the Act. In 1958 the 


median income of borrowers under the Small Home Loans arrangement was $4,907, while » 


for other borrowers it was $5,565. 


The average borrower under the Small Home Loans arrangement bought a house 
costing $13,350 on which he made a down payment of $2,412. For borrowers of other 
loans under the Act, the average dwelling cost $14,916, and the down payment was $3,485. 
These down payments were lower than those of 1957 while the debt service ratios were 
higher. Both changes were largely the result of the higher loan amounts authorized 
when the National Housing Act was amended in December 1957. 


For bungalows built under the National Housing Act, the average construction cost 
per square foot in 1958, at $10.56, was 15 cents higher than in 1957. The corresponding 
increases in 1956 and 1957 were 41 cents and 19 cents, respectively. This lower rate of 


increase was partly the result of a slight decline in the prices of building materials. The 
price index of these materials dropped from 128.4 in 1957 to 127.3 in 1958. 


A decline in the sizes of dwellings was sufficient to offset the increased construction 
costs per square foot so that total construction costs per unit were virtually unchanged. 
However, land costs continued to rise, averaging $2,471 in 1958 compared to $2,260 in 
1957. As a result, the total average cost of single-family dwellings financed under the 
Act in 1958, at $14,475, was $200 higher than in 1957. Under the Small Home Loans 
arrangement the average dwelling cost was $13,403 compared with $15,069 for other 
dwellings financed under the Act. 


The houses financed under the Act in 1958 were, on the average, smaller than those 


of 1957, down from 1,137 to 1,118 sq. feet. Under the Small Home Loans arrangement 


the average size was 1,041 sq. feet compared to 1,161 sq. feet for other NHA-financed ~ 


dwellings. 


Low Rental Projects.—Included in the direct lending activities of CMHC are ~ 


loans made to limited-dividend housing companies for low-rental housing. During 


1958 loans were approved for 6,282 such dwellings. A substantial number were designed 
especially for old persons, including the 405-unit development sponsored by the Corporation 


of Metropolitan Toronto. Public housing built under joint federal-provincial partnerships — 


was occupied by 5,391 families at the end of 1958 and 1,265 more dwellings were under 
construction. Almost half of the occupied dwellings were rented at levels which will 


recover capital costs and current operating expenses. In just over half the dwellings the 
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rents are related to tenant family income and size and any deficiency in revenue from the 
project is met by the federal-provincial partnership in the 75/25 p.c. proportion in which 
the capital costs were borne. Thirty-seven municipalities have initiated public housing 
projects ranging in size from ten dwellings to the 732 and 1,042 dwellings in the Toronto 
Regent Park South and Lawrence Heights developments. Construction was commenced 
late in the autumn on the 800-unit development replacing substandard housing in a 
20-acre redevelopment area in Montreal. 


City Development.—The administration of urban growth is the concern of provincial 


and municipal governments and many of the provinces have passed planning Acts which 


endeavour to guide the orderly development of communities. The number of urban 
centres employing professional staff qualified in town planning is increasing steadily. The 
Federal Government’s activity has been directed generally toward the stimulation of house- 
building and has been made mainly in the form of loans or guarantees to privately initiated 


housing. The National Housing Act, however, directs CMHC to promote the improve- 


ment of housing and living conditions. Dwellings financed under the Act are required to 
meet certain standards based on concepts of health and social amenities. Land sub- 
dividers are assisted and encouraged in utilizing land to the best advantage in arranging 
housing layouts. The Corporation assists such organizations as the Community Planning 
Association of Canada and the Canadian Housing Design Council, which promote the 
improvement of urban planning and the design of new houses. Grants are also made for 
the investigation of technical improvements in housing and for advanced studies in related 
fields. 

In many cities there are areas of decay and blight. Over half a million dwellings in 
Canada are between 50 and 75 years old and over 350,000 are more than 75 years old. 
Many have deteriorated through lack of care and overcrowding, others when built were 
below desirable standards. Most of this housing is concentrated in the older central parts 
of cities. Many city patterns have become obsolete and no longer serve transportation 
needs adequately. Some of the blight will be removed by private redevelopment but this 
may pass over large areas and private interests lack the powers needed to effect over-all 
planning. Federal Government assistance in meeting the cost of acquiring and clearing 
areas for redevelopment is available to municipalities. Grants of over $5,000,000 have 
been authorized for the acquisition and clearance of blighted areas in Toronto, Ont., 
St. John’s, Nfid., Montreal, Que., and Halifax, N.S., totalling approximately 107 acres. 
The redeveloped areas are being used mainly for public housing but may be used for other 
purposes if the former residents are rehoused elsewhere. The cleared areas in Halifax 


_ will be used for commercial purposes, and a public housing development where the former 


residents may obtain accommodation is taking place in another part of the city. Studies 


of housing conditions and the need for redevelopment are being carried out in eleven 


cities with the assistance of federal grants of some $180,000. 
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CHAPTER XVI.—SURVEY OF PRODUCTION* 


CONSPECTUS 
PaGcE PAGE 
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Norse.—The interpretation of the symbols used tn the tables throughout the Year Book will be found facing 
p. 1 of this volume. 


The scope of the Survey of Production is limited to industries chiefly engaged in the — 


production of commodities, the term “production” applying to such processes as the 
growing of crops, the mining of metals and other minerals, the catching of fish, the con- 
version of falling water into electric energy, the construction of buildings and the manu- 
facturing and processing of goods. The activities of the transportation, communications, 
trade, finance and service industries are excluded, except as certain of their costs are 


indirectly reflected in the value of output of commodity-producing industries. This is _ 


in contrast to the scope of the widely used Gross National Product series (see Chapter 
XXIII) which encompasses all industries. 


The “net”? value of production, or “value added” is generally considered the most 
significant measure of production, since in assessing the contribution of each industry 
to the total it is essential that inter-industry duplication be eliminated. Value added is 
computed by deducting from the total value of output (excluding indirect taxes) for 


each industry, the cost of materials, fuels, purchased electricity and process supplies — 


consumed in the production process. 


The measurement of value added is similar to although not strictly comparable — 
with the concept involved in the contribution of each industry to the gross domestic — 
product at factor cost (net income originating plus depreciation). The main difference — 


is that value added, as computed for each commodity-producing industry, includes the 


cost of such services as insurance, advertising, communications, etc., which originate in the — 
non-commodity-producing industries. In national income accounting, the contribution — 


of these services to gross national product is classified with the non-commodity-producing 


group. For instance, the cost of insurance incurred by manufacturers is included in the — 


net value of the manufacturing industry in the Survey of Production series but is not 
included in the contribution of manufacturing to the gross national product. Thus the 
measurement of the value of output based on value added contains a certain amount of 
duplication and the figures for the industrial groups are always higher than those given in 
the National Accounts series. 


One of the major advantages of the Commodity-Production series is that the statistics — 


= 


may be classified by provinces. With the exception of personal income and its major — 
components, the geographical distribution of gross national product is not available mainly — 


because profits cannot be allocated according to the provinces in which they are generated y 


y: 


by productive activity. A more detailed explanation of the series and the conceptual — 
and classification differences as compared with the Gross National Income series is given — 


in DBS Bulletin Survey of Production 1926-1956 (Catalogue No. 61-202). 


* Prepared in the Business Statistics Section, Research and Development Division, Dominion Bureau of a 
iy! 
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The record of value added statistics, by province, for the eight commodity-producing 
industry groups has been revised recently. Figures for six of the industries are extended 
back to 1926 but because data for forestry and construction are not available on a com- 
parable basis prior to 1935, the complete record by industry and by province covers only 
the period 1935-56. The 1949-56 totals include N ewfoundland’s production for forestry, 
mining, electric power, construction and manufacturing; trapping is included from 1952 
and fisheries from 1951. 


The statistics given in the following Sections supersede those published in previous 
Year Books. 


Section 1.—Industrial Distribution of Production 


Analysis of Commodity Production 1946-56.—In the period 1946-56 inclusive 
the total net value of commodity production rose by 163 p.c. Sustained demand for 
consumer goods both at home and abroad, the industrial and resource development 
programs and the expansion of defence industries all contributed to the advance. Increases 
_ were recorded in this period in all industrial groups except trapping. 


The net value of agricultural production in 1956 was estimated at $2,059,000,000, 
35 p.c. higher than in 1946, although well below the levels of 1951 and 1952. After a 
low point in 1954, larger-than-average wheat crops in the two succeeding years accounted 
for the recovery in 1956. The net value of forestry operations reached almost $762,000,000, 
the highest ever recorded and 125 p.c. above the level of 1946. Net value of the primary 
fisheries production also surpassed its previous peak in 1951; it amounted to nearly 
$106,000,000, a figure 58 p.c. above the value for 1946. The quantity of sea fish landed 
in 1956 was the largest on record and prices of fishery products also reached a new high 
level. Net value of output in the trapping industry fluctuated considerably over the 
ten-year period and in 1956 was considerably below that of most earlier years. 


In the period under review mining as a whole showed the greatest increase of all the 
primary industries in net value of production; production was estimated at $1,224,000,000 
in 1956, 280 p.c. above the value in 1946. In terms of physical volume, fuel production 
advanced by 377 p.c. in the 1946-56 comparison, petroleum output recording a level 
23 times that of 1946. The volume of metal mining gained 106 p.c. over the period and 
production of non-metals rose by 94p.c. The installed capacity of electric power generating 
plants increased by 167 p.c. between 1946 and 1956, the gain in terms of net value of 
production being 169 p.c. ‘ 


Except for a slight decline in 1954, the net value of manufacturing production rose 
steadily throughout the period to a total of $9,605,000,000 in 1956, 177 p.c. above the 
1946 total; the value of non-durable manufactures advanced by 141 p.c. and the value of 
durables by 232 p.c. In the non-durable grouping, fuel products recorded an increase of 
519 p.c., by far the largest advance over the review period. The printing and publishing 
industry nearly tripled its value of output, paper products showed an increase of 172 p.c. 
and chemical products an increase of 167 p.c. Foods and beverages, tobacco products 
and rubber products all recorded gains of more than 100 p.c. 


All industry groups among the durable manufactures showed large advances over the 
review period. Net-value of output of non-ferrous metal products advanced 350 p.c. and 
electrical apparatus and supplies 344 p.c. Non-metallic mineral products rose 241 p.c., 
the transportation equipment group 224 p.c., the iron and steel products group 210 p.c. 
and wood products 150 p.c. The total net value of durable manufactures accounted for 
Over 47 p.c. of manufacturing value added in 1956 as compared with less than 40 p.c. 
ten years earlier. 


_ The construction industry showed the largest proportionate gain of all the major 
commodity industries in the 1946-56 comparison; the net value rose from $751,000,000 
in 1946 to $3,344,000,000 in 1956, an increase of 345 p.c. Greatly increased activity in 


house and all other types of building, together with a substantial increase in construction 
a 
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costs, was responsible for this advance. Investment in new construction in 1956 amounted 
to $4,115,000,000, more than five times the 1946 total, with non-residential construction 
showing the largest gain. 


During the 1946-56 period, the net value of the secondary industries (manufacturing 


and construction) increased proportionately much more than that of the primary industries. 
As a result, their contribution to total net value of production rose from 63 p.c. in 1946 > 
to 73 p.c. in 1956. The principal factor in this change was the large gain in the net value of 
construction which accounted for nearly 19 p.c. of the total in 1956 as compared with — 
only 11 p.c. in 1946. The share of manufacturing rose from 52 p.c. to 54 p.c. in the same 
comparison. 

The contribution of the primary industries to the total declined from 37 p.c. to 27 p.c. 


during the period but the entire drop in relative importance was accounted for by the 
decrease in the contribution of agriculture from 23 p.c. in 1946 to 12 p.c. in 1956. 


1.—Net Value of Production, by Industry, Specific Years 1946-56 


Note.—Net production represents total value under a particular heading, less the cost of materials, fuel, 
purchased electricity and supplies consumed in the production process. Data for fisheries and trapping represent 
total value. 


Industry 1946 1950 1953 1955 1956 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Primary Industries!....... 2,595, 582,000 | 3,388,077, 063 4,084,547,893 | 4,245,981, 120 4,756,889, 881 — 
Agricultarronyc sce tar ee 1,526,354,000 | 1,832,886,000 | 2, 182,781,000 | 1,867,767,000 2,059, 121,000 
IOTeStEY2 ane eerste ae 338, 263, 000 487,119,735 558,795,751 664, 664, 738 761,476, 569 
LEI NAG EO One oe cope eae 67, 162, 000 82,191,048 89, 832, 500 91,390, 400 105, 836, 600 
Prapping ee) ere 31,078, 000 15, 204, 419 13, 221,035 17, 423,973 12,360, 709 
IN Mhethslies ols amass HGR Sak 322,214,000 657, 328, 669 790,596,855 | 1,061,430, 009 1,224, 102,003 
Electric power........---- 220,511,000 313,347, 197 449 , 320, 752 543,305, 000 593, 493,000 
Secondary Industries...... 4,218, 205,009 | 7,486,758, 229 19, 547,069,351 | 11,523,650, 496 12, 949,124,579 
Manuiacturesis mice: | 3,467,005,000 | 5,942,058,229 | 7,993, 069,351 | 8,753,450, 496 9,605, 424,579 
Constructions. -eeeee a 751,200,000 | 1,544,700,000 | 2,554,000, 000 | 2,770,200, 000 3,343, 700,000 
Totals aise 6,723, 787,090 | 10,874,835, 000 14,631,617, 244 | 15,769,631, 616 17,705,514, 460 
ee eg ee eS eee 
1Exclusive of agriculture in Newfoundland. 2 Excludes farm woodlots. 


2.—Percentage Analyses of the Net Value of Production, by Industry, 
Specific Years 1946-56 


Net Value in— Percentage of ° 
Industry (1949 =100) Total Net Production 
1946 1950 1953 1955 1956 1946 1950 1953 | 1955 1956 
ae 
Primary Industries..... 85.0 | 114.9 | 138.6 | 144.0 | 161.4 32.0 31.7 27.9 26.9 26.9 
Asricultiites.. et 92.4 110.9 132.1 113.0 124.6 2207 16.9 14.9 11.8 11.6. 
Forestry...+.:.++-+-+++: 90.9 | 1380.9 | 150.1 178.6 | 204.6 5.0 4.5 ayate 4.2 4.3 
isheriestaves crates aor 99.6 121.8 133.2 135.5 156.9 1.0 0.8 0.6 0.6 0.6 
Trapping...-/..°...-<.. 203.2 99.4 86.4) 1138.9 80.8 0.5 0.1 0.1 OFL 0a 
Minino) ieee eae 56 Kile JI5tS leelssOel) MisGauh 24d 4.8 6.0 5.4 6.7 6.58 
Electric power........- 81.6 116.0 166.3 201.1 Pre 3.9 2.9 Oe 3.0 3.4) 
Secondary Industries. . 62.6 | 411.4 | 156.5 | 171.0 | 192.2 62.7 68.8 72.1 73.1 13am 
Manufactures........-- 65.0 | 111.5 | 149.9 | 164.2] 180.2 Bhat: 54.6 54.6 5D. D 54.2 | 
Construction. .4yaee. 28 53.4 109.8 181.5 195.9 237.6 11.2 14.2 Wea) 17.6 18.9 
Totals os 69.4 | 112.3 | 151.1 | 162.8 | 182.8 || 100.0 | 100. 0} 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
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Recent Trends.—The net value of Canadian commodity production during 1956 
at $17,706,000,000 was 12 p.c. above the 1955 total. While all industries except trapping 
shared in the advance of $1,936,000,000, manufacturing and construction aécounted for 
74 p.c. of it and the primary industries for the remainder. 


This large increase in value of production reflected the vigorous program of expansion 
that began in mid-1954 and continued to the end of 1956, highlighted by the great 
expansion in consumer expenditure and residential construction and the greatly enlarged 
scale of business investment in plant and equipment accompanied by substantial building-up 
of business inventories. 


’ In 1957 recessionary factors resulted in a levelling-off in the rate of increase of com- 
modity output; preliminary data indicate only a slight increase in the aggregate net value. 
A decline of 24 p.c. occurred in the value of agricultural production reflecting the sub- 
stantial reduction in output of grains in the western provinces. The forestry and fisheries 
industries also showed sizable declines in production, but mining and electric power 
recorded further advances over the high levels of 1956. On the whole, a moderate increase 
was estimated in the net value of the manufacturing industry in 1957, but it was more 
_ than accounted for by higher prices since the volume of output was about 2 p.c. lower than 
in 1956. The construction industry, however, showed a gain of about 11 p.c. over the 
preceding year; a decline in residential building was more than offset by a higher average 
level of other types of construction. 


Advance data suggest that the value of commodity production for 1958 was little 
changed from 1957. While the net values of the agriculture and construction industries 
were higher, declines occurred in the manufacturing and mining industries. 


Section 2.—Provincial Distribution of Production 


All provinces and territories showed large increases in net value of production over 
the 1946-56 period. The greatest proportionate gains were recorded by British Columbia 
and Alberta, amounting to 206 p.c. and 191 p.c., respectively. The economies of Ontario 
and Quebec also developed rapidly during the period; the value of net output in Ontario 
rose by 180 p.c. and in Quebec by 154 p.c. The other provinces and the territories showed 
more moderate gains. 


3.—Net Value of Production, by Province, Specific Years 1946-56 


Nore.—Figures for 1950 and 1953 have been revised since the publication of the 1957-58 edition as a result of 
changes in the forestry item. 


ee 


Province or Territory 1946 1950 1953 1955 1956 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland!.............. — 104,211,000 159, 195, 289 190, 913, 405 212, 468, 130 
Prince Edward Island....... 20,386, 000 30,011,000 33,012,540 37,740, 811 39, 187,112 
Seva Scotia................ 199, 545, 000 260, 789, 000 329, 766, 794 343, 263, 556 379,902,715 

New Brunswick............. 167,008, 000 242,713,000 260,996,477 289,916, 350 319, 198, 678 
MeDOC.........5.....:....5.|. 1,786,910, 000 2, 838,374,000 | 3,803,883,257 | 4,154,735, 222 4,548, 660,524 
he gd AE lie eA 2,529,727,000 | 4,469,631,000 | 5,990,989,151 | 6,426.947/022 7,072,489,377 

emenitoba 6%, cc vied s.es se... 359, 693,000 490, 604, 000 563,662, 409 585,219, 522 686, 871,514 
Saskatchewan............... 520,391, 600 636, 163,000 911,956,307 837,778, 719 1,031, 415,033 
A O92 BRS. 519, 937,090 756, 892,000 1,180, 122,362 1,278, 233,313 1,510, 380, 076 

British Columbia?........... 613,421,000 | 1,027,952,000 | 1,376,443,675 | 1,587,990, 127 1,877, 857, 488 

ukon and Northwest Ter- 

BPOTIOS sos. oles ee ces 6,769,600 17, 495, 000 21, 588, 983 36, 893, 569 32, 1383, 813 
; Canads, 00.5204... 6,723, 787,000 | 10,874,835,000 | 14,631,617,244 | 15,769, 631,616 | 17,705,514, 460 
aed re a ee 

1 Excludes agriculture. ? Construction figures for the Yukon and Northwest Territories are included 


with British Columbia. : 
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4.—Percentages of Total Net Production, by Province, Specific Years 1946-56 


Nors.—Figures for 1950 and 1953 have been revised since the publication of the 1957-58 edition as a result of 
changes in the forestry item. 


Neen eee ll Ee 


Province or Territory 1946 1950 1953 1955 1956 
p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 

Newfound lan Glee cccse since teeter cise carne tetenceres — 1.0 ileal ees 122 
Princesa ward: islands se eu ee eet etre wh state 0.3 0.3 0.2 0.2 0.2 
Nova Scotiang 2a: Seer co each: aie yaa 3.0 2.4 Paes 2.2 Yop 
INS wa BSrunSWiClhe ee reece ett ge ape aveesisue sce ar eesti 2.2 1.8 1.8 1 bate 
Quebecor. sarees Ree ents -ehrectsa Pane taeda 26.6 26. 26.0 26.4 Pe 
COs esha tone eee Pe CS Amity e ecin ois occa HOM 37.6 Ah 40.9 40.8 40.0 
Manitobae, fe ccs Cieen Ste errs eros crac eerran 5.4 4.5 3.9 Srul 3.9 
Sackatchewaltm. (fescue ck tek ss eocese terete Yerl 5.8 6.2 5.3 5.8 
Adbortan. #2520. : hier tten Gi ee tee eee iit eee (eT TAO) 8.1 8.1 8.5 
BritishiC olumiplae see eee ents cer aera: GET 9.4 9.4 10.1 10.6 
Yukon and Northwest Territories?.............-- 0.1 0.2 0.1 0.2 0.2 
Canada er oe ea ae eres ares 100.0 100.6 100.0 100.0 100.0 

pty Sow) 0.0 BOSS Be ee eee 

1 Excludes agriculture. 2 Construction figures for the Yukon and Northwest Territories are included 


with British Columbia. 


Newfoundland.—In 1956, the net value of commodity production in Newfoundland, 
exclusive of agriculture, amounted to over $212,000,000 or about 1.2 p.c. of the Canadian - 
total. The manufactures group, composed mainly of the large pulp and paper and fish ~ 
processing industries, accounted for nearly 30 p.c. of the provincial total. Mining accounted 
for over 24 p.c. reflecting the active exploitation of the province’s large iron, zinc and lead 
deposits. Construction was active in Newfoundland as elsewhere in Canada and also 
accounted for nearly 24 p.c. of the net value of commodity output; forestry and fisheries 
were next in importance. 


Prince Edward Island.—The economy of this island province is predominantly 
agricultural, farm output accounting for over 43 p.c. of the net value of production in 
1956. Construction represented 27 p.c. and, together with manufacturing, contributed — 
the bulk of the non-farm output. The province’s net value of production advanced by 
92 p.c. between 1946 and 1956 and in the latter year represented 0.2 p.c. of the Canadian 
total. 


Nova Scotia.—In 1956 the net value of commodity production in Nova Scotia 
accounted for a little more than 2 p.c. of the total for Canada. The province’s manu-_ 
facturing industries—the most important of which are primary iron and steel, shipbuilding, — 
pulp and paper and fish processing—represented 42 p.c. of its net output, and construction — 
23 p.c. Mining, particularly of coal, is Nova Scotia’s main primary industry, and in 1956 © 
represented over 13 p.c. of the value of provincial output. Agriculture and fisheries are 
both important to the provincial economy, each accounting for nearly 7 p.c. In the 
1946-56 period, the net value of commodity production in the province increased by 
90 p.c. : 


New Brunswick.—New Brunswick’s share of the Canadian net value of production 
was 1.8 p.c. in 1956 being estimated for that year at $319,000,000. The large pulp and — 
paper industry together with sawmilling, shipbuilding and fish processing gives manu- — 
facturing the lead in the activities of the province. In 1956 manufactures accounted for 
more than 39 p.c. of the total net value of production and construction accounted for — 
nearly 25 p.c. Forestry was the principal primary industry, contributing 14 p.c. of the i 
total, and agriculture followed with 11 p.c. New Brunswick’s value of commodity output 
advanced by 91 p.c. in the 1946-56 period. 
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Quebec.—In 1956, the net value of production in Quebec at $4,544,000,000 represented 
nearly 26 p.c. of the total for Canada. Manufacturing was by far the leading group, 
accounting for nearly 64 p.c. of the province’s net commodity output. Pulp and paper 
alone contributed about 11 p.c. of the net factory output and smelting and refining and 
the manufacture of clothing, textiles, petroleum products and electrical apparatus and 
supplies also ranked high among Quebec’s manufacturing industries. The contribution 
of the construction industry was 16.7 p.c. in 1956 but agriculture accounted for only 
5.5 p.c. Over the 1946-56 period the net value of commodity production in Quebec 


_recorded an advance of 154 p.c. 


Ontario.—Net commodity production in Ontario rose from $2,530,000,000 in 1946 
to $7,072,000,000 in 1956, a gain of 180 p.c. This province accounted for 40 p.c. of the 
Canadian total in the latter year. The economy of Ontario, like that of Quebec, is largely 
dominated by manufacturing which has represented from 68 to 70 p.c. of the provincial 


net value of output in recent years. Manufacturing industries in which value added 
_ exceeded $100,000,000 in 1956 were, in order of importance: motor vehicles, primary 


iron and steel, smelting and refining, pulp and paper, rubber products, heavy electrical 
machinery, motor vehicle parts, petroleum products and aircraft and parts. Construction 
accounted for nearly 16 p.c. of the provincial total in 1956 and agriculture about 7 p.c. 


Manitoba—The net value of commodity production in Manitoba advanced from 
$360,000,000 in 1946 to $687,000,000 in 1956, or by 91 p.c. Its contribution to the Canadian 
aggregate, however, declined from 5.3 p.c. to 3.9 p.c. over the period. Manufacturing is 
now the principal activity in the province, accounting for nearly 40 p.c. of the total net 
value in 1956, with slaughtering and meat packing, petroleum products and railway 
rolling-stock the leading industries. Agriculture, consisting predominantly of the pro- 
duction of grain and livestock, contributed only 27 p.c. of the provincial total in that year 
as compared with 45 p.c. in 1946. Construction has risen sharply in recent years and in 
1956 accounted for 23 p.c. of the total net value of production. 


Saskatchewan.—The economy of Saskatchewan is largely dependent on agriculture. 
A larger-than-average wheat crop combined with substantial increases in construction 
and mining raised the total net value of Saskatchewan’s commodity output to a record 
$1,031,000,000 in 1956, almost double the 1946 total. Even so, the province’s share of 
the total Canadian net value of production dropped to 5.8 p.c. in 1956 from 7.7 p.c. ten 
years earlier. In 1956 agriculture accounted for over 59 p.c. of the net value of provincial 


_ output, construction for 19 p.c. and manufacturing for 11 p.c. The leading manufacturing 


industries were petroleum products, slaughtering and meat packing, flour milling, brewing, 


and butter and cheese; the leading mineral products were copper and uranium. 


Alberta.—The net value of commodity production in Alberta was $1,510,000,000 
in 1956, 191 p.c. higher than in 1946, and the province’s contribution to the Canadian 
aggregate advanced from 7.7 p.c. to 8.5 p.c. during the period. In this comparison, agri- 
culture declined in relative importance, accounting for only 26 p.c. of the provincial total 
in 1956 as compared with 58 p.c. in 1946. The net value of the mining industry, however, 
tose from 9 p.c. to 25 p.c. of the total, accounted for almost entirely by an increase in 
petroleum output. 

Manufacturing production also advanced steadily and in 1956 was valued at 


_ $286,000,000 or about 19 p.c. of the provincial net aggregate. Petroleum refining, slaughter- 
ing and meat packing, brewing, printing and publishing, and sawmilling were the major 


manufacturing industries. The net value of construction, which accounted for about 
12 p.c. of the provincial total in 1946, contributed 27 p.c. in 1956. 


2 
te 
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British Columbia.—In 1956 the net value of commodity production in British 
Columbia amounted to $1,878,000,000. This was a gain of 206 p.c. over 1946 and was 
the highest percentage increase recorded by any province during the review period, when 
the province’s contribution to the Canadian aggregate rose from 9.1 p.c. to 10.6 p.c. 
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Manufacturing accounted for 44 p.c. of the provincial total net value of output in 1956,. 


sawmilling and pulp and paper contributed the major share although smelting and refining, 
the manufacture of petroleum products, and fish processing were also of importance. Con- 
struction accounted for over 25 p.c. of the provincial aggregate and forestry for nearly 
16 p.c. The contribution of the mining industry fell below 6 p.c. in 1956. 


5.—Net Value of Production and Percentage Analysis, by Province, 1946 and 1956 


Prince 
Industry Newfoundland Edward Nova Scotia New Brunswick 
Island 
$’000 p.c. $’000 p.c. $’000 p.c. $7000 p.c. 
1946 
IA GYICUICUTG ieee oto oes aa Sse 11,170 54.8 28, 142 1A 29,433 17.6 
HOLestLVvec ee ree aes ae 198 1.0 10, 826 5.4 28, 932 17.3 
Hisheries Aone erode oer ee: nee eee 3,086 aay 20,560 10.3 7, 146 4.3 
Trapping ence tee aie aa 19 0.1 733 0.4 240 0.1 
Mining a. een re ate ASS _ _ 25,668 12.9 3, 807 2.3 
Electric powér...2.-:..42-% ie a 344 ee 7,077 3.5 4, 867 2.9 
Manufactures..........---- be 3, 469 17.0 71,739 36.0 67, 783 40.6 
Construction: <.....-- +: +>" ote 2,100 10.3 34, 800 17.4 24, 800 14.9 
Totals, 1946........... 20,386 109.0 199,545 100.0 167,008 100.0 
Quebec Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan 
$’000 p.c. $’000 p.c. $’000 p.c. $’000 p.c. 
A STICULOUTO . 6.0 ole eer aie: 191,666 10.7 330, 948 13.1 163, 407 45.4 409, 890 78.8 
Forestryes cates. eee 137,673 (etl 73,149 2.9 4,047 at , 267 0.6 
Hisheries4 ae shactaeee: 4,475 0.3 5,597 0.2 3,304 0.9 729 0.2 
Ml esha) VIVRE SOOe casoe aie Se 5,308 0.3 7,793 0.3 5,012 1.4 2,677 0.5 
Mining’) sia). Se ieee cote ee 55,974 Stal! 106, 809 4.2 8,241 2.3 21,930 4,2 
Electric power..........-- 84, 822 4.8 73, 547 2.9 12,001 3.4 6,338 1.2 
Manufactures...........-:- 1,125,992 63.0 1,659, 284 65.6 122,781 34.1 38, 460 7.4 
Construction™ 1. .eeeee sor 181,000 10.1 272,600 10.8 40,900 11.4 37,100 fii 
Totals, 1946........... 1,786,910 100.0 | 2,529,727 100.9 399, 693 100.0 520,391 100.0 
Yukon and 
Alberta British Columbia Northwest Canada 
Territories 
$7000 p.c. $’000 p.c. $7000 Dace $000 p.c. 
Nori Cultures iuciase tae 302, 819 58.2 58,879 9.6 te ste 1,526,354 PART | 
Borestry tees oe ee 8,564 137 71, 167 11.6 440 6.5 338, 263 5.0 
Fisheriesiics.. oa tes ike ats 600 0.1 21,372 3.5 293 4.3 67, 162 1.0 
sRranpinGe cect ieee cia 2,974 0.6 2,894 0.5 3,428 jOeL 31,078 0.5 
Mininigows te mane ceketereree - 47,634 9.2 50, 200 8.2 1,951 28.8 322,214 4.8 
Electric power..........-. 9,011 ict 22, 256 3.6 248 asf 220,511 3.3 
Manufactures...........--- 83,735 16.1 293, 353 47.8 409 6.0 3, 467, 005 51.5 
Construction’ e5.1is 3 eae 64, 600 12.4 93,300 15.2 1 _— 751, 200 11.2 
Totals, 1946........... 519,937 100.0 613,421 100.9 6,769 100.0 6,723, 787 100.0 
Prince 
Newfoundland Edward Nova Scotia New Brunswick 
Island 
$’000 p.c. $’000 p.c. $000 p.c. $000 p.c. 
1956 
Acriculture-..-o86< +. <- on = 16, 856 43.1 25, 266 6.7 35, 743 11.2 
Forestry .ceiccte ee «ee 23,954 350 0.9 15,912 4.2 45,759 14.3 
WiShe@ries |: tc. dodanie 14,970 3,949 10.1 25,039 6.6 8,146 2.6 
‘Lrappingsewe.cees nee re 158 2 -- 158 -- 148 -- 
i bnrbey eer So oct 4 Ob Spe Odi 51,332 — — 50,119 ome 12,028 3.8 
Electric power...........- 8, 446 1,418 3.6 17,989 4.7 13,061 4.1 
Manafacturess.-) 2.5... o-biee 62,608 6, 162 15.7 159, 820 42.1 125,314 39.3 
Construction’... 6. e.20 51,000 10, 400 26.6 85, 600 22.5 79,000 24.7 
Totals, 1956 212, 468 2 oe 39,137 100.0 379,903 100.0 319, 199 100.0 


For footnotes, see end of table. 


oS) 


_ also about 20 p.c. above the national average. 
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5.—Net Value of Production and Percentage Analysis, by Province, 1946 and 1956— 


concluded 
8SSSs}}.}.8—swawawowomwawwspmsqsS EE 0 000 0 
Industry Quebec Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan 
$000 p.c. $7000 p.c. $7000 p.c. $000 p.c. 
1956—concluded 
PRPTIOULUUTO) s.a5h seen aces. 250, 145 5.5 466, 188 6.6 187,510 DY fae 611,681 59.3 
BITOStLY. sccincks «dss, SO Bs 226,076 5.0 127, 067 1.8 9, 223 1.4 5,071 0.5 
BaBGCTIGs wits. ek 4,440 0.1 7,927 0.1 2,947 0.4 784 0.1 
MEPADDIN Gas Ge aie kee hee 1,162 -- 2,990 -- 2,240 0.3 2,837 0.3 
VTE) 2) SE eae. Aenea a 243,074 5.3 246, 454 3.5 27,486 4.0 76, 450 7.4 
Electric power............ 171,415 3.8 236, 993 Siat! 27,548 4.0 21,564 2.1 
Manufactures.............. 2,888, 149 63.6 4,868,570 68.8 270,018 39.3 113, 628 11.0 
onstruction. 7) jk fees. 759, 200 16.7 1,116,300 15.8 159, 900 23.3 199, 400 19.3 
Totals, 1956.. swihewent’ 4,543,661 | 100.0 | 7,072,489 | 100.0 686,872 | 100.0 | 1,031,415 | 100.0 
Yukon and 
Alberta British Columbia Northwest Canada 
Territories 
$’000 p.c. $’000 p.c. $’000 p.c. $’000 p.c 

CO 389.091 25.8 76,641 4.1 oe a 2,059,121 11.6 
MOFOStry Vane, ee 13,789 0.9 293, 169 15.6 1,106 3.4 761,477 4.3 
BEBneries > 8 ee) OF 06 790 -- 36,058 1.9 788 2.5 105, 837 0.6 
BEAD DING Seats ee is ds 1,132 0.1 572 -- 961 3.0 12,361 Oe 
ENE ik a oa ae 380, 800 25.2 109, 816 5.9 26,543 82.6 1,224, 102 6.9 
Electric power............. 32, 847 2.2 60, 552 3.2 1,660 5.2 593, 493 3.4 
Manufactures.............. 285, 831 18.9 824, 249 43.9 1,076 320 9,605, 425 54.2 
WPONStructiOn .... ss. 6e0 es 406, 100 26.9 476, 800 25.4 1 —_ 3,343, 700 18.9 
Totals, 1956........... 1,510,380 | 100.0 | 1,877,857 | 100.0 32,134 | 100.0 | 17,705,514 | 100.0 


[= a =e ee ee ee ee eee 


1 Construction figures for the Yukon and Northwest Territories are included with British Columbia, 
2 Excludes agriculture. 


Section 3.—Per Capita Value of Production 


Between 1946 and 1956, the gain of 160 p.c. in the total net value of commodity 
production (excluding Newfoundland) was accompanied by an increase of 27 p.c. in 
population. During the period, net value of production per capita more than doubled, 
advancing from $547 to $1,117. At the same time, wholesale prices rose by 62 p.c., 
indicating a substantial increase in ‘real’ commodity production per head of population. 


Per capita net value of output in the Maritime Provinces has always been far below 
the Canadian average; in 1956 it was $547, slightly less than half the national figure, 
compared with a standing of 40 p.c. below the Canadian average in 1946. Quebec’s per 
capita production, which was 10 p.c. below the national figure in 1946, was 12 p.c. below 
the 1956 average. On the other hand, per capita net value of output in Ontario at $1,309 
was 17 p.c. above the Canadian average. Although Ontario had ranked first in per capita 
output in most previous years, that province dropped to third place in 1956. 


Manitoba’s production per head of population was well below the national average 
throughout the 1946-56 period; at $808 in 1956 it was nearly 28 p.c. lower. The per capita 
figure for Saskatchewan, which fluctuates widely with crop conditions, was 5 p.c. above 
the Canadian average in 1956, after falling 30 p.c. below it two years earlier. In recent 
years, Alberta has shown a consistently high per capita output and in 1956 ranked first 
among the provinces with a value per head of $1,345, over 20 p.c. above the Canadian 
average. British Columbia ranked second in this comparison with a figure of $1,336, 
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6.—Per Capita Net Value of Production with Percentage Variation from the 
National Average, by Province, Specific Years 1946-56 


Norr.—Figures for 1950 and 1953 have been revised since the publication of the 1957-58 edition as a result of 
changes in the forestry item. 


1946 1950 1953 1955 1956 
Province Per Per Per Per Per 
Capita | Varia- | Capita | Varia- | Capita | Varia- Capita | Varia- | Capita | Varia- 
Net tion et tion Net tion et tion et tion 
Value Value Value Value Value 
$ p.c $ p.c $ p.c $ p.c $ p.c 
Prince Edward Island.... 217 | —60.3 313 | —61.2 327 | —67.3 377 | —63.0 395 | —64.6 
Nova Scotia............. 328 | —40.0 409 | —49.3 497 | —50.4 503 | —50.6 547 | —51.0 
New Brunswick.......... 349 | —36.2 474 |} —41.2 490 | —51.0- 530 | —48.0 575 | —48.5 
@uebelsctcss bie oe Bre 492 | —10.1 715 | —11.3 891 | —11.0 920 | — 9.7 982 | —12.1 
Ontarioreawe. sian ote eke 618 | +13.0 1,000 | +24.1 1,213 | +21.2 1,220 | +19.7 1,309 | +17.2 
Manttobaet.c.toe owen cee 495 | — 9.5 639 | —20.7 697 | —30.4 698 | —31.5 80 —27.7 
Saskatchewan............ 625 | +14.3 764} — 5.2} 1,059 | + 5.8 954 | — 6.4 {| 1,171 | + 4.8 
‘Albertaercr eee 647 | +18.3 g29 | + 2.9] 1,166 | +16.5 | 1,172] 415.0] 1,345 | +20.4 
British Columbia!....... 604 | +10.4 900 | +11.7} 1,098 | + 9.7] 1,185 | +16.3 |] 1,336 | +19.6 
@anadat snk. ceecse 547 es 806 Es 1,001 Se 1,019 ace 1,117 


oe — 


1 Includes the Yukon and the Northwest Territories. 2 Excludes Newfoundland because figures for that a 
province are not complete. P 
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Notre.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found facing 
p. 1 of this volume. 


Section 1.—The Government in Relation to Labour 
Subsection 1.—Federal Labour Legislation 


The federal Department of Labour was established in 1900 under the Conciliation Act 
which provided machinery to aid in preventing and settling labour disputes and required 
the Department to collect, compile and publish statistical and other relevant information. 
The Department also assumed the administration of the Fair Wages Policy adopted in the 
same year for the protection of workmen employed in the execution of Federal Government 
contracts and on works aided by grants from public funds. 


The statutory duty of disseminating information concerning labour and industrial 

Matters is set out in the Department of Labour Act passed in 1909. In addition the 
Minister is responsible for the administration of the following statutes: Conciliation and 
Labour Act (1906); Government Annuities Act (1908) +; Government Employees Compen- 
sation Act (1918); Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act (1935); Unemployment Insurance 
Act (1940); Vocational Training Co-ordination Act (1942); Reinstatement in Civil Employ- 
ment Act (1946); Merchant Seamen Compensation Act (1946); Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act (1948); Canada Fair Employment Practices Act (1953); 
Female Employees Equal Pay Act (1956); and the Annual Vacations Act (1958). 


Fair Wages Policy.—The Fair Wages Policy applying to all Federal Government 
contracts was first set forth in a Resolution of the House of Commons (1900) and later 
incorporated in an Order in Council and amended from time to time. Wages and hours 
on contracts for construction are now regulated by the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 


ar:.. Except as otherwise noted, this Chapter has been revised under the direction of A. H. Brown, Deputy 
Minister, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


t Statistics and details of administration under this Act are given at pp. 265-267. 
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Act and Order in Council P.C. 2029 of Dec. 22, 1954. Hours of work on construction 
contracts are limited to eight per day and 44 per week, except in an emergency or in 
exceptional circumstances where exemption is granted by Order in Council; wages to be 
paid are those current for the type of work in the district or, if there are no current rates, 
fair and reasonable rates as determined by the Minister of Labour. 


Wages and hours of work on contracts for equipment and supplies are also regulate 
by Order in Council P.C. 2029. The hours of such work must be those fixed by the custom ~ 
of the trade in the district where the work is performed, or fair and reasonable hours. 
The wages must be current or fair and reasonable but in no event shall they be less than — 
those established by statute or regulation of the province in which the work is being 
performed. This Order in Council contains a clause prohibiting discrimination against any 
person in matters of employment because of that person’s race, national origin, colour 
or religion, or because he has made a complaint or given information with respect to such — 
alleged discrimination. 


Government Prevailing Rate Employees.*—Many departments and agencies of govern- 
ment employ non-office workers in public buildings, defence establishments, parks and — 
forests, experimental farms, canal operation, airports and government vessels, survey 
parties, special projects, etc. Such positions are exempt from the operations of the Civil 
Service Act and rates of pay are fixed by the Treasury Board in consultation with the | 
Department of Labour on the basis of prevailing private industry rates for comparable 
work in the employment area. Data used in the determination of these pay rates are 
secured from wage surveys made by Industrial Relations Officers of the Department of: 
Labour and wage research conducted by the Economics and Research Branch as well as 
from collective agreements and information supplied by some provincial Departments 
of Labour. 

The Fair Wages and Prevailing Rates Division of the Industrial Relations Branch 
also recommends rates of pay for 3,700 commissionaires employed by various government 
departments and agencies throughout Canada, provides wage data to assist certain Crown 
corporations in the preparation of their wage schedules, and gives assistance in the estab- 
lishment of class titles, job descriptions and the application of job evaluation techniques. 


Three sets of comprehensive Regulations have been established by the Treasury 
Board governing the hours of work, overtime, vacations, statutory holidays, sick leave, 
pensions, etc., for (1) prevailing rate workers generally employed, (2) ships’ officers and 
(3) ships’ crews. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act.—This legislation came f 
into effect by proclamation on Sept. 1, 1948, revoking the Wartime Labour Relations 
Regulations in effect since March 1944 and repealing the Industrial Disputes Investigation — 
Act which had been in force from 1907 until suspended by the Wartime Regulations in ~ 
1944. The Act protects proceedings commenced and decisions, orders and certifications © 
made ander the wartime legislation in so far as these involve services authorized by the Act. 


The Act applies only to industries within federal jurisdiction, viz., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, steamship lines and ferries, both international — 
and interprovincial, acrodromes and air transportation, radio broadcasting stations, and — 
works declared by Parliament to be for the general advantage of Canada or of two or more — 
provinces. However, the Act provides that provincial authorities if they so desire may 
enact similar legislation for application to employees within provincial jurisdiction and | 
make mutually satisfactory arrangements with the Federal Government for the adminis-_ 
tration of such legislation by the federal authorities. i 

In general, the Act in its important features provides that employees and employers 
shall have the right to organize and bargain collectively and that trade unions may be certi= > 
fied as bargaining agents for employee groups. Trade unions and employers are required, — 

4 


_ * Statistics on numbers and earnings of prevailing rate and other groups of federal employees exempt from th . 
Civil Service Act are given at pp. 118-125. 5 
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upon notice, to bargain collectively in good faith. The Act provides for invoking collective 
bargaining negotiations and for the mediation of conciliation officers and conciliation boards 
in reaching collective agreements. Employees may change bargaining agents at times 
under conditions specified in the Act which also prescribes conditions affecting the duration 
and renewal of collective agreements. Collective agreements are required to contain 
provision for the arbitration of disputes concerning the meaning or violation of such agree- 
ments and where such provision is lacking application may be made for its establishment. 
The Act prohibits unfair labour practices, i.e., the interference with or domination of trade 
unions by employers or interference, discrimination and coercion in trade union activity. 


The conditions that must be observed prior to strike and lockout action are provided for 


in the Act. Industrial inquiry commissions may be appointed to investigate industrial 
matters or disputes. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the provisions affecting the appointment of conciliation officers, conciliation 


P boards, industrial inquiry commissions, consent to prosecute, and complaints that the 


Act has been violated or that a party has failed to bargain in good faith. 


ep ay. a 


The Canada Labour Relations Board administers provisions concerning the certifica- 
tion of bargaining agents, the writing of a procedure into a collective agreement for the 
final settlement of disputes concerning the meaning or violation of such agreement, and 
the investigation of complaints made to the Minister that a party has failed to bargain 


collectively. 


Detailed statistics concerning activities under the Act may be found in the Annual 
Report of the Department of Labour. In brief, from Sept. 1, 1948, to Mar. 31, 1958, the 


Canada Labour Relations Board received 866 applications for certification, 541 of which 


were granted, 158 rejected, 160 withdrawn and seven were pending at the end of the 
period. Of the 537 industrial disputes dealt with under the conciliation provisions of the 
Act, 432 were settled by conciliation officers and conciliation boards, 44 were not settled, 
11 lapsed and 50 were pending at Mar. 31, 1958. 


Labour-Management Co-operation Service.—During World War II, production 
committees based on the principle of joint consultation between labour and management 
were established in many vital industries. Since 1947 the establishment of labour-manage- 
ment production committees in industry has been encouraged and assisted by the Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service, a section of the Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour. The number of active committees has grown from 526 in 1947 


_ to approximately 1,450. Their activities are directed towards such objects as better 


understanding between management and labour, improved production efficiency, improved 
quality, reduction of waste, accident prevention, good housekeeping, and reduction of 


- absenteeism. 


Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act.—This Act provides for the reinstate- 
ment in their civil employment of discharged members of the Armed Forces and other 


designated persons. It was originally passed in 1942 and revised in 1946 and is admin- 


istered by the Minister of Labour through the Unemployment Insurance Commission. 
In 1954, by the Veterans Benefit Act, the Act was made applicable to certain ex-members 


_ of the Special Force and to former members of the regular Forces who had served for a 
_ period not exceeding three years after July 5, 1950, and prior to July 1, 1955. 


Canada Fair Employment Practices Act.—This Act, which came into effect on 


| July 1, 1953, prohibits discrimination in employment based on race, colour, religion or 


national origin. It applies only to industries within federal jurisdiction—those covered 
by the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act (see p. 716). This law pro- 
hibits acts of discrimination by employers; discrimination by trade unions in regard to 
membership or employment; the use by employers of employment agencies which practise 


discrimination; and of advertisements or inquiries in connection with employment which 


express, directly or indirectly, any limitation, specification or preference as to race, colour, 
‘Teligion or national origin. ‘ 
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Female Employees Equal Pay Act.—This Act came into effect on Oct. 1, 1956, 
and applies to employers and employees engaged in works, undertakings or businesses 
coming within federal jurisdiction. The Act, in its principal provision, prohibits an 
employer from employing a female for any work at a rate of pay that is less than the rate 
at which a male is employed by that employer for identical or substantially identical 
work. 


Annual Vacations Act.—This Act was passed in January 1958 and became effective — 
by proclamation on Oct. 1, 1958. It provides a one-week vacation with pay for the first 
year of employment and a two-week vacation for subsequent years. Vacation pay is 
computed at 2 p.c. of wages, as defined in the Act, for a vacation of one week and 4 p.c. 
for a vacation of two weeks. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Labour Legislation 


Labour legislation in Canada is mainly a matter for the provincial legislatures as it 
usually deals with the contract of service between employer and employee, the contract — 
between members of a trade union which forms the basis of the union, or regulates condi- 
tions in local work places. The right to contract is a civil right and the British North 
America Act, which distributes legislative powers between the Parliament of Canada and 
the provincial legislatures, grants to the provinces power to enact laws in relation to 
“civil rights” and, with certain exceptions, ‘local works and undertakings”. In each 
province a Department of Labour (in Alberta, the Department of Industries and Labour) ~ 
is charged with the administration of labour laws. Legislation for the protection of miners - 
is administered by departments dealing with mines. 


Factory legislation and shops legislation in several of the provinces prohibit child 
labour, regulate the hours of work of women and young persons and provide for safety 
and health. Most provinces have minimum wage legislation and maximum hours laws, — 
legislation to ensure freedom of association, to promote collective bargaining and to provide 
for the settlement of industrial disputes, and legislation dealing with apprenticeship and 
the licensing of certain classes of workmen. The Industrial Standards Acts of Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario and Saskatchewan, the Labour Act of Alberta and the © 
Fair Wage Act of Manitoba enable the wages and hours of work agreed upon at a conference — 
of representatives of employers and employees in designated trades to be made the minimum — 
standards throughout the trade concerned. The Quebec Collective Agreement Act permits | 
collective agreements between employers and trade unions to be made binding on all in © 
the industry. The workmen’s compensation law in each province is administered by@ 
a board appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 


Provincial labour legislation enacted in 1958 is outlined in the following paragraphs. 


ete: 


Newfoundland.—An amendment to the Workmen’s Compensation Act empowered _ 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board to spend up to $25,000 annually to provide disabled — 
workmen with necessary academic or vocational training. 


Prince Edward Island.—The Trade Union Act was amended to set out a procedure ~ 
under which either the bargaining agent or the employer may, by notice, require the other — 
to meet for negotiation of a collective agreement after a union has been certified. Where a 
notice to negotiate has been given, the certified bargaining agent and the employer must, 4 
within 15 days from the date of notice or such time as both parties have agreed upon, meet — 
and commence bargaining and make every effort to conclude an agreement. Provision 4 
was also made, for the first time, authorizing the Minister of Labour, on the request of — 
either party or on his own discretion, to instruct a conciliation officer to assist the parties — 
to conclude an agreement. i 

An amendment to the Workmen's Compensation Act increased the maximum annual : 
earnings on which compensation is based from $2,700 to $3,000. The maximum monthly — 
amount payable to a widow and children was increased from $130 to $170, enabling — 
compensation to be paid in respect of a maximum of six children. a 


i 
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Nova Scotia.—The Vacation Pay Act which came into force on Jan. 1, 1959, provides, 
for the first time, for an annual vacation with pay of one week for all employees in the 
province, except independent contractors, domestic servants and persons employed in 
farming, lumbering and commercial fishing. A vacation stamp system is provided for 
workers in the construction industry who are not employed regularly by one employer. 
The vacation pay to be granted is 2 p.c. of the employee’s earnings. 


New Brunswick.—The Vacation Pay Act, passed in 1954 to provide for an annual 
vacation with pay of one week for workers in the mining and construction industry, was 

extended effective from June 30, 1958, to cover fish, fruit and vegetable packers. 

An amendment to the Workmen’s Compensation Act increased the rate of compensation 
for disability from 70 to 75 p.c. of earnings. The Legislature also authorized the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board to spend an increased amount for rehabilitation—$50,000 a year 
instead of $15,000. All widows’ pensions being paid according to the lower scales of 

_ benefits were raised to the current level of $50 a month, effective from June 1, 1958. 
; An amendment to the Trades Examination Act, which provides for the examination 
_ and certification of tradesmen in certain building trades on a voluntary basis, added the 
motor vehicle repair (mechanical) trade to the trades covered by the Act. 


Ontario.—The Labour Relations Act was amended to provide that where a collective 
agreement is for a term of not more than two years, application for a change in the bar- 
_ gaining agent may be made only during the last two months of its operation. Where the 
agreement is for a term of more than two years, application may be made during the 
twenty-third and twenty-fourth months of its operation or during the two months preceding 
_ any anniversary date or the two months preceding the termination of the agreement. 
__ The Trench Excavators Protection Act passed in 1954 was amended to provide that a 
trench must be inspected at least once in each eight-hour period as long as any person is 
working in or near the trench. 
An amendment to the Workmen’s Compensation Act raised the lump sum payable to 
the widow immediately on the death of the workman from $200 to $300. The allowance 
for burial expenses was also increased from $200 to $300. 


: 


Manitoba.—An amendment to the Labour Relations Act makes the Act, with some 
modifications, applicable to specified Crown corporations. The amendment sets up a 
special procedure for dealing with disputes involving employees of Crown corporations 
after a conciliation officer has tried and failed to effect a settlement. Employees of Crown 
corporations are prohibited from going on strike where the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
has declared that uninterrupted operations are ‘‘essential to the health and well-being of 

_the people of the province, or of some of them’. The Corporations brought under the 
Act are: Manitoba Power Commission, the Manitoba Telephone Commission, the Manitoba 
Hydro-Electric Board, the Winnipeg Electric Company and the Liquor Control Com- 
mission and their employees. 

An amendment to the Workmen’s Compensation Act raises compensation to a widow 
from $50 to $65 a month and that of a child living with the widow from $20 to $25 a month. 
This applies to all widows and children receiving compensation regardless of the date on 

_ which the death of the workman occurred. 


| Saskatchewan.—The Annual Holidays Act was amended to increase the minimum 

annual vacation with pay to three weeks each year after five years of service with one 
employer. For employees with less than five years of service but with at least one year, 
the vacation with pay remains at two weeks.‘ 

The Hours of Work Act was amended to authorize the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
to issue regulations applicable to any class of employment limiting working time in any 
one day to 12 hours. The Act does not set absolute limits on hours of work, but provides 
that time and one-half must be paid for work after eight hours in a day and 44 hours in 
-& week. “i 


i 
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British Columbia.—The application of the Semi-monthly Payment of Wages Act 
was extended by Order in Council in December 1957 to a number of service industries and 
occupations, wholesale and retail trade, the transportation and taxi-cab industry, and 
office occupations. The Act previously covered the mining, manufacturing, construction, 
fishing, and hotel and catering industries, and the outside employees of municipal corpora- 
tions. It requires employees to be paid, at least as often as semi-monthly, wages earned 
up to a day not more than eight days prior to date of payment. It covers only employees 
earning less than $4,000 under a yearly contract. 


Regulations of Wages and Hours of Labour under Industrial Standards 
Legislation and the Quebec Collective Agreement Act.—The Industrial Standards 
Acts of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario and Saskatchewan and the Labour Act 
of Alberta provide that wages and hours agreed upon at a conference of representatives — 
of employers and employees, called by the Minister of Labour or his representative, may 
be made legally binding by Order in Council on the industry in the area concerned. The — 
Nova Scotia Act applies only to construction work at Halifax, Dartmouth and Sydney. 


In Nova Scotia, 13 schedules of hours and wages for individual building trades were 
in force during the year ended Mar. 31, 1957. 


In New Brunswick, four schedules for individual building trades were in force during 
the year ended Mar. 31, 1957. 


In Quebec, under the Collective Agreement Act, hours and wages and also apprentice- 
ship, vacations with pay and family allowances provisions, established by a collective — 
agreement voluntarily entered into by employers and unions or groups of employees, may 
be made legally binding by Order in Council on all employers and employees in the 
industry in the district covered by the agreement, if the parties are sufficiently represent- 
ative of the industry. At Mar. 31, 1957, 102 agreements covering 262,177 workers and 
27,745 employers had been generalized to apply either throughout the province or to a 
certain district. The agreements in force throughout the province apply to the following — 
industries: building materials, the manufacture of women’s cloaks and suits, dresses, 
millinery, ladies handbags, men’s and boys’ clothing, men’s and boys’ hats and caps, 
men’s and boys’ shirts, fine gloves and work gloves, shoes, furniture, paint, corrugated 
and uncorrugated paper boxes, the tanning industry, the elevator construction industry, — 
and the casket manufacturing industry. Other agreements concern industries in.particular 
cities or parts of the province including all building trades and printing trades in large — 
urban centres and many rural districts. 


In Ontario, there were 126 wages and hours schedules in force at Mar. 31, 1957— 
Throughout the province schedules were in effect for cloakmakers, the men’s and boys’ 
clothing industry, men’s and boys’ hats and caps, the millinery industry and the hard 
furniture industry. In the construction industry 53 schedules, each for a single trade in a 
single locality, covered one or more trades in 26 zones. Four schedules were in effect for 
certain zones in the retail gasoline service industry, and barbers had schedules in 64 zones. 


In Manitoba, Part II of the Fair Wage Act provides similar machinery for fixing wages 
and hours in any business, trade or undertaking except agriculture. Orders in Council 
under this legislation have been passed fixing wages and hours in the barbering and hair- 
dressing trades. 


In Saskatchewan, 22 schedules were in effect at Mar. 31, 1957. The schedule for — 
barbers covered the whole province; others applied to bakers and bakery salesmen, car-_ 
penters, electrical workers, painters, shoe repairers and beauty culture operators in one — 
or more areas, 


In Alberta, 28 schedules were in effect during 1957. These governed, in one or more 
areas, bakers and bakery salesmen, certain individual building trades, dairy employees, — 
garage and service-station workers, radio service, laundry and dry-cleaning employees 


and barbers. 4 
OE 


. 
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Regulation of Hours and Annual Holidays.—Five provinces—Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia—have statutes that either place absolute 
limits on working hours or require time and one-half the regular rate to be paid if work 
is continued after specified limits. There is, in addition, an Act of limited application in 
Quebec. In the provinces that have no special hours-of-work legislation, the only statutory 
regulation of hours, apart from that described on p. 720 under the Industrial Standards 
Acts and the Quebec Collective Agreement Act, is that imposed by factories Acts, mines 
Acts and, in Newfoundland, an Act governing shops. In New Brunswick and Quebec 


_the limits imposed by the factories Acts apply only to women and boys under 18 years of 


age. Several minimum wage Acts give authority for the regulation of hours as well as 
of wages. 


In Ontario there is a maximum eight-hour day and 48-hour week with certain excep- 
tions. In Alberta the maximum daily and weekly hours in the cities of Calgary, Edmonton, 
Lethbridge and Medicine Hat are eight and 44; in the remainder of the province they 


_ are eight and 48. In British Columbia hours are limited to eight in a day and 44 in a 


week. In these three provinces the Acts apply to most workers except farm labourers 
and domestic servants. In Saskatchewan the Act requires time and one-half to be paid for 
work after eight hours daily and 44 hours weekly and applies to workers in all industries 
except agriculture and domestic service. A Manitoba Act covering most industrial 
workers in the province requires time and one-half to be paid for work done after eight 
hours in a day and after 48 hours in a week for men and 44 hours for women. In all 
provinces that have Acts regulating hours, longer hours may be worked in an emergency or 
by permission of the administrative authority. 


Seven provinces—Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and British Columbia—have legislation in effect providing for annual holidays with pay 
for workers in most industries, and New Brunswick has legislation requiring annual holidays 
in the mining and construction industries and for fish, fruit and vegetable packers. In 
all these provinces except British Columbia and Saskatchewan, workers are entitled to a 
one-week holiday with pay after a year of employment. A two-week holiday is given in 
British Columbia and Saskatchewan after a year of employment, in Alberta after two 
years and in Manitoba after three. A three-week holiday is required in Saskatchewan 
after five years of service with the same employer. A worker employed for less than a 
year is entitled, in Quebec, to a half-day for each month of employment and, in Saskat- 
chewan, to one day for each month. Coal miners in Alberta are entitled to a one-day 
holiday with pay for every 20 days worked in a month but not more than two weeks 
in a year. 

Farm workers are excluded from the holiday provisions in all provinces, and domestic 
servants in all but Manitoba and Saskatchewan. In addition, Quebec exempts forest 
operations workers, public corporation employees, salesmen, janitors and watchmen, and 
certain part-time workers. Ontario exempts professional workers, salesmen, and funeral 
directors and embalmers. Manitoba and Saskatchewan exempt ranch and market garden 
employees, and British Columbia exempts professional workers and horticultural workers. 


Minimum Wage Regulations.—In Nova Scotia the minimum wage law applies 
only to women. In Ontario, though the Act applies to both sexes, Orders apply only to 
women. In Newfoundland, New Brunswick, Manitoba, Alberta and British Columbia 
there are separate Orders for men and women but in British Columbia most Orders cover 
both sexes. In Quebec and Saskatchewan all Orders apply to both sexes. 


Table 1 shows the minimum rates in effect in December 1958 for several classes of 
establishment in the principal cities. In Newfoundland, New Brunswick, British Columbia 
and, with respect to men in Manitoba, the rates set are for the entire province. Elsewhere 
rates vary according to zone. ‘ 
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1._Minimum Wage Rates for Experienced Workers in Certain Cities, by Sex, 
December 1958 


eee 8 ee 
_———————————— SSS SSS 


St. . Saint eae . Ed- Van- 
Item and Type , Halifax, Montreal,| Toronto,|Winnipeg,| Regina, 
of Establishment eae N.S. sou Que. Ont. Man. Sask. ariel “B.C. 


Maximum hours per 
Beek > phichitho Meads 48 4s | seco | 48 {| gf i} 4a 44 44 


rates apply. 44 
cts. per $ cts. per | cts. per $ cts. per $ $ cts. per 
hour | per week| hour hour |per week] hour | per week] per week) hour 
Ha @bOries hers somecrateere M. 50 -—— 652 60 — 60 30 30 75 
F. 35 21.60 50 60 22 58 30 28 60 
Laundries, etc......... M 50 — — 60 _ 60 30 30 75 
35 21.60 50 60 22 58 30 28 75 
Shopsc.. Sine kak M.| 450 = MS 60 — 60 30 30 65 
F. 35 21.60 50 60 22 58 30 28 65 
Hotels, restaurants, M. 50 _— — 553 — 60 30 30 65 
ete. F. 35 21.60 45 55 22 58 30 28 65 
Beauty parlours....... M. 50 — — 60 _— 60 30 30 35.004 
F. 35 21.60 50 60 22 58 30 28 35.004 
Theatresandamuse- M.| — 50 ee a 60 Sh 60 30 30 | 18.004 
ment places. F. 35 21.60 50 60 22 58 30 28 18.004 ~ 
OMICeSa yee ee ccs M. 50 — — 60 — 60 30 30 75 
F. 35 21.60 50 60 22 58 30 28 75 
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theatres; 60 hours in hotels. _ 2 Applies only to canning or processing of fish, vegetables or fruit. 3 Chauf- 
feurs, watchmen, stationary enginemen and firemen 60 cents; bell boys 35 cents. 4 Dollars per week. 


1 Rates apply to 48 or 54 hours in factories; 48 hours in offices; 54 hours in laundries, shops, beauty bans and 


Section 2.—The Labour Force 


The current pace of economic activity in Canada necessitates constant planning and 


study. To the labour leader, the business man, the social administrator and the legislator, 


this pace requires a continuous process of plan-revision. To provide up-to-date and reliable 
information concerning the Canadian labour force, a current and periodic analysis of the 
state of employment in Canada was organized. A labour force survey, on a sample basis, 
was conducted in the autumn of 1945 and quarterly surveys were carried on until November 
1952, when the survey was placed on a monthly basis. A multi-stage area sample was 
used involving the selection of progressively smaller sample areas and ultimately of house- 
holds. Random methods of choice were used at every stage of selection so that all members 
of the population had an equal chance of inclusion. The present sample covers over 
35,000 households in more than 130 different areas of Canada; these include 34 cities 
having a population of 30,000 or over in 1951 as well as some smaller urban centres and 
various rural areas. The estimates of the labour force are restricted to the civilian labour 
force; net strength of the Armed Forces is obtainable directly from official sources. Inmates 
of institutions and Indians living on reserves are excluded. 


The labour force surveys provide a classification of persons 14 years of age or over 
on the basis of their activity during the week that precedes the beginning of the survey, 
and who had jobs or were seeking work during the survey week. These divisions of the 
labour force are defined as follows:— 

(1) Persons with Jobs.—This category comprises: (a) persons at work—those who did any 


work for pay or profit or who did unpaid work which contributed to the running of a farm 


or business operated by a relative; and (b) persons with jobs but not at work—those who 
had jobs but did not work because of illness, bad weather, vacation, industrial dispute or 
temporary layoff with definite instructions to return to work within 30 days of the time of 
being laid off. Persons who worked part of the survey week and also looked for work are 
classed as ‘‘persons with jobs’’. 
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(2) Persons without Jobs and Seeking Work.—This classification includes those persons 
who were looking for work during the survey week and did not work. Persons who were 
temporarily away from their jobs during the whole of the survey week seeking other work 
were considered as without jobs and were included in this category. In addition to those 
who were actively looking for work, this classification includes persons who would have 
looked for work, except that they were temporarily ill, were on indefinite or prolonged 
layoff, or believed that no work was available. 


Information relating to the population 14 years of age or over not in the labour force 
is also collected. Persons not in the labour force include such groups as those going to 
school or keeping house in their own homes, persons who are permanently unable to work 


_ because of old age or other reason, and persons who are retired or voluntarily idle. Persons 


such as housewives, students and others who worked part time are classed as ‘persons with 
jobs” or, if looking for work, they are classed as “persons without jobs and seeking work’”’. 

The estimates derived from the labour force surveys are subject to sampling error. 
In general the percentage of error tends to decrease as the size of the estimate increases. 


The chances are about 19 out of 20 that the difference between the estimate and the figure 


which would have been obtained from a complete count is less than that shown below. 


Size of Estimate Sampling Variability 
OL Pat cust ee tee es ee ee ee te 8,000 
URN EERELS See one fo Cpe Oe a) a ae a 11,000 
RN PAAR Se WE chs dey ge ake tek a ea 24,000 
al al Naat ol alae a ache ie dole ia Bt CO a Og a a 33,000 
gL Bs IS ORS Bee ASS Ne ee one ars 58, 000 


Data in Table 2 for June 1, 1946 to 1958, are compiled from labour force surveys 
conducted in late May or early June of those years. The information for years before 
1946 is taken from estimates based upon 1931 and 1941 Census material rearranged 
according to the definitional system used in the labour force surveys, the revised census 
data being linked with the June 1946 survey on the basis of monthly and annual employ- 
ment and unemployment figures. 


2.—Estimates of the Civilian Labour Force and its Main Components, June 1, 1939-58 


Nore.—Figures do not include persons in institutions and Indians on reserves. Figures for 1951-58 inclusive 
have been revised since the publication of the 1957-58 Year Book. 
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Civilian Labour Force (14 years of age or over) 


pee Persons 
Spalian Persons with Jobs not in the 
1 ation To] Persons Labour 
Year (14veare Non-agriculture without Total Force 
ah #0 Agr Total Jobs and | Labour | (14 years 
erovrer) Paid Total | waltuee (with Seeking Force of age 
Workocs Other! | (non-agri- jobs) Work or over) 
culture) 
"000 000 000 000 000 000 000 000 7000 
Mua Oreas. Secs 8,122 2,079 662 2,741 1,379 4,120 529 4,649 3,473 
A a 8,140 2,197 643 2,840 1,344 4,184 423 4,607 3,533 
OE Natuarl ian 8,056 2,566 481 3,047 1,224 4,271 195 4,466 3,590 
Rone POLI. Ye 8,085 2,801 494 3,295 1,139 4,434 135 4,569 3,516 
LOLS a ane | 7,871 2,934 439 3,373 1,118 4,491 76 4,567 3,304 
oy Bhan Rae ery: 7,920 2,976 373 3,349 1,136 4,485 63 4,548 3,312 
hy ee 8,048 2,937 366 3,303 1,144 4,447 We 4,520 3,528 
PpaGare. feo c 8,768 2,986 481 3, 467 1271 4,738 124 4,862 3,906 
BSAy at. Ss 8,993 3,139 551 3,690 1,172 4,862 92 4,954 4,039 
ARE oe... occ cs 9,123 8,225 543 3,768 1,186 4,954 81 5,035 | 4,088" 
Bee siecle co ce 9,254 3,326 551 3,877 1,114 4,991 101 5,092 4,162 
MODE) SASS own 9,610 3,429 561 3,990 1,066 5,056 142 5,198 4,412 
IS scarce Se 9,696 3,625 539 4,164 991 5,190 81 5, 236 4,460 
“A 9,933 8,795 517 4,312 927 5,239 105 5,344 4,589 
ES Ae er 10,127 3, 842 531 4,373 898 5,271 115 5,386 4,741 
Oe 10,362 8, 825 537 4,362 893 §,255 221 5,476 4,886 
MOR sass... 10,571 3,977 521 4,498 873 5,371 214 5,585 4,986 
Bpposee LO 10,771 4,219 534 4,753 819 5,572 166 5,738 5,033 
i oitarisht. sai o.¥ 11,066 4,450 552 5,002 772 5,774 196 5,970 5,096 
oe i 4 4,493 518 5,011 739 5,750 370 6,120 §,213 
1 Employers, ‘own-account’ and unpaid family workers. 2N ewfoundland included from 1950. 
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Main Characteristics of the Civilian Labour Force, 1946-58.—At the beginning 
of June 1958 the civilian non-institutional population 14 years of age or over was 11,333,000, 
an increase of 29 p.c. over the June 1, 1946, population of 8,768,000. In the same period 
the civilian labour force increased 26 p.c. from 4,862,000 to 6,120,000. The proportion 
of the population 14 years of age or over in the labour force at the beginning of June 1958 
was 54.0 p.c. as compared with 55.5 p.c. in June 1946. A higher average school-leaving — 
age and an increased proportion of the population in the age group 65 years or over were 
mainly responsible for this decrease in the rate of labour-force participation. The effect 
of these factors was modified by the increased proportion of married women having jobs 
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outside the home. 


Persons with jobs increased 21 p.c. to 5,750,000 at the beginning of June 1958 from 
4,738,000 in 1946. Employment in agriculture declined continuously over the period 
from 1,271,000 in 1946 to 739,000 in 1958, a decrease of 42 p.c. Non-agricultural employ- 
ment, on the other hand, increased 45 p.c. from 3,467,000 in 1946 to 5,011,000 in 1958; 
paid workers employed in non-agricultural industries increased by 50 p.c. from 1946 to 
1958. The number of persons without jobs and seeking work fluctuated over the period; 
the proportion of the labour force in this category at the beginning of June 1958 was 6.0 p.c. 


as compared with 2.6 p.c. at June 1, 1946. 
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The number of persons not in the labour force at the beginning of June 1958 was 
5,213,000, a figure 33 p.c. higher than on June 1, 1946. The increase in this category was 
most marked for students. 


While the proportion of males 14 years of age or over in the labour force decreased 
from an average of 85.2 p.c. in 1946 to 81.7 p.c. in 1958, the proportion of females in the 
labour force showed an increase over the period from 24.7 p.c. to 26.3 p.c. Of the total 
females with jobs, an average of 27.2 p.c. in 1946 were married women ; this proportion 
rose steadily year by year, reaching 43.5 p.c. in 1958. 


The decline in agricultural employment relative to the population was large for both 
males and females. In 1946, 23.4 p.c. of the male population 14 years of age or over was 
employed in agriculture; by 1958 the proportion had dropped to 11.6 p.c. The decrease 
for females was relatively greater. Both males and females showed increases in the 
percentage of the population in non-agricultural employment even though for males the 
labour force participation rate decreased and the percentage of persons without jobs and 
seeking work doubled. The proportion of males not in the labour force increased from 
14.8 p.c. in 1946 to 18.3 p.c. in 1958; students advanced from 5.5 p.c. to 6.8 p.c. during the 
period. For females, the proportion not in the labour force decreased from 75.3 piecin 
1946 to 73.7 p.c. in 1958. Females keeping house increased from 63.2 p.c. in 1946 to 66.7 
p.c. in 1953 and then dropped back to 63.2 p.c. by 1958. Females attending school 
increased over the period from 5.1 p.c. to 6.1 p.c. while the remainder of the category 
decreased from 7.0 p.c. to 4.4 p.c. 


In 1946, 14.1 p.c. of the males and 14.4 p.c. of the females 14 years of age or over 
were in the 14-to-19-year age group. These percentages decreased gradually for five years, 
held steady for some time and in the following two years gave indication of increasing in 
line with the wartime increase in the birth rate. The proportion of males and females 
aged 65 years or over increased from under 10 p.c. in 1946 to about 11 p.c. in 1958, but 
there was little change during the period in the relative size of the 20-to-64-year group. 


3.—Percentage Distribution of the Population 14 Years of Age or Over in Labour Force and 
Non-labour Force Categories, by Sex, 1946-58 


Nore.—Percentages are annual averages; those for 1946-52, inclusive, are based on estimates from quarterly 
surveys and those for 1953-58 on monthly estimates. 
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Labour Force Not in Labour Force 

Popu- 
lation With Jobs Without 

Sex and Year | (14 years |———————_ Jobs Females | Persons 

or rae Non- and Total Keeping | Going to| Other! Total 
over) anita agri- Seeking House School 
psy culture Work 
Males— 

HO4 Gentes: ce 100.0 23.4 59.0 256 85.2 5.5 9.3 14.8 
Key ee See 100.0 21.5 61.8 1.8 85.1 5.3 9.6 14.9 
POAR AI 2s 100.0 2191 62.1 1.9 85.1 Dae 9.7 14.9 
1040 2. Ceri 100.0 20.9 61.8 2.4 85.1 5.0 9.9 14.9 
TBO ee Bessie 100.0 19.5 61.6 2.9 84.0 Sil 10.9 16.0 
195 15..).8'. ee 100.0 17.8 64.3 1.8 83.9 5.0 ile legit 16.1 
BOb2 Sse 100.0 16.6 64.6 2a2 83.4 5.4 2 16.6 
B53 ds by te ox 100.0 16.1 64.4 2.4 82.9 5.6 11.5 Alpes 
Che aS gar aa 100.0 16.2 62.0 4.0 82.2 5.8 12.0 17.8 
1GbRs. 2.2 ee 100.0 14.8 - 63.5 308 82.1 6.0 11.9 17.9 
AQOG SCs ec oe We 100.0 13.6 65.7 2.9 82.2 6.2 11.6 17.8 
i geet oe 100.0 12.7 65.5 4.1 82.3 6:5 11.4 Lied 
Ft ah ee See 100.0 11.6 63.8 6.3 Slay 6.8 ‘ia es 18.3 

Females— 

BAG Asc. Ae 100.0 3.6 20.6 0.5 24.7 63.2 51 7.0 75.3 
ey a oe 100.0 ane 20.5 0.4 24.1 64.7 5x0 6.2 75.9 
EL en ee 100.0 Ti 20.4 0.4 23.5 65.3 ip 6.0 76.5 
a eee Be 100.0 22 21.0 0.4 23.6 65.9 4.9 5.6 76.4 
AOSD. 2. So 100.0 1.6 2171 0.5 2302 65.9 5.0 5.9 76.8 


1Includes mainly retired persons, persons voluntarily idle, and persons petmanently unable or too old to work. 
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3.—Percentage Distribution of the Population 14 Years of Age or Over in Labour Force and. 


Non-labour Force Categories, by Sex, 1946-58—Concluded 
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Labour Force Not in Labour Force 

Popu- —— 

lation With Jobs Without 
Sex and Year | (14 years Jobs Females | Persons 

or het. Non- and Total Keeping | Going to| Other! Total 
over) i agri- Seeking House School 
Mochied culture Work 
Females—concl. 

LOI Beit cr 100.0 1.5 2156 0.4 Pi 66.1 4.9 5.5 76.5 
fO52— 22%, Seb 2 100.0 1.3 22.0 0.4 Hee | 65.7 4.9 Sad 76.3 
OB Seer tect ket 100.0 0.8 22.3 0.3 23.4 66.7 o.0 4.6 76.6 
NODS eet. 100.0 0.8 22.3 0.6 234 66.5 5.3 4.5 76.3 
19554.Bem. ness 100.0 0.7 22.6 0.6 23.9 66.0 5.5 4.6 76.1 
105 Gere base 100.0 0.7 DEY 0.5 24.9 64.9 5.5 4.7 Tbe 
MOS at eee ste 100.0 0.7 24.6 0.5 2055 63.9 5.7 4.6 74.2 
1958 eo tes ee 100.0 0.9 24.5 0.9 26.3 63.2 6.1 4.4 loon 


1 Includes mainly retired persons, persons voluntarily idle, and persons permanently unable or too old to work. 


4.—Percentage Distribution of the Population 14 Years of Age or Over in the Labour 
Force, by Age Group and Sex, 1946-58 


(See headnote to Table 3.) 
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Males Females 
Year 14-19 20-64 65 Years All 14-19 20-64 65 Years All 

Years Years or Over Ages Years Years or Over Ages 
1946. 020. See 14.1 76.1 9.8 100.0 14.4 76.1 9.5 100.0 
TOA) Se shen: Stee eet cee 13.8 7620 9.9 100.0 14.0 76.2 9.8 100.0 
OARS oo aia, bareetae es met ree REE) 76.3 10.2 100.0 1326 76.4 10.0 100.0 
1949), 2 OY A TERR eee 8 13.2 76.3 10.5 100.0 13.3 76.5 10.2 100.0 
BODO Ss) eee nea toad 76.2 10.7 100.0 toe 76.5 10.4 100.0 
JOR T= A abl, seein eae pes 12.8 76.3 10.9 100.0 12.8 76.6 10.6 100.0 
1 GOs)? inept eta ai ma Sk ms Ar Te We 76.3 11.0 100.0 12.7 76.6 10.7 100.0 
WO5Sicc.c edo Sal emo reper 127. 76.3 0 100.0 12.6 76.6 10.8 100.0 
TO 54.5 snc eeteecrat ree eters 1 di 7602 shee 100.0 12.6 76.5 10.9 100.0 
ODD tak occ oe eee ores 1227 76.2 alii 100.0 12.7 76.3 11.0 100.0 
1956 s.c oc. NO ee ee 12.8 76.1 11.1 100.0 12.8 yiinet 11.1 100.0 
NOG nee Ce en acti ee lesan 76.0 10.9 100.0 13.0 75.9 Tie 100.0 
TOS See ee ee eee es 135 iat 10.8 100.0 13.3 75.6 Aiea 100.0 


5.—Percentages of Females with Jobs, Married and Other Than Married, in Agriculture, 
in Non-agriculture, and in All Industries, 1946-58 


(See headnote to Table 3.) 
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4 Agriculture Non-agriculture All Industries 
ear ——_ — 

Married Other Total Married Other Total Married Other Total 
TO4GR Riker. Bes cee 54.2 45.8 100.0 22.5 Wad 100.0 27.2 72.8 100.0 
NOT? Men st Paar e fee Dome 46.9 100.0 22.4 AUS 100.0 26.6 73.4 100.0 
1O4ASeeS Fe es 56.5 43.5 100.0 23.7 76.3 100.0 2100 i230 100.0 
1O4OMEE oe. oak 55.3 44,7 100.0 2528 74.9 100.0 28.0 72.0 100.0 
1950P% =e. cee 59.6 40.4 100.0 26.8 ove 100.0 29.1 70.9 100.0 
1ORISS ee cee 61.7 38.3 100.0 28.2 (hibetes 100.0 30.3 69.7 100.0 
{O50 Fy Cer eee 60.5 39.5 100.0 30.0 70.0 100.0 SLAG 68.3 100.0 
1053 eee See 51.3 48.7 100.0 32.8 67.2 100.0 ooa0 66.5 100.0 
OR AEE ce cee tes 52.9 (Wes ki 100.0 34.8 65.2 100.0 35.4 64.6 100.0 
LOD 5 eee ee 50.8 49.2 100.0 37.0 63.0 100.0 37.4 62.6 100.0 
LObGRE Se ate bias 2.0 100.0 38.8 61.2 100.6 39.3 60.7 100.0 
LOD TORE hh Ae ae 59.5 ; 
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Section 3.—Employment, Earnings and Hours* 


Subsection 1.—Historical Commentary 


Monthly reports on employment have been furnished for many years to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics by establishments usually employing 15 persons or over in the following 
major industrial divisions: forestry; mining; manufacturing; construction; transportation, 
storage and communication; public utility operation ; trade; finance, insurance and real 
estate; and certain branches of the service industry, mainly hotels and restaurants, laundries 

and dry-cleaning plants, recreational and business services, The surveys relate to all 
sectors of the eight industrial divisions first named. To supplement the employment 
record that goes back to 1921, monthly statistics of weekly payroll disbursements have 
been collected since 1941, permitting calculation of per capita weekly wages and salaries. 
Subsequently, these series were carried back, on an annual basis only, to 1939. The current 
survey was further extended in the late months of the War to include information on 
earnings and hours of wage-earners for whom industrial establishments can furnish statistics 
_ of hours actually worked and paid for during periods of absence. Commencing in 1946, 
monthly figures of employment have been published separately for men and women. 
_ Additional and more detailed data on earnings and hours of work of both wage-earners and 
_ salaried employees are collected annually from manufacturers for one week in the autumn; 
this series yields separate figures for men and women in the two categories, 


The statistics obtained monthly since 1941 relate to all paid workers on the staffs 
of respondents and their pay for services rendered or during absence-with-pay in their 
last pay periods in the month, except that casual employees on strength for less than one 
day in the pay period are omitted. Statistics for owners are excluded by definition, even 
though they receive part of the return on their investment in the form of salaries. The 
earnings include wage and ‘salary payments for straight-time and overtime work, shift 
differentials, regularly paid production, incentive and cost-of-living bonuses and com- 
missions. Payrolls and hours reported for periods exceeding one week are reduced to 
weekly equivalents. 

Although the surveys are restricted to establishments usually employing 15 persons or 

more, they include high but variable proportions of all paid workers at work in the covered 
| industries as enumerated in the 1951 Census. The estimates of coverage range from 
45 p.c. in the included service groups to 92 p.c. in manufacturing and 96 p.c. in mining, 
with the industrial composite figure relating to 79 p.c. of the total number in the industries 
surveyed. It is also estimated that the establishments contributing to the monthly 
record employed 62 p.c. of the total number of paid workers enumerated in all industries, 
_ including those in agriculture, fishing and trapping, education, health, government and 
other services excluded from the surveys, as well as employees of small establishments 
_ jn the covered industries for which monthly data cannot be obtained. 


Industrial employment, payrolls and per capita earnings generally reached all-time 
high levels in 1957, although evidences of weakness in some fields as compared with 
recently preceding years then became apparent, particularly in the latter months. The 
annual index of employment (1949=100) was 122.9, having risen almost without interrup- 
tion from 1939 when the figure was 60.1. The increase in payrolls in the same period 
_ was even more noteworthy. The 1957 index (also on the 1949 base) was 194.5, greatly 
: exceeding that of 32.9 in 1939. Average weekly wages and salaries mounted from $23.44 
| 


in that year to $67.70 in 1957, or by almost 289 p.c., while the consumer price index 
advanced from 63.2 to 121.9 in 1957. Income tax rates also increased substantially. 
The upward movement in employment and earnings during the 18-year period extended 
in greater or lesser degree to all industries surveyed and to all areas. The increase in 
_ employment in manufacturing was nearly 107 p.c., and that in the durable goods com- 
| ponent, 171 p.c. Particularly impressive advances from 1939 took place in public utility 
_ operation, construction, services and trade. The gains in the period generally are asso- 
| ciated not only with a rising standard of living but also with a growing population. 


* Prepared in the Employment Section, Labour Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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ANNUAL AVERAGE INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT, 
BY INDUSTRIAL GROUP, 1952 AND 1957 
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Index numbers of industrial employment are available for men and women separately 
since 1949. The generally upward movement to 1957 extended to both sexes, interrupted 
only in 1954 when the figure for men fell from 1953 by 4.1 points to 109.8, and for women — 


by 1.7 points to 109.9. During most of the period, the growth of employment for men w. 


as 


relatively larger than for women, but in 1957 the index for the latter averaged 123.6 as 
against 122.7 for men. Differences in the levels of activity in industries employing larger 
or smaller proportions of men and women are mainly responsible for the moderate variations 


shown in the indexes for the two sexes. 


A monthly record of average hourly and weekly wages of hourly rated wage-earners 
has been available since the beginning of 1945. Since then, substantial increases in the 


averages have taken place in all industries and areas, accompanied by widespread declin 


in the length of the work week. Particularly marked reductions in hours have taken pla 
in manufacturing, in which overtime was an important factor during the war years. 


es 
ce 
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‘notable exception to the general lowering in the averages of hours worked as compared 
with 1945 is the construction industry, which had been adversely affected in the early — 
months of the man-hours and hourly earnings record by shortages of labour and materials. 


From 1945 to 1957, average hourly earnings in manufacturing have risen by 131 p. 


Cc. 


to $1.60. Although the 1957 average in plants producing non-durable manufactured 
goods was lower at $1.47 than the figure of $1.73 in the durable goods group, it may be 


noted that, since the record was established, the increase in the former amounted 


tor 


141 p.c. as compared with 125 p.c. in the latter. This disparity in rate of gain was caused 
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in part by marked expansion in employment in the interval in the higher-pay compo- 
nents of the light manufacturing industries, such as oil refining, pulp and paper products 
and printing and publishing. 


Subsection 2.—_Employment and Weekly Earnings, 1957 


The 1957 average index numbers of industrial employment and payrolls were 2.3 p.c. 
and 7.8 p.c., respectively, above those for 1956, previously the maximum figures. How- 
ever, the trend in both indexes had turned downward towards the end of the year and 
employment at Dec. 1 in the establishments surveyed was 2.5 p.c. below the level of 12 


manths earlier, although it was higher than in the same period in 1955 and earlier years. 


With the weakening of employment, the underlying movement of the general payroll 
figure was downward in the latter part of 1957; the Dec. 1 index exceeded that for 1956 
by only 2 p.c. while at the beginning of the year it had been more than 11 p.c. higher. 
Average weekly wages and salaries rose by 5.5 p.c. in 1957 over 1956, reaching an 
all-time high of $67.70. The increase was about average for the postwar years and equalled 
that of 1956 over 1955. In terms of purchasing power, however, the rise in weekly earnings 


in 1957 was little more than half as great as the increase between 1955 and 1956, consumer 


prices having increased more sharply in the later period. 


Employment for women showed a larger percentage increase in 1957 than was reported 
for men, the general index for the latter rising 1.8 p.c. and for women 3.9 p.c. over 1956. 
In manufacturing, the gains for workers of the two sexes differed only slightly. On the 
whole, women made up 22.6 p.c. of the reported staffs in 1957, a fractionally higher pro- 
portion than in immediately preceding years. 


Employment by Industry.—Employment in most divisions of the goods-producing 
industries rose slightly in the early months of 1957 but the trend turned downward in all 
divisions except mining before the end of the year. On the other hand, the general move- 
ment in the service-producing category continued upward throughout 1957. 


The timing of the cyclical downturns in activity in the goods-producing divisions 
differed from industry to industry. The durable goods sector of manufacturing was the 
first to show declines. The peak in the seasonally adjusted employment index was reached 
towards the end of 1956, followed by declines throughout 1957.. By Dec. 1, employment 
in durables was 6 p.c. below the level of a year earlier. Staffs declined throughout 1957 
in the electrical apparatus, wood, and iron and steel groups but the trend in transportation 
equipment did not move definitely downward until the autumn. The Dec. 1 figure was 
5 p.c. lower than at the same date of 1956. Non-ferrous metal and non-metallic mineral 


| products also showed small year-to-year reductions in employment at the end of 1957. 


The curtailment in plants producing non-durable manufactured goods came later 


_ than the recession in the durable goods sector. Employment in the group as a whole in 
| the first seven months of 1957 rose slightly from the levels reached in the latter part of 


1956, the downturn occurring late in the summer. The declines in three component groups 
of the non-durable division (rubber, textile and paper products) began earlier, however, 
and employment in these industries was 7 p.c. or 8 p.c. lower at Dec. 1, 1957, than at the 
same date of 1956. Late in the year, a larger-than-seasonal decline was reported in 
clothing. The trend of employment in chemical and petroleum and coal products also 


_ turned downward late in 1957 but the Dec. 1 indexes for these industries were higher than 


TT Rm 


a year earlier. Little change was recorded in the 1957 basic situation in foods and bever- 
ages, leather goods, printing and publishing and miscellaneous manufacturing groups, 
with most variations of consequence explicable in terms of seasonal factors. 


Mining was the only industry division in the goods-producing class in which employ- 
ment showed no definite downturn during 1957. Employment in the metal mining group 
tended to rise, mainly because of the doubling of employment in uranium mining during 
the year. There were substantial declines in the numbers employed in diamond drilling 
and prospecting in the metals field. In fuels, oil and natural gas, staffs declined less than 
is usual in the autumn. Employment in coal mining, which has been declining for many 

\ 
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years, tended to drop early in 1957 but was steady except for seasonal variations in the 
latter part of the year. Employment in non-metal mining turned downwards in the 
later months of 1957. 

In the service-producing industries, moderate increases in employment were recorded 
for public utilities, trade, services, and finance, insurance and real estate. Employment 
in transportation, storage and communication continued slightly above 1956 levels for 
the greater part of 1957 but dropped off towards the end of the year. 


Employment of Women.—The percentage of women in the work forces of larger 
establishments was higher in 1957 than in any year of the previous decade, although it 
was considerably lower than in some war years. In general, women form a smaller pro- 
portion of the work force in goods-producing than in service-producing industries, and the 
greater strength of the latter contributed to the rise in the percentage of women employees 
in 1957. Employment among women increased by 1 p.c. from Dee. 1, 1956 to Dec. 1, 
1957, as compared with a decrease of 4 p.c. in the employment of men during the same 
period. . 


6.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment by Industrial Group 1948-57, 
and Monthly Indexes 1956 and 1957 


Norse.—These indexes are calculated as at the first day of each month, on the base 1949=100. 


Trans- 

- porta- Pere goes ye 
orestry M C tion, ublic nsur- us- 
hiefl she aed On- | Storage} Utilit ance Serv- || trial 

Year jen = Y} Mining factur- pes ana pees Trade aud seat Cone 
ging) ing a Com- | ation Real posite 
muni- Estate 
cation 
Averages— 
1948: weedy eee ea 138.4 97.2 | 100.1 95.4 99.0 89.0 96.3 96.0 99.1 99.7 
19402.07 eae, Soe aa ects 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
LO5Ons eee TEL 8 105.5 100.9 102.4 99.9 101.3 103.2 105.4 101.0 101.5 
1951. eee ee 6 110.6 108.0 110.2 106.1 103.4 107.4 115.2 103.1 108.8 
O52 Pera Wet entene eevee 2) 116.8 109.3 122.5 110.9 107.5 109.9 121.9 106.6 111.6 
1ODSV EAs: Oe ek ES. ce 0 Aled ii, L353 118.6 111.3 112.1 1A 2 122.4 108.7 113.4 
VOD 4S on Fn con baer gare tees 1 109.8 107.7 110.7 109.0 aay? 114.6 127.4 111.4 109.9 
LOSS en oer Seer Te 8 113.4 109.3 114.9 110.5 118.9 118.1 132.0 11435 112.5 
TO5G6E dren hte Pere ee 3 122.0 115.4 130.8 117.7 125.7 125.5 136.4 124.4 120.1 
OD fen errr ret. eee 2 126.9 116.3 136.2 120.6 AG Sisal 131.6 144.4 131.6 122.9 
1956— 
Jay. a ee ea ieee 4 114.4 109.8 105.1 111.3 119.8 129.0 132.0 115.4 114.6 
Beba plan isis see crcees .6 114.4 110.2 102.9 109.4 119.3 119.1 132.3 115.2 112.3 
1 BN pi A beanie ee erat cay as) 115.9 112.3 101.9 110.0 118.6 118.7 183.9 115.9 113.2 
Apr: wires a ee oes 12 1B lea) 113.4 101.4 111.2 118.4 121.1 134.6 117.8 11355 
Mia Vpee LG erg, 8k i a .6 116.9 114.1 115.0 L473 121.4 122.0 135.1 120.1 115.2 
Je” steerer cerstecs temewes A?4 123.0 115.4 133.1 118.5 125.2 124.0 135.6 124.7 119.7 
Juuls7 walleye ee .2 126.1 118.0 151.5 121.3 128.8 126.0 136.8 130.9 124.2 
YT age tenet need oe .0 128.2 117.9 156.3 124.9 132.0 125.2 BY 134.4 125.4 
1315) Sepa, nat tesinclamediretasy hc 8 128.6 118.0 156.6 124.7 134.4 125.8 ey (ath 134.4 12530 
Octane tt: erea ee ee .2 126.5 118.6 152.2 oe 131.3 129.4 140.5 129.0 125.9 
INION iol, eee ON iat: 9 126.9 118.6 15155 121.9 129.9 Told 140.4 127.8 126.2 
1D Yee at leanicd pete serirest Seamer 8 125.4 118.0 142.5 12V.5 129.2 135.0 140.5 126.8 125.7 
1957— 
JT Sy tel nics orachs piri 5 122.7 114.8 Meet 118.6 126.8 138.0 140.2 124.7 121.4 
1 BEY 04 eagle alte bine cue ty Ot 8 124.1 115.1 113.9 114.7 125.4 126.5 140.2 124.9 118.6 
Mar: SIRI Tee? 4 124.7 115.0 112.7 113.8 124.0 12621 141.3 125.1 118.1 
ADO dpaecs Abt heed 4 123.4 115.4 1415.3 114.0 125.1 127.4 142.1 126.7. 118.0 
DS candle eb eae hel 0 120.8 115.8 125.4 118.3 129.5 129.4 143.8 127.9 119.4 
Jane al eee ee 6 126.3 116.7 143.2 121.8 134.7 130.6 143.4 132.1 123.5 
dal Vers lis.. cvrreieeatae note 4 129.5 118.4 LoL 7 124.4 136.3 132.0 144.1 137.3 126.6 
di U2 Sool bis Becta tide ck a taal ciate 0 Li Aba 118.1 158.4 127.4 139.9 130.9 144.9 140.8 127.6 
Sept, Als ese see a eesetee 0 132.5 118.5 158.0 127.2 142.0 131.0 147.7 140.8 12756 
OCG i ee Me ot arti 6 130.0 118.1 153.5 124.4 139.3 133 30 148.6 136.3 126.9 
NOVAIUET ete 2 129.2 116.2 148.6 12207 137.9 134.6 148.3 132.7 125.2 
Decap seh ree oh eee 8) 128.1 113.3 136.9 119.9 135.8 138.9 148.3 130.4 122.5 
Percentage distribution in 
IOS F (i et  e 6 4.1 43.6 9.9 13.4 2.0 yal 4.9 4.4 || 100.0 


1 Consists mainly of hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry-cleaning establishments and business and recreational 
services. 2 Newfoundland included from 1949. 3 The proportion of employees reported in the industries 
to the total reported by all employers making returns in Canada (12-month average). 
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7.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment, by Industrial Division and Group, 
1939 and 1953-57 


Note.—These indexes are calculated as at the first day of each month, on the base 1949=100. 


Industry 1939 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
Forestry (chiefly logging)...................... 59.3 100.0 95.1 101.8 113.3 103.2 
UME 5 8 LUG 8 Se ROE» niachs ea DE bine 5 Ws 93.7 111.7 109.8 113.4 122.0 126.9 
PARSING A BA atk AI obec aoe eos ast 100.8 112.0 ifs 116.8 126.0 135.5 
Ge By RT trae St eee ok ae ee 132.5 83.6 80.6 81.2 76.5 Lidl 
ROENOr TVOUREE SD. ) ONE Cas SEW tle wid ot oe A8 66.9 137.6 139.9 150.1 171.9 190.0 
STEVE ee a Te OG ee en eee ee ee ee 90.8 105.8 101.4 102.7 109.8 109.9 
Rees hi cattas oc fete Beh, cite baw @2 103.3 83.8 76.8 70.3 67.6 61.8 
Or ane davatal gases ee sk Rts oe oR. $3 42.5 ilyitiel 183.0 209.4 253.8 286.2 
anemia Pies cake es 535k GMb oa, 72.6 130.7 129.0 131.3 141.3 139.5 
WERNIUIRCCUIENED SS OF Pet. ok re... as. Ee 56.3 113.3 107.7 109.3 115.4 116.3 
Moods andibeveragess. cde: % ok hs teislae a. vs alot 63ic 104.6 105.6 106.8 109.4 111.4 
MOR T PrOMHGh: snd ect heh each es Oe 60.8 113.8 113.8 117.8 123.6 124.5 
nomics penmerts, 14-66. : sc: oi Pat luien ot. ox 61.3 103.6 107.4 106.9 109.0 113.9 
Canned and cured fish....................0. 72.3 94.1 107.2 114.6 114,2 LIBS 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables. . 65.6 103.9 104.9 106.6 109.8 Hivia 
Crain mitlnroducts: @ 6st. s006 GG ha siete ode od 62.0 102.7 104.7 105.1 103.1 103.7 
Bread and other bakery products........... 68.8 106.0 103.6 107.0 108.8 109.2 
Biscuits end orackersas2). 2624. k's. 8. 2s 4: 97.9 95.8 93.9 93.9 93.9 
Distilled and malt liquors.................. 48.7 104.2 106.4 105.4 108.7 106.8 
OGRE DEVePA Ges 5.6. 6G; «boas Abt 8D. 56.0 109.4 110.3 27 120.4 12572 
CFONIECTIONEEY —s weee hee Seok a ke Beis sos we Aa 90.1 87.6 83.1 87.1 90.8 
Tobacco and tobacco products................ 87.4 86.6 87.0 89.7 88.3 92.8 
Beer HOOUOLS. ..zink 61065068 GS .55k 25s ne oe 69.3 109.2 102.2 108.8 114.1 1101 
Risa uner mea cicts.: 4: Acton...) aes ack oh 81.0 96.6 88.4 86.4 89.6 88.8 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............. 81.4 97.8 91.2 89.2 92.6 92.9 
Other leather products...................... 80.5 95.2 83.1 81.3 84.2 81.3 
Textile products (except clothing)............. 67.9 94.5 80.6 84.8 86.8 85.1 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods........ 86.4 95.3 79.7 85.8 88.2 84.3 
WWomllenrgoOUs eb Sales. «Perce seecbics tcc 66.8 85.6 67.6 71.4 74.3 TAL 
Synthetic textiles and silk.................. 49.0 95.6 82.3 87.1 85.8 85.6 
Clothing) (textile and fur)-\. 2.2. Rieke. ode Ne 101.7 91.9 91.5 94.2 94.4 
Went aiClGuMing. 4. Poth. oc Rah «ces. Seok 69.3 106.8 95.8 95.7 100.8 100.6 
MVOMICTES CLOG DING ee Eo tei Bes de Neb eats 65.0 100.5 94.8 92.4 92.9 94.3 
Rent poodams see eet. ee ee 82.5 91.4 80.4 79.9 81.8 81.5 
aT yeOOGS Mee a. Memes Lakes Pa ee 63.2 91.5 76.6: 15.2 69.5 69.9 
Vad. ee Os en ae 7 a 98.1 96.5 89.6 87.6 83.7 83.2 
WNOOC-DIUIGUOLS trek ee ee oes SRD a 60.7 105.5 100.8 106.7 110.4 106.3 
Saw andiplanimnge millsiss....) £.Fet... adhon 59.5 106.7 102.3 110.4 112.6 105.8 
Hgrnituraeert. DOS. thet. A. ae 61.3 106.9 102.8 105.4 111.5 112.8 
Other woodjprodtcts Jace: 524.8 GG: © bees ds.cke 64.6 98.2 90.5 92.3 98.4 95.7 
Paper productet .=.5. 8.884. Sew. Lee 58.8 109.8 114.5 197-8 T2350 124.1 
Parkssira dupa perermnnl so ccdwontie: te vesmcvn tors lorovonenerane 62.5 111.3 dg fens} 121.1 126.1 125.4 
Other paper products...........:.......0.05 50.2 106.2 107.2 109.5 117.0 120.9 
Printing, publishing and allied industries. ..... 66.1 106.8 109.7 i bly 114.9 119.4 
Tron and steel products. ...................--. 45.6 111.8 100.5 102.0 111.8 114.0 
Agricultural implements.................... 28.7 83.8 65.1 66.6 59.8 59.2 
Boilera-sind plate worles.§) ose) saa8h- wed. 3d. 48.1 121.5 Lik 109.7 11525 126.6 
Fabricated and structural steel.............. 39.1 lye 1275 127.5 151.4 174.0 
PIA WATE BU DOOIN, «420% a4 iow ves Seen. 50.5 108.7 100.9 101.8 107.7 98.5 
Heating and cooking appliances.............: 54.0 96.9 94.8 97.6 106.0 101.9 
LPP yer" OSH IR ae he Sage ate ae et ig ae eae 42.6 100.7 88.9 94.3 107.1 105.9 
Machinery manufacturing................... 41.6 115.8 109.4 108.2 121.0 126.0 
Perey iron and steel). 3... ..:4.4..--..-0>- 54,1 119.3 98.9 107.2 122.4 125.4 
Sneek metal products... lil.) .seell. sles 49.6 110.3 106.1 106.3 113.1 110.8 
WATE MARC WIT PLOCUCEB sos 6 acc k cosmic cen: > 68.8 100.2 96.8 101.2 115.6 118.9 
Transportation equipment..................... 45.9 153.0 136.3 130.4 140.0 143.2 
PeerormiG mad BAPE Cr” Foe oR Bea dokis ch ee 31.6 386.2 357.3 328.5 350.1 389.5 
eee EEG CR aa teen pba Stee ues fee a 45.6 119.7 105.8 119.2 131.8 127.4 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.......... 45.6 131.9 106.9 113.0 117.6 114.3 
Railroad and rolling-stock equipment....... 56.9 110.3 95.2 83.3 92.8 92.5 
Shipbuilding and repairing.................. 28.9 isso 161.2 138.6 147.8 155.4 
Non-ferrous metal products................... 48.6 118.1 £17, 124.6 132.0 128.6 
Puram products *.. /.8.7)).as co adon. se dhs 23.3 126.9 119.6 126.6 137.7 138.0 
Brass and copper products................... 48.9 108.7 103.9 105.7 112.4 108.0 
Se wimeltinefand refining. . 0.0!) 2.456.cek ok de) 59.8 129.6 133.2 147.5 155.7 151.0 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.............. 37.4 135.4 1Ses4 136.4 151.4 151.5 
Non-metallic mineral products................ 46.2 113.5 114.8 122.4 Tapud, 132.7 
Derr menriat & 007.04 4 92k 2. LS ban. 48.2) ~ 102.5 101.9 106.5 113.0 102.9 
lass ind glass products.$..05..0.....0.+.5006 46.3 117.0 118.1 126.0 134.3 132.6 
Products of petroleum and coal................ 65.6 119.4 120.8 125.0 132.9 139.6 
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7.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment, by Industrial Division and Group, 
1939 and 1953-57—concluded 


Neen ——————————— eel 


Industry 1939 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 


i a res 


Manufacturing—concluded 


Chemical products... ..0--. 50 sewer esr res 47.6 116.9 120.9 121.9 127.3 133.0 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations. . 47.0 104.7 107.3 110.1 115.5 116.9 
Acids, alkalies and salts.............seee0ee- 50.7 120.8 120.5 125.6 13223 145.3 
Other chemical products..............+-+++: : 118.7 124.3 124.0 129.2 134.2 

Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........ 50.2 107.1 105.3 102.5 108.3 113.4 

Gonstruction= 4.56 he eee ere 62.0 118.6 110.7 114.9 130.8 136.2 
Buildings and structures.............-+-++++-- 29.3 128.2 115.8 117.4 138.7 145.5 
Highways, bridges and streets..........-..--- 110.5 98.3 102.4 Vs! 118.3 121.5 

Transportation, Storage and Communication. 59.8 111.3 169.0 110.5 117.7 120.6 

TransportaviOnN:.:..4.-c1 es s--2s ere e ese ess 62.4 109.3 105.2 105.7 111.4 aU bey 
Air transporting and airports...........-..-- 18.5 138.9 153.9 169.4 183.7 190.7 
WAiWAys Tetecg Sedee to te once aha ue cos 65.9 110.3 103.9 103.3 108.6 108.4 

Maintenance of equipment................- 5d~L 120.7 111.4 107.3 111.0 107.7 
Maintenance of ways and structures....... 69.9 102.2 91.8 91.6 100.7 102.8 
Transportation—railways..........+--55+: 66.5 110.1 105.9 105.9 110.3 109.2 
Melegrapng tay teards eo: oe sees ot eee = cen tuemie: 65.4 124.4 119.6 117.9 119.5 126.3 
Water transportationts.s.-0.) cece e ot ae 63.2 99.3 95.4 95.8 101.4 100.4 
Electric and motor transportation........... ae 107.1 109.9 112.4 118.4 123.4 
Urban and interurban transportation........ 56.3 93.4 92.1 89.2 87.5 86.6 
Truck transportatione.)..+..+-eess.- ras 54.1 136.8 142.5 15580 173.6 188.8 

DEOVARO, os on das Be a eee as PSY 112-2 108.6 107.6 115.6 116.2 
@rain elevators. «aso aie cae eer 79.2 111.9 106.6 104.7 107.6 104.5 
Storage and warehouses...........--++-+-+-: oome 112.4 114.9 116.8 139.6 151.0 

Communications.c 6: sneer eee oe tess 41.2 121.4 129.0 136.9 151.4 166.2 
Radio broadecastingesstes. 4.) peemecric sea x 138.0 ula ie! PAA 261.5 293.2 
Melep hotness vo.acis Gecee <b eer: os Sere ae 41.3 119.7 125.6 130.6 142.0 154.9 

Public Utility Operation..................... 54.9 112.1 115.7 118.9 125.7 133.1 
Electric. light and power..........2.-++-+-+++: Spc il 115.4 118.6 121.5 127.3 133.5 
Other public utilities...............+---+ss505- 70.0 87.0 98.4 104.9 117.2 131.2 

Tad et eee bo es tae Cee eee one rae tian 61.5 113.2 114.6 118.1 125.5 131.6 
Wholesale sts. Date e o: Sec her teeee ner scr 60.2 116.1 116.9 120.2 127.4 Tosa 
272) 5510 Ue ae aie et on Pade th eeeninacerctesian rare liaara aohacrt 62.3 111.8 113.4 W711 124.6 130.8 

Finance, Insurance and Real Estate........... 67.8 122.4 127.4 1382.0 136.4 144.4 
Banking, investment and loan...........--..-- 62.9 125.8 131.9 136.7 139.7 147.8 
MST ATICS Sarees cite ee as ae oe eee eter AS Gdl. 116.2 119.7 123.6 128.7 136.3 

Servier oe toe Te ete 56.8 108.7 111.4 114.5 124.4 131.6 

Hotels andirestaurantes. saat rae 55.4 104.4 107.6 109.9 119.4 125.6 

Laundries and dry-cleaning plants............. 63.1 101.4 102.6 104.7 109.6 113.8 

Oher SnV ices. oad. eeae ne eee eee eee ee e 133.3 139.0 145.3 160.8 174.5 

Industrial Composite................. 60.1 113.4 109.9 112.5 120.1 122.9 


§.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment by Province 1948-57, and Monthly 
Indexes 1956 and 1957 


Nore.—These indexes are calculated as at the first day of each month, on the base 1949= 100. 


a aaa 


Year Nfld. | P.E.I. | N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. | Alta. B.C. || Canada 
Averages— 

1948 102.6 99.6 105.2 101.2 98.9 97.2 99.5 93.7 101.3 99.7 
VOAGE. se aane ee ; 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
TO50R we 4c es 3 110.3 95.6 102.6 100.5 10257 100.8 100.8 104.5 100.8 101.5 
951 Sn se ee sa i lea 11226 100.3 109.0 109.2 110.4 103.9 106.0 112.4 106.1 108.8 
15 Vk ee ee 130.2 123.2 104.0 109.5 113.4 112.0 106.0 111.4 120.8 106.7 LEG 
OSE Ai eee ae 140.9 116.4 101.2 101.4 112.8 114.7 107.2 116.0 128.5 108.4 113.4 
1954s ee 128.2 110.1 97.7 97.8 109.2 110.9 104.8 118.0 127.6 106.2 109.9 
TODS ea, © eae 131.0 113.3 96.8 103.1 11220 113.0 105.0 iee 132.6 111.3 11255 
TOSS 2 c.cekeot sees 136.9 V7 LOE 7 109.9 119.6 120.7 108.3 120.4 147.3 120.9 120.1 
195744. Cee ee 130.8 115.4 100.5 104.8 121.9 124.6 atest 1252 152.4 124.5 122.9 


1Newfoundland included from 1949. 
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8.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment by Province 1948-57, and Monthly 
Indexes 1956 and 1957—concluded 


Year Nild. | P:E.1.| N.S: N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. || Canada 
1956— ’ 
aS ie SS Ba 125.1 113.4 99.5 107.4 115.6 115.3 105.2 133 133.6 111.4 114.6 
MOD eee 122.7 108.4 96.9 108.2 112.5 118.5 103.2 107.9 132.2 109.1 112-3 
Ret ee ee 119.5 125.7 100.4 105.4 ize 115.5 102.8 107.1 132.0 110.9 113.2 
a5 0) aaa I Se, Rs LT. 7. 105.7 95.2 102.0 111.4 116.7 102.9 108.3 134.4 113.2 113.5 
LF Ae a ond J 119.4 102.3 93.7 99.0 113-3 118.3 103.8 111.9 136.7 117.5 115.2 
iG Sg I AR Saree 133.5 111.9 101.7 107.5 117.4 121:2 107.1 122.4 148.5 122.1 119.7 
dich RAW Hedy sa 147.2 118.9 105.1 115.8 124.3 123:7 110.7 127.6 155.9 125.1 124.2 
MCP TA seth Se 153.8 122.6 105.9 116.5 124.2 124.1 113.0 130.7 162.7 129.0 125.4 
SYEy OT AR A Bk ta 156.1 127.3 106.9 116.7 125.2 123.4 113.8 131.0 162.5 To let Was 7 
12h LED Bea Elo 154.6 WA SS 104.6 113.9 126.1 124.7 113.0 129.7 158.3 130.0 125.9 
ISOs kl the tee 161.2 126.6 105.7 112.8 126.5 126.0 112.2 128.7 155.6 127.6 126.2 
BG eM, cr mtn, 142.5 122.2 104.7 114.1 127.0 126.0 111.5 126.6 154.7 124.0 12D. 7 
1957— 
LISS esina ig Gotateingees 124.4 109.6 99.6 109.4 121.0 123.5 109.2 120.7 148.7 118.8 121.4 
Repu een 19 7 113.2 99.9 106.4 118.0 PA tea) 106.1 113.6 145.4 113.9 118.6 
= 1! BW 8 Pe ee 118.0 95.5 97.8 103.3 117.6 120.9 106.1 112.6 144.2 115.9 118.1 
SAD Pole cat ck 112.5 97.6 94.8 100.4 116.2 121.4 106.0 112.6 143.9 119.2 118.0 
NERY OU ete 118.1 103.7 95.0 96.1 Vivee 123.0 107.4 ilalaye ys 143.7 123.1 119.4 
June Le i ae 128.5 W741 102.4 104.2 121.1 125.5 TE 7) 126.7 151.9 127.5 123.5 
ules TSF. he 144.5 122.2 104.7 108.4 125.0 127.6 113.9 13250 157.7 130.3 126.6 
Hit oe ea ae 150.2 125.2 105.1 109.8 125.0 iPaifere 116.3 136.9 163.0 133.9 127.6 
Bepti lena 144.7 129.9 104.7 109.0 125.5 127.3 115.9 137.0 162.6 135.5 127.6 
Octal yeni, 142.2 127.4 102.0 106.1 126.9 126.3 115.4 134.7 160.6 132.1 126.9 
DNWren cond og i= ieee 138.8 126.1 100.8 108.1 126.0 12550) 113.9 1321 155.3 126.2 125.2 
Mec tices... 127.8 117.4 99.3 101.1 122.9 124.6 110.9 128.1 151.6 118.1 122.25 
Percentage dis- 
0.2 Beil ES 28.4 42.6 4.8 2.4 DAD 9.3} 100.0 


tribution in 1957! 1.4 


1 The proportion of employees reported in the provinces to ‘the total reported by all employers making returns 
in Canada (12-month average). 


9.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment by Metropolitan Area 1948-57, and 
Monthly Indexes 1956 amd 1957 — 


Norr.—These indexes are calculated as at the first day of each month, on the base 1949=100. 


Year Montreal | Quebec | Toronto sei Hamilton} Windsor | Winnipeg are 
_  Averages— 
ee. See ae eee 97.1 100.5 9763 96.5 96.9 94.5 97.1 102.1 
| OG SLT TA eles. 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
TG CS > Sea ee 101.3 98.7 104.1 103.1 100.8 102.2 100.1 99.0 
(DESL ene countered ade Petia 106.6 101.6 TORT 108.4 109.5 107.7 102.7 101.4 
Nd 8 ERE, eee eee 110.9 105.2 ees 108.9 109.2 107.0 104.0 100.1 
EDS, Nid ga a 6 si ali aaa 113.8 110.9 119.6 109.4 111.4 Lied 104.1 102.2 
ODA ten pee cctety's. « lachaeectuy 110.8 10s 120.1 109.7 104.3 93.9 103.3 102.5 
[DSS Sayegh SES eee ee 112.8 107.9 Ay 113.6 105.6 101.1 104.4 107.2 
HODGE Mert? (G4. ent? 119.8 110.8 HST: 119.2 113.3 105.0 106.6 116.7} 
TEN (Sie: ae ee ee 124.7 111.1 132; 1 120.4 114.9 97.7 107.7 120.7 
1956— 
Patice sirfumy se wees fF Pky 116.0 106.2 12575 115.7 AGN a 108.1 105.5 110.4 
LEP Oe RS ae A ye 114.2 10sa0 koe 237 109.1 105.6 103.0 108.3 
DiRT ae So hy Gt se 114.0 103.7 124.0 113.4 108.8 107.9 102.1 109.1 
Lashes Oh Dee ae Se eee es 115.3 104.0 125.1 114.5 110.0 109.2 102.3 TA Res) 
PN pel corer Py agit oe, eyo = We pare 107.9 125.9 116.0 112.6 109.9 103.6 114.4 
TEN | gee re 119.5 108.6 1i2/<3 119.5 114.7 106.7 105.4 Lii2 
Ratig peter ee Ee, ile4s ap? 114.8 129.2 i Pp Al 116.3 107.9 108.3 119.0 
DATES NSE a ae ee ee AUF 116.4 128.0 123.4 Tas 107.7 109.2 121.4 
Bebo tets cor ce Wee ats 116.1 129.3 12320 114.7 87.1 109.5 123.5 
Daria heme cies, FAR «des 124.9 Gy as 130.2 122.9 115.2 96.2 1052 122.0 
CIOS Ree ae ye ee 125.1 115.9 132.0 123.0 116.6 105.9 110.1 121.8 
MOREA Ce: ans ve Haldd & ble 126.0 115.0 132.9 123.6 116.6 107.4 109.7 12153 
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9.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment by Metropolitan Area 1948-57, and 
Monthly Indexes 1956 and 1957—concluded 


Year Montreal | Quebec | Toronto pecs Hamilton| Windsor | Winnipeg Sikes 
1957— 
Jane otf abn a ele oe 121.5 108.5 131.9 120.5 115.6 107.2 108.2 119.9 
Bebeet were oh aeetaee 120.4 105.2 129.2 115.7 113.0 105.8 103.8 114.5 
Mary 1 geese n. Acide cok: 120.8 105.6 129.3 115.5 113.7 103.1 103.0 115.4 
ASpEs Lek ee be ee peers he 121.9 105.8 130.2 116.7 113.8 101.9 103.4 116.8 
Msiyin 1 Gitta h ke tee te os 124.3 109.2 131.6 119.1 115.5 100.7 105.3 119.5 
JUNG Mla eee ak el se 125.9 112.2 1a2ed 121.6 113.9 102.4 108.5 121.7 
uly Mle geek ot tia. 126.8 113.5 133.4 122.4 118.3 98.2 109.4 123.9 
JAY gaa let aad States mor A oe 126.1 TS 132.8 123.0 117.4 97.0 110.2 126.0 
Septal bebe tate eet ae 127.4 116.7 132.3 122.7 115.5 85.1 110.6 128.1 
Octe Lig wee ok a ee oe 127.8 115.8 133.4 122.2 115.4 87.2 111.0 124.4 
INOW: REE ce gta oe 127.2 113.8 133.4 122.9 114.5 91.3 110.6 120.6 
TGCS ALNE Stein cote ween cs 126.0 1g (Ra 134.9 122.1 112:6 92.3 108.8 119.1 
Percentage distribution in 
OVE, Sede ad aoe Gent eae 15.1 125 14.9 1.8 3.0 ted 3.1 4.6 


_ 1 Proportion of employees reported in metropolitan areas to the total reported by all employers making returns 
in Canada (12-month average). 


Employment, Payrolls and Salaries and Wages.—In the Atlantic Provinces, 
industrial employment was lower in 1957 than in 1956 but increases were recorded in all 
other provinces. Average weekly wages and salaries rose in every province. The decline 
in employment in New Brunswick outweighed the increase in average earnings, and the 
1957 payrolls index for that province was lower than the index for 1956; in all other 
provinces aggregate industrial payrolls were higher. 


The only metropolitan areas in which annual averages of employment indexes were 
lower in 1957 than in 1956 were Saint John, N.B., and Niagara Falls, Brantford and Wind- 


sor, Ont. The decline of 7 p.c. in Windsor was the largest recorded and resulted in a 


drop in payrolls for that city. The decrease in employment in Saint John followed a 
decline from 1955 to 1956, when employment in all other metropolitan areas increased. 
Increases in average weekly wages and salaries were general and, with the exception of 
Windsor, payrolls were up in all cities for which data are published. 


oe ne 


iepteay 


Average weekly wages and salaries rose by 5.5 p.c. from 1956 to 1957, matching the — 


advance between 1955 and 1956. The percentage increase was larger than those occurring 
from year to year between 1953 and 1955 but smaller than those recorded for the earlier 
part of the postwar period. As shown in Table 10, there was little variation from industry 
division to industry division in the extent of average earnings increases occurring from 
1956 to 1957. The increases of 7.6 p.c. for mining and construction were the largest 
recorded and that of 4.8 p.c. for manufacturing was the smallest. Increases in wage rates 


were partly responsible for the rise in average weekly earnings but there were also other — 


factors at work. In some industries in which employment declined, average earnings rose 
because many of the workers laid off were in the lower-paid categories. 


Provincially, the percentage increases in the provinces with the largest work forces— 
Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia—approximated the national increase of 5.5 p.c. 
The increases for Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan 
were significantly larger than the national average and those for New Brunswick, Manitoba 
and Alberta were smaller. 
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10.—Annual Index Numbers of Employment, Payrolls and Earnings together with Average 
Weekly Wages and Salaries, by Industry, Province and Metropolitan Area, 1956 and 1957 
EE ——————————————————EEEE— 

Index Numbers (1949=100) 


Average Weekly 
; . Aggregate Average Wages and 
Industry, Province and Metropolitan Area | Employment Weekly Weekly Salaries 


Payrolls Earnings 


1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 


—OO OOO | | | | LL 


4 Industry $ $ 
fis Forestry (chiefly logging)................. 113.3 } 103.2} 185.3] 178.3} 160.1] 170.51] 65.04] 69.24 
LENCE RE eee Dee Fae See eee. eee 122.0 | 126.9 | 184.3] 206.4] 150.7] 162.21 77.59] 83.51 
PETIA GLUING. <1. cd's cid vice on ab aioe sosie Boe Wb 2h V6.3 4 175.5) 185.44) 151.2 4 158.54) 66.4741 69568 
PIG ODOR oo: Rte chokes. 12567 Wt «126.1 190.8} 200.2] 151.0] 158-1] 71. 165jonv4an53 
_ _ Non-durable goods!.,.................0.. 106.4 | 107.8] 160.4] 170.8} 149.8] 157.5 | 61.69 | 64.84 
BPPONSITUCTION. =. J. fesse Sat ess eee Gohge os 180.8 | 186.2} 216.8] 242.1] 165.4] 177.911 68.26 | 73.44 
| Transportation, storage and communication.| 117.7 120.6 164.4 178.4 138.4 146.7 || 66.99 | 70.98 
= Public utility operation.................... 12657) S1Sse1 195.3 | 220.0] 153.6] 163.4 |] 73.93 |- 78.66 
MEER Meters Rete. oY oie od en thd 125.5 | 1381.6} 184.0] 202.2] 147.4] 154.91] 54.49] 57.28 
_ Finance, insurance and real estate.......... 186.4 | 144.4] 1938.7] 215.0) 142.3 149.4 | 60.07 | 638.08 
IR ee a ae ee ea ee 124.4 | 181.6 | 182.3 | 204.7 | 152.4 | 162.41] 42.74] 45.54 
z SROUAISS 1S eeter, Seek eet ae!) I, 120.1 | 122.9 | 180.5 | 194.5) 149.4] 157.6] 64.18 | 67.70 

; Province 
Vane Es Be ee er 136.9 | 180.8] 209.4] 215.5] 152.3] 164.6] 57.14] 61.75 
mpmnos Hdward Island... /.53:2........04.. 117.7 | 115.4] 165.0} 173.1] 140.9 | 150.3] 47.27] 50.45 
moves Scola cu ibe Mies fl) oo: td 101.7 | 100.5) 143.2] 150.6} 189.9] 149.1 |] 52.67] 56.13 
| Bee wW DIINSWICK... Coded. cs kiog b woes dh os 109.9 } 104.8] 159.5] 158.9] 143.9] 150.6] 54.81 | 57.35 
SG) Soir is 45 ais COE RE GS Ht a ee 119.6 | 121.9] 179.9} 192.6] 149.6 | 157.7] 61.63 | 64.95 
(UE Ra fee eg ee ee a ne 120.7 | 124.6] 181.9 | 197.9} 150.2] 158.5) 66.61] 70.31 
PUNILOOR a cee ok. coer o, ko hake, be lees. 108.3 | 111.1] 154.7] 166.3} 142.2] 149.0] 60.69] 63.60 
WEESASKALCDOWAM... 2.0.0... ogee. cceveecedach es 120.4 | 125.2] 178.8] 196.9] 147.6 | 156.8 | 61.26] 65.06 
| UL EESUTS ijl Sa Ai oie ie 147.3 | 152.4] 221.4] 237.9] 150.1] 156.2 |) 66.63] 69.36 
| mrapish Oolumbia. psi. dele ees. chek dkoes 120.9 | 124.5 | (185.6 |° 200.9] 153.1 161.2 | 69.91 | 73.59 
Metropolitan Area 

> MOLE VIS et OR, fee. eee 123.0 | 123.5} 180.0] 191.1 146.1 154.6] 47.09 | 49.82 
CiiheGig, (dackae acs slam ats Semeierteailld Melia ieee 90.8 93.3 | 122.9] 188.3] 185.7] 148.9 || 63.72] 69.89 
Ea PES es Pe eet eee een Cee Cee 118.1 118.3 | 171.0} 180.9 | 145.3} 158.8] 51.51] 54.49 
DEENA Te ot i is ee ied ae ae 101.2 99.9 | 142.2 | 145.2] 140.7) 145.7] 50.43 | 52.19 
PERSO SEER oot es oe, US 11038) 111 167.0 | 175.5} 149.8] 157.1 ]) 53.42] 56.03 
MEE BTOOKO I: ob ated. Oe Hl bk: 107.5 | 107.9} 159.9} 167.2} 149.2] 155.3] 53.60] 55.77 
MBEOIS Riviores.\os, atmckioasd gues). SSR TEK A OE ON GAUGE OS TA 284) PASIE6 onda se7 1 150593)| 59-92 *]--62.01 
Weeauri mond ville; s0..55). 4.2 0.h0.5sdeeke a. 75.4 76.0 106.7 112.0 141.4 147.2 || 54.95 | 57.18 
RGECAL. Vets be Seen ee ERNE 119.8 | 124.7] 180.0 | 196.3] 149.8] 157.3] 62.63 | 65.80 
Rn ms TE Oe ae ae eee Rare 119.2 | 120.4] 177.6] 186.4] 149.3] 155.5" 58.56] 61.00 
WEESTOCDOLOURT...|. ot.tak Jdonlotts< bate... 103.6 | 107.4] 159.2 | 176.6] 149.6] 164.1) 67.00] 73.51 
UO BSeS A ae Gere Een et Ons 2 a ne ae 156.4 | 170.2 | 2384.5] 257.6] 147.2 | 149.9) 74.96] 76.31 
Peeetneararlalion .-¢ Gh be 75. 3.00, 128 en 126.8 | 126.3 | “19759. | 9208.2 | 9151-8 | 160.1 | 70.99} 74.85 
fet, Catharines... 5.0/2... 0. eke 122.9 | 12572 |~ 186.8 | (197.4 | 150.8] 156.9 | 74.51-] 77.58 
esconton tent) ) fede Lek et. 1275.7. |, 243231 194.5 | 210.5} 158.0] 160.3 || 67.40] 70.6 
MNNROES FR Ri a hee ett cet ae fisyo | 114 9M 170.274) 18856 7 149.3 F 1o0. Pt 69.67 | 7462 
PLGA ds aie Os Tae NS ae Dark a UES ee area eae 88.6 87.0 71> 125.1 |" 126.0} 141-4) 145.2) 61.78 1 63.44 
CES 3 AS, She I CR 9 re 108.7}. 115.1 161.8 | 177.7} 148.6] 153.7 || 58.40] 60.41 
BEC NONE PS reels. Get ick ee hice. ete 112.3 | 116.0} 169.1 TSie dole LoUs ec te Looser Ole2or}. 63201 
EE ee te eee eee 137.2 | 1483.0 | 201.7 | (225.0 | 146.6 | 156.3 || 78.46 | 83.63 
RE er eee eo ei. ct cee ce ee 116.9 |” 120-38 | 176.6 |” 188.6 | 9149.9 | 155.9 1 61.11 | 63.55 
Bre cre TEP SIME ent dee OE 134.4 | 188.6 | 221.1 | 244.2] 163.8] 175.11] 79.61] 85.11 
0 Se pen es ap perenne 105.0 eal eicOL| Pe lacoprl elso. Dita I4a.Onll iA0eeo: Ih 1os00 
Beer eee, MATION cca cas 128.5 |) 18733 |'° 202.1 | 229.7 | 156:6] 166.5 | 79.83 | 84.86 
- Fort William-Port Arthur................. 112.38 | 118.8} 165.5] 186.3 | 154.0] 154.3] 65.95 | 70.09 
RMN tem tea what, A oie oa yc cake. 106.6 | 107.7} 155.0] 164.3 | 146.6] 153.7] 57.64] 60.41 
LITT SE eo te SR ae AS eat ets 118.0} 122.1 180.7 | 200.3 | 152.5 | 163.4) 58.34 | 62250 
OES ile Ale Ae Sea OAS oe ce | 119.8 | 126.9 | 181.4] 202.4] 151.2] 159.41 56.59 | 59.65 
MTR oe eh fe cigs shy ex ckiaihs one. 173.6 | 180.1] 268.5] 288.0] 154.8] 160.5] 62.83 | 65.14 
MIELE. cere. Cries «eet tegen Sonic se .sty's «baad 152;9:| > 159)..1°|., 226.3,| . 247) 1 148.2 | 155.5 || 62.18 | 65.26 
Ee a a age ee PIB Sh) OL20E 7a T7044 | PROG SCY | Tbae7 fel62.7 We 6713: | 7218 
A diet oe) hey (ea iy dr aa 196.0 | 147.0} 155.7) 61.47 | 65.10 


, 1The durable goods group includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, 

_ non-ferrous metal products, electrical apparatus and supplies, and non-metallic mineral products; the non-durable 

_ goods group includes all other manufacturing industries. 2 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry-cleaning 
establishments and business and recreational services. 3 Includes New Westminster. ' 
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11.—Annual Average Weekly Wages and Salaries by Industrial Group 1948-57, and Monthly 
Averages 1956 and 1957 


Nee — eee nn ee ee 


Trans- 
porta- its Paes aa 
tion ublic nsur- ndus- 
Forestry Manu- | Con- y es ° 
Year and Month (chiefly| Mining factur- | struc- AR Se ae Trade paeeck ak Pee 
logging) ad tion Com- | ation Real posite 
muni- Estate 
cation 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Averages— 
1049) ot. W8. Bin ic 39.11 | 48.77 | 40.67 | 37.99 | 45.51] 45.16 | 34.38 | 40.08 25.87 || 40.06 © 
1949, 4 OAe Bese eek a 40.62 | 51.49 | 43.97] 41.28] 48.89 | 48.14] 36.97] 42.22 28.05 || 42.96 
1950... 2.88) 8.2%. ees 42.01 | 53.95 | 46.21 | 43.27] 49.15 | 51.14 | 38.81 | 43.90 29.50 || 44.84 
1O5i 2. ORL Re eh ee: 48.40 | 59.82 | 51.25] 48.36 | 53.76 | 55.93 | 42.71 | 46.26 31.61 |} 49.61 
1952 Be. 24:,-6 Cubes: 55.31 | 65.35 | 56.11 | 55.37 | 56.48] 61.66 | 45.89) 49.13 34.05 || 54.18 
195 Sm Pee een Lee ese. 2- 58.111 68.70 | 59.01 | 60.57] 61.09 | 65.16 | 48.26] 51.64 36.87 || 57.30 
1054: A Be Re Be PN S. 59.85 | 70.48 | 60.94 | 61.04] 62.62] 67.76 | 50.60 | 53.78 38.77 || 58.88 
5B eetcReeresen eccterstteasee ne ete 60.31 | 73.25 | 63.34] 61.94] 64.39 | 70.56 | 52.25) 56.48 40.54 || 60.87 
{9560 FRE eae Rete. 65.04 | 77.59 | 66.47 | 68.26 | 66.99 | 73.93 | 54.49} 60.07 42.74 || 64.18 
pe ee re ene ar 69.24 | 83.51] 69.68} 73.44] 70.98 | 78.66 | 57.28} 63.08 45.54 |} 67.70 
1956— 
Janta eas hee 63.57 | 73.66 | 62.47 | 58.71 | 65.17 | 71.24] 52.72 | 58.08 41.64 |} 60.54 
Nel oe, ee aes ee eee 2 ee 56.96 | 76.82 | 65.05 | 66.29} 64.57] 72.61 | 53.61 | 58.51 42.02 || 62.43 
Mar. 1) feces ae eee 63.00 | 77.43 | 65.57 | 67.32} 65.20] 73.59 | 54.06 | 58.96 42.48 || 63.20 
(A pty inde 25. ee: 63.35 | 76.16 | 66.02 | 66.78 | 65.41 | 73.63 | 54.15} 60.65 42.60 || 63.43 
May 114a.58..50-c2%3. 63.88 | 76.54 | 66.70] 67.58 | 65.34] 72.91] 54.53 | 60.96 42.91 || 63.93 
June eae. es Ae 62.37 | 77.07 | 66.46 | 67.76 | 65.74 | 72.84] 54.79} 60.56 42.73 || 68.93 
Suly> ee.48 cee eee. 67.05 | 77.24 | 66.89 | 67.44 | 67.82] 72.98 | 55.22 | 60.39 42.28 |} 64.56 
tA ieee Ee OS 67.44 | 77.49 | 66.44 | 70.25] 67.99 | 73.24] 55.36] 60.53 42.32 || 64.77 
Sarit, (litte See» « 66.06 | 78.01 | 66.71 | 71.25 | 68.06 | 74.76 | 55.24] 60.58 42.37 || 65.01 
Oct Dees SEM ee 67.79 | 80.30 | 67.97 | 72.87 | 69.50] 76.37] 55.07} 60.42 43.33 || 66.07 
INOW lack och tsar: 69.80 | 79.53 | 68.53] 72.12 | 69.72 | 76.36 | 54.83 |) 60.42 43.82 || 66.24 
Deck (ins. 2a ere 69.22 | 80.87 | 68.78 | 70.78 | 69.38 | 76.65 | 54.29] 60.79 44.39 || 66.11 
1957— 
Jann. | eh fe eee 67.93 | 78.67 | 65.44 | 62.54] 68.76] 76.72 | 54.55} 60.70 43.96 || 638.58 
Reb, shave 2 See 63.76 | 82.51 | 69.17 | 72.94] 69.08 | 77.67 | 56.59 | 60.94 44.36 || 66.66 
Malt. HS basco. 70.36 | 83.23 | 69.29 | 74.31] 70.26 | 78.383 | 56.85 | 62.27 45.24 || 67.36 
PANS AL at SS eA 70.45 | 82.67 | 69.87 | 75.34 | 69.37 | 78.27; 56.97] 62.50 | 45.36 67.56 
Meaty 108300... baat an 71.89 | 82.61 | 69.78 | 71.96 | 69.72] 78.26 | 57.23 | 63.05 45.71 || 67.37 
Sine Paes... he 66.28 | 82.97 | 69.92 | 73.82] 70.29 | 78.05] 57.81] 64.01 45.87 || 67.82 
UO) ga LOS Og Ce ue ee 67.72 | 84.46 | 70.19 | 73.83 | 71.93 | 78.22 | 58.20} 64.21 45.55 || 68.33 
(Alia. WABI s eek eee 69.31 | 83.39 | 69.95 | 75.14] 72.25 | 77.96 | 58.16 | 63.98 45.15 |) 68.41 ~ 
Sept. 01a a aoe eee 71.43} 84.01 | 69.77 | 75.59 | 72.27 | 78.74 | 58.11} 63.78 45.36 || 68.48 
Oct. Wee... Sees 70.06 | 85.39 | 70.29 | 76.87 | 72.82 | 79.61 | 57.91 | 63.69 46.15 |} 68.84 
IN Givi Bl de tite eects 70.23 | 85.61 | 70:86 | 74.12} 72.40] 80.33 | 57.71} 68.98 46.55 | 68.79 
Bice. Lae... eer 71.51 | 86.65 | °74.69 | 74:81 | 73.15 | 81.75 | 57.22 )°63.94 47,27 || 69.24 


1 Mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry-cleaning establishments and business and recreational services. 


Subsection 3.—Hours and Hourly Earnings, 1957 


The questionnaire used in the monthly survey of employment and payrolls since 
the end of 1944 has also obtained statistics of hours worked and paid for during periods 


se 


of absence, with corresponding totals of wages paid to the wage-earners for whom records — 


of hours are maintained. These are mainly hourly rated or production workers, since 


employers frequently do not keep the necessary information for ancillary workers. In~ 


a number of industries, no records of hours worked are available. The wages reported 
include premium overtime, shift differentials, production, incentive and cost-of-living 
bonuses where paid, as well as straight-time wages including those paid to wage-earners 
employed for only part of the pay periods covered by the surveys. 


, 


| 
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The trend of average hourly earnings and weekly wages has been upward throughout 
the postwar years, during which period the work week has been shortened in most indus- 
tries. In construction, however, hours have risen since 1944 when labour and materials 
were in short supply. The changes from 1945 to 1957 are summarized in Table 12. 


12.—Changes in Average Hours and Earnings in Specified Industries, 1945 to 1957 
oowwwssSsSs———sSssSsSwowoqoqoqooo 


Average Average Average 
Industry Hours Worked Hourly Earnings Weekly Wages 


1945 1957 |Change|} 1945 1957 |Change|} 1945 1957 | Change 


——$____.. 


' No No p.c cts. cts p.c $ $ pec 
(ERS ec, a a rr 43.8 42.4] — 3.2 85.0 | 186.5 |+119.4 ] 37.23 | 79.08 |+112.4 
Meancractaringy). 4.1) hso8 8 44.3 40.4} — 8.8 69.4 160.0 |+130.5 |} 30.74] 64.64 |+110.3 

PDEA O PODS aus oie oe writes oc 44.7 40.6 | — 9.2 76.7 | 172.6 |+125.0 | 34.28 | 70.08 |+104.4 

Non-durable goods.............. 43.7 40.3 | — 7.8 60.7 | 146.5 |+141.4 | 26.53 | 59.04 |+122.5 
Construction— 

Buildings and structures........ 40.4 41.4] + 2.5 80.9 189.0 |+133.6 32.68 78.25 |+139.4 

Highways, bridges and streets. . 36.7 40.9 |+ 11.4 63.2 | 143.8 |4+127.5 || 23.19 | 58.81 |+153.6 
reat... nite Lis. a BOs. eae 43.8 39.8} — 9.1 43.0 93.5 |+117.4 || 18.83 | 387.21 |+ 97.6 


The percentage increases in manufacturing in the period have been notable, particu- 
larly in the non-durable goods component. Above-average expansion in recent years 
in employment in the relatively high-pay groups of the latter division, such as oil refining, 
pulp and paper, and printing and publishing, with a levelling in several of the relatively 
low-pay industries, was an important factor in narrowing the percentage difference between 
earnings in plants producing durable and non-durable manufactured goods. Substantial 
advances in employment in the 13 years were also reported by several of the heavy 
industries, notably non-ferrous metal products and electrical apparatus and supplies, but 
the levels in these classes were closer to the divisional average so that the rise in their 
working forces had less effect on the gain in the non-durable group as a whole. 


In 1957 as compared with 1956, manufacturing showed increases of 5.6 p.c. and 3.8 p.c. 
in average hourly earnings and weekly wages, respectively, resulting largely from upward 
adjustments in wage rates. The release ofj;lower-paid wage-earners in the later months 
of 1957 also contributed. The gains in the heavy and the light manufacturing classes 
were slightly above those in manufacturing as a whole, caused by a relatively larger decline 
in the total of hours reported in the more highly paid durable goods component. In that 
division, the total hours reported fell by over 3 p.c. in 1957 from a year earlier, as compared 
with a loss of under 2 p.c. in non-durables as a group. The general decline in manufacturing 
was 2.3 p.c. Most industries in the division shared in the upward movement of average 
earnings and there were also widespread though generally moderate reductions in average 
hours as compared with 1956, caused in part by less overtime work and in part by changes 
in the standard work week in some industries. 


Earnings per hour in mining rose by 8.8 p.c. to a new maximum of 186.5 cents in 
1957. There were increases over 1956 in all main branches of the industry but advances 
were most pronounced in base metal and oil and natural gas extraction. Expanded 
operations in uranium mines, in which average hours and hourly earnings were relatively 
high, contributed materially to the generally higher average; another factor of importance 
in the mining industry was the reduced employment in coal and non-metallic mineral 
mines, where average earnings were below the Canada level in mining. The average work 
week in mining was half an hour shorter in 1957, while average weekly wages rose by 7.5 p.c. 
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In construction, earnings and hours of work were higher in 1957 than in 1956; there 
was a gain of 7.1 p.c. in the hourly average, of 7.7 p.c. in the weekly wage and of 0.2 hours 
in the average work week. Moderate revisions in wage rates raised the averages of earnings 
in electric and motor transportation, and also in hotels and restaurants, and laundries and 
dry-cleaning plants, the only service industries for which man-hours and hourly earnings 
data are published. 


13.—Average Hours and Earnings in Specified Industries and Areas, 1956 and 1957 


nil 


Average Average Average 
Hours Worked Hourly Earnings Weekly Wages 
Industry, Province and Metropolitan Area 
1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 
epee 1m we) ee 5o ook ee Bee ee eS ee 
No. No. cts. $ $ 
Industry 
WAR os de rinse Boe cee see satus dre riage 42.9 42.4 171.4 73.58 79.08 
Metalimining. fease.ca- anes cae an etleie cicten ciate. 43.2 42.8 178.0 76.90 83.03 
Goal mining rs mics. tee tletis erties 40.7 39.7 149.2 60.72 63.76 
Manufacturing... ......0.4.00 0a eecee hee 41.1 40.4 151.5 62.27 64.64 
Wurable:eoods! kc < prewruck eee etre ory ety 41.2 40.6 163.2 67.24 70.08 
Nondurable 2000S!sa.-cs0= ae fee oer oe 40.9 40.3 138.6 56.69 59.04 
Construction: «2... 6.,nmeoe soe ee te ae 44.4 41.3 163.9 67.36 72.52 
Buildings and structures. ........-...--+--+++-- 41.0 41.4 176.5 72.387 78.25 
Highways, bridges and streets.............-.- 41.4 40.9 133.9 55.43 58.81 
Service! cadres: PRES ae See ee 40.3 39.8 89.0 35.87 37.21 
Hotels and restaurants... sae. en tee rt roa 40.4 40.1 88.8 35.88 37.25 
Laundries and dry-cleaning plants............. 40.8 40.0 85.0 34.68 35.92 
Province 
NewioundGland 20rd: atten. Phe ck the ele iene: fapelatove tone 41.6 42.3 141.5 : 58.86 66.11 
Nova Scotian indoor ober ce suleieeeri sor 40.9 40.9 133.2 1433 54.48 58.53 
New BrunswiCk en. cc. occ tere ire eicrskersteey ier svare 41.9 41.3 135.2 141.2 56.65 58.32 
ANTES OSE SBO eo, HORUS SOUS UBD. COUemeC OnE 42.3 41.4 136.2 143.8 57.61 59.53 
Ontario heh Mie Be Ser es peter an ea reese 40.7 40.2 159.6 168.6 64.96 67.78 
Manitopascadds éshknn eek ncoordlo tert steer ated 40.5 40.1 143.1 149.5 57.96 59.95 
Saskatchewalteumacmanc on cat ciee Grete ie eae eerie 40.0 39.9 156.4 166.9 62.56 66.59 
Alllgerta. Seal: tha Pie let iteeteacre «xe ener 40.1 40.0 156.1 167.2 62.60 66.88 
British Coluumbias..- co. tase coke eek aes 38.2 SS iesll 180.6 190.4 68.99 71.78 
Metropolitan Area 
Montreal . team eee eon ceases cena ements 41.4 40.6 142.0 149.7 58.79 60.78 
TOLONGOS SD. Heed Ae Pe RO RF otal P MORONS ote eae Ml etait 40.6 40.1 157.6 165. 1 63.99 66.21 
Hamiltonine 8c et Ee eer ee eee 40.6 40.0 174.2 188.7 70.973 75.48 
Windsor... sign te vox haan capil ic ae ood Leo 6. eR BSH 38.1 Ola 180.0 188.5 68.58 71.06 
Winnipeg iy. Satoce earls: ae ae teeter “Rinne 40.3 39.9 140.3 147.4 56.54 58.81 
WAN COU VOLS aortas ale etic focal ee pcre 38.1 feds 176.5 187.1 67.25 70.16 


1 The durable goods group includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, non- 


ferrous metal products, electrical apparatus and supplies, and non-metallic mineral products; the non-durable goods 


group includes all other manufacturing industries. 2 Includes New Westminster. 


Subsection 4.—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing Industries* 


An annual survey of hours and earnings in manufacturing relating to the last week 
of October supplements the monthly data included in the preceding Subsections. Separate 
figures of hours and earnings of men and women wage-earners and salaried employees 


* More detailed information is given in DBS annual reports Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing. 
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are obtained each year. In addition, percentage distribution of wage-earners in a given 
range of hours were obtained annually for the years 1946 to 1949 and every third year 
thereafter (1955 data given in Table 19); in 1950, 1953 and 1956, percentage distributions 
of wage-earners and salaried employees by amounts earned in the survey week were 

_ obtained (1956 data given in Table 18) ; and in 1951, 1954 and 1957, hours and earnings 
of office workers were segregated from those for managerial, supervisory, professional 
and other senior salaried employees (1957 data given in Table 16). 


The annual survey is limited to establishments usually employing 15 or more persons 
and covers approximately 90 p.c. of all employees reported to the Annual Census of 
Manufactures. Establishments are asked to report for all casual, part-time and full-time 
employees on staff in the survey week, excluding proprietors, firm members, pensioners, 
homeworkers, employees absent without pay throughout the week and staffs in manu- 

_facturers’ separately organized sales offices. Gross earnings, including regularly paid 


__ bonuses, overtime pay and amounts paid for absences, are reported for the week. The 


reported hours comprise part-time, full-time and overtime hours worked and hours of 


_ paid absence in the survey week. The general averages are usually very similar to those 


_ derived from the corresponding monthly survey. 


The annual survey reflects a continued upward movement in wages and salaries 


_ throughout the postwar period. Table 14 provides year-to-year comparisons of average 


earnings from 1949. In the eight years, men’s weekly wages rose by 52.6 p.c. and their 
salaries by 60.0 p.c. In the same period, women’s weekly wages advanced by 45.3 p.c. and 
their salaries by 58.9 p.c. Since the general trend in hours worked has been downward 
because of reductions in the standard work week and other factors, the increases in the 
average hourly earnings of wage-earners have been proportionately greater than in their 
weekly wages, the eight-year advances amounting to 63.6 p.c. for men and 54.4 p-c. 
for women. 


Variations in the general and group averages and the year-to-year comparisons are, 
of course, related to varying economic and other conditions affecting the component 
industries in the survey periods and to the industrial and, in some cases, area distributions 

_ of the reported employees. Tables 15 and 16 show the 1957 averages of hours and earnings 
for wage-earners and salaried employees, respectively, for the provinces, the six largest 
metropolitan areas, the major industry groups and several important industries. It will 

_be noted that women average consistently lower earnings than men in the same area or 
industry unit. This is a result not only of pay differentials and occupational differences, 
but also of such factors as a frequently shorter work week for women, a greater incidence 

of part-time work and absenteeism among them, their higher proportions of younger and 
less experienced workers, and their industrial distributions. 


Salaried employees comprise increasing proportions of manufacturing staffs as a 
whole. Table 17 shows that the proportion of salaried employees has risen from 16.3 p.c. 
in 1946 to 23.8 p.c. in 1957. This trend is associated with developments in planning, 
administration and record-keeping which have increased requirements for professional 
and clerical personnel, and with changes in manufacturing processes which have frequently 


| -Teduced manpower requirements per unit produced. Changes in industrial distributions 


of employment also contribute to variations in the ratio of salaried personnel to wage- 
earners, which in any one period is further influenced by seasonal, market and other 
conditions affecting levels of production. These usually cause sharper fluctuations in 


numbers of wage-earners than of salaried employees. : 
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In 1957, the general office and clerical personnel made up 61.2 p.c. of all salaried 
employees, 48.1 p.c. of the men and 94.9 p.c. of the women. The office workers averaged 
$67.98 for both sexes, $81.08 for men and $50.80 for women in the 1957 survey week, as 
compared with salaried employees’ general averages of $89.92 for both sexes, $104.63 
for men, and $51.84 for women. The wide differential between earnings of salaried men 
as a whole and of male office workers is a result of the exclusion from the latter category 
of managerial, supervisory, professional and other senior personnel who are usually paid 
well above the average. 


14.—Average Earnings of Male and Female Workers and Increases over the 
Preceding Year, Weeks Ended Oct. 31, 1949-57 


(As reported by manufacturers usually employing 15 or more persons. ) 


Men Women Both Sexes 
Year icy. 

Average Increase over Average Increase over Average Increase over 

Earnings Preceding Year Earnings Preceding Year Earnings Preceding Year 
AVERAGE Hourty EARNINGS or WAGE-EARNERS 

$ $ p.c $ $ p.c $ $ p.c 
104045. SY Aire ee 1.07 0.05 4.9 0.68 0.03 4.6 0.98 0.03 Gey 
LOSO Stee ee 1.14 0.07 6.5 0.72 0.04 5.9 1.06 0.08 8.2 
OD Iseer ee ee 130 0.17 14.9 0.82 0.10 13.9 lez 0.16 15.1 
1952 Abt kee 1.40 0.09 6.9 0.86 0.04 4.9 1.30 0.08 6.6 
105 Bae eee 1.47 0.07 5.0 0.91 0.05 5.8 1.36 0.06 4.6 
LOS slat 1.51 0.04 Mail 0.93 0.02 22 1.40 0.04 2.9 
OSD tere techn ye ister: hetiies 0.06 4.0 0.95 0.02 22, 1.44 0.04 2.9 
LOB Ce alntecpat 1.66 0.09 Onl 1.00 0.05 8} io} 0.09 6.2 
OD faster svar er: lees 0.09 5.4 1.05 0.05 5.0 1.61 0.08 Dee 

AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 

$ $ p.c. $ $ p.c $ $ p.c 
Oe ee eo 47.33 1.60 3.5 27.18 1.27 4.9 42.61 1.36 Be 
L950 os ere 50.93 3.60 HAG 29.00 1E82 6.7 45.94 Seeks: 7.8 
OS lke AEN. 56.46 5eo3 10.9 Sieo7 2327 7.8 51,32 5.38 11:4 
ys Beer ee 60.85 4.39 7.8 34.17 2.90 9.3 55. 17 3.85 7.8 
ROSSA TAY. ede 62.71 1.86 Sho! 35.07 0.90 2.6 56.75 1.58 2.9 
ROSA aire te eae 63.98 re 2.0 35.90 0.83 2.4 57.99 1.24 22 
MODDY eee 3 cata 66.86 2.88 4.5 31.02 1.62 Aes 60.53 2.54 4.4 
OSG ecw eeeee 70.67 3 el ie 39.29 hte 4.7 63.97 3.44 5 
LODTARS. chews (2.20 1.54 2.2 39.49 0.20 0.5 65.31 1.34 24 

AVERAGE WEEKLY SALARIES 

$ $ p.c $ $ p.c. $ $ p.c 
10400 Teen seeee 65.37 1.90 3.0 32.62 1.36 4.4 54.85 1.94 Bye!) 
15 Onpaeeee ce eee. 69.35 3.98 6.1 34.38 1.76 5.4 58.74 3.89 Call 
OSS AGE ees Wo BE 8.20 11.8 38.42 4.04 11.8 65.98 7.24 12.3 
1052 ter a een 82.60 5.05 6.5 41.26 2.84 7.4 70.75 4.77 7.2 
LOSS Te cet 86.43 3.83 4.6 43.13 1.87 4.5 73.87 a2 4.4 
1 ODA aera. ces 90.99 4.56 Das 45.00 1.87 AW} 77.81 3.94 5.3 
Ob Dict eas 93.50 ool 2.8 47.02 2.02 4.5 80.57 2.76 3.5 
1956:na sede 99.05 5.55 5.9 49.31 2.29 4.9 85.23 4.66 5.8 
LOD eee eee aes. 104.63 5.58 5.6 51.84 ABS ijgill 89.92 4.69 5.5 
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15.—Average Hours and Earnings of Male and Female Wage-Earners for the 
Last Week of October 1957 


Average Average | Average 
Province, Metrop Olitan Area Hours Worked Hourly Earnings Weekly Earnings 
preg eustry. Both Both 
Men |Women Men |Women Page Men |Women Sowad 
: No $ $ $ $ 
Province 
Newfoundland........ OE ga a ST 39.2 te 1.57 || 65.68 | 19.04 | 60.42 
RE, Se eee ae oe 41.0 il 1.39 || 61.70 | 25.24 | 56.50 
a ee ee a 41.5 fi. 1.40 | 61.97 | 28.11 | 57.12 
rte ee sare) bP? i) SIDER yy, 42.7 lg 1.45 | 68.24 | 37.38 | 59.93 
IC CEE, ree Occ er Sel BE. 40.9 it. 1.70 || 75.38 | 42.25 | 68.71 
ede ROR SRS ik Se iS aS 40.8 1. 1.52 | 67.60 | 35.70 | 60.72 
MOBRACCROWAN. 0. lec oe cece ccc ccee cee 40.5 ile 1.62 || 68.54 | 40.79 | 64.78 
ES cree et Bee Oe lee | ae 40.3 i. 1.70 || 71.08 | 42.98 | 67.45 
CUTE ES oe ee a 38.5 2. 1.95 || 77.42 | 44.72 | 74,26 
BOUNS 2. coors eee ae a ee. 41.2 1.75 1.61 | 72.21 | 39.49 | 65.31 
Metropolitan Area 
IIS be ber no 42.3 ils 1.50 || 70.70 | 39.73 | 61.24 
BS one ot Pde, F004 OS PO WE 40.9 iL. 1.65 | 74.95 | 42.51 | 66.36 
OE eo eee eee 40.3 2: 1.90 } 82.04 | 43.20 | 75.41 
CORR ly Re rat Ae oo 38.9 2. 1.94 || 77.67 | 55.27 | 75.45 
Se ee oe ee 40.9 if 1.50 || 67.04 | 36.15 | 60.02 
EE a SE Tae ee See eee a 38.1 De 1.92 || 76.66 | 45.56 | 72.14 
Industry 
Meads and beverages..:....:............... 42.2 1. 1.39 | 64.16 | 36.98 | 56.69 
MGCL, On Grn 2.840. Le 41.3 1. 1,69 | 73.34 | 49.03 | 68.42 
anned and preserved fruits and vege- 
STEN oy See Seen Roa 42.2 ip 1.09 | 54.67 | 29.02 | 41.68 
Bread and other bakery products........ 44.4 t, 1.36 || 64.76 | 35.76 | 59.26 
Tobacco and tobacco products............. 40.4 iP 1.57 | 70.95 | 54.84 | 60.75 
Mer orairtt. Gok. Pcs. ea. 41.4 il 1.67 || 74.09 | 46.85 | 68.43 
faeentber products.......................... 39.6 ils 1.13 | 52.00 | 32.54 | 43.18 
Textile products (except clothing).......... 43.0 1, 1.24 | 57.36 | 40.72 | 51.51 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods 40.9 ie 1.22 || 52.26 | 42.20 | 48.74 
Clothing (textile and fur).................. 39.8 ile 1.08 || 57.35 | 34.65 | 40.62 
BE OUI se de eis tk 37.8 iF 1.09 || 55.53 | 34.28 | 40.25 
Memeo 6 CLOGDING |). esc oc ste 37.0 il 1.14 || 62.88 | 35.98 | 40.76 
| MATA ae oc et 43.9 fi 1.01 || 56.74 | 34.83 | 41.34 
Wea products. <<... 2. 2. eck ce cee. 41.9 si 1.42 | 60.38 | 43.29 | 59.34 
Saw and planing mills.................... 41.1 if 1.50 || 62.27 | 49.38 | 61.78 
EE Beds ieee ih a ORE ale 43.6 te 1.32 | 58.52 | 42.50 | 57.16 
PTEMILIOND 16 a5. in ee rok eek 41.2 lg 1.89 || 81.51 | 41.62 | 77.43 
le ulp and paper mills..................... 40.9 2. 2.04 || 84.18 | 45.86 | 83.51 
ther paper products.................... 42.6 he 1.47 || 70.82 | 41.02 | 60.90 
_ Printing, publishing and allied industries....| 40.2 2. 1.89 || 84.27 | 39.50 | 74.84 
jggazon and steel products..................... 40.7 a 1.86 | 76.75 | 50.32 | 75.55 
| SePaSR INS oe kh ee 8: 40.3 i ESI eeocda st, 20cok | vo. Te 
achinery manufacturing................ 41.8 ft: Wegsiiis.63.|-51.40 | 72-96 
| mimary iron and steel................... 39.9 2: 2.20 || 88.00 | 62.89 | 87.83 
Transportation equipment.................. 40.2 16 1.88 || 76.31 | 54.09 | 75.59 
: Bratt and. parts......2..<...0..o....... 40.4 te 1.89 | 76.83 | 53.43 | 76.17 
| MS MRIUCIOR eas Finn vasw sms ceden. 40.5 Y 2.09 | 84.60 | 74.52 | 84.43 
_ Motor vehicle parts and accessories....... 39.4 ‘i 1.84 || 74.52 | 52.92 | 71.57 
_ Railroad and rolling-stock equipment....| 39.3 Ihe 1.79 || 70.49 -- | 70.44 
_ ._ Shipbuilding and repairing............... 40.9 1; 1.82 || 74.87 | 43.16 | 74.46 
on-ferrous metal products................ 41,1 i ISS Meo Owloo-O8n\ (7 te 
| | Smelting and refining.................... 40.6 oe 2.09 |} 84.81 -- | 84.71 
| Electrical apparatus and supplies........... 41.2 a: 1.66 | 74.57 | 49.52 | 67.11 
on-metallic mineral products............. 43.3 iM 1.63 || 72.16 | 46.18 | 70.36 
_ Products of petroleum and coal............. 41.5 2. 2.23 || 92.86 -- | 92.48 
: ENT C7 ee on en 41.3 1. 1.75 || 76.96 | 42.92 | 71.61 
_ Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 42.3 1.51 1.31 || 63.81 | 38.54 | 53.77 
| Averages, Durable Goods................. 41.0 1.79 1.76 || 73.65 | 48.31 | 71.67 
4 ae 
Averages, Non-durable Goods............ 41.5 1.69 1.48 | 70.30 | 37.54 | 59.25 
Averages, Manufacturing Industries 41.2 1.75 1.61 | 72.21 | 39.49 | 65.31 
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16.—Average Hours and Earnings of Male and Female Salaried Employees for the 
Last Week of October 1957 


Z 
° 


Salaried Employees 


Average 
Hours Worked 


Both 
Men |Women Saved 


Weekly Earnings 


Both 


Sexes 


Office Workers 


Weekly Earnings 


Both 
Sexes 


| |. | ee eee 


58.32 
54.74 
69.67 
63.80 
54.92 
60.83 
63.03 
54.76 
55.15 
57.44 
50.40 
62.83 
66.36 
57.48 
75.35 
81.40 . 
66.04 
56.08 
69.26 
68.74 
67.35 
73.13 
79.84 
81.60 
86.77 
72.36 
71.86. 
67.89 
72.19 
79.84 
72.59 
67.02 
74.51 
64.56 
61.48 


Se | | | | lee 


72.57 


a a 


Province 
Newfound lands <crestcaw siclsst> om 0 8 fate oial> ole aise Alz2 a, 391 
INCH OE henna ge c dp oo oeomoe occ ear aC 40.5 | 37.9 
New Bruns wie on sateicts fosieters seine bole + leyacts 40.4} 38.3 
Quebee.i wdssnit Oo gas dee ae Sa et wee ts > Sore 38.8} 37.5 
Ontanlo..ace eek ade a ete eee eee eee 38:9) 37.6 
Manitobades sickin cate stots comes fete osieciers ote ther 39.6 | 38.2 
Saskatchewan mp cicie talcc-is stasis estate oft sek- 39.7 38.7 
PMU SY shee SRO ee OP ise BE ORIRL FeO es GAR 39.8} 38.4 
British Columbiass te. o-peoe 5.5 dee ce ree 38.8 | 38.0 
2 WIL Rl Nhs ene Grea. (aed o 000 Sook 39.0 | 37.6 
Metropolitan Area 
Montreal ic ne tins ed ott cis ise en ost. artre 38.5 | 387.4 
"PGROMPOL dee taht ate tei ott cee oe teReNee cticas tenets 38.4 BY(er4 
Plarmnlitons ts. te ot Scere eects =e eettehe corey Set 39.1 37.9 
Windsor! faerie cect ere seme ew co leebsvelerers arene 39.5 | 38.3 
Winnipeg th crater ok «te heel «stare ah 208 tlpeooe 
Wan COUViel ccs ccthe ccs cia: Smiasioiiie: sere Ttmcans 38.6 | 37.9 
Industry 

HOOdS and spe Vertes ane meiciacctre si ctetsicieelcterart= 39.4 Fie S 
MGR CDTOCUCES 4 cot tease misucs> s-kekepsuennchetcredererar- 39.3 | 38.3 

Canned and preserved fruits and vege- 
tab legeeerinitt sate cium teeters 40.5} 38.4 
Bread and other bakery products........ 42.0 | 38.2 
Tobacco and tobacco products............. ahaa eee: 
Rubber products: ae eer) eee ee ioe: 39.6 | 38.5 
‘Teather products ga. sce i haere tear 40.1 oie 
Textile products (except clothing).......... BORZ ae odao 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods..... sont ale soe 
Clothing Gextiletandtium) aor. cette 40.1 37.6 
Men stclogntni: «aces cu 6 seer cit aie 39.8 | 37.8 
Womens ClLOb MING ae sere aie istmeecterert he ser 40.0 | 38.3 
LEGAL OLCOINS Aen He ae Meow Mo toadt oo bop owe 40.7 38.1 
Wood products acca. racic oleioerenrtie t-te 40.9 SHES Tl 
Saw and planing wnillscgee es. ole tne 41.7 | 38.8 
Aiea shel ig oiyn ey eee a eo ae Sige: Foee 39.9 ATE AN 
Iethayerny onde th ertsie cAcge woes on Aow ae bon con aS oe Sled 36.7 
Pulpand paper wo iis.5 tae ci-r-deccsterescry eae 38.0 | 36.8 
Other paper productsa. eri. 6 = <b eee aa Sree 36.6 
Printing, publishing and allied industries...} 37. 8 Biles 
Tron'and steel productS uc... ayaa B8e0n| eater 
Tron Castings in tierce ae <erpemir: ata 39.2 | 37.2 
Machinery manufacturing..............-. 38.7 37.6 
Primary iron and steel... ......0.2..--00- 39.2} 38.4 
Transportation equipment..............---- 39.9 38.0 
AG TCralt AN GyDALUS Ge. see ance. aie eee 39.9 38.3 
IN Gtorvenicles#: a Meee err cera Coa 40.6} 389.4 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories....... 39.4 38.6 
Railroad and rolling-stock equipment....} 39.9 | 38.5 
Shipbuilding and repairing..............- 38.6)| 36.7 
Non-ferrous metal products..............+-: 38.2 37.0 
Smelting and remninge cp rie lotaergae ange 38.6 | 37.6 
Electrical apparatus and supplies........... 39.0 | 38.0 
Non-metallic mineral products............. Soe Cul oheo 
Products of petroleum and coal............- 37.0 36.1 
GRemicaltproductse cee ie (beats oe SR avealo 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries..... Batol Bile! 
Averages, Durable Goods................. 39.3 | 37.9 
Averages, Non-durable Goods............ 38.6 | 37.4 
Averages, Manufacturing Industries..... 39.0 | 37.6 


1 Includes New Westminster. 
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17.—Proportions of Reported Employees classified as Salaried Staff, 1946-57 
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Durable Goods Non-durable Goods All Manufacturing 
Year es 

Men Women Spe Men : Women ais Men Women eae 

p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 
En a Ea 12.4 37.4 15.6 16.6 Lyf | 16.8 14,4 21.9 16.3 
i 12:3 37.9 15.4 16.5 Lia 16.7 14.2 21.8 16.1 
ESS 6 eal Sa Ale 12.8 40.9 16.0 17:3 Vb 17.4 14.8 22 ek 16.7 
UGE. ck he date 13.8 42.0 17.0 18.4 W769 18.1 15.9 22.9 17.6 
OS ee 14.4 40.8 17.6 19.9 18.2 19.3 16.9 23.4 18.5 
SIRE ES «n.d 15.5 46.4 18.8 20.9 19.8 20.5 17.9 26.0 19.7 
ORS Pe i 16.4 46.1 19.6 22.1 19.2 yA a 18.9 25.6 20.4 
pba, oe ne oe Tiss 45.1 20.6 22.7 20.3 21.9 19.6 26.6 Zhsz 
RHODA cece oo 19.2 47.6 22.6 24.2 A es 22.2 20.6 27.8 22n2 
aS Se eee 18.9 45.0 22.0 23.5 20.6 22.6 20.9 27.0 22.3 
UL alee ie ae 19.4 47.5 22.8 24.1 20.9 23.0 21.4 27.8 22.9 
MED fetes nls. eke 20.8 49.8 24.3 24.0 22.2 23.4 22.2 29.2 23.8 

I 


18.—Percentage Distribution of Male and Female Workers, by Range of Weekly Earnings, 
Week Ended Oct. 31, 1956 


aea»q@wvwswx—00—00oaesoOoa=o®ooaoTwomoowo0w@$@s$m@™”0000o0D9R emo 
Durable Goods Non-durable Goods All Manufacturing 
Range of Earnings 


Men | Women bel Men | Women 9 Nie Men | Women ose 
pe en ee Le I UE ees tee) SO ane Pro 


WAGE-EARNERS 


p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 

MBC STROLOSHY ER Fees te C -- 1 -= 1 3 1 = 2 1 
SINS Ufa a ee en ren 1 2 1 1 8 3 1 7 2 
BEOULONS 20 Seren iwc cle 2 8 2 3 22 9 2 19 6 
BUR EG (SP GU ans mket aerecu | omeee 3 19 4 5 27 13 4 26 8 
7 US Rete 12 ane it a eee ee eee 6 23 8 10 22 14 8 22 11 
PMO TOG Se OO ire ole AatC Le ale o iasehs oh 13 24 14 15 12 14 14 14 14 
MOKED ste giro. dc, ote cok ax, vers co 5 23 16 22 20 5 15 22 iu 18 
BMMUELOES FO Sa feacistsvc eck scarce oot 23 5 21 18 1 12 20 2 17 
POU EONS ESO Fillet eye eal he 13 2 13 11 -- 8 13 1 10 
BEBO RUDE S00 Mac ok. .s keawinae. 7 -- 7 7 -- 5 7 -- 6 
SP GIPRI UDCA cme ken. nk 4 -- 3 4 aie 3 4 -- 3 
LCE Cee FOE eee ae ee PD ees 2 2 ~2 2 2 ere 2 
IU ect ee eee ee entree 1 -- 1 1 -- 1 1 -- 1 
BASU UHORS ESO eed wre eailote os cccss sohc eee 1 -- 1 i -- Se 1 ae; 1 
REOGONS IAG Or oh used cok s vk canes -- -- =. -- -- =i -- -- -- 
MUUNOT OM ET acie o-oo ch so ae ec ae 1 -- 1 1 Be = 1 << == 

Perea ee OO  Fe WOE BEG NS EE 
SALARIED EMPLOYEES 

p.c p.c p.e p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 

BOONELO MECC SG0Cn, .. avert -- -- -- -- ~\- -- -- -- -- 
BUTEA DET 5508}, sepa tivod ns ccs « -- 1 aie es 1 1 a= 1 -- 
PUEORSELD sarees or capull autadi as occ -- 3 1 1 5 2 1 4 je 
BURR OO Ce oti Toaster eer: 2 16 5 3 19 8 2 18 ie 
BEE BO chat Es Geis Gos cieinl sist schccha 6 osc 4 32 11 6 31 13 a 31 12 
BRIEGO SEOUL cit waht.» |. Deis. 6 27 12 8 24 13 i 25 12 
CULcno mh £1 U eC a Os a ee ae 10 14 el 11 12 12 10 12 11 
MNES AIO Hote chide... Joh abhor 12 5 10 13 5 10 12 5 10 
OLESEN iat rk A ae 8 13 2 10 12 2 9 13 10 
JL 300s 91 a! a ee eT 13 -- 10 10 1 | 12 1 8 
RR SNE da ek vec pole sw wince » c 11 35 8 9 ss 6 10 1 q 
URE ee Re a aad 8 -- 6 6 -- 4 vf -- 5 
EE BEAU he Gk ic hele -w ote Korres 5 -- 4 5 =< 3 5 -- 4 
on) TARE St Ra RR RS a Mi 4 -- 3 3 5. 2 4 =< 3 
BMG S149 rok, cc clueless. ci felkbe « 2 -- 2 2 -- 2 2 -- 2 
BBE ROM OLA os ct SecA verets dred tes 10 -- "i 11 == 8 10 -- iz 
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19.—Percentage Distribution of Male and Female Wage-Earners, by Range of Hours Worked, 
Week Ended Oct. 31, 1955 


eee eS LL. 


Durable Goods Non-durable Goods All Manufacturing 
Range of Hours oe ri a 

Men | Women noe Men |Women pees Men |Women ee 

p.c p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 

SO OmmleSs aca nee ciae eerie seks 4 8 4 5 12 7 4 12 6 
2h hes By ne ae ho Moron One OnGT 4 5 4 3 7 4 4 6 4 
Bea! See Ge OSE ooo oo OS Oke. 6 ial 7 ! 15 10 7 14 8 
A) See eed cheers teittegays: suasetozssezelefeue.* a:te 38 36 38 29 22 27 34 25 32 
AN AS Oe. Pyke Cia eraranelne ane ee e.etere ope 11 12 11 11 13 12 11 13 11 
GA: SBE a cee oso Metta cielo oe ekeisietens eke 6 4 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 
LN ir. Ye A SMe oUn oe TORO 3 10 12 10 13 13 13 11 12 12 
AG serena We sscrareietons er stetelecmsregene items 6 4 6 9 4 8 7 4 ii 
AQ SS5O ere here one a ieee 4 3 4 5 3 4 4 3 4 
Bl Rao Sieee Menno ers aes aceon ore 4 2 3 4 2 3 4 2 3 
re, =) ats Ee il A oe aT Sao ¢ 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
55 =O Lae arene aaeidleret once creer ie 5 2 5 6 2 4 6 2 5 
GOLOT AON Lie inetc tote rere Solel eatenekeReeeta 1 -- i 1 -- 1 1 -- 1 


Section 4.—Wage Rates, Hours of Labour and Other 
Working Conditions 


Statistics on occupational wage rates by industry and region or city, and standard 
weekly hours of labour are compiled by the federal Department of Labour and published 
in the annual report Wage Rates and Hours of Labour. The statistics published are 
based on an annual survey covering some 13,500 establishments in most industries and 
apply to the last normal pay period preceding Oct. 1. 

Average wage rates of time workers and average straight-time earnings of piece workers 
and other incentive workers in a given occupation are shown separately but are combined 
in the calculation of index numbers. Predominant ranges of rates for each occupation used 
are also given. Overtime pay is excluded. 

The industry index numbers measure changes in wage rates for non-office employees 
below the rank of foreman. They do not, however, provide a basis for comparing the 
level of wages in one industry with that in another. More detailed information on concepts 
and methods of developing these statistics is given in the annual report. 


20.—Index Numbers of Average Wage Rates for Certain Main Industrial Groups, 1948-57 


(1949 = 100) 


Nors.—Indexes for the years prior to 1949 are conversions of the previous series on the 1939 base. Indexes 
back to 1901 may be obtained from the Department of Labour publication Wage Rates and Hours of Labour 1957. 


ee a a Lak 


Manufacturing 


Coal | Metal | pyr | Non- All Ser Rail- | Tele- |Personall| General 


Year Logging Mining | Mining able | durable}, Manu- conan ways | phone |Service Average 
Goods | Goods |facturing 

1948N Nie: See 101.2 98.4 95.7 94.7 94.4 94.5 Obst 100.0 92.7 93.8 95.7 
1940car eee ee 100.0 100.0} 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1950082 eee. 97.0 102.8} 106.8 106.6 105.6 106.1 104.8 105.1 104.8 102.9 105.5 
TOSI eee te esac: 109.6 AE 2 eG 121.7 118.8 120.3 118.6 121.9 Tale 7 110.6 119.1 
1952Re ear one. 133850 124.0 | 413021 130.2 126.5 128.4 128.6 136.8 128.4 117.6 127A 
19538 oe ee 135.5 124.0} 132.3 136.3 132.8 134.6 136.2 USiiee 136.6 123.3 133.6 
1954 ee, Bec 138.0 123.57 |) 18627 140.0 136.9 138.5 140.0 137.8 147.6 128.6 137.9 
1055S. c ee eee 138.2 122.8| 140.3 143.7 140.7 142.2 145.4 137.8 152.8 18200 141.7 
GS. Sees | Se ere 160.8 123/76) 9) 15058 151.2 148.3 149.8 150.7 146.8 157.6 136.1 148.7 
LRG YG Be ee Segara 168.4 137.4 |/5 15652 160.7 156.3 158.6 160.7 153.3 165.9 138.9 156.5 
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21.—Index Numbers of Average Wage Rates, by Industry, 1954-57 
(1949 =100) 
ee wsSsSsamauU«W—qqoaaaSas»s— —cNnonoaoe—eeo——asww00 


Industry 1954 1955 1956 1957 
RE SR SEO Te ee eee ne ene 138.0 138.2 160.8 168.4 
CERT AMUSE s CHE ee SORE ct Che chant ud icv adwic.cckackccccsce. 137.8 136.9 163.0 169.5 
meee NSM COARLGIT, 05s ds E PE xs baie» po ox te voc ace .ROGLEA 138.9 143.7 151.2 163.6 
Sn AES - eG Ti Seen a Sci OO 132.6 134.9 142.4 150.4 
EES ST SRS Gah 2 CR ae ee ee, Serena ne Oe nen 136.7 140.3 150.8 156.2 
AE 7s gute erga ST spa Bg <a Falah lt ae aa 125.4 126.0 141.4 143.4 
SPE URE PAINE rer ieirritenctevvienl nck chs cikGedo tvcdccacsele. 143.7 149.1 156.6 164.1 
TE MINE 12 ooo baew de vee e hort os ten oa ee. 123.5 122.8 123.6 137.4 
TE Ee Seapine 7 Sateen: Oy Saens  ) ree eee  ee 138.5 142.2 149.8 158.6 
Pees ales Moemaras. RTE. 1 BON. ho hos hls och 5 occk det 135.5 140.3 147.9 156.7 
eben htenmeand ment packings. 802.604. occas sbs'eg oedusevecececcs 138.5 144.2 151.2 161.4 
en So Ean Re ie SSA lee oe Saag (Pe a Sc Se 132.6 138.1 143.7 151.4 
Ree RONG TENT Ol.4 o BO Beso ldes ov eckobhs coche sa cud 124.5 125.8 135.6 140.8 
ES TOES Gare 8 ee ee ae © ee te eee Se ee ee ae 150.0 155.6 158.7 166.7 
Oey ON rt POs ids OORT Sh cok dc ck eos te esed th., 146.3 149.4 156.5 168.9 
Bread and other bakery products)... soo sccecccbccecccoecnccesce 134.6 139.4 150.0 159.1 
BORG MEd RRS, cid: BTS E sw hiccdiveniecsoucsk bdiwoe esas 152.9 157.9 168.6 181.3 
RCM NES Satie. Ch IRAE I SEU. OS sos cds ca videv ceca spats 141.2 145.4 15307 164.2 
ovsccd, cigaraiand cigarettes... 0.001... i os.cccccucssvccovsvecses 155.0 160.3 164.8 174.6 
Barer RMI ac Ne OR EE gs at eo c'ch ka « she seamen 138.1 139.6 145.0 150.4 
St IO dE 4 to Ma tO Elk oc bon vice ko bade pkswcddes se 133.1 134.5 143.8 15 iS 
OO TASG SS gt "2a ee apa Si, Ue Ci ela a A igane 134.2 144.6 151.5 
MCIGE UAGMONTOD! Ofer ad. OBE ck cc suo aslw vb pb tembecceo enna 132.6 135.8 140.5 151.3 
mextue products (except clothing) ...;. 0.04 .040<.c:oce cos cceecsvawece 129.5 131.0 135.7 141.6 
otton yarniand broad woven f00d8...)..35...0.ceceeccccceccecce 129.5 131.5 138.6 143.0 
Woollen and worsted woven goods and yarn........0.0..ececceeuee 134.6 13750 139.7 148.6 
eeiabinwmnt pili: toxisies..3. 0 MN tk ae 125.4 125.3 128.1 133.8 
Re MPUMAIMOTA PORUAIS WAL TUE) co scs ree wcoce eres os akc ccs cucecloecdccucccs 126.8 129.7 136.4 144.0 
eres SER dB TER. cha chs Giccuincousidbedseedeaws 8283 134.7 143.4 150.4 
Men’s and boys’ suits and overcoats............cccceceececeeces 130.8 133.3 143.4 148.3 
nent eet oe ae ee ee eee ee 136.2 136.8 137.8 151.3 
Work clothing and sportswear. ............cccccecececcuceceveus 132.8 136.6 147.6 154.7 
Pemenener wEetning eye. Ali sls eu bres FeO Bw, Poe .eeeas tS 12162 125.0 133.1 
Women’s and misses’ coats and suits............cccccceeeeeceeee 119.5 12592 126.7 135.6 
Weowsen wml misses’ dresses. 192... oo bev cbskcs weds bev cu vans 110.2 118.8 123.9 131.6 
Hosiery ‘and other knitted goods. 0.) ficbics cdc scoccaveececveg ue 137.0 13520 141.8 149.4 
ULF LOOUS Ses Sen eee Set RES hs Stet ee ee Es PELE, CG 118.2 122.4 129.8 138.8 
A TMNT 8 Ne rca e es Gaceo kd evo) bce REM a OM eek 132.6 136.4 142.9 152.6 
Pasmenmdoor and planing mills... 6.6.22. a. ch cca te oe ote 13502 138.0 144.4 152.8 
I eres acco a ude hine bioree wis hoe TO, SMR Ds ss 5 134.3 138.1 144.6 15555 
SEINE SE Ta eas RC LSI PPE Re eae nO ERE Sea ae aN 126.8 13 137.5 145.2 
EM ee te Tene ee ee ne ee 145.5 15127 162°7 17 1a 6 
rime ses In CONtAINOTS 2. hc. kv os ode oc vw ieee os 138.2 142.0 149.3 158.3 
SIDR DEOL Met 3. SNe kde la Tk oe ad oo aioe. « 146.9 153.6 165.2 174.1 
_ SOAS speek Vatehaenti, eth ecameacian lee Nat emia 208 Mi ieee ee 144.2 150.9 162.0 171.2 
ULES OSE Ueno Sunt SORE os 8 Oat er RaRennG ae Mn! 2 ae eee 144.4 151.8 162.7 170.8 
Puner ether than: tiowaprant. i... 6... 6G c. odc os Be lec e sc tance 147.4 155.1 165.3 175.8 
Printing, publishing and allied industries..................eceseeeeee 142.8 146.9 152.5 159.5 
Printing and publishing other than daily newspapers.............. 139.0 141.6 146.7 NGBIRY 
OEE ESE are pena Sac a Se Sk Sie ly FS Oe 149.4 155.8 162.5 169.5 
SRReTG MNT BEORE WO CUCUS. 1. . fle Cahts BS oe cha cath ds wb kb osatk vb cho Gage Vs 143.3 148.0 156.4 165.2 
Peerrmal Wiad mn plOMONtB enc. cs sh. Ach 6 cies bbs dodo vascr cbicomaeic: 142.5 144.6 143.5 152.0 
Bienung andcooking apparatus: ... 0... i0<1...scdscvceeeoy dae e ed 145.2 149.3 161.4 170.1 
Household, office, store and industrial machinery................. 143.5 147.5 153.5 161.4 
CESS) Zig eon, Gath le Ona og Gall tn Re ee A Wes 140.6 145.1 153.9 161.8 
OTOL AG Bice el i Sanaa Sie aie MR Rardin seemed Joe Rc iadane 148.0 150.4 156.3 164.2 
EMME SIAN SUOR! vss cult sve cosa de wha. vethe sve Sem ilscne scar 140.1 148.9 165.3 176.0 
Sper er IMU RTDIOMOLSTE? oo cio0b wad cise chen 6ocbu bec cask sboveleces 150.8 150.8 157.9 166.9 
ramen tei CUDIMENG ch. 5 5 be Cs hss oe Wo FE s Ov ees Se uk Bd es 140.0 142.3 149.9 158.8 
Seema wants et he 5 od, te Leh te ech war aka cd 154.2 158.3 163.6 169.9 
Memiper Pome Rat Cariped, 0 cE. oo... I koe oe cle eA cxines hub dere sd 145.1 144.8 155.6 164.9 
Meer micies On Fa Bee a ad. LBS tas Rew 'ems och Cocaees 130.0 134.1 142.7 152.6 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories............ccceccececceueeucs 144.5 147.1 157.4 166.2 
Railroad and rolling-stock equipment................cecceeeceeeee 134.1 sy 140.2 148.7 
eminEIng Hae TeDRIEINe oes). 8. ch i cacdod sch vk ace ole ud 140.1 144.6 148.0 157.1 
Sem NOL DIOGUCIS. ct 002. cde nls lees Fook otek te oak bee es 145.4 149.4 1D ad 166.0 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.) ....5.....cc.c.ccccceccecccccevce. 139.5 142.8 149.9 160.2 
eavy electrical machinery and equipment.....................-- 142.4 143.3 148.9 158.5 
Radio, television and other electronic equipment.................. 133.0 138.8 145.3 150.0 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and miscellaneous electrical prod- 
f BOSS irre ee RCN a Baca Foose nhc’ Abs fein Sighs ocains 6) sal ash@honscn, 5 140.4 143.5 151.0 162.6 
3 64973-1—48 
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°1.—_Index Numbers of Average Wage Rates, by Industry, 1954-57—concluded 


Sennen eee nnn Ga 


Industry 1954 1955 1956 1957 
pg ee et SSS SS 
Manufacturing—concluded 

Clay products-cScc01vees Stes cecce cece te ecse ts sene aque iccccsrens 144.7 149.2 161.0 170.7 
Petroleum refining and products........-.eeeeeee cere ese enee ee eeees 147.5 154.0 164.0 176.1 
Chemical products...........scee eee c eee c cere ects renee ener eee enes 146.2 150.3 160.2 169.4 
Acids, alkalies and salts........... cece eee ener eee eee n renee en eees 147.9 153.2 164.2 17 5ou 
Medicinal, pharmaceutical and toilet preparations. .........+-++++- 141.4 144.5 155.5 164.2 
Paints, varnishes and lacquer8...........--++eseesee ener cere reeees 150.9 155.0 162.6 170.9 
Durable goods!.......... sees cece sce e reece eenesecessesens Fick ee ee 140.0 143.7 151.2 160.7 
Non-durable goods!..........cceceee cece cece cere nese eneeeeeeeraces 136.9 140.7 148.3 156.3 
Construction (buildings and structures only)...........-..--++++5 140.0 145.4 150.7 160.7 
Transportation, Storage and Communication........... Lote Such Ree 140.6 . 142.9 152.0 159.6 
Transportation............e eee e cece cece cette eens aa mewletes Aas ORIG 139.5 141.1 151.0 158.4 
Railways: v00 boc gs hatte wack Be Oees os ONS a SEINE SE NR EARNS eS VE 137.8 137.8 146.3 153.3 
Urban and suburban transportation systems..... Reiewinkcine NR ste 140.2 143.5 153.3 158.8 
Truck transportation..........cceec eee eee e rece e ence eeerenecenes 144.1 149.0 158.3 169.8 
Water transportation.......... ccc cece cree cere eres eteeecenenrees 139.9 142.4 164.7 166.7 
Storage (terminal grain elevators only)..........seseseeeeeeeeeeces 140.2 148.0 154.7 163.1 
Communication (telephone only). .........eee eee cece eee ee tee eteeee 147.6 152.8 157.6 165.9 
Electric Light and Power..............ccecceee reece eee e ee eneen renee 149.7 158.1 169.7 179.2 
TE a GE ck. eee a sic oben, opscchinse Soe tian cas SAI 8 Miao ie ors ats le = anes feyelTete sys 137.8 142.2 146.2 153.5 
Wholesale trade. 1b. ect ce dec he ens odie cree ee 6 seh G eye gm 6's lator e sr 142.8 148.5 157.5 165.8 
Retail trad eve oi < Seite eels Clie « Reese lo ayelivs si ohetie nee ie io lel W ote ental formule Sie 135.8 139.8 141.8 148.7 
Personal Service. .......... cc ccc cc cece e cece e nett eee cerereeeeenes 128.6 132.3 136.1 188.9 
Tea an dries ee cise hte ee eee el loo, nicl aie o Sos yl tenis Bove: Qaotin et Mener eter 132.3 134.0 140.9 148.5 
Bees ba urants ard, «cio bcc eerhetete o> chee tee! abet trojotans, ik rove ol elise iayo%e (oie lage Aaofe eyes ce ela 128.0 132.0 135.3 137.2 
General Index, All Industries. ................ ee eee eeee 137.9 141.7 148.7 156.5 


1 These groups are composites of the manufacturing groups listed above. Durable goods include wood products, 
iron and steel products, transportation equipment, brass and copper products, electrical apparatus and supplies and 
clay products; non-durable goods include all other manufacturing industries. 


22.—Average Hourly Wage Rates for Soccheg eeu peHOne in Manufacturing, by Province, 
et. 1, 1957 


(Time Work) 
SS S—Ouaa—0—"0a—=—>zV]vDWUNN 
a 
Industry and Occupation N.S N.B Que Ont Man Sask Alta BiG 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Industrial Machinery— 
Myc liinistc een eae cee cet cate ese —_ —_ 1.68 1.91 1.74 — — 2.23 
IMoulderttt et ae ste. to cecetr rc bk niger — — 1.39 1.75 — -- — _— 
1 DN Veo) chee Beareaheee ene Alcina eeatey iio Gece orate — — He7k 1.89 —_ _— _— _— 
WAC Hine settee 2 cies crette geetcitn stake gears oe — — 1.41 Aras _ a — 2.14 
Newsprint— 
Machinemenderis..sscntcre: ome deesr pice 3.531 os 3.48 3.46 — — _ 3.38 
Rolstinishereeees ote cee eee eee teretens es 1.84! — 1.83 1.81 —_ — — 1.76 
Sawmills— 
dcermanin ssid series miei ae ie 0.98 1.15 1.19 1.36 _ — — 1.96 
Slaughtering and Meat Packing— 
IButehel sete. Sono reeer eee aes — -— 1.84 1.74 1.93 1.80 1.93 2.01 
TPruck(Gtivernccaneisn tients ae cuamae eee _— —_ 1.80 1.63 1.85 1.78 1.84 1.92 
Woollen and Worsted Woven Goods and 
Yarn— 
Woollen spinner, male... 2.2.5.5. .6 65.0: —_ — 0.99 1.12 _— — — = 
Winder, spooler and reeler, female....... _— — 0.82 0.93 — _— — — 


1 Atlantic Provinces. 
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: 23.—Average Wage and Salary Rates for Selected Occupations in Certain Cities, 
: Oct. 1, 1957 


(Time work) 


a 
ef co eee 


, Industry and Occupation Halifax Montreal Toronto Winnipeg | Vancouver 
| $ $ $ $ $ 
per hr, per hr. per hr. per hr. per hr. 
Construction (buildings and _ structures 
: only )— 
| Perapklayer and magon.......... di dus ce. dese ihs 2.09 2.20 2.76 2.30 2.60 
EEE, Sane Pee aeee: Eee” ney 1.84 2.00 2.50 2.15 2.44 
DRE ee SO ee AO 1.94 2.00 2.80 2500 2.81 
RMR R ri ie eea he ceo Pee om ccd Bo 1.60 1.90 2 AT 1.90 2.45 
| NEE AT JU RE CERT ice ee DE ee oe, a 1.98 Dead 2.60 2.35 2.50 
“OES Te] RST ra. Rog a Ce ae en 1.93 2.22 2.44 2.40 2.70 
4 ames etal worker. 4.55... 4.42 So ale oss doc fed: 1.70 2.00 2.55 2.10 PS 
ES ae ee ee ee ee ee 1.33 1.40 1.55 1.30 18 
NIWOT ER LSB eo onk Bhd oacdeche bd 1,35 1.40 1.55 1.40 1.78 
Urban and Suburban Transportation Sys- 
tems— 
Operator, bus, streetcar and trolley bus!...... 1.68 1.592 1.78 1.68 1.89 
Body repairman, streetcar and bus............. a 1372 1.94 1.78 2.04 
Repairman, streetcar and trolley bus.......... 1.68 TG 1.86 1.65 1.98 
| ES RCE et Cee eee eet ee Sees 1.75 Lele 1.90 1.78 2.03 
| Se Re a SS ee ee 1.38 1.33 1.56 1:35 1.69 
' Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries— 
| Daily Newspapers— 
| Compositor, hand and linotype operator. .... Dae 2.95 3.12 2.074 2.68 
| MMM oes Folk, DRE ER ees 2.29 2.93 3.12 1.99 2.68 
Other than Daily Newspapers— 
menoemar NANG. ob aed els 1,53 2.20 2.40 1.99 2.53. 
| ET ES val aig (to | ear eee aan Bin ae 1.48 2.18 2.27 1.93 2.53 
) Manufacturing— 
RET ARI a a Pian k v'e Sielsa cod awieg Sis 1.28 1.40 1.54 1.32 V7 
Maintenance Trades— 
ee a ee 1.83 1.91 1.76 2.12 
: sty Pa lc tag danen elena ialh Brit Dy a8 2.00 2.05 1.88 Dee 
) Demrmtntate feels Yemen ris. HRW, Unc cbacn a 2.08 1.96 1.69 2.19 
: ee a ee eee 1.72 1.93 ae 2.10 
; Rrra tsbe ee OA RRS OO eee re ber 1.91 1.97 1.66 2.19 
| $ $ $ 
| per wk. per wk. per wk. per wk. per wk. 
Office Occupations, Male— 
Bookkeeper, senior...) 2... 6.5... c ai ees 78.81 78.04 78.52 79.79 
| SERSCHOL, HINIGHS, tay Ue okie RN STRS. 60.94 63.86 5d.03 62.57 
| memneccomnting clerk... oii. iics ccs csccs eases 71.31 69.32 63.96 83.62 
) OBIE trict r eer een omer 70.93 67.76 60.44 75.41 
| 
: 
| Office Occupations, Female— 
| Machine Operator— 
We Bookkeeping......,......<6.s-.0.ssseeeseee. vs 55.07 54.66 46.14 51.00 
| ELE Sine gg coe age Sb DGD AMR ae * 51.83 5s. 71 45.56 51.66 
ENS ie aaa RG Ne ee 44.72 53.74 54.35 45.06 53.79 
| ae Private ESRB IM Utsrs woe Sots oe te, alolosahete, ok aictamale aie ahs 52.72 q1 62 68.56 57.96 66.83 
| tenographer, senior..............0.00..00ceee. 45.95 59.85 59.05 49.56 56.61 
\Wumerseenographer, junior..............-...e.ecese0: 39.90 51.36 52.41 40.92 47.71 
RE MPDAOD vo 5605) xs care ce on ss low vo asigs aes es 51.16 50.84 43.93 48.77 
| Dttrati chs. ee ra 44.39 44.76 36.15 41.99 
- . . 
1 Maximum rates based on length of service. 2 Operators of two-man streetcars excluded. 
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24.—Average Standard or Normal Hours of Labour per Week for Employees in 
Selected Industries, by Province, 1953-57 


Dee eee 


Atlantic a 
Industry and Year ae Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba a Alberta Ce 
hrs hrs hrs hrs;  \eeehrs hrs hrs 
Work clothingi ete sasco acters. 1953 2 43.8 43.6 41.1 40.4 40.0 40.0 
1954 44.0 44.2 40.9 40.0 40.0 40.9 
1955 44.0 43.1 40.7 40.0 ee 40.5 
1956 41.7 43.4 40.8 40.0 40.0 40.4 
1957 42.0 42.4 41.0 40.0 40.0 40.0 
Pulp and papersen neers foe ee 19532 44.2 46.4 41.3 : 40.0 
1954 41.1 41.6 40.6 40.0 40.0 
1955 41.3 40.7 40.5 40.0 
1956 41.3 40.7 40.6 40.0 
1957 41.1 40.3 40.5 40.0 
Woodsproducts.. sume oo. oom 2 1953 2 49.9 50.7 45.7 45.3 45.4 46.1 40.4 
1954 Le 51.2 46.0 44.2 44.0 45.5 40.7 
1955 50.2 50.0 45.8 44.2 44.0 44.7 40.6 
1956 50.1 50.0 45.4 44,2 44.0 44.8 40.3 
1957 49.5 50.2 44.6 44.3 44.0 44.3 40.2 
Meat products.0i5.. 4. <3. 4e4.sa.c05 1953 2 41.4 41.7 41.8 40.1 40.4 40.0 40.0 
1954 40.9 42.0 41.5 40.2 40.3 40.0 40.0 
1955 40.6 41.9 41.8 40.3 40.3 40.0 40.0 
1956 40.4 41.6 41.9 40.2 40.2 40.0 40.0 
1957 40.0 40.8 42.2 40.2 40.0 40.0 40.0 
Iron and its products............ 1953 2 41.0 44.3 41.4 44.3 44.0 41.7 40.8 
1954 40.7 43.2 41.0 43.7 42.8 41.6 40.1 
1955 40.6 43.2 40.9 42.8 42.3 41.2 40.2 
1956 40.4 43.0 40.8 41.2 41.0 41.5 40.1 
1957 40.3 42.7 40.6 41.1 40.3 41.4 40.2 
Woollen yarn and cloth.......... 19532 46.3 46.6 45.7 42.2 42.2 
1954 44.2 45.9 45.3 42.5 42.3 
1955 43.8 46.5 44.7 40.3 42.3 
1956 43.8 46.4 44.7 41.1 42.3 
1957 42.3 46.7 44.5 ts as 
eb eee 
1 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 2 Male employees only. 


25.—Summary of Working Conditions of Plant Employees in Manufacturing Industries 
as at Apr. 1, 1954-57 


Source: Annual Survey of Working Conditions, Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 
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Item 1954 1955 1956 1957 


COL (a ah) Cans GN cree EIS ROOIG Oto igmeacmbn 6.3 cinema anc No. 803, 000 765,000 800, 000 805,000 


a ee EEEEEDEEDEREEEREESESENTNE 


PERCENTAGES OF PLANT EMPLOYEES 


Standard Weekly Hours— 


AQ Tand under eee Pi ee ee a oe eae ieee eps s Sheree wesheece elas 52.8 Via! 62.1 66.3 
Over 4iand UNGeT 44 ec gens tite cio cie ot as citacweragsis bres Poms) otaimireraeas 13.9 15 11.2 hale! 
71h hp A REN) dich Agger seh A een carat is ans SN Nan BOT cae Tal 6.8 5.8 4.5 
FG le ik BPMN REI alt ac MO DSR dh 6 A PD at TER tie SO em RANT IDARG 1152 9.5 8.8 
Oni oad ise hate inaKe (siete Cee ey eats Soe ets Oe be Saree dard ome ome oe bc 7 1.8 ted. 1.6 
Te ied ROE titanate sR mils ara en Ae Rot heir eae cee ss GeNsote Nav tii 6.0 4.4 
(O55 Fr IE i Seaton ce en UN dees Ac, Se Means erin ens in eoicts Haan. ott 4.2 Bo fh ual 3.3 
Employees on a five-day week............seeeeeeee ence erence 82.5! 83.91 85.5! 88.4 


For footnote, see end o itable. 
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25.—Summary of Working Conditions of Plant Employees in Manufacturing Industries 
as at Apr. 1, 1954-57—concluded 


Item 


1954 | 1955 1956 | 1957 


PERCENTAGES OF PLANT EMPLOYEES 


Premium Rates— 


time rates are paid after daily or weekly hours.......... 
Employees in establishments where time and one-half is paid 
mreer Catlwoorwebkly houra.:....... 6: ooo. es vce fev bcecas 88.6 
Shift Differentials— 
Employees in establishments where shift work is performed 78.02 80.22 
Employees in establishments where shift differentials are 
SET SS Ne 0-60. SPs) et” i, Oe Sanne a aan 68.6 63.4 
Paid Statutory Holidays— 
Employees receiving paid statutory holidays............... 93.6 94.4 93.8 96.6 
enoyrers being paid for the following number of statutory 
olidays— 
| hCUTE: SRSA Se pits See ee a SR CoM Be Sa ee 17.2 14.3 11.8 10.9 
ES NE iy v8 ane dts ak Pedal de okbeeas 13.1 12.6 8.4 7.4 
cs eR BASS SAA Se it GS tae ee Ot ene Scene 11.3 11.2 12.0 10.9 
Re eee ee hms aded a WL SP ey 43.4 47.3 ae 53.4 
CUNT 4 ae Oe SS 2 So ee Pernt ean 8.6 9.0 10.1 14.0 
Vacations with Pay— 
Eligible for two weeks with pay............0.ccccceccccaces 92.0 92.4 92.3 94.8 
perl oeumor dens, tok. sds bos Sei view ac cok ccwwn, 15.5 15.6 15.5 17.8 
74, SESTIRS), Sethe nae 2 ee RE Stee, ay PA ind Rie a aarti 10.3 11.4 eS 12.6 
BEV Cato cmt nna pe echt mie ote Bee eres ee 2025 27.0 27.9 29.5 
SiS TET: An ie Ge a IRS St he cir ead as id eae Raa 35.2 34.7 33.7 31.5 
ou SE SAIS CRE Ae, ie oy Meet I: Woah aia Mele 5.5 er ail 3.4 
Eligible for three weeks with pay... ........eccccecececeece 53.6 60.0 62.9 67.6 
ea TES ial Dee i eR aad ag MO a Cacao id al 36.9 43.7 47.0 50.4 
Dee ee A eg ete ha ed ee TE 6.9 6.4 5.6 4.9 
ECHOES” he Ohya, Sh Sar Sa ED CG RA IE Gale eta 9.8 9.9 10.3 12.3 
Eligible for four weeks with pay.............ceccccececcecece 5.0 6.8 10.2 12.4 
UM Were ENG ooo ks each ce co occ ce 4,1 5.8 aa 10.0 
ON Tan geek Bae aes SIP Rel Sa NA He scat Got lel 0.9 1.0 2.6 2.4 
PE MCALIGMemoriouss of 6. oS wi, oo vdeale cco eclelecccecncenn 
Shutdown for Vacation— 
Employees in establishments reporting a shutdown period 58.9 ae 2 me Wi 
Employees in establishments reporting a shutdown period 
SUMO See ES cc ais gS ose dos owten dh okicinne Get imo 46.9 
Rest Periods— 
Employees in establishments reporting rest periods......... 61.7 bp 65.7 
mployees in establishments receiving two periods of 10 
MEAD IR S80 Po een eee ti, in bla ak PAT 4 oe 42.7 50 42.7 
Sick Leave— 
Employees in establishment: reporting a provision for sick 
TR een oe geo ck BE soy se MellS moan docs cicemls ot Me es 
a re ee pe ee dee | 
1 Includes a small number of employees in plants reporting alternate weeks of 5 and 5} days. 2 Establish: 


ments employing 63 p.c. of the number of workers covered by the survey in 1955 reported regular shift work, and 


_ establishments employing 15 p.c. reported occasional shift work; percentages in 1957 were 66 and 14, respectively. 
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26.—Summary of Working Conditions of Office Employees in Manufacturing Industries 
as at Apr. 1, 1954-57 


Source: Annual Survey of Working Conditions, Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


Item 1954 1955 1956 1957 
cease gar tee pectin ind soem AE OO Ae SE Cn oh 
Coverage..........- Er eee esa and AC We Oe No. | 196,000 | 196,000 | 205,000 | 225,000 


i 


PERCENTAGES OF OFFICE EMPLOYEES 


Standard Weekly Hours— 


Unedler Siac s cad cas cig acer cdots. os bots aie aigeitgiores = aise 21.0 21.9 21.9 23.2 
ST eM cae eA iP heel oct RM Aol creete Moar oftatepeletn cers lapse, 34.9 38.2 40.8 41.1 
Over 37$ and under 40...........ccceceeeceeereeeceeecescees 15.0 12.0 9.6 8.9 
AQ AY ARE OA Ue hin, SiR oerers Saeaete: efole oc lalate elses seayoKete ate cliche cn ya 21.0 20.0 2k. 2 Pale d, 
(Oscar See Geen Seen oh. (oe aan Gemma Barger sis SobOooe 8.1 7.9 6.5 5.1 
Employees on a five-day week.........cceceeccecssescecreces 88.51 89.11 90.9! 92.1 
Compensation for Overtime Work— 
Employees in establishments reporting— 
Compensating time Off... .........0sesecececscececereceees e 9.0 
Remuneration of straight-time rates............. ee eee eee : 14.9 
Remuneration at higher than straight-time rates.......... 29.4 
Mealallowances?.... 2). sm ce dec = oes es oletele e ete «7 40.1 
Other provasions «<< tk cm Ae aga’ oh Facts gees teokeiecda stew = 8.8 
Paid Statutory Holidays— 
Employees receiving paid statutory holidays.............-- 98.9 99.1 99.0 99.6 
Employees being paid for the following number of statutory 
holidays— 
1 oh eae ee let Srnec ney tat Been Ooch Sir Car outa OI 6.5 6.8 4.2 4.3 
7 i 0 TR pie ic UO Ry a, Alen fee eaemys Rye biahmoneeeete te siete se 11.4 10.7 9.7 9.4 
(| RET BU 50 9s) ee i OP oy LGR el an FeAl rors STORE Si Ey cacrticie e 61.0 61.1 60.8 61.0 
Qin te Oe nd S Rentee Nea Te ae eae are sheets cies: 13.6 14.9 17.5 19.5 
More: thancOie enc. sence ota eee nate Ouateke ats eine ce acaron 6.4 5.6 6.8 5.4 
Vacations with Pay— 
Eligible for two weeks with pay..........-.ese sees eee eees 96.0 98.6 98.7 98.7 
Afters [ev ear OL less amram tee arte eg riers crete ier oterare 87.0 89.3 90.1 91.2 
2 GATE. woo o Fac ammentad same Gog a aeons 5.0 Ae 5.2 5.2 
Sverre) cxvhigeme nents is oak enances MEN ee mee tee 0.8 150 0.9 0.9 
ge Na OA Ghee ocltiiebaasos Shoot Jeo mato: nosed mts 1.6 1.3 2.0 Tes 
ORROE TFS ace eit tig, cob sen aaveniow ar tee Cee ae 1.6 147. 0.5 0.3 
Eligible for three weeks with pay... ......-..sseeeeeeeeeees 63.8 69.4 71.9 76.4 
After: 10 years or fewer (soecs -.- he cee oes ese gene te ences 5.4 5.4 10.3 14.7 
T5N VATS). Se csineet eev deiakcbs este iste ceuis re ieereay seein 43.4 51.0 51.3 52.2 
QOPV GATS G96 cee ot es Nera cane aretoened ger ig ietenic inde sn ae 7.2 6.7 5.5 3.9 
Other iii occk ovsicennesbeeverelers oernuagers ee teak mee ioton enone 7.8 6.3 4.8 5.6 
Eligible for four weeks with pay...........seseeeeeeeeeeeces 5.5 7.6 12.9 16.1 
After: 25 years... . 6/29 Reis os oe sg reeled ome cis semrsty 4.2 6.1 9.1 12.2 
phere ie Sie eek ere ie Grint Minetreretet 1.3 1.5 3.8 3.9 
Other vacation periods}... < f.3<i<2 shedeceles 163s guemrals meet 
Sick Leave— 
Employees in establishments reporting a provision for sick 
NS Ve oie aes Se Deane Seren orate eternal ais/a/erekoys 93.4 
Group Sickness or Accident Insurance Plan— 
Employees in establishments reporting a group sickness or 
Accidentinsurance plan... 2. oe. u © see aide ele ee elgele winless 
Group Life Insurance— 
Employees in establishments reporting group life insurance. . 87.4 90.1 90.5 93.5 
Pension Plan— 
Employees in establishments reporting a pension plan....... (abet 74.4 78.4 81.3 
Bi hy oo or SE a oe Serre eee ee eee 
1 Includes a small number of employees in establishments rep». ting alternate weeks of 5 and 5% days. 2 Meal 


allowances are sometimes reported as given in addition to otuer types of overtime compensation, or as the sole 
type of overtime compensation. 


i 
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Wages of Farm Labour.—Wage rates for farm help have been increasing slightly 
over the past few years. Moderate gains were recorded in 1952 and 1953 and after levelling 
off in 1954 and 1955 the upward trend was resumed in 1956. The information on farm 
wages is provided by volunteer farm correspondents located in all provinces except 
Newfoundland. 


27.—Average Daily and Monthly Wages of Male Farm Help as at Jan. 15, May 15 and 
Aug. 15, 1954-58 


. Note.—Figures from 1940 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1943-44 
edition. 


January 15 May 15 August 15 
Daily Monthly Daily Monthly Daily Monthly 


Province and Year 


10) 1@) 
Board Board Board Board Board Board Board Board Board Board Board Board 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Maritimes— 
BOO Soaks da etcetera s Fetes cI 4.30! 5.40) 89.00)120.00} 4.20) 5.10) 87.00]111.00] 4.50] 5.60] 92.001123.00 
BUN ee ee Ares cinsec ole or 4.40} 5.40} 86.00]114.00) 4.50) 5.40} 92.00/116.00] 4.80] 5.70 98.00]123.00 
Bees, Peres OG Xd See Ss 4.60) 5.60) 90.00}117.00] 4.70) 5.70) 96.00/119.00] 5.00] 5.80/102.00/125.00 
LUO Sg RS a a 4.80} 6.00/100.00/120.00/ 4.80} 6.00/100.00/121.00] 5.00! 6.10 103.00)126.00 
EPO e Oh aera nes Oey aes 4.90} 5.70} 93.00/129.00 5.00) 5.80} 98.00/130.00! 5.00] 6.00] 98.00/131.00 
Quebec— 
ADI CERES TS 9 See ae TE er 4.60} 5.90} 93.00/128.00 4.60] 5.80} 91.00/125.00] 4.80] 6.00] 94.00 127.00 
CS SGT 20h Ry eae ee 4.60} 5.90) 91.00)125.00 4.60] 5.90] 92.00/126.00] 5.10] 6.20] 96.00 131.00 
EOOUS te. en eee ee eet 4.70} 5.90) 92.00)123.00 5.10) 6.30/100.00/135.00]] 5.50] 6.80/108.00/147.00 
LER ee eee 5.20} 6.50}102.00/141.00] 5.60} 6.60/108.00/145.00] 5.80] 7.20/113.00 145.00 
1 SEs ces lps dae Garin eh oa ie ea 5.30} 6.80/103.00/139.00 5.60] 6.90/106.00]146.00] 5.60) 7.30/115.00/149.00 
Ontario— 
ROR eee OE eee A 4.90} 6.20] 84.00/118.00/ 5.00] 6.20] 87.00/118.00] 5.40] 6.80 88.00}125.00 
OSE 7 aay ot REE Re Pane ae 4.90} 6.10) 84.00/115.00] 5.20) 6.60} 91.00/123.00]] 5.50! 6.80] 90.00/125 00 
Le sail Bac Beeld lent ce 5.20} 6.60} 86.00)126.00] 5.50) 6.80} 96.00]/131.00] 6.00] 7.60/104.00/138 00 
Rope Free akon re . Cos ccte. > 5.50) 7.10} 98.00)139.00} 5.70) 7.00]104.00}/143.00] 6.20] 7.801105.001141 00 
Le oy hs ie Aeaile  e ee e 5.60) 7.10/101.00}139.00) 5.90} 7.40/106.00/145.00] 6.10} 8.00/105.001143.00 
Manitoba— 
Ea 254, Renita tet hlee ae ae ie 4.60} 5.80} 78.00}110.00) 5.00} 6.20/104.00/135.00]! 5.90] 7.201105.00/130.00 
UE WE Cs 2, op eee eee ere 4.20) 5.80} 75.00/114.00] 5.10) 6.70} 99.00}127.00]/ 5.80] 7.10/102.00/128 00 
TE Ped 08 ela a a A a 4.60} 6.80] 78.00)116.00] 5.50) 6.90/110.00/148.00] 6.40] 7.70/116.001151 00 
PO eeeaae. «teh kal «ht ade Osk 5.20) 7.20} 82.00}123.00) 5.80) 7.40]118.00]/151.00)| 6.80] 8.201121.00 146.00 
RE SES Nar eek Bisa be tras victac 5.40) 7.20] 91.00}132.00] 6.30} 7.80/126.00/163.00] 6.50] 8.20/124.001157.00 
Saskatchewan— 
Whe ee 2A al a oe ee 4,90} 6.10] 80.00]/111.00) 5.80} 7.50/118.00]145.00! 5.90] 7.50/120.00 148.00 
JOS eee 1s) LOR eae s eee ees 4.30} 5.80) 74.00}109.00] 5.40) 6.80/116.00/141.00] 6.20] 7.90/118.00]151 00 
SUA SAR SE af ae 4.70} 6.40) 77.00}115.00] 5.80] 6.90/120.00]150.00! 6.60! 8.20/127.00 159.00 
RUDE ate eee ee ee 5.10} 6.70) 82.00}112.00] 6.40] 7.60/131.00/166.00! 7.30] 8.90/135.001168.00 
OTE oe OS ete a one ae ee 5.10} 6.90} 91.00)125.00] 6.50] 7.80/137.00]/169.00] 7.30] 8.90/137.00 168.00 
Alberta— 
POPE RR ES aera, Sar ee eee 5.50} 6.80} 97.00)135.00] 5.70) 7.30}115.00/148.00]) 6.10) 7.40/117.001152.00 
REI OPeen et ace ee, nt ac 4.70} 6.00] 93.00/125.00) 5.50) 7.30}112.00/145.00/ 6.10] 7.50/115.001151.00 
MUN, ae ENS AINA at TOS dale Lotte 5.00) 6.60} 94.00/130.00) 6.30) 7.70/122.00]160.00! 6.60} 8.00/123.00/157.00 
ROH week rrehte § Byers 3 une od: 5.40} 6.86/101.00}137.00} 6.40] 8.00]130.00/166.00]| 6.70] 8.20/127.001164.00 
STITH bs ay eeeenaa iuplalin = lala Sie ie bal 5.60} 7.00/109.00)143.00] 6.50) 8.40/182.00/171.00! 7.30] 8.70/132.00/159.00 
British Columbia— 
“Gs Leo Aaa iran ee aan le ae 6.20} 8.30} 99.00}140.00) 5.90) 7.50/111.00]156.00! 6.80} 8.00/120.00/159.00 
US SARS ae ed See ee eee 6.00} 8.00}100.00)140.00] 6.60) 7.90)114.00]153.00] 6.70) 8.00/115.00]160.00 
- AEOS ae aS) ee terrae eae -20) 8.00)101.00}147.00] 6.60} 7.90/115.00/154.00] 7.60] 8.50/120.00}165.00 
ET ASE OO 0s eel gt 8 SR SO ca 7.20} 8.40)118.00)171.00] 6.60} 8.50}127.00)182.00] 7.30] 8.50/121.00]178.00 
[ye 2 a RA en 7.10) 8.30)122.00)179.00] 7.20} 9.00}134.00/186.00] 7.40) 9.301130.00/185.00 
Totals— 
TES Cae gp Sees Bee 4.69} 5.90) 88.00/122.00] 4.80! 6.09/102.00/133.00) 5.19] 6.40/106.00/139.00 
= SESS ee eer ee ee 4.60) 5.80) 85.00)119.00] 4.90) 6.10)103.00/133.00] 5.40] 6.60/103.00/136.00 
EES a eee ee 4,80) 6.10) 86.00/123.00] 5.30) 6.50/109.00/143.00]] 5.80] 7.10/115.00/150.00 
Br Red eh dio eke Abie sie 5.20) 6.50) 96.00/134.00/ 5.60) 6.90/118.00/156.00] 6.10} 7.50/118.00/153.00 
BGRE RE Wit 2.407. Big ois xe allanol, £ 5-36) 6.70/101.00/139.00) 5.80) 7.1 


0/118.00/156.00) 6.00) 7.60/120.00/154.00 
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Section 5.—Unemployment Insurance 


During the depression of the 1930's the necessity arose for some form of systematic 
unemployment assistance, for legislation that would provide for federal control and 
administration of such assistance and for an employment service that would be closely _ 
related to it. Thus in 1935 the Employment and Social Insurance Act was passed by the 
Federal Parliament but was subsequently declared invalid by the Privy Council. Later, 
consent of the provinces was sought to an amendment to the British North America Act 
to empower the Federal Parliament to legislate on unemployment insurance and in 1940 
the Unemployment Insurance Act was passed, making provision for a compulsory con- 
tributory unemployment insurance scheme and also for the establishment of a national 
employment service to operate in conjunction with and ancillary to the unemployment 
insurance operations carried on under the Act. The Act, which came into effect on July 1, 
1941, was later amended on several occasions and was replaced by a new Unemployment 
Insurance Act passed on July 1, 1955, and effective Oct. 2, 1955. 


Legislation provides for compulsory coverage of four-fifths of non-agricultural em- 
ployees under an insurance program administered by the Federal Government and requires 
employers to join with their insurable employees and the Government in building up a 
fund. This fund is held in trust by the Unemployment Insurance Commission for the 
payment of benefits to unemployed insured persons. The Act is administered by a Com- 
mission of three persons appointed by the Governor in Council of whom one is the Chief 
Commissioner. One Commissioner, other than the Chief Commissioner, is appointed after 
consultation with employer organizations, and the other after consultation with employee 
organizations. . 


The Unemployment Insurance Act applies to all persons employed under a contract 
of service, except the following: employment in specified industries or occupations such as 
agriculture, horticulture, forestry (effective Jan. 1, 1956, coverage was also extended 
to certain employments in these three industries); the Canadian Armed Forces; the perma- 
nent public service of the Federal Government; provincial government employees except 
where insured with the concurrence of the government of the province; certified permanent 
employees of municipal or public authorities; private domestic service; private duty 
nursing; teaching; certain director-officers of corporations; workers on other than an 
hourly, daily or piece-rate, earning more than $4,800 a year unless they elect to continue 
as insured persons; employees in a charitable institution or in a hospital not carried on 
for purpose of gain except where the institution or hospital consents to insure certain 
groups or classes of persons with the concurrence of the Commission. Al] persons paid 
by the hour, day, or at a piece-rate (including a milage rate) are insured regardless of 
amount of earnings, together with all employees who receive $4,800 or less at weekly, 
monthly, yearly or commission rates. . 


Unemployment Insurance Fund.—Employers and employees contribute to the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund, the total paid by each group being equal. The Federal 
Government contributes an amount equal to one-fifth of the combined employer-employee 
contributions and assumes the cost of administration. From July 1, 1941 to Mar. 31, 1957, 
employers and employees contributed $1,757,865,079 to the Fund and the Federal Govern- 
ment added $351,569,530. Interest and profit on the sale of securities amounting to 
$223,134,877 and fines of $294,145 made a total revenue of $2,332,863,631. 

Benefits first became payable on Jan. 27, 1942, and from that date to Mar. 31, 1957, 
total benefit payments amounted to $1,458,288,979, leaving a balance of $874,574,652 
‘n the Fund. Revenues of the Fund are invested in Government of Canada bonds the 
par value of which amounted to $878,402,500 as at Mar. 31, 1957. 
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WEEKLY RATES OF CONTRIBUTION AND BENEFIT UNDER THE UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE ACT, EFFECTIVE OCT. 2, 1955 


Weekly Contributions! Weekly Rate of Benefit# 
———_—_—_——————— Value of Range of = 
Range of Earnings Weekly Average Weekly Person Person 
Employer | Employee Stamp? Contributions Without With 
Dependant | Dependant 
cts cts. cts. cts $ $ 
Less than $ 9.004....... 8 8 16 Less: than" 204 . ...(72 56% 6 8 
0300 ‘to’ $14.99"; 2. 2e. 16 16 32 20 and under 27....4.02.5 ) 12 
$15.00 to $20.99........ 24 24 48 ae emo). deers 11 15 
$21.00 to $26.99........ 30 30 60 SEH Ty SEE-O9'. Asien s 13 18 
$27.00 to $32.99........ 36 36 72 39. PAD... dimen 15 21 
$a. 00 to.$38.99......5. 42 42 84 45 «6 rao... caaeee 17 24 
$39.00 to $44.99........ 48 48 96 bor St pr See: 19 26 
$45.00 to $50.99........ 52 52 1.04 De ee eT NeOS,t bake e 21 28 
$51.00 to $56.99........ 56 56 112 58 to OO geteee 23 30 
$51.00 ,Or OVEIs wai. s. sc 60 60 1.20 
1 The weekly contribution is based on actual earnings in the week irrespective of the number of days in which 
the earnings are obtained. 2 Unemployment insurance stamps combine both employer and employee con- 
tributions. 3 Rates calculated on the average weekly contributions for the last 30 weeks in the 104 weeks 


preceding claim. Since Oct. 2, 1955, a claimant to qualify for benefit must have at least 80 weekly contributions 
in the last 104 weeks prior to claim; 8 weeks must be in the last 52 weeks. (These periods of 104 weeks and 52 weeks 
may be extended under certain circumstances.) 4 Employees earning less than $9 in a week receive one-half 
of a 32-cent stamp (8 cents from the employer and 8 cents from the employee). 

The duration of benefit is related to the contribution history—one week’s benefit for 
every two weeks’ contributions in the past 104 weeks with a maximum of 36 weeks. The 
rate of benefit is determined by the average of the contributions in the past 30 weeks. 
No benefit is payable in a benefit period until a claimant has served a waiting period 
equivalent to one full week’s benefit. 


Disqualifications for benefit include: loss of work owing to a labour dispute in which 
the contributor is participating or directly interested; unwillingness to accept suitable 
employment; being an inmate of any prison or any institution supported out of public 
funds; refusal to attend a course of instruction or training if directed to do so; residence 
outside Canada unless otherwise prescribed. Disqualification of a claimant for a period 
not exceeding six weeks may be imposed if an employee is discharged by reason of his own 
misconduct or leaves the employment voluntarily without just cause or refuses suitable 
employment. 


Seasonal benefit is payable in the period Dec. 1 to mid-May to certain claimants whose 
benefits have been exhausted or who have insufficient contributions to qualify for regular 
benefit. Prior to 1957 the period was Jan. 1 to mid-April. 


Statistics of Unemployment Insurance.*—Detailed statistics on unemployment 


insurance, collected for administration purposes, also provide information of general 
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interest on employment and unemployment and on financial aspects of the scheme. 
Table 28 shows, for 1956 and 1957, the number of claims received each month in local 
offices of the Unemployment Insurance Commission, the number of active claimants at 
each month-end, the average weekly number of beneficiaries each month and total benefits 
paid. The number of claims received shows the volume of new cases of recorded unem- 
ployment among insured persons, while the number of active claimants at month-end 
indicates recorded unemployment at a given time. Initial and renewal claims filed in 
1957 increased by 747,851 from the previous year to a total of 2,373,235. The month-end 
count of active claimants, who were either applying for or receiving benefit, averaged 
272,349 in 1956 and 380,178 in 1957. The average weekly number of beneficiaries in the 
peak month of March was 451,500 in 1956 and 498,300 in 1957. By December of that 
year the figure was up from the previous year’s average by some 214,000. Benefits paid 
rose from $210,000,000 in 1956 to $305,000,000 in 1957. 


* Statistics of unemployment insurance are compiled and published by the Unemployment Insurance Section, 
Labour Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, from material supplied by the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion. More detailed analysis of these data is available in DBS publication Annual Report on Benefit Periods 
Established and Terminated under the Unemployment Insurance Act and monthly Statistical Report on Operations of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act. 
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28.—Claims Filed, Active Claimants, Beneficiaries and Amount Paid, by Month, 
1956 and 1957 


oS ouO0R 


1956 1957 
Month Initialand| Active Benefici- Initialand) Active Benefici- 
on Renewal |Claimants,| aries, Amount || Renewal | Claimants, aries, Amount 
Claims End of Weekly Paid Claims End of Weekly Paid 
Filed Month Average Filed Month Average 
No No No $ No No No $ 
Vanuary accede vente 263, 807 476,946 313,300) 24,632, 208 361,055 545, 981 365,000) 33,439, 112 
Rebruary.cs- ces oe 188,612 510, 963 416,100} 32,188, 102 192,665 572, 387 457,800] 38,603, 408 
Marches cas tr 176, 453 511,073 451,500} 38, 167,352 195,224 558, 811 498,300] 44,125,523 
ADI Sepiece ete we 139, 140 292,063 415,200} 33,201,609 163,519 373, 609 477,900] 40,392, 557 
May pte acs, seats 84,099 188,927 228,500} 19, 154, 627 104, 326 250, 283 313,300] 26, 269, 582 
JUNC seer t ke aoc esa 55, 212 136, 032 128,100} 9,930,856 86,419 204, 516 177,300] 14,356,036 
ky serene Skates 73,547 138, 467 104,000} 7,927,559 114,107 205,779 155,800] 13,799, 832 
ANICUStsse ees 74,992 132,276 102,700) 8,170,564 115, 287 208,708 155,100} 13,033,311 
September........ 65,007 128, 440 99,100} 7,087,703 124, 949, 226, 530 166,000] 18,809,589 
October: Veo. 87, 929 139,377 95,500} 8,066, 104 167 , 363 268, 005 177,500} 16,331, 548 
November........ 151,356 215,378 108,600} 9,275,471 249,108 403,273 227,400] 18,989,040 
December........ 265, 230 398, 244 155,000} 12,528,015 499,213 744, 248 369,000} 31,926,951 

Totals........ 1,625,384 272,349 218, 133/219,330,165)) 2,373,235 380,178 295, 033/305, 076, 489 


In addition to the monthly data published on the operation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, annual tabulations are published of the persons employed in insurable 
employment and of benefit periods established and terminated. The data on the insured 
population in Table 29 were obtained from returns from the renewal of insurance books 
and contribution cards at June 1, 1956 and May 1, 1957. Included are persons contributing 
in insurable employment on those dates and persons on claim. The number insured at 
May 1, 1957, increased by 2.2 p.c. from the previous book renewal to 3,807,320. Unem- 
ployment insurance was extended to fishermen on Apr. 1, 1957. This coverage change is 
interesting since the majority of commercial fishermen in Canada are not wage-earners 
but sharesmen or lone workers. It was decided to treat as the ‘employer’ the person who 
first acquires the catch from the person who does the actual fishing. In some instances 
this is his actual employer, in others it is the buyer of the catch, and in still others it is 
the person or organization that markets the catch for the fisherman or makes contributions 
to the Fund. Fishermen were not considered for benefit until the 1957-58 seasonal benefit 
period. 


29.—Persons Insured under the Unemployment Insurance Act, by Industrial Group 
and Sex, 1956 and 1957 


Notz.—Based on a 10-p.c. sample of contributors and claimants at June 1, 1956 and May 1, 1957. 
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1956 1957 
Industry —_ —— 
Male Female Male Female 
No. No. No. No. 
A Srictiltures cect hector ne ack Gia ee ree 5,759 659 6,089 1,380 
Korestry- and: Logging. esq. estat Ae: iro ee ere ews ae 122,459 3,020 48,750 2,210 
Fishing, Hunting and Trapping........................55- 670 30 10,620 200 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells........................66- 199,840 3,970 98,750 3,870 
Metal mining SNS es eS oF ae ee eee aie seer en 58, 500 1,720 57,090 1,570 
Eyels eee Oe Ae Sa sheer eloe sae cane 24, 480 860 25,760 1,360 
Non-mietal min ingyeang set oi ee ole te eo ee cette ache ait 8,320 260 8,900 180 
Quarrying iclay ‘andisand"pitsi cen mee sce sett tae t ote ee 4,620 110 3,800 50 


Prospecting: eee Homes oes tein ce tronic nclera Se rornenmen nse) oe 4,920 1,020 3,200 710 
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29.—Persons Insured under the Unemployment Insurance Act, by Industrial Group 
and Sex, 1956 and 1957—concluded 


1956 1957 
Industry Sa EEEEEE nS EEEEEREEEEEREEe ———— 
Male Female Male Female 
No No No No 
Manufacturing Peecn MMMM ACh sc cect Ricmskiieacs cose 920,680 298,250 982,970 303,320 
SHOU RGMIOVOTREES ok abs S rence oe deaceercs checeee nie 113, 850 49,500 117,110 43,520 
MOVECCO SHO HODAGCCO DIOUUCLS >; .<<cten cs diceconsceccecoewtae 3,770 5,360 3,520 5, 290 
ENHOL IDEOUUOLA tee whee re acc crc oe Scere o henn dew Thee es 15,410 5,040 15,160 4,640 
MMMM ak asc de 3 acts sgalies tas k dwics ithsor's a heddhch bos 15,500 12,820 17,110 14, 250 
Textile products (except clothing)...........00......ceeeeeee 36, 130 22,890 39,060 23, 430 
OMG Hee O ARG, ENT |b i: te caged tcc cdi eauic-w ceeds Ok wanes cee 29, 500 70, 880 32,780 75, 820 
WMO DEOM MEDS etn cart leach Geert cate hos tine ae een tee gf he 106, 430 9,720 95, 830 9,090 
EI DRMIEOMUCUS LG © oe taa ribs «chee ate meee A UE ee ee bas 72,770 12,940 75,070 13,580 
Printing, publishing and allied industries..................-. 37,110 18,260 41,120 18,900 
res WALDO tHe eS ol cot ace heb s pes Sk wie las « 158, 250 18,000 183,350 19,810 
EA DENOUGHUION CULE DIOCT Us «.teceras ache > Come swe ous bi okcte tie es 138, 330 12,160 153, 180 12,970 
Pie terraus MICtal HTOCUCES. . 6.ccec on. ad cae kas «> pare eo sec 46,180 6,980 52, 460 7,690 
Electrical apparatus and supplies 49,240 22, 820 56, 200 23,730 
Non-metallic mineral products.......... 34,790 4,320 32,890 3,950 
Products of petroleum and coal..............sseeceeeeeecees 10,670 1,040 10,390 1,080 
REG TCHIMTOUULCLSR eR Te eer oe hee he ee woe ee is 36, 250 13,770 39,960 14, 420 
Miscellaneous ManUlAchUriNg cic sd.< occ ewey yews eves eoes'ee ews 16,500 11,750 17,840 11,150 
TS SES es en eee tnt ae Pie oe ee 369, 040 9,140 309,070 9,270 
eI EARS al See cet ee Poe re oe a ivn cy es ow'sn cations 262,980 5,550 207 , 840 5, 250 
PRT ICONEEAO LOLS. 4 ns Scie aca ee Ate a Pee oe ora fee 106, 060 3,590 101, 230 4,020 
Transportation, Storage and Communication.............. 281,280 54,760 3225500 61,940 
PEPAVINDOLGAGION Sache erat os eee eS PEE EE aes SCR 248, 830 17,560 283,790 19,840 
ROL RIOR Oniny PUM See rc Poe mete Ae riot atsicante. 10,970 1,660 13, 860 1,870 
PAPINMMM ECU oc cee akee okt LS vue Pee SD ee 21, 480 35,540 24,880 40, 230 
Public Utility Operation.................... ccc cece ween ees 34,260 5,510 88,330 6,630 
SPENUOe oe eo ee Ns a IBY AS Cac Oe ROTOR EEIE Se Pa ae eta 365,670 242,410 || — 392,790 259,160 
BSI OSA Or ne eet oie 6B oe ence Bate cele chasse theses ave. as a's 121, 460 42,190 133, 840 48,160 
EL Olt tite eaew ma roe wh idee, Line ark Sait delsk choca maidtiow save 244,210 200, 220 258,950 202,000 
Finance, Insurance and Real! Estate....................... 46,860 48,080 49,550 92,120 
TR IN ara Me Oe ire apa Coe & tng Ed lia a ae 268,470 208,070 268,940 209, 490 
CAGED ga FLANI5 Gah ae Pa Me aS a 19, 280 23,630 20,470 25,050 
SECRETIN tra eg ho Site Sins ars Eula reiidhe winwraie Od shat Ged « 119, 840 31,040 113, 440 35,050 
PRCCRONGIOI: pers 25 > angie. oka 6 eines i GREP Te MEIC NS See 14,170 7,450 13,530 7,380 
Oe pS ere BRE ended EAST a Ec te a ae oe 82, 230 28, 880 34,330 33,580 
aE AOI reas eden a SON ie pate oc ciowioclalc ain: die ee os be on 82,950 117,070 87,170 108, 430 
IMC UINONE Biers tcc TS vate steti'a.s,a\<'e noho'> gas ards ss 00s dee 23,5980 8,420 11,750 4,290 
SRM PCMARGS 0 Ce Ere: Cistiie S os BPM BAIS sels Se cnlnw ae.cdne og 178, 460 89,610 219,130 73,180 
Totals, All Industries.......................00. By 418,410 1,007,920 25 789,260 1,018, 060 


Table 30 distributes by province persons establishing regular benefit periods, regular 
benefit periods terminated, average weeks paid and average dollar benefit paid on these 
terminations. A claimant establishes a regular benefit period when he submits his claim 
in the prescribed manner and proves he has fulfilled the minimum contribution require- 
ments. The duration of benefit authorized, the weekly rate authorized and his total 
entitlement is then calculated and his benefit may be drawn upon during successive intervals 
of unemployment. His benefit period terminates when either he has exhausted the amount 
authorized or 12 months have elapsed since he established, whichever comes first. The 
number establishing ordinary benefit periods in 1957 increased by 30.2 p.c. from 834,424 
to 1,086,172. The duration of paid benefit in 1957 was 12 weeks on the average compared 
with 11 weeks in 1956. Ordinary benefits paid averaged $256. 26 on terminations in 1957, 
up from $213.61 on terminations in 1956. 
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30.—Persons Establishing Regular Benefit Periods, Benefit Periods Terminated, and — 


Duration and Amount of Benefit Paid, by Province, 1956 and 1957 


Norre.—Based on a 25-p.c. sample. 


1956 1957 


Persons Average | Average || Persons Average | Average 
Province Estab- ee Weeks | Amount || Estab- eee Weeks | Amount 
lishing ePepeaine Paid on | Paid on || lishing arn Paid on | Paid on 
Benefit S Termin- | Termin- |} Benefit Termin- | Termin- 


Periods ated ation ation Periods ated ation ation 
No. No. No. $ No. No. No. $ 

Newfoundland............ 22,548 19,032 14.10 296.15 25, 704 25,736 15.50 356.97 
Prince Edward Island..... 4,280 Sole 15.00 265.87 4, 864 4,696 16.12 304.92 
INiovaiscotian jensesme toon 38,348 38,004 11.05 211.95 43,732 41,484 12.86 258.99 
New Brunswick. se... . +s 36, 396 30, 456 12.82 249.79 44,116 41,312 14.16 299.01 
@YIVa Ylee none pete ae ome 267,028 | 251,580 11.82 228.39 || 340,944 | 287,392 12.46 263.71 
Ontario tere cao: 267,264 | 272,164 9.90 191.72 373,192 | 281,820 11.40 242.35 
Manitobatee om sachin sect 38, 856 34, 896 12.80 241.27 41,924 40,016 11.63 239.40 
Saskatchewan... ..o+es- me < 24,208 22,808 13.24 258.57 26, 812 25,140 Teves 250.79 
INT bertat ee tercyctin i oe 44,032 44,320 9.92 195.30 53, (oe 45,932 9.89 221.01 
British: Columbiayaceo--e 91, 464 84,516 9.75 Lose t2 lay ley 96, 688 tiers 251.22 

Totals........ este, Wee 834,424 | 801,288 11.00 213.61 || 1,086,172 | 890,216 12.62 256.26 
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Table 31 gives ordinary benefit periods terminated and average weeks paid classified 
by the age of the claimant and by his occupational attachment. 
31.—_Regular Benefit Periods Terminated and Duration of Benefit Paid, classified by Age of 
Claimant and Occupation, 1956 and 1957 
Note.—Based on a 25-p.c. sample. 
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1956 1957 


ees | 


Age Group or Occupation Benefited Average Benefited Average 
Periods Weeks Paid on Periods Weeks Paid on 
Terminated | Termination || Terminated | Termination 


No No No. No 
Age Group 
Wnder20yearsamencc ce etn ee oe eee error sar 27,908 8.28 36,372 10.93 
D (ee DATS NE Ser eae Ce ae cea ee P cena te nenteceet othe 136,020 9.02 143, 600 10.77 
OF 4 oe et eae I Ue Pare eh, ae Ba RO EA nas tometer 239,704 9.77 249,576 10.98 
De a de erin ieee aOR oe ERT ier cere 161,964 10.11 180, 836 11.23 
LS, Sg 150 Wp Me laden ae iy UA Mich See Miran, oti me eintc eT 118,560 iy 139, 836 12510 
LFS Nana 01: ee Mn Sorin ARN NS oR omen ete 76, 584 Nose val 86,108 13.61 
GIP OL. OVOL Aer eee oise ER rare Sie oot aero aaroter unteeietatene 32,108 23.58 45, 892 22.44 
Unspecified eseskiats foc corer aseat pine aeekg sehr ks 8,440 9.45 7,996 10.69 
TOGA 25 ae. erin Reh ee ae eee 801,288 11.00 890,216 12.02 
Gccupation 
Managerial pices ccc. cote ie ii create ine wate 7,048 ance 6, 456 14.78 
Professional wen eedecee Te eect eee cee rere ee Tomer kemtete: 5,960 10.98 5,128 13.01 
Clerical ore cree Roe te oa eee reer cs 64, 452 12.30 69,124 12.88 
AL TANSPOLEAtLOMs sae eye eee = ee ene at atonens rete 77,900 11.29 103, 188 10.50 
Comimiunicationvas .oi elie ecco sees eioe ee 5, 896 14.14 6, 876 BPAY 
COTMIMICE CIAL A ee cron ee eras Sok ee 45,636 12.60 45,136 13.92 
PAA CLAS, Pete eee aL net ee, Ne aoe oe eer 572 8.72 572 9.63 
Serviceias.) . soictieticnn jako eee eee ions > Sapiens 67,988 14.03 71,516 ‘ 14.91 
1 BESTE STS) 12 FN Rea I coment gee teartaca ts ope BACB iy. 8 Uebel Sea 32,348 13.62 34,352 14.44 
DD Gimestictes 2 te ee oe ane See ene: Zon 252 13.24 26, 152 14.66 
PPOLOCbIV. Os feo Bee alee ee ais Note oer 10,780 17.03 9,772 Wise! 
OENCR SRY De eer eee cere ene ree eetats era eerste eee 1,608 13.45 1,240 14.65 
Agriculltirall ec recsccs se SsGyoe See ee Eee ene Tee 3,636 12.41 4312 14.29 
Hishing trappines and LOg ein Prec aye einer rennet 46,344 10.73 59,028 12.70 
ishing and trappings seemeeren atc. coteten cisterns 676 11.438 772 13t3 
fl Broyid gt Fin A REAR PR IERIE Bik: MIEN Op. o28 GOIN SAO 45,668 10.72 58, 256 12.69 
IMAnihig See ee eee ore Seer eee ete te te ok 19,716 8.02 18,272 Orgs = 
Manufacturing and mechanical ...-)2n.. 0-1. e-maeeee >= 173,672 9.22 178,144 10.44 
Hlectric Woht ang: DOWEL s-macia ar cath crt ien rieeaniet: 12,052 11.84 12,324 12.47 
Wonstruction™ shuts eee ae EOI SN IO. ee 99, 892 10.20 111, 652 11.87 
Lig DOUners. ty ity ie eee ck ieee Beer eas 157, 440 11.06 186, 136 12.34 
Wnspecthedae see tees eee oe eine net 13, 164 11.08 11752 Lieay 
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Table 32 gives the provincial distribution of persons establishing seasonal benefit 
periods in 1956 and 1957, average weeks paid and average benefits paid. Prince Edward 
Island claimants averaged the longest duration of paid seasonal benefit in both years, 
while Newfoundland claimants averaged the highest paid benefit. The average duration 
of paid seasonal benefit in 1956 was 7.95 weeks and in 1957, 7.08 weeks ; the average benefit 
in 1956 amounted to $148.93 and in 1957 to $141.86. 


32.—Persons Establishing Seasonal Benefit Periods, Duration of Benefit and Amount Paid, 
_by Province, 1956 and 1957 
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1956! 19572 

Persons Persons 
Province Estab- Average Average Estab- Average Average 
lishing Weeks Amount lishing Weeks Amount 

Benefit Paid Paid Benefit Paid Paid 
Periods Periods 
No. No. $ No. No. $ 

PIOWLORNG LAU 6 lois scot ese wie es 12,108 9.04 189.47 11,728 7.78 175.35 
Prince Edward Island.............. 2,384 9.85 164.82 2,460 7.88 136.74 
prover ocotia: solr. 67. PR... 12,976 8.45 153.64 10,284 7.65 140.02 
PGW PERS WHO. ocx Pann ccscs. 17,140 8.41 157.22 15,316 hath 150.98 
Syetee et eee tee, ce eS 89, 288 7.93 150.34 69, 828 6.98 140.71: 
es OD A og 9S OR Oe 65,512 7.48 135.93 53, 696 6.92 135.13 
OS OE Ee, See Semen 12,944 8.66 156.61 9,644 7.58 149.06 
PABIELCHO WAN Fob soos oocn bok oeeseice 9,576 9.03 173.89 Cele, 7.26 150.53 
| Le a Nee Bly 9 9 ae ae 11,728 7.48 143.95 8,540 6.31 135.07 
Britiah Colum diac, 26 0s'ek «ds! oxdores 22,040 Goo 135.89 19,576 6.62 134.79 
Ota) 2 BVA. 255, 696 7.95 148.93 298, 784 7.08 141.86 


1 Jan. 1 to Apr. 21. 2 Jan. 1 to Apr. 20. 


Employment Service.—The Unemployment Insurance Commission operates a free 
employment service under authority of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940. The 
public employment offices, which had functioned under a joint federal-provincial arrange- 
ment for more than two decades, were taken over by the Commission on Aug. 1, 1941, and 
additional offices were established in all provinces except Quebec. The Commission 
established its own offices in Quebec and the Provincial Government thereupon reduced 
the number of its offices. 


33.—Applications for Employment, Positions Offered and Placements Effected by 
Employment Offices 1948-57, and by Province, 1956 and 1957 


Notr.—Figures by provinces from 1920-55 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books 
beginning with the 1926 edition. Totals for 1920-37 are given in the 1938 edition, p. 766; for 1938 in the 1939 edition, 
p. 802; and for 1939-47 in the 1951 edition, p. 686. 


Se ee ts 


Applications Vacancies Placements 
Wicar mid Pravilics Registered Notified * Effected 
Males Females Males Females Males Females 
No No No. No No No 

Remar. sence tes Net 92 Ld Bagi gt 1,197,295 459,332 794,207 391,385 497,916 214,424 
YD, SF SE ERS ee ee, a 1,295,690 494,956 652, 853 373, 837 464, 363 219,816 
UGIUo pecans 3 east eos a eee eatin ee 1,500, 763 575, 813 800,611 363,711 559, 882 230, 920 
OEE RS) a ee eee ee 1,541, 208 623, 467 943,773 387,795 655, 933 262,305 
| UAVS li rar Sot OP A aa ak ly ee a 1,781,689 664, 485 865, 152 444 926 677,777 302,730 
MaRS Yes) ashes ere Sect 1,980,918 754, 358 822,852 466,310 661, 167 332, 239 
NEE, AE TE, ere ie 2,129,110 840,877 665, 029 423 , 291 545, 452 316, 136 
UE Dept nic ils ae a le th as Ce 2,161,081 829, 741 797,917 435,056 642 , 726 310, 850 
Bane Meme Ert EL sick chars Le 4 oecabrtee 2,182,904 809, 277 986, 653 438, 967 748, 464 298,515 
(UE Sa Ne a a nh cee aha 2,714, 759 938, 704 _ 720,798 398, 740 586, 780 290,924 
Wewioundland 32). 3.000.000. 2.: 1956 50, 084 3,621 6,724 | 1,081 4,935 597 

1957 65,575 4,271 5, 9305 893 3,494 557 
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33.—Applications for Employment, Positions Offered and Placements Effected by 
Employment Offices 1948-57, and by Province, 1956 and 1957—concluded 
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Applications Vacancies Placements 
Registered Notified Effected 
Year and Province 
Males Females Males Females Males Females 
No No No No. No No 

Prince Edward Island......... 1956 10,525 4,773 5,196 2,861 Oni 2,369 
; 1957 13,390 4,319 4,776 2,464 3, 434 1,911 

INDV a WCOblaee serene ale = ek teeters 1956 80, 633 22,615 24,268 11,037 19,941 7,676 
1957 94,988 25, 156 20,988 9,968 17,939 7,403 

New Brunswick..............- 1956 90, 508 21,399 30,872 9,084 23,471 6,082 
1957 115,074 26, 148 19,005 9,273 17,612 7,062 

CHG DEO Es 3.5 5101s depag hs ho torso dake 1956 581,178 188,673 259, 362 108,787 183, 494 69, 289 
1957 740, 606 221, 855 190,919 96, 108 148,569 66,766 

Ontario: <b ee oho es leetse ats 1956 776, 589 312,875 369, 491 159,326 292 ,032 110,154 
1957 948,018 372,783 269, 687 139, 023 226,199 103, 540 

Manttobars .c.-cegirtins tocvstasts fete 1956 102,616 51,171 50,594 25, 184 38,970 17,436 
1957 126, 889 56, 417 40,954 24, 460 32, 982 18,151 

Gaskatchewatlic mis sis cies ==. eee 1956 70,599 30, 652 39,513 17,095 28, 684 11,134 
1957 86,931 33,652 32,759 17,082 25,569 11,554 
‘Alentateiccecmet cna cies ree 1956 137,369 55, 812 84,300 40, 433 59,798 25, 484 
1957 166,996 63, 209 60, 157 39,012 47,439 25, 827 

BritishcColtita baiseceusre ore eiciere rr 1956 282, 803 117,686 116,333 64,079 93, 688 48, 294 
1957 356, 292 130, 894 75,628 60, 457 63, 543 48,153 


Section 6.—Vocational Training* 


The federal Department of Labour, under the authorization of the Vocational Training 
Co-ordination Act 1942, co-operates with the provinces in promoting and developing 
vocational training in Canada by sharing with the provincial governments the costs of 
establishing and operating various types of schools and training programs designed to 
fit trainees for employment. 


The federal-provincial program under which all classes and training projects are 
operated is known as ‘Canadian Vocational Training’. In conducting this program, the 
Minister of Labour receives advice and co-operation from the Vocational Training 
Advisory Council which consists of representatives of provincial governments, employers, 
organized labour and other bodies concerned with vocational training in Canada. Problems 
regarding apprenticeship, including federal participation therein, are referred to the 
Apprenticeship Training Advisory Committee which reports to the Minister through 
the Council. 


The established procedure is to have all training programs operated by or under the 
supervision of the appropriate provincial authority and to reimburse the provinces for 
provincial government expenditures in connection with such projects. Where classes or 
training programs are operated for federal government departments, the Armed Forces, 
or other federal agencies, the provinces are reimbursed for the full costs; otherwise they 
are reimbursed for one-half of such expenditures subject to the limitation of funds voted 
for such purpose by Parliament. 


There are four federal-provincial agreements governing the nature and extent of the 
sharable expenditures for different types of training: the Vocational and Technical Training 
Agreement No. 2, the Apprenticeship Training Agreement, the Vocational Training 
Agreement, and the Vocational Correspondence Courses Agreement. 


* More detailed information is given in the annual report, Canadian Vocational Training Branch, published as 
a supplement to the annual report of the Department of Labour. 
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Apprenticeship Training.—Apprenticeship agreements covering a ten-year period 
commencing Apr. 1, 1944, were signed by all provinces except Quebec and Prince Edward 
Island. Newfoundland signed an agreement in 1950 for the remainder of the 1944-54 
period. These agreements have been renewed for a further ten-year period expiring on 
Mar. 31, 1964, They provide for sharing, on a 50-50 basis, in provincial government 
expenditures on the training of indentured apprentices who are registered with the pro- 
vincial Departments of Labour under the provisions of the apprenticeship Act of each 
province. Training is provided on the job and in specially organized classes which may 
be conducted on a full-time basis during the day or as part-time day or evening classes. 
As‘of Mar. 31, 1958, a total of 17,534 apprentices was registered. Federal Government 
expenditures for this purpose for the year ended Mar. 31, 1958, were as follows:— 


Province Payment Province Payment 
$ $ 
Newioundlandiy eyes. a... oo oe 45,535 Saskatchewan................ 120,950 
INGVarDCGtin we... bac awrtcscn 77, 897 AEDErtA Phe een an ae tee ese 355, 052 
New Brunswick.............. 60, 838 British Columbia............. 273, 934 
OUEAIIO Te Pe care cteat omen Loon 306,175 Northwest Territories........ 363 
MV AnILG DASE Lelio olan a blade ae 91,004 _ 
ROTAT, Prarie ee, Lie ors 1,331, 748* 


* Does not include sales tax amounting to $2,144. 


Special Vocational Training Projects.—Agreements that provide for sharing with 
the provinces the costs of various types of training projects, other than those regularly 
conducted in schools assisted under the provisions of the Vocational and Technical Training 
Agreement No. 2, have been in operation since 1939. These agreements were consolidated 
in 1948 and expired in 1954; they have been renewed for a further five-year period, except 
that the provision for sharing the costs of financial assistance to university students and 
nurses-in-training is subject to renewal on a year-to-year basis. The conditions governing 
financial assistance to the various types of projects are set forth in schedules attached to 
and forming part of each agreement. These schedules cover special training classes for 
members of the Armed Forces, the costs of which are borne entirely by the Federal 
Government; training programs on an individual or class basis for veterans of the Armed 
Forces for which the provinces are reimbursed 100 p.c.; and special training programs 
for employees of Federal Government departments, the full cost of which is also borne 
by the federal treasury. In addition the costs of the following types of classes are shared 


_ equally by the federal and provincial governments: training for unemployed persons who 


require such training to fit them for available employment; rehabilitation training for 
disabled persons; short-term classes for young people in rural communities ; and training 
programs for supervisors in industrial establishments. Total expenditure from the federal 
treasury under these vocational training agreements for the year ended Mar. 31, 1958, 
was $1,029,425. 


Correspondence Courses.—Under the provisions of the Vocational Correspondence 
Courses Agreement, the Federal Government shares equally with the provincial govern- 


ments in the costs of printing and preparing correspondence courses. These courses, of 


which there are approximately 100, must be approved by a committee consisting of the 
‘provincial officials in charge of correspondence instruction. They are made available to 
‘Students anywhere in Canada on the same terms as for students in the province where the 


course has been prepared. The sum of $125,000 was appropriated in 1950 to provide for 
2 Such expenditures during a five-year period. Payments are made to the provinces only 
900 completion of approved courses, and the term of the agreements has been extended 


_to Mar. 31, 1959, to take care of incompleted courses and needed revisions. 
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Section 7.—Industrial Accidents and Workmen’s Compensation 
Subsection 1.—Fatal Industrial Accidents 


Statistics of fatal industrial accidents have been compiled by the federal Department 
of Labour since 1903. The data are now obtained from provincial Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Boards, the Board of Transport Commissioners and other government authorities, 
departmental correspondents and from press reports. . 


34.—Fatal Industrial Accidents, 1954-57 


Numbers Percentages of Total 
Industry | ee 
1954 1955 1956 1957P 1954 1955 1956 1957P 
Mertoul tare, ngwa sins. oc onal sig oie += sieigeaing 100 88 106 92 Uist 6.6 1.3 6.8 = 
Logying on npg os 2s aos 8s oo tees soo ares 168 183 197 135 13.0 13.8 13.5 10.0 
Fishing and trapping...........+ssseeesee: 3l 382 18 23 2.4 2.4 1.2 ibe?! 
Mining, non-ferrous smelting and quarrying. 204 179 250 181 Nas oel 1333.55 Wheall, 13.4 
ManUtachUringnrckin riots erie ele eta s 207 219 200 200 16.0 16.5 Toad 14.8 
Constructionbag..o.as 0.0 + Somes eo eneeee aes 238 243 312 335 18.4 18.3 21.4 24.8 
Electricity, gas and water production and 
BGDDLYigc soe ces eee Oe ees 26 42 30 42 2.0 3.2 2.0 ome 
Transportation, storage and communica- 
ta (eh ed ea ce on nee uu caeee 193 211 228 203 14.9 15.9 1526 15.0 
PAG te oe a ee eC ake ere 53 50 56 59 4.1 3.8 3.8 4.4 
PInAnce: Asa Mae. Foe ae Oa Sere eee 3 5 1 2 0.2 0.4 0.1 0.13 
Service neice susie cet cern pee eres: 73 74 64 79 5.6 5.6 4.4 5.9 
Motalsy © 9.8 ..ccerkts meee iors 1,296 | 1,326 | 1,462 | 1,351) 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 


ae ano. eae a a ee 


Causes of Industrial Fatalities—During 1957, of the 1,351 fatal accidents to 
industrial workers, 381 were the result of the victims being struck by objects; 58 by 
automobiles or trucks; 51 by falling trees or branches; 43 by objects falling in mines or 
quarries; 33 by objects falling from stock piles and loads; and 31 by landslides and cave-ins. 
Collisions, derailments, wrecks, etc., were responsible for 366 industrial fatalities; auto- 
mobiles and trucks were involved in 163 of these fatalities; tractors and loadmobiles in 
69; watercraft in 59; and aircraft in 47. Falls and slips were responsible for 229 industrial 
deaths, of which 222 were falls to different levels including 75 deaths caused by falls into 
rivers, lakes, seas or harbours, 35 by falls from buildings, roofs or towers, and 27 by falls 
from scaffolds and stagings. There were 86 deaths caused by workers being caught in, ~ 
on, or between parts of machinery or other agencies. Contact with electric current was 
responsible for 84 industrial fatalities. There were 82 deaths caused by exposure to dust, 
poisonous gases and poisonous substances. Conflagrations, explosions and exposure to 
hot substances caused 70 industrial fatalities and 31 were caused by over-exertion, strain, 
etc. 


Subsection 2.—Workmen’s Compensation* 


In all provinces legislation is in force providing for compensation for injury to a work- 
man by accident arising out of and in the course of employment, or for disablement caused — 
by a specified industrial disease, except where the workman is disabled for fewer than a 
stated number of days. The Acts of all provinces provide for a compulsory system of 
collective liability on the part of employers. To ensure payment of compensation each 
Act provides for an accident fund, administered by the province, to which employers are 
required to contribute at a rate determined by the Workmen’s Compensation Board in 
accordance with the hazards of the industry. A workman to whom these provisions © 
apply has no right of action against his employer for injury from an accident during employ- — 
ment. In Ontario and Quebec public authorities, railway and shipping companies, and 


* More detailed information is given in the Department of Labour publication, Workmen’s Compensation in® 
Canada, A Comparison of Provincial Laws. 
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telephone and telegraph companies are individually liable for compensation as determined 
by the Board and pay a proportion of the expenses of administration. A federal Act 
provides for compensation for accidents to Federal Government employees according to 
the conditions laid down by the Act of the province in which the employee is usually 
employed. Seamen who are not under a provincial Workmen’s Compensation Act are 
entitled to compensation under the Merchant Seamen Compensation Act. 


In all provinces, free medical aid is given to workmen during disability. Compensation 
is payable in all provinces for anthrax and for poisoning from arsenic, lead, mercury and 
phosphorus and silicosis is compensated under certain conditions. Other diseases com- 
pensated vary according to the industries of the provinces. 


Scope of the Workmen’s Compensation Acts.—The Acts vary in scope but in 
general they cover construction, mining, manufacturing, lumbering, transportation and 
communication and the operation of public utilities. Undertakings in which not more 
than a stated number of workmen are usually employed may be excluded, except in Alberta 
and British Columbia. 


Benefits.— Under each Act, except those of Saskatchewan and Alberta, if a workman 
is disabled from earning full wages for fewer than a stated number of days, usually called 
the ‘waiting period’, he cannot recover compensation for the period of his disability or, 
in Manitoba and British Columbia, for the first three days of his disability. Where the 


disability continues beyond the required number of days, compensation is payable from 


the date of the accident. Medical aid is always paid from the date of the accident. In 
Saskatchewan and Alberta the waiting period is one day, that is, compensation is not 
payable when the workman is off work only for the day on which the accident occurs. 
When he is disabled for a longer time, compensation begins from the day following the 
accident. 


Burial expenses are paid to the amount of $300 in Ontario, $250 in Saskatchewan and 
British Columbia, and of $200 in Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Quebec, Manitoba and Alberta. In all provinces, except Nova Scotia 
and Prince Edward Island, an additional sum is allowed for transporting the workman’s 
body. 

A widow or invalid widower or a foster mother with children under the age limit, 


receives a monthly payment of $75 in Ontario, Saskatchewan and British Columbia; 
$55 in Manitoba; $60 in Alberta and Newfoundland; $55 in Quebec; and $50 in Prince 


_ Edward Island, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. In addition, a lump sum of $300 is 
_ paid in Ontario; $250 in Saskatchewan; $200 in Quebec and Manitoba; $150 in Alberta; 
and $100 in all other provinces. 


i 


For each child in the care of a parent or foster mother receiving compensation, a 
monthly payment of $35 is made in Saskatchewan; $30 in Alberta; $25 in Ontario, Manitoba 


and British Columbia; $20 in Nova Scotia, Quebec, Newfoundland and Prince Edward 
Island; and $12 in New Brunswick; with a maximum of $170 to any one family in Prince 


Edward Island and $150 in Nova Scotia. 
For each orphan child a monthly payment of $45 is made in Saskatchewan; $35 in 


_ Manitoba and Ontario; $30 in Nova Scotia, Quebec, British Columbia, Prince Edward 


Island, Newfoundland and Alberta (in Alberta a further amount, not exceeding $10 a 


month, may be given at the discretion of the Board); and $25 in New Brunswick; with a 


maximum of $120 a month to any one family in Prince Edward Island and of $150 in 
Nova Scotia. 

Invalids excepted, payments to children are not continued beyond the age of 16 years 
in seven of the provinces but the Board has discretion to pay compensation to the age of 
‘18 years if it is considered desirable to continue a child’s education. In Quebec, the age 
limit is 18 years and in New Brunswick and British Columbia compensation is paid to the 
age of 18 years if a child is regularly attending school. In Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British Columbia payments to invalid 


= 
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children are continued until recovery, but the other provinces make payments only for the 
length of time the Board considers that the workman would have contributed to their 
support. 


Where the only dependants are persons other than consort or children, all the Acts 
provide that compensation is to be a reasonable sum proportionate to the pecuniary loss 
but the total monthly amount to be paid to all such dependants is limited to $100 in 
Ontario; $85 in Alberta; $75 in British Columbia; and $60 in Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia and Manitoba. In British Columbia, if a workman leaves dependent parents 
as well as a widow or orphans, the maximum payable to a parent or parents is $75 a month. 
Compensation to dependants, other than consort or children, is continued only for such 
time as the Board considers that the workman would have contributed to their support. 


Except in Alberta and British Columbia, each Act places a maximum on the total 
amount of benefits payable to dependants if the workman dies. A maximum is placed on 
the amounts that may be paid to the widow and children in Prince Edward Island and 
Nova Scotia; in Prince Edward Island the maximum is $170 to a widow and children 


ee 


and $120 to orphan children and in Nova Scotia the maximums are both $150. The 


maximum to all dependants is 75 p.c. of the workman’s earnings in Newfoundland, New 
Brunswick, Prince Edward Island, Quebec and Manitoba. In Ontario and Saskatchewan 
the average earnings are the maximum amount payable. 


Irrespective of the workman’s earnings, however, compensation may not fall below 
certain minimum monthly amounts. The minimum payable to a consort and one child 


SS 


in Quebec is $75 a month or $95 if there is more than one child; in Manitoba the minimum . 


is $90 if there is a consort and one child and $115 if there is more than one child; in Saskat- 
chewan the minimum is $100 a month to a consort and child and $115 toa consort and 
two children plus $10 a month for each additional child. In Newfoundland, a widow must 
receive at least $60 a month with a further payment of $20 for each child under 16 years 
of age unless the total exceeds $130. In Ontario, the minimum payable to a widow is 
$75 a month with a further payment of $25 for each child up to but not exceeding $150 a 
month. 


Compensation for total disablement in Nova Scotia is a periodical payment for the 
duration of the disability equal to 70 p.c. of average earnings; in the other provinces the 
rate is 75 p.c. Except in New Brunswick, the Acts fix minimum sums to be paid for a 
permanent total disability. The minimum is $15 a week in Prince Edward Island, Quebec 
and Manitoba, and $25 in Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. In Newfoundland 
the minimum is $65 a month, and in Nova Scotia and Ontario $100 a month. If average 
earnings are less than the minimum amount allowed, the amount of the earnings is paid in 
all provinces except Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan. For partial disablement, compensa- 
tion is either a percentage of the difference in earnings before and after the accident, or 
the amount is determined by the Board according to the diminution of earning capacity, 
the percentage rate in either case being the same as in total disablement. In all provinces, 


if the impairment of earning capacity is 10 p.c. or less (5 p.c. or less in Alberta), a lump sum ~ 


may be given. 


The average earnings on which compensation is based are limited to $5,000 a year in 
Ontario and Saskatchewan; $4,000 in New Brunswick, Quebec, Alberta and British Colum- 


bia; $3,500 in Manitoba; $3,000 in Newfoundland, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island. — 


If the workmen’s earnings at the time of an accident are not considered a proper basis 
for compensation, the Board may use as a basis the average earnings of another person 
in the same grade of work. Compensation paid workmen under 21 years of age may be 
raised later if it appears that their earning power would have increased had the injury 
not occurred. 


Table 35 gives the number of industrial accidents reported by each of the provinces 


and the amount of compensation paid by the Workmen’s Compensation Boards in the 


years 1956 and 1957. 


rye 
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35.—Industrial Accidents Reported and Compensation Paid by Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards, 1956 and 1957 


Industrial Accidents Reported 


F Compensation 
Year and Province Medical | Temporary | Permanent Fatal Total Paid? 
Aid Only! | Disability | Disability sa a 
No No No. No No $ 
1956 
Newfoundland? eet i tes 1320, ad 5, 926 4,831 86 12 10, 855 1,338, 873 
Prince Edward Island............ 786 663 13 7 1,469 211,185 
ENOVALOCOUIY. Seek oe nek inetwke 10, 628 7,629 549 84 18,890 3, 607, 209 
INOW STUNSWIGlet fe hc Pen bee ois oe 7,279 8, 983 195 25 16, 482 1,875,615 
UTS) 062) Sh -F see ie ee ENE an ee 212 106, 004 17,078, 8693 
Ontariohon sk oe ee oe 164, 416 65,313 2,250 312 232,291 36,326, 1148 
DERTIOONAN nest oe we ee 12,341 5, 843 128 30 18,342 2,459, 434 
DASKAUCHOWEN. cco kee lise fee 10,813 9, 202 130 50 20,195 3, 865, 9964 
Aerie eee. ite ere tet kN oe 27,363 21,336 769 126 49,594 7,588, 633 
“be S}agh tay ©Pe) hae oF: pat aN a 49, 635 28,210 1,191 229 79,265 19,024,131 
Totals, 1956.............. aed a ‘et ae 553,087 93,376,059 
1957> 
Newrouncland hoc, Sees ces eee bk 4,876 3,743 32 a 8,658 1,181,938 
Prince Edward Island............ 666 530 4 2 1,202 190,955 
IND VELOOOUA ts ireks eck eee tle 9, 483 7,400 93 51 17,027 3,860,320 
INGwWe BLUNSWICK: Wee. es. ea ok ro! ats Me 17 16,014 1,763,355 
Te DeeHe. fone set kia ess St LER eee a ee 291 110, 401 20, 227, 6123 
COUMATIONS: MeN os oe lai essed eek las 177, 154 68,722 2,278 338 248, 492 41,278, 3173 
MEN GO UATE See e ac eae 12,508 5,650 226 30 18,414 2,710,716 
DaASKaUChoWwan ett ost es on sey 11,425 10,978 250 63 22,716 4,200, 8254 
ADErtH ets othe ce, . Soe a ans 25, 808 20, 236 784 105 46 , 933 8,078, 879 
Britisn Columbia: 2.22.20. st .les% 48,738 25,620 1,322 191 75, 871 19,721,759 
Totals, 1957.............. F : 565, 728 103,214,676 _ 
} Accidents requiring medical treatment but not causing disability for a sufficient period to qualify for com 
pensation; the period varies in the several provinces. 2 Includes, except where noted otherwise, payments to 
compensate for lost earnings, medical aid payments, cost of rehabilitation and hospitalization (not including capital 
expenditures), pensions paid (not pensions awarded) for temporary and permanent disabilities. 3 Excludes 
payments by employers who make direct compensation to their employees; such employees come under Schedule II 
of the Ontario and Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Acts. 4 Hixcludes hospital costs. 


Section 8.—Organized Labour in Canada* 


More than 1,450,000 Canadian workers belong to trade unions. The 167 unions 
and organizations active in the country have, in membership, workers from all geographic 
areas and from most sections of industry. Although approximately one-third of the paid 
workers belong to unions, there is no uniform expansion of organization across the country. 
The central and industrial provinces of Ontario and Quebec account for 58 p.c. of total 
union membership; the Montreal and Toronto labour market areas combined represent 
over one-quarter of the total membership in Canada. 


The 1958 labour organization survey carried out by the Canadian Department of 
Labour (18 months after the establishment of the Canadian Labour Congress) indicates 
that much has been done to consolidate the larger organization which grew out of the 
amalgamation of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada and the Canadian Congress 
of Labour. All duplication of provincial federations and of local labour councils has 
been removed and there now exists within the Canadian Labour Congress nine provincial 
federations and 96 local Jabour councils. The total membership of the Canadian Labour 
Congress is in excess of 1,144,000. 


The other major labour congress in Canada is the Canadian and Catholic Confederation 
of Labour which is limited largely to the Province of Quebec. Its membership has increased 
to slightly over 104,000 and there are 13 federations active within its organization. 


* A special article on the History of the Labour Movement in Canada prepared by Dr. Eugene Forsey, Director 
of Research, Canadian Labour Congress, appears in the 1957-58 Year Book, pp. 795-806. 
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On a long-term basis, there has been a shift in the percentage of trade union members 
coming from various industries. Manufacturing and transportation have traditionally 
been the major contributors to union membership in Canada, accounting for 40 p.c. and 
20 p.c., respectively, of the total. However, this percentage has been dropping gradually 
as union membership has increased in other industries, particularly among the service 
industries which now account for 11 p.c. of the total. An expansion of unions among 
municipal and provincial employees has been important in bringing this group into greater 
prominence. 


Labour Union Statistics.—Tables 36, 37 and 38 give historical and current figures on 
union membership in Canada. 


36.—_Membership of Labour Unions in Canada, 1928-58 


Year Members Year Members Year Members 
No. No. No. 

[Q2S5 see pen! cas Shs ees 3007602 LOSS eanat pers gre eee SSIGLSt | UG AS areas cn a terns 977, 594 

[QQ O awrite aio See SEO «AT Gall OOO eet ane ane mie ae S582 967 It G4O we. see seein ee 1,005, 639 
RO ike BAT: SRO HEN Be Pe Ola) tan CLT ant oad ae uemaeuoe 362, 223 , |——-————_ 

EOS Lae Aas al eyes te cen SLOSS: OA ies eet ees eee, AGIA 6819 LOST Seer erent at een ae 1,028, 521 

(OSD. Pekin: ans Ramee ees 283 09Gei) MO42 Ree. rie) ek meets 1952 scoops cee eee 1,146,121 

57SR380" || 195825 ee eae 1,219,714 

(OSS eee ae ac weet: O85 2094S seta siento. GGARS Se sles O 54 onan ia eerie 1,267,911 

ORES, (oe 9 ot Ore Whe heed Aa I QS 2 TAS OA Aes tg cerca merci icke QA ALS Sa lll GOO erences cig cee 1,268, 207 

[OSD R eae eee eee DSORGAS WGA eer c:..t eee. eters (AINA ES ROG ON SR ie or ek a ak oe 1,351,652 

Sih Ree te cal cee ene 32087 AG Nel OAG Be Wale ictal SoIMOO TS R1957...2.5- oes 1,386, 185 

(93 7EE Ree ce ee 3837 492" LOG ee ck eee O12 ET? aa ODS ers von een eee 1,454,000 


* 1 Figures for 1949 and previous years are as at Dec. 31; figures from 1951 are as at Jan. 1. 


37.—Union Membership and Local Branches in Canada as at Jan. 1, 1957 and 1958 


Jan. 1, 1957 Jan. 1, 1958 
Organization paneet apts e rs 
Branches Members Branches Members 
No. No. No. No. 
Canadianizabour @oneressaree en ee te ee eae Gee an 5, 404 1,070, 129 5,518 1,144, 120 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour.............. 411 99,372 449 104, 255 
American Federation of Labor—Congress of Industrial Organi- 

DATONG LR a Seles Epa Lae SIS SD een RPS eR Wi 1,184 591 18, 4321 
International Railway Brotherhoods (Independent)?.......... 257 33, 594 124 9,608 
Unaffiliated international, national, regional and local unions. . 669 181,906 703 177, 585 

Totals Fed grecyile Leta: ue Ri ea ol lt het maaiant aera ieee pana hae 8 6,758 | 1,386,185 6,853 | 1,454,000 


1 The increase is attributable to the International Union of Operating Engineers and the American Federation 
of Technical Engineers, both of which were expelled from the CLC but still retain their AFL-CIO afitliation. 
2 The Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen affiliated with Canadian Labour Congress in 1956. 
The Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen affiliated with the CLC in 1957. 


38.—_Labour Unions Reporting 1,000 or more Members in Canada as at 
Jan. 1, 1958 


Reported or 
Organization Estimated 
Membership 


No. 
International Unions 


Asbestos Workers, International Association of Heat and Frost Insulators and (AFL-CIO/CLC).... 1,161 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers of America, International Union, United 


(ABT CIO(OCU GC) ica hcmassi ath cn spate Mis ce, det cate fad oe ee eee eee ee 60, 000 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ International Union of America (AFL-CIO/CLC)............. 8,128 
Barbers, Hairdressers, Cosmetologists and Proprietors’ International Union of America, The 

Journeymen GAB U-ClO/C IC) yim ere cram ese ctesols ino eke oie Ie oreo one Renee ian tein helenae ere 2.02% 
Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders, Blacksmiths, Forgers and Helpers, International Brotherhood of 

(AFL-CIO /C LG eres ete cotati, ace ates rate segs RT PSe cae LS tece wuegad lenstelars abelohova, saute tence paca te heas Latah tos 11,002 


ote 


—— 
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38.—Labour Unions Reporting 1,000 or more Members in Canada as at 
Jan. 1, 1958—continued 


ee ee 


Reported or 


Organization Estimated 
Membership 
No. 
International Unions—continued 
Bookbinders, International Brotherhood of (AFL-CIO/CLC)...... 0. occ cccccccccccccceccccccc cee. 2,775 
‘Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Workers of America, International Union of 
ore Ee I) okie Oe eee ck Sok hee or Te Ae Ns) Bria eid! Yatinks IC) 5, 200 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ International Union of America Cate COLO) 1) a cere ae 7,849 
Bridge, Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers, International Association of (AFL-CIO/CLC).... 11,798 
Broadcast Employees and Technicians, National Association of (ABREEOLO/ACIUG)eauee ie ete 1,404 
Building Service Employees’ International Union CMe ahah oh etc th toe te 7,029 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, United Brotherhood of (ABE CIOVEIG). ocr ee ree tree) nee 76,051 
Cement, Lime and Gypsum Workers International Union, United (APL-CIO/GUC).. ocean cslew. 3,514 
Chemical Workers’ Union, International (AFL-CIO/CLC).....”................. 0. 13,500 
Clothing Workers of America, Amalgamated te 8 pe oh 1 Os el ty vinden coe Paap ae edhe eel ache eh at ania ne 15,000 
ComunercigliTelesraphers’ Union, The (AFL-CIO/CLC)..... cesse/eocccecccccccctccee lee, 5,341 
Communications Workers of America (AFL-CIO/CLC)...........000000000 coon 3,268 
Distillery, Rectifying, Wine and Allied Workers’ International Union of America (AFL-CIO/CLC). 3,300 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, International Union of (ABL-CIO/CLGC) on) a MS 16,000 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America, iited Windsor eae ee. eee ee Oe 24,000 
Electrical Workers, International Brotherhood of te 91 De 8 GAL 2 en rs jenn welder heey Mile Salve, Rese Sells ae ecco aed 29, 250 
Engineers, American Federation of Technical (AFL-CIO)..................00 0 1,226 
Engineers, International Union of Operating (AFL-CIO).........00. 0000000 l oe 15,677 
Fire Fighters, International Association of (AFL-CIO/CLC)................0000 8,995 
Firemen and Oilers, International Brotherhood of LAL IPOLO/ OL lratet fcc ee 2,100 
Geraenn Workers. cl America, United (AFL-CIO/CLC)....... ssc cece see ee 1,949 
Garment Workers’ Union, International TNGIOS AAS EO IORC Thode on ee re cee ee ees. 14, 980 
Glass and Ceramic Workers of North America, United A let Oe GO) wae ot eeaerchcl tee iene 4,500 
Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers International Union, United. (AtuRClOvChG) eee 3,500 
Hod gs Building and Common Labourers’ Union of America, International (AFL-CIO/- seen 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees and Bartenders International Union (A T-CIO/ CLC) faa te 14,057 
Laundry, Dry Cleaning and Dye House Workers International Union (CLC).................... 1,948 
Leather Goods, Plastics and Novelty Workers Union, International CAT CIO). CIC) eet 1,050 
Lithographers of America, Amalgamated Cer IPGkO/ CLC). Pere, Saree gm ete’ 2 2,474 
Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood of Tad ote, saree bose te neo ee 8,765 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Brotherhood of CA LECLO CLO) eee had ee bene rn 9,919 
Longshoremen’s Association, Independent, International (SHEL GDS bes maine: tee mmrraderda. dughany pon yume ten 6, 500 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, International CON OD encoun’ pate syne, dae: diene” Doran itidaet ty etna 2,000 
Machinists, International Association of (AFL-CIO/CLC)..................0 52,956 
Maintenance of Way Employees, Brotherhood of (ANT ClO/CUC ie rtee re tee he 20, 000 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North America. Amalgamated (AFL-CIO/CLC).......... 7,189 
Metal Workers’ International Association, Sheet CARL ACTOVCLC Ii, sheen. i. al a 6,031 
Millers, American Federation of Grain CAE LOVIN cc cree ooh re ee 1,050 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, International Union of CPG) oe evans cae Se ee eee baa ee 34,000 
Mee workern OF Amorica, United ind.) uc cy v.60. rr k made da ce ck ES eae 21,860 
Molders’ and Foundry Workers’ Union of North America, International (AFL-CIO/CLC)......... 6, 526 
Musicians of the United States and Canada, American Federation of CATE CLOGS CO) see ee tee 12,621 
Browapaner tang, Armarscan (ARTeCTOJCLC) ic oo. x. oc noes en). ee SS 2,506 
Pe eutplovers, tnvernntonal Union (ABL-C1O/CLC).... -cc cd .c ee NE 5,295 
Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers International Union CAREECTOUG IC \ereten ee ocatimen omen ae 10, 634 
Packinghouse Workers of America, United (AFL-CIO/CLC).................000000 23,000 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America, Brotherhood of (CBT ClO CLC) ete et 7,961 
Papermakers and Paperworkers, United CAE Oy COLIG ie aes tea ae eee ee Ree ae ere 9,241 
Photo-Engravers Union of North America, International (ABE-CIOVGUG) inet the ace eee 1,065 
Plasterers’ and Cement Masons’ International Association of the United States and Canada, Ope - 
Sea N Ee AiR YORE Ae eereiererret een atonrieoee-cerarerieotonrsteroneiircn ne a ge elt Tee 3,190 
Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry of the United States and Canada, United Association of Journey- 
moe and Apprentices Of the(A PL-CIO/CLC),.. 2 un. cs hacen een ee ee ne 20,212 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North America, International (AFL-CIO/CLC)....... 7,802 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, International Brotherhood of (ARECIOLCLC te geen 35, 338 
Railroad Signalmen of North America, Brotherhood of A tak SO ACR enmtt ee ee Ie dig Sil 
Railroad Telegraphers, The Order of (AFL-CIO/ CLG) aie eae hat Coes Gries Seeks 10, 268 
Railroad Trainmen, Brotherhood of (AFL-CIO/CLC)......-...... 0.000000. us 24,274 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees of America, Amalgamated Association of Street, Electric 
as Sa ya Os at leper gs ae Serenata mers. YR Soe Tlebee rioee Pet epee roo ore eee REO 12,550 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station Employees, Brotherhood 
RE eat Sa ot pd RS TA ace ee ile a el abe CERIO ah ee 18,329 
Railway Carmen of America, Brotherhood of CO GC ele ecu e. hen a eee ere te, 24,581 
Retail Clerks International Association (AFL-CIO/CLC).....................0000e eee 5, 207 
Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union OU LC eat ve en ee ee 14,389 
Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers of America, United CARE CLO CIC). kc ne er to 13,000 
Seafarers’ International Union of North America CAML GLOW L Ac Re rnsnah at on. os. oe tien tn, schon 10, 450 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture Machine Operators of the United States and Canada, Inter- 
GatoualAllianos-cf- Theatrical (A FL-CIO/GLG) sisicviviietemrvves ove evupbelmwuctavecvcwdasenen'es 1,546 
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38.—Labour Unions Reporting 1,000 or more Members in Canada as at 
Jan. 1, 1958—concluded 
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International Unions—concluded 
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Steelworkers of America, United (AFL-CIO/CLC)............: 2 sss eerste ener nets rset cess sess 80,000 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, International Brotherhood of 
CARL-CIO/CLO).... Mivuceshamons onan bake Hea sin banat hie ee reine neat meet: (abe 36, 891 
Textile Workers of America, United (CLC)......... 50sec eres seen ter eeeeseea cer sereeecescesenes 9,130 : 
Textile Workers Union of America (AFL-CIO/CLO)...... 0... see een enter e renee reece ere e secre: 17,000 > 
Tobacco Workers’ International Union (AFL-CIO/CLO)...........eeeeeer eee ee reer e eee e cere e sees 5, 004 = a 
Typographical Union, International (AF L-CIO/OLC) away ate aialtiel oR aad cele 8 ann Me Res ang 7,037 4 
Upholsterers’ International Union of North America (AFL-CIO/CLC)......... 2 Tae ar Syatonele ee Mavi atolece cetedege 2,700 & 
Woodworkers of America, International (AFL-CIO/CLC)..........seeseeeeeee eee stern eee ences: 41,847 “ 
National Unions 
Authors and Artists, Canadian Council of (CLC)......... 2. eee s seen seen eens raeen steer es sass 2,454 iz 
BAatiment du Canada, Fédération des Travailleurs du (Federation of Building Workers of Canada) 
(COOL) cos vi cabins Sead aban ee Saiete og cso oo + in POLE bartels Relecie pracal ners Suara 20, 408 
Bois ouvré du Canada, Inc., Fédération Catholique des Travailleurs du (Catholic Federation of 
Wood Workers of Canada, Inc.) (COCL) 0.0... oa Var een. oer sles ihe cans Saar eet nee ° 4,292 
Chaussure du Canada, Inc., Fédération Nationale du Cuir et de la (National Federation of Leather 
and Shoe Workers of Canada, Inc.) (CCCL)...... 0. case ec cnee nsec ett eee cee c er ereesenesense 4,361 
Civil Service Association of Alberta, The (CLC)... 0.20... cece scence eee centre ete ene n teen eees 7,364 x 
Civil Service Association, The Saskatchewan (CLC)... ........--sseseeeret tse er etapa ati 5,185 if 
Commerce, Inc., Fédération Nationale Catholique des Employés du (National Catholic Federation ; 
of Commerce Employees, Inc.) (CCCL),... oon. eens ced: tees nencast pert egnens peste eereeg ss 3,470 
Cultivateurs (Service Forestier), L’ Union Catholique des (Catholic Union of Farmers, Forestry 4 
Service) Cd)... aye aades ie aye as babe aasee nase nant pacer Sore BUN iae Ty yaaa 10,270 ‘ 
Fishermen and Allied Workers’ Union, United (Ind.)........-.-- ees ee eee e eens renee teen ecenes 6, 821 
Fishermen, Newfoundland Federation of (Ind.).........-.-.- esse erence reece eee tse etees B  ecanwayars tte. 8,012 ie 
Fishermen’s Protective Union (Ind.). 2... 00.00. ces ecu em te ete we ee mele meee terest eens tcewercciinize s 1,500 ie 
Government Employees’ Association, British Columbia (CLC)........--.++ss seers reser e rer te ees 12,004 7 
Government Employees’ Association, Newfoundland (CLC): Ptlie ieee fans an cae eaten ai a.00 re Maier Ue 1,200 4 
Imprimerie du Canada, Enrg., Fédération des Métiers del’ (Federation of Printing Trades of Canada, 
Pee.) (COGL). eens ce inieee bk hae sae aniak nae tateeene neta at any wane nanan tek ge 4,607 rs 
Labourers’ Union, Newfoundland (Ind.): 52.02 Saris» Sa eels rns ip tere okate tipo ie aioe pin ale Snasin sts Sinica s 4,000 ‘ 
Letter Carriers, Federated Association of (CLC)............ eee e eee reenter tee etter ences ete e tees 5, 205 
Longshoremen’s Protective Union (St. John’s) (a £105 BS peeteataat doh reer erart | WR SARS 3 PRS Sty eae 25 SE 2,000 ‘ 
Lumbermen’s Association, Newfoundland (Ind.)........... see eee eee eee etree tenet enn teees 3,000 ¢ 
Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc., National Association of (OS 1, BP paige Ae eal ee Saco pr” ae 1,505 ra 
Marine Workere’ Federation (CLC). 2.0... <n laude deo tiga es Facies. wate riser ate 2,600 
Merchant Service Guild, Inc., Canadian (CLC).......... 0c cece ce ete ee eee tee terse sees s ees 2,425 iP. 
Métallurgie, Fédération Nationale de la (National Metal Trades Federation) (CCCL)............. 16, 307 . 
Miniére, Inc., Fédération Nationale des Employés de lIndustrie (National Federation of Mining “ 
Industry. Employees; ney (CCCH).. oh cer users ces ae aay ke oe pee ene 4,876 # 
Municipales et Scolaires du Canada, Inc., Fédération Nationale des Employés des Corporations ~ 
(National Federation of Employees of Municipal and School Corporations of Canada, Inc.) hd 
POOL Yi ok ce ee oe coin aot: ieee RCT TE STIR Ae fuscria “cata oe ey meee 6,340 e 
National Councilof Canadian Labour (indivi c. so. fos cigs certs ectee oy oho Sao gsueseie eines creer ofa 9) “isin 6,950 Be 
Postal Employees Association, Canadian (CLC). .......... sce e cere renee enter eee tenn e serene es 9,416 
Public Employees, National Union of (CLC). ... 2.00.6... eee eee eee tert e enter e eens ster e ences 35, 214 
Public Service Employees, National Union of (CLC)....... 0... ee cece eee eset ert tases 20,000 é 
Pulpe et du Papier, Inc., Fédération Nationale des Travailleurs de la (National Federation of Pulp Rs 
and Paper. Workers, Inc, ) (COOL) seni gs vaso ee socpy tees bare rece tin he sree engin tiene antain miele 7,500 y 
Radio and Television Employees of Canada, The Association of (CLC).......-..--. sees eee eee 1,750 es 
Railway Employees and Other Transport Workers, Canadian Brotherhood of (CLC).............. 35, 708 — 
Seafood. Workers Union, Canadian (CLC) ng cce cnt cakes one vs ae tenes aes no an ieee tee ae 1, 2.10 
Services, Inc., Fédération Nationale Catholique des (National Catholic Federation of Services, 
Tne.) (COOL. eek oe ee oe eh ee icaetaers siv ee ens me Ray ane pee ris ao eaiale Nae enters 6,700 
Shipyard General Workers’ Federation of British Columbia CLG revere s es teen cis eee ae 3,125 
Steel and Foundry Workers, Montreal (Ind.)......... 0... sees cece e cence ence eee e eet e ene ence eees 1,175 
Telephone Employees’ Association, Canadian (Ind.)... 1.1.0... cence eee een teen e eee e ene e ees 17,036 
Telephone Workers of British Columbia, Federation of (6 irr: eee cee eer altar irr cies ip beete 4,855 
Textile Council, Canadian (ING.)0.-. teccc src ces t eee e ras ni aee ees oe net cee hee cess os ete eie pam mets 1,800 
Textile, Inc., Fédération Nationale Catholique du (National Catholic Textile Federation, Inc.) 
(COS) pees eer re err eerie bry ah © es pt Ont CEN PAYEE HG 8,041 
Traffic Employees’ Association (Ind.)...........csces cere cess serene ee terre een ece ses eseeserecsoess 10,191 
Unemployment Insurance Commission Association, National’ (@UGi i.e tees oe seeee ie iee ee 6, 250 
Vétement, Inc., Fédération Nationale des Travailleurs de 1’ Industrie du (National Federation of 
Clothing Industry Workers, Inc.) (CCCL)..........:eceeceser eect eee e ren cee cess cecescsecenes 6, 203 
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Section 9.—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on strikes and lockouts in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour. Tables 39 and 40 cover strikes and 
lockouts involving six or more workers and lasting at least one working day; also strikes 
and lockouts lasting less than one day or involving fewer than six workers but exceeding 
a total of nine man-days. The developments leading to work stoppages are often too 


_ complex to make it practicable to distinguish statistically between strikes on the one 


hand and lockouts on the other. However a work stoppage that is clearly a lockout is 


not often encountered. 


The number of workers involved includes all workers reported on strike or locked 


| out, whether or not they belonged to the unions directly involved in the disputes that led 


to work stoppages. Where the number of workers involved varied in the course of a 


_ stoppage, the peak figure is used in tabulating annual totals. Workers who were laid off 


: as a result of a stoppage but were not on strike or locked out are not included in the 
- number of workers involved. 


Duration of strikes and lockouts in terms of man-days is calculated by multiplying 
the number of workers involved in each work stoppage by the number of working days the 


_ stoppage was in progress. Where the number of workers involved varied during the 


period of a stoppage, an appropriate adjustment is made in the calculation as far as this is 
practicable. The duration in man-days of all work stoppages in a year is also shown as 
a percentage of estimated working time, based on the annual average of all non-agricultural 
paid workers in Canada. 


The data on duration of work stoppages in man-days are provided to facilitate com- 
parison of work stoppages in terms of a common denominator. They are not intended as 
a measure of the loss of productive time to the economy. 


39._Summary Statistics of Strikes and Lockouts, /1950-57 


_ Strikes and Lockouts in Progress during Year 


Strikes and 
_ aookouis Sec Duration 
ear eginning trikes — 

during and By OF 198 Estimated 

Year Lockouts phage Man-Days Working 

Time 
No No No. No p.c 

RE PIs iiss 4.2 Sete chek dehexietid Sa bie 158 161 192, 153 1,389,039 0.14 
EMS Broke ace x. 5! she, ie c0 0 in Sis. 4) 0/'SR, « 257 259 102, 870 901,739 0.08 
otal la a ge eS RA 216 222 120,818 2,879,955 0.29 
S.C RS are ee 167 174 55,988 1,324,715 0.13 
Ee no Nae go Ko vcs Gon « 156 174 62, 250 1,475, 200 0.15 
OEE AAS eg a 149 159 60,090 1,875,400 0.18 
Te ae ee ee en ee 221 229 88, 680 1,246,000 0.11 
oho icine, ois sips sine sts arcane 2 242 249 91,409 1,634, 881 0.14 


ee 


49.—Strikes and Lockouts, by Industry, 1957 
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Tndustey Bee oxal fpflanens {shin 

No. No. No. 
ME MRERRS eda «Wun S44 bid Faw 0 ola ERMA s dle sWS o MEH US 6 1,423 28,828 
ERM eirerilcne paste messing) sie sens Seo teee Meiseet eee cere ee 3 10,700 157,050 
RM EROMD re nates ts Rn 0 Sic Aninisfa sess gauche dia.ryaicis oscuscosaisisiess:acoalt 23 18,084 165,772 


nite hor ry or capa rate’ 18 15,876 40, 085 
RE MMRCAI TENA ANAT Laide RAST LW. TBAT «8 ra 2,208 125, 687 
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40.—Strikes and Lockouts, by Industry, 1957—-concluded 

heat Strikes and Workers Duration in 

cage Lockouts Involved Man-Days 
No. No. Nows 

Manufacturing... 00.50... 2. 0c ce cece ee tee ee eee terse eee ce ee 115 38,260 990,714 . 
Foods and beverages (ci 2 sic dae s ce ads pee cee eee bieies mea meh lel vind 12 856 11,326 
Tobacco and tobacco products. ..........see eee eerste tent ee es 2 578 10, 452 
Rubber products. otc. atc es tee sane Reet ey he ude crepe a 2 732 2,961 
Leather products. cctes cues se sce> cre cinsna) ire naire in cute aaee 2 96 4,668 
Textile products (except clothing).........-.-.-.++sreree eee eee sees 12 4,358 20,157 
Clothing (textile’and fur) .....0 0: em bye free inieye + vlege ovine le oiviers mers sient: 19 2,953 16,651 
Wood DrOUUCtS 26 cc. gape cote mt eee oot eres eae ara ie sae sue mine aries 12 1,026 19,901 
Papor productal). ee BA Ry. RIN Rae eed at ite entree: 5 5, 834 189,386 
Printing, publishing and allied industries. ........-.++++++++2+++55: 4 a 1,484 
Tron.and steel DrOdUCtS.. cegacis sees eeepc ite ree es egrran ae e s 19 6,170 64,042 
Transportation equipment 6 6, 454 22,326 
Non-ferrous metal products. .......- 0 ee eee eee eee e eee tee e ences 2 6,347 522,955 
Electrical apparatus and supplies. ........-.-.+-e secre reece eset e eee 4 576 7,610 
Non-metallic mineral products. ..........0scc eee cece ee eee eet eee 4 629 29 , 552 
Products of petroleum and coal........-.. see e seen teen eee eens 1 237 Sivan 
Chemical products... 6... 02.00 seein teense tbe ene cece seer eeeen cess 5 1,068 52,443 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries...........+.eseee eee eee eeee 4 269 1,069 
Construction... 00... ..0. 0c eee ee cet cwe eee wee teen teseeenscee ee 59 17,710 214,705 
Transportation, Storage, Communication...............--++--++- 10 3,514 36,381 
Transportation Xt... igeivs ss - see Seeded oe Ted re wore eee pe arias 10 oye 36,381 

Public Utility Operation. ............... cee cece e eee eee e eens 2 96 676 | 
U ili (eee Se ARR num rok Gan Seanocen 6 cadupdoaomADEODCosCOUC NS 20 950 34,299 
ABR GLC Rn ce rn rat enede Cee ne simig oa rererntsnrt scare Sage Fie 11 672 6,456 
Community or public service.......... 0. seen eee cent nent e eter ence 2 18 83 
@Gvernment SCEVICE. +. ..eee dene cero oeperoetoeseeweie “Reishels ae -helchenels= 4 375 3, 488 
Personal Servic one crtert ee hemreree eee cae ote oFatereeneeyenere eens inl ok 5 279 2,885 
UW CA ideale ee ota San S SOU OCG on COC T OE 249 91,409 1,634,881 


Section 10.—Canada and the International Labour Organization 


The Department of Labour is the officially designated liaison agency between the 
Government of Canada and the International Labour Organization. The ILO was: 
established in 1919, in association with the League of Nations under the Treaties of 
Peace, with the object of improving labour and social conditions throughout the world 
by international agreement and legislative action. Under an agreement approved by 
the General Conference of the International Labour Organization by the United Nations 
General Assembly in 1946, the Organization became a specialized agency of the United 
Nations although retaining its autonomy. 


The ILO is an association of 79 Member States, financed by their governments, and 
democratically controlled by representatives of those governments and of their organized 
employers and workers. It is comprised of three main organs: (1) the International Labour 
Conference; (2) the International Labour Office, and (3) the Governing Body. Since 
World War II the ILO has extended its field of activities by the establishment of ten. 
tripartite industrial committees to deal with problems of important world industries, by 
the holding of regional and special technical conferences, and by the expanded program 
of technical assistance to aid the development of backward countries in such fields as 
co-operatives, vocational training, productivity techniques and employment service 
organization. 


The International Labour Conference is a world assembly for the consideration of 
labour and social problems. It meets annually and is attended by four delegates from) 
each Member State (two representing the Government, one representing the employers 
and one representing the workers) accompanied by technical advisers. The Conference 
formulates international standards concerning working and living conditions in the form 
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of Conventions and Recommendations. A Convention, after adoption, must be considered 
by the competent authorities in each Member State with a view to possible ratification; 
however each Member State decides whether or not to ratify any Convention, and only 
by ratification does it assume the obligation to bring its legislation in that field up to the 
standard set by the Convention. A Recommendation is less formal: it contains general 
principles for the guidance of governments in drafting legislation or in issuing adminis- 
trative orders and is not subject to ratification by the Member States. 


The International Labour Office acts as the permanent secretariat of the ILO and as a 


world research and information centre and publishing house on all subjects concerned 
_ with working and living conditions. In the operational field it assists Member States 


by furnishing experts on manpower training and technical and other types of assistance. 


3 ‘The ILO maintains branch offices in all parts of the world; the Canada Branch is located 


at 202 Queen Street, Ottawa. 
The Governing Body of the ILO consists of 40 members—20 government representatives, 


_ 10 employers’ representatives and 10 workers’ representatives. Of the government seats, 


each of the 10 Member States of chief industrial importance (of which Canada is one) 
holds a permanent place, and the other 10 government representatives are elected triennially 
by the Conference. The worker and employer members are elected by their groups every 
three years at the Conference. The Governing Body meets three times a year and has 
supervision over the work of the International Labour Office and the various Conferences 


_ and Committees, in addition to framing the budget and approving the agendas of the 


Conferences and meetings. Canada’s representative on the Governing Body is G. VY. 
Haythorne, Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour for Canada. 


There have been 42 Sessions of the International Labour Conference, at which 111 
Conventions and 111 Recommendations have been adopted, covering a wide range of 
subjects such as industrial relations, freedom of association, hours of work, weekly rest, 
holidays with pay, minimum wages, night work of women and young persons, industrial 


~ health and safety, workmen’s compensation, conditions of work for seamen and dockers, 


a 
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unemployment and health insurance, protection of migrant workers, equal remuneration, 
discrimination, forced labour, and many other aspects of industrial and social problems. 
By November 1958 the ratifications of Conventions by Member States totalled 1,852. 


Canada has ratified 18 ILO Conventions, of which 12 concern maritime and dock 
labour. In Canada the provincial legislatures are the competent legislative authorities 
with jurisdiction over the subjects covered by most of the ILO Conventions and Recom- 
mendations. The Department of Labour, as the official liaison agency with the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, is responsible for forwarding to the ILO Office annual 
reports on ratified Conventions as well as periodical reports on many other industrial 
and social matters. Canada is represented at most of the ILO annual and special meetings, 


_ and accounts of the discussions and the decisions are regularly published in the Labour 


Gazette. The Department also keeps the provincial governments and the major employer 


_and worker organizations informed of ILO activities. 
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CHAPTER XVIII.—TRANSPORTATION 


CONSPECTUS 
PAGE PAGE 
Part I.— Government Control Over Part IV.—Water Transport—concluded 
Agencies of Transportation......... 770 Subsection 1. Shipping...........+.--- 806 
Part I.—Rail and Urban Transport...... 774 Subsection 2. Harbours £. 5 Teese « 811 
Smorron 1. RAWWAYB..2-c.-2ecee se snee 774 Subsection 3. Canals....... A er eg gad 815 
Subsection 1. Milage and Equipment.... 775 Se a Marine Services of the 320 
Subsection 2. Finances..........------ 776 edera overnment.....++++++++++- 
Subsection 3. Traffic..........+00e205- 780 Subsection 5. The St. Lawrence Seaway. 823 
Subsection 4. The Canadian National Smotion 2. FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF 
Railway System.......+-+--+ +++ 00+: 784 WATERWAYS.u..:2 002. «nate ees yes 825 
Section 2. EXPRESS COMPANIES.......-- 786 
Section 3. URBAN TRANSIT SYSTEMS...... 788 | Part V.—Civil Air Tranmsport............ 832 
Part III.—Road Transport 790 Srotion 1. ADMINISTRATION AND DEVELOP- ae 
oe ial ce eat aE Wo, ye es ALENT Ae chars Cacore ot or aust arremcecen ste) emotes tate 
Section 1. ProvinctaL Moror V5HICLE 
AND TRAFFIC REGULATIONS. hast Oe ae 790 SECTION Ze AIR SERVICES ere. eS eens. eid: ee eet sre 833 
Srcrion 2. HIGHWAYS AND ROADS........ 793 Section 3. Crviu AVIATION STATISTICS... . 836 
Srctrton 3. Motor VEHICLES.......------ 796 ; Pe oe FETs : 
Part IV.—Water Transport.............. 806 Wanteyae ane Gas) Re ee ene See 
Section 1. SHIPPING FACILITIES AND Section 1. PIPELINE DEVELOPMENTS.....- 843 
Gy Oa) Cole a BS eBid ae OE Can han ob oirES ON OO OI: 806 Srection 2. Ort PIPELINE STATISTICS...... 846 


Notrre.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found facing 
p. 1 of this volume. 


The physiographic and population characteristics of Canada present unusual difficul- 
ties from the standpoint of transportation. ‘The country extends 4,000 miles from east to 
west and its main topographic barriers run in a north-south direction, so that sections of 
the country are cut off from one another by such water barriers as Cabot Strait and the 
Strait of Belle Isle separating the Island of Newfoundland from the mainland; by areas 
of rough, rocky forest terrain such as the region lying between New Brunswick and Quebec, 
and the areas north of Lakes Huron and Superior dividing the industrial region of Ontario 
and Quebec from the agricultural areas of the Prairie Provinces; and by the mountain 
barriers between the prairies and the Pacific Coast. Unevenly distributed along a narrow 
southern strip of Canada’s vast area is its relatively small population of 17,048,000 
(estimate of June 1, 1958). To such a country, with a population so dispersed and 
producing for export as well as for consumption in distant parts of the country itself, 
efficient and economical transportation facilities are necessities of existence. 


The extent of government control over the agencies of transportation is covered in 
Part I of this Chapter; Parts II to VI deal with the various types of transport facility. 


PART I.—_GOVERNMENT CONTROL OVER AGENCIES 
OF TRANSPORTATION 


The Federal Government’s control and regulation of transportation reflect to a con- 
siderable extent conditions that date back to the period when the railways possessed a 
virtual monopoly of transportation within the country. Although federal regulation was 
a direct outcome of such particular matters as the prevention of unjust discrimination in 
rates and charges resulting from monopoly conditions in the industry and the safety of 
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transportation facilities and operating practices, yet the railways have been so involved 
in the public interest that their regulation has been extended to become the most compre- 
hensive of any industry in Canada. 


In the meantime, conditions in the transportation industry have been drastically 
altered by the increasing competition arising from the advance of highway transportation. 
Unlike the competition that existed between railways in early stages of their development, 
today’s competition shows little indication of starting a trend toward consolidation and a 
return to semi-monopolistic conditions within the industry. Because so many shippers 
_ now provide their own transportation, it is evident that a large part of the present com- 
petition between common carriers has become a permanent feature of the transportation 
industry. 

It is not surprising that regulations, which under monopoly conditions were not 
onerous to the railways or were purely nominal in their effect, are now alleged to have 
become increasingly restrictive and hampering under highly competitive conditions. 


_ Regulatory authorities are therefore faced with the problem of piecemeal revision of their 


regulations—retaining those where railway monopoly or near-monopoly conditions still 
make them necessary in the public interest, and relaxing those where competition can be 
relied on to protect the public in order to enable the railways to meet this competition 
more effectively. The emphasis has shifted from the regulation of monopoly to main- 
taining a balance between the several competing modes of transport. Indicative of this 
trend is the amendment to the Transport Act passed in 1955, which extends the freedom 
of the railways to make contract rates with shippers known as ‘agreed charges’. 


On Noy. 2, 1936, the amalgamation of the Department of Railways and Canals and 
the Department of Marine, together with the Civil Aviation Branch of the Department 
of National Defence to form the new Department of Transport brought under one control 
railways, canals, harbours, marine and shipping, civil aviation, radio and meteorology. 


Road and highway development is mainly under provincial or municipal control or 
supervision. According to the judgment of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
dated Feb. 22, 1954, jurisdiction over interprovincial and international highway transport 
rests with the Federal Government. Federal and provincial representatives conferred at 
Ottawa in April 1954 on means of implementing that decision and on June 26, 1954, the 
Motor Vehicle Transport Act was passed by the Federal Parliament giving to all provinces, 
at their option, the authority to apply to interprovincial and international highway 
transport the same regulations respecting certificates of public convenience and necessity 
and rates as they apply to undertakings operating entirely within the province. This Act 
has since been proclaimed in seven provinces. 


The Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada.—The Board of Transport 
Commissioners for Canada was created and initially named the Board of Railway Com- 
missioners for Canada by the Railway Act 1903, and was given its present name by the 
_ Transport Act 1938. It was organized on Feb. 1, 1904, and succeeded to all the powers 
and duties of its predecessor, the Railway Committee of the Privy Council. It was also 
given additional powers and duties which have been greatly enlarged since that date. 
When organized, the membership of the Board consisted of a Chief Commissioner, Deputy 
Chief Commissioner and one Commissioner. In 1908 an Assistant Chief Commissioner 
and two other Commissioners were added. . The Board is a statutory court of record, 
So constituted by the Railway Act and recognized as such by other courts, but it also has 
extensive regulative and administrative powers. 


The great majority of applications and complaints to the Board are disposed of without 
hearing in open court, but public hearings are held in various places throughout Canada 
as the Board sees fit, particularly to suit the convenience of the parties and avoid expense 
to them. Evidence at public hearings is given under oath and interested parties appear 
personally or by counsel or representatives. The finding or determination of the Board 
upon any question of fact within its jurisdiction is binding and conclusive and no order 
or decision may be questioned or reviewed except on appeal to the Supreme Court of 
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Canada upon a question of law or a question of jurisdiction with leave of a Judge of that 
Court, or by the Governor in Council.* Two Commissioners are a quorum or ‘panel’ 


for the hearing of a case and it is not unusual for two panels to be sitting at the same time 


on different appeals. 

The Board has jurisdiction under more than a score of Acts of Parliament, including 
jurisdiction under the Railway Act, Transport Act and Pipe Lines Act, over transportation 
by railway and by inland water; over communication by telephone and telegraph; and 
over the transmission of oil and natural gas by interprovincial or international pipelines. 

Under the Railway Act its jurisdiction is, stated generally, in respect of construction, 
maintenance and operation of railways that are subject to the legislative authority of the 
Parliament of Canada, including matters of engineering, location of lines, crossings and 
crossing protection, safety of train operation, operating rules, investigation of accidents, 
accommodation for traffic and facilities for service, abandonment of operation, freight and 
passenger rates, and uniformity of railway accounting. The Board also has certain juris- 
diction over telephones and telegraphs, including regulation of the telephone tolls of 


The Bell Telephone Company of Canada, the British Columbia Telephone Company, 


the Quebec and Gaspe Telephone Company and the Yellowknife Telephone Company, - 


and over express traffic and tolls for the use of international bridges and tunnels. 


The Board has jurisdiction to inquire into, hear and determine any application by 
any party interested who complains that any company or person has violated or failed 
to comply with the Railway Act or a Special Act or any Order made thereunder, or who 
requests the Board to make any order or give any direction, leave, sanction or approval 


that, by law, it is authorized to make or give or with respect to any matter, act or thing — 


that by the Railway Act or Special Act is prohibited, sanctioned or required to be done. 
It has power to make orders and regulations generally for carrying the Railway Act into 
effect and for exercising jurisdiction conferred on the Board by any other Act. 


Regulation of railway freight and passenger rates is one of the Board’s principal 
tasks. Except for certain statutory rates, it has power “to fix, determine and enforce 
just and reasonable rates, and to change and alter rates as changing conditions or cost of 
transportation may from time to time require”; it may disallow any tariff that it considers 
to. be unjust or unreasonable or contrary to any provision of the Railway Act; it may 
prescribe other tolls in leu of the tolls disallowed, or require the railway company to 
substitute a tariff satisfactory to the Board. Since the end of World War II there has 
been a succession of applications for authority to make general freight rate increases and 
general telephone rate increases. 

A review of transport regulation was undertaken by the Royal Commission on Trans- 
portation, under the chairmanship of the Hon. W. F. A. Turgeon, which held extensive 
hearings in 1949-50 and issued its Report in 1951. (See 1952-53 Year Book, p. 741.) 
Certain of its recommendations, including the following, were incorporated into the 
Railway Act by amendments made in 1951: the equalization of freight rates; the require- 
ment that, when transcontinental competitive freight rates are published, the corresponding 
rates to intermediate points shall not be more than one-third greater than the former; 
the payment by the Government of Canada of the cost of maintaining the so-called ‘bridge’ 
lines of the transcontinental railway systems in Ontario (between Sudbury, Capreol and 
Cochrane, and between Port Arthur and Armstrong) up to the amount of $7,000,000 
annually, the amounts so received by the railways to be applied to reductions in freight 
rates between Eastern and Western Canada over the trackage referred to; and the require- 
ment of a uniform classification of accounts to be prescribed by the Board of Transport 
Commissioners for the Canadian Pacific Railway and the Canadian National Railways. 
Pursuant to the amendments, a uniform scale of milage class rates has been prescribed by 
the Board and equalization of commodity rates is being proceeded with. The Board 
has also prescribed a uniform classification and system of accounts for railways and has 
approved a new freight classification. 


* The Board’s judgments are reported in Canadian Railway Cases and Canadian Railway and Transport Cases, 


and its judgments, orders, rulings and regulations are published fortnightly by the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, in | 


what is known as J.O.R. & RF. 
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Under the Transport Act the Board entertains applications for licences for ships to 
transport goods or passengers for hire or reward between places in Canada on the Great 
Lakes and the Mackenzie and Yukon Rivers, except goods in bulk on waters other than 
the Mackenzie River. Before granting a licence the Board must be satisfied that public 
convenience and necessity require such transport. The Board also has regulative powers 
over tolls for such transport. 


‘Agreed charges’ between shippers and carriers, authorized by the Transport Act, 
were also reviewed by the Hon. W. F. A. Turgeon in 1955 and his recommendations were 
implemented in amendments to that Act in 1955. Under the amendments, an agree- 
ment for an agreed charge shall be executed in tariff form and a duplicate original shall be 
filed with the Board within seven days after the making of the agreement, and the agreed 
charge takes effect twenty days after the filing, without necessity of the Board’s approval 
of the charge. The Board continues to have power to fix a charge for a shipper who is 
unjustly discriminated against by an agreed charge and it also has power to vary or cancel 

_ an agreed charge referred to it by the Minister of Transport or the Governor in Council for 
investigation. 


Leave of the Board is necessary, under the Pipe Lines Act, for construction of an 
interprovincial or international gas or oil pipeline. The Board has granted leave to con- 
struct such major pipelines as the Trans-Canada natural gas line, the Westcoast Trans- 
mission gas line, the Interprovincial oil line, the Trans Mountain oil line and the Trans- 
Northern oil products line. In considering applications of this kind the Board has regard, 
among other things, to public interest, financial responsibility of the applicant company 
and the economic feasibility of the project. It may make orders and regulations for the 
_ protection of property and safety in the operation of pipelines. It may also make orders 
and regulations with respect to all matters relating to traffic, tolls and tariffs of oil pipe- 
lines, but it does not have similar powers over gas pipelines. It may declare an oil pipeline 
company to be a common carrier and may prescribe a uniform system of accounts for 
pipeline companies. 


The Board is required by the Railway Act to make an annual report to the Governor 
in Council through the Minister of Transport. Copies may be obtained from the Secretary. 


The Air Transport Board.—The Air Transport Board was established in September 
1944 by amendment to the Aeronautics Act. Subsequent amendments to the Act were 
made in 1945, 1950 and 1952. The Board has three members including the Chairman, 
and the staff comprises an Executive Director’s Branch including Legal, International 
Relations, and Traffic Divisions, and a Secretary’s Branch including Administrative 
and Licensing and Inspection Divisions. A Special Projects Division has recently been 
~ established. 


The Board is responsible for the economic regulation of commercial air services in 
Canada and is also required to advise the Minister of Transport in the exercise of his duties 
and powers in all matters relating to civil aviation. The regulatory function relates to 
Canadian air services within Canada and abroad and to foreign air services operating into 
Canada. It involves the licensing of all such services and the subsequent regulation of 
the licensees in respect of their economic operation and the provision of service to the 
public. As provided by the Act, the Board issues Regulations, approved by the Governor 
in Council, dealing with the classification of air carriers and commercial air services, 
applications for licences to operate commercial air Services, accounts, records and reports, 
ownership, transfers, consolidations, mergers and leases of commercial air services, traffic 
tolls and tariffs, and other related matters. Detailed regulatory instructions are issued 
by the Board in the form of General Orders, published in the Canada Gazette, relating to all 
air services or groups of air services ; Board Orders relating to individual air services; and 
Rules and Circulars for general guidance and information. 


Financial and operating statistics are collected under authority of the Board’s Regula- 
tions by the Economics Division of the Department of Transport. 
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The Board is currently devoting special attention to the publication of a revision of the 
uniform charter tariff and to the formulation of basic principles for the guidance of operators 
in the establishment of their rates and fares. Helicopter operations are under constant 
review by an economic and technical committee set up for the purpose. 

In the field of international aviation, the Board continues to take an active part 
in the work of the International Civil Aviation Organization, a member of its staff being 
the representative of Canada on the Council. 


Canadian Maritime Commission.—By authority of an Act of Parliament (R.S8.C. 
1952, c. 38) passed in 1947, the Canadian Maritime Commission was constituted for the 
purpose of examining into, keeping records of, and advising the Minister of Transport on 
matters pertaining to Canadian shipping and shipbuilding services. In addition to these 
duties, the Act empowers the Commission to:— 


(1) exercise and perform on behalf of the Minister such powers, duties and functions of the 
Minister under the Canada Shipping Act 1934, as the Minister may require; 


(2) administer, in accordance with regulations of the Governor in Council, any steamship 
subventions voted by Parliament; and 


(3) exercise or perform any other powers, duties or functions conferred on or required to be 
performed by the Commission by or pursuant to any other Act or order of the Governor 
in Council. , ” 


PART II.—RAIL AND URBAN TRANSPORT* 
Section 1.—Railways 


Since Confederation the railways of Canada have been the principal utility for the 
movement of passengers and freight throughout, and beyond, the nation. The two great 
national systems, supplemented by a few regional independent railways, are the only 
carriers able to transport large volumes at low cost in all weather by continuous passage 
over Canadian transcontinental routes. Though highway and air competition is in- 
creasing, the railways still retain their primary position in the transport field. 

The two national railway companies control a wide variety of Canadian and inter- 
national transport and communication services. The government-owned Canadian 
National Railway System is the country’s largest public utility and operates the greatest 
length of trackage in Canada. In addition, it operates a fleet of coastal and ocean-going 
steamships, a national telegraph system connecting the principal points of Canada with 
other parts of the world, an extensive express service in Canada and abroad, a chain of 


large hotels and resorts, and a scheduled air service connecting all major cities across the . 


country and Canadian with other N orth American and European points. Its chief com- 
petitor, the Canadian Pacific Railway, is a joint-stock corporation operating an extensive 
transcontinental railway supported by a national telegraph system with connections 
throughout the world, a large fleet of inland, coastal and ocean-going vessels, a chain of 
year-round and resort hotels, a domestic north-south airline which is one of the world’s 
great air-freight carriers, a transpacific airline service to the Orient and the Antipodes, air 
services to Mexico, Peru, Chile and Argentina, a transpolar air route connecting Vancouver 
and Amsterdam, a transatlantic service to Lisbon, and a limited (one-flight daily each way) 
transcontinental air service between Vancouver and Montreal, Also included in the 
company’s operations are a world-wide express service and a domestic truck and bus 
network. 


The statistics of Subsections 1 to 3 of this Section cover the combined railway facilities 
of all companies operating in Canada, including intercity freight and passenger services of 
electric railway companies. Details relating to the Canadian National Railway System 
are dealt, with separately in Subsection 4. A special article covering the consolidation and 
organization of the CNR appears in the 1955 Year Book at pp. 840-847. 


* Revised in the Public Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics; more detailed 


information is given in the annual reports of the Division. Certain of the financial statistics were compiled in 
co-operation with the Department of Transport. 
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Subsection 1.—Milage and Equipment 


Construction was begun in 1835 on the first railway in Canada—the short link of 14.5 
miles between Laprairie and St. Johns, Que.—but only 66 miles were in operation by 1850. 
The first great period of construction was in the 1850’s when the Grand Trunk and the 
Great Western Railways were built as well as numerous smaller lines, The building of 
the Intercolonial and the Canadian Pacific Railways contributed to another period of 
rapid expansion in the 1870’s and 1880’s. In the last period of extensive railway building 
(1900-1917), the Grand Trunk Pacific, National Transcontinental and Canadian Northern 

‘Railways were constructed. 


Only a gradual increase has taken place in the milage of single track line since the 1920’s. 
Recently, however, the development of a number of large industrial projects in districts 
far removed from transport facilities has necessitated the building of branch lines. Those 
constructed up to 1956 are listed in the 1957-58 Year Book at p. 815. In 1957, three new 
_ branches were added to the Canadian National System: in Quebec, a 161-mile line from 
- Beattyville to Chibougamau was placed in operation, linking this mineral-rich area with 

the industrial centres of the province; in New Brunswick, a 23-mile line was completed 
between Bartibog and the base-metal development at Heath Steele; in Manitoba, the CNR 
took over a new 31-mile line from Sipiwesk on the Hudson Bay line to the International 
Nickel Company development at Thompson. Still in the surveying stage was a branch 
line from Optic Lake to Chisel Lake in northern Manitoba, a distance of 52 miles. The 
Pacific Great Eastern Railway in British Columbia, with rail facilities extending 466 miles 
from Vancouver to Prince George, in 1958 officially opened 262 miles of track between 
Prince George and Fort St. John and 61 miles between Chetwynd and Dawson Creek 
- (Little Prairie). 


While new construction has added considerably to single track milage placed in 
operation in the past few years, other lines have been abandoned because they have become 
unprofitable so that new milage is not altogether reflected in the totals shown in Table 1. 
The British Columbia Electric Railway Company reported rail transport information for 
the first time in 1957 and contributed 103 miles of first main track milage to the total for 
that year. 

1.—Railway Track Milage Operated, 1900-57 


Norts.—Figures of total milage of single track operated for 1835-1909 are given in the 1941 Year Book, p. 546; 
for 1911-14 in the 1954 edition, p. 786; for 1916-24 in the 1955 edition, p. 830; and for 1925-49 in the 1956 edition, p. 792. 


Sinete Track Minace Track Miace By PRovINCE AND TYPE 
Miles 
Year in Province and Type of Track 1954 1955 1956 1957 
Operation 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Single— 
Nl 17,657 INewiound ind samo... ae ot 705 910 934 934 
LL Sa ee Se ee 20,487 Prince Edward Island........ 285 285 285 285 
Ne ee 24,731 NovaScotinesi- es eee 1,392 1,401 1,391 1,370 
TS. OM a ae 34, 882 New Brunswick.............. 1, 834 1,800 1,799 1,818 
DS i i a 38,805 MUCDEG.~ dice eee eee | 4,831 4,936 4,940 5,096 
CE. clea 40,350 Ontariowee ise. Fee eee: 10,378 10,375 10,516 10,513 
Manthobarncpmas ovat ce Looe 4,979 4,979 4,974 5,005 
Ub a 42,047 Saskatehewan.< .... 40.5. ade: 8,721 8,721 8,721 8,721 
BRNO EM eS Oe os eg 5% 42,916 Alberta se. ee. Ae 5,651 5, 659 5,680 5,680 
De 42,565 British: Columbian... tare ae 3,959 3,981 4,015 4,071 
Pepe 2A eos eee: 42,352 Muikontiaee sane eee ee 58 58 58 58 
OS 42,979 InUnitedsStates: .<sc$s.tce 339 339 339 339 
oS oo wake ss 42,956 Totals, Single............. 43,132 43,444 43, 652 43,890 
i 42,953 | |---| —-~ — 
ER i Se LBS eal SOGON Cie My pate cea yo: hart, gee 2,485 2,486 2,476 2,471 
ee AS Some MOUSUSIA Gc) ks et ta ea 2,181 2,243 2,384 1,208 
SS ee 43,444 || Yard and sidings............... 10, 962 11,142 11,318 11,528 
NIST i 0 cs wicca aie os 43, 652 | | S| 
Mice. ;....-:..+...---- 43, 890 Grand Totals............. 58, 7602 59,3152 59,8302 59,0972 
ee al ES I Ne NE a ee Oe ae ae a 
1 Newfoundland included from 1950. 2 Includes 45 miles of joint tragk. 
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Rolling-Stock.—The figures in Table 2 may be supplemented by the statement 
that between 1949 and 1957 the average capacity of box cars increased from 43.5 tons to 
46.4 tons and of gondola cars from 61.5 tons to 65.3 tons, flat cars from 42.9 tons to 46.1 
tons, hopper cars from 58.7 tons to 65.8 tons and of all freight cars from 45.3 tons to 50.3 
tons. The average tractive power of locomotives advanced during the same period from 
41,923 lb. to 50,768 lb. The changeover to diesel operation is indicated by the decrease 
in steam locomotives and the increase in oil-burning and diesel locomotives in operation. 


2.—Railway Rolling-Stock in Operation as at Dec. 31, 1949-57 


ee ————eeeoeeaeaeyvyoq®q=~$S$$q0e oe S—“w>$—$«_«« m_ Ooe>_=m>=*+$] 


Type 1949 1951 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
No No No No. No No No 
pr istic liebpiey Baie. ipl i Miran i eh alae 4,627 4,715 4,818 4,771 4,714! 4,790 4,821 
team— , 
Coaliburnine #45 4. oe eee \ 4 351 { Sas 3, 162 2,871 2,521 2,228 1,857 
Oiltburning a ad eee : 555 667 715 704 621 537-. 
IDreselalectrict--isseni tele 246 574 956 1,152 1,455 1,895! 2302 
Wlectrictie ses erie econ ere 30 33 33 33 33 46 55 
Passenger Cars...........------+--5> 6, 224 6,366 6,456 6, 648 6,574 6, 2202 5, 942 
Woche ee eR ere ke: QS 2,169 2,064 2,133 2,058 1,799 1,597 
Combination ot. cet eee 337 339 331 323 325 340 343 
Immiprante ier eo eer oe 347 315 291 254 226 178 136 
Dining y8. 32 nace As weatecas SOR 195 196 180 196 201 186 183 
IParlOUl. © son ca ce one ee a 175 153 161 174 172 173 167 
Sleeping A Ways ce oe, Beet 775 803 801 956 969 925 879 
Baggage, express and postal........ 1,766 2,201 2,430 2,418 2,433 2,404 2,398 
Mota’ 2 oh artes ee ase cee 54 49 59 63 75 90 129 
Ober. eiaicewcate tia ae ae rood 402 141 139 131 115 112 110 
Preight-Cars}& (20.6... Soap Seu 177,614 | 180,725 | 187,980 | 189,351 | 185,956 191,9743| 197,907 
“Antomobilete actos een OEE 6,075 6,396 7,560 7,439 7,406 6,370 6, 733 
PB ALLAS Ge eres otstrie sheet ec rceage am Die 1, 803 1,940 2,245 2,378 2,156 2,646 
OX TOLER eo ee 118,576 | 121,318 | 119,753 118,770 | 114,814 | 118,353 121,346 
1 EN, toe eres ae Re SO Se Ns oor 10,951 11,062 11,690 11,782 12,037 11.876 11,975 
Grond Glan rer rrr neta 14,135 14,098 17, 603 18,469 18,592 19,052 19,904 
Hoppetis.acnries pet Geen: Serre 9,100 8,897 11,598 12,129 12,247 12,870 13,788 
ORGl are hohe cee See ee: 1,902 1,902 1,969 2D00 2,559 5,465 5,967 
Retrigerator mea ee le ae eee 7,921 8, 231 9,438 9, 583 9,735 9,906 10,022 
Stoclcs.3; 42: eterna ee eeewan oe 6, 648 6, 509 6,057 5,972 5,776 5,501 5,141 
TINK © ters ruck haaosehGh saci ork Clee tc 454 460 328 363 378 389 384 
Other 0 ..ca- hates Ao eet ee eon eta 80 49 44 44 34 16 1 
aE a a en ay cea a rc SPE RE a EL Ee SS AE a Se 
1 Includes one gasoline locomotive. 2 Includes 13 cars not specified as to type. 8 Includes 20 cars 


not specified as to type. 


Subsection 2.—Finances 


The tables in this Subsection give information on capital liability and capital invest- 5 


ment, earnings, operating expenses, employees and their earnings and government aid to all 
railways.* Financial statistics of government-owned railways are given separately and in 
detail in Subsection 4. A Uniform Classification of Accounts for common carriers became 
effective for the Canadian National and the Canadian Pacific Railways on Jan. 1, 1956, 


and for all other railways on Jan. 1, 1957. In transportation statistics a distinction is — 


made between expenditures and expenses. In this Section, the term ‘expenses’ is used as 
defined in the Uniform Classification of Accounts and refers to the expenses of furnishing 
rail transportation service and of operations incident thereto, including maintenance and 
depreciation of the plant used in such service. 


Capital Liability and Investment.—The capital liability of railways operating in 
Canada for the years 1938 to 1957 is shown in Table 3. The increase of $145,026,029 in 
1957 over 1956 compares with an increase in investment in road and equipment property 
of $413,783,016 as shown in Table 4. 


* Statistics for individual railways are given in DBS annual report, Railway Transport, published in five parts. 
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3.—Capital Liability of Railways, 1938-57 


: se tatea for 1876 to 1925 are given in the 1927-28 Year Book, p. 649, and those for 1926-37 in the 1947 
edition, p. ; 
(Exclusive of Canadian railway capital owned by Canadian railways) 


Year Stocks Funded Debt Total Year Stocks Funded Debt Total 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

BOGG: ccs ss 1,836,882,650 | 1,568,269,672 | 3,405,152,322 |} 1948....... 1,578,057,474 | 1,672,282,030 | 3,250,339,504 
0 ee 1,834,329,209 | 1,533,373,521 | 3,367,702,730 || 1949....... 1,576,734,292 | 1,692,898,968 | 3,269,633,2602 
BOAO Fb, . sisidis 1,762,473,489 | 1,617,561,683 | 3,380,035,172 || 1950....... 1,649,462,088 | 1,826,346,222 | 3,475,808,3102 
ME ae 1,697,545,699 | 1,699,942,865 | 3,397,488,564 |] 1951....... 1,646,205,772 | 1,925,488,160 | 3,571,693,9322 
e's aoa ks 1,578,254,765 | 1,793,579,270 | 3,371,834,035 || 19521...... 2,406,309,060 | 1,308,899,612 | 3,715,208,6722 
oS ee 1,614,936,131 | 1,741,664,036 | 3,356,600,167 || 1953....... 2,422,692,856 | 1,439,063,402 | 3,861,756,2582 
a! ae 1,636,064,822 | 1,707,801,676 | 3,343,866,498 || 1954....... 2,499,778,848 | 1,475,815,267 | 3,975,594,1153 
1 a 1,631,973,055 | 1,701,786,899 | 3,3833,759,954 || 1955....... 2,543,465,586 | 1,565,109,030 | 4,108,574,6162 
LCV Bs 1,624,753,709 | 1,665,844,138 | 3,290,597,847 || 1956....... 2,572,487,313 | 1,612,706,551 | 4,185,193,864 2 
UL ee 1,623,607,219 | 1,685,010,672 | 3,308,617,891 |] 1957....... 2,565,559,683 | 1,764,660,210 | 4,380,219,893 2 

1 Affected by readjustment in the capital structure of the CNR (see p. 784). 2 Exclusive of approximately 


$40,000,000 railway debt in Newfoundland assumed in 1949. 


4.—Capital Invested in Railway Road and Equipment Property, 1953-57 


Investment 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
$ $ $ $ $ 
MMPOG Sets Rp Sitch ALS ante elaidealn Deze 49,019,361 38,638, 197 41,034, 168 279, 853, 243 230, 402, 782 
BEM NGNE a. oteore sss cabot sss is 156,047, 484 192,349, 672 77, 802, 675 148,090, 038 189, 767,702 
General........ Me cst Seis as Cr. 87,009 |Cr. 9,576,266 |Cr. 316,406 7,871,446 |Cr. 23,917,074 
Pnaistributed®. oc... 2.6009. es 155, 993 162,927 |Cr. 12,615,995 12,098, 201 17,529, 606 
CNR non-rail property........ 1, 935, 807 185,603 |\Cr. 12, 158,325 6,246, 238 6,573,570 
CPR ve SP Beet aed. Cr. 1,645,400 |Cr. 3,000 |Cr. 447,000 5,790,622 9,943, 881 
Other “ ae Sy inn SE Cr. 184,414 |Cr. 19,676 |Cr. 15, 670 62, 441 1,012, 156 


—— | | | | 


Total Investment as at Dec. 31...| 4,328,569,388 | 4,550,143,918 | 4,777,279,0502| 5,225,191,978 | 5,638,974, 994 


1 Prior to 1956 and the new Uniform Classification of Accounts, these data included investments in separately 
operated property, leased lines and non-cash items. 2 Includes $121,230,690 invested in the Quebec North 
Shore and Labrador Railway which reported for the first time in 1955. 


Revenues and Expenses.—During the ten-year period 1948-57, the ratio of expenses 
to revenues of railways operating in Canada has fluctuated between a low of 86.94 p.c. 
in 1950 and a high of 95.24 in 1957. The trend for both revenues and expenses has been 
generally upward during the period, revenues being 44.2 p.c. higher in 1957 than in 1948 
and expenses 48.9 p.c. higher. As a result of outlay increasing more rapidly than income, 
net operating revenue per mile of line in 1957 was at its lowest point since 1938. 
64973-1—50 ; 
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5.—Operating Revenues and Expenses of Railways, 1948-57 


Nore.—Operating revenues and expenses from 1875 are given in previous editions of the Year Book beginning 


with the 1916-17 edition. 


NE ————————————————————————————————————__—__—_ EET EE 


Year eS 
Revenues 
$ 

DORR ea tran 875, 832, 290 
7 894,397, 264 
1950). cc at 958,985, 751 
LOD Seana 1,088,583,789 
105245 <i. 2,. 1,172,158,665 
1993 accoscite o's 1,205,935,414 
1954.........} 1,095,440,918 
ss ee ea 1,198,351,601 
T95G cose aales 1,300,623, 923 


1957.........| 1,263,147,930 


ee 


Total 
Operating 
Expenses 


808, 126, 455 
831, 456, 446 
833, 726, 562 
977,577 , 062 
1,057,186,304 


1,100,393,836 
1,019,534,989 
1,048,564,681 
1,171,338,574 
1,203,530,146 


Ratio 


Operating 
Expenses 


Operating 
Revenues 


1 Newfoundland included from Apr. 1, 1949. 
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Per Mile of Line grin k ae 

Revenue | Revenue 

oe Operating Chane ng Freight Passenger 

evenues | Expenses | Rovenues te ree 
pore g EE ag ee genen ee ae nee  ee 

20, 702 19,102 1, 600 8.38 2.92 
20, 866 19,398 1,468 8.66 3.10 
22,311 19,397 2,914 9.45 3.19 
25,348 22,763 2,585 10.05 3.36 
27,272 24,597 2,675 10.56 3.50 
28,020 25, 567 2,453 11.43 3.53 
25, 402 23, 642 1,760 11.58 3.44 
26,876 23,517 3,359 12,21 3.60 
29,047 26, 159 2,887 12.75 3.16 
28,171 26,841 1,330 13.85 3.30 


RAILWAYS 


MILLION DOLLARS 
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RAILWAY EMPLOYEES AND THEIR EARNINGS 779 
6.—Distribution of Operating Expenses of Railways, 1955-57 
Item 1955 1956 1957 

$ eC, $ p.c. $ p.c. 

PPORCHINAINGODANCE, 2.0... b.s.5 0 cs, sins 212,397,087 | 20.3 249,628,976 | 21.3 265,104,802 | 22.0 
Equipment maintenance............ 227,866,346 Wel 251,328,643 21.4 256, 689, 993 VAS 
(OS DOR RAS 8 Se ae ot ee 23, 821, 263 2.3 25,301, 141 2.2 27,334,536 2.3 
MRPREROOLURCION ccewittons<. ss ce tas oes 485,427,650 | 46.3 494,229,680 | 42.2 478,428,123 | 39.8 
General and miscellaneous.......... 99 , 052,335 9.4 107,372,028 9.2 109,329, 484 9.1 
Broniorand taxegl. (53. oc. 5.5% c. 25 elses — — 43,478, 106 aye 66, 643, 208 5.5 
POGRISE sterol bigoe dec. 1,048,564,681 | 100.0 | 1,171,338,574 | 100.0 | 1,203,530,146 | 100.0 


1 Reported as operating expenses in accordance with the Uniform Classification of Accounts adopted in 1956. 


Employment and Salaries and Wages.—In the period 1948-57 the number of 
railway employees increased 11.8 p.c. and their salaries and wages advanced 54.6 p.e. 
Maintenance-of-equipment employees, on hourly rates, worked 14 p.c. fewer hours and 
were paid 76 p.c. more wages per hour; average hours worked by transportation employees 
were 8 p.c. fewer, while their pay per hour was about 65 p.c. higher. These figures reflect 
salary and wage increases and the effects on employment of the five-day work week 
inaugurated in 1951. Statistics for 1956 and 1957 have been reported in accordance with 
the ‘‘Canadian Classification of Railway Employees and Their Compensation” which 
became effective Jan. 1, 1956. 


7.—Railway Employees and Their Earnings, 1948-57 


Norre.—Figures include employees and wages for ‘outside’ operations amounting to from 3 to 6 p.c. of total 
employees and from 2 to 5 p.c. of total salaries and wages. Figures for 1912-39 are given in the 1941 Year Book, 
p. 551, and for 1940-47 in the 1951 edition, p. 723. 


Ratio of Total 
Payroll (charged 
to operating expenses) 


Total Average to— 
Year Employees Salaries Salaries ® 
and Wages and Wages 

Operating | Operating 

Revenues Expenses 
No. $ $ p.c p.c 
LO. cae ys San ee 189, 963 512,054,795 2,696 53.0 57.5 
OES SS ee ee ee ee eee a 192,366 523,453,375 2,721 52.9 56.9 
IER, teetear tls | cy rd ec cesintts mech « 190,385 523,008,515 2,747 49.8 57.2 
OL I ee Pa ae ee ae ere 204, 025 624, 682,754 3,062 52.0 58.0 
Se oP kere. ct SP. sys s ots alt + hls mieia ates > 214,143 669, 457, 962 3,126 Bye yeu 
RMT ek heme dicks ones 211,951 724,077,594 3,416 53.4 58.6 
0 ee ee Re he oe oe 196,307 661, 829,774 Siva 54.3 58.3 
ae ee ohio ap aet tae gee ere eae 195, 459 674, 875, 767 3,453 50.2 57.4 
REPPIN TR ge cy ty mee 2 Ae aed, sate! tee 215, 3242 780,135,918 3, 623 50.6 55.9 
ES 02M ce. cay ae o. 8 nals cdeverds oof» 212, 4262 791,529,117 3,726 51.4 53.9 


The a att 


1 Newfoundland included from Apr. 1, 1949. 
transport (rail) operations. 


64973-1—503 


2 Includes employees engaged in cartage and highway 


\ 
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Government Aid to Railways.—In order that the private railways of Canada might 
be constructed in advance of settlement as colonization roads or through sparsely settled 
districts where little traffic was available, it was necessary for federal and provincial 
governments and even for municipalities to extend some form of assistance. The form of 
aid was usually a bonus of a fixed amount for each mile of railway constructed and, in the 
early days, grants of land were also made other than for right-of-way. As the country 
developed, objections to the land-grant method became increasingly apparent and aid 
was given more frequently in the form of a cash subsidy for each mile of line, a loan or a 
subscription to the shares of the railway. Guarantees of debenture issues were given in 
a later period and, since the formation of the Canadian National Railways, all debenture 
issues of that System, except those for rolling-stock, have been guaranteed by the Federal 
Government. No new land grants or cash subsidies have been advanced by either the 
federal or provincial governments since 1939. 


During the era of railway expansion before 1918, provincial governments guaranteed 
the bonds of some railway lines that afterwards were incorporated in the Canadian National 


Railway System. These bonds as they mature or are called are paid off by the Canadian | 


National Railways, in large measure, through funds raised by the issue of new bonds with 
Federal Government guarantee. Bonds guaranteed by the Governments of New 
Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia have been 
eliminated in this manner in recent years. Railway bonds guaranteed by the Government 


of Canada at Dec. 31, 1957, amounted to $730,248,955; this amount does not include © 


$97,756 perpetual debenture stock and guaranteed stock of the former Grand Trunk 
Railway, now part of the Canadian National Railway System, on which interest and 
dividends are guaranteed by the Federal Government. 


Subsection 3.—Traffic 


Table 8 shows passenger and freight statistics for all railways for the years 1948-57. 
A separate analysis of the operations and traffic of the Canadian National Railways is 
given at p. 786. 


8.—Statistics of Passenger and Freight Services and Revenue Receipts, 1948-57 


Notz.—Figures for 1910-47 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1922-23 edition. 


NE 


; PASSENGER SERVICE 
Year = = : 
evenue assenger- assenger 
Passenger- Train ee ee eerie: Miles per 
Train Miles! Car Miles! Mile of Line 

No No No. No No 
L048 ee tty eee cee Beeman oe 46,101,568 410, 689, 409 38,279,981 3,477, 273,000 82,193 
1940)" Fe, Be eae cee ntetvate ne 45, 680, 009 407,421,229 34,883,803 | 3,193,174,337 74,497 
TO50B acc ee ss rece 43,744, 164 392, 800, 555 31,139,092 2,816, 154, 232 65,519 
AK }H eget GARR Tl local ive, 5/2 toe hatin 46, 200, 947 415,178, 734 30,995,604 | 3,110, 240,504 72,424 
1952 coe oe ee oe emcne 47,663,617 431,234, 562 30,167,145 | 3,151,261, 385 73,319 
1953 hoes ck es eine eee ioe 46,977,271 430,726,717 28, 736, 159 2,985,943, 809 69,378 
POSS 20e  b  Age ct >. eerie 45,745,089 416, 969, 275 28,396, 528 2,863,036, 611 66,391 
105 Fae ael eee ees cy Wate ey wee 44,556,022 417,729,975 27, 229, 962 2,891, 685,018 64, 853 
OS iets PAR RAE al ian RRS , tac bh eat 43,782, 624 420, 687, 663 26,070, 766 2,907,568,012 64,934 
Ty Aa ii ce ER ap SE 409,175,053 65, 236 


For footnotes, see end of table. 


41, 629,954 


22,965,974 


2,925, 132,819 


a i 
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8.—Statistics of Passenger and Freight Services and Revenue Receipts, 1948-57—concluded 
ee—e—eeeeesswswoawnasawOomwoaowowowOoaoo3a@wow0wOOnaomumamousTTTRT 


Year Average Passenger- 
Receipts Average Average Average Train 
per Receipts per Passenger Passengers Revenue per 
Passenger Passenger Journey per Train Passenger- 
Mile Train Mile 
cts. $ miles No. $ 
(a enidco SARS Ree Se BoE 2.40 2.18 91 75 2.92 
0 Let uebeeree ltl fae. Bat I ST 2.6638 2.448 923 69 3.05 
ee Se ee Sie BB OTN 2.79 PAY. 90 64 3.19 
MEN eich rer MAA oie) Bore ede vc Ged 2.86 2.87 100 67 3.36 
SRE sire Mice sciratipeborepety-vinics oro"s elev orthdrats 2.88 S.0L 104 66 3.50 
Beas cha Nas ol oles aed aceon 2.88 2.99 104 64 3.00 
Se ae ers") oe 2.87 2.89 101 63 3.44 
D5. SB ee a imeeeeentien iain 2.87 3.05 106 65 3.60 
CREE eee Tae 9 Ss aps Set 1, ome a 2.93 3.27 112 66 3.16 
OT Ae Coe ane 2.97 3.78 127 70 3.30 
ie ER ere ae ee Be ee ee re 
Frricut Sprvicz 
sone Bs hs a Sa ee ee Pt we see are tee hee hae 
Revenue Revenue : 
Freight- Freight- Freight Freight Tevebe Ton- 
Train Train Car Carried5 Ton-Miles Mile 5 ver 
Miles Miles sith aa 
No. No. tons ton-miles ton-miles 
Derren as. ORS Ge. ok eke 83,398,617 | 3,120,704, 440 154,932,804 | 59,080,323,000 1,396, 500 
RR CNP gh an cee OR ona ee 81,648,053 | 3,091, 633,447 142,719,4313) 56,338,230,0003| 1,314,3793 
ODES e.g oka a ae le iat ae Tisai 81,397,148 | 3,093,946, 961 144, 218,319 | 55,537,900, 000 1,292,120 
UL alee A a ners eee 87,181,640 | 3,384,341, 192 161,260,521 | 64,300, 418,000 1,497,274 
Ps 2teest.!. Or mien ete eo Sate a.. 89,217,128 |. 3,551,802,171 162,175,381 | 68,480,417,000 1,592,146 
SRE eon SI ee tes oh Sey « 84,997,904 | 3,448,530, 542 156, 249,259 | 65,267,016, 000 1,516, 462 
SL) ee at a oe a 75,334,248 | 3,088,504, 846 143,194,840 | 57,547,300, 439 1,333, 216 
RM ek SARS MESO x. 5 SREY 79,072,523 | 3,414,942,330 167,862,156 | 66,176, 128,925 1,483 , 273 
LE a ee ee ee ae ree 87,088,493 | 3,890,694, 617 189,608,272 | 78,819,966,395 1, 760, 135 
EC SE Ae an 71,991,848 | 3,540,096, 145 174,163,028 | 71,047, 229,093 1,584,343 
le SE LE Oe A ee ee ee et eal a Oe 
Freight: Evecinis Average Average Average Revenue per 
Receipts at Ton Length of |Train Load,| Load per Freight- 
per Ton Fraul ed Freight Revenue Loaded Train 
per Mile Haul Tons Car Mile Mile 
cts. $ miles tons tons $ 
ln eat A vanced b...\ ch 1.183 4.51 381 708 30.16 8.38 
| LATS. Se ae Senet eae eee 1.2563 4,963 3958 689 29.65 8.62 
UN MR 2-0, Mateus cobras shock ois. n a Seach 1.385 ae 385 682 28.91 9.45 
| Ta Te ORIEN ate habla ce 1.362 5.43 399 738 30.61 10.05 
ee ig eh ee ie 1.377 5.81 422 767 31.68 10.56 
se hehe Ea 1.489 6.22 418 768 31.16 11.43 
Le SN ae ae 1.516 6.09 402 764 80.34 11.58 
) 2s lh lee a ee ale 1.460 Ges 394 837 31.30 12,21 
OE = EE Silt aban nS Ae 1.409 5.85 416 905 Bo212 1 PE 
RI aan Sele Tiamat 1.520 6.21 408 987 32.86 13.85 


.- 1 Includes express, baggage, mail and other cars. 
. included for this and subsequent years. 


_ non-revenue trains. 
| Carried. 
a 


| a 


PassENGER SERVICE—concluded 


Do me aa me ee ene ee 


2 Duplications included. 
4 Includes caboose miles but excludes miles made in passenger and 
5 Excludes traffic handled by more than one railway; see Table 9 for details of freight 


pe Bek ee ee a eRe ee 
3 Newfoundland 


a There was 8.2 p.c. less revenue freight carried on the railways in 1957 than in 1956. 
Each of the main commodity groups showed a decrease—agricultural products were 
_ down by 18.4 p.c., forest products 12.2 p.c., animals and animal products 7.0 p.c., mine 
_ products 6.2 p.c., and manufactures and miscellaneous products 3.0 p.c. Only five of the 
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ra ih gS an ae 


individual commodities increased—shipments of crushed, ground or broken stone were 


almost 78 p.c. higher than in 1956 and small gains were recor 


flour, livestock, coke and iron and steel. 


ded in freight shipments of 
Of the 174,044,161 tons moved in 1957, mine 


products accounted for 42.1 p.c., manufactures and miscellaneous products for 30.9 p.c., 
agricultural products 16.3 p.c., forest products 9.6 p.c., and animals and animal products 


el p.e: 


9.—Commodities Hauled as Freight on Railways, 1954-57 


Norsz.—In this table duplications are eliminated, i.e., the same 


counted only once. 


United States railways. 


freight handled by two orm 
The statistics do not include the United States lines of 
the link of the Canadian Pacific Railway line across Maine, U.S.A., is inc 


ore railways is 
the Canadian National Railways, but 
luded, as are the Canadian sections of 


lille Sa Sn SOS Sa I eg 


Commodity 1954 1955 1956 1957 
22 wir ty Vie es Roe ee 
tons tons tons tons 
Agricultural Products.........-...---2--55s0s0es 28,494,112 27,275,365 34,770, 962 28,376,417 
Wheate o ke oc ces oe de oe mie amen, < Bees Bs a= Sore 11,501, 780 11,421,085 16,325,517 13, 160, 234 
TO RIT eA Ee tin rear acs eet ora ee 2,477, 983 1,544, 263 1,811,875 1,709, 666 
Other grain Pts daca tek exten er Sieg et ee 5,197,858 4,840, 613 6,011,812 5,136, 833 
FRU tee ee epee ee cnr en cate ce, one mea Tea OA afl 1,735,338 1,428,791 1,449,408 
Other mill products...........---0eeeeee ees e tress 3,026,006" 3,130,393" 4,104,575 2,057, 225 
Other agricultural products.......-.-+++++++555805: 4,448,314: 4,603,673" 5,088,392 4,863,051 
Animal Products..............---:: ese e seers 1,992,487 2,065,582 2,085, 204 1,939,952 
Tavestoclonr 6. Share ait: 8 8 deoghe tebe atte 652, 161 636, 894 652,005 654,985 
Meats and other edible packing-house products..... 699, 256 724,399 698, 508 645, 307 
Other animal products. .......---.eeee seer reese 641,070 704, 289 734, 691 639, 660 
Mine Products. 7320300529002 .2-2 200 ae 51,808,398", 69,996,302" 78,396, 685 13,322,899 
Coal, anthracite. 1c. .e0e oe: pyeee sexi cee oF Be 2,737,944 2,722,466 2,976,996 2,129,366 
Coal, bituminous, subbituminous, lignite............ 15,488, 742 15,367,402 15,875,557 14, 657,576 
Golem nt en eee eee tee ee oe 1,541,979 1,869, 574 2,059,478 2,107, 206 
Ores and concentrates.......2.-085 2-22-22 12 eee 13,188,073 25,253,017 30,895,963 29 , 266, 699 
Gand and Sravel.../ acc) test ee ake caro fF eke ee 5,128,184 6,913,537 6,375,001 5,863, 111 
Stone (crushed, ground, broken)..........-++++5+-+5 2,759, 503 3,787,020 4,372, 832 7,777,451 
Other mine products. ........ 00200222 eterno 11,019,023"| . 14,088,286" 15, 840, 858 11,521,486 
Forest Products; fac... 42000. BL. SP-C Se 16, 028, 934 17, 716, 722 18,958,045 16, 645,960 
Logs, posts, poles, piling.........-...-+.+++ errr 1, 855, 530 2,140,987 2,228,379 2,193,371 
Cordwood and other firewood........---.----++5+5) 126,082 93,753 73,266 45,736 
Pulpwood secrete ere ee 6,131,899 6,018,071 7,172, 754 6,544, 706 - 
Lumber, timber, box, crate and cooperage material. 7,093,440 8,469, 824 8,353,301 6, 797, 042 
Other forest products...........0eeee eee e seer eeeees 821, 983 994,087 1,130,345 1,065, 105 
Manufactures and Miscellameous............-.---- 44,870, 909: 50,808,185" 55,397,376 53,758,937 
Gasoline and petroleum products.......--.---+5---- 7,948,948 8,629,172 9,357,348 8, 790, 643 
Tron and steel (bar, sheet, structural, pipe)........- 2,918,011 3,790,921 5,490, 354 5,584,331 
Automobiles, trucks and parts........-+--+++-25-505 1,514,478 2,784,925 2,428, 709 2,132,072 
Newaprint id... .aecmacs Me ooo cgemee re eee oe 4,082,615 4,245,705 4,578,441 4,573,228 
Pulp phos oe ogee eer ee ee Paar Se 2,210,580 2,505,198 2,659, 767 2,479, 597 
Other manufactures and miscellaneous......-...---: 23,980,962: 26, 624,9446 98,598,434 28,130,181 — 
Merchandise (all L.C.L. freight)! .........-.-..-.-5- Vos GA Nan 33) 2,227,320 2,284,323 2,068, 885 
Gerard Totals scoivedecee-vernenreeriten nina enwaenetncinen 143,194,840 | 167,862,156 189, 608, 272 174, 044,161 


1 Less than carload lots. 


Railway Accidents.—The figures given in Tables 10 and 11 of persons killed or 
injured on railways include those involved in both train and non-train accidents. All | 
passengers injured are included in the figures but, for employees, only those that kept the 


employee from his work for at least three days during the ten days following the accident 
are recorded. 


~ 9 ole 
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10.—Passengers, Employees and Others Killed or Injured on Railways, 1948-57 


Norre.—Figures for 1919-47 are given in the corresponding tables of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1922-23 edition. 


ee —eoooaoo—osSs—SsSsSssSsS aE 


= Passengers Employees Others! Totals 
ear | | 

Killed Injured Killed Injured Killed Injured Killed Injured 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
EUS 8 SP Ont i ite 15 351 99 9,980 271 825 385 11,156 
BORE. see Ae k Bawls iene 1 316 71 8, 794 257 824 329 9,934 
RTD ON Kevcrote ste acll thre. tarda hoses 18 297 67 8,108 232 744 317 9,149 
SLL ct ehay ieplinemrein 3 inet tieamean 5 221 84 7,651 301 723 390 8,595 
MDA. 8s a daideakirnl. (352. 2 183 74 7,019 317 707 393 7,909 
“RR ie oe i a ae ee 4 181 385 5,917 266 727 305 6, 825 
IS 2 SEES ey eee 4 251 48 4,654 245 586 297 5,491 
LUTE eB see eam gs Satie 1 235 48 4,467 258 552 807 5,254 
‘LEGASS Se Mie 4 oa aS oP Be 7 126 71 4,378 301 649 379 5,153 
“LEE cy RS Sie aA ES 2 193 36 4,082 287 580 325 4,855 
1 Includes postal, express and pullman employees, trespassers and others. 2 Newfoundland included 


from Apr. 1, 1949. 


Accidents tabulated include all those in which railway trains were involved and 
accidents on railway property. The classification of accidents used for DBS vital statistics 
treats collisions between motor vehicles and trains as motor vehicle accidents; provincial 
statistics also class them as motor vehicle accidents and consequently adjustments should 
be made when compiling total accidental deaths of all kinds or comparing results of 
accidents of different kinds, such as train and motor vehicle. 


11.—Persons Killed or Injured on Railways, by Specified Cause, 1955-57 


1955 
Killed | Injured 


1956 
Killed | Injured 


1957 


Class of Person and Description of Accident —_—_— 
Killed | Injured 


AccIDENTS RESULTING FROM 
MoveMENT or Trains, Locomotives or Cars 


No. No. No. © No. No. No. 

Class of Person— 
BEARION LOLS ME ee eee eerie Peek” i ele cape 1 188 7 84 2 143 
THe LORS ROU) ae te ee ies ep erie Sart 39 1,582 55 1,637 27 1,348 
BMNCHDASSOLS. eee Tce as os heerlen eee bi 61 82 56 84 77 
pT=ChCSDASSOTS 25 heohe tlle idl. < hohe Ie NSS Lhe 180 413 214 514 197 432 
Postal clerks, expressmen, etc................. 1 18 1 20 — 18 
PECANS rere hate ee ie ten cates 292 25262 359 2,011 310 2,018 

Description of Accidents (Employees and 
Passengers only)— 
Coupling and uncoupling.....................-. 1 88 2 85 — 67 
REINA G0 PSs, hy. Se6~ 2b ka wks som Oe itt 160 22 129 10 99 
PPSCATLEMON CS i aN ON ae yw reheat 5 36 4 52 2 110 
Locomotives or cars breaking down........... 1 4 -— —_ — 6 
Falling from trains or CarS.........00..s.e000: 3 107 3 117 4 76 
SrimmeiOn- OK On trains,.tptster «2-1 aioe ade. >: 1 361 5 389 2 341 
BEruGko DY trams, GLC. Vi sasiceac..dc.stie sank « 12 21 13 34 4 24 
Overhead and other obstruction............... — 22 1 25 2 28 
BEEING OS rerns Ste bo? os cans eves sk ce 6 971 12 890 5 740 
POURS 7 bn rena Biel aorta te ceed hurts 40 1,770 62 1,721 29 1,491 
Aut OTHER AccIDENTS 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Class of Person— 

IARI Sk) os awn ota. n sak «ss dnssanill «ie wie. — 380 1 362 — 272 
i el det lala RA ee hel tla a _— 1,047 2 nea hit7( 2 1,016 
(UL TOES dens Meee tet MO: Ean pa 5 940 12 807 5 919 
MOIATO VOOR, ok ese sono cles aoe 4 518 1 455 2 527 

REET Re ne ore oe TRE a ct eT — 47 —— 42 — 50 
SEE tte Bo he re 8 FO «8 | 6 60 4 59 6 53 


——— | | | | 
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Subsection 4.—The Canadian National Railway System* 


In view of the interest in Canada’s publicly owned railway, the Canadian National 
Railway System is given separate treatment irf this Subsection. Its history is presented 
in a special article published in the 1955 Year Book at pp. 840-847. More detailed 
information than can be given here is obtainable from DBS annual report, Canadian 
National Railways. 


Financial Statistics.—The original financial structure of the CNR and the steps 
taken through the Capital Revision Acts of 1937 and 1952 to alleviate the burden of 
interest debt undertaken by the company on its formation in 1923 are described in the 
special article mentioned above. Briefly, the Capital Revision Act of 1937 wrote off all 
loans that had been made to cover deficits and also unpaid interest on loans, and certain 
loans made for the purpose of additions and betterments were converted to equity capital, 
relieving the CNR from paying fixed charges on this amount. Under the 1952 Capital 
Revision Act, 50 p.c. of the company’s interest-bearing debt was changed to preferred 


stock on which, after settling income taxes, a dividend of 4 p.c. is paid on earnings. Also ~ 


for a term of ten years ending Dec. 31, 1961, the Railway is not obliged to pay interest on 
$100,000,000 of its long-term debt. The Government is authorized to buy additional 
preferred stock annually in amounts related to the company’s gross revenues. As a 
consequence, the proportion of total capitalization represented by equity capital in share- 
holders’ account was raised from 34.5 p.c. at Dec. 31, 1951, to 67.2 p.c. at Jan. 1, 1952, 
and the proportion of borrowed capital was correspondingly reduced. 


12.—Capital Structure of the Canadian National Railway System as at Dec. 31, 1948-57 


Nors.—Information is given in greater detail in DBS report, Canadian National Railways. 


a le eee 


Shareholders’ Funded Debt 
Capital Held by Public Government 
Loans and 
- Ss Appro- 
a priations— 
At Dee. 31 Gorommment Cayual Guaranteed Active Totals 
of Canada Stock pon and Other in Papiie 
Shareholders’ Held by Sse 
eo bunt Public Provincial Accounts 
Governments 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
O48 pee bare te 774, 242, 649 4,567,540 | 492,437,507 91,795,151 760,494, 825 2,123 , 537,672 
GAG Ree ene Ee 774,448, 716 4,560,290 | 589,706,744 85,159,176 | 743,661, 162 2,147,536, 088 
1O50RS ata: See oe 776,395, 649 4,520,890 566, 418, 607 92,611, 634 739,847,514 2,179,794,294 
AOS ae. 88K 776,395, 649 4,518,890 | 518,396,607 96, 800, 428 857,578, 774 2,253,685,348 — 
[O52 PR ck 1,531,072,324 4,516,490 | 518,396,607 87,098, 222 228,055, 165 2,369,138,808 — 
CSR eee aA eee 1,552,050, 067 4,514,490 | 513,977,391 75,834,299 | 342,140,048 2,488,516, 295 
1O54s ee ee a oe ee 1,571,393, 181 4,514,490 | 910,422,885 62,546, 711 126,771,981 2,675, 649,248 
LOD Ds ett ER 1,591,902, 624 4,511,150 | 861,870,899 34,493, 192 199, 444, 622 2,692, 222,487 
HOGG Mesh so eae 1,616, 270, 966 4,508, 670 794,482,906 25,086,606 | 353,664,828 2,794,013, 976 
DOD en cae caine ae 1, 639,451,306 4,505,870 730,346, 711 17,978,788 623, 967, 851 3,016, 250, 526 


J ee 6 ee Se 


In Table 13, the assets of the Canadian National Railway System as at Dec. 31, 1957, 
are compared with those at the time of consolidation of the System. 


*The Hudson Bay Railway is 


the CNR for the Government since 


the data for the CNR. 


a direct responsibility of the Federal Government and has been operated by 
Apr. 1, 1935; statistics relating to the operation of this line are not included in 
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13.—Assets of the Canadian National Railway System as at Dec. 31, 1922 and 1957 


Increase 
Account Dec. 31, 1922 Dec. 31, 1957 or 
Decrease 
$ $ $ 
MURBCR ARID GD DRI Sc URE es ote Se ek See 1,842, 428,131 | 3,416,912,180 1,574,484, 049 


Berewtd RCL CRITI kc ls cto. fess een Kerdecrte. ces 


1,765,323, 644 


3, 222,450,352 


1,457, 126, 708 


Improvements on leased railway property.................-- 1,492,128 | Cr. 2,424,883: —3,917,006 
PPCM PECLICAS Gy eee oc cet Soe os ie otic cog aieccad ob dam awtorns 4,629, 855 — —4, 629, 855 
Deposits in lieu of mortgaged property sold.................. 6,171, 808 11, 834 —6, 159,974 
Miscellaneous physical property.................0c0ceeeeenes 34,767,914 91,241, 504 56, 473,590 
MiIAteUCOMPpEnTeS S.... SAL oie dieses take ch skn ERR 24, 253, 323 100, 838, 087 76, 584, 764 
PTR ALS FOE ED FR LRN nema rin allt 5, 789, 464 4,795,286 —994,178 
MMORERLUL ANS CUS nA Rem ce: Srvc: Bona. cern tae ltd OE Ek cs 87,580, 218 216, 461, 905 128,881, 687 
En oe sytace late Ae & Sd a, Stl, ahaa eae Ta! Ses tate aa ce 14, 651, 422 28,726, 2422 14,074, 820 
PaO EN A eure ee «0 Bae ite as bcs ee obra 6,139, 435 31,414 —6, 108,021 
Ppt AU UB TOCOIVA DIG: 5200 doc ond owtn doh soa von nas 11,600 — —11,600 
Traffic and car service, balances receivable.................. 2,528, 622 5,523,994 2,995,372 
Net balances receivable from agents and conductors......... 5,386, 673 30, 898, 003 20,011,000 
Miscellaneous accounts receivable. ..............sseeeceeeces 16, 857, 420 40, 249, 063 3 23,391, 643 
PArUEMIMSTMONSHODINGS. so. fog HAG ihe s oe ae oes Cahn ee 41,408,999 100, 997,322 59, 588,323 
Interest and dividends receivable.......0....-.020c0e0ereees 377, 003 972,902 595, 899 
cosas nite pc aa GURYTA TEEN SVS) yet eR, RE ASG dN SRS a Gee 112, 269 —_ —112, 269 
ema nty en MOnGUSs nese ae < aoe teks SA eee eh, 106,775 9,062,965 8,956, 190 
oS TBrrin OT \CEST Re lee lee eae Re idee iii aaa Sia ee a 12,325,297 23,304,097 11, 028,800 
Nia jel ervey Lass BM hep 55 (0) i richie Src ae a 166, 847 837,470 670, 623 
MTC SO AMC RODEN LHUCS 5, «.ccde ee cui cee iso ee hee 852,488 15,000,000 14, 647,512 

EES TECOBYML AGE (on C6 MoE Ce oR are Se enna — _ — 
PRTMETAC LON OUSAGSOUS tse pit tc rec.> roiswicavohcc te fulsih, suave 11,805, 962 7,516, 627 —4, 289,335 
“LC ETEST LEECH RCE NBL G)15 | (Coes ca as a a 15,697,557 20,005, 207 4,307,650 
Rents and insurance premiums paid in advance.............. 322,059 3,030, 286 2,708, 227 
RRISCOUNL OM Capital BLOCK. 2:7) hc amantee oc kc ake Hest s calor 634, 960 — — 634, 960 
Bcanne On Tun dedudebte ss sts <2 cai oes + teh mek Res 1,919, 635 4,875,911 2,956, 276 
RPROE UNAGIUSLOC CODIUS::,.. ccs fects ae, ths cS sR eee bach Draw 12, 820, 903 12,099,010 —721, 893 
CREAHE POUAISO hod. code bees be oot Seedest oe 1,958, 031,203 | 3,676, 733,389 > 718, 702,186 


1 Includes acquisition adjustment—U.S. lines ($3,776,424). 
8 Includes balance receivable from Government of Canada on deficit account. 


2 Includes temporary cash investments. 


The financial details presented in Table 14 are those of the entire Canadian National 


System, including both Canadian and United States operations. 


Revenues and expenses 
include those of express and commercial communications throughout, and highway trans- 
port (rail) operations from 1956. In conformity with the requirements of the Uniform 
Classification of Accounts, tax accruals and rents have been charged to operating expenses 
since Jan. 1, 1956. 


14.—Total Revenue, Operating Expenses, Net Revenue, Fixed Charges and Deficits of the 


Canadian National Railway System!, 1948-57 


Norte.—Figures for 1911-25 are given in the 1936 Year Book, p. 660; for 1926-39 in the 1942 Year Book, p. 590; 
and for 1940-47 in the 1951 edition, p. 731. 


Income 
Total Total 5 : F 
: ° Available Total Fixed Net Income Cash Deficit 
Year Operating Operating : : 
Rassias Fie erisen f ie ees Charges or Deficit? or Surplus? 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

UA ete 491, 269,950 464, 739,970 12,502, 931 46,341,727 |Dr. 33,838,796 |Dr. 33,532,741 
| OS ee 500, 723,386 478, 501, 660 6, 152,649 48,631,896 | “ 42,479,247 | “ 42,043 ,027 
oS ae 553, 831,581 493,997,079 44,084, 904 47,421,983 | “ SW MOF. WS 3,261, 230 
LL ae 624, 834, 120 580, 150, 221 31,722,489 48,176,558 | “ 16,454,069 | <“ 15,031,996 
Ss. MS icn ate 675, 219,415 634, 852,915 25, 702, 660 25,415,189 |Cr. 287,471 |Cr. 142,327 
re 696, 622,451 659,049,086 29, 238, 623 29,376,160 |Dr Tote Doimle. 244,017 
See ee er Se 640, 637, 280 626, 465,374 7,574, 821 32,527,264 | “ 24,952,443 |Dr. 28,758,098 
etre eres) Jb o) rt ay 683 , 088, 794 629,013,125 43,478,955 33,004,300 |Cr. 10,474,655 |Cr. 10,717,689 
ye an 774, 800, 647 728 , 008, 837 57,623,710 Od fO2,.00tal wee 20,540 (190t. 26,076,951 
ined gedaan 753, 165, 964 755, 214,378 6,913, 660 36,971,680 |Dr. 30,058,020 |Dr. 29,572,541 


1 Includes the Central Vermont Railway, Incorporated. 


8 Contributed by or paid to the Federal Government. 


2 Includes appropriations for insurance fund. 


4 Newfoundland included from Apr. 1, 1949. 
y 
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Milage and Traffic.—At Dec. 31, 1957, first main track milage of the Canadian 
National Railways (including electric lines and lines in the United States but excluding 
lines of the Northern Alberta Railways and Toronto Terminals Railway controlled jointly 
by the Canadian National and the Canadian Pacific Railways) was 24,497 miles. 


15.—Train Traffic Statistics of the Canadian National Railways (Canadian and 
United States Limes), 1955-57 


Milage and Traffic 


Drain Milage’ 3: exces her eee. de eee aay estes 
Passenger serviCe, me aieicenrc shin ee een 
rere Ht Service Aree ten ke era Sep are ore 
VOL SCE VIL CO RM race taricicree bok od ae erie 


Passenger-Train Car Milage.................. 
Coaches and Conbinabions ..c 4a see 
IMotonaunit CATs ne. cise te: «ee ns ree oe: 
Parlour, sleeping and dining cars............. 
Baggage, mail, express, etce................... 


Freight-Train Car Milage..................... 
oaded rere hth hy pueden or aes Seen Gey os 
EU TIAD EY TIE CLS Lue sme. cane aceite: Sao eee caper ker 
OPI SYSYe iT Pasta ea ae ae coe ee, eae Pe 


Work-Train Car Milage....................... 


Passenger Traffic— ; 
Passengers carried (earning revenue).......... 


Passengers carried (earning revenue) one mile.......... 


Passenger-miles per mile of road........ 
Average passenger journey......... Pe Sim neve 
Average amount received per passenger..... 


Average amount received per passenger mile. . 


Average passengers per train mile............ 
Total passenger-train earnings per train mile.. 
Total passenger-train revenue per mile of road 


Freight Trafiic— 
Revenue tele Mc CaLrlecd: ae kere om ates 
Revenue freight carried one mile............. 


Revenue freight carried one mile per mile of road...... 


Anal ance miles 


Total (all classes) freight carried one mile per mile of 


road 
Average tons revenue freight per train mile.. 


Average tons (all classes) freight per loaded car mile.. 


Average hauls revenue freight................ 
Freight revenue per train mile................ 
Freight revenue per mile of road............. 
Freight revenue per ton.................-..-- 
Freight revenue per ton mile................. 


1 Includes electric lines. 


2 Excludes work service. 


1955 1956! 
68, 725, 003 74,590, 251 
23, 559, 606 24, 268,051 
43, 128, 824 47,944, 638 
2,036,573 2,377,562 
224, 083, 492 231,782,455 
58, 262, 739 2 60, 183, 8402 
1,264,116 1,916, 297 
66,111,326 66,745, 097 
98,445,311 102, 937,221 
1,935,098,616 | 2,178,095,356 
1, 268,426,467 | 1,418,589, 141 
623,331,197 711,236,051 
43,340, 952 48,270, 164 
4,058, 029 4,810,716 
16, 811, 280 15, 989, 368 
1, 463,653,329 | 1,500,929, 719 
60, 404° 61,842 
87.06 93.87 
2.61 2.87 
0.03001 0.03054 
13 61.85 _ 
4.11 4.45 
3,994.15 4,454.32 
87, 606, 859 99,033,731 
35,677, 188,245 | 41,935,388, 811 
1,466, 853 1,721,343 
1,544,752 1,823,510 
827 875 
29.53 31.22 
407.24 423.45 
12.50 12.78 
22,974.378 26,034.85 
6.15 6.19 
0.01511 0.01461 


Section 2.—Express Companies 


1957! 


68,133,477 
23, 820, 127 
42,073,087 

2,240, 263 


235,129,921 


58.647, 7572 


2,293, 948 
68, 480, 708 
105, 707, 513 


1,956, 953, 773 
1, 268, 986,013 
645, 428, 815 
42,538,945 


4,977,773 
13, 920, 236 


1,498, 655, 566 
61,719 


4,553.60 


88, 880, 881 
36, 673,910, 825 
1,504,385 


1,587, 684 


6.61 
0.01601 


Express, which is actually expedited freight carried on passenger trains, is one of the 
services provided by companies which do not own the means of conveyance but use the © 


facilities of railway companies under 


contract. 


The majority of such contracts provide 
for payment to the railways of a fixed percentage of the gross express revenue. 


Express companies are organized under authority of federal legislation and their 
business concerns the rapid transit of valuable or perishable commodities and animals, 
the delivery of parcels and the issuing of financial papers, money orders, travellers cheques 


and letters of credit. 


two services are not normally competitive. 
the Board of Transport Commissioners. 


Express rates are usually much higher than freight rates and the — 
Both tariffs are subject to the approval of — 


be classified. 
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Five express organizations operate in Canada—four Canadian and one American. 
The Canadian Pacific Express Company is a subsidiary of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company and handles the express business on the railways and the inland and ocean 
steamship lines of the parent company. The express business of the Algoma Central 
and Hudson Bay Railway, the Canadian National Railway System, and the Northern 
Alberta Railways is handled by departments of the respective railways. The 
Railway Express Agency, Incorporated, of the United States, operates over the Canadian 


sections of United States railways and over the route from Skagway in Alaska to points 


in Yukon Territory. Operations of the Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway express 
department were reported for the first time in 1957. No statistics are available on the 
volume of express traffic because much of it consists of parcels and small lots that cannot 


16.—Summary Statistics of Express Companies, 1948-57 


Notr.—Figures for 1911-47 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1927-28 edition. 


; é Net 
Milages Gross Operating Express : 
Year or Company Operated! Earnings Expenses? Privileges pata 2 
evenue 
No. $ $ $ $ 
SSR ERE EAS. PAA. toes fa Malye. nee 51, 840 46,809, 112 30,398, 053 18,785,988 | Dr. 2,374,929 
RA ONe sR erncbrkrbencl. sherst cmcuneetes 54, 806 51, 966, 290 32,385, 223 21, 226,817 “ 1,645, 750 
LOSUS 2, | ae. Se Se a OR 55,581 52,017, 492 32, 881, 689 21,355, 956 eH) DDL tas: 
PPONEMR cha fete). Morteks. ess, SEE. OA O00 60, 423, 503 38,374, 128 21,037, 164 1,012 211 
SR ee en ee DL jOoo 70,185,114 44,744,018 24, 428, 739 1,012,357 
eseyeeny Pewee ae, fet PANES CPU) 55, 805 74,296,948 49,569, 842 23, 584, 806 1,142,300 
LURE OS), Se See ee ee es 68,373 70,039, 054 48, 167, 243 20, 753, 503 1,118,308 
ape) Write: tee ert hs pe ccccbimte ere apa se sow weg esi 65, 9164 73,434,962 48 , 726, 272 23 , 533,770 1,174,920 
Monue eater a), Saris FUE! 67,984 88,012,718 60, 180,066 27,114, 672 717,980 
Behe Rae sk te ee eB atc ery h. « oy ay 417, 2114 85, 630, 963 61,385,390 23, 870, 836 374, 737 
1957 
Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Rly . 322 103, 677 67,950 21, 600 TA 27, 
Canadian National Express............ 42,988 42,607,484 80, 222,544 11,939,411 445,529 
Canadian Pacific Express.............. 21,682 36, 879, 721 26,595, 494 10,369, 146 Dr. 84,919 
Northern Alberta Railways........... 928 669, 343 359, 476 309, 867 —_ 
Railway Express Agency, Inc. (U.S.A.). 351,291 5,370, 738 4,139,926 1,230, 812 — 


1 Over railways, boat lines, motor carrier and aircraft routes. 


ance with the Uniform Classification of Accounts adopted Jan. 1, 1956. 
_ to the carriers, i.e., railways, steamship lines, etc., for transporting express matter. 
sea and air miles in the U.S.A., 341,071 of which are operated by the Railway Express Agency, Inc. 


2 Includes tax accruals from 1956 in accord- 
3 Amounts paid by express companies 
4 Includes 341,369 land, 


17.—Business Transacted by Express Companies in Financial Paper, 1953-57 


1956 


187,718, 945 


8, 450, 960 
19,985,044 
140, 283 


1957 


$ 
134, 742, 142 
9,047, 823 


18,417,906 
488, 156 


Item 1953 
$ 

Money orders, domestic and foreign....| 134,996,758 
Travellers cheques, domestic and 

od sr 7,589,928 

Semeee eiegucs,.......... st. cise. 22,144,909 

Telegraphic transfers.................. 274,705 

SROLAIS Cpt oh cee tote ee 165, 006,300 


1954 1955 
$ $ 
130,807,463 | 133,479,411 
7,788,302 8,110, 137 
20,966, 806 20, 656, 753 
214,475 167,577 
159,777,046 | 162,413,878 


166, 290, 232 


162, 696, 027 


ee 


4, 
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18.—Employees, Salaries, Wages and Commissions of Express Companies, 1948-57 


: Salaries Com- : Salaries Com- 
Year i et ae an missions Year i asia, and missions 
ployees | Wages! Paid a Wages! Paid 
No $ $ No. $ $ 
eee a ae 8,525 | 22,212,249 DoLit COU OOo a aeneEe 12,119 | 37,413,060 2,795,766 
1949 ee. eee 8,809 | 23,621,322 2 288 24254-1954 55 tek eee 11,4502) 35, 882, 288 2,691,440 
1O50 Aces ae 8,974 | 24,195,490 Pome WAR IER | BRNO SAT Ret eo eee 11,5932) 36,200, 739 2,745,259 
1 HOGS Pate, ea ec pet 9,610 | 28,607,463 rd ee het Val WE ph Pe ee 12,4482) 40,981,769 3,044, 285 
19520 eA Rete 10,849 | 32,503,058 2° 6S04S8S0nl) LOS i aaa soca 12,1383 | 42,172,398 2,930,514 
1 Includes wages paid to part-time employees. 2 Includes part-time employees. 


Section 3.—Urban Transit Systems 


The collection of statistical information on urban transportation systems has been 
extensively reorganized. Because of the drastic changes made in recent years in types of 
vehicles used for mass passenger movement in urban centres, the statistical series that 
began with the financial and operating statistics of electric railways and later included 
their motor bus and trolley coach lines, became quite inadequate. 


Statistics of urban transit operations were previously contained in part in each of three 
statistical series: the monthly Transit Report, and the annual Electric Railways and Motor 
Carriers, Freight-Passenger reports. By 1954 it had become apparent that these reports 
dealt with four distinct and separate industries—the passenger bus industry, the urban 
transit industry, the intercity electric railway industry, and the motor carrier-freight 
industry—and that revision was necessary. As a first step, companies reporting 1954 
statistics for the monthly transit report were divided into two groups on the basis of pre- 
dominant type of operation, i.e., either urban transit or passenger bus (intercity and rural). 
Companies receiving more than 50 p.c. of their revenue from urban transit operations were 
defined as ‘“‘Urban Transit” and those receiving more than 50 p.c. from intercity and rural 
passenger bus traffic were classified as ‘Passenger Bus (intercity and rural)’. Starting 
January 1955, separate monthly reports were produced for the urban transit and the pas- 
senger bus industries. / 


During 1955, a similar examination was made of companies reporting statistics for the 
annual reports Electric Railways and Motor Carriers, Freight-Passenger. The former 
presented data for companies which operated or had at one time operated electric rail lines 
including urban streetcars, most of which had become strictly urban transit carriers using 
trolley coaches and motor buses. A new classification of these companies was made, also 
based on the predominant characteristic of their operations, i.e., either urban transit or 
electric railway (intercity and rural). Data for the latter group, which numbered five 
in 1957, is now included in the Railway Transit series of reports; data for the companies 
whose operations are predominantly urban are included in the monthly and annual series 
on Urban Transit statistics; and the Electric Railways report was discontinued with the 
1955 publication. 


The companies reporting to the Motor Carriers, Freight-Passenger series formerly 
included those engaged in passenger bus operations, both urban and intercity and rural, 
as well as freight carriers. The operations of those companies are now being reported in 
the Passenger Bus (intercity and rural) series, the Urban Transit series, or the Motor 
Carriers, Freight-Passenger series, depending on the predominant characteristic of their 
operations. Thus, the annual Urban Transit report for 1956 contains, for the first time 


aah te 


on a separate basis, statistics for the industry as a whole, including operations of electric — 


railways, subways, motor buses, and trolley coaches carrying passengers in urban and 
suburban service. 


eA 
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19.—Summary Statistics of Urban Transit Systems, 1955-57 


————0OOSe——— 


Item 1955! 1956 1957 


LL 


ere A TEE s to er Lie! eeoet No. 1,178,952,495 | 1,151,928,811 | 1,125,608,597 
NGO MARY. Law SS Ae ht, SIPS. n needae, * 371, 730,501 307,415, 194 256, 189, 707 
ee RR nS ceca...) cs can hen ee “a 244, 093, 650 242,795,718 235, 768, 206 
cea ot fis 55 as Oe aad hee ie aoe cece ae oe = 35, 147,070 36, 224, 003 36,579,014 
a Se Sey oe enn | Se eee ss 524, 253 , 303 557, 154, 740 589, 062, 762 
Cea. ve a “ 3,727,971 8,339, 156 8,008, 908 
DmpnnO= MMOS FRU obec. siscie eval eek book ieee s alent No. 198,885,300 203, 888, 474 204, 031, 286 
ug et eile Galois Bieter gipaiiion mint aiaes << 50, 053,398 42,347,516 36,371,275 
ice Cie gee 1 Lan METEUAS silo REESE bc oe eae Oe =e ss 37,975,614 87,811, 429 37,453,599 
gs geen REE Hy SR a rns es aaa oh 5,597,500 6, 152, 164 6,984, 792 
Per. SCR OE 2 ere). ee ede erences by, 103,389,010 115,055,001 120, 789,481 
1 SNS PS bc RRS Ses SGD ONEe :2 SAN mei Siemaaareniag a! 1,869,778 2,522,364 2,432, 139 
Fuel Consumed— 
Le at ipatie Sal eet niet rede Pica gal. 17,699, 183 15, 420, 219 14, 024, 296 
ey eee I IR BAST SR a 352, 229 337, 383 298,114 
BPICHAL Othe 5. Sh fc 2b og. eee A NTS art Te Peet ee Ss 6, 435, 627 8,670, 913 10, 980, 414 
Gross Passenger Revenue............................. $ 126, 043,198 129, 213,139 133,039,879 
Passenger Vehicles in Service.......................... No. 6,705 6,928 7,156 
muLriengir: Pe. BM Geen CT Tes a 1,743 1,493 1,287 
J LL Ene ot ee a a “ 1,143 1,199 1,271 
ee Cae ee eet “ 106 134 134 
Pe THRE Cr geen), Seale COTE Te “ Rls! 4,102 4,514 


1 Includes urban passenger operations formerly reported in the urban section of the Motor Carriers, Freight- 
Passenger report, together with data reported in the Electric Railways report. (See text above.) 


20.—Financial Statistics of Urban Transit Systems, 1956 and 1957 


Item 1956 1957 


$ $ 
I a $ 412, 670, 989 438,141, 862 
een DIG Pet ee ears re IT) ORAS rds | Rat Tatas $ 126, 586, 525 128,777,536 
Re as eee ard rrr line bib 6 strug neehers teed e neaie Baticice ee, esse, bbe, $ 131,952, 853 141,195, 724 
Prperating revenues........................... ernest, Beattie matey $ 129,213,139 133, 039, 879 
Rene ecm fee ee, kL A 2 Me SLOTS Bohan $ 124,532,196 127,561, 604 
aboiol expenses to revenues... 6.00.55. 6. sdacee els. ide. ck. eee ec, p.c. 96.38 95.88 
EST Pee RR oe ee en Pe pe ern © ae ee No. 19,758 19,591 
MEE RG CRR erh ns te eee te tm Sete eR PSR RE $ 74,511, 149 76,505, 968 


21.—Passengers, Employees and Others Killed or Injured on Urban Transit Systems, 
by Cause of Accident and Equipment Involved, 1956 and 1957 


Passengers Employees Others Total 
Year and Item TO _ | 
Killed | Injured | Killed | Injured | Killed Injured || Killed | Injured 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1956 
Cause of Accident— 

te ss 2 341 1 45 34 1,208 

Boarding (excluding door ac- 
NN it DE hte dplyisb hed tok aclls, — 388 — 9 — 397 

Alighting (excluding door acci- 
eRe. aay he, wee CS — 792 ~- 29 _— 822 
Caught or struck by doors ...... — 479 _— — — 479 
ccidents on board.............. — 1, 832 — 33 — 1,865 
4 A lial AI Sit chal le — 36 — 326 — 434 
ovals, 1956). 6.) 2 3,868 1 442 34 5,205 
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21.—Passengers, Employees and Others Killed or Injured on Urban Transit Systems, 
by Cause of Accident and Equipment Involved, 1956 and 1957—-concluded 


Passengers Employees Others Total 


Year and Item 
Killed | Injured | Killed | Injured | Killed Injured || Killed | Injured 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1956—concluded 

Class of Equipment Inyolyei— 
lectric Gar ia. sees ess aa ae nee 2 1,123 — 50 13 381 15 1,554 
Trolley: Coaclienss aassey = serene — 608 1 43 4 124 5 
IMotoribus (ca td eee dee es — 2,118 — 86 16 346 16 2,550 
Other company equipment...... — — 18 1 i 1 28 
IN'Omyeliclomeepn treet kcaene tare _ 16 _ 245 — 37 — 298 

1957 ce 

Cause of Accident— 
Collisionnehes stays ee ae ace 2 318 1 LON | RB} 841 36 12015 
Boarding (excluding door acci- 

aI sekts) Bisbee biatateta oc pe ke osc — 343 — 10 _ 6 _— 359 
Alighting (excluding door acci- 

GOINGS) coc bards is fe cwre eget os Rae 1 809 — 36 — 4 1 849 
Caught or struck by doors........ — 452 — 1 - — _— 453 
Accidents om board... 422.52 — 1,949 — 59 —_ — — 2,008 
Others cnt ct ets oe ae — 30 1 306 _ 51 1 387 

MotalSerc caer eee 3 3,901 2 | 454 33 902 38 5,257 

Class of Equipment Involved— 
ELeOCtri Gear scons eitaetre eee -— 886 — 48 11 359 11 1, 293 
Trolley7coach. . sere et — 709 —_ 42 3 91 3 842 
Motor) Dusctaeciteece aettbae teenth eee 3 2,303 — 84 18 414 21 2,801 
Other company equipment...... — - — 16 1 Hal 1 27 
INorvehicles wt cere recta nares: — 3 2 264 — 27 2 294 


PART IIJ.—ROAD TRANSPORT* 


Highways and motor vehicles are herein treated as related features of transportation. — 
An introductory section summarizes provincial regulations regarding motor vehicles and 
motor traffic. 


Section 1.—Provincial Motor Vehicle and Traffic Regulations{ 


Nore.—It is obviously impossible to include here the great mass of detailed regulations in force in each province 
and territory; only the more important general information is given. The source of information for detailed regula- 
tions for each province and territory is given at p. 792. 


The registration of motor vehicles and the regulation of motor vehicle traffic lies 
within the legislative jurisdiction of the provincial and territorial governments. Regu- 
lations common to all provinces and territories are summarized under the following 
headings. 


Operators’ Licences.—The operator of a motor vehicle must be over a specified age, — 
usually 16 years (17 in Newfoundland and Quebec, and 18 in Alberta), and must carry a 
licence, obtainable in most provinces only after prescribed qualification tests and renewable 
annually, except in Alberta and British Columbia where it is renewable every five years, — 
and in Manitoba where it is renewable every two years. Special licences are required for 
chauffeurs in all provinces except Newfoundland and in some jurisdictions special licences 


may be granted to those who have not reached the specified age. 


_* Except as otherwise indicated, the material in this Part has been revised in the Public Finance and Transpor- 
tation Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

{ The information in this Section has been revised from material provided by the officials in charge of the 

administration of motor vehicle and traffic Acts and Regulations in the individual provinces and territories. 
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Motor Vehicle Regulations.—In general, all motor vehicles and trailers must be 
registered annually, with the payment of specified fees, and must carry two registration 
plates, one on the front and one on the back of the vehicle (one only for the back of trailers). 
In most provinces in event of sale the registration plates stay with the car but in Manitoba 

_ and Saskatchewan the plates are retained by the owner. A change of ownership of the 
vehicle must be recorded with the registration authority. However, exception from 
registration is granted for a specified period (usually at least 90 days, except in Quebec 
where the maximum is 90 days and British Columbia where it is six months) in any year 
to visitors’ private vehicles registered in another province or a state that grants reciprocal 
treatment. Regulations require a safe standard of efficiency in the mechanism of the 
vehicle and of its brakes and stipulate that equipment include non-glare headlights, a 
proper rear light, a muffler, a windshield wiper, a rear-vision mirror, and a warning device. 


. Traffic Regulations.—In all provinces and territories, vehicles keep to the right- 
hand side of the road. Everywhere motorists are required to observe traffic signs, lights, 

_etc., placed at strategic points on highways and roads. The speed limit in most provinces 

_is 50 miles an hour except in Quebec where it is 60, in Manitoba and Alberta where it is 
60 in daytime and 50 at night, and in Nova Scotia where the limit is a “reasonable and 

_ prudent” speed, with a maximum of 60 miles an hour. Slower speeds are always required 
in cities, towns and villages, when passing schools and public playgrounds, at road inter- 
sections, railway crossings, or at other places or times where the view of the highway for a 
safe distance ahead is in any way obscured. In almost all provinces truck speed limits are 
at least five miles an hour below automobile speed limits. Motor vehicles must not pass 
a streetcar that has stopped to take on or discharge passengers except where safety zones 

are provided. In all provinces accidents resulting in personal injury or property damage 
of $100 or more must be reported to a provincial or municipal police officer and a driver 
involved must not leave the scene of an accident until he has rendered all possible aid and 
disclosed his name to the injured party. 


Penalties.—Penalties ascend in scale from small fines for minor infractions of any of 
the regulations to suspension of the operator’s driving permit, impounding of the car, or 
imprisonment for serious infractions, recklessness, driving without an operator’s licence, 
and especially for attempting to operate a motor vehicle while intoxicated. 


Safety Responsibility Legislation.—Each province of Canada has enacted legisla- 
tion under this heading (sometimes referred to as financial responsibility legislation). 
In general, these laws provide for the automatic suspension of the driver’s licence and 
motor vehicle permit of a person convicted of an offence arising out of a motor vehicle 
accident, or a person involved directly or indirectly in an accident who is not covered for 
third-party insurance at the time of the accident. The suspension remains effective 
until any penalty or judgment has been satisfied and proof of financial responsibility for 
the future is filed. In Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia, uninsured 
motor vehicles may be impounded following an accident of any consequence, i.e., an 
accident resulting in personal injury or death, or property damage in excess of $100 ($200 
in Saskatchewan). 

Although safety responsibility legislation has not been enacted in either the Yukon 
Territory or the Northwest Territories, the Motor Vehicle Ordinances of the two Territories 
require the owner of a motor vehicle to submit evidence of stipulated insurance coverage 
on such vehicle before he can obtain registration. 


Unsatisfied Judgment Funds.—In recent years a new type of motor vehicle legislation 
has been enacted in all provinces except Quebec and Saskatchewan and in the Territories. 
‘This has usually taken the form of an amendment to the motor vehicle laws of the province 

_ and provides for the establishment of an Unsatisfied Judgment Fund, out of which are 
paid judgments awarded for damages arising out of motor vehicle accidents in the province 
_ which cannot be collected in the ordinary process of law. The Fund is created by the 
collection annually of an Unsatisfied Judgment Fund fee from the registered owner of 
@very motor vehicle or from every person to whom a driver's licence is issued, except in 


e 
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British Columbia and in Nova Scotia where the Fund is maintained by insurance com- 
panies. This fee does not exceed $1 per annum except that Ontario collects $5 from each 
uninsured owner of a motor vehicle at the time of registration. A feature of this legisla- 
tion which is contained in some provincial statutes provides for the payment of judgments 
in the so-called ‘hit-and-run’ accidents. When these occur, if neither the owner nor the 
driver can be identified, action may be taken against the Registrar of Motor Vehicles; 
any judgment secured against the Registrar is paid out of the Fund. All of these laws _ 
contain a provision limiting the amount that can be paid out of the Fund on one judgment. 
In Ontario, Alberta and British Columbia the limits are $10,000 for one person and $20,000 
for two or more persons injured in one accident. Ontario and Alberta provide for claims — 
up to $2,000 for property damage. In Manitoba the legal limits are $10,000, $20,000 and _ 
$1,000, respectively, while other provinces retain lower limits of $5,000, $10,000 and $1,000. 
For hit-and-run accidents payments are made for personal injuries or death only. 
Sources of information for provincial motor vehicle and traffic regulations :— 


Newfoundland 
Administration.—Deputy Minister of Highways, St. John’s. 
Legislation.—The Highway Traffic Act, 1951, as amended. 


Prince Edward Island 
Administration.—The Provincial Secretary, Charlottetown. * 
Legislation.—The Highway Traffic Act (RSP ELPr 1951): 73). 


Nova Scotia 
Administration.—Motor Vehicle Branch, Department of Highways, Halifax. 
Legislation.—The Motor Vehicle Act (1954, c. 184) as amendéd, and the Motor Carrier Act 
(R.S.N.S. 1923, c. 78) as amended. 


New Brunswick 
Administration.—Motor Vehicle Division, Provincial Tax Branch, Department of Provincial — 
Secretary-Treasurer, Fredericton. 
Legislation.—The Motor Vehicle Act (R.S.N.B. 1955) as amended. 


Quebec 
Administration Motor Vehicle Service, Provincial Revenue Offices, Parliament Bldgs., 


uebec. 
Legislation —The Motor Vehicles Act (R.S.Q. 1941, c. 142) as amended. 


Ontario 
Administration.—Motor Vehicles Branch, Department of Transport, Toronto. 
Legislation.—The Highway Traffic Act (R.S.O. 1950, ¢. 167), the Public Vehicles Act (R.S.O. 
1950, c. 322) and the Public Commercial Vehicles Act (R.S.O. 1950, c. 304). ; 


Manitoba 
Administration Minister of Public Utilities, Winnipeg. 
Legislation.—The Highway Traffic Act (R.S.M. 1954, c. 112) as amended. 


Saskatchewan 
Administration.—Treasury Department, Highway Traffic Board, Revenue Building, Regina. 
Legislation.—The Vehicles Act, 1957. 


Alberta 
Administration.—Motor Vehicle Branch, Department of Highways, Edmonton. 
Legislation The Vehicles and Highway Traffic Act (R.S.A. 1955, c. 356) as amended, the 
, Motor Vehicles Accident Indemnity Act (R.S.A. 1955, c. 209) as amended, the Public 
Service Vehicles Act (R.S.A. 1955, c. 265), and Rules and Regulations. 


British Columbia 
Administration and Legislation.—Enforcement of the Motor Vehicle Act, the Highway Act and 
the Motor Carrier Act is vested in the Royal Canadian Mounted Police and the various 
municipal police forces. The Highway Act is administered by the Minister of Highways, © 
the Motor Carrier Act by the Public Utilities Commission, and the Motor Vehicle Act 
by the Superintendent of Motor Vehicles, Victoria, B.C. 


Yukon Territory s 
Administration.—Commissioner of the Yukon Territory, Whitehorse, Y.T. Information — 
regarding regulations may also be obtained from the Northern Administration Branch, 
Department of Northern Affairs and N ational Resources, Ottawa. : 
Legislation —The Motor Vehicle Ordinance (1957, First Session, c. 1) as amended. 


Northwest Territories i 
Administration.—Commissioner of the Northwest Territories. Address communications to) 
the Director, Northern Administration Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and - 
National Resources, Ottawa. : 
Legislation.—The Motor Vehicles Ordinance (1956, c. 72) as amended. 
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Section 2.—Highways and Roads 


The populated sections of Canada are well supplied with highways and roads. Access 
to outlying settlements is provided to some extent by roads built by logging, pulp and 
paper, and mining companies, although these are not generally available for public travel. 
At the same time, great areas of Newfoundland, Quebec, Ontario, the Prairie Provinces, 
British Columbia and the Territories are very sparsely settled and are virtually without 
roads of any kind. 


_At the end of 1957, the milage of highways and rural roads in Canada was 423,939. 
This milage includes all roads under provincial jurisdiction, federal roads including those 
inthe National Parks and the Yukon and Northwest Territories, and local roads under 
municipal jurisdiction other than the milages in cities and towns. The latter are given 
separately under the heading ‘Urban Roads”, p. 796. 


Newfoundland, Saskatchewan, British Columbia and the Territories reported de- 
creases in 1957 as compared with 1956 for reasons mentioned in footnotes to Table 1. 
Federal roads, including those in the National Parks, the National Capital Commission 

driveways around Ottawa and in Gatineau Park, and the North West Highway System 
of British Columbia and the Yukon Territory, as well as other federally administered 
roads in the Yukon and Northwest Territories, totalled 6,049 miles. 


1.—Road Milages classified by Type and by Province, 1956 and 1957 


Norse.—The figures for Canada are the sums of the milages so reported. Urban streets are not included. 


Male vind Yukon 
tana! Geation Nfld. | P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. se Canada 
‘miles | miles | miles | miles | miles | miles | miles | miles | miles | miles | miles | miles 
1956 

Surfaced eek edene 2,826) 2,020) 9,441) 13,063) 32,088] 65,723) 4,814] 27,065] 35,715] 13,874] 2,699 209,328 
Concrete surface.} — 12 7; — 251 757 132; — 1 31) — 1,191 

Bituminous 
BUTIBCO ss 5 cision: 121 388} 2,031] 2,618) 9,110] 11,435} 1,941] 1,889] 2,658] 3,616 8 35,815 
OS a 2,705} 1,620) 7,403] 10,445} 22,727] 53,531] 2,741] 25,176] 33,056 10,227; 2,691) 172,322 
1) 0 | 4,275| 1,176) 5,816 8] 11,632) 9,934) 15,6101/134, 138] 51,306] 9,991 368] 244, 254 


Totals, 1956. .| 7,101) 3,196) 15,257] 13,071) 43,720] 75,657| 20, 424/161, 203 87,021) 23,865) 3,067] 453,582 


1957 
Surfaced.........| 3,319] 2,176 9,592) 13,128] 38,6782) 66,288] 5,393] 35,540] 40,128 14, 654 2,148) 231,0443 
Concrete surface. — 13 7 — 226 751 158 _ 1 30 _ 1,186 
Bituminous 
Burface......... 124 327| 2,235] 2,798} 10,059] 11,430] 1,309} 3,125} 2,739 8,779 12} 37,937 
oo 3,195} 1,836) 7,350} 10,330] 28,3932] 54,107] 3,926] 32,415] 37,388 10, 845 2, 136)) 191,921 
a 30004) 1,022) 5,735 — 11,518) 9,934) 15,615] 88,9545] 48,714) 8,2386 165|| 192,895 


[ARS (NNSA RSET cal \imamemeemmmentnesa:| Wweememmmmmmmmammmer \mmmmeamaneemacemeeaes (renememeeeencreree) Cc a ee (er | Seen mee 


Totals, 1957..| 6,319| 3,198] 15,327] 13,128] 50,196] 76,222] 21, 008/124, 494 88,842} 22,8927]  2,3137] 423.9396 


ne 


| 1 Includes milages of gravel roads; details not available. 2 Includes 5,750 miles of gravel roads, not 

_ previously reported. 8 Includes 2,551 miles of roads on Indian reserves, not previously reported. 4 Eix- 

cludes 940 miles of unimproved winter trails. 5 Excludes 46,928 miles of unimproved road allowances. 
§ Excludes 1,534 miles of ‘‘cleared only” roads. 7 Excludes duplication of milages in the National Parks of 
British Columbia and of the Alaska Highway in British Columbia and the Yukon, previously included. 
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Expenditures on roads and highways reached a new high in the year ended Mar. 31, 
1958, at $701,972,824. This figure was 7 p.c. higher than the expenditure in the previous 
fiscal year. Construction work was up 8 p.c. and maintenance down almost 6 p.c. Table 2 
shows expenditure by provinces and federal-provincial-municipal distribution of such 
expenditure for the fiscal years ended 1954-58. 


2—Construction, Maintenance and General Expenditure on Rural Roads, Bridges 
and Ferries, by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1954-58 


Item and Province or Territory 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Constructions. ce eee sass 234,334,349] 229,087,011!) 294,436,9571) 421, 146,1781| 454,997,084 
Newfoundlandesse: getter se: 4,240,406 7,921, 808 8,990, 495 6, 675, 115 6, 063, 686 
Prince Hidward Island.......2es5+ te 1,788, 675 2,795,081 2,911,560 3, 746, 085 3,378, 621 
NoveuScotianwscses. tt soe te 7,584, 863 6,190, 534 8,615, 147 12,378,093 15,508, 597 
ING WHISDUNS WIC ean rae eine 6,953, 831 6, 867, 169 11,042,564 14,994,989 17,313, a0" 
Quebec di 57,945,075 58, 153,492 76, 496, 786 84,053,328 87, 248, 858 
Ontario seen a. eee eee 64, 807, 939 56,762,275 85,171,965 | 115,855,688 120, 256, 227 
IN ATItO Dales Ghar okts he Sen ee Peat 12, 162,353 12,389, 735 12,474, 617 18,902,472 21,500,959 
SaskatchOwans.. . ce 0sns sens snes: 13, 860, 596 13,390, 784 12, 682, 869 23, 611, 136 17,497,330 
Alber tases eek Dick (Seid oa aceee 40,105, 154 40, 240, 306 39, 800, 420 50, 630,485 52,984, 501 
British Columbiagie seen este 23,433, 190 22,128,045 33, 283, 542 83, 598, 882 109,098,346 ~ 
Wukoncands NeW. lee earners 739, 744 1,010,545 1,850, 116 3,999, 750 4,146, 649 
Maintenancesaice os. Soe oi 149,844,221 | 178,832,011 | 187,448,444 | 189,877,569 179,299,420 
INve prota cl Leen Chiesa ee een eee ee ne 2e20in oD 2,696, 832 2,932,427 2,854, 937 4,115, 208 
Prince Edward Island....... TRS Leh SOF 1,219,612 Hee) alge 1,588, 908 1, 257,941 1,345, 050 
INO VEN SCOtLa en ate face hore ees oe 9, 563, 259 10,376, 255 11,580, 407 13,845,101 11,386,596 
Newabrunswickh sa meen ete 8, 235, 747 10, 281,339 10, 855, 460 11,128, 134 11,282, 258 
Oiuebetn ok hoes k waite sears eater 31, 184, 047 35,195,468 35,418, 194 41, 685, 630 43,070, 708 
Ontanion cae sakes ae Oe ee 52, 667, 538 57,464,175 60,591,398 57, 649,342 59,330, 704 
Manibolare aecioc cerned Ware starters: 2,648, 689 3,314,421 3,642,016 4,162,996 4,319,627 
Griskate ewan irr aan ac 4,939, 826 Ho OMaOU a 17,159, 558 14, 429, 203 6, 613, 988 
AL erty eae Gay teeth ie 18, 487, 280 22,744, 792 22,610, 892 22, 758, 513 20, 108, 685 
IBFeila, Grol icam| open Mee, - Soe eden Bas & 14,558, 602 15,493, 701 17,164, 500 18,000, 792 15, 442, 032 
A\Yaud oven have MUNIN ed Belongs oc bose denon Soe 4,072,286 4,588, 278 3,904, 689 2,109, 980 2,284, 569 
Administration and General?........ 12,889,589 21,552, 986 31, 966, 869 40,775, 633 48, 655, 732 
INGRHOWACIEMCL. eh wese dons@eacshscc 279,402 347,610 397,452 429,140 120,369 
Prince Edward Island...........:..- (B35 Mus 73, 268 81,709 62,089 91,212 
NoOVaiScOllaie met once aerate 792,148 798,905 960,176 961, 299 1, 243, 849 
New, Brunswick eens. nacre ee 307,994 416,716 498, 305 DOU oud 937,314 
Quebetuse . «3. 2-cee a eee Foe es 2,727, 669 3,383, 708 3,524, 851 3,358,079 2,571; 570mm 
COMGAT Otte Bee reek aes een cae tecae 5,027, 809 10,958, 835 21, 135,457 28,657, 745 34, 666, 942 
Manitobacimaes bot tica eeee eke 787, 645 801, 103 965, 426 1,080, 353 1,330, 759 
Saskatchewall) uu: esate a eee 433, 990 1,251,078 1,506, 549 1,644, 620 2,467, 587 
Alibertatyece: ayant oi os ee tea ae 75,6473 1,259, 707 786, 560 490, 493 1, 246, 725 
British Colambia ee ee ae ee 1,971, 234 1,805,578 1, 608,382 2,865,362 3,161,716 
Yukontand ns Wel.sec eee eae 13,102 25,476 39, 402 496,076 582, 683 
MotalSew cs. ae inca: So au: 397,068,159 | 429,472,008 | 513,852,270 | 653,567,078 4 701,972,8245 
Distribution of All Expenditure— 
Rederalse: 4.5 theo ete ones 26, 759,571 32,775,800 36, 644, 143 59,887,876 69,812,100 
Provincial? 341,501,941 | 355,454,863 | 435,583,891 | 525,204,516 542, 606, 788 
Municipalt 0 ce er ee 27,505, 913 37,173,083 40,213,328 48,948,407 51,278,877 
Othertese.. eee at ee ee 1,300, 734 4,068, 262 1,410,908 19,526,279 38, 275,059 


1 Includes payments from railways and co 
tion of grade crossings, etc., amounting to 
2 Includes federa 
$399,834 in 1953-54, $431,002 in 1954-55, $462,600 i 
4 Includes expenditures of $1,767,698 by municipali 
5 Includes expenditures of $2,573,262 by municipalities in Manitoba, of $14,932,793 
and of $1,514,533 by the British Columbia Department of 


$2,700,155 in 1956-57. 


administrative costs only. 
no breakdown is available. 


by the Saskatchewan Department of Municipal Affairs, 


Highways for which no breakdown is available. 


n 1955-56, $168,000 in 1956-57 and $235,000 in 1957-58. 
ties in Manitoba for which 


ntributions from the Railway Grade Crossing Fund toward elimina- 
$712,523 in 1953-54, $1,237,237 in 1954-55, $1,116,876 in 1955-56 and 
1 administrative costs re Trans-Canada Highway amounting to 


3 Federal — 
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The Trans-Canada Highway System.—The original federal-provincial agreement 
of 1949 for construction of the Trans-Canada Highway was given in outline, together 
with other data on specifications and proposed route across the participating provinces, 
in the 1951 Year Book, pp. 631-634. The original Act set the standards to be met: a 
hard-surfaced, two-lane highway, 22 to 24 feet wide with ample shoulder widths, bridge 
clearances and sight distances, low gradients and curvature, a maximum load capacity of 
nine tons for one axle, and the elimination, wherever possible, of railway grade crossings. 
The shortest practicable east-west route was to be designated by each province within its 
own borders, in agreement on terminal points with adjoining provinces. Those sections 
within the National Parks were to be the responsibility of the Federal Government. 

Certain amendments to financial provisions and completion date were discussed at 
the Federal-Provincial Conference held at Ottawa in November 1955, and the Trans- 
Canada Highway Act was amended by Parliament in June 1956. The new Act gives 
authority for increasing federal expenditure from $150,000,000 to $250,000,000 under a 
formula by which the Federal Government will pay 90 p.c. of the cost of building 10 p.c. of 
the milage of the Trans-Canada Highway in each province in an effort to close gaps where 
no road at all exists or where certain portions are below standard. The basic 50-50 financial 
arrangement is still in force on the remaining 90 p.c. of the milage in each province. 
A revised completion date is set at Dec. 31, 1960. New federal-provincial agreements 
were entered into by the participating provinces during the six months following passage 
of the amendments. 


The Provincial Government of Quebec is not a party to a federal-provincial agreement 
but there is a paved highway across that province, linking the two ends of the Trans- 
Canada Highway route in Ontario and New Brunswick. 

In the nine participating provinces the route as amended in 1956 will total 4,444 miles 
divided as follows: Newfoundland 554; Prince Edward Island 71; Nova Scotia 311; New 
Brunswick 390; Ontario 1,436; Manitoba 309; Saskatchewan 406; Alberta 282; British 
Columbia 568; and in the National Parks 117. Revisions in location have since altered 
some milage totals. For instance, the milage through Mount Revelstoke and Glacier 
National Parks in British Columbia was shortened by a decision to use the Rogers Pass 

‘route, and the decision on the location of Terra Nova, the new National Park in 
Newfoundlaid, increased the milage for which the Federal Government is solely responsible 
by 63 miles. Thus the National Park milage is altered to 143. The sum of $12,500,000 
was allocated by Parliament for construction of the Highway through the National Parks 
during the year ended Mar. 31, 1959. 

! Contractual commitments of the nine participating provinces for new construction 
on the Highway during the period Dec. 9, 1949, to Aug. 31, 1958, amounted to $428,682,880 
of which the Federal Government’s share, including the additional 40 p.c. under the 
amended Act, was $255,587,158. Federal payments to the provinces during this period 
for prior, interim and new construction totalled $162,081,563. On-site labour expended 
on the Highway up to Mar. 31, 1958, amounted to 6,694,235 eight-hour man-days of 
employment; off-site employment required for the provision of necessary material and 
Services was estimated at 11,380,200 man-days. 

In Saskatchewan, work was completed over the whole route of 406 miles, and the 
Highway was opened and dedicated at a ceremony on Aug. 21, 1957. In provinces more 
handicapped by problems of terrain and construction, progress was reported. At Aug. 31, 
1958, contracts for 2,963 miles of grading had been approved and the equivalent of 2,647 

‘miles built; contracts for base-course had been approved for 2,656 miles and the equivalent 

of 2,276 miles completed; paving to specified standard had been completed over a distance 
of 1,959 miles; 357 bridges, overpasses and other structures of over 20-foot span had been 

approved for construction. . 
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Urban Roads.—Information on urban roads is obtained from municipalities with 
populations of over 1,000. Brief statistical data are given in Table 3; more detail may 
be obtained from DBS annual report Highway Statistics. 


3.—Statistics of Urban Roads, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1955-57 


“Px 


Item 1955 1956 1957 
Municipalities Reporting...................... 0c. cece eee eee No. 794 799 806 
Total Expenditure Reported.................... 0. cece ee eee $ 87,909,902 | 106,117,610 124,827,755 — 
INGw: GONStEUCLION Se ae Metin tome e cain heme tera eterna $ 36, 423, 626 45,543,596 52, 208, 448 
Reconstruction, repair, cleaning, sanding and snow removal. $ 51,486, 276 60,574,014 72,619,307 
Total UrbancMilage..; ac. uate ae ee cee oe No. 22,027 22,823 24,841 
Rigideya Vemelitrs: oo. atc sce ece + ate er mee <tr ear ee fs 5,796 6, 049 5, 239° 
Hlexiblet pavement 2h. 64) 4.2. -. cae RES es eae eee a 3,347 3, 239 8,121 
Untreated gravel or earth. .o2 6. seek oo ee nee eee ee 12, 884 13,535 11,481 


Section 3.—Motor Vehicles 


Registration.—Motor vehicle registrations continue to increase year by year, 
reaching a record of 4,459,595 in 1957 compared with 4,226,474 in 1956 and 2,034,943 
in 1948. Of the total in 1957, 3,383,419 were for passenger cars—one for every five 
Canadians. Registrations by province are given in Table 4 and types of vehicles regis- 
tered by province in Table 5. 


4.—Motor Vehicles Registered, by Province, 1948-57 
Nortz.—Registrations given here include passenger cars, trucks, buses, motorcycles, service cars, etc., but not 


trailers or dealer licences. Figures for 1904-35 are given in the 1937 Year Book, p. 668; for 1936-44 in the 1948-49 
edition, p. 707; and for 1945-47 in the 1956 edition, p. 814. 


No No No No No No. No No No No No 
19485 aaa. one 11,290} 76,319 62,366 335, 953 874,933} 128,000] 167,515) 173,950} 202,126) 2,034,943 
1949.........] 18,981] 13,211] 83,443] 67,280] 384,733 970,137} 139,836} 185,027) 200,428] 230,008] 2,290, 628 
1950.........] 16,375] 15,383) 94,743) 74,415} 433,701} 1,104,080) 157,788] 199,866} 230,624) 270,312} 2,600, 511 
1951.........| 20,058] 16,896] 105,262} 83,023] 500,729] 1,205,098) 171,265} 215,450) 259,841] 291,417] 2,872,420 
LOS2 RASH. 23,630] 18,717] 114,982} 89,839] 574,974] 1,291,753] 187,881] 237,014] 291,469) 321,482) 3, 155,997 
1953.........| 29,576] 20,286] 129,564) 93,914] 617,855) 1,406,119] 203,652) 257,504] 318,812] 348, 830] 3,430,672 — 
1954.........] 34,423] 20,848] 133,087] 99,058] 674,114] 1,489,980) 210,471] 267,378] 338,541) 371,711} 3,644,589 
1955.........| 39,766] 22,145] 149,841] 106,648] 743,682] 1,617,853] 222,474] 274,950] 356,839] 409,343] 3,948, 652 
9562-9. nae. oe 45,768] 20,779] 151,764] 110,963) 824,908} 1,710,240] 233,848} 291,053] 381,153} 450,547] 4,226,474 
LOS 72a ete: 47,655| 21,193] 156,498] 116,350] 881,047] 1,793,499) 244,342] 300,094] 405,229] 487,533] 4,459,595 
1 Includes registrations in the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 2 Excludes registered farm tractors. 
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5.—Types of Motor Vehicles Registered, by Province, 1956 and 1957 
eoos—_COCOCOW9W9WWWOn99MNNS9NM9maRTmMS9S SSS 


Commercial 
Year and Province or Territory penees Treks, Buses scuathcy Total 
etc.? 
jae | No No No. No. Lk Noe 
1956 
“Newfoundland........00.....0.00.0.000. 32, 555 12,758 157 298 45,768 
"Prince Edward Island................. 14,163 6,457 11 148 20,779 
Nova Bochis Die ccketids «, wea sina eee on 111,141 38, 695 756 1,172 151, 764 
MeeMSTUNSWICK. kek eee ee 81,390 28,194 472 907 110, 963 
ena J be ee hor os.) Ake. 627, 993 180,217 3, 284 13,414 824, 908 
ee oe ee a ee 1,365, 874 328, 434 4,280 11, 652 1,710,240 
NPM Pe Tey oe ed oye vie vis es se 173, 001" 58, 901" 199 1,747 233 , 848r 
A 179, 986 110,291 125 651 291,053 
Scr k, SM at wks sais rants 256, 177 120, 190 2,937 1,849 381, 153 
British Columbia... .... 5... 200045. 341, 650 105,173 3 3,724 450,547 
Beronand NW WIRY ts ee 3,135 2,274 24 18 5,451 
Canada, 1956............. 3,187, 065" 991, 584° 12, 245 35,580 4,226,474" 
1957 

TUT: So 34,361 12, 848 158 288 47,655 
Prince Edward Island................. 14,595 6, 462 10 126 21,193 
MNP OUI. 5s ng wk aise oe ee RS 118, 216 36, 536 707 1,039 156, 498 
LE NCS Te 86, 518 28,411 504 917 116,350 
SS ae oe a 677, 336 186,409 4, 262 13,040 881,047 
SL wet es eT cr oe 1,431, 438 345,961 4,578 11,522 1,793,499 
| aa 182,555 59, 986 199 1, 602 244, 342 
Mepeeronewan...... 0.4... ode... 186, 543 112,759 129 663 300, 094 
eh gre hn a 276,679 123,474 3,084 1,992 405, 229 
Mereen Columbia. ......,.........6.4. 371,727 112,092 3 3,714 487, 533 
memecemnd NW.T. lee cade 3,451 2,662 35 7 6,155 
Canada, 1957..............| 3,383,419 1,027,600 13, 666 34,910 4,459,595 

A 5 ESE eS Do Se a CES 

1 Includes taxis. 2 Includes service cars, road tractors, etc., but excludes registered farm tractors. 


8 Included with trucks. 


Apparent Supply of Automobiles.—The apparent supply of automobiles in Canada 
in any year is computed by deducting the number exported from the sum of the production 


and imports. Statistics regarding retail sales and the financing of motor vehicle sales are 


given in Chapter XX on Domestic Trade and Prices. ‘ 
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6.—Apparent Supply of New Automobiles, 1948-57 


Re-exports of 
Imported Cars 


Cars Made for 


Sale in Canada! Apparent Supply 


Car Imports 


Year 
Pas- Com- Pas- Com- Pas- Com- Pas- Com- 
senger | mercial? | senger mercial senger mercial senger | mercial? 
_ No No No No. No No No No 
Sa See |e. SRR se 135,316 73, 582 TORY 3,010 ill 4 152,336 77, 153 
£049 hoe INE Se ES Se 177,060 85, 715 35, 293 3, 404 32 8 212,321 89,111 
1950. SR 5. ee ee 259, 481 96, 826 81,722 6, 806 62 20 341,141 103, 612 
195 ee pe ee coe eee 243,155 105, 547 42,631 5,703 2,866 iy 282,920 111, 239 
TOR 2) ee ee ee Gk tee 245, 443 112,485 35, 665 4,328 999 11 280, 109 116,802 ~ 
LOB Spa aE ea 8 319,937 |. 100,772 53,179 5,296 44 3 || 373,072 | 106,065 
Oa AOS 5 yma cs ris tucce sree 267,452 59, 666 38, 509 4,973 84 25 305, 877 64,614 — 
LOB DR Ret. os oe ae ee 349, 306 69,186 48,546 9,403 ' 22 24 397, 830 78, 565 
1950): BEAR eens eats 349, 809 85,094 76,200 13,032 45 42 425,964 98,084 
LOS ZR Cee ae te ents 8700 318, 416 64, 857 70,796 9,215 65 39 | 389,147 |. 74,033. 
1 Factory shipments since 1952. 2 Includes Armed Forces vehicles. 


Provincial Government Revenue from Motor Vehicles.—The taxation of motor 
vehicles, garages, drivers, chauffeurs, etc., is an important source of provincial government, 
income. In every province licences or permits duly issued by the provincial authorities 
are required for motor vehicles of all kinds, trailers, operators or drivers, paid chauffeurs, 
dealers, garages and gasoline and service stations. In 1957 the average cost per motor 
vehicle for operating taxes and licences was about $108. Lower gasoline tax rates in the 
five provinces from Ontario westward brought the averages for those provinces below the 
national average. Present gasoline tax rates range from one cent per gallon in the North-— 
west Territories to 17 cents in Newfoundland and Nova Scotia. 


The more important sources from which provincial revenue from motor vehicles is 
derived are shown in Table 7. Federal Government revenue from import duties, excise 
and sales taxes are given in Chapter XXII on Public Finance. 


7.—Provincial Revenue from the Registration and Operation of Motor Vehicles, 
by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1957 and 1958 


Truck, Bus : 
oe , Chauffeur, Public 
Year and eee ee tage e Ber Motorcycle | Driver and Service Gasoline Total! 
Province or Territory Lie a : Licences Dealer Vehicle Tax Ona, 
ces Vehicle Ticén T 
Licences Ngan a 
$ $ b $ $ $ $ 
1957 

Newfoundland......... 556, 218 628, 423 2,457 165, 940 3,894, 083 5,359,376 
Prince Edward Island.. 243,556 268, 459 560 61, 289 3,531 1,425, 452 2,011, 469 
Nova Scotia........... 2,108, 283 2,063, 631 3 337,361 38,627 | 13,125,184 17,928,512 
New Brunswick........ 1, 639, 832 1,906, 129 5,217 281,777 27,458 | 10,670,712 14, 687,295 
QUeDeCs cera eta 13,882,420 | 13,010, 632 50,973 2,558, 706 862,527 | 78,026,440 || 109,382, 268 
Ontarion. aise core 20,388,293 | 22,743,281 34,177 | 2,431,916 | 2,361,756 |112,940,735 || 163,022,999 — 
ManitoDan.iaa aera 2,699,343 1,276,388 6,917 108,170 1,074,377 | 12,178,834 17,502, 200 
Saskatchewan......... QE TAN OAS 1,875, 483 4 342,960 617,108 | 16,221,617 || 21,868,928 
Albertan.4.) apa © 3,679,979 | 5,841,955 5 616, 619 183,109 | 22,256,815 |) 33,292,650 
British Columbia...... Oa2lecol 4,130,225 16,615 1,137,378 654,686 | 23,967,910 || 37,329,567 
Yukon and N.W.T..... 41,387 33,781 47 18,001 32, 819 332,392 463, 936 

Totals, 1957....... 54,275,185 | 53,778,387 116,963 | 8,060,117 | 5,855,998 | 295,039,674 || 422,849, 200 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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7.—Provincial Revenue from the Registration and Operation of Motor Vehicles, 
by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1957 and 1958—concluded 


Truck, Bus ; 
“7? : Chauffeur, Public 
Year and Peet ge Tc Motorcyele} Driver and| Service Gasoline Totall 
Province or Territory : : Licences Dealer Vehicle Tax bh 
Licences Vehicle Li Tax 
rena icences a 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1958 

‘ ‘Newfoundland aA ei) ee 599, 822 632,940 2,421 172, 857 2 4,054, 881 5, 600, 704 
Prince Edward Island.. 250, 971 276,982 478 62, 834 3,245 1, 883, 246 2,484,959 
IMG VE ISCOLIR. ..: «00. sss 2,225,978 2,107,544 3 348, 537 34,410 | 13,801,492 18, 795, 437 
New Brunswick........] 1,758,840 1,920, 466 5, 206 299,959 49,237 | 10,892,134 15,117, 621 
POTELIOO SH te hea, 2 eats 15,399,144 | 13,945,852 49,552 2,834,312 981,584 | 84,727,249 || 119,060, 848 
MEPRODUATIO. 0. ne 22,213,824 | 23,459,631 35,389 2,719,805 2,630,372 |148, 218,806 || 196,859,095 
Wee Manitoba..............- 2,866,077 1,344,185 6,610 701,619 | 1,185,787 | 13,808,365 20,073,480 
_ Saskatchewan......... 2,623,436 2,257,518 4 406, 645 934,324 | 18,944,253 25,790,981 
Mee Derth......0.0...5.-- 4,010, 546 6,010, 924 5 2,211,376 176,106 | 23,902,404 30,072,270 
British Columbia...... 7,376, 798 4,523,549 16, 873 661,118 684, 859 | 25,642,375 39, 632,996 
Yukon and N.W.T..... 42,906 33, 813 20 19,438 35, 830 268, 821 406, 127 
Totals, 1958........ 59,368,342 | 56,513, 404 116,549 | 10,438,500 6,715,754 | 241,144,026 || 480,894,523 
1 Includes other items not shown such as transfer of motor vehicles, garage and service station licences, and 
- fines for infractions of motor vehicle laws. 2 Included with trucks. 3 Included with other motor 
eatel : 4 Included with miscellaneous revenues and therefore in total. 5 Included with passenger 

automobiles. 


Sales of Gasoline.—Gasoline and diesel oil used as fuel in internal combustion 


engines are taxed when used by motor vehicles on highways. In some provinces they are 


taxed when used for other purposes. Liquified petroleum gas when used in motor buses 
and trucks is considered as “‘gasoline’. The consumption of taxable gasoline, which is 
used almost entirely for automotive purposes, rose 6.9 p.c. to 2,626,000,000 gal. in 1957. 
All provinces showed increases with the exception of Prince Edward Island. Sales by 
province are shown in Table 8. Net sales are calculated by deducting from the gross 
sales (1) tax-exempt sales, (2) gasoline on which refunds have been paid, and (3) exports. 


8.—Sales of Gasoline, by Province, 1953-57 


Province or Territory 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 

gal gal gal gal gal 
Newfoundland.............. 16, 504, 200 18,818, 942 21,534, 679 24, 242 , 239 25,526, 674 
Prince Edward Island....... 12,388,599 12,782, 733 Wor, Lot 14,325,068 14, 293, 703 
MANOVA OCOLA...¢.0.c52-c6.-05 75, 772,354 80,518,367 86, 499, 272 91,133, 927 94, 852, 532 
-New Brunswick............. 77, 108,360 78,065, 848 75,076,615 81,177,965 83,717, 829 
Log aaa a a eae an 456, 460, 906 484, 868,758 545,070,050 611, 828, 946 660, 810, 503 
GERAO dos. 8 | S52 5x. 6a tecu « 928,515,728 991,397,120 1,099, 962,376 1,198,568, 793 1, 237, 723,059 
Beater te gas. f 159,554, 101 162,578,296 188, 284, 222 200,314,027 219,559,349 
Saskatchewan............... 250, 698, 689 244,370, 743 262,201,711 269, 661, 903 280, 457, 734 
re 8 es es ss. . 361, 665,017 388,929,549 353, 924,513 383, 609, 186 402, 560,725 
British Columbia........... 210,028, 255 235,670,948 256, 166,048 298,957, 204 324,972,114 
ST ple a ea Ay x be 4,245,811 4,734,949 
Totals, Gross Sales....... 2, 548,696,209 | 2,698,001,304 | 2.902,470,607 | 3,178,065,069 3,349, 209,171 
_ Refunds and exemptions..... 646, 181,392 677,096, 843 675, 490,362 721,076,713 723,118,141 
__~ Totals, Net Sales......... 1,902,514,817 | 2,020,904,461| 2,226,980,245 | 2,456, 988,356 2,626,091, 030 
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Motor Carriers—Freight.*—Statistics of the for-hire segment of the motor carrier 
industry have been collected since 1941. However, as little capital is required to enter 
the trucking business, many marginal operators are associated with the industry and the 
large turnover and numerous changes each year create many problems in the collection of 
statistics, though gradual improvement is being shown. The 2,062 firms from which 
usable returns were secured in 1957 reported gross revenue of $259,056,237 compared with 
2,531 firms reporting $233,510,896 in 1956. 


The motor carrier freight industry is divided into four classes based on gross annual 
revenue. Operators of vehicle fleets owned and operated by private companies, where 
the vehicles are not available for public service, such as dairies, bakeries, departmental 
and grocery stores, oil and gasoline distributors and breweries, are excluded; also excluded 
are operators of co-operatively owned vehicles and those used under almost exclusive 
contract such as for the collection of milk. 


* Statistics are given in more detail in DBS annual report Motor Carriers— Freight. 


9.—Summary Statistics of Motor Carriers—Freight, 1954-57 


yf 


Item 1954 1955 1956 1957 
Carriers Reporting..................----00e00: No. 2,411 2,681 2,501 2,062 
Investments—Land, Buildings, Equipment, 
CEC re Ee ee nrc on See $ 116,437,560 | 144,276,267 | 162,424,006 | 180,278,104 
ee . Sah aes we oeotin be RR ANKE CANA os Seal LS te $ 181,534,059 | 220,025,522 | 233,510,896 | 259,056,237 
reight— 
Intercity, ana ruta lead. ecstasy eiocrs eer $ 174, 258, 539 209,097,187 | 225,714,357 250, 667,972 
(Ort oh PR he ES a A ana cr as ee $ 3,243, 616 3,555, 488 2,595, 265 4,153,112 
Other Motor Carriers— 
Intercity ancrurale.re coe eee ee $ 3,427,360 6, 798, 673 4,678,402 3, 880, 296 
COirtyen: (i) ooheG oa ree ee, Se oa tere $ 604, 544 574,174 522,872 354, 857 
Operating Expenmditure....................... $ 169,083,544 | 203,489,772 | 215,202,580 | 244,836, 400 
Maintenance oc crates Sues ace Menten oie aene eaten $ 29,213,728 35, 406, 681 39, 205, 670 42,138, 666 
Wages and bonuses of drivers and helpers..... $ 42,998,139 52,608, 437 55, 867,679 59,975, 209 
Other transportation expenditure............. $ 48,809,319 58,771,339 58,701,995 66, 210, 999 
Operating taxes and licences.................. $ 11, 786, 669 14,527, 230 15, 903,382 17, 783, 858 
Other operating expenditure.................. $ 36, 275, 689 42,176,085 45,523, 854 58,727, 668 - 
Net Operating Revenue..................... § 12,450,515 16,535, 750 18,308,316 14, 219,837 
Traffic and Employees— , 
reir hi rCArn CG lentetne a att. ae eer ton 26,749,141 23,995,6931| 22,559,2821] 21,198,4311 
Fuel Consumed— 
(ASOlING: 3c. Ae ee sen ke Eee: gal. 56, 953, 520 61,945, 737} 61,005,6011) 63,353,1342 — 
DIESCIN OLS he ont eet ne aes rear se 7,801,432 8,740, 2651 11,612,0371 11,693,667! 
Liquefied petroleum gases................. eh 368,328 484,070! 465, 821! 121,813! 
Working proprietors... scr ne ee No. Deh 2,477 2,342 1, 786m 
Allowances of working proprietors........... $ 5,411, 657 6, 261,329 5, 638, 504 5,009,966 
Employees— 
Average employed during year............ No. 20, 283 23,518 24,733 26,338 
Total salaries and wages...............--. $ 64,983, 863 84,415,585 84,425, 689 97,457,289 
Equipment— 
CP ruc Kat Meee Fd ores Pe ane eee eaee Peeie eee No 8,455 8, 841 8,870 8,904 
TROACETACLOLS cco a soe eee ore ee ee “s 6,343 7,343 6,416 8, 205 
Semictrailers sag. eet ches ee Cee ss 8,034 9, 638 10,710 11,614 
ERPATLETS tore Se eee an ona ne eres ce 895 690 39 309 
Trucks with diesel engines.............---+0:+ ba 51 741 941 601 
Road tractors with diesel engines............. = 448 8731 1,355! 1,538! 


——— eee 


1 Excludes carriers with annual gross revenues of less than $20,000. 
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10.—Statistics of Motor Carriers—Freight, classified by Revenue Group, 1955-57 


Annual Gross Revenue 


Year and Item 


p Lie adh 
vied vi 


Over $100, 000 $20, 000 $19,999 
$500,000 to $499,999 to $99,999 and Under 
Red Sa De REE (TU cS a St hy, 
1955 
Carriers Reporting............................ No. 86 213 613 1,769 
Cost of Land, Buildings, Equipment, ete.. $ 84,130, 787 29,372,508 19,153,785 11,619,187 
Lacie) anata canbe dnedialtnial lei teed $ 132, 258, 738 46,856,556 27,150, 717 13,759,511 
RS SPR ce Tih ee ae $ 128, 608, 993 44,751,009 26,155,520 13, 187, 153 
Ea ere) te $ 3, 649, 745 2,105,547 995,197 622,358 
Operating Expenditure........................ $ 124,341,184 43,898,770 24,477,826 10,771, 992 
Net Operating Revenue....................... - 7,917,554 25957, 786 2,672,891 2,987,519 
Traffic— 
Se oT: a ton 9,991, 207 5, 895, 828 8,108, 658 
Fuel Consumed— 
SS A ey Sens ee eit gal. 36, 227,351 14,795, 642 10,922,744 
eS Se 1 eee ee Rae = 6, 726,373 1,698,917 314,975 
Liquéfied petroleum gases................... 5 470,905 503 12, 662 Sy 
Be PODEGDIFOLOUS . foie vs 6 da sicenen ss ccc cc, No. 5 55 595 1,822 
Allowances of working proprietors............. $ 75,912 \ 492,179 2,210,441 3,482, 797 
1956 
Geersers Reporting......:..................... No. 85 214 572 1,660 
Cost of Land, Buildings, Equipment, etc. $ 104, 602,456 29,972,070 18,059,881 9,789,599 
MERIC 2.8 ee Oy at, Bs ce... RD, $ 149,095,214 47,980, 987 25,317,113 11,117,582 
cn) wee ee Noe WG ana a. dc asewe $ 146, 954, 162 46,473,413 24, 282, 182 10, 599, 865 
Ne ee $ 2,141,052 1,507,574 1,034,931 617,717 
Operating Expenditure........................ $ 138,577, 614 45,788,853 22,961,273 8,274,840 
Net Operating Revenue....................... $ 10,517,600 2,192,134 2, 750,840 2,842, 742 
Tra ffic— 
Meets CATSIOUL ao. ee... hom mess, .'. «ss coe, ton 11,088, 102 6,758, 957 4,712, 223 
uel Consumed— 
(NL SUN il Sars 0 a al eae nN gal. 37,357, 141 14, 697, 795 8,950, 665 
GLO nt ti, ..., Abd. One. &... sae, “ 8,511,819 2,081, 184 1,019,034 
Liquefied petroleum gases.................. i 453, 821 3,000 9,000 ae 
MID DRODUICLONS. «5 Sic lees sc has sos sce ec. No. 4 42 561 eee 
Allowances of working proprietors............. $ 32,640 349, 743 2,278,345 2,982,776 
1957 
Serrsers Renorting............................. No. 103 221 444 1,294 
Cost of Land, Buildings, Equipment, etc. .... $~ | 122,531,230 33, 003,205 14,998,552 9,745,117 
Ea SE Ae ates 5 a en ae nd a $ 176,417,817 50,014, 868 21,278,576 11,344,976 
Ms Re RRA ree. Bes ke eae $ 174,395, 104 48,510,027 20, 836, 848 11,079,105 
MR eet armen. toe eee eis knee. $ 2,022,713 1,504, 841 441,728 265, 871 
Operating Expenditure........................ $ 168, 447,384 48, 229, 752 19, 244, 740 8,914,524 
Net Operating Revenue....................... $ 7,970,433 1,785,116 2,033, 836 2,430, 452 
Tra ftic— 
Rs: CAPTION? gia o>) id Bade one ce cekws. ton 12,385, 781 5,523, 557 3, 289,093 
Fuel Consumed— 
RP COR JO Ae ce oh ke gal. 40,993,214 15,099, 028 7,260, 892 
SON dt. ra eed Aes egy. a 9,521,969 1, 824, 682 347,016 
Liquefied petroleum gases................... x 102,978 835 18,000 oe 
orking proprietors....'.........M@@®.......... No. 26 42 397 lack 
Allowances of working proprietors............. $ 213,347 335, 356 1,760,047 2,701, 216 


1 Incomplete coverage. 
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Passenger Buses.*—As previously discussed (p. 788), the collection of statistics for 
motor carriers includes a separate section dealing with the passenger bus industry. Data 
presented refer to the ‘‘for-hire” segment of the industry, divided into three classes ac- 
cording to gross annual revenues. Only those companies engaged in intercity and rural 
operations whose annual gross revenues exceed $6,000 are covered. Motor bus or trolley 
coach operations of urban transit systems, and the operations of school buses owned and 


operated by school boards, municipalities, or under contract are not included. 


* Statistics are given in more detail in DBS monthly and annual reports Passenger Bus Statistics. 


114.—Summary Statistics of Intercity and Rurai Passenger Bus Companies, 1954-57 


—_— eee 


Carriers Reporting.............. 0.0: cece e eee No. 


Cost of Land, Buildings, Equipment, etc.... $ 


RReVGMUl@ e252 ee cat dao eon Tenino eema $ 
Passenger— 

ImbencityaanUsrure lereameee re pee ter keeeacts $ 

Ng Re Alcan WEED A GARI Gouce $ 
Other Motor Carriers— 

Intercity and rurale: ete eookes oie $ 

Ha ey hy geri ie Ge AO gen aoa. arerec cats 0 $ 

Operating Expenditure....................+.+5 $ 

MAIN FONANC Oe ccc tote eer ie Kesiehe oiecneasde $ 

Wages and bonuses of drivers and helpers...... $ 

Other transportation expenditure.............. $ 


Operating taxes and IWereyoVere chs emery aneeamet einige obec $ 
Other operating expenditure............@..... $ 


Net Operating Revenue...................---- $ 


Traffic and Employees— 


Passengers— 
Regular Routes— 
Intercityeand nunca lene eis errant No. 
Citys ok aan ero eRe oe 
Special and Chartered Service— 
HaHaROTMIs NOMAD Com qen vaworeys fonbes odo se 
City fe cake eto aren es 
Bus Miles— 
Regular Routes— 
nbenciiy: ang sora ce: cere ewer ie teeter No. 
Cit yin ret s eee ce ae ee ae et ere “ 
Special and Chartered Service— 
Intercitysanc rurale eet eerie ents amt s 
(CHR E Dean ete SR one eade Ue ee Hee Mma s Sho E pH 
Gasoline: consumed sera. eiatcrdertiera conte gal. 
Wiesel oll:consumed- ater een acc: . 
Wiorkan or OroprlebOrcrenat emiee lc iiciirr aera No. 
Allowances of working proprietors............. $ 
Employees— 
Average employed during year.............. No. 
Total salaries and wages............-.esee8- $ 
Equipment— 
pecpral -se ex they Bisa chk he rele ehaneelanter aero ee aenierels No. 
Buses withidieselionziness se seeeerr eee cies 


All 
Carriers 


1954 


298 
59, 775,178 


48, 261,578 


40, 295,030 
1,555,981 


6, 227,957 
182,610 


46,880,489 
10,571,752 
10,386, 801 
12,350, 158 
3,912,498 
9, 659, 280 


1,381,089 


72, 685, 245 
18, 464, 880 


5,091, 154 
8,016 
98,474,092 
4,471,324 
5,008, 067 
264 


? 


6,364 


Carriers with Annual Gross Revenue 


1955 


201 
57,491,424 


47,685, 668 


39, 936, 526 
1,455, 193 


6,044,525 
249, 424 


44,956,475 
11, 246, 456 
10,002,390 
11, 238, 544 
3,966,360 
8,502, 725 


2,729,193 


72,940, 800 
13, 839,511 


5,322, 406 
55,000 


94, 262, 207 
2,807,175 


5,486, 026 
123, 406 
13, 138, 869 
4,248,191 
117 

315, 405 


5,895 
19, 269, 704 


ver $6,000 


1956 


149 
57, 081, 464 


47,714,152 


39, 948, 106 
1,269, 769 


6,421,192 
75,085 


43,879, 782 
11,311,170 
9, 829,337 
10,591,089 
3,737,614 
8,410,572 


3,834,370 


65,261,484 
9,112,942 


2,734,702 
55,000 

90, 825,349 
2,998, 468 
5,813, 456 
150,831 
10,017,975 
5,025, 200 
82 

194,731 


5,481 
19, 141,672 


2,198 
637 


1957 


136 
57,834, 081 


47,250,757 


39,277,877 
1,285,710 


6, 623, 138 
64,032 


43,404, 424 
10,078,321 
9,808, 732 
10, 867, 088 
3,571,718 
9,078, 565 


3,846,333 


54,447,010 
13,304,475 


2,600,370 
50, 108 


83, 898,345 
3,787,702 


5, 627, 622 

74,870 
8,578, 183 
5, 626, 623 


5,326 
19,355,124 


2,115 
765 
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12.—Statistics of Intercity and Rural Passenger Bus Companies classified by 


Revenue Group, 1955-57 


i a i et 


1955 
Beaters etepercing. .. (rch, rd Pee et aise No 
Cost of Land, Buildings, Equipment, etc.................... $ 
PS SE ee ee ee ee a $ 
RE ee ee EA tree cary Oe i eae an ara ain $ 
MEM eerie anaes ok aes Ci oS Ae aE pe th Si $ 
Operating Expenditure...................................... $ 
meu Coperating Mevenitte.)... 2 <5. oe oo ore oS oe $ 
Traftic— 
RC CISUTARS Sok, eee, aorta Bk ee No. 
oS SSA ge BA GA ia ai eee REIL ae Se # 
MupmIUNG CORSUTNOGE Wo tlc eto ee gal 
Senemrlon) Coneinned wane. irr, et. Lee ay Bee et” 
Liquefied petroleum gases consumed......................... By 
Pee aEPTOMEICLOIS ow cs. PEt) Aa. No 
Allowances of working proprietors............................ $ 
1956 
Seeerrarene Orem gs. 40d Po ain) Se ek oc A No. 
Cost of Land, Buildings, Equipment, etc.................... $ 
TE ceciedht BESS Me an eR cadet ele eae A lial $ 
REO PRGA. oS, Sear, Ne, Sel iceaiiest foe $ 
7 EE i 2 aa RRA a aR ORS A sera mins $ 
Sern tine rpenditure S26.) 20. ee $ 
Net Operating Revenue...................................... $ 
Traffic— 
MEST eee ne rk ae dsie. BET) eAELS hy No. 
(TESS. Ggse Sale «oo ie Gio area an eee en a EC ee a BS 
Pn enmnitined ss soos: Koel) Ae Sees eaoreol: 
UR Sr a a a ar a ar ere es ce 
Liquefied petroleum gases consumed......................... ce 
enerOmratons 2G eo od ree CS No 
Allowances of working proprietors............................ $ 
1957 
Suemoaiteverting .. |) Serene No 
Cost of Land, Buildings, Equipment, ete.................... $ 
anne Al a; ne ae, 2 cs $ 
ee OR See ye $ 
res ee ae a ee Ae $ 
Seperating Expenditure...................00..00.0000200050. $ 
Memenperating Revenue... ..:. 2.2... 2268. node eee oben hk, $ 
Traftic— 
NL SU | TO a No 
OR SRS Sie ed 2 SO a Ga oo eae an et 
EE RE ae ee en eet gal 
SS ESE Ba ae ey aie a eo ne = 
Liquefied petroleum gases consumed......................... g 
ea On <0 ee eae No 
Allowances of working proprietors............................ $ 


Annual Gross Revenue 
ou 288 FEE eI FO EOE gee 


$100, 000 
or More 


42 
51,951,861 
43,225,759 
40, 649, 894 

2,575, 865 
40,691,241 
2,534,518 
82, 237, 158 
90, 641, 532 


11, 249, 438 
4,207,892 


2 
19, 434 


43 
535309, 425 
44,590,651 
41,691,947 
2,898, 704 
40,905, 735 
3, 684, 916 
71,440,071 
92,045,451 
8, 686, 756 
5,004, 987 

2 


45 
54, 438, 062 
44,550,475 
41,446, 256 
3,104,219 
40,886, 035 
3,664, 440 
65,979,215 
86, 662,157 


7,417, 844 
5,599, 452 


3 
22,406 


$20, 000 


to $99,999 


to $20,000 


$6, 000 


? 87 
4,503,679 | 1,035,884 
3,544, 225 915, 684 
2930. 028 749 208 

614.197 166,476 

3,440,647 824,587 

103,578 91,097 

8,112,381 1, 808, 178 

8'321.550 |  3/716/732 

1,454’ 748 434. 683 
40/299 a 

30 85 

154, 649 141,322 

48 58 
3,047,631 674, 408 
2,503,889 619,612 
2.099.557 503.578 

404.332 116/034 

2,437,739 536,308 

66,150 83,304 

4,719,553 | 1,004,504 

5.492.442 | 2250/21 

1.034.719 296,500 
20/213 = 

24 56 

96,376 98,355 

44 47 
2,833,396 562, 623 
2,200,840 499, 442 
17395. 161 441504 

305,679 57,938 
2,103,535 414,854 
97,305 84,588 
3,598, 722 824,026 
4°965.589 | 1,760,793 
920.639 239.700 
26. 064 1/107 
oe 44 
78,010 83, 649 


oS 
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Motor Transport Traffic.*—Motor transport traffic surveys have been conducted 
in all provinces on a continuing basis since 1957 by means of random samples of vehicles 
selected from provincial registration records. Approximately 3 p.c. of total registrations 
were sampled for surveys of truck operations during each quarter of 1957. Each quarterly 


survey ran for a seven-day period, Sunday to the following Saturday. 


Excluding vehicles that do not perform normal transportation services such as cranes, 
tow trucks, road building equipment, etc., the average number of trucks licensed in Canada 
during the year 1957 was 832,055. Of these, 5.6 p.c. were for-hire carriers, 25.8 p.c. were 
private intercity trucks, 33.5 p.c. were private trucks operated predominantly within 
urban areas, and 35.1 p.c. were farm trucks. One-third of the total number were regis- 


tered in Ontario and one-half were registered in the two provinces of Ontario and Quebec. 


13.—Average Truck Population, by Type of Operation and Province, 1957 


a 


Type of Operation Atlantic Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba Saskat- Alberta ee Canada 


Provinces chewan 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Bor-Hires hs .ds.c dca eee ates 4,362 12,081 13, 803 1,258 1,618 8,499 4,723 46,344 
Private— 

Intercityser eves oe 30,214 36, 895 75, 848 2,395 9,755 29,661 30, 229 214, 992 

Urbans Ss eecae see ste tegen 18,194 65,564 113, 862 20,676 10, 202 10,080 40,313 278, 891 

aris wren cde ea ree 13, 928 3255385 61,677 30,790 76,948 62,931 13,019 291,828 

Motals 4% cae es 66,698 | 147,075 | 265,185 55,119 98,523 | 111,171 88, 284 832,055 


Canadian registered trucks travelled 5,645,000,000 miles in Canada during the year, 
15 p.c. of which was accounted for by for-hire trucks, 37 p.c. by private intercity vehicles, 
31 p.c. by urban trucks and 17 p.c. by farm trucks, the most numerous of all vehicles. 


For-hire trucks averaged 100,700 net ton-miles per vehicle and, although amounting 
to only 5.6 p.c. of total registrations, they accounted for 48 p.c. of the total net ton-miles 
performed by all commercial trucks in Canada, a result of the comparatively high average 
yearly milage of for-hire trucks and also of the heavier average load carried (8.2 tons as 
compared with an average of 3.5 tons for all trucks). The predominance of heavier 
vehicles in the for-hire group also explains the low milage per gallon of gasoline of 6.6 as 
compared with a ratio of 10.3 for all vehicles. 


= 


* Statistics are given in more detail in the national and provincial reports Motor Transport Traffic Statistics 
published by DBS. 7 


14.—Summary Statistics of Truck Traffic, by Type of Operation, 1957 


Se 


Private 
Item For- Hire Total 
Intercity Urban Farm 
eae tee Oa ea, Se See ee ae ee eae See ee owe 
Miles per gallon of gasoline..........-.+++++ No. 6.6 10.5 11.2 1oea 10.3 
Average weight of goods carried........... ton 8.2 3.6 1.4 1.2 3:5 
Average net ton-miles per truck............ No. 100, 700 15, 200 4,800 1,300 11,60 
Capacity utilized 22066 02 ashe ees ook eee p.c. 47.8 38.2 S11 Basal 39.8 
Average gross ton-miles per truck.......... No. 213, 900 44,900 20, 400 8, 600 33, 300 
Milage Travelled— ’000,000 
Newfoundland sents. s..oct eee nce miles 5.9 19.7 8.6 2.8 37.0 
Prince Waward Island 02... eas a 2.9 10.7 ou 9.1 26.4 
NTO ENCCO DIE cttee te ee rete ca aoc tn Sacunendaeutleds a) 33.9 L720 48.1 29.8 228.8 
News Bruns wit ice ceree nee ae nt. paste sé 12.4 96.8 24.9 17.9 152.0 
Chuebiee saw x! LL eh Ss hater - 197.8 461.4 460.6 132.8 1,252.6 
Ontarid:..<< 44 ee cesar 3 os 310.5 756.4 702.8 228.0 1,997.7 
Manitoba totcc «oct e cco oe eaterg Mets cs 24.4 S280 139.3 84.4 280.7 
Saakatehewalltencn. cancer ctr cer Y 45.2 102.0 53.8 PANG 416.6 
PAC erty he eae hehe ues cpr epeelnee ne ee es 138.9 252.5 66 209.8 667.6 
Britishe©olurnol agente erate rts nh} Ween 239.6 219.1 53.8 585.7 


Pn es ee 
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Motor Vehicle Accidents.—Motorists are required by law to report accidents but 
complete statistics of these accidents are not available for all provinces. Statistics on all 
deaths from motor vehicle accidents are shown in Table 15. A direct comparison of such 
statistics between the provinces is of little value because of differences in size, population, 
motor vehicle density, etc., but, to put them on somewhat the same basis, the average 
number of deaths per 10,000 registered motor vehicles has been tabulated. These data 
still give no weight to differences in use of motor vehicles, variations in climate, road 
conditions, tourist cars, etc., all of which are factors in accidents. 


Data presented in Table 16 relate to traffic accidents only and consequently may not 
be compared with Table 15 which includes details of fatalities occurring elsewhere than 
on public streets or roads. 


15.—Deaths Resulting from Motor Vehicle Traffic and Non-traffic Accidents, 
by Province, 1948-57 


-  Nors.—Figures for 1926-35 will be found in the 1941 Year Book, p. 578; for 1936-44 in the 1948-49 edition, 
- pp. 712-713; and for 1945-47 in the 1956 Year Book, pp. 819-820. 


Year Nfld. | ppt. | N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | BEG. | Total 


Deratus By Priace or OccURRENCE 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 


rs 5 scien, «= aos 5 96 118 599 782 81 87 125 193 |} 2,086 
MOMs «cade cows 3% che BE 102 96 645 873 105 85 172 176 || 2,265 
a eee idole 7 94 103 682 850 75 91 162 188 |} 2,270 
Ee 26 20 103 122 818 991 102 93 184 227 || 2,686 
MEN SD ls a sci 25 26 115 139 931 | 1,067 112 131 188 223 || 2,957 
a 28 14 133 124 959 | 1,119 111 153 261 219 || 3,121 
ee 33 14 149 131 769 | 1,096 132 86 215 232 || 2,857 
lS See 47 18 121 147 894 | 1,177 104 133 203 235 |} 3,079 
BONG eae oot 46 17 150 150 | 1,057 | 1,245 160 138 269 312 || 3,544 
DLE S05 ae ae 39 14 141 162 | 1,179 | 1,341 151 155 253 259 || 3,694 


DeatuHs PER 10,000 RecisterED Moror VEHICLES 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 


ee a8 4.43 | 12.58] 18.92} 17.88 8.94 6.33 5.19 7.19 9.55 |} 10.25 
es Sr 8.33 | 12.22 | 14.27 | 16.76 9.00 7.51 4.59 8.58 7.65 9.89 
ee 10.99 4.55 9.92 | 13.84} 15.73 7.70 4.75 4.55 7.02 6.95 8.74 
ee 12.96 | 11.84 9.78 | 14.69 | 16.34 8.22 5.96 4.32 7.08 7.79 9.36 
ee eee 10.58 | 13.89 | 10.00} 15.47} 16.19 8.26 5.96 5.53 6.45 6.94 9.37 
Bee Stress 9.47 6.90'} 10.26 | 135208) 15752 7.96 5.45 5.94 8.19 6.28 9.10 
ee 9.59 Go Eb} 1110 -13,.22.) 414 7.35 6.27 3.22 6.35 6.24 7.84 
Le 11.82 8.13 8.15 | 13.78 | 12.02 7.28 4.67 4.84 5.69 5.74 7.81 
Mer000............. 10.05 8.18 9.88 | 13.52] 12.81 7.28 6.72 4.74 7.06 6.92 8.38 
SCG eee aa 8.18 6.61 9.01} 13.92} 13.38 7.48 6.18 5.17 6.24 5.31 8.30 


Yukon 
Item Nfid.|/P.E.1.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.] Alta.| B.C.| and Total 
N.W.T. 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. No. 
Accidents Reported....... 3,405 759) 8,689) 5, 642/56, 622/76, 302) 10, 921/11, 079/20, 829) 25,974 448] 220,670 
Fatal— 
Resulting in death of one 
or more persons......... 34 13 128 135 742) 1,089 110 119 200 224 4 2,798 
Non-fatal— 
Resulting in injury to one 
or more persons......... 615 202) 1,887) 1,479|14,324/20, 433) 2,667] 2,508! 3,368] 6,473 80] 54,036 
Resulting in property 
damage only!.......... 2,756 544| 6,674| 4,028/41, 556154, 7801 8,144] 8,452/17,261119, 277 364\| 163, 836 


For footnote, see end of table. p. 806. . 
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16.—Motor Vehicle Traffic Accidents, by Province, 1957—concluded 


Item Nfld.|P.E.1.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.} Alta.| B.C. ands Total 


No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. No. No. 


Persons Killed............ 38 13} 141] 155 879| 1,279} 130) 143} 224) 252 4|| 3,258 
Drivietsinn ty rant Gee eas 7 0) 47 34\po 433 47 48 90 75 3 7932 
Passengers eerie: 10 2 36 Bo eae 417 48 72 51 744 — 7632 
iRedestriansec ee metre 19 ” 52 G2 iar 363 31 16 54 92 1 6922 
IBiey.Clistertrcmecin vei e —_ _ 3 Ex 32 2, — 23 Dd a 
Motorcyclists and _ pas- 4 1002 

SCNCCUS Me ee ee: _ — — a 23 1 1 3 3 — 
Others, ete t) 20. 8..2ke ae 2; — 3 Dieetsx 11 1 6 3 3} — 31 

Persons Injured.......... 827| 296) 2,665) 2,084/19,502/30,414| 3,855) 3,985) 5,148) 9,521 120) 78,417 
JOIN OLS heise otro 173 122 896 672} .. |10,128) 1,251] 1,487) 1,877] 2,856 46], 19,5082 
Passengersace terete cee 312 135} 1,058 896] .. 113,264] 1,831] 2,051] 2,458] 4,941 66]) 27,0122 
Pedestriansec nae teenie 309 30 599 418} .. 5,18] 560 315 641] 1,183 7| 9,243? 
IBICVClistsmte eae ne ee 16 4 68 ox 1,106 148 78 134 347 1 
Motorcyclists and pas- 85 2,9722 

SONGS at were oars 4 5 15 m2 669 61 24 28 179) — 
Others src keen aan 13} — 29 3s 66 4 30 10 15 _ 1802 

Property Damage 
Caused. eee. $7000) 1,368} 297] 3,351] 2,436) .. |36,293) 3,778) 4,758] 8512/12, 054 256)| 73,1082 

1 All reported accidents are those resulting in property damage estimated at $100 or over. 2 Excludes 


Quebec. 


PART IV.—WATER TRANSPORT* 


The Canada Shipping Act.—Legislation regarding all phases of shipping is con- 
solidated in the Canada Shipping Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 29). Under the Act and its amend- 
ments the Parliament of Canada accepts full responsibility for the regulation of Canadian 
shipping. 


Section 1.—Shipping Facilities and Traffic 


A special article on the importance of traffic using the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Seaway appears in the 1956 Year Book, pp. 821-829. 


Subsection 31.—Shipping 


All waterways including canals and inland lakes and rivers are open on equal terms, 
except in the case of the coasting trade, to the shipping of all countries of the world so 
that the commerce of Canada is not dependent entirely upon Canadian shipping. However 
a large part of the inland and coastal traffic is carried in ships of Canadian registry. 


Canadian Registry.—Under Part I of the Canada Shipping Act all ships in excess 
of 15 tons net register are required to be registered; ships of lower tonnage may be regis- 
tered voluntarily, otherwise they are required to be operated under a Vessel Licence 
if powered by a motor of 10 h.p. or more. Sect. 6 of the Act restricts ownership to British 
subjects or bodies corporate established under and subject to the laws of some part of Her 


Majesty’s Dominions and having their principal place of business in those Dominions. — 


* Information and statistics dealing with this subject have been supplied as follows: aids to navigation, canals, 
harbours, administrative services, and marine services by the Department of Transport and the National Harbours 
Board; the St. Lawrence Seaway by the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority; part of the financial statistics by the 
Department of Public Works; shipping subsidies by the Director of Subsidized Steamship Services, Canadian 
Maritime Commission; Panama Canal by the Governor of the Panama Canal Zone; other canal traffic and statistics 


of shipping by the Public Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Under the British Commonwealth Merchant Shipping Agreement all Commonwealth 
ships are given the general designation ‘British Ship’; and a ship that should be but is 
not registered is not entitled to the privileges accorded to British ships. Ships in the 
planning stage or in course of construction may be recorded before registry by a Registrar 
of Shipping. 


1.—Vessels on the Canadian Shipping Registry, by Province, as at Dec. 31, 1955=57 


Nore.—Figures for 1935-54 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1941 edition. 


oe ————eeeaeueoeoqyeqyqyaq$?$$\— sS— SES OES... vW 
; 


Province or Territory 1955 1956 1957 
No. net tonst No. net tons? No. net tons 
MEINE WIOUNCIANG .. Slits oon c soe vdGewa oes 1,094 56, 582 892 48,809 866 47,349 
MM OVANSCOUIA. |). cielcdes oe oecle cides cules 5,026 99, 859 5,276 100,338 5,434 101,813 
Prince Edward Island.............. 320 8,612 352 8,359 407 8,753 
ROW EDTUNS WICK J2nt ols. cisaie. cad. 1,188 43,110 1,194 42,193 1,287 40, 838 
TEISOC Me STI oe Giosiy cic eins eicve oct acute. 2,016 498,043 2,092 506, 562 2,221 499 024 
CULT aes ae eee ee 2,083 537,092 2,147 544, 269 2,208 548, 067 
“UD UME GOSS ae eo Sanne 108 12,443 110 12,841 110 13,010 
OPT LACS er —- — ~ — —— — 
BRNSONEACOEE cic. bchicn atclaccee. She: 5 i 567 56 7 567 
eritish Colum Diaiine'..ce-+s <0 c:cere eos « 9,020 422,763 5,560 441,725 3d, WoL 466, 840 
WICOMUT OrritOLy ss), Ki. .« eae Ss Hele 3 16 Sole 16 Srode 16 3,572 
Northwest Territories.............. 7 306 . 306 7 306 
PR OCRIS PAE. cleus ct Roe Acta ss 17,188 | 1,682,949 17,653 | 1,709,541 18, 294 1,730,139 


a aE ae ee 


Shipping Traffic.—Complete statistics of shipping traffic, showing all the freight 
carried by water are not available. However, there is a record of the number and tonnage 
of ships calling at all ports at which there are customs collectors and of cargoes of vessels 
trading between Canadian and foreign ports. Commencing with 1957 these shipping 
statistics have been enlarged to include movement in and out of non-customs ports. Coast- 
wise cargo has been reported from Jan. 1, 1952. Reports are not made for vessels of less 
than 15 registered net tons. 


2.—Vessels Entered at Canadian Ports,! 1948-57 


Norz.—Figures for the years ended Mar. 31, 1929-35 are given in the 1941 Year Book, p. 597; for 1936-44 in the 
1948-49 edition, p. 733; and for 1945-47 in the 1956 Year Book, p. 830. 


In Foreign Service? In Coasting Service Totals 
Year ¥ 
Net Tons Net Tons Net Tons 
Vessels Registered Vessels Registered Vessels Registered 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
“121. -.0 a) cig ee 31,138 39, 443,055 75,141 52,453,382 106, 279 91, 896, 437 
IA) non JSR Be nee 30, 565 40,088,377 82,012 56,037,003 112,577 96, 125,380 
UT ee. oc cache w dels 31,420 42,816, 949 84,065 56, 066, 997 115,485 98, 883,946 
Se eee ty ran Se, 32,304 47,508, 342 86,571 60, 802, 798 118, 875 108,311, 140 
ce ea YG Lee 33, 782 52, 156,098 79, 722 56, 776, 504 113, 504 108, 932, 602 
~ 
IS Cots. oes ek. 34, 400 56, 589,078 88, 675 67,417,391 123,075 124, 006, 469 
eee. eee eek 34,079 54, 767, 687 84,890 64, 291,085 118, 969 119,058, 772 
ae A eae 34,432 58,018,365 86,010 67, 228, 840 120, 442 125, 247, 205 
a ln ons 35,315 63, 105, 100 88, 640 75, 220,366 123,955 138,325, 466 
5 35, 352 66, 149, 552 101,998 73,089,702 137,350 | 189,239,254 


1 Exclusive of passenger service. 2 Sea-going and inland international. 
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3.—Vessels Entered at each of the Principal Canadian Ports, 1956 and 1957 


Nore.—Details of shipping at all ports in Canada are given in DBS publication, Shipping Report. 


In Foreign Service! In Coasting Service Totals 
Year, Province and Port 
Net Net Net 
Vessels Tons Vessels Tons Vessels Tons 
Registered Registered Registered 
No No. No. No. No. No. 
1956 

Newfoundland?................... 25220 2,817,282 6,024 3,045, 994 8,249 5,863,276 
Belluislandigg ec ceies dette onekae: 197 881, 762 80 244, 736 277 1,126,498 
Ot OGG rete icc oie e aches doprate 80 208, 290 186 _ 49,057 266 257,347 
Wormer Brooke tee ee eS 142 288, 435 509 613, 289 651 901, 724 
Rorbaux Dasgues.. s..c4e ce tibet: 21 8,530 868 456,078 889 464,608 
Shs d IG) ONS chen eee Gio oat ae 724 883 , 930 1,077 531, 779 1,801 1,415, 709 
Prince Edward Island?............ 57 88, 204 231 166,552 288 254, 756 
Gharicttepownlne. co essen ome 26 48, 883 142 119, 933 168 168, 816 
Nova: Scotiati eee eee 4,071 7,658, 482 6,575 4,048,517 10, 646 11, 706,999 
J DIES Oper tthe & cot SoOneeyD Lee A OOCEM OI 106 64, 830 336 598, 716 442 663, 546 

a BEY bts ce ee ean Neer eee. Reds OC 1,285 5,322, 826 866 1,008,385 2,151 6,331,211 
IN‘Ort hs VONCY seen nexus Rrnereeyrsie: 283 52, 666 1,845 804, 781 2,128 857, 447 
SVUNCVinne sess aaa ee ee ei 142 289 , 824 752 1,169, 857 894 1,459, 681 
NV armouthis foe re,. dake tec te 326 660, 942 245 28, 965 571 689, 907 
New Brunswick?.................. 4,353 2,097,529 3,318 1,331,184 7,671 3,428, 713 
WDalOust@ nection cutie .amte eres ins eka 48 125,975 43 61, 624 91 187,599 
Sam Johnie ait cr eireritoes aes 535 1,723,997 842 794,417 1,377 2,518,414 
Quechee? ys a eee 4,916 15,814, 435 14,019 13, 446, 429 18,935 29, 260, 864 
Montreal sc iscsi Here: beg oe ee 2,396 6, 196,363 4,326 5, 965, 535 6, 722 12,161, 898 
PorteAlired tone deca es 427 1,372,936 779 426, 130 1,206 1,799,066 
UGCA. .eet cee. aire oe ot hiei etter 803 3,238,415 Deal 2,488, 221 2,914 5,726, 636 
Sept Ties, chin tobias aatale 495 3,309,354 780 1, 292, 633 1275 4,601, 987 
’LFOIsO RAVI SECS ale acct oor 324 835, 586 2,634 1,481,948 2,958 2,317, 534 
Ontario? ei5.c ce. ener ee ae 7,938 17,225,351 12, 602 21,445,140 20,540 38,670,491 
Amiherst burger 51 93, 904 78 35,325 129 129, 229 
Cornwall. 72 eee ee 150 155, 819 360 444,290 510 600, 109 
Hort. Walliams: 2... ene eee 238 725,873 656 1,919,790 894 2,645, 663 
ELAM GOW ee ea a ee ie 893 3,261,879 432 451,716 1,325 3, 713,595 
Foin estonia | eee cae a eee oe 339 134, 581 786 987,782 25 1,122,363 
It Od Chita a ages ghteets ore did ok ee 138 400, 843 99 73,914 237 474, 757 
Michipicoten Harbour............ 55 202,392 94 387, 608 149 590,000 
di BYOU Cava ierenste aun eck ees Rte Nan He tte ey om 63 162,419 305 891,792 368 1,054, 211 
Porte Art Mune eye earthen erate 493 1,882,112 1,068 4,125,378 1,561 6,007, 490 
Port Colbormessc seein ce fee e ieee 580 933 , 452 601 1,523, 535 1,181 2,456, 987 
Port: Creditwer. as nlncce eee 275 717,078 464 566,416 739 1, 283, 494 
RTreSCOLlL tas. Helio ote 220 338, 658 520 1,130, 468 740 1,469, 126 
Sarmmia.gi a2 Aly Poke eee eect 545 986, 439 903 1,813,540 1,448 2,799,979 
Sault SteaiMariesenpe cer Gace sri 574 2,361,513 461 709,451 1,035 3,070, 964 
‘CR OVOLGLES 32 fs Sysco ee ae ee 113 255, 146 400 632, 433 513 887,579 
ToOrontOce Se hase oe eee ae 1,108 1,913,130 1,413 1,867, 756 Zook 3,780, 886 
Wand SOL sccm kh dee oie Ae cee 436 952,565 425 678, 859 861 1,631, 424 
Manitoba (Churchill).............. 49 177,127 10 4,701 59 181,828 
British Columbia?................. 11, 706 17, 226,690 45,861 31, 731,849 57,567 48,958,539 
Ghemaintis*s oe eh eee 444 686, 185 601 Sieiss 1,045 1,003,918 
INianialino et sree op ariente cea: S21 574, 410 5,219 8,323,791 5,546 8,898, 201 
New: Westminster. 9.4... science 734 1,416,217 3,150 1,572, 828 3, 884 2,989,045 
Odean Halls co 7tawsee packs eee: 42 191, 724 655 541, 816 697 733,540 
Port Al bernie sae. cheer ees 185 524, 156 782 307,094 967 831, 250 
PowelliRiventice wk cicss cee 238 271,934 3,102 812, 558 3,340 1,084, 492 
Princeskuuperts aancsin tee one 984 430, 993 1,363 607,041 2,347 1,038,034 
Vancouvers...a. ih we lo one eee 3, 648 7,785, 844 24,152 14,735,392 27,795 22,521,236 
Victoria 2iss4. ee wot. «eee: 2,517 4,495, 733 4,105 3,494, 860 6, 622 7,990,593 
Grand Totals, 1956........ 35,315 63,105,100 88,640 75,220,366 || 123,955 138,325,466 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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3.—Vessels Entered at each of the Principal Canadian Ports, 1956 and 1957—concluded 


In Foreign Service! In Coasting Service Totals 
Year, Province and Port 
Net Net Net 
Vessels Tons Vessels Tons Vessels Tons 
Registered Registered Registered 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1957 
Newfoundland?,.................. 2,066 2,753,580 8,822 4,606,376 11,188 75309, 956 
SETS: Ribbed shieq eli hee al 180 855, 617 119 309, 030 299 1,164, 647 
MNTIN fe Coats wat ek ore ied. nak 62 188,145 173 51,312 235 239,457 
BRU TOOK hncci 28 dts ccashineknn 109 257, 036 421 450, 997 530 708,033 
ea ort aux Basques,................ 32 32,139 897 467,441 929 499, 580 
Ua ee ne ea 814 904, 814 858 506, 979 1,672 1,411,793 
Prince Edward Island?............ 63 104, 905 254 144,875 317 249,780 
me Cnarlottetown.................... 32 64,347 142 101,023 174 165,370 
BURSON ics oe eel ek es 3,994 7,687,392 5,902 4,160,077 $, 896 11,847,469 
ReGen BE Es act. NS. 58 19,451 366 663 , 805 424 683 , 256 
1 Se ieee ae 1,318 5,575,941 767 869, 699 2,085 6, 445, 640 
meron mydney............. 22... 259 39,542 1,588 785 , 322 1, 847 824, 864 
OS ee a) 142 232,559 762 1,285, 435 904 1,517,994 
NS {oe ieee 301 658, 706 251 26, 933 552 685, 639 
New Brunswick?.................. 3, 702 2,089,931 3,038 1,247,917 6,740 3,307,848 
ESR A nee NR 56 140, 833 5 12,324 61 153, 157 
OS es er Oar eres 510 1, 656, 624 748 811, 858 1,258 2,468, 482 
MIE ne, cs he eel LAA. 5,025 16,534, 243 22,423 17,140, 283 27,448 33,674,526 
(A pe eae ati ca 2,319 6,090, 440 5,011 5,291, 268 7,330 11,381, 708 
MTOR. en, ee 431 1, 287, 239 712 519, 568 1,143 1,806, 807 
SENSORS 37 gn ee 781 3,344, 772 2,138 2,536, 152 2,919 5, 880, 924 
Ss. SREB. 578 3,815, 152 1,023 1,382, 647 1,601 5,197,799 
eet PAIGIOTES....8...4...5...8 330 755,058 2,473 1,351, 068 2, 803 2,106, 126 
ag Tie Seas aan ai a 8,313 17,161,690 13,417 19,448,569 21,730 36, 610, 259 
Clarkson (Amherstburg).......... 59 287, 850 202 321,358 261 609, 208 
UES OES al ee 112 118, 637 362 463,59 474. 582,146 
DeeGAriiAIn.....4............. 234 668, 731 711 2,074, 004 945 2,742,735 
1 TO atic erage a ng aa eee 906 3,330,570 738 810, 200 1, 644 4,140,770 
Lay nS helen lea een 165 132,472 909 941,053 1,074 1,073,525 
Seeeaes irrent..../............. 194 528, 569 183 141, 632 377 670, 201 
Michipicoten Harbour............ 69 267, 969 90 360, 680 159 628, 649 
TOTO NOLS Se ES eer aan an 65 174, 400 283 685, 676 348 860,076 
BRE PUC TS fore pe 839 1,250,771 921 3,179,158 1, 260 4,429,929 
BUA OLDOING, bok pid ek se ce es 486 853,378 521 1,148, 805 1,007 2,002, 183 
BG 334 495, 651 147 157,045 481 652, 696 
ES DOT SSE ONS Alig ee 211 389, 726 467 874, 589 678 1,264,315 
(| pt A et cel 477 984, 845 874 1, 642, 488 1,351 2,627,333 
Bault Ste. Marioc.................. 500 2,072,068 432 698, 858 932 2,770, 926 
AS Ee ea SPS 124 263, 213 409 591,402 530 854, 615 
Nic ee he T1237, 1,983,627 1,287 1, 662, 250 2,414 3, 645, 877 
a ada gl a a 553 1,144,383 404 552, 816 957 1,697,199 
"ee ae 48 193,029 2| 3,061 55 196,090 
a oa ans 48 193,029 4 2,189 52 195,218 
British Columbia?................. 11,841 19, 624, 782 48,135 26,338, 544 59,976 45, 963,326 
0 Le aes 445 687, 104 haelareep 427,529 ei22 1,114, 633 
eee 636 1,258,748 3,585 2,752,498 4,221 4,011, 246 
New Westminster................. 663 1,562,396 3,251 1,430, 667 3,914 2,993,063 
SS eas eee 32 149, 644 644 619, 591 676 769, 235 
ren eo ak 214 584, 208 790 332,759 1,004 916, 967 
Semel River... 6.60. foo. oe 207 266, 126 2,276 471,722 2,483 737, 848 
Prince Ef eee eae een ee Se ey 928 583, 738 1,286 528,321 2,214 1,112,059 
DR De th et Aa 3, 864 8,339, 888 19, 207 7,602, 449 23,071 15, 942,337 
Rene Meh a Ley oy 2,645 4,843,919 4,322 3,092,351 6, 967 7,936,270 
Grand Totals, 1957........ 35,352 66,149, 552 101,998 73,089, 702 137,350 139, 239, 254 
a ed ee ed 
1 Sea-going and inland international. 2 Includes small ports not shown separately. 
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4.—Cargoes at Canadian Ports Loaded or Unloaded from Vessels in Foreign Service, 
by Province, 1955-57 


Se ee he ee ee SS eee 


Province and Year Loaded Unloaded || Province, Territory and Year Loaded Unloaded 
tons tons tons tons 

Newfoundland— Ontario— 

LOSS hs eon ei ees reel: 3,194, 273 826, 047 POS DR cork seein some eee 6,359,084 | 20,944,184 

POG G Moe ee ae ee erent mre tele 3,420,060 739,768 JO5CTED oie ene 7,695,678 | 24,061,174 | 

LO 5 eek tase Orie onic este iene 3,413, 802 TEMAS TORTS Sore ote oecectare 7,030,697 | 238,676,856 
Prince Edward Island— Manitoba— 

TODD een oes eae 109, 272 47, 629 1955. foo. ee eee eae 388, 930 4,161 

LOBG ee eae. renee serene 88,811 87,531 [O56 eh eet Breit toma: 496, 200 2,524 

NOS (Rien ae ea 79, 666 84,062 1057 ee oe eer: 489, 733 18,811 
Nova Scotia— British Columbia— 

Redon ope Me eer ne ee, ee eas CRO 5,208,677 | 2,362,610 TOSS eRe ab toe Seon 8,428, 651 1,885,991 
TO5Gn elon Beane oe coe 5,962,146 | 2,848,847 TOS Get oc ee nee 9,745,052 2,518,386 - 
TOS (een ee ee tee 5,034,594 | 3,086,808 1057 eee cn oon 10, 805, 213 2,348,387 

New Brunswick— Yukon and N.W.T.— 
LOSS ee dee eee ahasiores 2,010,348 850, 620 TOSS ee a eee _ — 
TOS Gite te a oes Lene 2,004,310 866,031 1LO5G*) peti cc he eee eee _- — 
KL Y hate een tele nes aAie  cr es Oe 1,851, 967 806,971 1957 Reel eck re ee — 7,564 | 
Quebec— Totals— ; 
LOSS eee out Se Le eeeeee 13, 808,479 8,959,540 195522. eee ose eee 39,502,714 | 35,880,782 
TONGS ects cate aan gts co eee 19, 960, 875 9,430,051 1956.3 ee oer ee 49,373,132 | 40,554,312 
TOR re os eee he Oe 20,389, 821 8,036, 908 1957 SR eee 49,095,493 | 38,818,102 


WATER- BORNE CARGO LOADED AND UNLOADED AT 


EACH OF THE PRINCIPAL PORTS,1952 AND 1957 


(IN MILLIONS OF TONS) 
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Subsection 2.—Harbours 


Water transportation cannot be studied with any degree of completeness without 
taking into consideration the co-ordination of land and water transportation at many of 
the ports. Facilities provided to enable interchange movements include the necessary 
docks and wharves, some for passenger traffic but most of them for freight, warehouses 
for the handling of general cargo, and special equipment for such bulk freight as lumber, 


coal, oil and grain. Facilities may include cold storage warehouses, harbour railway 


and switching connections, grain elevators, coal bunkers, oil storage tanks and, in the 


chief harbours, dry dock accommodation. 


Eight of the principal harbours of Canada are administered by the National Harbours 


Board. Seven other harbours come under the supervision of the Department of Transport 


and are administered by commissions that include municipal as well as Federal Government 
appointees. In addition, there are about 300 public harbours that are under the direct 


_ supervision of the Department of Transport. These harbours are administered under rules 


and regulations approved by the Governor General in Council. Harbour masters have 


been appointed by the Minister of Transport for 131 of these harbours, their remuneration 


_ being paid from fees levied on vessels under the terms of the Canada Shipping Act. 


At most ports, in addition to the harbour facilities operated by the National Harbours 
Board or other operating commission, there are dock and handling facilities owned by 
private companies such as railway, pulp and paper, oil and Sugar industries. Ata number 
of ports there are also dry docks; these are dealt with separately at pp. 814-815. 


5.—Facilities of the Six Principal Harbours as at Dec. 31, 1957 


Norr.—The facilities at these ports include those under the control of other agencies as well as those of the 
National Harbours Board. 


a 


Item Halifax Saint John Quebec pase. Montreal | Vancouver 
ca ER ee 
Minimum depth of approach 


1h ESE Ae Gy ee Ge 51 30 Ss 35 35 40 
Harbour railway.............. miles 31 64 23 5 62 75 
Piers, wharves, jettiés, etc.... No. 88 33 4] 19 123 102 
Length of berthing........... ft. 85,445 18,710 33, 650 8, 690 58, 954 31,440 
Transit-shed floor space....... Bde it: 1,401,942 1,000,000 659, 600 255, 840 2,580, 408 1,450, 600 

old storage warehouse 

EAU EIL VA Soe clemson cu. ft.} 1,719,000 900, 000 500, 000 — 2,909, 200 3,031,417 
Grain Elevators— 

EEUU A ela coche bu. 4,152,500 3,000,000 4,000,000} 7,500,000 15, 162,000 21,000,000 

Loading rate........... bu. per hr. 90,000 150,000 90,000 40,000 530,000 320,000 
Floating crane capacity....... tons 80 652 75 — 90 85 

Coal dock storage capacity... “ 57,000 _ 215,000 300,000 | 1,415,000 — 
Oil tank storage capacity..... gal. | 192,584,000 | 27, 646,820 | 130,826,000 1,410,000 872,384,100 | 234,589,277 
1 Includes a 3,000,000-bu. grain-storage shed connected with the elevator. 2 Two 5-ton locomotive cranes 


and two electric Luffing cranes capable of lifting 180 (sugar) tons per hour are also available. 


National Harbours Board.—The National Harbours Board, a Crown corporation 
established in 1936, is charged with the administration and operation of the following 
properties: port facilities such as wharves and piers, transit sheds, grain elevators, cold 
storage warehouses, terminal railways, ete., at the harbours of Halifax, Saint John, 
Chicoutimi, Quebec, Trois Riviéres, Montreal, Vancouver, and Churchill; grain elevators 
at Prescott and Port Colborne; and the Jacques Cartier Bridge at Montreal. These 


facilities represent a capital investment of approximately $280,000,000. Current operating 
_ fevenues and expenditures are given in Table 30, pp. 830-831. 


Harbour Traffic.—The freight movement through a large port takes a number of 
different forms. The overseas movement of freight loaded on and unloaded from sea- 


going vessels frequently constitutes a surprisingly small part of the total. Usually the 


volume from coasting vessels is larger. There is, as well, the in-transit movement in 
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vessels that pass through the harbour without loading or unloading and the movement 
from one point to another within the harbour, which in many ports amounts to a large 
volume. It is not possible to obtain statistics of the total freight handled at all the ports 
and harbours of Canada because many of them are small and without the staff necessary 
to maintain detailed records. However, the National Harbours Board prepares an annual 
report of the water-borne cargo loaded and unloaded at the eight ports under its control. 


Six of these are the principal ports of Canada and the cargo handled at each is shown in © 


Table 6. The figures include freight carried by coasting and inland international as well 
as by sea-going shipping; they include all cargo loaded and unloaded, whether by facilities 
under the jurisdiction of the Board or at private docks and terminals. Cross-harbour 
movements, ballast (non-revenue), bunkers, ships’ stores, mail and passengers’ baggage 
are not included. 


6.—Principal Commodities in Water-Borne Cargo Loaded and Unloaded at Each of 
the Six Principal Ports, 1956 and 1957 


Nots.—Commodities totalling less than 50,000 tons in 1957 are not listed. 


1956 1957 
Port and Commodity ee a SE ee 
Inward Outward Total Inward Outward Total 
tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Montreal— 
Grane Gee eh ree sock 2,735,841 | 3,394,712 | 6,130,553 2,001, 840 1,997,272 | 3,999,112 
Petroleum olltuclien saeeaee err 349,502 | 2,036,881 2,386, 383 571,675 | 2,210,328 | 2,782,003 
Coal bituminousase en eee 1, 282,387 = 1, 282,387 1,378, 782 730 1,379,512 
Petroleum oil, crude............-- 1,621,571 315,347 1,936,918 1,100, 296 64, 810 1,165, 106 
Gasoline etree cee eae 177, 772 915,107 1,092, 879 217,084 878,772 1,095, 856 
Sugar era Wises see eee eer 393,942 3 393,945 380, 866 —_ 380, 866 
Tron or steel in billets, blooms, 

ingots, pigs, sheet, bars or slabs. 14,549 26, 882 41,431 143, 808 193, 126 336, 934 
Iron or steel. SCrapa..een. - see ee 975 172, 893 173, 868 —_— 292,712 292,712 
Cpsumi; Crude 4.cu ot cca tense 328,197 16, 650 344, 847 264, 405 19,180 283, 585 
Motor vehicles and parts.......... 41,136 42,215 83,351 233,651 45,192 278, 843 
Mlourwiheatier- sees serie arent — 320, 206 320, 206 96 262,090 262,186 
Asbestos and asbestos manufac- 

TUTCS. pte rle  e as oees 10,034 103 , 280 113,314 13, 247 127,989 141, 236 
Phosphavemock nema see ere 137, 658 4,424 142,082 128,061 7,535 135,596 
Petroleum oil, refined, n.o.p....... 56,916 101, 280 158, 196 28, 841 101,575 130, 416 
Chrome:0len. 0 teas ee re ero 46,495 18,990 65, 485 92,928 32,702 125, 630 
Grain products (mill products ex- 

cept wheat flour)... “eicamenn ts 46 159, 265 159,311 -- 120,274 120, 274 
Cement, common or Portland..... 394,027 154, 154 548,181 15,960 97,554 113,514 
Tron or steel, structural........... 145, 459 5,471 150, 930 98, 286 5,561 103, 847 
Tron or steel manufactures, n.0.p... 63,121 19,672 82, 793 71, 638 24, 538 96,176 
MUOLSDAT Ne eta eee 25, 950 25,490 51,440 47,555 43,413 90, 968 
Tron or steel band, bars, n.0.p:., 

hoop, plates, rods, sheets, skelp, 

Strip and! tinwplatOscccmm rae 167, 132 25,199 192,331 64,391 24, 894 89, 285 
Coal, anthracite... cccs2 cere oens 104, 727 2,833 107, 560 83, 567 3, 183 86, 750 
TTOMOLE eee ten os A Te eee 46,043 46,043 92,086 45,371 34,171 79, 542 
Machinery and parts (except agri- 

Cul€ural) ie usaweoeanee ote cee 27,466 24, 553 52,019 43 , 877 31,350 75,227 
Copper, refined, in bars, billets, 

cakes, cathodes, ingots or slabs. 2,734 52,503 55,237 — 74,070 74,070 
Tron or steel tubes, pipes and fit- 

tins Baayen eee) ae yh ee 3 294 11,406 68, 523 5,308 73, 831 
IM OLASSOSi ce cate tooc ses eiree eaetnsoies 73,158 18,549 91,707 49, 876 22,411 72,287 
Lumber (planks, boards and floor- 

ing) and square timber.......... 16, 623 55,151 71,774 11,710 56,489 68,199 
Asphalt and asphalt manufactures. 73 31,608 31,681 364 66, 842 67,206 9 

Chl Ee RR Dek Cee See mets tic eae 58,420 90 58,510 60,110 61 60,171 
Glass and glass manufactures..... TE FAB} 5,203 80,416 52, 290 2,736 55,026 
Copper and copper manufactures, 

OAD ic Ro Oe 2,204 10, 267 12,471 655 53,276 53,931 
Weeetables ,driedssacte iar 1,251 28, 506 29,757 2,093 50, 944 53,037 


Totals, Commodities over 
50,009 tons in 1957........ 


Totals, All Commodities.... 


a 
f 


8,411,734 | 8,133,721 | 16,545,455 || 7,271,846 6,951,088 | 14,222,934 


9,284,346 | 9,144,489 | 18,428,835 | 8,071,509 7,789,275 | 15,860,784 


ee en ON |e See 
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6.—Principal Commodities in Water-Borne Cargo Loaded and Unloaded at Each of 
the Six Principal Ports, 1956 and 1957—continued 


1956 1957 
Port and Commodity 
Inward Outward Total Inward Outward Total 
tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Vancouver— 
FO TA fe oe — 3,594,564 | 3,594,564 — 4,092,426 | 4,092,426 
Oe Ene Ee) a 794,011 9,858 803, 869 902,107 140,815 | 1,042,922 
__ I,ogs, masts, piling, pitprops, poles, 

posts, spars and ties (railway)..| 1,011,445 146, 638 1,158,083 880, 499 156, 689 1,037, 188 
Petroleum oil, crude.............. — 887,154 887,154 —_ 1,018, 849 1,018, 849 
Lumber (planks, boards and floor- 

ing) and square timber......... 743 , 208 369, 401 1,112, 609 507, 284 393, 819 901, 103 
Petroleum‘oil, fuel... .....5.....6. 414,756 5383, 545 948,301 228, 854 530, 954 759, 808 
SSCL pga gree gin ee een 36, 299 499,917 536, 216 18,699 494,042 512,741 

MereBOWwOOU toe he _ 181,529 181,529 — 230,517 235,517 
MrosdpUlps ottalel....: kee eeke» 292,971 33,342 326,313 217,194 9,367 226,561 
Cement, common or Portland..... 181,172 20,575 201, 747 211,395 11,816 223,211 
Pui WHERE tee et re 130 254, 903 255, 033 1 221,786 221, 787 
Motor vehicles and parts.......... 113,877 47,549 161, 426 150, 808 56,111 206, 919 
Prorauel:.). bees, 1.) Nene — 195,352 195,352 — 198, 233 198, 233 
Iron or steel tubes, pipe and fittings 194,328 54, 969 249, 297 148,716 3,201 151, 987 
Paper, NOWSprint.... 2... oi Toc... 158, 454 6,527 159,981 136,597 9,989 146, 586 
Redes, DIGUMINOUS..... 04... ...<... 26,968 71,034 98,002 25,993 76,214 102, 207 
Machinery and parts (except agri- ; 

moar) )s Cas Pie oe 32, 600 36,089 68, 689 41,404 49,511 90,915 
Iron or steel band, bars, n.o. p., 

hoops, plates, rods, sheets, skelp, 

Birip and. tin plate......2..0..... 102, 882 2,766 105, 648 83,309 2,965 86, 274 
LODE OS Sy de pune 2 ees er re 73,671 67, 542 141, 213 31,011 48,812 79, 823 
BeMeE TW: fre 3e st 100, 204 _ 100, 204 71,411 a 71,411 
ae Be eg ER a 18,441 7,762 26, 203 51,976 3,943 55,919 
MoneMICAS, 1.02D.e eececc cece... 28,935 19,128 48,063 31,397 23,494 54, 891 
Asbestos and asbestos manufac- 

RET OR Cott PME. SPR IRC ay 25, 209 10, 688 35, 897 33, 802 19,555 BoreoT 
Ores and concentrates, n.o.p....... 80,310 14,161 94,471 49, 448 1,910 51,358 

Totals, Commodities over 
50,000 tons in 1957......... 4,421,871 | 7,064,993 | 11,489,864 || 3,821,905 | 7,809,088 11, 621, 993 
Totals, All Commodities....| 5,295,893 | 8,065,411 | 13,361,304 4,595,183 | 8,527,317 | 13,122,500 

Halifax— 

Petroleum oil, crude.............. 1, 780,032 — 1,780,032 || 2,370,640 — 2,370, 640 

MIS UEAU CTU GO ois otk Cave cuba ehb's « —_— 1, 290, 756 1,290,756 _ 1,390,568 | 1,390,568 
euroloum. oil, fuel................ 523, (32 869, 635 1,393,367 369, 589 960, 631 1,330, 220 
Remuneration 307, 740 264, 708 572,448 160, 269 300, 922 461,191 
ier leo Spain Seite Fikene etait! 4,121 609, 494 613,615 — 335,345 335, 345 
PeeP RIDE. bro Fics ca che, 120 98,552 98,672 145 88, 032 88,177 
Motor vehicles and parts.......... 38, 923 13,586 52,509 (PROSE 15, 753 87,980 
Fish (including shellfish dried, 

pickled, salted or smoked)...... 25, 464 60, 252 85,716 25,591 60, 632 86, 223 

Totals, Commodities over 
50,000 toms im 1957......... 2,689,152 | 3,206,983 | 5,887,115 || 2,998,461 | 3,151,883 | 6,150,344 
Totals, All Commodities. ...| 3,134,516 | 3,716,380 | 6,850,896 3,399,259 | 3,585,053 | 6,984,312 

Quebec— 
meerpiouty oil, fiiel................ 939, 760 33, 846 973, 606 951,907 37,897 989, 804 
SS a ee ir a 773, 353 -— 773 , 353 766,341 20 766,361 

SHE is oni ee 321,535 521,309 842, 844 232,788 270, 867 503, 655 
a RPE GR sia ae a 371, 564 11,028 382,592 363, 284 14, 267 377,001 
Coal, bituminous................. 241,067 192 241, 259 241,766 432 242,198 
Paper, howsprint.................. 4,030 138, 734 142,764 — 157,331 157,331 
Ores and coneentrates, n.o.p....... — 166, 415 166, 415 — 145,384 145,384 
Cement, common or Portland..... 113,981 109, 839 223, 820 23, 405 72,214 95,619 
MTR OS. rk eos eed. es — 28, 724 28, 724 1,104 52,412 53,516 

estos and asbestos manufac- 

DME EN. 5 ERE ye rch. | eg — 161,519 161,519 12 188, 443 188,455 

Totals, Commodities over 
50,000 tons im 1957......... 2,765,290 | 1,171,606 | 3,936,896 || 2,580,607 939,267 | 3,519,874 
Totals, All Commodities....| 2,987,331 | 1,293,915 | 4,281,246 2,708,715 | 1,033,461 | 3,742,176 


SS | | | | py | gs | eee 
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6.—Principal Commodities in Water-Borne Cargo Loaded and Unloaded at Each of 


the Six Principal Ports, 1956 and 1957—concluded 


Port and Commodity 


Total 


Inward 


1957 


Outward 


Trois Rivieres— 
Pulp wood Sey viatan ees tre serititrere Soins 
Cre NiteRy ARES oe CO m CINE Grok co aE 
@oale bic uminolsmeee. sere 
Petroleumuoil, Lucie. sees 
iPaAperanewsprilvepes. +. ene eeiae .- 
Gasoline resale Meee on. 4 Re ees 


Totals, Commodities over 
50,000 toms im 1957......... 


1, 663, 547 
955, 143 
260, 185 
311,462 
158, 878 

63,053 


3,412, 268 


1,699, 706 
312,360 
416,191 
265, 676 


62,584 


2,756,517 


300, 960 


3,808 
185,574 


490, 342 


1,699, 706 
613,320 
416,191 
269, 484 
185, 574 

62,584 


3,246, 859 


Totals, All Commodities.... 


Saint John— 

Grain yor Bt Se eRe CRB 
Petroleumaoiltucline. cose re 
Sligar p.rawssnsewees eer eres 
Gasoline ws. yes occ. oS es Oe 
iPapersnewspliltsnacs csr esate: 
Oil cake and oil-cake meal........ 
Motor vehicles and parts.......... 
ilowr, EW eater. i seh ee. ee ke 
Lumber, (planks, boards and floor- 

ing) and square timber.......... 


859, 660 
468,051 
229,340 
205, 727 
103, 000 
100, 203 
60,357 
88,368 


90,216 


428,078 
212,110 
179,446 


504, 279 
39,023 
32, 109 

140,994 


504, 281 
467,101 
212,110 
211,555 
140,994 
97,276 
92,712 
88, 533 


53, 963 


Totals, Commodities over 
50,000 toms im 1957......... 


Totals, All Commodities. ... 


1956 
Inward Outward 

tons tons 

1,663,547 _— 
454,581 500, 562 

260, 185 — 
302,036 9,426 
— 158,878 

63 , 053 — 
2,743, 402 668, 866 
2,845, 098 760,336 
109 859, 551 
430, 708 37,343 

229,340 — 
180,006 258 (21 
— 103,000 
— 100, 203 
46,060 14,297 
— 88,368 
7,990 82, 226 
894,213 1,310, 709 
1,295,858 | 1,761,393 


2, 204, 922 


3,057,251 


895,120 


1,213, 411 


973,495 


1,455,452 


1,868,525 


2,668,863 


Dry Docks.—The Department of Public Works of the Federal Government owns 
five dry docks—one at Kingston, Ont., two at Lauzon, Que., and two at Esquimalt, B.C.— 
and operates all except the one at Kingston which is under lease to the Canadian Ship- 


building and Engineering Company of Kingston. 
temporarily under the administration of the Department of National Defence. 


The old Esquimalt dry dock is 


Each of 


the large dry docks at Lauzon and Esquimalt can be divided for use of small vessels; the 
larger Lauzon dock cost approximately $4,500,000 and the larger Esquimalt dock approxi- 


mately $7,000,000. 


%7.—Dimensions of Dry Docks Owned by the Federal Government 


Location Length 
ft. 
Lauzon, Que., Champlain............- 1,150.0 
auzonti Quewelonnceencs | het terrae 600.3 
Esquimalt, B.C. (old dock).......... 450.01 
Bisquima ttc: Cetus ah mere tions iba 
Kingscon Ont. cet cist aa ae 370.0 


1 Face of caisson to vertical face at head, 481.0 ft.; length of pad on which keel blocks rest, 403.5 ft. 
3 Under lease to Canadian Shipbuilding and Engineering Company, 


keel blocks at H.W. 10 ft., tide 26.1 ft. 
Kingston. 


Width at— Depth of Rise of Tide 
Water Ce aa 
Coping | Bottom | Entrance on Sill Spring | Neap 
ft. Lue Ihe rue ite 
120.0 105.0 120.0 | 40.0 H.W 18 ae 
100.0 59.5 620 ple Zon eel ows 18 13.3 
90.0 41.0 65.0 | 28.8 H.W.2 | 7to 10] 3to8 
149.0 126.0 135.0 | 40.0 H.W 7to 10] 3to8 
55.0 47.0 5D. Ol 16.0 1cW, ~— — 
2 Over 
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8.—Dimensions and Cost of Dry Docks Subsidized under the Dry Docks 
Subsidies Act 1910 


Depth 
Location Length Width Total Cost Subsidy 
Si 
ie ft. ite $ 

DEM SWOOUUNO. Ly ORGso bse ra eee, 518.3 56.0 14 190, 783 1 

auingwood No.2, Ont.2.). oo... s6ssicedee oes 412.0 95.0 16 339, 152 1 
memareeANon UY Ont iancdit echoes oe belts Clot cule uke 708.08 77.5 16 1, 258,050 1 
Montreal, Que. (floating dock), 

Wake no), KO ONNGUTNE Gs gee tts Sots ck oe cick sce dee 601.0 98.0 38 3,000,000 A 
MEOH Neh te Rai eee es <  okhce. cnauks a. Le157a8 131.5 40.3 | 5,500,000 | 43 p.c. for 35 years 
North Vancouver, B.C. (floating dock)........ 556.5 98.0 284 2,500,000 | 44 p.c. for 35 years 
a ee eee 

1 Subsidy payments have been completed. 2 Now converted to slip. 3 Position of caisson may 
be altered to provide a maximum working length of 720 ft. 4 Over sill (H.W.). 


Subsection 3.—Canals 


The canals and canalized waters of Canada under the jurisdiction of the Department 
of Transport comprise a series of waterways providing navigation for 1,875 miles inland 
from salt water. The canals included under the two classifications—main or primary 
canals and subsidiary or secondary canals—are listed in Table 9 with their locations, 
lengths and lock complement. In addition to these, the federal Department of Public 
Works administers the St. Andrews Lock (length, width and draught, respectively, 215, 
45 and 17 feet) on the Red River at Selkirk, Man., and the lock at Poupore, Que. A few 
small locks are operated by provincial authorities. 


During 1957, 37,230,349 tons of freight and 29,436 vessels passed through the canals 
as compared with 40,016,565 tons of freight and 32,865 vessels during 1956. In addition 
to freight and passenger vessels, thousands of pleasure craft are locked through the canals. 
Vessels locking at Sault Ste. Marie during 1957 carried 96,360 passengers aS compared 
with 121,151 in 1956. | 


Revenue from canals during the year ended Mar. 31, 1958, amounted to $1,984,717, 
of which $1,444,296 was derived from rentals for hydraulic and land privileges and wharfage. 
In the previous fiscal year the total revenue was $1,790,202 with rentals and wharfage 
- amounting to $1,349,989. 


9.—Lengths of Channels and Dimensions of Locks under the Control of the 
Department of Transport, as at July 1, 1958 


Locks 
Length |——— 
Name Location of Minimum Dimensions 
Channel No. |—— 
Length | Width | Depth 
miles ft. ft. ft. 
Main Route Canals 
St. Lawrence and Great 
akes— 

Biachine.............. Montrealito, Machiness:ss5..) ees... 8.74 5 270 45 14 
Soulanges............. Cascades Point to Coteau Landing....... 14.67 5 280 46 14 
momwall............. Cornwall to closure dyke................. 3.50 4 270 43.67 14 
i LOC OISME OINtbasniece te tte es Oe cee 1.14 1 860 80 PH 
Welland Ship......... Port Weller, Lake Ontario, to Port 

Colborne alia kes Hiri ei cates srnelccos 27.60 8 859 80 BY IF 
Sault Ste. Marie.... “ St. Mary’s Rapids, Sault Ste. Marie...... 1.38 1 900 60 18.25 
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9.—Lengths of Channels and Dimensions of Locks under the Control of the 
Department of Transport, as at July 1, 1958—concluded 


Length 
Name Location of 
Channel 
miles 
Subsidiary Canals or 
Branches 
@snsol Canal jae a ees Canso Causewayse Nuss. nsu cee emcee 0.70 
Atlantic Ocean to Bras 
d’Or Lakes— 
Stel Sters togsrrase to els St. Peters Bay to Bras d’Or Lakes, Cape 
Bretonw Ne Siwcesndowon eee ans osteo 0.50 
Richelieu River— 
St Ours: sero ee St OursMQue cnc coca cee mp eeaie 0.12 
Ghamblyiar as somecet Chambly tovStiJohns,.Quevw..ceeae ee 11.78 
Ottawa and Rideau 
Rivers— 
Ste; AUNG ace ncstiels Junction of St. Lawrence and Ottawa 
1 Bs de) yo aR i ee Oo TE ene OS Ger 0.12 
@arillonsyatee een oe Carillon Rapids, Ottawa River.......... 0.94 
Grenville? cts Long Sault Rapids, Ottawa River........ 5.94 
RCSA HAAS least ator Ottawa to Kingstoniie.no.e -ceer ae 123.53 
Rideau Lake to Perth (Tay Branch)..... 6.82 
Lake Ontario to 
Georgian Bay— 
[rents 2 wa Sees ee Trenton to Peterborough lock, Peter- 
borought canes cans ad ea ee ene 88.74 
Peterborough lock to Swift Rapids.... fooval 
Swift Rapids to Big Chute............... 8.00 
Big Chute to PortiSeverly.....ccesee es > 8.11 
Sturgeon Lake to Lindsay (Scugog 
Branch)... eee dades keene moe. 10.00 
Lindsay to Port Perry (Scugog Branch). . 25.00 
MUR Wels. Behe csche trees Isthmus of Murray, Bay of Quinte....... Meigs 
Total tee. Lee. Sea eee 490.57 


Locks 
Minimum Dimensions: 
No. |———-—- 
Length; Width | Depth 
ft. EG. ft 
1 820 80 28 
1 300 47.4 17 
1 339 45 2 
9 1207 ON) 28525 6.5 
1 200 45 9 
2 200 45 9 
5 200 45 9 
47 134 33 als 
2 134 33 5.5 
18 175 33 81 
24 134 33 : 
1 100 25 6 
1 142 33 6 
— — — 4.5 
— _ — 8.52 


1 Notice must be given by vessels of more than 6-foot draught. 


of 243 feet. 


2 With Lake Ontario at elevation 


10.—Traffic through Canadian Canals, by Nationality of Vessel, Navigation Seasons 1948-57 


Nore.—Figures include duplications where vessels use two or more canals. Figures from 1886 are available 
in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1902 edition. 


United States 


Registered 
Tonnage 


i i | | | | | 


Canadian 
Navigation 
Season Vessels ee Vessels 
No. No. No. 

[94S SSR Rote aaa he 19,859 | 19,723,768 | 2,455 
19AG Ey piceaiaictenierate near 21,724 | 20,773,881 | 2,159 
19509 bak en Geen: 21,179 | 21,989,263 | 2,785 
LOD Ne ences Bree aretorame 22,141 | 22,951,468 | 2,993 
LOS Dear We hin heen eee 22,565 | 25,608,373 | 3,081 
1953 ara cal Sou mekee See 23,378 | 27,845,139 | 2,984 
OSA ama AA: ASPes tas Des 21,066 | 25,303,262 | 3,145 
105 bse eee ee ca ees 22,758 | 27,709,232 | 3,950 
LOS GRSeho eas bo eters: 27,473 | 31,019,188 | 3,776 
19ST e acto ee ae 24,191 | 27,726,358 | 3,324 


1 Included with Canadian vessels. 


3,999,472 
3,011,023 
3,175,566 
3,987, 700 
3,686, 781 


3,777,571 
3,245, 555 
3,798, 290 
3,675,511 
3, 802, 909 


United Kingdom Other 
Registered - Registered 
Vessels Tonnage Vessels Tonnage 

No. No. No. No. 
1 1 329 220, 067 
1 1 336 249,015 
1 1 456 338, 636 
1 1 414 309, 972 
1 1 676 514, 224 
1 1 1,201 919, 875 
1 1 1,081 893,778 
200 132, 858 1, 264 1,044, 774 
267 186,978 | 1,349 1,141, 259 
332 gat 2040181. So 1,364, 205 

+ 


i] 
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11.—Freight Traffic through Canadian vpeiaes by Origin of Cargo, Navigation Seasons 
1948- 


Nore.—Figures include duplications where cargoes pass through two or more canals. Figures from 1886 are 
available in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1902 edition. 


LLL LL 


Canada United States United Kingdom Other Total 
Saree, P.C. of PEC of EC EC 
eason A Os C10 Ci of Ao OF 

Tons Total Tons Total Tons Total Tons Total Tons 
a eae 11,169,714 47.4 12,389,599 52.6 1 4 1 1 23,559,313 
ae 14, 800, 509 60.7 9,573, 243 39.3 1 1 1 1 24,373,752 
UE RE ee ee 15,138,009 65.2 12,301,067 44.8 1 i i 1 27,439,076 
a ee 16,004, 284 54.6 13,320, 750 45.4 1 1 1 1 29,325,034 
2 ee ea 17, 245,051 55.0 14, 109, 088 45.0 a 1 1 1 31,354, 139 
Me ee ATG. ae cat 18,464,479 55.3 14,908,585 44.7 : : 1 1 33,373,064 
USL 2 See eee 17, 237, 542 57.3 12, 833, 159 42.7 1 1 1 1 30,070,701 
EEE SIR Se cca 20,002,540 57.4 14,177,878 40.7 120,827 0.3 572,953 1.6 34, 874, 198 
eter wate ATUE wicncos. gtk 24, 698,001 61.7 14,457,217 36.1 106,448 0.3 754,899 1.9 40,016, 565 
eee. PHB aetll 21,459, 552 57.6 15,021,930 40.3 151,550 0.4 | 597,317 156 37, 230,349 


1 Included with United States. 


12.—Tonnage of Products Carried by Canal, classified by Commodity Group, Navigation 
Season 1957 


Nore.—Figures include duplications where cargoes pass through two or more canals. 


a ce 


Manu- 
Agricultural} Animal factures Forest Mineral 
Canal Products Products and Mis- Products Products Total 
cellaneous 

tons tons tons tons tons tons 
MaulG Ste. Maries, 6.0.05. 6 secececccn 705,385 26 838, 252 2,100 238, 937 1,784, 700 
STC UST ie a Se Pe i 5,053, 914 23, 735 4,271,594 561,216 | 12,462,079 22,372, 538 
St. Lawrence River................. 3,522,592 15, 932 3,237,210 522,508 4, 893, 250 12,191,492 
meichelieou River................:... — — 109, 213 — Selbs 112,366 
MeN DAs CY PRT te i ae 333 1,425 468 1,875 540 4,641 
BRETAV er ee TS ae “> Ronis en at — — 190 — 600 790 
Meme ivor oo 8 A. — — 240 — 356, 400 356, 640 
ats eee ey — — 39 195 5,610 5, 844 
MP ete. — — 74 — — 74 
Oe a 253 1,931 2, 662 622 1 5,469 
eee 18,310 13,031 277 , 237 22,981 64, 236 395,795 
4M ee ee 9,300,787 56, 080 8,737,179 1,111,497 | 18,024,806 37,230,349 


13.—Freight Traffic through Canadian Canals, by Direction and Origin, Navigation 
Season 1957 with Totals for 1954-57 


Norr.—Figures include duplications where cargoes pass through two or more canals. 


Seema 


From Canadian From Canadian From United States | From United States! 
to to to to 
Canal Canadian Ports United States Ports! | United States Ports! Canadian Ports 
Up Down Up Down Up Down Up Down 
tons tons tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Sault Ste. Marie........... 457,231 890, 953 415 261,313 57, 609 2,656 111,395 3,128 
Welland SHIPS StS Gas bo. 1,103,876) 4,790,463] 3,391,813 94,572 611,661} 1,295,918 33, 322}11, 050, 913 
St. Lawrence River........ 1,931,073] 4,593,611] 2,775,122 147, 804 210, 876 333, 659 171,726] 2,027,621 
Richelieu River........... 58, 840 8,251 26, 589 — a _— — 18, 686 
meewners................. 1,389 3, 200 — 52 — — _ — 
DRESS’. 5 oe Sicas OAs ee 600 190 — —_— — _ —_ — 
Ottawa River............. 180} 356,460 — — — — — — 
a eeeeee 154 5,690 —_ — —_ —_ —_ — 
i 11 63 — —_ — — — — 
me. Andrews............... 2,852 2,617 —- — — — — — 
i S 170, 222 109, 868 11,350 50, 049 6,315 1,970 46,021 — 
eee ee ee 3,726, 428/10, 761,366! 6, 205,283 553, 790 886, 461| 1,634, 203 362, 464/13, 100,348 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 818. 
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13.—Freight Traffic through Canadian Canals, by Direction and Origin, Navigation 
Season 1957 with Totals for 1954-57—concluded 


Traffic by Direction} Origins of Cargo Total Cargo 


Canal d 
Up Down | Canada | United | 1957 1956 1955 1954 
tons tons tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Saultzstem Viarle ce cake vers 626,650] 1,158,050} 1,620, 438 164, 262|| 1,784,700] 2,989,278) 2,201,075] 2,607,968 


9, 738, 698] 12, 633, 840/]22, 372, 538] 23,066, 261/20, 893, 572)17,514, 258 


5, 140, 672}17, 231, 866 
9,291, 789| 2,899, 703|/12, 191, 492]13, 499, 698/11, 446, 620) 9, 637,034 


WellandeShipsc. o-oo. 
5,088, 797| 7,102,695 


St. Lawrence River....... 


RicheliewtRiver... sa... 85, 429 26,937 67,091 45,275) 112,366 98, 963 97,130} 109,488 
Ste beterse rr nos eae 1,389 3, 252 4,589 52 4,641 1,700 6, 783 3,231 
Miarayeet Blac costes a2 600 190 790 = 790 = 667 272 
Ottawa yEiver. ate se 180| 356,460) 356,640 cae 356,640} 283,500} 206,525) 190,810 
IRC nee Moe, bean oat 154 5, 690 5, 844 = 5, 844 399 413 1,490 
IUONUS fan amp Sep hopped 11 63 74 = . 74 289 102 170 | 
Sti Andrews! +42. ict 2,852 2,617 5, 469 — 5, 469 8,082 8,112 6,030 
(CAWOns sc deBaaciosstunaoar 233,908] 161,887} 180,090) 215,705) 395,795 68,395 13, 199 al 
Motalser eee 11, 180, 642] 26, 049, 707/21, 271, 512/15, 958, 837/37, 230, 349) 40, 016, 565 34,874, 198/30, 070, 701 


ee a SE Se 2 


1 Figures for the United States include small amounts of traffic from other foreign countries. 


The figures in Tables 12 and 13 include duplications where the same freight passes | 
through two or more canals, but in Table 14 duplications in the traffic passing through 
the St. Lawrence and Welland Ship Canals and the Canadian lock at Sault Ste. Marie 
have been eliminated wherever possible. 

Grain trans-shipped at Georgian Bay, Lake Erie, or other ports above Montreal is 
treated as new cargo and as most of this grain has passed through either the Canadian 
or United States locks at Sault Ste. Marie there are still duplications in the data because 
of this treatment. These duplications cannot be avoided when net totals for the Canadian 
canals are computed because it is impossible to ascertain which lock at Sault Ste. Marie 
was used by the grain reloaded at Port Colborne, Ont., or other trans-shipping port. 


14.—St. Lawrence-Great Lakes Traffic Using St. Lawrence, Welland Ship and 


Sault Ste. Marie Camals, 1957 
Up- Down- 
Canals Used bound bound Total 
Freight Freight 
tons tons tons 
Traffic using Canadian St. Lawrence-Great Lakes System....... 7,320,875 21,593,051 28, 913, 926 
Sia wrence only ito tome etter ete Bie pie en cretye ays or ace ae 1,715, 246 3,518, 526 5, 228,772 
Se beh aacomnol WWE INCLISNaI). Sock ec ons cuaeaggdouccosdecoscaccus 3,299, 462 3, 184, 752 6,484, 214 
St. Lawrence, Welland Ship and Sault Ste. Marie.................. 63, 671 55,157 118, 828 
Wolland- Ship only <4. oi hos. Nemes aes edad saleers veda pn sere yar 1,679,517 13, 736, 723 15, 416, 240 
Welland Ship and Sault Ste. Marie..............-.5-5----+++--+--:- 98,022 255, 234 353, 256 
Salt Stes Wario Only | sstnc. veer citer hte tenar hs eririge ern routs 464,957 847, 659 1,312,616 
Traffic using United States Locks at Sault Ste. Marie only....... 12,378, 632 97,628, 898 110,007,530 
TINO EAIS oo Beck ee oe ae CE ee aera eer art ene 19,699,507 | 119,221,949 138, 921, 456 


be a Se 


Traffic through the Sault Ste. Marie canals, Canadian and American, has been 
approximately twice as heavy as the traffic through the Panama Canal during the latest 


ten years for which records are available. 


Canal traffic has varied from 20,484,000 tons 
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in 1932, which was less than the Panama traffic, to 111,792,230 tons in 1957. The dominant 
traffic from a tonnage aspect is iron ore which fluctuated from a low of 3,607,000 tons 
in 1932 to a high of 98,657,591 tons in 1953. In 1955 this tonnage amounted to 89,396,865, 
but dropped to 86,509,714 in 1957, 


Soft coal has usually been second in volume to iron ore, increasing from 8,676,297 
tons during the 1949 season to 13,301,048 tons in 1950 ; volume in succeeding years amounted 
to 7,397,623 tons in 1954, 9,053,769 tons in 1955, 10,238,048 tons in 1956 and 8,970,640 
tons in 1957. 


Although wheat ranks third in tonnage, its value over the past quarter-century has 
been greater generally than that of either iron ore or coal. Other grains have been about 
one-quarter to one-fifth of the wheat tonnage and a smaller ratio of the value. 


The Panama Canal.—The Panama Canal was opened to commercial traffic on 
_ Aug. 15, 1914, and has since been a waterway of great importance to the ports of British 
Columbia, from which vessels leave direct for United Kingdom and other European ports 
throughout the year. As an alternative route to that of the transcontinental railway 
lines, this water passage is of vital importance in the solution of the bulk transportation 
problems of the Continent. During World War I the great expectations based upon the 
opening of the Canal were not realized because of the scarcity of shipping. However, 
with the postwar decline in ocean freight rates, an increase in traffic between Canada’s 
Pacific ports and Europe took place and, while the proportion carried in vessels of Canadian 
registry was comparatively small, the cargo tonnage nevertheless assumed considerable 
proportions. During World War II the volume of Canadian traffic through the Canal 
was again reduced but has since increased considerably. A distinctive feature of this 
traffic is that most of the tonnage westbound is destined for Canadian West Coast ports, 
while only a small percentage of the freight originating on the West Coast is unloaded in 
Eastern Canada. 


15.—Traffic to and from the East and West Coasts of Canada via the Panama Canal, 
Years Ended June 30, 1949-58 


5 Norre.—Figures from 1921 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1938 
~ edition. 


Originating on— Destined for— Originating on— Destined for— 
Year Year ee 

West East West East West East West East 

Coast Coast Coast Coast Coast Coast Coast Coast 
long tons | long tons | long tons long tons long tons | long tons | long tons long tons 
W949 :...... 2,298,492 | 188,506 | 154,524 145,477 || 1954...... 4,153,577 | 398,778 | 402,335 230, 295 
50.5... 2,707,047 | 185,076 | 226,673 143,395 || 1955...... 4,109,456 | 301,450 | 427,825 808, 585 
MOL. 5s... 2,910,246 | 240,904 | 372,534 | 142,741 |] 1956...... 3,636,245 | 362,740 | 601,345 313, 440 
HvO2....... 3,644,888 | 287,872 | 281,960 114,319 || 1957...... 3,501,015 | 470,115 | 760,142 194, 225 


ayo3....... 3,560,925 | 532,810 | 341,548 | 219,567 || 1958...... 4,577,256 | 334,385 | 632,385 210,485 
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16.—Commercial Traffic through the Panama Canal, Years Ended June 30, 1949-58 _ 


‘ Norr.—Figures from 1915 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1938 
edition. 


Ne eS SE eee 
_———————————————— MT lL. 


Atlantic to Pacific Pacific to Atlantic Totals 
Year 
Cargo Cargo Cargo 
Vessels Tonnage Vessels Tonnage Vessels Tonnage 

No. long tons No. long tons No. long tons 
1949 06 2p der eltyeiah: kee ee ene 2,387 9,899,088 2,406 15,406,070 4,793 25,305, 158 
TODO Mepeetrirait icticle eee era anmmeryere 2,689 9, 483, 863 2,759 19,388,430 5,448 28, 872,293 
TORT ee iiss sMAROR tt eR coon 2,784 11,132,472 2,809 18,940, 550 5,593 30,073,022 
O52 pee Oa 55 eta ecm aateny note oes 3, 184 15,128,995 3,340 18,481,514 6,524 33,610, 509 
TQ5S ie, Saket alone Renee mine ety ses 3, 674 17,329,066 3,736 18, 766, 283 7,410 36,095,349 
gS Se ea dec ied ied neces SE SATS 3, 852 18,377, 724 3,932 20,717,348 7,784 39,095,067 
LOD Dita ae ber cet eno aoe eee as 4,002 18,419,006 3,995 22,227,295 7,997 40, 646, 301 
OGY coy CaN & aw mille, Renan ae 8 SE Ao BS 4,133 21, 286,036 4,076 23 , 833 , 006 8,209 45,119,042 
LOST. arnPucew tile: Heplgsss sea tek 4,495 25,429, 848 4,084 24,272,357 8,579 49,702,200 
1958) tein: = re ee ein On areree tor. 4,599 22, 843,301 4,588 25,281,508 9,187 48, 124, 809 


Subsection 4.—Marine Services of the Federal Government 


The services covered in this Subsection deal with aids to navigation, including the 
maintenance of the St. Lawrence River Ship Channel, steamship inspection, pilotage 
service, sea-faring personnel and the operations of the Canadian National (West Indies) 
Steamships Limited. 


Aids to Navigation.—Included under aids to navigation are the lighthouses and the 
whole system of marine danger signals on the East and West Coasts of Canada, on Hudson 
Bay and Strait, the St. Lawrence River and Gulf, the Mackenzie River and Arctic passages, 
the inland rivers and lakes, and at the entrances to harbours—a very extensive system 
designed to provide safe navigation in all Canadian waters. In addition, a pilotage service 
ig maintained in waters where navigation is difficult; this service is described at p. 822. 
A further aid to safe navigation is found in the chains of radio signal and direction-finding 
stations described under Radio Services in Chapter XIX, pp. 859-860. Lists of aids to 
navigation, with the exception of very minor ones, are published by the Department of 
Transport. 


17.—Marine Danger Signals Maintained in Canada, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1957 and 1958 


Nore.—In addition to the aids to navigation listed, approximately 9,300 unlighted buoys, balises, dolphins 
and beacons are maintained. Lists of marine danger signals maintained from 1929 are given in the corresponding 
table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1941 edition. 


Type of Signal 1957 1958 Type of Signal 1957 1958 

No. No. No. No. 
hightsc} ick core Mite ees 3,082 3, 162 Hand'fog horns s* seats: oe ee 122 125 
Tite htships f.fates teens tea er tettoaonse 4 4 none wy See i a Pree eee 12 12 

Ss ; ighted and combination lighte 

Lie Oras toa We a os 024 || “whistling and bell buoys... 1,020 932 
Si Dit Ldap sbaor Moe Se RE ley Whistling buoys.............0005: 33 31 
Sirens Ab Tek kh AMA Ee eerste 4 4» Il Ball buoys 28e the... SAR 4 113 112 
Diaphioues Sacco aren tacde ae Se ote 246 247 || Fog guns and bombs............. 7 6 


Foe bells. (ro. eet. .4 cee 47 49 || Fog alarm stations only.......... 17 17 


oe 


a a 
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Navigable waters have been improved greatly by dredging in channels and harbours, 
by the removal of obstructions, and by the building of remedial works to maintain or 
control water levels. Incidental to these developments of navigable waters are works to 
guard shorelines and prevent erosion, and for the control of roads and bridges that cross 
navigable channels. Ice-breaking operations are carried on at the beginning and at the 
end of winter to prolong the season of navigation in important waters that freeze over— 
particularly in connection with sea-going shipping from Montreal—and to prevent flood 
conditions during the spring ice break-up. 


St. Lawrence River Ship Channel.—This channel extends from about 40 miles below 
Quebec City to the foot of Lachine Canal at Montreal, a distance of 200 miles, About 
113 miles of this distance is dredged channel. 

Above Quebec the channel has a limiting depth of 35 feet at extreme low water and a 
minimum width of 550 feet, with additional width up to 1,500 feet at all curves and difficult 
points, and additional anchorage and turning areas. This section comprises about 100 
miles of dredged channel. Below Quebec the limiting depth of dredged channel, about 
13 miles in length, is 30 feet at low tide, with a width of 1,000 feet. An average tidal 
range of 15 feet in this area provides ample depth for any vessel using the St. Lawrence 
route. Above Quebec maintenance requirements as a result of silting in this dredged 
channel are relatively minor but below the city silting is more pronounced because of tidal 
action. 

The ship channel is well defined by buoys and the centre marked by range lights, 
permitting uninterrupted day and night navigation throughout the open season from about 
mid-April to early December. The movements of all shipping, weather and ice conditions 
and obstructions to traffic throughout the St. Lawrence waterway from Fame Point, Que., 
to Kingston, Ont., are recorded and made available to all concerned through a series of 
reporting stations known as the Marine Reporting Service. 

A fleet of ice-breaking vessels is maintained to facilitate the movement of shipping 
between Montreal and the sea during the opening and closing of navigation, and to alleviate 
flood conditions in low-lying areas. 


18.—Seasons of Open Navigation on the St. Lawrence Ship Channel, 1939-58 


Nore.—Figures from 1882 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1934-35 edition. 


SSS 


Channel First _ Last Channel First * Last 


Open, Arrival Departure Open, Arrival Departure 
Year Quebec from Sea, for Sea, Year Quebec from Sea, for Sea, 

fe) Montreal Montreal oO Montreal Montreal 

Montreal! Harbour Harbour Montreal! Harbour Harbour 

|S eS ee oe Apr. 29 Apr. 29 Weems 12) || S940: ian Apr. 7 Apraicl Dec. 15 

LL a ‘ 23 A : 5 LOSOF Meee 18 a a ; 

On oa ‘S 14 Md 19 sd 17 195 ea eae oe 11 * 13 3 1 
this cys ¥ Vy May 2 He 16 LBS YS i eS A el wg a 12 ne 13 a 10 
LE Sera OG Se 2A aS 1953 eae nne Mar. 30 i) 2 kee A 
BRE on ac <5 ask. «= Sua. wal Apr. 21 - OMS 1O5 42 ee te. Apr. 15 Mar. 30 owe Lo 
ee ne 3S 1 s 3 LOD ata eee ee : 17 Apr. 5 ee 
olin ae o 1 Se eet Saal let OGG tet a> eet as 2 aaiiaioa be 
LTS ecg ee alta} 19 ee 5 EOD Tae. eto nee < 8 ¥e 4 ee Bailes 
CUS ae ae “ 10 ss 19 a 10 A OOS Renate tare bs 6 Mar. 30 re 23 


1 “Channel Open’’ means the route can be navigated although there may be floating ice in the river. 


Steamship Inspection.—The Steamship Inspection Service, provided for under 
Part VII of the Canada Shipping Act, is responsible for the administration and carrying 
out of the provisions of the Act respecting the periodic inspection of power-driven ships 
and the issue of inspection certificates; the assignment of load lines ; the conditions under 
which dangerous goods may be carried in ships; the protection against accident of workers 
employed in loading and unloading ships; the prevention from pollution of Canadian 
territorial and inland waters by oil from ships; and also for the administration and carrying 
out of the provisions relating to the certification and employment of marine engineers. 
The Service has a headquarters staff at Ottawa and staffs of inspectors at the principal 
ocean and inland ports. 
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The Board of Steamship Inspection decides on questions arising out of the adminis- 
tration of the Act and takes care of the interests of the Federal Government in schools for 
marine engineers. 


—Statistics of Steamship Inspections, by Inspection Division, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1957 and 1958 


caw Vessels Registered or Owned in Canada || Vessels Registered or Owned Elsewhere 
1vision RL aa 
1957 1958 1957 1958 
gross gross gross gross 
No. tonnage No tonnage No. tonnage No tonnage 
Stavohn sy eNiaee ene, tine. 211 35, 734 209 49,452 iz 287 — — 
North Sydney, N.S....... 39 5,923 55 25,0385 2 657 2 657 
Pa litaxe NG Oia asuemiet career 194 109, 300 226 1Wsysy, ZC _ — _— 
Saint, John NIB see 26 29,382 51 36, 614 _— _ 1 2,338 
QMuebecs! Ques uta. socks 115 85,715 134 72,880 7 21,4388 2 7,526 
SOLGls QuCscacne tacts ar kus 73 58,119 73 45,730 —, — — — 
MontrealiQuerd aster. act: 96 195, 168 100 162, 432 1 2,057 2 5,972 
Kingston @ nites mer aeae 65 93,950 96 105, 068 — — — 
MOrOnLO.Onbe ae eek meee 242 337,877 140 264, 298 —_— — 8 1,995 > 
St. Catharines, Ont........ 46 218, 202 58 105, 592 —_— — _- od 
Collingwood, Ont......... 47 55,310 43 72,158 1 1,008 — — 
Madilancl ms @nGern set mieeee 75 206,178 70 106, 141 _ — — — 
Por Artiuns Ontaanenrre 52 46, 562 46 38, 884 — —_— — — 
Vancouver: 5... roe 439 105, 116 413 87,671 4 29,112 9 35, 187 
Vactoriay >: Crow renee. 63 53, 676 64 58, 658 ~ — — — 
Mo tals. pets sees as 1,783 | 1,636,212 | 1,778 | 1,386,384 : 17 54,559 24 53,675 


Pilotage.—Pilotage service functions under the provisions of Part VI of the Canada 
Shipping Act. Wherever a pilotage district has been created by the Governor in Council, — 
qualified pilots are licensed by the pilotage authority of the district. There are in Canada 
42 pilotage districts in nine of which the Minister of Transport is the pilotage authority 
(see Table 20); in each of the other districts the authority is a local body appointed by 
the Governor in Council. 


20.—Pilotage Service, by Pilotage District, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1956 and 1957 


1956 1957 

District Net Net 
Ships Registered Ships Registered 
Tonnage Tonnage 

No. No 

Brasvd rsa kets Nace cried oes fee ee orehern ec seen ae 96 257, 535 174 461, 856 
SViGNEVic NiO aoe t cca ie Uae: Rea eet newer ave onenrcmneree 2,396 ANAS ios 2,394 4,154, 763 
1S EVID ray COUN ec Beth MU Our eet ca tresttyind mobi Uh ai IR Ce A tans 5. male ins 8 3,416 13, 689, 367 3,047 12, 483,470 
Saint John, INS et ere ke. nee oer ee ee oe tee See tee 1,445 4,048, 713 ees: 3,762, 258 
Quebec, Que ereacebhe rape, cee SOP fy ME Sy ianeann ne tech Data Se ag re iene a Im 5,379 21,315,061 5,951 18,538,779 
Montrealir Que. Siege. ch Ree ett ak et ce ee en meas 10, 632 24, 895,502 10, 616 24, 556, 354 

St. Lawrence-Kingston- Ottawa; Ont ae etek. ee eee eer ene — — 3,228 _ 
ChurchillyeMantin. ee re. eae hae oe ore 66 160, 287 106 193, 879 
ByitishiC olunibis stn eee, bee ie che eee 4,764 20, 832, 690 5,188 19, 263, 243 
TP Ot als sos. cube Bese ete ce Eee ee 28,194 89,351, 908 31,979 83, 414, 602 


In addition there are 21 districts in Newfoundland under the local pilotage authority. — 
These districts continued to be administered under Newfoundland statutes after union 
with Canada (Mar. 31, 1949). Part VI of the Canada Shipping Act with respect to pilotage 
has not been proclaimed in force in Newfoundland. 


Seamen Engaged and Discharged.—Seamen engaged and discharged at Canadian 
ports under the provisions of the Canada Shipping Act during the years ended Mar. 31, 
1948-57 are shown in Table 21. 
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21.—Seamen Engaged and Discharged at Canadian Ports, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1948-57 


Notre.—Figures from 1918 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1941 edition. 


), li LL LL La 


Seamen Seamen Seamen Seamen 
Year Engaged Discharged Year Engaged Discharged 
No. No. No. No. 
DOSER At A 59, 768 60, 793 TODS ences oes eee 42,723 36, 610 
ee eee ee ee 50,379 49,544 LOG si rast. becdd ls ok as 42,837 43,142 
OMe NALS te eee ec 43, 677 43, 194 OOD mere erence ee 43 , 292 41,030 
Peer tee bie dass Son 40, 241 40,535 LO5O RP Ano. ete one. Ree 44,142 44,333 
ABBE set serch st hay. desc daiess 43, 724 40, 664 LOBT tecervistercen. tot renee. 39,717 40,347 


1 Newfoundland included from Apr. 1, 1949. 


Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships Limited.—In conformity with 
the Canada-West Indies Trade Agreement of 1926 (16-17 Geo. V, c. 16) the Federal 
Government has provided direct steamship services to the West Indies through the medium 
of Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships Limited. 


The eight vessels owned by the Company ceased active operations on July 4, 1957, 
as a result of a strike called by the Seafarers International Union. Prolonged negotiations 
failed to end the strike and it was decided to sell the fleet and wind up the affairs of the 
Company. The vessels were sold in August 1958 to the Banco Cubano del Commercio 
Exterior of Havana, Cuba. ; 


22.—Financial Statistics of Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships Limited, 1948-57 


Nore.—Figures for the years 1929-38 are given in the 1942 Year Book, p. 620; for 1939-44 in the 1950 edition, 
p. 777; and for 1945-47 in the 1956 Year Book, p. 844. 


———— ee 


° : Operating Other Income 

Year ae ees Profit Income Interest Surplus 
or seein or Loss (net) or Deficit 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 

_USOR I ered ae Oe 7,964, 720 7,320, 615 +644, 105 85, 733 563, 794 +166, 044 
TEN) Se Rae ae 6,595,007 6, 582, 608 +12,399 88, 064 560, 961 —460, 498 
Ber ae Sete tasy bod oF 63t 5,124, 200 5,725, 632 — 601,432 Ioan ted 560, 462 —1,028, 767 
LIS OAS ts ee Oe 6, 808,478 6, 840, 054 — 31,576 130,368 565, 784 —466, 992 
SS ee eee 7,449, 247 Te PPROVG +326, 276 145,065 475, 250 —3,909 
TER 3 SR ee eee 4,509,342 5,331, 788 — 822,446 170, 866 475, 250 —1, 126,830 
ES SE een 5,105,082 5, 424, 983 —319,901 166, 741 475, 250 —628,410 
La Gt ee eS ae 5,946, 605 5,995, 684 — 49,079 77, 780 124, 665 — 95,964 
LAYS Ae ae a pa 6,125,470 6,052,570 + 72,900 — 49,619 + 23,281 
NES Bee eee 4,012, 162 4,617,526 — 605,364 —_ 43,486 — 648, 850 


eT a ae eS ae AB rere a ava ORE OR OO RD re AC ee 


Subsection 5.—The St. Lawrence Seaway 


The St. Lawrence Seaway became a reality with the commencement of the navigation 
season in April of 1959. Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II, together with President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower of the United States of America, officiated at the formal inaugural cere- 
monies opening the new waterway on June 26, 1959. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway, in its broadest sense, provides a deep waterway extending 
some 2,200 miles from the Atlantic Ocean to the Head of the Great Lakes. ‘The waters 
of Lake Superior, seeking sea level, drop 602 feet through the lesser Great Lakes and the 
St. Lawrence River on their way from the heart of the Continent to the Atlantic Ocean. 
The greater part of this drop takes place in the Niagara River—now overcome by the 27- 
mile-long Welland Ship Canal with its eight locks—and in the St. Lawrence River. 


Before construction of the Seaway conditions for navigation were as follows: (1) from 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence to Montreal, a distance of 1,000 miles, controlling navigation 
channels were 35 feet in depth; (2) from Montreal to Lake Ontario, a distance of 180 miles, 


\ 
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controlling navigation channels were 14 feet in depth; (3) from Lake Ontario to Lake Erie, 
a distance of 27 miles, controlling navigation channels were about 25 feet deep; and (4) 
from Lake Erie to the Head of the Lakes, a distance of 970 miles, controlling navigation 
channels were approximately 25 feet downbound and about 21 feet upbound. Thus, 
between the highly developed Great Lakes section, with a minimum channel of some 21 
feet, and the ocean port facilities at Montreal, lay 114 miles of rapid-studded St. Lawrence 
River, navigable only through a chain of outmoded 14-foot canals capable of handling 
ships with a maximum capacity of 3,000 tons. The Seaway project was designed to break — 
this bottleneck and extend 27-foot facilities from the Great Lakes to the sea. Seven new 
locks were required for the purpose—five built by the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority of 
Canada and two by the Saint Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation of the United 
States. These replace 21 inadequate locks between Montreal and Lake Ontario. 


Also, because Canadian Government regulations require that all bridges spanning 
waters navigable by ocean-going ships have a minimum overhead clearance of 120 feet, 
extensive modifications are being made to seven bridges between Montreal and Lake St. 
Francis. In addition, a new high-level suspension bridge has been constructed across — 
the south channel of the St. Lawrence River at Cornwall Island—the substructure by 
Canada’s St. Lawrence Seaway Authority and the superstructure by the United States 
Seaway entity. 


Associated with the St. Lawrence Seaway navigation project is the construction of a 
large hydro-electric power development in the International Rapids Section of the St. 
Lawrence River between Cornwall and Prescott. In July 1958, a 38,000-acre power pool 
was formed by means of control dams and by 1960 an international powerhouse will be - 
generating about 2,200,000 h.p. of electric energy to be shared equally by Canada and the 
United States. Eleven of the designated 18 units began operation in the latter part of 
1958. 


After four years of sustained activity, work on the new waterway has been concluded, 
although some surface construction is not quite completed. On land and water, from the 
harbour of Montreal to the upper end of the Welland Ship Canal, a distance of 400 miles, 
as many as 6,000 men have been employed at one time on the Canadian navigation 
facilities. 


In general, clearing and excavation was done in 1954 and 1955. In 1956, excavating 
and dredging continued and concrete work was started. But the high point in construction 
took place during 1957, a year signalized by the rise of structures. Installation of equip- 
ment and erection of bridges started in 1957 and continued throughout most of 1958. 
The first major completed structure was the Iroquois Lock in the International Rapids. 
Section of the Seaway. ‘This lock, the most westerly of the seven new Seaway locks has ~ 
been in operation since May 22, 1958. The Canadian package freighter Calgarian was 
the first commercial vessel to use a Seaway lock. The two American locks near Massena, 
N.Y., were officially opened to traffic on July 4 of the same year The other four Canadian 
locks, located in the Montreal area, neared completion late in 1958. The first lock from _ 
seaward is at St. Lambert and the next upstream at Céte Ste. Catherine, both located on 
the south shore of the St. Lawrence River about eight miles apart. These locks were 
completed in concrete early in 1958 and the installation of gates, electrical and control 
equipment, pumps, fenders and other required apparatus, quickly followed. Both locks 
underwent their initial tests during the autumn of 1958. Next upstream from the Céte 
Ste. Catherine lock are the Lower and Upper Beauharnois Locks. 


Channel dredging has taken place in Montreal Harbour, in Lakes St. Louis and St. 
Francis, in the channels at Cornwall Island, in the Thousand Islands Section and in the — 
Welland Ship Canal. As much as 56,000,000 cu. yards of rock and earth have been exca- 
vated and nearly 18,000,000 cu. yards have been dredged for the construction of the new 
locks, canals and channels. Canals will have a minimum width of 200 feet and a depth of 
27 feet. 


The costs of the Seaway and power projects are estimated to be in the vicinity of 
$1,054,000,000 divided as follows: the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority of Canada, — 
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$322,000,000; the Saint Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation of the United States, 
$132,000,000; the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, $300,000,000; and the 
Power Authority of the State of New York, $300,000,000. 

The Seaway is a self-liquidating project and costs of construction and operation of the 
navigation facilities are to be recovered from the imposition of tolls on shipping. In 
June 1958, a joint report was presented by Canadian and American Tolls Committees 
on proposed tolls to be assessed shipping using Seaway facilities. Hearings by the Seaway 
entities on the recommended tariff of tolls took place in August, for the purpose of giving 
users an opportunity to express their views on the recommendations. 


The Canadian and United States entities earlier came to the conclusion that ships 
having an over-all length of not more than 730 feet and a beam of up to 75 feet can be 
accommodated in the Seaway, subject to the proviso that vessels exceeding 715 feet in 
length or 72 feet in beam should be classified in the category of vessels having characteristics 
which will subject them to appropriate scheduling and handling so as not to interfere with 
_ other traffic. 

During 1958, the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority continued the supervision and 
inspection of contracts that were in operation and the testing of locks and river models 
and continued investigation into the performance of ships in restricted channels. 


Section 2.—Financial Statistics of Waterways 


The principal statistics available on the cost of facilities for water-borne traffic consist 
of the record of public expenditure on waterways. Such expenditure may be classified 
as capital expenditure, or investment and expenditure for maintenance and operation. 
Revenue from operation is also recorded. The major part of the capital expenditure — 
for the permanent improvement of waterways is provided by the Federal Government. 
Capital expenditure by municipalities and private capital expenditure is confined almost 
entirely to terminal or dockage facilities. On the other hand, investment in shipping has 
come almost entirely from private sources. No figures are available regarding private 
investment in shipping except those appearing in the reports of the operating companies 
that cover only a portion of the field. There are no statistics showing the revenue of 
ship operators from passenger and freight traffic. 


Capital Expenditure.—The only figures available of federal capital expenditure on 
Canadian waterways are those compiled from the Public Accounts and the annual reports 
of the Departments of Transport, Public Works and Finance. It must be realized that 
such expenditure cannot be regarded as any indication of the present worth of the under- 
takings represented. The cost of building canals and other waterways and permanent 
works to facilitate water transportation in Canada is represented in such reports at their 
original book values, no deductions having been made from the cumulative totals for 
depreciation from year to year or for abandonment of works that have been superseded 
such as, for instance, the first Welland Canals. To this extent such figures are an over- 
‘Statement of the present value of the works in use. The figures are further limited by 
the fact that they do not include the cost of maintenance and improvements or the operation 
of these works, such charges having been made to the consolidated deficit account as 
annual expenditure and not to capital account. Table 23 shows that capital expenditure 
on canals, marine services and miscellaneous water-transport facilities reached the grand 
total of $443,841,168 by the end of March 1957, but this must be interpreted with the 
above qualificationsin mind. In Table 24 the capital values of the fixed assets administered 
by the National Harbours Board are shown as at Dec. 31, 1956 and 1957, and are additional 
to the capital expenditure of Table 23. Figures in Table 24 reflect the capital situation 
in regard to the national harbours of Canada far better than do those of Table 23 for 
waterways and facilities, inasmuch as they include all buildings, machinery and durable 
plant improvements; they also have been subject to deductions for depreciation and the 
Scrapping or abandonment of plant and therefore more nearly approach the present value 
of the properties under the administration of the National Harbours Board. 
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23.—Capital Expenditure of the Federal Government on Canals, Marine Services and 
Miscellaneous Water-Transport Facilities, as at Mar. 31, 1956 and 1957 


Nore.—Compiled from annual reports of the Department of Transport and the Public Accounts. 


Item Years ended Mar. 31- 
1956 1957 
$ $ 
Canals 
Quebec Canals— 
Beauharnois (old)... .|Cr. 473 


| 
| | 


Carillon and Grenville 
Chambly 

(Richelieu R.)...... 
achineswaee sey ae 


| 
| 


QD 
= 

w 
> 


Expenditure 


6,483|/Cr. 3,201) 13,208,670 
5 


Expenditure 
Total to Item Years ended Mar. 31-| Total to 
ar. 31, ar. 31, 
1957 1956 1957 1957 
$ $ $ $ 


Canals—concluded 


Welland Ship Canal... 
1,606,104] Prior Welland Canals. 
4,191, 727|Canals generally....... 
Adjustment suspense... 


780, 620 
Totals, Canals...... 


Cr. 47,159|/Cr. 11, 206|131, 679, 636 
Cr. 5,110/Cr. 9,206) 27,233,063 

= 34,967 
165,361 


Cr.783,126|/Cr. 32,008/ 242, 104,349 


75,907 


4 


Make St. uoulses « ct -- — 298,176 

Soulanges/ne wi. .hrcet —_ — 7,897,119 

Stes Anne.esc..0 oer —_ — 1,320, 216 Marine Services 

StOursan reer -— a 735,964 

Marine Service steam- 
Ontario - St. Lawrence OLS he Aas tance 676, 831] 5,249,172) 33,098,363 
Canals— River St. Lawrence 

Cornwallesn reece — _ 7, 233,823) Ship Channel — con- 

Williamsburg Canals.. _ —_ 1,334,552] tract dredging....... 3,037,937| 3,499, 132)120, 115,814 _ 
Farran Point........ _ — 877,090 —_—— | ———__—_——- 
Rapide relat... — — 2,159,881] "Totals, Marine Ser- 

BOD ipa ota tron — — 6, 143, 468 VICCSp os eee oe 3,714, 768] 8,748, 304/153, 214,177 
Galop Channel...... _ _ 1,039, 896 $$ | | -—_— 
North Channel...... os — 1,995, 143 

River Reaches....... — — 483 ,830|Miscellaneous Facil- 

ittésS.2 AS — — 48,522, 642 
Culbute Lock and Dam ——_———_ 
(Opta wave) nace. Cr.382,391 = — 
SteRetersre eau see — — 648, 547 
Rideauved ees Cr 60 — 4,213,531 Summary 
PRA Vira oe ao caste — — 489 , 599 
St. Lawrence Ship Canals steer ae Cr.783,126|Cr. 32,008) 242, 104,349 
SUV CV Su ken sone — -— 133, 897||Marine Services....... 3,714, 768| 8, 748,304| 153, 214,177 
Sault Ste. Marie....... — — 4,935, 809||Miscellaneous facilities. — — 48,522, 642 
‘Drentity eee ent ec. otects Cr. 1,450/Cr. 8,395} 19,938,806 —_— | $$ | —_—_—_ 
NGURT AV Ae eee — —- 1,248,947] Grand Totals...... 2,931,642] 8,716, 296) 443, 841, 168 


24.—Capital Values of Fixed Assets Administered by the National Harbours Board, 
as at Dec. 31, 1955 and 1957 


Norz.—Compiled from the annual reports of the National Harbours Board. 


Item 1956 
$ 

Harbour dredging............. 12, 206, 828 
Realestate. satis er aan 12,534, 818 
Vehicular bridges............. 201,976 
Roads, fences and boundaries..} 2,227,882 
Sewers and drains............. 30,429 
Miscellaneous structures....... 723,278 
Wharves and piers............. 99, 550, 650 
Permanent sheds............-. 28,466,364 
Shed hoists and _ electrical 

CLANCS ieee. sehr aes 5 406, 545 
Railway systems.............. 6,616,470 
Grain elevator systems........ 47,081,799 
Cold storage systems.......... 6, 147,128 
Office furniture and appliances. . 248,985 
Harbour buildings............. 2,431,398 


Ce ee ee ee eee 


vee 


1957 Item 1956 1957 
$ $ $ 
12,206,828 || Central heating plants........ 126,383 128,303 
1275388) 056i ElarbourishGps acres rece 316, 861 321,066 
201,976 || Electric power systems....... 2,202,272 2,243,124 
2,318,612 || Water supply systems........ 1,047,032 1,077,803 
830,429 || Floating equipment.......... 2,064, 192 1,873,456 
724,665 || Shore equipment............. 1,062,165 1,265,599, 
103,609,065 || Miscellaneous small plant..... 611,610 629, 643 — 
30,229,586 || Engineering—general surveys. 119, 441 127,307 
Works under construction..... 11,563,048 | 20,476,931 
406,545 || Sundry expenditure— 
6,611,955 TNGIstributed secre. eee 4,339,129 | 4,339,129 
49 226,388 || Bridge construction, right-of- 
6,186,553 WAY RCtC Aah. eae eee 19,459,525 | 20,084,381 
266, 830 —_—_—_—— 
2,486, 685 MotalS” oe ca eon ce 262,586,208 | 280,410,915 
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25.—Amounts Advanced by the Federal Government to the National Harbours Board 
for Capital Expenditure, 1956 and 1957 


Nore.—Compiled from the annual reports of the National Harbours Board. 


oa 


Harbours and Properties 1956 1957 Harbours and Properties 1956 1957 

$ $ $ $ 
gn a are pra 2,225,893 | 2,124,686 || Prescott elevator............. 51,995 — 
Beeson. :.7..°.....-. ... 651, 168 394, 667 || Port Colborne elevator....... 79,955 — 
Meeceritnt. .t.;.. 0... 2... ss 10,000 _ MOrGnll ata cine ae ce 39,365 240, 050 
meepes otto Bester: Seen 1,226,388 1,008 106 } Vancouver...) doce dines scsced 139, 895 140, 425 

Be LIVIOTOS £. 65 ose et ds ve eac 26,983 227,526 |] ————__— 

DS Ay ae en 7,292,150 | 11,578,032 Dotalsser reas o. 22 08s ie 11,743,792 | 16,703,492 


a eS 


Waterways Expenditure and Revenue on Consolidated F und Account.— 
Expenditure under this heading (Tables 26 to 28) is mainly for the operation and main- 
tenance of various facilities for water transport but, unfortunately, the line between 
operation and maintenance expenditure is not as finely drawn as is desirable. Revenue 
in connection with waterways of the Department of Transport and the Department of 

Public Works is shown in Table 29. 


To facilitate water transportation, the Federal Government expends annually, in 
addition to the recurrent expenditure shown here, a considerable amount to cover deficits 
of the Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships Limited and of the National Harbours 

_ Board, and for mail subsidies and steamship subventions as shown in Table 31. Operating 
expenditure and revenue of facilities administered by the National Harbours Board are 
shown separately in Table 30. 


26.—Expenditure on Canals Charged to Consolidated Deficit Account, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1955-57 


i Norse.—Compiled from the annual reports of the Department of Transport. 
ee 
Total to 
Canal 1955 1956 1957 Mar. 31, 
1957 
a ee 


EXPENDITURE ON IMPROVEMENTS 


$$$ $$ 


, $ $ $ $ 
Main Canals— 
Quebec Canals— 
DU SESS) 8G pa Coen ne a ee 258i 2,606 — 466,058 
Bemrseray Dikon kitts teh oss be. beac — — — 55, 659 
SRD Pe re bee ce 482,758 684, 533 143, 947 15,380, 667 
ee EAN A)... «|. ket, Peck oo... beac; — os — 55,324 
MumenInoiiving Nol... ...;. elec: ck 800 930 a 208, 623 
. ES Spay oe EE eee nen ate Seniesa har one 33, 894 50,593 22,361 1,018, 786 
Superintending engineer.......................... _ — 1,552 3,726 
Ontario-St. Lawrence Canals— 
Ue aS a ee ee Re 185, 607 97,063 298,474 2,571, 898 
EY ok ie ok ke ee 79, 267 243,618 110,528 1,565,345 
DCT, — — — 336, 906 
Welland Canals— 
| UT Se ee ee 487 , 384 431,189 474,274 4,179,715 
@eeetrior Welland Canals............................ —~ — — 2,650, 121 
Sumprault Ste. Marie.............:.........6......... 47,695 239, 113 183, 248 1,129, 882 
€ 
oe 
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26.—Expenditure on Canals Charged to Consolidated Deficit Account, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1955-57—concluded 


Total to 
1955 1956 1957 Mar. 31, - 


Canal 
1957 


$ $ $ $ 
Secondary Canals— 
Carillon-and Grenviller «sen aaiec se eierieasi eee 37, 787 85,061 32, 639 1,371,891 
Chambly (Richelieu R.).........--.. eee ee eee e eee 16,503 25,574 34,098 1,431,596 
IBM sechioeiiveld Bon'Aye aucone Gonos ec comee ccta one oatoIa: 95,605 67,935 260, 551 1, 854, 687 
a eet Whit lenin ela epic DANSE SENiGe Carine Cmca nO Ge 3,664 2,557 1,864 242, 482 
SEVOUTS ee ins Aa beatae a ctala bet nenete ie ierede 4,772 11,384 5,004 238,905 
[Spas NTS eee eee eM at ses Aare DP clo Oe cr: — 129, 538 22, 807 1,118, 639 
CORN eee Eh ree ae eke etre ere iar eens — 4,291 5, 822 10; 113-3 
faa hee na ae Oe Ie RE aT Bie, ae Din cmomsanys god oe 296,315 232,417 122, 459 6, 002, 849 
1 Bia gh ee eae Papi ee Soba Acceesnse mn ct cat ct 2,039 17,679 _— 260, 599 
Miscellaneous— 
Bay Verte-Chignecto.............:e cess renee ee eeees — — — 44,388 
Gualbbutesocle ang Wainy... scene omer reer oir —_ — — 60, 923 
Surveys and inspections. ...........+ + ss eee ee eee ees _— _— — 572,990 
Canals generally :i.05:awae « 2Giopics eases eo eelee ees — — _— 190, 509 
MT otalsdo eae eee Cee Sool etc 1,776, 963 2,326,081 1, 719, 623 43,623, 281 
EXPENDITURE ON OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 
$ $ $ $ 
Administration—Ottawa........ccccereeseee eee eccee 140, 894 125, 230 125, 064 
Quebec Canals— 
Head Omee yc .cinctemeteee Aceh: Siena Gontscer 68,121 63, 850 70,701 
Beauharnois (Old) eencriee eins ete renee cence 6,999 7,432 Oedak ice 
Garillonand GronvillOseoe ae ree are 143 , 326 137, 085 145, 482 
Chambly (Richelieu R.).. 2... 602s reese tees ee 207, 828 212,962 220,704 
Hungry Bay and Ste. Barbe Dykes.............-.- 4,463 5,279 5,569 
TOR GHG wee ne cen ae ee cama ore es ea 867,568 917,245 935, 183 
Quebec dredging fleet...........-.-- 5. esse crete eee 25,773 25, 800 32,570 
Soulangess.'..2. 05 sues bacneaepr oaceannicn wate oni 470,310 472,864 509,172 
Siar ATinG ie iano ee ora tin ana a eee ers 26,811 29, 259 30, 208 
poet ©) i i ea gett om er SM eRe ree bre rar en Ty, WAC ea firm 57 31,192 31,616 34,214 
Ontario-St. Lawrence Canals— 
Head OMicd: jogos coe es cee ee ea eee 215,049 119, 165 127,021 
CGrnwalle Meee eee See rare a Seen 548,966 529, 509 559,330 
Walliams burge sonia cro eis ee ee eee cere cere 293, 682 278,090 309, 729 
Beate eee ee Pe Pe Bit eae aren, merece cake © oe o- 22,181 48, 456 
ara ELS oy gs eee ot eR RI eh I cies Orso Lis DG Coa biaks cathordc Cae 47,977 46,027 46, 707 
Rircesuten cl slave sets en pete it ciate et eee tener ans 452,489 465, 139 475,923 
SULA SLO MLATIC a. Mee ses ace e cee ens ee eehefeutateton 196, 522 195,043 216,779 
4 DEA aE AEN, ERR re ae nnn Sich Goat Oo a Sante 494 , 347 507,129 539, 298 
Murray, S103. ccaniceo atest Rint te apne naade Sesh Sapa 31,132 34,395 37,385 
1 US Tao een Pn nen Aare RAVES gt eo aie Canam centage tas O Gein eS 1,743,338 1,760,344 1,994, 555 
St. Lawrence Ship surveys, etc...............1-.0+-+: Cr.1,352, 589 _— —_ Be 
Totals te oes et se ee Me Se slater 4,664,198 5,985,644 6,469, 832 
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27.—Marine Service Expenditure Charged to Consolidated Deficit Account, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1956 and 1957 


Note.—Compiled from annual reports of the Department of Transport. 


Marine Services 1956 1957 Marine Services 1956 1957 
$ $ $ $ 
Marine Services— Steamship Inspection......... 704,017 761, 689 
Administration, including 
BRCDOTES re oP ee Soe 645, 728 685,919 Marine Service Steamers— 
Aids to navigation (construc- Administration, operation 
tion, maintenance and super- and maintenance.......... 6, 768,318 7,587,588 
RESIST ENC Me iu) Miao: osasckitere 5,990,819 | 6,928,548 
Marine Signal Service........ 117,821 132,785 
Nautical Services— 
Administration, operation River St. Lawrence Ship 
and maintenance, including Channel Service— 
DEADLSS. HS Keroro sic vone ice. 455,505 468,827 || Administration, operation 
and maintenance......... 747, 645 885,016 
Pilotage Service— 
Administration....4.... 0... 613, 599 628,610 
Ae ONSETUCTION: Vs... ex use aa atee 28, 033 37, 238 
Pensions to former pilots..... 1,800 1,800 TotalSigtecc.ceetcee ee 16,073,285 | 18,118,020 


28.—Expenditure on Waterways (Harbours, Rivers, Roads and Bridges) Charged to 
oar ereper ts Fund Account by Department of Public Works, Years Ended Mar. 31, 
1956 and 1957. 


Nore.—Compiled from the annual reports of the Departments concerned by the Comptroller of the Treasury, 
Department of Finance. Excludes expenditures on harbours administered by the National Harbours Board as 
shown in Table 30. 


Improve- 
Year and Province or Territory Dredging! ey Oe savas and epee ee Total 
epairs 
$ $ $ $ $ 
1956 

MSNA SATION LA TICLE RH ace he. vas serie ok sill ee RE I 788,315 1,741,128 360,307 231,191 3,120,941 
ES CO Gere ee ne ches teeta oe 586,925 | 2,132,874 503, 558 304,417 3,527,774 
SeBIUCS HUG WATGLISIANG «0. cs). cin. eee slo Bale 133, 853 641, 926 129, 209 117,093 1,022,081 
MES TINA W ICT Ate hee es eee aS iro 1,119,977 1,039,446 227,415 647, 568 3,034, 406 
DDSI, A pers aes eee SO ae ae 993,275 | 3,018,971 1,032, 142 628, 724 5,673,112 
| USA ai gl pres angle, Re Oils baer eae 1,070,917 | 4,292,802 454, 874 460,011 6, 278, 604 
Bea oe ek eet, ee eee Tange tia) 204, 706 29, 226 63,449 144,710 442,091 
PREECCTI OW ANT Eee io Posies Moe, MEST — 15, 746 110 2,453 18,309 
Ae SRR oe each ee Oe ets EER 56,391 28,915 3,366 7,144 245,816 
Beets GomummpIa es. ei ods bat Soo ace teae 1,820,055 1,963,049 308, 692 1, 493,719 5,585,515 
Yukon and Northwest Territories............... 79,194 250,596 23, 235 10, 769 363.794 

GURISs LODO). co to ce. ce tec oee ee 6,853,608 | 15,154,679 | 3,106,357 | 4,197,799 | 29,312,443 

1957 

BRMrUETOANG soe eee 8 west ote dovenaes 600, 821 2,886,517 378,323 243, 557 4,109,218 
SOO LIA ee eee ena oop ewes 1,693,779 2,228,953 642, 500 245,519 4,810,751 
Mince Mdward Island... 5.30000. 0. cs eeecbeeee 400, 087 767, 725 166, 275 126, 024 1,460,111 
BEUUTIINS WAG. kines cakes ead msk 1,000, 262 1,722,186 228, 120 327, 542 3,278,110 
TL Sie gh Rede eigen gig ka a ge Ie ere 741,879 | 4,575,142 912,306 614, 894 6, 844, 221 
| A CHTEE keg i Sygeaacetlas a I a nan ne el 796,957 | 5,830,326 317,126 Silos dol 7,518, 160 
ST. ete ree te ees Meee 184,945 18,701 83 , 873 146,977 434,496 
eS Rs ee ED ee ae ay eee — 111,456 2,500 — 113,956 
DE eS EAST Th Teer tae 62,029 22, 206 1,312 158, 736 244 , 283 
BIAECE UTADA 0 ee he wee bade ca beets. 1,141,022 2,752, 602 499,049 760, 456 5, 153, 129 
Yukon and Northwest Territories............... 60,615 100,344 15, 104 2,720 178, 783 

ASUS EWP ee i, See eee eae 6,682,396 | 21,016,158 | 3,246,488 | 3,200,176 || 34,145,218 


830 
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299.Revenue of the Federal Government in Connection with Waterways, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1956 and 1957 


Norse.—Compiled from annual reports of the Department of Transport. 


Item 1956 
$ 
Department of Transport 
CANAL SERVICES 

Thachine x: cty aac elec er 359, 876 
Soulanges iis scoters terior 2,174 
Ghambl ys Aiaace tate tote e ncsetoere: O,135 
StomAnnen dace. ascites tins 279 
SEROUiS ee se sais ena cee 429 
Carillon and Grenville........... 1,287 
Besuharolsin. sack eee eee 49,016 
Cornwall aoe wear soe eet 50,579 
St. Lawrence Waterways- 

Wormwallfarest aoe ee eee 3,343 
Wallies Ura esters ole cron: seers 13,082 
Stoubetersiaes mien ee 692 
GCAansOsetantoaet cence a erie nee 20 
NWiellanciset ani atriaadoion scr 1,085,532 
Saul Ste. NLArict ey ett cena ce 3, 64 
RIideawanG lA Vener tieseever sees 19,798 
pErentencce US oy Reed nec eae Re 96, 886 
Murra yey ote uno oe eres oe 1,220 
Dredging fleet..saacn eceacke - fac — 
Saleiofspublicationss.. ccna. s-iserao 2 
Interest on loan to City of 

Montreal (St. Rémi Tunnel)... 42,813 
Miscellancousmemeu ccs sacroree 20 
Refunds of previous year’s ex- 

penditure. 2 sss. sees see 27,044 

ToTats, CANAL SERVICES....... 1,762,874 

MARINE SERVICES 
Hines and:-tortertures.. «2. .eee broLS 
Steamship inspection............. 160, 920 
Wihartirevenues yen acces eee: 432,487 
Far bourmd wes! como acai etee 147, 843 
Measuring surveyor’s fees......... 396 
Examinations — masters’ and 

MALES, ACCS eae Meh ee 6, 806 
Pilots’ licence fees (pilotage)..... 251 
Pilotageiducs#, sdtee cen see oe 12, 859 
Shipping fees: ftn4-22... santo es 4,142 
Marine steamer earnings.......... 20,335 


Signal station dues............... 1518 
Rentals—water lots and light- 


MOUSE LSILES IE sonnet ee ee 24,257 
Sale of land, buildings, etc....... 1,312 
Merchant seamen’s identity cer- 

tPLICALOSe. Met motte een at eo” 1,599 


1957 
$ 


360, 213 
4 


49, 160 
59,046 


28, 866 
13,022 
710 


1,037,576 


27,043 


1,758,194 


Item 1956 
$ 
Marine Services—concluded 
Miscellaneousienu co eee eee 25,061 
Refunds of previous year’s ex- 
penditurewanwcth ore e eet 81,596 
Torats, MARINE SERVICES..... 926, 890 
BoarpD oF TRANSPORT 
CoMMISSIONERS 
Tsicences toishipss-eene eas eee ee 1,896 
Sale of publications.............. 726 
Refunds of previous year’s ex- 
DENGIEUPON jes easiest tiste rene 9 
Torats, BoarD or TRANSPORT 
CoMMISSIONERS...........-. 2,631 
Totals, Department of 
Transport: So.50cnts coe ace 2,692,395 
Department of Public Works 
EaRnines or Dry Docks 
Champlain Dock, Lauzon........ 76,450 
ore: Docks bauzonte sees 27,615 
Esquimalt new dock............. 200, 245 
Selkirk repair slip.............f- 1,440 
ToTats, HARNINGS............ 305, 750 
WoRKS AND PLANTS LEASED 
Kingston dry dock............... 12, 100 
Berrys privileges.2-.pnie. sss sae 359 
Dredges and plants.:............. 70, 684 
(TOTALS PLUMAGE DP herr cer eee 83, 143 
Rents from water lots, etc........ 47,167 
Refunds against expenditure re- 
ported in previous years........ 80, 468 
Sundry receipts, test borings, etc.. 9,587 
Totals, Dept. of Public Works.| 526,115 


1957. 


31,323 
18, 890 
944, 069 


2,339 


2,704,602 


157, 793 
70,304 
102, 228 
3, 268 


333, 593 


450,130 


30.—Operating Revenue and Expenditure of Harbours, Elevators and Bridges 
under the National Harbours Board, 1955-57 


. Operating 
Harbour Operating tix 
pend- 
and Year Revenue ue 
$ $ 
Halifax— 
LOSS) gee One eee 1,988,469 | 1,363,173 
LODO «hott eee ehh ate 1,909,248 | 1,434, 250 
LO ieee ea 1,947,120 | 1,432,788 
Saint John— 
1955 Serre 875, 819 845, 450 
L956 a eee see 965, 767 910, 423 
ATO 5 (ieee seeds te Means 947,312 880,078 


Operating 
Income 


$ 


625, 296 
474,998 
514,332 


30,369 
55,344 
67, 234 


Operating 


Harbour Operating 
and Year Revenue Beas 
$ $ 
Montreal— 
LORS eenew, Cs aca 8,308,616 | 4,680,740 
TOS Gees ek rosie: 9,761,604 | 5,365,474 
TOR Mere crs eee 8,670,352 | 5,457,114 
Trois Riviéres— 
195 5 secre ones are 349,418 74,556 
1956 Per ee eee 393, 156 179,035 
105 Tice. eon 406,177 69, 407 


Operating 
Income 


$ 


3,627,876 
4,396, 130 
3, 213, 238 


274, 862 
214,121 
336,770 
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30.—Operating Revenue and Expenditure of Harbours, Elevators and Bridges 
under the National Harbours Board, 1955-57—concluded 


seg 
a ———— es 


Harbour Operating ve ae Operating Harbour Operating a ated Operating 
and Year Revenue ate Income and Year Revenue aDED Income 
ure iture 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Port Colborne Jacques Cartier 
Elevator— Bridge (Montreal) 
MMHDS fous sot en 766, 666 496, 958 26927083 LO55e8 setter nie 2,100,393 233,000 | 1,867,393 
BREE ok ah. Se ClK AT 869, 683 588,078 Bol GOL eel O56. 8a eee tet 2,154, 240 278,257 | 1,875,983 
TN GINS ee oe: 2 732,607 470, 134 262,473 LOB Hesaeel oe aes SPSR 2, 228,438 318,392 | 1,910,046 
Prescott Elevator— 
BODO ee 23,).1¢ SSSR E RSs ; SMe ee ope 
AS eg eae 086,8 88,97 97,908 
; han? ) q Churchill— 
é 1957 rs 1,089, 935 502, 142 587, 793 1955 A a Pe ; eee fie, O0s eal re 
L5G ee 0 5 29,168 
MUPPCMECUYE se ed we ay aL ODO a ees ieisiereiy ay os 014, ; é 
BENDER ioe... Laces 105,651 33, 150 72, 501 LUV ersten es 5 Sere sien 1,097,120 918, 842 178,278 
(HAD: Ge Age ieee 110,108 27,944 82, 164 
BION E n tn eit se cake oe 110,534 32,022 78,512 
Quebec— Vancouver— 
a BR Ree 1,908,450 | 1,368,339 540,111 iTS tachi cee ah 3,002,061 | 1,824,124 | 1,177,937 
DOOM nace! Seles 2 2,078,286 | 1,955,500 LQ 2N SOc a LOb beastie 3,654,085 | 2,392,875 | 1,261,210 
BUTE sb nisd crekacls a. 1,972,806 | 1,929,407 43,399 1 OEY ORR GSS. 6 Ae 4,101,410 | 2,260,285 | 1,841,125 


ee, 


Shipping Subsidies.—Table 31 shows the amounts of steamship subventions paid 
in connection with contracts made under statutory authority for coastal and inland water- 


_ shipping services. The payment of these subventions is administered by the Canadian 


Maritime Commission. 


31.—Steamship Subventions, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1957 and 1958 
oe ——wOVO6V00K00Wh“hRnWwaSSSooSoo eee”: ieee ®* ¢ *$<$¢<—*~—~ — 


Services 1957 1958 
$ $ 
Pacific Coast Services— 
Vancouver and northern ports of British Columbia and Queen Charlotte Islands... . 562,000 249, 167 
Vancouver and Northern British Columbia ports...............0c0ccceccceeee ree os 82, 400 
Eastern Services— 
mBaddeckeand ona oN. O41 o0 Lee Re eGR LIRE MN se RU RE REI Sti hah ee 15,000 17,500 
Eampopelio nN. B. cand ahec, Maine) dacs. do aceaboncerdod. devict.ie eabecssubowmcut aon 8, 600 8, 600 
Perrot cie-.,ang Cainppeliton- NB...) .. soe. k 40,000 32,000 
manousie, N_By, atid Miguashar Que. 20 Ao, li ie JOP a 19,000 27,500 
R rand Mauer and: the mainland,’ NiBi 5.) acd. oh sie bee een Pk hw. 95,000 95,000 
Sime, (comeo.and (Guysborough, NO. yc. +. .s.sci cen, . coves heen 26,000 26,000 
Halifax, Torbay, Isle Madame, N.S., and ports on the west coast of Cape Breton, 
SS ag Ce ty ERE PM, 2 Sia Tn RAI aeRO eet Oe age an tee Dei vee ee 23 , 000 23 , 000 
fle aux Coudres and Les Eboulements, Que......................000o 15,000 15,000 
fle aux Grues and Montmasnyes Que. taninments. 3a Wiclerm ost sce cot coe 3,300 3,300 
Tle aux Grues and Montmagny, Que. (Re Teh) aR NG Siem te Gee ete Pree oni Se nar 1,700 1,700 
IC OR CRESOUIN SD, oes cee et Sal. Paae Ol Seer, pe: 54,900 54, 900 
Mulgrave, Queensport and Isle Madame, N.S......05.00. 600 c ccc ccc cece eu cc ccc ccc ee. 30,000 32,500 
Murray Bay and north shore of the St. Lawrence, Que. (winter)................... 50,000 50, 000 
Owen Sound and ports on Manitoulin Island and Georgian Bay, Ontie.es een eee 95, 255 98,322 
eeeeland andcthhomainland) Ontess.iicu.8 . ogee. Seas s. nei ane oe 42, 500 42,500 
Seat, Mimieravoand Cheticamp,.N-S... 2... <. so. .scds- aes en. ll 13,500 17,000 
Pictou, N.S., Charlottetown, P.E.I., and the Magdalen Islands, Quer. ae See 120,000 174,000 
Ben unmant 2 and Ogdota bung Ny Velev sidnts sen on Dec tabh sic OS Ree, dl bees oe — — 
pemce.ludward Island and Newfoundland... ........0.+.+.s.sesce. ccc ck cece... 80, 000 80, 000 
rice Edward Island and Nova Scotia......:....0.-.- 6.0 bcbccekhsce sce e cece 163, 000 175,000 
Quebec, Natashquan and Harrington, Que... . 6... 260. eove cee e nc ceedcncsnn cone. 470,000 607, 000 
Quebec or Montreal, Gaspe and the Magdalen Islands, calling at way ports, Que.... 156, 500 189,000 
Rimouski, Matane and ports on the north shore of the St. Lawrence, Que............ 125,500 125,500 
eR Lor itndie oils Paani Mids of ioe -ceslce. cx yeeebchicts.. FATS ctehusors ehs, eactowa. thee 21,000 21,000 
Saint John, N.B., Tiverton, Freeport, Westport and Yarmouth, N.S................ 33,000 33,000 
EN Sehr onace Gibs ATI, Be aT Nahe el rain bani "os — 43 ,000 
Sydney and Bay St. Lawrence, N.S., calling at WaAVeDOLGS: . Pein. eth nate wie se 45,000 45,000 
Newfoundland Coastal Steamship Services............................ eee, 2,501,038 | 2,740,597 
LETTS See oe et A a a RGAE, ASS SRG Hea I ee cree RI ee” ein, ne ee 4,809,793 | 5,109,486 


% > rape annual subsidy for this service is $15,000 refundable in whole or in part. Full refunds have been made 
: ate. : 
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PART V.—CIVIL AIR TRANSPORT* 
Section 1.—Administration and Development 


Historical Developments.—Canada’s aviation history dates back to 1909 when 
the Silver Dart, piloted by Jack McCurdy (Hon. J. A. D. McCurdy, former Lieutenant- 
Governor of Nova Scotia), flew at Baddeck, N.S. This was the first aeroplane flight by a 
British subject in the British Empire. A replica of this aircraft took to the air on Feb. 
23, 1959, to mark the golden anniversary of powered flight in Canada. 


There was little aviation development in Canada until World War I. Following | 
the War, many of Canada’s wartime aviators assisted in developing air transportation 
services into inaccessible areas, air forestry patrols and intercity air services. During 
this period the flying clubs movement received government assistance in the training 
of pilots and engineers required by Canada’s civil aviation industry. 


World War II was a period of intensive construction of airports and aerodromes 
to meet the requirements for the training of airmen under the British Commonwealth Air 
Training Plan. At the end of the War, many Service-trained Canadian airmen turned 
to commercial flying and were absorbed by existing operating companies or helped to- 
develop other flying services. Transatlantic air services were inaugurated by the Depart- 
ment of Transport during the War and were turned over to Trans-Canada Air Lines 
which was created by Act of Parliament in 1937 to provide for the development of a govern- 
ment-controlled transcontinental air service for regular scheduled operations. Canadian 
Pacific Air Lines was created by the amalgamation of small commercial operators for the 
servicing of Canada’s northland. In 1949 the Canadian Pacific Air Lines was designated 
to provide transpacific services on behalf of Canada and in the spring of 1959 began the 
operation of one daily transcontinental flight each way between Montreal and Vancouver. 
Operations of TCA and CPA are covered on pp. 833-834. 


The Control of Civil Aviation.—The control of civil aviation in Canada is under 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Government and is administered under the authority of the 
Aeronautics Act 1919, and amendments thereto. The Aeronautics Act is in three parts. 
Broadly speaking, Part I deals with the technical side of civil aviation comprising matters 
of registration of aircraft, licensing of airmen, the establishment and maintenance of air- 
ports and facilities for air navigation, air traffic control, accident investigation and the 
safe operation of aircraft. This Part of the Act is administered by the Director of Civil 
Aviation under the supervision of the Director General of Air Services, Department of 
Transport. Part II of the Act deals with the social and economic aspects of commercial 
air services and assigns to the Air Transport Board certain regulatory functions of com-_ 
mercial air services (see p. 773). Part III deals with matters of government internal 
administration in connection with the Act. 


Weather Services.—Weather services are provided by the Meteorological Branch 
of the Department of Transport to meet the increasing demands of aviation, agriculture, 
industry and the general public. The expanding weather services required by the Depart- 
ment of National Defence both in Canada and with Canadian Armed Forces abroad are 
a major responsibility of the Branch. A Central Analysis Office is operated in Montreal 
together with 52 forecast offices across Canada, two on shipboard and four in Europe. 
Forecast offices are linked by 39,100 miles of teletype and radio teletype circuits and by a 
national facsimile system covering a total of 13,900 air-line miles. As of Nov. 1, 1958, the 
Branch maintained 272 synoptic stations taking six-hourly observations, a network of 31 
radiosonde stations (including five in the extreme Arctic operated jointly with the United 
States) taking upper air soundings, 70 stations recording upper winds and 1,766 climato- 
logical stations. One ocean weather station taking weather observations every three 
hours in the Pacific, 1,000 miles west of Vancouver, is maintained under international 
agreement. 


_ * Sections 1 and 2 of this Part were revised inthe Department of Transport and Section 3, except where other- 
wise indicated, in the Transportation and Public Utilities Section, Public Finance and Transportation Division, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. For military air transportation, see Chapter X XVI on Defence of Canada. 
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Air Industries and Transport Association.—Commercial flying schools that are 
members of the Air Industries and Transport Association numbered 55 at the end of 1957. 
During 1957 the number of students instructed and graduated as private pilots was 922, 
the number graduated as commercial pilots was 186 and 65,397 instructional hours were 
flown. 


Royal Canadian Flying Clubs.—At the end of 1957 there were 42 flying clubs 
connected with the Royal Canadian Flying Clubs Association. The total membership 
was 9,531 and the aircraft available for instructional purposes numbered 199. During the 
year 1,556 students were instructed and graduated as private pilots and 186 students were 


_ graduated as commercial pilots. Instructional hours of flying totalled 112,322. 


International Air Agreements.—The position of Canada in the field of aviation 
as well as its geographical location makes imperative co-operation with other nations of the 
world engaged in international civil aviation. Canada took a major part in the original 
discussions that led to the establishment of the International Civil Aviation Organization 


(ICAO) which has headquarters at Montreal, Que. A special article on The International 


Civil Aviation Organization and Canada’s Participation Therein appears in the 1952-53 
Year Book, pp. 820-827. 

In recent years Canada has been a signatory to agreements concerning civil aviation 
with Australia, New Zealand, Belgium, Denmark, France, Ireland, Japan, Mexico, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Peru, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, the United Kingdom and the 
United States. 


Section 2.—Air Services 


Air transport services are grouped into two broad classes—Scheduled Services and 


_Non-scheduled Services. The first group provides regular point-to-point service on 


scheduled advertised routes and the second group includes:— 


(1) Specific Point Services from a designated base to specific points on the basis of unit rates 
that may be undertaken as the traffic warrants and that are not on a time schedule; 


(2 


Chartered Services operated on the basis of the private chartering of an entire aircraft for 
a specific trip; 


(3) Contract Air Services which operate on one or more specific contracts—these do not operate 
on a time schedule nor need the contractor take the entire space of the aircraft; and 


(4) Specialty Air Services concerned with large-scale forestry and utility surveys according to 
some specific agreement. 


Trans-Canada Air Lines.—During 1957, TCA flew 1,385,777,000 passenger-miles, 
carrying 2,392,713 passengers. Ton-miles of air freight totalled 12,903,000, air express 


_ 2,575,000 and mail 9,855,000. 


During the year the company introduced a non-stop air service between Toronto and 
Vancouver, reducing the travel time to seven hours. A non-stop Atlantic service was also 
inaugurated between Toronto and the United Kingdom, and a daily transcontinental flight 
was routed through Windsor, Ont. Operations with the propeller-turbine Viscounts were 


extended to London, Ont., Quebec City, Saguenay, Sept Iles, Moncton, Fredericton, 
Saint John, Yarmouth, Halifax and Boston. 


During 1958 a third Super Constellation transcontinental flight was inaugurated 
including non-stop service between Edmonton and Toronto and other direct services were 
begun between Calgary and Saskatoon, Toronto and Moncton, and Montreal and Halifax. 
_ Viscount service was extended to 12 more Canadian communities. The international 

Toute pattern was broadened to include Belgium, Switzerland and the Island of Antigua 
in the West Indies. Non-stop flights were begun between Montreal and Paris as well as a 
shortened transatlantic operation between Vancouver and London. - Fifteen weekly 
flights in each direction were scheduled across the Atlantic during the peak summer traffic. 
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TCA routes, domestic and international, totalled 31,544 unduplicated miles and service — 
was being provided within Canada and to the United States, the British Isles, France, 
Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, Bermuda and the islands of the Caribbean. 


At the end of 1958 TCA’s ficet in service consisted of 46 Viscounts, 12 Super Constel- 
lations, 21 North Stars and 9 DC-3’s. Its working force numbered 10,043 persons. A 
further increase in service and equipment will take place in 1959—20 Vanguards on order, 
combined with the long-range DC-8’s and short-range Viscounts, will give TCA an all 
four-engined, turbine-powered fleet, probably the first in the air transportation industry. 


1.—Passenger, Freight and Mail Traffic of Trans-Canada Air Lines, 1948-57 


Source: Trans-Canada Air Lines Annual Report. 


EE ———————————————————————————————————————————————_—_—_____ ITT EEE 


ee Revenue Revenue Mail 

‘ Passenger Traffic! Commodity Traffic? Traffic ° 

No. ear poles lb. ton-miles ton-miles_ 
1949) 4 Seok tents Siete ees EET 532,555 | 249,575,544 4,313, 297 1,608, 102 2,294,088 — 
199 os cot te colar Peak oars Paces ess 648,574 | 310,699, 767 5,471,013 2,160, 644 3,403,810 
TOS A ae es ORS ere eee 790,808 | 379,605,810 9,518,009 3,585,775 3,644, 752 
O51 PAPE See SE TS Res eee 930,691 | 450,840,623 10, 826,333 3, 861, 583 3,969,371 
LOB 2.6 coat eae See ee ere ae 1,132,518 | 653,961,415 19,757, 969 7,042,427 4, 843,052 
1953s. A Se ae reds ae ee 1,307,810 | 759,319, 800 22,996,531 7,947,113 5,373,841 ~ 
1 OB ee ree cee ee ee eek 1,438,349 | 852,475,532 24,044,347 10,192, 705 6,942,299 
15S es A Re, Sas eee 1,682,195 | 969,392,395 30, 889,383 12,175,433 7,704,144 © 
1OBG moss hcde er ec OE 2,072,912 | 1,191,784,000 35, 789, 457 14,476,000 8, 613 , 000 
NOS RRs Ce. atts has Ede Ears ae 2,392,718 | 1,3885,777,000 23 , 987, 486 15,478,000 9, 855, 000 
I 
1 Includes non-scheduled service. 2 Includes excess baggage and express. 


2.—Operating Revenue and Expenditure of Trans-Canada Air Lines, 1948-57 


Source: Trans-Canada Air Lines Annual Report. 
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: 4 perating perating eficit or 
Year Passenger Freight! Mail Revance Expenditure Suro 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1904S 02.63; ss ti, Sees 14,469, 578 888,917 4,648,775 20, 866, 936 21,624,056 - 757,120 
iY hry Seer nanan ae oe 19,460,395 1,161,612 5,400,000 26,523,969 27,472,728 — 948,759 
1950 ERS ee aie 24,183,501 1, 667, 827 5,400,000 31, 810, 684 31,318, 613 + 492,071 
AQ5 Links, eee: ee eee 28, 666, 505 1,913, 703 5, 741,000 48,010,301 43,336, 120 +4, 674, 181 
1952, Fe ee. eee 42,022,616 3,730,521 7,698, 641 55, 057, 708 52,744, 741 +2,312, 967 
1953 ecoat ae oe ee 48 , 242,942 4,111,456 7,786,119 62, 236, 564 61, 433, 700 + 802, 864 
OHA Pe oe 53, 123, 868 4,705,513 8,371,344 68, 764, 252 67,731, 512 +1, 032,740 
LOB Biss sere tee fee eerie: tae 61,105, 243 6,015,910 8, 297, 605 77,428, 254 76,770, 922 + 657,332 
1956 ries ea ee cia ed: 74,478,516 6, 769,395 8, 869, 934 91,306,046 89,197,115 +2,108,931 
LOD TARE SOA eRe ereeer 86,523,981 6,392, 156 9,662,585 | 104,995,707 96, 680,353 +8,315, 354 
EEE 
1 Express and excess baggage. 2 Includes other revenue. 


Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited.—In 1957, CPA operated scheduled domestic 
services over 9,354 route-miles and flew 279,916 revenue passengers a total of 305,710,136 
revenue passenger-miles. Revenue cargo amounted to 5,464,903 ton-miles and mail to 
3,222,186 lb. CPA overseas routes operate from Vancouver to Australia, New Zealand, 
Honolulu and Fiji on the South Pacific service; to Japan and Hong Kong via the Great 
Circle route through the Aleutian Islands of the North Pacific; from Vancouver to Amster- 
dam across the Arctic; and across the Atlantic to Portugal and Spain. A South American 
network serves Mexico City, Lima, Santiago and Buenos Aires. In Canada, CPA flies 


s 
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north-south routes, mostly in the West. In 1958 permission was given by the Air Trans- 
port Board to CPA to operate one transcontinental flight a day in each direction between 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto and Montreal. At the end of 1958 the fleet consisted of 
41 aircraft. 


Independent Air Lines.—In addition to the two major Canadian air carriers, 
Trans-Canada Air Lines and Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited, there are five other 
domestic air carriers licensed to operate scheduled commercial air services in Canada, 
namely, Austin Airways Limited, Toronto, Ont.; Maritime Central Airways Limited, 


Charlottetown, P.E.I.; Pacific Western Airlines Limited, Vancouver, B.C.; Quebecair 


_Ine., Rimouski, Que.; and Trans-Air Limited, Winnipeg, Man. 


Licensed domestic air carriers operating in Canada as at Mar. 31, 1958, held valid 
operating certificates covering 42 scheduled, 111 flying training, and 650 other non- 
scheduled and specialty services. These non-scheduled services, in addition to providing 


__ effective access to sections of Canada that are inaccessible by other means of transportation, 
_ act as feeder lines to the scheduled airlines. They also include such specialty services as 


recreational flying, aerial photography and surveying, aerial pest control, aerial adver- 
tising and aerial patrol. 


Commonwealth and Foreign Scheduled Commercial Air Services.—At the 
end of December 1958 there were 16 Commonwealth and foreign air carriers holding valid 
Canadian operating certificates and licences covering international scheduled commercial 
air services operating into Canada, as follows:— 


Air France (Compagnie Nationale Air France) operates between points in Metropolitan France 
and Montreal, Que., Canada, direct or via Shannon, Ireland; Keflavik, Iceland; or the 
Azores and Gander, Nfid., Canada; and New York, N.Y., and Chicago, Ill., U.S.A 


American Airlines, Inc., operates between Toronto, Ont., Canada, and New York, N.Y., 
Newark, N.J., U.S.A.; direct or via Buffalo, N.Y., U.S.A. 


British Overseas Airways Corp., operates between London, England, Gander, Nfid., and 
Montreal, Que., Canada; and Detroit, Mich., U.S.A.; and between London, England, 
Gander, Nfid., and Montreal, Que., Canada. 


Eastern Air Lines, Inc., operates between the terminals Ottawa, Ont., Canada, and Montreal, 
Que., Canada, and New York, N.Y., U.S.A., direct or via Burlington, Vt., U.S.A.; and 
between the terminals Ottawa, Ont., and Montreal, Que., Canada, and Washington, D.C., 
U.S.A., direct or via Massena/Syracuse, N.Y., U.S.A. 


KIM Royal Dutch Airlines operates between the terminals Amsterdam, the Netherlands, and 
Montreal, Que., Canada; and between the terminals Montreal, Que., Canada, and Willem- 
stad, Curacao, Netherlands Antilles. 


Lufthansa German Airlines operates between points abroad and Montreal, Que., Canada, and 
Chicago, IIll., U.S.A. 


Northeast Airlines, Inc., operates between Montreal, Que., Canada, and Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 
via Burlington, Vt., Montpelier-Barre, Vt., White River Junction, Vt. (Lebanon Airport, 
N.H.), and Concord, N.H., U.S.A. 


Northwest Airlines, Inc., operates between Winnipeg, Man., Canada, and Fargo, N.D., U.S.A., 
and between Minneapolis/St. Paul, Minn., U.S.A., Edmonton, Alta., Canada, Anchorage, 
Alaska, and beyond. 


Pan American World Airways Inc., operates between Seattle, Wash., U.S.A. and Fairbanks, 
Alaska, with points of call at Juneau and Annette Island, Alaska, and Whitehorse, Y.T., 
Canada, and between the points in the United States, Gander, Nfld., Canada, and Europe. 


Qantas Empire Airways Ltd., operates between Sydney, Australia, San Francisco, Cal., U.S.A., 
and Vancouver, B.C., Canada. 


Sabena Belgian World Airlines operates between Brussels, Belgium, and New York, N.Y., 
U.S.A., via Shannon, Ireland, and Gander, Nfld., Canada. 


Scandinavian Airlines System operates between Stockholm, Sweden, Oslo, Norway, Copenhagen, 
Denmark, Prestwick, Scotland, Montreal, Que., Canada, and New UPR iy Vay Wea 


Seaboard and Western Airlines, Inc., operates between points in the United States, Gander, 
Nfld., Canada, and beyond. ¢ 
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TWA (Trans-World Airlines, Inc.), operates between points in the United States, Gander, 
Nfid., Canada, and points abroad. 


United Air Lines, Inc., operates between Vancouver, B.C., Canada, and Seattle, Wash., U.S:a8 
via Bellingham, Wash., U.S.A. 


Western Air Lines, Inc., operates between Great Falls, Mont., U.S.A., Cut Bank, Mont., 
U.S.A., and Lethbridge, Alta., and Edmonton, Alta., Canada, via Calgary and Penhold, 
Alta., Canada. 


Section 3.—Civil Aviation Statistics 


Ground Facilities. *—Aircraft landing areas in Canada are classified in Table 3 by 
administrative agency, as licensed or unlicensed land facilities or seaplane bases, and 
military air fields. The unlicensed aerodromes and seaplane bases shown are kept in 
varying degrees of readiness but lack one or more of the facilities usually found in licensed 
airports, such as lights, customs offices, passenger accommodation, ground/air communica~ 
tion, etc. Associated with these ground facilities is a network of radio aids to naviga- 
tion designed to facilitate en route navigation and safe landings under low visibility 
conditions. | 


~The Department of Transport operates 102 low frequency radio ranges, 9 VHF omni- — 
directional ranges, 54 non-directional radio beacons and 26 instrument landing systems, 
These facilities are calibrated and flight-checked by Civil Aviation Inspectors on a regular 
schedule. Eighteen additional VHF omni-directional ranges are under construction. 


* Compiled from information provided by the Civil Aviation Branch, Air Services Division, Department of 
Transport, Ottawa. 


3.—Aircraft Landing Areas classified by Type of Facility and Operator, by Province, 
as at Oct. 1, 1958 


Nore.—This information is based on the latest Airport and Aerodrome Directory published by the 
Department of Transport. Further details may be found in that publication and in the Canada Air Pilot. 


| | | — | | | 


Licensed Airports (Land).. 2 2 4 5 33 62 | 12} 30) 29) 38 9 4 230 
Department of Transport... 2 1 2 1 7+ 24 3 5 6 18 a 4 80 
Municipality:.s% «2 mesrrte — — — 2 9 11 6 14 11 17 _ — 70 
Privatessnc epee eae ee — 1 2 2 eA a 3 11 12 3 2 — 80 

Unlicensed Aerodromes..... 7) — 4 Da ea tT rae oat et 5 11 268 
Department of Transport... A = —) | 3 14 3 1| = 6 2 _— 31 
Municipality s--.-c.ecesee — — 1{| — 7), —| - 12); — 5 — — 25 
Privatereee eee cern oer 5| — 2 1 23 10 |~ 28 29 | 28 6 3 5 135 
Abandoned or unknown..... — —_— 1 1 9| — 1 2 3 54 _ 6 77 

Licensed Seaplane Bases.... 2); — BAlkiae| $36) se sGrlereoaenlO 4 | 30 12 1 199 
Department of Transport...} — —_ ==) |e— >) — sa ie 3 — _— 3 
Municipalityaceeeer eee _— — 1 —|— 1 — 1 1 — a 12 
Private peas soso ereae 2)-— 4]-— | 36) 75 | «23 9 3 19 12 1 184 

Unlicensed Seaplane Bases. 23 1 8 | 5 | 38 | 50| 23] 10) 12} 39 34 8 251 
Department of Transport...}| — — =| — | — | Se ee 1 1 4 — 
iMitinicipaliit yey cee ere — —}| —| = 1/ —}| — 1|/ — 1 --- 3 
IPriVate. accede cee wp meeee 7| — 1 1 NGel | 2g 11 2 7 6 12 2 94 
Abandoned or unknown..... 16 1 7 4 22 20 12 8 Stal 074 17 6 148 

Military Airfields........... 6 1 4 3 4| 4 7 2 9 5 2 5 62 

CiATS fh. BUR. 88 Bethe Ie 8. 3 1 2 2 4 14 7 2 se) 2 2 1 49 
ALIN Vie Balen eon sereeenonee —~| — a tS eS SS ee 3 — 4 8 
RI GING Seem Ua D3 ee — _ Oe a et | Gree ao — — 2 
US RIN anise eee eee 2); — ae —— — — 2 
US 7Ain Porcete-neteenas 1} — eee i) eee —_— — 1 
Totals, Land Bases....... 9 2 8 7/ 7 | 86] 39| 74) 60] 109 14 15 498 
Totals, Seaplane Bases.... 25 1| 13 5 | 741126) 46) 20) 16) 69 46 9 450 
Totals, Military Airfields. . 6 1 4 3 4} 14 7 2 9 5 2 5 62 

Grand Totals........... 40 4| 25 | 15 | 153 | 226] 92] 96] 85 | 183 62 29 | 1,010 
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Air Traffic Control.—The primary functions of the Air Traffic Control Service of 
the Department of Transport are to expedite and maintain an orderly flow of air traffic 
and to prevent collision between aircraft operating within controlled airspace, and be- 


_~- tween aircraft and obstructions on the movement area of controlled airports. This is 


accomplished through airport control, approach control and area control services, together 
with flight information, alerting for search and rescue, customs notification and aircraft 
identification. These services are described as follows:— 


Airport Control is designed particularly to provide air traffic control service in the vicinity of 
major civil airports where the volume and type of aircraft operations, weather conditions 
and other factors indicate its need in the interest of safety. The service includes the 
control of pedestrians and vehicles on the manceuvring area of the airport. Control is 
effected by means of direct radiotelephone communication or visual signals to aircraft 
and surface vehicles on and in the vicinity of controlled airports. The control towers are 
located at Patricia Bay, Port Hardy and Vancouver, B.C.; Lethbridge, Calgary and 
Edmonton, Alta.; Saskatoon and Regina, Sask.; Winnipeg, Man.; the Lakehead, Windsor, 
London, Toronto, Toronto Island, Ottawa and North Bay, Ont.; Montreal, Cartierville, 
Quebec, Val d’Or, Mont Joli and Sept fles, Que.; Moncton and Saint John, N.B.; Sydney, 
N.S.; Gander, Nfid.; and Frobisher, N.W.T. Most of these control towers are in con- 
tinuous operation but a few provide 16-hour daily service only. 


Approach Control is provided by approach control towers at Edmonton and Calgary, Alta.; 
Winnipeg, Man.; Ottawa and North Bay, Ont.; and Frobisher, N.W.T. This service is 
in addition to the regular airport control service provided at these locations. Approach 
control service consists of the provision of standard IFR separation to aircraft operating 
in accordance with the Instrument Flight Rules within the local approach control area 
of the airport. 


Area Control is designed particularly to provide air traffic control service to aircraft operating 
within controlled airspace during weather conditions which prevent a pilot from seeing 
other aircraft or obstructions and necessitate his reliance on instruments to conduct the 
flight. Area control centres are located at Vancouver, B.C.; Edmonton, Alta.; Winnipeg, 
Man.; Toronto, Ont.; Montreal, Que.; Moncton, N.B.; and Goose and Gander, Nfld. Each 
centre is connected with the control towers, radio range stations and operations offices 
within its area by means of an extensive system of local and long-line interphone or radio 
circuits, and through the radio communication facilities available at these offices to all 
aircraft requiring area control service. Each area control centre is similarly connected 
with the adjacent centres, including centres in the United States, for the purpose of 
co-ordinating the control of aircraft operating through more than one control area. This 
communications system permits each centre to maintain a continuous detailed record of 
the movements of all aircraft operating in accordance with the Instrument Flight Rules, 
and a general record of the movements of all aircraft operating in accordance with the 
Visual Flight Rules within its control area. In addition to providing area control service 
to aircraft operating within the controlled airspace over N ewfoundland, the Goose and 
Gander area control centres provide this service within the airspace over approximately 
one-half of the North Atlantic Ocean. Area control service is provided for approximately 
16,000 miles of airways, air routes and control channels. 


Flight Information provides advice and information useful for the safe and efficient conduct of 
flight, including weather reports and forecasts, field condition reports, data concerning aids 
to navigation, traffic information, refuelling and transportation facilities and other related 
data of assistance to the pilot in planning or conducting a flight. Such service is provided 
by all air traffic control units but particularly by the eight area control centres. 


Alerting for Search and Rescue is designed to ensure that the appropriate organizations are 
notified of aircraft in need of search and rescue aid and otherwise to assist such organiza- 
tions, as required. Area control centres are responsible for notifying these organizations 
promptly of non-arrival at destination of any aircraft for which a flight plan or flight 
notification has been received. This requires the maintenance and constant supervision of 
a continuous record of active flights to ensure that non-arrival of any aircraft is detected 
immediately. The service is available to any pilot who files either a flight plan or a 
flight notification with any communications agency of the Air Services of the Department 
or directly with one of the area control centres or control towers. ; : 

Customs Notification Service facilitates the routine notification of the appropriate customs 
agency by pilots who plan to cross the Canada-United States boundary. The Air Traffic 
Control communications system and units concerned therewith forward pilot requests 
to notify the customs officer at the airport of destination. 

Aircraft Movement Information Service is provided by area control centres to assist the Depart- 
ment of National Defence in establishing the identification of all aircraft operating within 
specified areas. 


The number of controlled operations in Canada during 1958 was 3,076,645, an increase 
of 8.4 p.c. over 1957. , 
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Operation Statistics.—The statistics given in Table 4 show the steady increase in 
recent years in passenger, freight and mail traffic. 


4.—Summary Statistics of Civil Aviation, 1954-57 


Nors.—Figures include operations of Canadian international carriers and Canadian operations of foreign carriers. 
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Hours Flown by Aircraft— 


Transportation revenue..........---+++++-+> 
Transportation non-revenue........--------: 
Patrols, surveys, CtC..0....6.- 2. eee eee eee 


Gasoline consumption...........----.+ sees ee 
Lubricating oil consumption.........-.+--++-- 


Licensed civil airports (all types).......------ 


Licensed Civil Aircraft (all types).......----- 


Licensed Civil Air Personnel— 


Commercial pilots........-¢.0 0.050 eee 
Senior commercial. :....55.220.+2- 062-225: 
Airline:transport)..c9-90 0-47 rece i 
Glidor. pilots.s.dacewe. + os csis ~ ene = ae aoe 
Private pulotsi.e. dca as ce eee ee eee ee 
Ate md VigabOrs A. iiaead lle es gs ie aes 
Air traffic controllers.........-...--+2+0+2> 
Ain orig ineers.. oi cihibiehiadden ss «5 FE h eH 
Aircraft maintenance engineers........----- 


1 Includes employees other than crews. 


1954 1955 1956 1957 
61,582,481 83,805,304 | 101,723,710 104,699,140 
61,582,481 83,805,304 | 101,723,710 104, 699, 140 

2,792,348 3,249,099 3, 864, 818 4,319,920 
73,199 54,076 58, 721 35, 554 
2,865,547 3,303,175 3,923,539 4,355,474 
| 1,066,805, 242 | 1,223,825, 448 | 1,547,279, 882 1,835, 183,870 ‘ 

49, 134, 404 57,477,989 61,416, 920 71,030,597 
1,115,939,646 | 1,281,303,437 | 1,608,696,802 1,906, 214, 467 
109,299,356 | 233,561,830 | 319,260,401 264,812,177 

5,714, 121 7,121, 832 7,639,517 7,079,240 
115,013,477 | 240,683,662 | 326,899,918 271,891,417 
14,057,279 18,084, 169 22,065, 286 24, 267, 406 
3,379,895 3,477,194 3,039,907 2,998,061 
PIC EET ITA 21,561,363 25,105,193 27,265,467 
94,228,571 26, 616, 505 27,914, 288 31,413, 504 
8,239, 855 9,048, 610 10, 238, 458 12,021,927 
397,057 530, 924 646, 902 628, 785 
21,516 31,306 37,567 40,760 
75, 760 74,989 87,920 113,271 
494, 333 637, 219 772,389 782,816 

53, 164, 769 77,938,918 | 102,836,140 112,769, 672 - 
695, 642 1,006, 154 1,212,361 1,220, 680 
470 495 519 550 
je eeones feed oliuiel so) pane ees ee ee 

Year Ended Mar. 31— 

p's Latah OT ieee 2 eee EE ST ee 

1954" 1955" 1956" 1957 

2,694 3,148 3,217 3,646 
1,499 1,754 2,145 2,411 
323 312 380 399 
612 717 831 968 
159 201 246 287 
4,980 5,559 6, 580 7,832 
54 56 7 
934 270 416 565 
25 20 33 43 
1,388 1,544 1,747 1,916 


wee gue 
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Table 5 shows civil aviation figures for 1957 by type of service. A definition of 
scheduled and non-scheduled carriers is given on p. 833. Statistics for international 
carriers include traffic over Canadian territory for both Canadian and foreign operators; 
a small amount of traffic across Canadian territory and between foreign stations is also 
included. 


5.—Summary Statistics of Civil Aviation, by Type of Service, 1957 
SSS 0—ssw3SBwaejeawwawamaa{ooooowswwwowounnOun9DawuroD»- 0 0 0 


Canadian Carriers 


Foreign 
Item ° Non- Inter- Total 
International!] Scheduled scheduled national 
and Other 
-Aircraft-Miles Flown — revenue 

_ transportation................... No. 19,973,320 51,098,075 30, 144, 274 3,483,471 104, 699, 140 
‘Passengers Carried................ No. 828, 294 2,425, 846 498 , 274 603 , 060 4,355,474 
BLEU RIO SS OD ae ccs hk on oacoeec ‘e 826,116 2,418, 845 481, 642 593,317 4,319,920 
BUIGMATOVENTO I SoMa. kanes edocs ss 2,178 7,001 16, 632 9, 743 85,554 
‘Passenger-Miles?................... No.| 687,685,185 | 1,109,370, 644 9, 624, 209 99,534,429 || 1,906,214, 467 
BERCOnUG Tae ee at, lay, ORE, is 664,390,341 | 1,064,051, 291 9,140, 612 97,601,626 || 1,835, 183,870 
PiGM-Trevenue se iT. ese oe. Sore. ss 23, 294, 844 45,319,353 483 , 597 1, 932, 803 71,030,597 
PS CATTICd? rr. lb. 15,947,362 83 , 352, 454 163, 192,279 9,399,322 271,891,417 
(DO GNOIG) 226 dee cee fe 15, 235, 845 79,001, 858 161,911,419 8, 663 , 055 264,812,177 
mrou-revenue.. 2. oh. 2), be W111, 517 4,350, 596 1, 280, 860 736, 267 7,079, 240 
Freight Ton-Miles?................ No. 9,365, 587 16,088, 631 789, 250 1,021,999 27,265,467 
BE ROTIGOR DE ARO lf a 8,307, 133 14, 401, 563 689, 796 868,914 24, 267,406 
EVOM-TEVENUC! 0. ...02.cs od. oe, oe 1,058, 454 1, 687,068 99,454 153,085 2,998,061 
LTS ES Re i lb 3,149,376 24,474, 267 1,640,032 2,149,829 31,413,504 
memati ton-miles:...... 4 0..6.4 5.66. No 2,642, 563 8,662,581 108, 363 608, 420 12,021,927 
Hours Flown by Aircraft.......... No. 83 , 022 306, 880 377, 026 15, 888 782, 816 
Transportation revenue.......... 4 80, 681 279,498 252, 837 15, 769 628, 785 
Transportation non-revenue...... ‘“ 2,341 18, 648 19, 652 119 40, 760 
Patrols, surveys, etc............. < ~~ 8, 734 104,537 — ey eral 
Gasoline consumption............. gal. 18, 221,295 63, 563, 8911 12,796, 731 18,189,124 112,771,041 
Lubricating oil consumption....... 260, 130 553, 1864 187, 682 219, 682 1, 220, 680 


a ee a ee A ee Serene, eee 
1 Includes trans-border services. ? Exclusive of charter service, figures for which are not available. 
3 Includes freight, excess baggage and express. 


6.—Capital Investment of the Department of Transport in Air Services, as at 
Mar. 31, 1955-57 


Nots.—Compiled from Department of Transport records. 


Total as 
Item 1955 1956 1957 at Mar. 31, 
1957 
a SI a ai a a 
$ $ $ $ 
Airways and Airports— 
| ivil Aviation— 
Capital appropriations..............0...0.cec00ce 10, 229, 143 20,380,084 24,575, 153 
ransferred from other Departments............. 131,000 187,736 2,337,508 
Transferred to other Departments................ a i Cr. 661,781 
| Property transferred to Crown Assets Disposal 280, 760, 793 
ETS EE arr ae Cr. 6,291,708 |Cr. 4,589,963 |Cr. 4,033,133 
Property retired through obsolescence, loss or 
PRE or oe enn See 124,477 |Cr. 830,678 |Cr. 20,532,817 
ee eatons Division (Aviation Radio 
Ss — 
Capital appropriations.....................-.0.-. 2,188,480 2,726, 143 9,062,975 
Toperty transferred to Crown Assets Disposal 
ae SE ey oe ae ee rs — Cr. 6, 600 _ 36, 295, 436 
Property retired through obsolescence, loss or 
UE Or CR Serene enema — — 4 (ICr. 374,663 
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6.—Capital Investment of the Department of Transport in Air Services, as at 
Mar. 31, 1955-57—concluded 


Nene eee nn 


Total as 
Item 1955 1956 1957 at Mar. 31. 
1957 ~ 
ee ee oe See ee ee eee a 
$ 3 $ $ 
Telecommunications Division (excluding Aviation 
Radio Aids)— 
Radio Act and Regulations...............+-2--+-++:: 251, 254 196, 257 424,727 
Property retired through obsolescence, loss or 1,441,197 
abandonment: ieecisen 2s ec delle ore c s tee shlertorers _ — Cr. 98,897 
Radio aids to marine navigation .....0.....eseeeeees 555, 444 477,455 |Cr. 3,172,477 — 
Northwest Communication System..........-+--+:- 803, 855 485,414 891,966 
Property transferred to Crown Assets Disposal 
Corporation.c. tesco rou des aa tiene Golovin ots Cro | 11, 80a Ter: 2,031: |Cr.. 68, 771 16, 683, 653. 
Property retired through obsolescence, loss or 
MDANGON MEN te ete sete emeke see ete etereistsias> Cr. 49,690 |Cr. 1,138 |Cr. 139,613 
Meteorological Facilities— ‘ 
Capital appropriations.............ce cess eee e rene ees 915, 604 1,057, 686 846, 751 \ 6.964.199 
Transferred from other Departments.............-- — 246, 599 249,985 7 ee 
Canadian Government Transatlantic Air Service. . — Cr. 4,788,369 — — 
TR OGAIS: he Sek oe eee en eh fori eentecins 8,846,054 15,538,595 9,306, 913 342,095,278 


7.—Expenditure and Revenue of the Department of Transport in connection with 
Air Services, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1955-57 


Norse.—Compiled from Department of Transport records. 


Item 1955 1956 1957 
iy er ye 0 es bt oe) ee A eee Sesame c es fh 
$ $ $ 
Expenditure 
Air Transport Board............... 2c cece eee e eee reece ene e terete 268, 287 247,552 267, 282 
Air Services Administration. ............. 60. e cece eee e rere eee cees 244,439 670,123 821,362 


Civil Aviation Division (including Aviation Radio AidS) S3..35%..: 
Control ot Civil Aviation. 2% oe Sen: cis a elec cies oi cpolerntocnsoneinsspsi=isineg. 


18, 499,590 19,389, 446 26, 228, 279 
1,000, 885 1,035,412 1, 148, 866 


Construction Services, administration. .....6......eeeee esse eeeeeee 874, 554 793,273 1,095,337 
Grants to aeroplane clubs........... seer cece eee eee e eter n ee eees 335,050 301, 750 359, 950 
Airways and Airports, Operation and Maintenance— 
OTGINATY 4. ei PL SEs Ile TE Seite ee kee eee. « 8,764,906 9,081,301 9,933, 248 
IN VAACION TACIO AICS oe fevcc oo ciesietels eek Wow sis jele ters eset stonelbinihie]erieeinlelnietars 5,578, 798 5, 874,174 9,938,775 
Contributions to assist municipalities..............e cece cece eneee 98,170 80,097 117, 947 
Contributions to State of Michigan...............-+ses sense eee 24,900 19,780 23,410 
Contributions to International Civil Aviation Organizations re 
Iceland Government air aids to navigation............+..+555- 38,398 29,138 35,544 | 
Contributions to Denmark in joint support of North Atlantic Air 
Navigation facilities in the Faeroes and Greenland...........-- 61,328 48, 865 37, 258 
Contributions to South Pacific Air Transport Council...........- 122,500 122,500 122, 500 
Contributions towards development of landing facilities in mining 
PA eee a Eee Shy, RED Be nS Aa aio QO OS IECCO ec 2,000 80,510 500, 507 
Airways and airports traffic control...........seeeeee ee ee cree 1,598,101 1,922,646 2,914, 937 


4, 623, 622 4,574,196 2,365, 606 
1,420, 455 1,555, 992 1, 683, 185 


Telecommunications Division (excluding Aviation Radio Aids).. 
Administration of Radio Act and Regulations............+++++++6- 


Radio aids to marine navigation .........ceccee reece cece reseeeeees 2,308,412 2,274, 286 
Telegraph and Telephone Services— 
Administration, operation and maintenance.........+.+eeeeeeeee 556, 293 444, 871 399, 620 
Construction and improvements............seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 338, 462 299, 047 282,801 
Meteorological Division, Operation and Maintenance...........-. 6,860,870 7,326, 209 8,381,456 
Totals, Expenditure...............0ceceeeeeee cere eeees 30,496, 808 32, 207,526 38, 063, 985 
Revenue and Receipts 

Air Services Administration.................0.ees cree cece ee en ners 44 1 45 
Civil Aviation Division (including Aviation Radio Aids).......... 6, 025, 233 6, 953, 052 8,071, 624 
Private air pilots’ certificates. ....... 0. cece eee eee eee eee een eens 10, 705 17,575 22,032 
Aircraft registration feeS.......6. cc cece eee e eect eect cent ene eeeecees 6,277 7,060 7,690 
Airport licences... 00... 0600. cece we ceeee sec cnobesnesesreceersees 231 321 198 
Airworthiness certificates..........eccc cece eee e cence ene eneeenes 1,529 2,190 3,000 
Fines, Aeronautics Act and Regulations. ..........+.seeeeeereeeees 1, 633 4, 668 1,816 


Nel 
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7.—Expenditure and Revenue of the Department of Transport in connection with 
Air Services, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1955-57—continued. 


t : Item ; 1955 1956 1957 
. ; ; : $ $ $ 
. _ Reyenue and Receipts—concluded 
Civil Aviation Divislon—concluded 
Aircraft TOT 6 oo RSS SR ps GERGANA ot hon Rn fe er ar 2,211,046 2,841,371 3,312, 241 
ERIS CG AR DOLES Co lise sks cone ee tiene cas c nt AE Ell ied 2A hy ls eae 792,716 734, 410 768,337 
Pmtosae and mangar space rental. .'). 6.66 dice. cook ccodalececsc dies 564, 157 512,105 444,037 
MRREAEE TOL OUPIO MICHIE MT eb ke esos aS ed MEIN en 8, 263 13:172 7,451 
Rentals, employees living quarters 290, 121 328;006 | 326, 229 
ERIE a ER Re Be ee pen ws 75,574 71,062 85, 508 
Ea vee gyrate pape ec SA ei Mate eed heed Pe ne 79,574 95,083 103, 880 
Concessions— 
EE IES Sper one pe a eon ai a ats a 530, 990 707,312 837,750 
DEST aastnealine All ag, REIS SERS Or tege ER en hanes iene eine 43 , 838 66,781 58, 185 
PGE OHONG Ser cece: ae ae rn ree eee tees, OPE 2 EVES ES: 9,445 11,999 ~ “12; 692 
Restaurants and’snack-bars) jg .eii/afsfe ial. odds cces o bias Esk 13,931 |: 51,374 22,051 
2 EE EE SUN PETES IS aaa ead a PI a te — _— 26, 247 
See ET AT Pe ern nn Oe SRN eae TIE Ae ONES Ee eo — ; 43,378 58,977 
Enis none a HS SI eae sitinne cele ik wae 82,886 74,106 77,937 
TS STEEN AYRCEMSTES Mra oT clot see oa ESO eer ee 5 oa ame Ps ean a Rn eee 18,657 18,592 14,429 
tr DOT’ TACIO ROT VIN. LO BITOIALE 8.58 asi De, npn en bl Ber omen es Paves em oe 357,941 374,573 617, 408 
MRD OR EE COIN Sn ss ERE s Borin caticon s uce tenure Che be 18,078 55, 437 409, 063 
BE SICOCEID USER PN as. a eterno ee ee, Me 20, 669 30, 610 25,161 
ALENT tual Li ce) beset ae a SR Rae 47,443 |. 23,945 76, 558 
meeevation root turnsties..5°*). 2... UES... Goes. ot Act 20, 296 25, 243 28, 868 
PMNOCUANOOUS LOVEUO tcc cons come hc ee tie oe eee 132,954 107,524 100, 259 

-Gander Airport— 

Pres Nala CCOmMInOUAtIONAA ease .-oel).ke a PP oles ieee 21,039 22,544 14,006 
Auclines hotelsaccommodationvww sy cenie ek ore Te eee PE 39,511 39,775 20,186 
DURTIRIEYS AAU, eve ss nto. Bi ete ee Ae, 5 — — 
mm earia ees Mae. eles ope ee ees Sees era ea bas. Seach ie’ 30, 683 21,953 27,386 
oulesse ON ayer ze) ae GR Re a ee we ot ed ae 23 , 265 23, 878 11,861 
Benes MGseL Gaining Toot... Aa 2.124.906. 4). 280. Te. A ORL 62,555 56, 799 26,395 
SeRpIStIES TOUCMOAE.6! ce eget ik Oe eek He Ee LS DBR 46,063 52,974 26; 552 
Pana ys @iub snack bars isk. «at ol. het eRe aks Beer aye Kod: — = 
RHOCOVETAbLO SErVICES ths), ccaacs co eho c tect nt ate ek oe 44,548 22,896 - 21,682 
ESET 2 ESET 5, PNA SER ey Pn oe re: nn IO ne 185,304 192,593 176,577 
Atl isl ip ciranteie SRR eee pte Ia Gahan aie aein bate ae 140, 602 150,300 164, 237 
SERIAL VOCS Etec abe tara te aie we ee ee ES. 3, 730 3,006 2,055 

BREA CIPOPALION Aer chee ot ier otek. anes anes BE, 5,270 8,124 8,996 

DEERE RoecriOns. <0, 0. Cor eee on ee en ol) USN 457 465 386 
wren protit,commercial caterers... 75.50 eek ees ee ee kes 26,773 97, 682 65,356 
Refunds, previous year’s expenditure. ............ ccc ceceeeceecees 56,420 52, 166 58,045 
Telecommunications Division (excluding Aviation Radio Aids). . 2,801,154 1,331,027 1, 440,223 
mmcio.operators..examination fees..........-..ca-.--prccesccceucce 1,902 1,703 3,071 
Radio Station Licences— 

ONO Golan, Boe, Barrer thay access hese forest ane. otead ded « 15, 142 16, 825 20, 204 
Pvmapetr experimental Stavion.....<s-cescccscesecchecccssnccce. 18, 859 16,925 18,441 © 
Wominercis] receiving station. «6.022.085 bei ek i de. 211 624 199 

| EMRE RORL LIME RETOI 5 8 or chery ho <a agrees rang vinsssnes den Soae- conceod bvAace & hoses 1,350 1,280 15517 
te: Priced COAShiscahiObees. . oc steko & «lads. wok cerens Sh taoeeh, cus 900 950 950 
| Municipal police private commercial station..................... 366 on als 463 
| Bete Commercial Sta tionar..viscucetescceelmeeueeens Ie etees 88,325 106, 202 135.188 
Meee UDlic Commercial station................0ec. cece eee n ee tncencees 14, 290 18,915 23,117 
MPRREERDILE PRT ES. Neen ae RG hie Rah ehS, 5 Vee LRM 37,944 42,033 43,727 
| Commercial broadcasting receiving station....................-. — 1, 289 3,718 
Technical and training school station...................c00c ee eee 40 32 15 
peor transport publications? :..09)....5.260) 66.000 v eee eld lene ed 2,545 2,816 2,850 
Fines—Radio Act and Regulations..................ccceeeuceeceas 220 196 84 
Radio Message Tolls— 
Mere operated: coast, SUAtLONS .1 s:5)5:</ois 6 yecca.s 8 See cab dicsiue Bed atishoress 160, 888 126, 613 1,492 
Marconi-operated coast stations................0cc cee eens a Oy 81, 609 86,097 _— 
Rentals, employees living quarters...........0....0 cc ccceeeaeueees 30, 143 28, 621 3,584 
rs th GF MOS ee mee we  -? 2,669 1,881 2,020 
Government telegraph and telephone tolls..................0.-00-- 524, 641 203 , 467 154, 556 
| Saeot British Columbia facilities........25.0.00. 00 Fs e sec csen 1,500,000 _ 162,065 
Sale of Maniwaki-St. Thérése landlines,............. 00.0. cc ce euves 7,500 _ — 
Sale of Mount Hayes-Sandspit system.................0.00eceeeeee — 35,000 _ 
EES Le a) a A ee er ae ee 60 3, 899. _ 
SSS UR RUS RR i ee aa Si Sa > 2 4,670 6.336 159 
- Northwest communication system............. 00 cc cece cece ceeueas 300, 962 592, 202 786, 448 
Refunds, previous year’s expenditure.................ccccceueeeees 35,918 36, 708 76,355 
PnenT Miviston 3) or hossert ee re eee 39,719 58,773 94,380 
_ Rentals, employees living quarters. ..........0.0 ccc ccecccveeaeees 23,041 26, 429 38,089 
EE ner ermenerine tht 9 ict inrn it fi etre fs on mp a 3,731 4,301 3,421 
’ 64973-1—54 \ 
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7.—Expenditure and Revenue of the Department of Transport in connection with 
Air Services, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1955-57—concluded 


Dee eee ne Gn 


Item 1955 1956 1957 
So See eee ee ee ee 
$ $ 3 = 
Meteorological Division—concluded 
Sale of transport publications............. 0 cece erence eee eters 2,429 2,063 2,646 
Radio Commercial Message Tolls— 
DOT -operdted stations. <.. <civs ck Seeks ajntieie ns ieee eh ees 843 3,042 13, 274 
Communication facilities, inter-office.............-. cece eee eee eee 321 2,506 3, 898 
| PaaS Ore ata) ee UE into ab oo onr on poecooomun Gnrseeo ooo acc 367 474 465 
RSs har ters) esti eae ead Gare: es 3d Aarne Ae ISS ol SEO Danie cctolc 760 12,079 15,431 
Refunds, previous year’s expenditure. .......... 6... s eee e tenner e es 8, 227 7,879 17,156 
Totals, Revenue and Receipts..............--+++++++- 8,896,150 8,342,853 9,606,272 


an cre 


No statistics are available regarding total expenditure on flying operations by the 
federal and provincial governments or by private individuals, but capital expenditure © 
by commercial] air carriers for property as reported for the end of 1956 and 1957 is shown 
in Table 8. 


8.—Cost of Property, Revenue and Expenditure for Scheduled and Other 
Commercial Air Carriers, 1956 and 1957 


eee SS50—000—OR{aD_aD <——_—_—™—™—| 


npc 


1956 o- 1957 
Item — 
Scheduled! Other Total Scheduled! Other Total 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Cost of Property..............+06- 62,560,505 | 11,076,900 | 73,637,405 88,289,453 | 14,839,950 | 103,129, 403 
GATT CEALE © cca tracttte s oktiers ersiaveae oratories 37,331,192 6,733,039 | 44,064,231 |] 56,355, 765 8, 738, 247 65,094,012 
Aircraft engines...............0005- 9,869,460 1,453,045 | 11,322,505 || 12,522,964 1, 749,353 14,272,317 
Buildings and improvements...... 7,742,450 1,692,450 9, 434, 900 9, 878,034 2,790,418 12, 668, 452 
Miscellaneous sone ce. sae ee eee 7,617,403 1,198,366 8,815, 769 9,532, 690 1,561, 932 11,094, 622 
Kevenue and Expenditure— 
WVOVENUC ot chee tan coe ete 145,611,813 | 36,557,037 | 182,168,850 151,214,277 | 38,867,758 | 190,082,035 
Pixpenditures. es pe woe. eee 139,999,885 | 34,582,095 | 174,581,980 151,660,378 | 37,792,381 | 189,452,759 


ee 


1 Includes Canadian trans-border, transatlantic and transpacific services, 


Employees and Salaries and Wages.—The numbers of civil air personnel licensed 
in recent years are shown in Table 4, p. 838. However the figures in. Table 9 include 
pilots and engineers in the employ of the Federal Government and of private individuals 
as well as those not employed at all in the ordinary sense. 


9.—Employees and Salaries and Wages in Civil Aviation, 1956 and 1957 


NE —————————————————————————————————__ IEEE 


Scheduled Non-scheduled Totals 
Year and | 
Class of Employee Em- Salaries Em- Salaries Em- Salaries 
ployees and Wages ployees and Wages ployees and Wages 
No. $ No. $ No. $ 
1956 

Generalsoficers, 22 2h 6 ee eee 792 5,505, 832 148 1,139,045 940 6,644,877 
Clerks. ee BA en Poe ee 1, 673 4,956, 780 199 598,319 1,872 5,555,099 
Pilotse eee eee ots es eee 906 8,372, 639 600 3, 863, 889 1,506 12, 236, 528 
Cozpilots i. ic. 8 ast ers che Roe 229 1,215,181 89 458, 268 318 1,673,449 
Deéspatehera.se sent eee ee ees 147 785, 270 46 166, 845 193 952,115 
Communication operators........... 852 2,805, 587 48 154,081 900 2,959, 668 
Stewards or other attendants....... 598 | 2,061,358 6 18, 722 604 2,080,080 
Air engineers... 200 Stes eee 613 2,960, 286 290 1,300,000 903 4,317,039 
Mechanics ..% bce ae wcracysicte Sees 2, 607 11, 244, 833 467 1,556, 073 3,074 12, 800, 906 
Airport employees................. 1,977 7,083, 685 145 279, 844 2,122 7,363,529 
Stores employees..........--.--0555 346 1,141,316 61 177, 251 407 1,318, 567 
Other employees...........-..0.0005 1,820 6, 761, 743 189 577,231 2,009 7,338,974 
Totals; 19560305"... fas 12,560 54,894,510 2,288 10,346,321 14,848 65,240,831 


1 Excludes exployees of foreign carriers domiciled in Canada. 
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9.—Employees and Salaries and Wages in Civil Aviation, 1956 and 1957—concluded 


Scheduled Non-scheduled Totals 
Year and | Yt 
Class of Employee Em- Salaries Em- Salaries Em- Salaries 
ployees and Wages ployees and Wages ployees and Wages 
No. $ No. $ No. $ 
1957 
PMH OTALOMIOOTS, <b fs kes 857 6,546, 703 137 1,038,021 994 7,584,724 
BRIBTICR eA EE eo Bay 3 Jule ck an 1,783 5,926,744 261 967,190 2,044 6, 893, 934 
PLUCIS ho bh ie i arr ar 927 9, 260, 522 688 4,423,416 1,615 13, 683, 938 
OCONEE A ie Sa 195 1, 220, 984 90 430, 293 285 1,651,277 
MURRIN OTN 3 tas Su bidd. xt «ules. 148 826, 673 50 181,599 198 1,008, 272 
Communication operators........... 816 2,786, 282 51 176, 932 867 2,963, 214 
Stewards or other attendants....... 681 2,531, 628 11 38, 766 692 2,570,394 
BeIMEPNOINOOTSE 826k ket care, 659 3,927,710 337 1,707,046 996 5, 634, 756 
PPEAL GS Soke ne ee Sh eee eee ne 2,515 11,884,951 525 1, 867,218 3,040 13,752, 169 
Airport employees.................. 2,241 8,522,160 141 333,316 2,382 8,855,476 
Beores employees. ........6 ce ead cee 360 1,313, 886 78 243 , 958 438 1,557,844 
m (ther employees:........:........05 2,053 8,148,139 410 1,009,419 2,463 9,157,558 
Totals, 1957)............ 13, 235 62,896,382 25779 12,417,174 16,014 75,313,556 


t Excludes employees of foreign carriers domiciled in Canada. 


PART VI.—OIL AND GAS PIPELINES* 


A special article covering the history and development of pipeline construction in 
Canada appears in the 1954 Year Book at pp. 861-869. Additional information has been 
carried in each succeeding edition and the following Section brings pipeline development 
up to the end of 1958. 


Section 1.—Pipeline Developments 


Oil Pipelines.—Since 1950 when the first major oil pipeline went into operation in 
Canada, additional milage has been constructed annually to serve the expanding petroleum 
industry. In 1950, 1,423 miles of line were in operation and by the end of 1957 a total of 
6,800 miles had been constructed, exclusive of 1,840 miles of. line in the United States 
used to transport Canadian crude oil only. Refineries from the West Coast of Canada and 
the United States Pacific Northwest to as far east as Toronto are now linked with producing 
fields in Western Canada. 


The two principal components of the system are the trunk pipelines of Interprovincial 
Pipe Line Company and Trans Mountain Oil Pipe Line Company, both originating in 
Edmonton, Alta., although the former has a line connecting the Redwater field with its 
main receiving terminal at Edmonton. The Edmonton stations of both trunk lines are 
served by six feeder lines bringing in crude oil from the surrounding fields: Britamoil 
Pipe Line Company Limited, Edmonton Pipe Line Company Limited, Imperial Pipe 
Line Company Limited (two lines), Pembina Pipe Line Company Limited, and Texaco 
Exploration Company, as well as by Interprovincial’s line from the Redwater field. 


Interprovincial Pipeline.—As of Dec. 31, 1957, the company’s system extended from 
Redwater, Alta., to Port Credit, Ont., in the vicinity of Toronto, a distance of 1,930 miles. 
It is the longest crude oil pipeline in the world. To increase carrying capacity, the company 
has constructed parallel lines or loops on its existing right-of-way for a total of 1,116 miles. 
The aggregate length of pipe is therefore 3,046 miles. The system’s continuous route 
traverses from west to east, the Provinces of Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba, the 
States of North Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan, and finally terminates in 
the Province of Ontario. 


Further expansion took place in 1958. During the year 82 miles of 24-inch pipe 
were constructed at locations between Edmonton and Regina, giving the company two 


* Prepared under the direction of Dr. Marc Boyer, Deputy Minister of the Department of Mines and Technical 
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Surveys, by R. A. Simpson, Mineral Resources Division. 
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complete lines between Edmonton, Alta., and Superior, Wis. East of Regina more pumping 
capacity was added in both Canada and the United States. At the end of the 1958 program 
the capacity of the various sections was:— 


Section abhi 
Edmonton, Alta., to Regina, Sask....... 05.5.5 eee eee eect ees 275,000 
Regina, Sask., to Cromer, Mant. ..... 0.2.7 ..500 4.0 fe ese ae ere ates ws 335,000 
Cromer, Man:, to Gretna, .Man..........-..-+-- 61. cb 02 des faeces ne ee 376,000 
Gretna, Man., to Clearbrook, Minn........5....5-- esse seyret eee ee etees 345,000 
Clearbrook, Minn., to Superior, Wis... ........- 4... 4st esse cree cree 346,000 
Siperior}.Wisi, to Satnia,. OWS. ..0 0b Sees A epee os haere axes . 258,000 
Sarnia, Ont., to the Toronto area in Ontario? ooo Ses. 2 AO eee 111,900 


Gross deliveries to regions served by the pipeline were: Western Canada, 33,700,000 
bbl.; U.S. refineries, 20,700,000 bbl.; Eastern Canada, 41,400,000 bbl.; and tankers out of 
Superior, 5,600,000 bbl. Tariff charges from Edmonton to Regina, Gretna, Superior, 
Sarnia and the Toronto area are 234, 36, 44, 64 and 72 cents per bbl., respectively. 


Trans Mountain Pipeline—The Trans Mountain pipeline was constructed in 1952 
and 1953 at which time the line consisted of 719 miles of 24-inch pipe connecting Edmonton — 
and Vancouver, B.C. Between 1953 and 1957, 63 miles of pipeline were constructed to 
connect with refineries at Ferndale and Anacortes in the State of Washington. The 
capacity was increased from 120,000 bbl. a-day to 185,000 bbl. a day. In 1957, two 
30-inch loops of 51 miles each were constructed to increase the line’s capacity to 250,000 
bbl. daily. 


During 1957 gross deliveries of crude oil to refineries in Washington totalled 27,100,000 
bbl. while those to British Columbia totalled 22,300,000 bbl. Offshore shipments totalled 
7,100,000 bbl., most of it shipped during the first half of the year for the California market. 
Tariff charges from Edmonton to Kamloops and Vancouver, B.C., and to Ferndale and 
Anacortes, Wash., were 38, 40, 42 and 42 cents, respectively. The marine loading charge 
at Vancouver was 23 cents per bbl. 


Other Oil Pipelines.—Oil pipeline construction slackened appreciably in 1957 and 
1958. Pembina Pipe Line Limited constructed 116 miles of gathering lines and 32 miles 
of loop between Edmonton and Calmar. Throughput in 1957 increased 20 p.c. over the 
previous year to 38,000,000 bbl., and by November of the same year the system was 
serving 2,113 wells. Texaco Exploration Company looped 5} miles of its main line. 


In Saskatchewan, Trans Prairie Pipelines Limited increased its trunk line to 50 miles 
in the process of joining the Weyburn field to the line of Westspur Pipe Line Company ~ 
termination in Midale which delivers oil from this and other fields in southeastern 
Saskatchewan to the Interprovincial line at Cromer, Man. ; . . ri 


Natural Gas Pipelines.—Construction of natural gas pipelines in Canada was the 
dominating feature of all pipeline developments during 1957 and 1958. Altogether, 
19,198 miles of gathering, transmission and distribution lines were in operation at the end 
of 1957. This was an increase of 5,479 miles from that in operation at the end of the 
previous year and indicates the intensity of preparations to make natural gas available 
to new markets in the Provinces of British Columbia, Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec. 
Of the total milage, 1,774 miles were gathering lines, 6,970 miles were transmission lines, 
and 10,454 miles were distribution lines. Continued construction brought Alberta natural 
gas by pipeline as far east as Montreal before the end of 1958. Distribution lines constituted 
a large proportion of new construction, but during 1958 almost 2,300 miles of transmission 
lines and about 100 miles of gathering lines were added. 


The most significant single development in 1957 was the completion of Canada’s 
first major gas transmission line, Westcoast Transmission Company Limited, from the 
Peace River district to Vancouver and the Canada-United States border. In 1958 the 
most important single development was the completion of the Trans-Canada pipeline 
from Alberta to Eastern Canada. 
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Westcoast Transmission Company Limited.—The Westcoast Transmission pipeline, 
which was completed in October 1957, connects the producing fields of the Peace River 
district of British Columbia and adjacent areas in Alberta with-consuming areas in the 
interior and lower mainland of British Columbia and with a United States pipeline on the 
Washington-British Columbia boundary. The completed system is made up of 803 
miles of pipe. There are 650 miles of mainline 30-inch pipe linking Taylor with the areas 
to the south, 27 miles of 12-inch gathering lines in Alberta, 37 miles of 26-inch line con- 
necting the Alberta fields with Taylor, and 89 miles of gathering lines varying in diameter 
from 26 inches to 8 inches in British Columbia. 


Gas from fields in Alberta is free of sulphur or ‘sweet’ and does not require treatment 
in the Taylor processing plant. Gas from the British Columbia fields is ‘sour’ or contains 
sulphur and also condensates which must be removed in the processing plant prior to 
entering the transmission line. 


When operations commenced, deliveries were made to Inland Natural Gas Company 
Limited for distribution in localities in the interior of British Columbia as far east as Trail ; 
to British Columbia Electric Company for sale in Vancouver and environs; and to Pacific 
Northwest Pipeline Corporation in the United States. 


Trans-Canada Pipeline.—Construction of the Trans-Canada pipeline began in June 
1956 and by the time winter conditions halted work 210 miles of the 34-inch western 
section were completed. During 1957, 1,153 miles of pipeline were added; by September 
the line was completed to Winnipeg, which began receiving natural gas at that time, and 
by the end of the year companies in Brandon, Rivers, Hamiota, Neepawa and Portage la 
Prairie in Manitoba and Kenora in Ontario were being supplied by pipeline. By the end 
of January 1958, gas was being delivered to the Lakehead and the main construction had 
been halted for the winter. During 1957 Trans-Canada also constructed the 20-inch 
section of line from Toronto to Montreal with smaller laterals to Lindsay and to Ottawa. 
Domestic natural gas from southwestern Ontario fields and imported United States gas 
was ‘borrowed’ by Trans-Canada from Union Gas Company of Canada Limited to serve 
communities along the completed eastern section pending completion of the line making 
Alberta natural gas available in Eastern Canada. Construction of the final section of the 
line from the Lakehead to Toronto was completed in October 1958. 


Initial capacity of the line was 300,000,000 cu. feet daily. Additional compressors 
_ to be installed during the first four years of operation will raise the capacity to 570,000,000 
cu. feet a day and provision is made for an ultimate daily capacity of 780,000,000 cu. feet. 


Other Natural Gas Pipelines.—British Columbia Electric Company Limited converted 
its Vancouver manufactured gas system to natural gas by mid-January 1957 and by the end 
of the year had added a further 585 miles of line to serve 15 communities‘in the lower 
Fraser River Valley. In October, Inland Natural Gas Company Limited completed its 
system to serve communities in the Cariboo, Okanagan and West Kootenay areas. 


Gas- pipeline developments in Alberta were highlighted by the construction of the 
initial gathering system of Alberta Gas Trunk Line Company. At the end of 1957 the 
company had 117 miles of 34- and 18-inch pipe in place to connect the Bindloss and Provost 
fields in Alberta with the Trans-Canada pipeline terminal at Burstall, Sask. In 1958, 
Alberta Gas Trunk extended its system to the Pincher Creek field in the Foothills region of 
southern Alberta. Northern Utilities Limited continued expanding its system and added 
_12 communities to its system. Canadian Western Natural Gas Company completed a 
distribution system in one community during the year. 
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The Saskatchewan Power Corporation, which serves all communities in Saskatchewan 
that have distribution systems except Lloydminster, Lone Rock and Unity, continued its 
program to construct distribution systems in all reasonably sized communities and supply 
them from its province-wide transmission system. Regina and six smaller communities 
were added in 1957 to the list of communities supplied with natural gas. 


The chief construction in Manitoba was that by Winnipeg and Central Gas Company 
to supply Winnipeg with natural gas. 

During 1957 pipeline construction in Ontario constituted a high proportion of the 
national total. Accelerated programs were undertaken in southern Ontario when Trans- 
Canada negotiated successfully for an interim supply of natural gas from Union Gas 
Company of Canada Limited which was and is importing United States natural gas to 
supplement its own supply from fields in southwestern Ontario. Ottawa and 14 smaller 
communities, principally along Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence River, were served with 
natural gas one year earlier than originally expected as a result of this plan. Twin City 
Gas Company Limited and Northern Ontario Natural Gas Company Limited supplied 
Kenora, Fort William and Port Arthur. Major construction to serve localities along the ~ 
Trans-Canada route was carried out in 1958. A total of 1,660 miles of distribution pipe- 
line was laid in the province during the year, in addition to 600 miles of transmission line, 
exclusive of the Trans-Canada pipeline itself. 


Section 2.—Oil Pipeline Statistics* 


There were 32 oil pipelines operating in Canada at Dec. 31, 1957, with a total milage . 
of 6,873 compared to 6,051 at the end of 1956. Pipeline deliveries shown in Table 1 were 
made to non-pipeline carriers, foreign pipelines, and terminals including refineries and 
distributing centres. 

During 1957 operating revenues of all oil pipelines except Amurex Oil Development 
Company, Anglo American Exploration Company, Anglo Canadian Oils Limited, Green 
River Exploration Company, Mobil Oil of Canada Limited, and Sarnia Products Line 
totalled $87,719,710 compared with $78,213,744 in 1956. 


1.—GOil Delivered by Pipeline 1954-58 


Destination 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
bbl bbl bbl. bbl bbl 
British*Columbia’..os. cae cee eee 13,612,931 19,309,150 21,809, 740 22,300, 264 20,597,276 
U.S. Pacific Northwest (at Sumas, 

BIGoy oe ee eo ee Care aes 953, 403 11,408,992 19,211,435 27,329,940 8,968, 639 
West Coast offshore shipments........ — — 6, 230, 466 6,904, 960 — 
Adbertalcets cto enn 4s See eelee oars 16, 452, 608 18,518,740 17, 830, 462 13,570,320 16, 150, 606 
Paskwtcmewal..c tei se htaccess 14,191,691 15, 543, 202 16, 732, 869 17,691, 698 16, 289,075 
Manitoba Vai Peat ok, Beet eee 6, 743,309 7,514, 552 9,961,540 9,952, 757 10, 628, 835 
U.S. Midwest (at Gretna, Man.)...... 1,435, 895 5, 246, 832 16, 867,189 20, 643, 820 20,781, 689 
Ontario——crude oll.) oe ae eee 33,340, 688 41,148, 261 46,515,517 46, 845, 164 59, 552, 656 
Ontario—refinery products............. 32,441, 988 37,894,021 43 ,022, 682 44,189,759 43 , 256, 943 
Quebee ses. amc ces eit ak Rs cee 53,323,422 67, 691,018 76, 758, 440 81,428,930 78,547,073 

Totals, Net Deliveries............ 172,495,935 224,274,768 274,940,340 290,857,612 274,772,792 


we St a SS SS eee 


1 Includes natural gasoline. 
Employee and revenue data shown in Table 2 do not include statistics for eight pipe- 
lines operated as departments of the oil companies which are manned by employees on 
the regular payrolls of those companies. 


* Statistics of oil pipelines are given in greater detail in the DBS monthly report Pipe Lines (Oil) Statistics. 


riers information on the interprovincial movement of oil by pipeline will be found in Chapter XX, Part i 
ction 5. 
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2.—Operating Statistics of Oil Pipelines, 1955-57 
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Item 1955 1956 1957 


Barrels Handled (gross daily average)— 
EMRE ot feet So ete Re honcho cclews du dele cid No. 309, 467 419,342 448,401 


ENR Tu Wratele tec nah nal xo 5 a wiiers 5,66 9.8 dos oir oe 64s Eowke sd 778,036 1,014,353 1,140, 146 
Demis ohh es sence Aa neta ee ae 000,000 83, 693 110,992 114,572 
__ Average miles per barrel (trunk lines)....................... No. 295 299 273 
BERR e PU Anam. x komo ORNIEES oe gauge a 1, 267 1,500 i h¥- 
= ME WRU ca estern ws cr honk ede « RR tay, . Ps $ 6,196,071 7,929, 889 9,541,372 
-Man-hours worked by wage-earners (including overtime)..... No. 683, 861 834, 493 962,302 
Str FUVORUON Ss utcwat} suet sick <h cakaeeee ek ics $ 58,952,816 78,316, 555 87,719,710 
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CHAPTER XIX.—COMMUNICATIONS 


CONSPECTUS 
ae PAGE PAGE 
Section 1. GOVERNMENT CONTROL OVER Subsection 6. Other Government, Miscel- — 
.» AGENCIES OF COMMUNICATION......... 848 laneous and Commercial Radio Com- 
2 ne munication Services... x. isee.chene Fn PS cea 862 
SucTion 2. TELECOMMUNICATIONS ciiene aie bit 849 Subsection 7. Radio and Television Broad- 
Subsection 1. Telephones.............. 849 casting? . S24. 22-84 Lien ce ee 864 — 
Subsection? 2eiidcélerraphs.teanceee dee > 854 
‘Subsection 3. Federal Government Tele- Section 8. THE Post OFFICE...........00. 871 
graph and Telephone Services......... 855 eer Se. 
Subsection 4. Federal Government Meteoro- Sucrion’4:° THe PRESS>*... es pee aaa 879 
logical Communications............... 856 7 
Subsection 5. Federal Government Radio SprcraL ArticuE: A History of Canadian 
Communication Services.............. 856 Journalism (circa) 1900 to 1958....... 883 


Notrr.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found facing 
p. 1 of this volume. 


Communications media in Canada have been shaped to meet the needs of the country. 


Great networks of telephone, telegraph and radio services, inextricably bound together, 


provide adequate and efficient service which, in this era of electronic advancement, is 
under continual technological change and development. The familiar challenges of the 
country—its size, its topography, its climate, its small population—which have reared 
their heads in other areas of development, have had to be faced as well in the field of 
communications. That these have been overcome is evidenced by the fact that today 
Canada possesses communication facilities and services second to none in the world. 


Section 1.—Government Control over Agencies of Communication* 


Each telephone system (see p. 849) in Canada has become a monopoly within its own 
operating territory, a prerequisite of efficient service. Because of the lack of competition, 
the Federal Government, in 1906, organized the regulation of the rates and practices of 
those systems operating under federal charter. The Bell Telephone Company of Canada 


was made subject to regulation by the Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada under 


the provisions of the Railway Act. The British Columbia Telephone Company, originally 
the Western Canada Telephone Company, received its federal charter in 1916. The 
three Prairie Province telephone systems are operated by their respective governments 
and the many hundreds of other companies throughout Canada are also responsible to 
provincial regulatory bodies. 


Land line telegraph and tariffs and tolls charged by companies incorporated by the 


Federal Government are also regulated by the Board of Transport Commissioners. 


Similarly, tariffs and tolls charged to the public by individuals or companies for radio- _ 


telephone communications within Canada are regulated by the Board of Transport Com- 
missioners under the provisions of the Railway Act and the Regulations made under the 
Radio Act. 


Except for those matters covered by the Canadian Broadcasting Act, radio communi- 
cations in Canada are regulated under the Radio Act and Regulations which include 


control of any equipment liable to cause interference to radio or television reception (see 


* Revised in the Telecommunications Branch, Department of Transport, Ottawa. 
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also p. 858). In addition, all radio communication matters are administered in accordance 
with the provisions of the International Telecommunication Convention and Radio Regu- 
lations annexed thereto and in accordance with such regional agreements as the Inter- 
American Telecommunications Convention and Inter-American Radio Agreement, and 
the North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement. (See also p. 858). 


National radio broadcasting in Canada entered its present phase in 1936 when, with 
the passage of the Canadian Broadcasting Act, the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
replaced the Canadian Radio Broadcasting Commission. The Act gave the Corporation 
wide powers in the operation of the system and gave to the Minister of Transport the 
technical control of all broadcasting stations. 

' During 1958 the Government established a Board of Broadcast Governors and the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation Board of Governors was abolished. The Board of 
Broadcast Governors will regulate the establishment and operation of radio and television 


% broadcasting networks, the activities of public and private broadcasting stations and the 


relationship between them, in the interest of providing a national broadcasting service of 
_ high standard, basically Canadian in content and character. While the Minister of 
Transport is the licensing authority under the Radio Act, the Broadcasting Act requires 
that the applications for broadcasting station licences or for any change in an existing 
broadcasting station be referred to the Board of Broadcast Governors for its reeommenda- 
tion before being dealt with by the Department. 


Section 2.—Telecommunications* 


During the past half-century, Canada has experienced tremendous economic expansion. 
Population growth and the advance to new industrial frontiers have been matched by an 
upward surge in national productivity and general standard of living. Continuing develop- 
ment of Canada is dependent on both individual] pioneering and the co-operative efforts 
of many industries and the telecommunications industry is filling a vital role in this drama 
of growth. 


Business and industry have expanded and ventured into isolated areas assisted and 
promoted by Canadian telecommunications industries which have anticipated the needs 
of the future with vast programs of development in virgin territories. Technological 
development has been particularly important to the extension of telecommunications in 
Canada. To meet the demands placed upon it, the industry has constantly introduced 
newer and better equipment, tools and methods of operation. In the growth of urban 
centres, the development of rural communities and the pioneering of new territory, 
Canadian telecommunications agencies have constantly sought to provide the highest 
quality of service for the greatest number of people. The major railways, the hundreds 
of co-operating telephone companies, the radio and television companies and federal 
communications organizations work together with a common purpose, building networks 
of telecommunications from coast to coast. They provide such familiar services as tele- 
phone, telegraph, teletype, radio and television, and many other related means of com- 
munication. In addition, mutual co-operation has allowed them to satisfy a variety of 
defence needs. A number of defence projects along the northern reaches of the country 
have been undertaken by the major telephone organizations, notably the construction of 
the Mid-Canada Radar Line, as joint contractors for the Government. 


Subsection 1.—Telephones 


__~ Alexander Graham Bell first transmitted human speech through electrically energized 
equipment in March 1876, and in August of the same year a one-way call from Brantford 
to Paris in Ontario marked the first successful long-distance test of the new invention. 
Soon after the instrument was perfected, telephone exchanges sprang up in many Canadian 


_,  *Textual data in the introduction of this Section and in Subsection 1 was prepared by The Bell Telephone 

| _ Company of Canada, Montreal. Statistical material of Subsection 1 and Subsection 2 was revised in the Publie 
Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Subsections 3 to 6 were revised in the Tele- 
communications Branch of the Department of Transport, Ottawa. : 
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communities, sometimes two competing companies in one place. As a result, in April 
1880, The Bell Telephone Company of Canada was established by Act of Parliament and 
authorized as the official agent for telephone service in thirty-two cities and towns across 
the country. However, it came to be recognized that, in the existing state of the industry, 
one company could scarcely develop and organize service over so wide a territory and 
separate companies were set up in British Columbia. The Bell Telephone withdrew from 
the Maritime Provinces in the 1880’s and installations in the Prairie Provinces were sold 
to the respective provincial governments in 1908-09. The seven major telephone sys- — 
tems that developed across Canada worked together to establish long-distance service 
on a national basis and in 1932 they founded the Trans-Canada Telephone System, which 
now has eight full members including both shareholder-owned companies and provincial 
government systems. They areas follows :— 

Avalon Telephone Company (joined in 1957) 

Maritime Telegraph and Telephone Company, Limited 

The New Brunswick Telephone Company, Limited 

The Bell Telephone Company of Canada (serving Ontario and Quebec) 

Manitoba Telephone System 

Saskatchewan Government Telephones 

Alberta Government Telephones 

British Columbia Telephone Company 

These eight systems, together with the Island Telephone Company (P.E.I.), Québec 

Téléphone (lower St. Lawrence), The Okanagan Telephone Company, and the North- 
West Telephone Company (associated with the British Columbia Telephone Company) 
comprise the Telephone ‘Association of Canada. This organization was established to 
ensure general co-operation in telephone matters. 


As already mentioned, the steadily rising demand for local and long-distance service 
has called not only for general expansion of Canadian telephone systems but for the constant 
introduction of modern facilities and services. A number of Canadian companies have 
developed what is called ‘Extended Area Service” in many of the communities they serve. 
This plan eliminates long-distance charges between the larger centres and their suburbs, 
or between two or more places with close community of interest. 


As part of the transmission facilities needed to carry the great volume of long-distance 
traffic, the members of the Trans-Canada Telephone System collaborated to build a micro- 
wave radio relay network stretching from coast to coast, the longest such network in the 
world. It was placed in operation on July 1, 1958, and is maintained jointly, each system 
member being responsible for the section falling within its operating territory. The 
network is capable of carrying 2,400 long-distance conversations and two television pro- 
grams at the same time. 

For several years operators have been dialing many long-distance calls direct to the ~ 
wanted telephone. The modern switching system which makes this possible also permits 
customer dialing of long-distance calls. Telephone-users in Toronto and other Ontario 
centres are now able to dial many direct long-distance calls. A long-range international 
plan, developed by the telephone companies of Canada and the United States, will even- 
tually allow practically every telephone-user in North Amcrica to dial direct to almost any 
other telephone on the Continent. Direct dialing, an added convenience for telephone cus- 
tomers, will allow Canadian telephone companies to handle economically the ever-growing 
volume of long-distance calls. ) 

The northward extension of industry in Canada has, of course, required the northward | i 
expansion of telephone communications. The North-West Telephone Company operates 
a radio chain from Vancouver up the British Columbia coast to Kitimat. Uranium City 
in northern Saskatchewan, six years ago nothing but muskeg and swamp, is provided with — 
communications through a radio network out of Prince Albert, Sask. In Manitoba, the 
radio-telephone service reaches out to a large number of isolated settlements and bush 
camps, and also provides communications for aircraft and for boats plying Lake Winnipeg. 
Goose Bay in Labrador and the ore-rich Schefferville area are now in immediate telephone 
contact with the remainder of the world through a radio relay network operated out of 
Quebec City through Sept Iles. 
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Numerous flexible services are provided by Canadian telephone companies for business 
and industry. Special conference circuits can be quickly arranged, enabling widely 
scattered business interests to discuss their affairs without the inconvenience and expense 
of travel. Data transmitting and processing facilities allow rapid exchange of coded 
information and printed matter between plants and factories, warehouses, retail outlets 
and many other business and industrial locations. Telephoto and facsimile are other 
transmission services designed to provide photographic copy direct from the originator. 
Radio installations link the traveller with the regular telephone network, providing mobile 
service for such users as highway departments, trucking and construction firms, fire and 
ambulance services, and police departments. Oil pipeline companies also use the service 
as part of their communications arrangements to maintain contact between central offices, 
storage tanks, pumping stations and control units. 


Telephone Statistics.—Telephone Systems operating in Canada in 1957 numbered 
2,637 as compared with 2,661 in 1956. There was a small increase in the number of co- 
operative systems in rural districts which rose to 2,177 from 2,172. In contrast, the number 
_ of shareholder-owned companies decreased to 330 from 349. The largest of the stock 
companies, The Bell Telephone Company of Canada, operating throughout the greater 
part of Ontario and Quebec, served 61 p.c. of all the telephones in Canada, and the British 
Columbia Telephone Company also shareholder-owned, served 9 p.c. of the total. 


The number of telephones in use in Canada has almost doubled in the past ten years. 
At Dec. 31, 1957, there were 4,827,135 telephones in service compared with 4,499,325 in 
1956 and 2,451,868 in 1948. The number of residential telephones and the number of 
business telephones increased by 9 and 6 p.c., respectively, during 1957. Rural tele- 
phones were up 4 p.c. and pay telephones 6 p.c. Several exchanges were converted to 
dial operation in 1957 and by the end of the year 80 p.c. of all telephones in Canada were 
dial-operated as compared with 77 p.c. in 1956. Pole-line milage and wire milage continue 
to increase year after year. 


1.—Milages of Pole Line and Wire and Number of Telephones in Use, 1948-57 


a Nors.—Figures from 1911 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1938 
ition. 
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Telephones in Use 


Sys- | Pole-Line} Milage 


Year tems | Milage! of Wire Per 100 
Business qt Rural? Fublie Total Popu- 
ales ae. ation 
No miles miles No No. No No No No 
oS 2,992 235,379 7,913,068 701,869 | 1,328,373 383 , 227 38,399 2,451, 868 19.0 
a 2,971 |. 242,147 8,725, 760 762,294 | 1,481,876 414,061 41,381 2,699, 612 19.9 
LE eae 2,912 245, 443 9,488, 467 813,352 | 1,611,759 447,691 44,290 2,917,092 21.1 
Se 2,904 249,638 | 10,330,751 864,015 | 1,735,355 467,171 47,225 3,113,766 22.2 
Sania, 2,888 253,420 | 11,265,903 920,269 | 1,888,889 492,753 50, 455 3,352,366 23.2 
oo 2 ae 2,793 257,059 | 12,307,070 988,489 | 2,053,944 513,061 50,913 3,606, 407 24,4 
a 2,788 257,444 | 13,357,289 | 1,053,852 2,213,154 538, 660 54, 603 3, 860, 269 25.4 
i 2,739 259,784 | 14,758,160 | 1,132,436 2,408,959 552, 838 57,445 4,151,678 26.6 
i 2,661 269,303 | 16,410,897 | 1,229,150 2,625,787 584, 484 59, 904 4,499,325 28.0 
i 2,637 274,334 | 18,161,444 | 1,301,631 2,852,875 609, 343 63 , 286 4,827,135 29.1 
a 
1 Includes underground conduits and buried cable. 2 Includes telephones on rural exchange lines and 


. urban exchange lines having more than four parties. 


__. The density of telephones in the different provinces is influenced by the urbanization 
of the population and the number of telephones used for business purposes. 
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2.—Telephones in Use, by Province, 1957 


Oe oe 


On On On Private Branch 
Individual 2- and Rural Exchanges and Tele- * 
Lines 4- Party Lines Lines Extensions : pithy 
Pies Public phones 
TOPCO Pay Total || per 100 
Territory 
Tele- Popu- 
Busi- Resi- | Busi- Resi- Busi- Resi- Busi- Resi- phones lation 
ness dence ness dence ness dence ness dence 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No 
IN fides eee 8, 453 7,149 489| 15,164 342 703 6,197| 2,573 364 41,434] 9.7 
P.E.I 1,716] 3,233 98| 3,114 291 4,123 1,890 768 100 15,333] 15.5 
INS es Sec acet 12,946] 50,748 574| 28,450 1,585| 24,390} 20,444) 10,303 1 Oye 151,413] 21.6 
N.B 9,054} 28,758 1,160) 33,809 1,338] 18,366} 16,726 7,069 1,407 112, 687|} 19.9 
Que. hee: 114,978] 328, 543 7,620| 374,734] 14,998} 104,017 229,813] 80,763] 22,161] 1,277,627] 26.9 
Ontie. jn oee 171,291| 476,412} 9,0011/594,009! 11,565] 193,469] 358,487) 150,934 24,990!) 1,990,158] 35.4 
Mantes Geer 21,204) 63,224 423| 74,157| 4,960} 27,651) 34,439 9,288] 2,331 237,677|| 27.6 
Sask-e: Site 21,920) 92,651 151 2,127| 3,304] 57,076) 21,670) 5, 787 1,324 206,010) 23.4 
Altan.iac8 seers 43,361] 157,095 6 73 1,415} 27,522} 52,612} 15,565 1,768 299,417|)) 25.8 
Bin es 48,544) 17,444 374| 199,181 4,729| 107,482} 85,909] 24,636 6,868] 495,167) 33.3 © 
Wikones ee - 25 10 19 2 1 37 5 -- 2 1.8 
Totals...... 453, 492/|1,220,267| 19,915)1,324,863 44,529| 564,814 828,224] 307,745 63, 286), 4,827,135] 29.1 


ea ee ees pal eg) 


1 Ontario four-party telephones included under Rural Lines. 


The major telephone systems record completed calls on representative days through- 
out the year and on this basis estimate the number of local conversations which, added 
to the actual count of long-distance calls, gives their total volume of business. Estimates 
are included for the smaller systems. The number of completed calls on all systems in 
1957 was estimated at 7,990,725,000 compared with 7,764,805,000 calls in 1956, or an 
average of 1,710 calls per telephone and 498 calls per person compared with 1,726 calls 


per telephone and 486 calls per person in 1956. 


Extended area service which eliminates toll charges between adja 


was introduced in more centres across 
increased by 18,193,000 from 1955 to 1956 an 


Canada but, despite this service, 
d by 7,328,000 from 1956 to 1957. 


cent communities 
long-distance calls 


3. Local and Long-Distance Calls and Average Calls per Telephone and per Capita, 1948-57 


Nore.—Figures from 1928 will be found in the corresponding tables of previous Year Books beginning with the 


1939 edition. 


Ne a ee 


Average Calls per Telephone _ 


Local Long- Total Calls 
: oca. : ota alls 
: Year Calls eee Calls per 
Re : 
Capita Local ae em Total 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 

94S ee eeree ee 4, 025,342,000 91,875,000 4,117, 217,000 SPAL 1, 642 37.5 1,680 
1949 eis) 4, 454,024,000 105, 232,000 4,559, 256, 000 339 1,650 39.0 1,689 
L950. 2 dees 4,894, 719,000 117,892,000 5,012,611, 000 366 1,678 40.4 1,718 
1O515s. 2 eer oe 5,146, 238,000 127,406, 000 5, 273, 644,000 376 1,653 40.9 1,694 
195 Zi acer ee 5, 482,973,000 126, 721,000 5, 609, 694, 000 389 1,635 37.8 1,673 
LOSS 5, 952, 756, 000 131, 899, 000 6,084, 655, 000 412 1,650 36.6 1,687 
£954 eee RO 6, 209, 771, 000 137, 761,000 - 6,347, 532,000 418 1,608 85% 7 1,644 
NODS eee: 6, 808,389, 000 153,087,000 6, 961,476,000 446 1,640 36.8 1,677 
OS Ome ees ee 7,593, 525,000 171, 280,000 7,764, 805,000 486 1,688 38.0 1,726 
LOS TRS a eon 7, 812,117,000 178, 608, 000 7,990, 725,000 498 1,673 OO 1,710 


1 Per capita figures are based on official estimates of population given at p. 163. 
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4.—Financial Statistics of Telephone Systems, 1948-57 
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5.—Financial Statistics of Telephone Systems, by Province, 1957 


Nee eee en 


Cost of 
; Capital Property : Em- Salaries 
Province Liability sat Income Expenditure ployees and Wages 
Equipment : 
ee a ie es. kr eee ASI oe eee 
$ $ $ $ No. $ 
Newfoundland..........-. 8,918,565 11,815, 622 1,951,385 1,408,313 464 969, 823 
Prince Edward Island.... 3,109,960 4, 823, 800 1,073,272 938,411 150 345, 843 
Noval scotian: aac eer 38,535, 834 54,311,122 12,904, 000 11,118, 793 1,889 5, 167,532 
New Brunswick........-. 39,370, 913 54,672,707 10,804,970 9,546, 794 1,689 4,763,030 
Quebeo.. 26h. tsen Be 817,165,9951} 509,344, 204 319, 295,1591| 281,706,958} 18,098 68,270,825 — 
Ontario... «neonate 18,121,838 | 777,982,160 10,586, 112 9, 237,746 24,768 87,087,716 
Manitoba.w.t.e. oem 69,785,469 | 107,875,881 17,473,393 16,772,527 3,347 9,999, 713 
Saskatchewan.........--- 72,811, 662 98, 835, 884 19, 835, 832 18,065,350 2,056 6, 802, 2272 
Al Pertaercace se st 78,157,203 | 121,730,293 25,493,498 20, 828, 646 3,796 12,031,398 
British Columbia......... 164,396,379 | 200,166,827 48, 263, 306 42,514,058 7,814 24,239,287 — 
Wrukkonsc. 0 nie ae es 65,000 33, 200 21,056 20,752 3 15, 608 
Totals..).c.. eee ees 1,310,438,818 | 1,941,591,700 467,701,983 | 412,158,348 64,074 | 219,693,002 - 


1 Statistics of The Bell Telephone Company for both Quebec and Ontario are included under Quebec. * 
2 Excludes wages and employees for rural systems. 


Subsection 2.—Telegraphs* 


The early history of telegraphic communication in Canada is given in the 1934-35 
Year Book, p. 778. 


Telegraph Systems.—At the end of 1957, the 11 telegraph and. cable companies in 
Canada showed impressive gains over the preceding year. These systems, composed of 
lines owned by the Federal Government and the chartered railway and telegraph companies, 
increased their property and equipment to $169,000,000, about 12.9 p.c. above that re- 
ported in 1956. 


A new record was set in 1957 for operating revenues of $44,797,000, up 10 p.c. from 
the previous high of 1956, but net earnings dropped 16.5 p.c. to $5,304,334. Telegrams 
transmitted were down 6.0 p.c. from the 1956 total, but cablegrams showed a 6.2-p.¢. 
increase. In proportion to population, Canadian facilities are among the most extensive 
in the world and the systems operate their combined 451,700 miles of wire under a great 
variety of climatic and geographic difficulties. 


* Revised in the Public Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


6.—Summary Statistics of Canadian Telegraphs, 1948-57 ; 
Norg.—Figures from 1920 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1938 


edition. 
eee a ee SE 


Cable- 
: Net Pole- : grams Money 
Gross |Operating : : Wire Em- Messages, " 
Year Revenue | Expenses Cae ae é Milage | ployees? Offices Land? M oe a 
grams? 
$ $ $ miles | miles No. No. No. No. $ | 
OAS ee ace 19,422, 788|20, 292, 402| Dr.869,614 50,958] 405,640] 9.093] 4,679 19,013,468} 1,579,679 11,512,194 
1040 een a. 22,256, 557|22, 062, 943 193,614| 52,535) 413,759] 9,555 5, 288]20, 063,078} 1,642,278 12,469,348 
TO5Ome rater 93,922, 225|22, 545,625) 1,376,600 51,999] 414,943] 9,757| 5,277 20,477,775) 1,687,721 12,733,989 
LOS DSi pe otaes. 99, 128, 473|27, 807,547| 1,320,926 53,580| 435,348} 10,611 5, 233121, 815, 837] 1,785, 836 16,955, 699 
LOD QM eee aes 33,093, 843/31, 617, 156] 1,476, 687 52,699] 437,581] 11,272} 5,256 21,614,196] 1,934, 433 19,514,490 
OST rae ot 36, 920, 384|33, 953,196] 2,967, 188 52,727| 450,835} 11,618) 5,307 21,222,706) 2,042,921 21, 553,387 
NO54 See tinea e 38, 203, 590133, 203, 942| 4,999, 648 46,284| 434,178} 10,629] 5,015 19,906,354} 2,105,513 21,550,372 | 
LOS Seems 39, 320, 960/32, 501,844] 6,819, 116 48,067| 438,692} 10,852| 5,024 20,067,424) 2,238,433 23,264, 851 
A O5GLctersattecs 40,720, 213/33, 688, 888] 7,031,325 48,062} 442,891] 10,833] 4,934 20,381,641) 2,429,893 24, 295,308 
195M ee, cones 44,796, 778/39, 271,893] 5,524, 885 48,379| 451,669} 11,159) 5,070 19,163,723] 2,580,745 25,586,057 
1 Excludes commission operators. 2 Includes messages to and from vessels on the Great Lakes and the 
St. Lawrence River and messages to and from stations. 3 Excludes relayed messages. } 
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Submarine Cables.—Four cable companies operate submarine cables landing in 
Canada: Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation (see p. 861); the Commercial 
Cable Company; the Western Union Telegraph Company; and the French Telegraph 
Cable Company. These companies operate to stations in the United Kingdom, Treland, 
the United States, Bermuda, Australia, New Zealand, and St. Pierre and Miquelon 
Islands, 


The Eastern Telephone and Telegraph Company owns and maintains radio relay and 
cable facilities between the United States boundary and the international boundary in 
transatlantic cables off Clarenville, Nfld. The number of cables operating between 

connected stations and the length of cables are given in the following table. 


' 7.—Cable Landings in Canada, 1957 
_ ii 


Company and Station Cables Nautical 


Miles 
te a ee een oh) pe et hee et 
No. No. 
Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation— 
alifax, N.S. to St. John’s, Nfld.—St. John’s, Nfld. to Porthcurnow, England........ 1 2,656 
Halifax, N.S. to Horta, Azores—Horta, Azores to Portheurnow, England............. 1 3,078 
pebiewd) BO. tormydney, Australian + 33. cis.s.s2. sehnw feu aca cedta. teks eee 1 7,830 
Bamfield, B.C. to Auckland, New Zealand.............0..0000 1 6, 748 
Bee ie te DPM R ys Sg tts an ete AD ot ite ei, or la obt wt 1 874 
Sydney Mines, N.S. via Newfoundland, to Wane Seoslangd ton, cet)... hadi, tases 1 2, 280 
Commercial Cable Company— 
ee AIO OY BEN Bote ings sik 08h ak ocd cccl ae 2 912 
Canso, N.S. to Far Rockaway, 3 DS oe fae b= teste te a ee ke tithe Ue LBRO 1 3 2,893 
anso, N.S. to Horta, Fayal, Azores—Horta, Azores to Waterville, Ireland........... 2 3,426 
Beseoue 3, Nid: to Waterville, Treland 05.) once: a566.d--.4004,.4.,000. 41 ifca aly) 
St. John’s, Nfld. to Far Rockaway, NEE Gs ee ee ek Set genes ETE TSS 2 2,592 
Eastern Telephone and Telegraph Company— 
Sydney Mines, N.S, to Terrenceville, Nfldi.ies .. so. 00). oi. ccc cvcedeceeehesdececnceee it 271 
Beerierorie. Nd. to (tavenvalle (NAC is is pice oc sc nncsccuie..sclcss, tc 1 55 
Western Union Telegraph Company— 
orth Sydney, N.S. to St. Pierre and MMitnelon islands FW 5 sos) eh ah Ale AG 5: 594 
Pintth Sydney,.N 8. to Island Cove, Nfdeiig. fs cd cone bocuhs ceeccs de. tekncete nn, 2 635 
pocuuyoney, N.S, fos linet, NAd...-sics..-. fc. ere 1 324 
Beebo, HU-Buto Daxbary )MassU.S:At Goce iol dd. PE Aa 1 575 
rere remciiey tS fo Cans, Ni Bi6 0 69h oul bcinos Ses warurrsdhe onchesnd. ccd hw 1 118 
Hearts Content, Nfld. to Valentia, Ireland..................0.0 3 5, 658 
Bay Roberts, Nfld. to Penzance, England.................00.000 4 8,475 
By Boberts, Mild. to Horta Azores. 275. &, icc s.ahecd os Gdclustdccedeces cic che lee, 1 1,343 
Bay Roberts, Nfld. to Hammel, SD lat BIE <r oar lan Sie nailic saben ing ofan ARR 2 2,774 
Placentia, Nfld. to St. Pierre and Minuelow tslandwir::.t. SPT ic a Sion 2 250 
Islands Cove Hut, Nfld. to St. Pierre and MMinduelon Istandavue oie Uo ei 1 130 


French Telegraph Cable Company— 
anso, N.S. to St. Pierre and Miquelon Islands ............ccccccccccececcccccccee. 


1 One cable not operating. 


Subsection 3.—Federal Government Telegraph and Telephone Services 


There are some scattered settlements throughout Canada where commercial telephone 

_ and telegraph companies do not furnish service, yet where adequate communication must 

be provided in the public interest. The Federal Government, therefore, through the 

_ Minister of Transport, has assumed responsibility for such services as: telegraph and tele- 

phone connections to scattered settlements on Cape Breton Island; cable services to islands 

_ in the Bay of Fundy and Prince Edward Island; and a telephone service on the Magdalen 
Islands. 


vil 
££ 
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At Mar. 31, 1958, these telegraph and telephone services comprised 788.5 miles of 
pole line, 1,822.9 miles of open wire, 52 miles of aerial cable, 63.25 miles of submarine cable 
and seven radio stations. ‘Telephone service was provided for 1,670 subscribers of whom 
436 were served through lines connected to other company exchanges. There were 24,912 
telegrams handled by this service in 1957-58, with operating expenses at $313,489 and net 
revenues of $66,272. 


The Northwest Communication System formerly operated for the Government by — 
Canadian National Telegraphs was fully entrusted to the latter for custody, management 
and operation effective Apr. 1, 1958. During the year ended Mar. 31, 1958, the system, 
which provides commercial telephone. and telegraph services at airports, settlements and 


communities in northwest Canada, operated at a profit with revenues amounting to 
$2,893,335 and expenditures totalling $2,024,145. 


Subsection 4.—Federal Government Meteorological Communications 


Weather stations operated by the Meteorological Branch of the Department of 
Transport throughout Canada are linked coast-to-coast by means of teletype and in the 
remote northern areas by radio or radioteletype. The landline circuits are leased from 
commercial companies but some of the radio circuits are operated by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


Weather stations on the teletype network transmit their reports directly; other stations 
report via commercial facilities to the nearest station on the teletype line for transmission 
on the meteorological circuit. The reports are collected on a regional basis and then ~ 
relayed to other parts of the country as required. There are two coast-to-coast half- 
duplex systems transmitting weather information, with main relay points at Vancouver, 
Edmonton, Winnipeg, Toronto, Montreal, Moncton, Halifax, Gander and Goose Bay. 
These main meteorological communication centres not only handle the distribution of 
weather information from Canada including the Arctic, but also effect international ex- 
change with the United States and Europe and, through them, with all parts of the hemi- 
sphere. For the latter purpose, the Canadian Meteorological Branch and the British 
Meteorological Office share the cost of a leased duplex circuit in the transatlantic cable. 
Altogether, the Meterological Branch uses over 39,000 miles of teletype circuits connecting 
310 teletype offices. . 


In addition, facsimile is used to connect forecast offices in all parts of the country 
including radio facsimile to Arctic stations and ships at sea. This mode of communi- 
cation permits certain functions of the forecast offices to be carried out at one central 
location and the processed data, in the form of weather maps, are then distributed through- - 
out the country. The Canadian weather facsimile system is the only fully automatic 
system in the world. Chart transmissions from the Central Analysis Office in Montreal 
are made simultaneously to all parts of Canada. The equipment operates at 120 revo- 
lutions per minute, permitting a chart 22 x 18 inches to be transmitted in 18 minutes, 
with automatic sequential operation of the transmitter permitting charts of longer dimen- 
sion. Altogether, the Meteorological Branch utilizes 14,000 miles of facsimile circuits, 
serving 64 forecast offices. 


Subsection 5.—Federal Government Radio Communication Services 


Radio in Canada traces its origin to the year 1900 when wireless telegraphy was 
introduced and placed under the jurisdiction of the Department of Public Works. The 
first commercial radio circuit was established between Chateau Bay, Que., and Belle Isle 
in the Strait of Belle Isle in 1901, replacing an underwater cable which was difficult to 
maintain. In the first days of radio there did not appear to be any necessity for special — 
legislative control, but the growth of this new medium of communication was very rapid ~ 
and the Wireless Telegraph Act of 1905 became the first legislation in Canada controlling ~ 
radio communication. 


> 
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Radio regulation and radio coast station services were under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Public Works until 1909 at which time they were transferred to the 
Department of Marine and Fisheries where they remained until 1930, with the exception 
of the period 1914-22 when they were under the jurisdiction of the Department of Naval 
Services. In 1930, when a separate Marine portfolio was established, they became a 
Branch of that Department and then in 1936 a Division of the Air Services Branch of the 
newly formed Department of Transport. In 1936 an aviation radio service was organized 
within the Radio Division, and to it in 1948 was transferred the Government Telegraph 
and Telephone Service, which had been under the jurisdiction of the Department of Public 

_ Works since 1879. In 1950, the name was changed to Telecommunications Division, and 
later to Telecommunications Branch. 


The present responsibilities of the Telecommunications Branch include the operation 
of radio aids to marine and air navigation, the regulation of all Canadian radio operations, 
the regulation of overseas cable communication services, the administration of the inter- 

national telegraph regulations and operation of certain communication services for the 
public and for the handling of meteorological messages. 


The radio activities of the Telecommunications Branch may be summarized as 
follows: (1) the administration of national and international radio laws and regulations 
and of regional agreements, involving the issuance of radio licences, inspection of radio 
stations, certification of radio equipment, examination of operators, allocation and 
monitoring of frequencies, study of radio wave propagation, compilation and settling of 
international accounts for radio messages, investigation and suppression of inductive inter- 
ference to radio reception; and (2) construction, maintenance and operation of radio 
communication stations and radio aids to marine and air navigation. 


National and international radio laws and regulations include: (1) the Broadcasting 
Act; the Radio Act and Regulations made thereunder; the radio provisions of the Canada 
Shipping Act and Ship Station Radio Regulations; (2) the International Telecommuni- 

cations Convention and Radio Regulations annexed thereto ; the Articles of the Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Convention applicable to aeronautical radio requirements; that part 
of the International Convention for the Safety of Life at Sea applicable to radio require- 
ments for ships; the Inter-American Telecommunication Convention ; the Inter-American 
Radio Agreement; the North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement; the Convention 
between Canada and the United States of America relating to the operation by citizens 
of either country of certain radio equipment or stations in the other country; and the 
Agreement between Canada and the United States of America for the promotion of safety 
on the Great Lakes by means of radio, 


Licensing and Operation.—In all branches of radio, basic control is exercised over 
the right to establish a station, assignment of frequencies, operator standards, operating © 
procedure, and general regulations concerning the manner in which radio stations are used. 


Under the Broadcasting Act, the Board of Broadcast Governors regulates the establish- 
ment and operation of broadcasting networks, the activities of public and private broad- 
casting stations and the relationship between them, in the interest of providing a national 
broadcasting service of high standard, basically Canadian in content and character. While 
the Minister of Transport is the licensing authority under the Radio Act, the Broadcasting 
Act requires that applications for broadcasting station licences or for any change in an 
existing broadcasting station be referred to the Board of Broadcast Governors for its 
recommendation before being dealt with by the Department. Reasonably complete and 
technically acceptable applications are therefore referred to the Board of Broadcast 
Governors by the Department. Before such a licence may be issued, the approval of the 
_ Governor in Council is also required. With these exceptions, the technical control of 
_ broadcasting stations is carried out by the Telecommunications Branch of the Department 
_ of Transport. 
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The standard broadcast band is crowded with stations that are capable of interfering 
with one another over the entire North American region, particularly at night. A plan 
for the accommodation of the largest number of stations with the least interference was 
evolved as a result of extensive studies conducted by Canada, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
Haiti, the Bahama Islands, Mexico, and the United States and was embodied in the North 
American Regional Broadcasting Agreement. 


Before a new standard broadcasting station can be licensed or before modifications | 


can be made in an existing station, engineering briefs covering the selection or change of 
frequency, amount of power and design of the directional antenna system must be approved 
by the Department of Transport and notification sent to the signatory countries of the 
North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement. After the establishment or change is 
completed, proof of performance must be submitted to establish that the actual installation 
is in accordance with the approved plan. 

Ten monitoring stations are maintained at suitable points across Canada to police 
and monitor the radio spectrum: to see that radio stations are complying with the procedure 
set forth for their particular service; to observe the emissions from stations and ensure that 


they comply with the rules applicable to their service; to detect non-licensed stations _ 


and ensure that stations are being used for the purpose for which they are licensed; to 
assist in the investigation of cases of inter-station interference; to make studies of spectrum 
occupancy with a view to finding spectrum space for new assignments; to make precise 


frequency measurements to determine if the operating frequencies of all classes of radio — 


stations are within the tolerances as prescribed by domestic and international regulations. 


A mobile monitoring station is being equipped to carry out the investigation of those | 


technical and operational aspects of emissions on frequencies that cannot be monitored 
by stations in fixed locations. 


Under the Safety of Life at Sea Convention and the Canada Shipping Act, most 
passenger ships and larger cargo ships must be fitted with radiotelegraph or radiotelephone 
equipment, primarily for distress use. Approval is given for each make and model of 
equipment that comes up to the required standard and, in addition, the ship station as a 
whole is inspected after the licence is issued and periodically thereafter. Foreign ships are 
subject to inspection before sailing from Canadian ports to ensure that they conform with 
the requirements of the Safety of Life at Sea Convention. Also, certain passenger, cargo, 
and other ships plying the Great Lakes are inspected to ensure compliance with the require- 
ments of the agreement between Canada and the United States for the promotion of 
safety on the Great Lakes by means of radio. 


Standards have been developed for the installation of aircraft radio stations specifying 


in detail the techniques and materials that may be used, to ensure that such stations will — 


satisfactorily perform the function for which they are intended. Inspections of radio 
stations aboard civil aircraft of all operational categories are carried out at prescribed 
periods. In-flight inspections of the radio communications and navigational aspects of 
proposed new air carrier operations, encompassing both land and oceanic routes, are also 
made as required. 


Marine and aeronautical radio operator standards and related regulations are covered 
by international agreement. The International Telecommunication Convention prescribes 
the qualifications for radio operators on mobile stations and the Radio Act provides that 
all operators, both commercial and amateur, must pass examinations to prove their ability 
to operate the respective classes of stations on which they are engaged. Competent 
operators are required on all classes of stations in order that the technical requirements 
prescribed under international agreement be adhered to closely; they are particularly 
essential on ship and aircraft stations in the interests of safety of life. 


Investigation and Suppression of Inductive Interference.—Under the Radio 
Act the use of electrical equipment that will produce harmful interference to radio reception — 


is not permitted. The Telecommunications Branch of the Department of Transport 


=f 


maintains 63 cars equipped for measuring and locating sources of interference to broadcast, — 


A 
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television and other radio reception. In addition to locating the sources of interference, 
advice is given as to how it may be suppressed or eliminated. These cars operate from the 
permanent radio inspection offices located in 27 cities throughout Canada. During the 
year 1957, 11,820 sources of interference were located and suppression was obtained in all 
but a few cases. Power lines were the largest single source of interference, constituting 
39 p.c. of the total. Apart from cases of actual interference, the Branch also gives technical 
advice and assistance to manufacturers of electrical apparatus, in an effort to reduce to 
acceptable levels the radio noise (interference) produced by such apparatus. 


Recent amendments to the Radio Act provide for the prohibiting of the sale of elec- 
trical apparatus which will produce radio noise (interference) in excess of specified limits. 
Regulations specifying the limits to be met by particular types of apparatus are in 
preparation. 

Another recent amendment to the Radio Act provides for exemption from the operation 
of the Act certain low-powered radio transmitting and receiving equipment which has been 
so Type Approved by the Department. Exemption Type Approval has been granted to a 
number of models of Garage Door Radio Controls, which consequently may be operated 
without the Radio Station Licence otherwise required. 


Radio Revenue.—Regulations concerning the rendering and settlement of inter- 
national accounts are contained in the International Telecommunication Convention and 
Regulations. Sources of revenue include commercial ship and inter-station messages 

handled by Departmental ship and land stations, radiotelegrams exchanged by foreign 
ships through Canadian coast stations, private commercial traffic via Departmental 
airway radio stations, and radio services rendered to aircraft of private airline companies 
by such stations. During the year ended Mar. 31, 1958, accounts with a gross value of 
$449,792 were handled with respect to chargeable traffic via Marine Radio Stations con- 
sisting of 135,200 ship/shore radiotelegrams, 71,963 point-to-point messages and 25,960 
duplex radiotelephone conversations. For air-to-ground and message communication 
services provided by aeronautical stations accounts were handled with a total value of 
$582,824. 


8.—Radio Revenue Collected by the Department of Transport, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1958 


Stations Revenue Stations Revenue 
$ $ 
Marine Stations— Other Radio Revenue—concluded 
Private commercial messages and duplex Licence fees (excluding private commercial 
racioplione calls (Se. e052. NE as 275, 894 HYOAd CASTINT) Nees teas ee ee oes 380, 146 
BSE OTATUIU FOV ONUO .:0o.5. | niaieie wei Sisis occiow iets ieee FVCOLAIS. bite RRW See oF bas Procter tysecres 269, 461 
Disecllaneous: tin. care oe eee er 44,790 


Aeronautical Stations— 
Air-to-ground and message communica- 


EIS ECV ACOR eM ia ics ssscak f osgiort eo hieie's 552,817 Watalsnnta'l’. nad + tod tists tcc, 1,534,511 
Other Radio Revenue— 
Examination fees—Radiotelegraph Oper- Collected from issue of private commercial 
ators’ Certificate of Proficiency........ 3,680 broadcasting licences..................- 443,050 


Radio Services.—Services of the Telecommunications Branch of the Department of 
Transport in aid of marine and aeronautical navigation and meteorological radio com- 
munications are described in this Subsection. Details may be obtained on request from 
the Department of Transport, Ottawa. 
Radio Aids to Marine Navigation.—Radio aids to marine navigation are provided 
for about 4,000 radio-equipped Canadian vessels and almost as many foreign ships using 
Canadian waters. A safety and communications service for shipping is provided covering 
the East and West Coasts, the Great Lakes, the St. Lawrence River and Gulf, Hudson 
Bay and Hudson Strait. 
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Coast Radio Stations provide a safety watch and communications service for ships at — 
sea and provide, as well, regularly broadcast weather reports, storm warnings and notices 
of dangers to navigation. The stations carry out communications by radiotelegraph 
and/or radiotelephone, and many of them provide connections to land telephone lines so 
that ships may communicate directly with any telephone subscriber. At Halifax (CFH) 
and Vancouver (CKN), shortwave facilities are furnished for world-wide communications. 
These stations participate in the Commonwealth long-range ship communication scheme. | 
The coast stations on Hudson Bay and Hudson Strait, in addition to the regular services, 
provide commercial communications for posts of the Hudson’s Bay Company and various 
prospecting and development organizations, make weather observations, handle administra- 
tive traffic and assist aircraft with information, landing conditions and direction finding 
bearings. 

Coast radio direction finding stations, operated on the Atlantic Coast and on Hudson ~ 
Bay and Strait, enable ships to obtain a line of bearing from the station. No charge is 
made for this service. A chain of automatic radiobeacon stations is also maintained to 
provide a navigational aid to mariners by transmitting signals on which bearings may be 
taken by ships. These stations are arranged, where possible, in groups of three, trans- 
mitting on a common frequency but in proper time sequence so as to avoid interfering with 
one another. A navigator may thus obtain three bearings within three consecutive 
minutes and fix his location. For distance finding in foggy weather, a number of radio- 
beacons are synchronized with fog alarms at the same point. Ships may also request the 
transmission of signals from the coast stations for direction finding purposes. 


Loran is a long-range radio aid to marine and air navigation which provides accurate 
fixes at distances up to 600 miles by day and 1,500 miles by night. Two Loran stations 
operate in Nova Scotia, three in Newfoundland and one on the West Coast. These 
stations, in conjunction with Loran stations of the United States Coast Guard, give service 
to ships and aircraft plying the North Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 

It has become general practice to equip merchant ships with radar, a valuable aid to 
marine navigation, and many important buoys are fitted with radar reflectors to increase 
their radar visibility. Two shore-based radar installations are in operation—one at 
Camperdown near the mouth of Halifax Harbour and the other on the Lion’s Gate Bridge 
across the entrance to Vancouver Harbour. 

Lighthouses, particularly at locations where they would otherwise be completely 
cut off from summoning help in case of illness, are provided with low-powered transceivers 
for use in emergencies. Lighthouse radiophone stations are organized into groups working 
into a control station. Ships at sea may obtain medical advice from any coast station. 
The messages are delivered to the port medical officer of the Department of National: 
Health and Welfare and replies are transmitted to the ship free of charge. Radio and 
radar equipment used aboard vessels of the federal marine, pilotage and canal services, on 
vessels operated by the Department of Fisheries, the Department of Mines and Technical 
Surveys and the Department of National Revenue and on Canadian National Railway 
ferries is maintained by the Telecommunications Branch of the Department of Transport. 


Radio Aids to Aeronautical Navigation —Radio aids to air navigation are provided 
from coast to coast and from the Canada—United States border to the Arctic along and off 
the airways, and are used by many Canadian and foreign air carriers flying over Canadian 
territory. Trained engineers and technicians are assigned to six regional offices located 
at Vancouver, B.C., Edmonton, Alta., Winnipeg, Man., Toronto, Ont., Montreal, Que., 
and Moncton, N.B., to carry out the construction and efficient operation of facilities. 

The principal radio aid to air navigation provided by the Department of Transport 
is the low-frequency radio range station, located approximately every hundred miles along 
airways. It provides specific track guidance to pilots by means of audible signals and the 
signals may also be used for the purpose of obtaining direction finding bearings. In 
addition, radiotelephone communications are provided between ground and aircraft, by 
which means pilots may obtain weather data, air traffic control instructions and other 
information concerning the safety of flights. , 
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A number of very high frequency omni-directional ranges (VOR) are now being 
constructed. Unlike the existing radio range stations, this type of facility does not limit 
the aircraft using the station to one of four distinct courses, but enables the pilot to select 
any desired course. A six-station omni-range airway between Montreal, Que., and Windsor, 
Ont., with standard 200-watt installations located at Montreal, Ottawa, Stirling, Toronto, 
London and Windsor is in operation. In addition, installations at Wiarton, Winnipeg, 
Brandon and Broadview have been commissioned, and others at Gander and Lumsden are 
on test. Work is progressing on twenty-one other installations. 


_., Aeronautical radiobeacon stations provide radio signals with which pilots may use their 
direction finding equipment to obtain relative directional bearings. Fan markers, oper- 


_ ating on very high frequencies, are usually placed on an airway so as to inform the pilot 
{when he may safely lose altitude after passing high terrain or to indicate accurately the 


distance from an airport, Station location markers are similar to fan markers except that 


the signal radiated is such that aircraft may receive the same indication irrespective of the 


direction of flight. They are installed at the same location as a radio range to enable a 
pilot to determine when he is exactly over the station, thus obtaining definite indication 
of position. Station location markers are installed at most radio range sites. 


Long-range (150 nautical-mile) surveillance radars are being installed at 15 major 
airports from Halifax to Vancouver for air traffic control purposes. Short-range 


_ (40 nautical-mile) radars are operating at Winnipeg and Vancouver airports. A 50-mile 


Tange surveillance radar at Gander forms part of a complete ground controlled approach 
radar facility. 


Instrument landing systems provide radio signals which, when received by special radio 
equipment aboard aircraft, permit pilots to approach airports for landing during periods of 
very low visibility. An installation normally consists of a localizer transmitter providing 
jateral guidance to the runway, a glide path transmitter for slope guidance to the approach 
end of the runway, two marker transmitters giving distance indications from the runway 
and a low-power radiobeacon (compass locator) to assist in holding procedures and lining 
up on the localizer course. The localizer and marker transmitters operate on very high 
frequencies, the glide path on ultra high frequencies and the compass locators on low and 


_ Medium frequencies. Twenty-six instrument landing systems are in operation. 


To assist in providing communication between aircraft and ground, aeronautical radio 
communications stations are located at strategic points across the country, including the 
Arctic. These stations, operating for the most part on high frequencies, provide com- 

munication to both domestic and international air carriers. The international communi- 


_ cations stations form a major contribution on the part of Canada to international aviation. 
_ They may be grouped as follows: (1) communication for meteorological services; (2) 


communication for the air traffic control services; and (3) communication for the benefit 
of the airline operating agencies, with their aircraft and between their despatch offices. 


External Telecommunication Services.—The Canadian Overseas Telecommuni- 
eation Corporation was established in 1950 to maintain and operate, in Canada and else- 
where, external telecommunication services for the conduct of public communications by 
cable, radiotelegraph and radiotelephone and any other means of telecommunication 
between Canada and any other place, and between Newfoundland and any other part of 


_ Canada; to make use of all developments in cable and radio transmission and reception 


for external telecommunication services; to conduct investigations and research with the 


_ object of improving the telecommunication service generally and to co-ordinate Canada’s 
_ external telecommunication services with the telecommunication services of other parts 


of the Commonwealth. 
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Soon after its establishment, the Corporation embarked on a program of expansion — 


of overseas services designed to meet anticipated requirements of the future. In November 
1953, the Corporation, on behalf of Canada, entered into an agreement with interests in 
the United States for the construction and maintenance of a transatlantic telephone cable. 
The laying of the first section of the cable started from Clarenville, Nfld., in June 1955, 
and the whole system was placed in service on Sept. 25, 1956. Total cost of the project 


amounted to approximately $40,000,000 of which the Corporation’s share was about one- — 
tenth. A second transatlantic cable will be laid by 1961 and will be financed by the United — 
Kingdom and Canadian Governments. It will provide 60 telephone circuits, each capable 


of being transposed into 48 telegraph circuits. 


ie 


Transpacific radiotelephone and radiotelegraph services began operating from Van-— 


couver to Australia and New Zealand on Nov. 1, 1956. Direct radiotelegraph service to 
Japan commenced in June 1957. Augmentation of overseas radiotelegraph facilities at 


Yamachiche and Drummondville, Que., became necessary as a result of the expansion of 


existing services and the introduction of new direct radiotelegraph circuits. 


In December 1956, the Corporation initiated and brought into service International 


Telex, an overseas teleprinter switching system by means of which the user can teletype 


2 


directly to a correspondent. Service is available across Canada. During 1958, the Cor- 


poration extended the International Telex Service to Japan, Australia and New Zealand. 


Subsection 6.—Other Government, Miscellaneous and Commercial 
Radio Communication Services 


Radio services have been established by all provincial governments, mainly for police, 


highway and forestry protection purposes. 


Municipal government departments have steadily increased their use of radio to 
facilitate operations. This increase is noted in all municipal services using radio as @ 
medium of communication with vehicles, i.e., police, fire, engineering, hydro, ete. In 
addition, the trend toward expansion in the employment of radio for urban mobile com- 
munication has shown no signs of abating. Such services as taxi, heavy construction, 
ready-mix concrete, oil pipeline construction and operation, veterinarian and rural medical 


have participated extensively in this increase. 


Public utilities, power companies, provincial power commissions, oil exploration and 


mineral development organizations have considerably expanded their use of radio in both 
urban mobile and point-to-point radio fields. 


Commercial Radio Communication Services.— The North-West ‘Telephone 
Company operates.a radiotelephone service between points in British Columbia. Under 
licences granted by the Department of Transport, the Company has established a number 
of permanent public commercial radiotelephone stations that are authorized to provide 
communication to private commercial radiotelephone stations located at isolated points 
inthe province. The Company is also licensed to establish limited coast stations at Lulu 
Island, Powell River, Vancouver, Nanaimo, Victoria, Harrison Lake, Parksville, Alert Bay, 
Campbell River, Hardwicke Island, Halberg, Sumas Mountain and Prince Rupert, to 
provide a ship-to-shore service. These stations, used in conjunction with the ordinary 
telephone exchange, provide a duplex-radiotelephone service to isolated points and to 
certain ships at sea. They also provide a limited amount of service to stations of the 
land mobile category. The North-West Telephone Company is also licensed to provide 
emergency radiotelephone communication at any point in British Columbia and to carry 
out tests for extending the existing radiotelephone service throughout the province. 


The North-West and British Columbia Telephone Companies have extended and 
expanded their multi-channel radio systems serving both the coastal and interior areas. — 


To provide trans-river communication in the lower St. Lawrence area, the following 


companies operate stations in the Province of Quebec at La Malbaie, Tadoussac, Riviere 
du Loup, Rimouski, Matane, Montmagny, St. Antoine, [le aux Grues, Cap Chat, Forest- 
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ville, Trinity Bay, Sept fles, Baie Comeau, Clarke City, Gaspe Copper Mines, Mont Louis, 
Chicoutimi and Tour 4 Pica: La Compagnie de Téléphone de Charlevoix et Saguenay, 
La Compagnie de Téléphone de Kamouraska, the Quebec Telephone Corporation, Gulf of 
St. Lawrence Telephone Company and La Compagnie du Téléphone Saguenay. 


In the Maritime Provinces there has been a general expansion of radio service provided 
by the telephone companies serving those areas. 


The wire facilities between Saint John, N.B., and Digby, N.S., between Saint John, 
N.B. and Halifax, N.S., between Red Head, N.B., and Mount Hanley, N.S., between 
Lutz Mountain (Moncton), N.B., and Egmont, P.E.I., and between Charlottetown, 
P.E.I., and New Glasgow, N.S., are supplemented by radiotelephone connections. Sta- 
tions at Saint John, Red Head, and Lutz Mountain (Moncton) are operated by the New 
Brunswick Telephone Company. The terminals at Digby, Halifax, New Glasgow and 
Mount Hanley are operated by the Maritime Telephone and Telegraph Company. The 

_ stations at Charlottetown and Egmont are operated by the Island Telephone Company. 


The Bell Telephone Company of Canada provides a land mobile terminal radiotele- 
phone service at numerous points in Ontario and operates a microwave link between 
Toronto and Ottawa, Ont., and Montreal, Que., which carries television programs and is 
capable of providing many additional telephone circuits. Radio links are also maintained 
between Pelee Island and Leamington, Ont., and across the St. Lawrence between Sorel 
and Joliette, Que. The Bell Telephone Company has continued to expand its microwave 
radio services in the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec and has completed an extension 
of commercial radio service to Goose Bay, Labrador. Plans have been made for the further 
extension of the latter service. 

The Canadian National Railway Company operates an extensive radiotelegraph and 
radiotelephone service in Newfoundland including links between Red Cliffs, Nfld., Cape 
North, N.S., and Sydney, N.S. This Company is also authorized to provide a limited 
coast-station service at Port aux Basques, Nfld. The Canadian National Railway Com- 
pany and the Canadian Pacific Railway Company have jointly established microwave 
circuits between Toronto and Windsor, and between Montreal and Quebec City. 

The Avalon Telephone Company operates public commercial stations in Newfoundland 
to supplement its wire lines and to provide telephonic communication with isolated 
communities. 

The Manitoba Telephone System operates radiotelephone links involving stations 
at the following points: Riverton, Manigotagan, Hecla Island, Gimli, Norway House, 
Bissett, Great Falls, The Pas, Snow Lake and Winnipeg. In addition, the System operates 

stations at Gimli, The Pas and Norway House to provide terminal service for ships operating 
on Lake Winnipeg. 

Norwesto Communications Limited operates a public commercial radiotelephone 
service to provide telephonic communication to privately owned stations at isolated points 
throughout the northwestern part of Ontario. Stations are located at Kenora, Red Lake, 

_ Ball Lake, Sioux Narrows, Dryden, Sioux Lookout, Minaki and Redditt, which are used 
in conjunction with the ordinary telephone exchanges. 

: The Red Lake Telephone Company operates a public commercial radiotelephone 
station at Madsen, Ont., to provide a connection between the local wire telephone system 
_ and the Norwesto Communications Limited network. 

The Okanagan Telephone Company operates a public radiotelephone service between 
_ Revelstoke and Arrowhead, B.C., and a public commercial terminal station at Kelowna 
_ to provide telephonic communication to privately owned stations at isolated points in the 
_ Kelowna area. 
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The Alberta Department of Telephones has completed the installation of multi- 
channel microwave systems from Edmonton to Peace River and Edson, respectively. 
It has also expanded the existing radio services which it provides throughout the Province 
of Alberta. The Saskatchewan Government Telephones in the Province of Saskatchewan 
and the Manitoba Telephone System in the Province of Manitoba are constructing major 
microwave extensions to serve the Yorkton and Estevan areas in Saskatchewan and the 
Flin Flon and The Pas areas in Manitoba. In addition, the Manitoba Telephone System 


has completed a microwave extension from Winnipeg to Fargo, North Dakota, in co- © 


operation with the United States common carrier in that State. 


The Pacific Great Eastern Railway Company has inaugurated service on a multi- 


channel microwave system in the interior of British Columbia extending from Clinton to i 


the Fort St. John/Dawson Creek area. 


Restricted common carrier mobile radio systems for the provision of public com- 
munication service to land vehicles have been established in all major centres throughout 
Canada. 


Subsection 7.—Radio and Television Broadcasting 


Broadcasting in Canada as it has developed over a period of some forty years is a 
combination of public and private enterprise. Under the Broadcasting Act, proclaimed 
Nov. 11, 1958, authority for the national broadcasting system is vested in a Board of 
Broadcast Governors, consisting of three full-time members and twelve part-time members 
appointed by the Governor in Council. Under the Act, this Board is empowered to “‘regu- 


late the establishment and operation of networks of broadcasting stations, the activities of 


public and private broadcasting stations in Canada and the relationship between them and 
provide for the final determination of all matters and questions in relation thereto”. The 
powers of the Board of Broadcast Governors include making and enforcing of broad- 
casting regulations, recommending to the Governor in Council on licensing matters, and 
ruling on matters of dispute between broadcasters. 

Part II of the Broadcasting Act provides authority for the publicly owned Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation. The Corporation, consisting of a President and a Vice- 
President and nine other directors appointed by Governor in Council, is established “Tor 
the purpose of operating a national broadcasting service”. CBC is accountable to Parlia- 
ment through a Cabinet Minister designated by Governor in Council. The CBC is 
empowered to establish and maintain program networks and stations. 


As of Mar. 31, 1958, there were 22 CBC radio stations and 10 CBC television stations; 
98 privately owned radio stations and 36 privately owned television stations. All the 


privately owned television stations and many of the privately owned radio stations are 
affiliated with the CBC and help to distribute national radio and television services over 
five networks operated by the CBC—in radio, the Trans-Canada, French and Dominion 
networks, and in television, the English and French networks. 


Radio Broadcasting Facilities.—As stated above, the CBC operates three networks: 
the Trans-Canada and Dominion networks serving English language audiences from the 


ei 


Atlantic to the Pacific, and the French language network extending from Moncton, N.B., | 
to Edmonton, Alta. As at Mar. 31, 1958, the Trans-Canada network was made up of 
26 basic stations—13 CBC-owned and 13 privately owned. There were 19 supplementary , 
stations, four of which were CBC-owned Newfoundland stations. The Dominion net- 


work consisted of 31 basic stations of which 30 were privately owned. Nineteen supple- 


mentary privately owned stations also received Dominion network service. The French 


network had five basic stations, four of which were CBC-owned and one privately owned, 
and 20 privately owned affiliated supplementary stations. 


Table 9 lists the broadcasting stations of the CBC radio networks. 
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9.—Broadcasting Stations of CBC Radio Networks, as at Mar. 31, 1958 


Nore.—The stations marked with an asterisk (*) are CBC-owned. The symbols used in the Power column 

have the following meanings: DA-1, one directional antenna both day and night; DA-2, two directional antennae, 

one in daylight, the other at night; DA-N, single directional antenna used at night only. Wattage of some stations 
differs between day and night as shown. 


@etBC Toronto.............. 
MePPt, -London............... 


64973-1—55 


ae aa 


Station Location Power Station Location Power 
watts watts 
Trans-Canada Basic Net- Dominion Basic Network— 
work— concluded 
*CBI Sydney 5,000 Creo« Chatham, b..2054) ss 1,000 DA 
SOLE Ds epee 100 CREA sear, Arthur... ...0-), 250 
mebA “Sackville icc:.... 50,000 GR inscKhendra ns) fF) i.) 1,000 
rice paint Jonn...........! 5,000 DA-N}} CKRC Winnipeg............. 5,000 DA-N 
CFNB Fredericton........... 5,000 DA-N| CKX Brandon.............. 1,000 
meses | Montreal...2.5........ 50,000 CIGX Yorktom. 4... 10,000 D 
Ben P-OUawart 5,000 DA 1,000 N 
CKWS Kingston............. 5,000 DA CKBI Prince Albert......... 10,000 DA-2 
BeBi “"Porchto..v.. eC, 50,000 CFQC Saskatoon............ 5,000 DA-N 
SUCH North Bay... .. 0.29: 1,000 DA CHAB Moose Jaw........... 5,000 DA 
CJKL Kirkland Lake....... 5,000 DA CREM UReging. Ae. 5,000 DA-N 
CGB. Timmins: |b s..2 5,000 DA-N|i CFRN Edmonton............ 5,000 
eRSO Sudbiiry...2-.0..4¢.:- 5,000 DA-Nii CFCN Calgary.............. 10,000 DA-N 
ROBE © = Windsor, .5 hse. 6 255% 10,000 DA CHWK Chilliwack........... 1,000 DA 
CJIC Sault Ste. Marie...... 250 CJOR Vancouver............ 5,000 DA 
CKPR Fort William......... 1,000 CIVTMAVictoriae 4 ke 5,000 DA-1 
PaaswW —Wimnipeg......20o20. 50,000 
Seon iepinad 3... ee 50,000 Dominion Supplementary— 
eOB xX  Hdmonton........28. 50,000 CHML Hamilton............. 5,000 DA-N 
*CBXA Edmonton............ 250 CKTB St. Catharines........ 1,000 DA 
CJOC Lethbridge........... 10,000 D CHORD Orillia 3458 Sree 10,000 D 
5,000 DA-N 1,000 N 
CFJC Kamloops............ 1,000 CHNO Sudbury... oo... :ctlacse 1,000 DA-N 
mKOV Kelowna............. 1,000 CHAT Medicine Hat......... 1,000 DA 
ENG VIER hy) a ee a 1,000 CTEBTE Veron ttn9s chet s3 1,000 
meibU- Nancouver..........%% 10,000 CFOB Fort Frances......... 1,000 D 
*CFPR Prince Rupert........ 250 500 N 
CKCV Quebec............... 5,000 DA-1 
Trans-Canada Supple- CKSF Cornwall............. 0 
mentary— CJBQ Belleville............. 1,000 DA-1 
mop N! SteJohn’s) ic 5. 224 10,000 CKCR Kitchener............ 250 
*CBY Corner Brook......... 1,000 CIGS)Stratiord< .ins...8ae 250 
BepG. Gander... .j.; wee: 250 G@KPC Brantford. J......:.28 1,000 DA-N 
eCBT Grand Falls.......... 1,000 CKNX Wingham............. 1,000 DA-N 
CKBW Bridgewater.......... 1,000 DA-N]| CFOS Owen Sound.......... 1,000 DA-N 
CKMR Neweastle............ 1,000 DA-1 | CKLW Windsor....... gd. ek. 50,000 DA 
CIQOC Quebec.:........005... 250 CKRD Red Deer............ 1,000 
CKOC Hamilton..... a. 5,000 DA CKLC UKingston. ... 05 ee. 5,000 DA-2 
CHLO St. Thomas.......... 1,000 DA CKOK. Penticton: +.) 29243 4 1,000 D 
ROTO SAIMiay ocho vss 5,000 D 500 N 
1,000 DA-NiiFrench Basic Network— 
WAR Flin-Wlon. .o70.44600)4. 1,000 J Chicoutimi........... 10,000 DA 
CFGP Grande Prairie....... 10,000 DA-1 |} *CBV  Quebec............... 5,000 
IOKIGN Nelsons: io. .005.05... 250 *CBHS a:Montrealseiecescek. 50, 000 
CKPG Prince George........ 250 *CBAF Moncton.............. 5,000 DA-1 
_ CJDC Dawson Creek........ 1,000 CHNC New Carlisle......... 5,000 DA 
CJCA Edmonton............ 5,000 DA-N 
mecKCK Regina............. 5,000 DA-N/French Supplementary— 
mane Calgary.) 5,000 DA-N| CJEM Edmundston......... 1,000 DA 
CKEC New Glasgow........ 250 CJBR Rimouski............. 10,000 DA-N 
CHLT Sherbrooke........... 1,000 DA-N 
Dominion Basic Network— CHGB Ste. Anne de la Poca- 1,000 D 
BSE OIV ONY to ee, 5,000 D EIOTO ney enge as eh es 250 N 
1,000 N CKEH Hullo teste 5,000 DA-1 
SHUN S < Halifax chorion oo Aue 5,000 DA-N}| CJFP_ Riviére du Loup...... 250 
eorex Antigonish............ 5,000 DA CHRVD_Valid’Or., Sos ac 250 
3L8 ~ Yarmouth............ 250 CHA DAMOS!. bi..0 sen. ke 250 
CFCY Charlottetown........ 5,000 DA-N] CKRN Rouyn............... 250 
CKCW Moncton.............. 10,000 DA-Nii CKLS La Sarre........ 250 
CFBC Saint John............ 5,000 DA CKLD Thetford Mines....... 250 
~CKNB Campbellton......... 1,000 DA CROLEY. Timmins,” 3 8erns: is 1,000 DA 
CKTS Sherbrooke........... 250 CKSB St. Boniface...:...... 1,000 DA 
SOPCE Montreal. :2.:... 2.0). 5,000 DA CHFA Edmonton............ 5,000 DA 
mrOyY. Ottawa...\.:......... At AM 7 CFNS Saskatoon............ ve ae 
HOV Pombroke............ 1,000 DA_ || CFRG Gravelbourg......... { 250 N 
Ssh Brockyille............ 250 CHINO TSudbunyeses. 4. caer 1,000 D 
CHEX Peterborough......... 5,000 DA CKBLyMatanely, ....5..4...% 5,000 DA-1 


1,000 DA-N 
250 
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Television Broadcasting Facilities.—As at July 1, 1958, there were 31 basic 
television broadcasting stations in operation on the English network. On the French 
network, nine stations were in operation (two of which were CBC-owned). These stations 
were located and powered as follows:— 


10.—Broadcasting Stations of CBC Television Networks as at July 1, 1958 


Nors.—Asterisks denote non-connected stations. 


Power Power 
Station Location ch avi Station Location ee eT ——— 
Video | Audio Video | Audio — 
ee ee SS wera es 
kw. kw. kw. kw. 
English Network— English Network—concluded 
Atlantic Region—! Mid-eastern Region—concluded 
*CJON-TV St. John’s, Nfid.. Guclaol 11 CJIC-TV Sault Ste. Marie, 
Satellite Argentia, Nfld....| 10 0.5 Ont Lae 2 | 28 15 
CFCY-TV Charlottetown, CFCJ-TV Port Arthur, Ont. ees 5 
PA D6 eee 13. | 79 39.5 
CBHT Halifax, N.S...... 3 |100 60 Prairie Region— 
CJCB-TV Sydney, N.S..... 4 {180 108 CBWT Winnipeg, Man.... SB. lebreS) | tke 
CKCW-TV Moncton, N.B.... 2 | 25 15 CKX-TV Brandon, Man.... Biel Ose 9.6 
CHSJ-TV Saint John, N. 4 1/100 50 CKCK-TV Regina, Sask..... 2 |100 53 
CFQC-TV_ Saskatoon, Sask.. 8 {100 60 
Mid-eastern Region— CHCT-TV_ Calgary, Alta..... 2 {100 50 
CBET Toronto, Ont..... 6 99.5 Soap) CFRN-TV Edmonton, Alta.. 3 1180.3 90 
CHEX-TV Peterborough, -CJIH-TV Lethbridge, Alta. yee anivel 85.5 
Onte See eee 12 |260 156 
CKWS-TV Kingston, Ont....| 11 {257 154 Pacific Region— 
CBOT Ottawa, Ont...... 4 | 50 26.7 CBUT Vancouver, B.C... 2 | 89.4 | 47.8 
CBMT Montreal, Que.... 6 | 43.8 | 26.2 CHEK-TV Victoria, B.C..... 6 1.8 0.9 
CHCH-TV Hamilton, Ont....| 11 {150 90 
CKCO-TV_ Kitchener, Ont...| 18 {100 54.5 |[French Network— 
CFPL-TV London, Ont...... 10 |325 195 CBFT Montreal, Que.... 2  |100 50 
CKNX-TV Wingham, Ont.... 8 | 36 19.5 CBOFT Ottawa, Ont...... 9 | 55 31 
CKLW-TV_ Windsor, Ont..... 9 1325 180 || CHLT-TV_ Sherbrooke, Que.. 7 |300 186 
CKVR-IV Barrie, Ont....... By Bar 13.5 CKTM-TV Trois Riviéres, 
CKGN-TV North Bay, Ont..| 10 | 51.5 DB Ouiec 4. a eee 13 6.5 322 
CKSO-TV Sudbury, Ont..... Bn ias0 16 CFCM-TV Quebec, Que...... 4 12.7 6.3 
Satellite Elliot Lake, Ont.. 3 4 2 CKRS-TV  Jonquiére, Que....| 12 | 42 21 
CFCL-TV Timmins, Ont.... 6 | 18.5 9.2 || *CJBR-TV Rimouski, Que... 360: 34.5 
Satellite Kapuskasing, Ont. 3 0.05 | 0.02 | CKBL-TV_ Matane, Que...... 9 |280 170 
Satellite Elk Lake, Ont.... 2, S350. 1.8 || *CKRN-TV_ Rouyn, Que....... 4 | 50 25 


1 The Atlantic Region includes two non-connected low-power relay stations—CFSN-TYV, Stephenville, Nfld. 
and CFLA-TV, Goose Bay, Labrador. : 


It was estimated that at the end of March 1958 more than 86 p.c. of all Canadians 
were within reach of the national television system. Microwave facilities linking tele- 
vision stations from coast to coast for instantaneous telecasting of programs went into 
full operation July 1, 1958. When television broadcasting began in September 1952, 
146,000 television sets were in use in Canada. One year later the number had tripled and 
by March 1958 more than 3,000,000 receivers were in use in Canadian homes. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation Service.—The Corporation’s Head Office 
:s located at Ottawa and provides over-all direction for the English and French language 


television and radio services through the CBC’s seven operations divisions: British 


Columbia; Prairies; Ontario and English networks; Quebec and French networks; Maritimes; 


Newfoundland; and the International Service. To give expression to varying interests” 


across Canada, the CBC maintains offices and production facilities at St. John’s, Nfid., 
Sydney and Halifax, N.S., Moncton, N.B., Chicoutimi, Quebec and Montreal, Que., 
Ottawa, Toronto and Windsor, Ont., Winnipeg, Man., Regina, Sask., Edmonton, Alta., 
and Vancouver and Prince Rupert, B.C. 


a 
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Domestic Radio Program Service.—During the year ended Mar. 31, 1958, about 1,617 
programs representing 497.5 hours of broadcasting were presented each week over the 


CBC Trans-Canada, Dominion and French radio networks. 


Of the total broadcasting 


hours in 1957-58, 71 p.c. was scheduled on the Trans-Canada network; the Dominion 


network released 6 p.c. and the remainder was released on the French network. 


United States and the British Broadcasting Corporation. 


The CBC originated and produced 94 p.c. of its network broadcasts. 
mainder, 1 p.c. came from private stations and 5 p.c. were exchange programs from the 


Of the re- 


An analysis of network pro- 


grams by categories for 1957-58 shows that a large proportion of CBC radio network time 
was devoted to music—an estimated 44 p.c.; 61 p.c. of programs broadcast were predomin- 
antly entertainment programs (music, drama, sports, creative arts, etc.); 25 p.c. were 
predominantly information programs (news and weather, farm and fisheries, science, 
nature, etc.); and 14 p.c. were predominantly idea or opinion programs. Table 11 pre- 
sents an estimate of the hours of radio programs by category. The figures are based on 
programs on all three CBC radio networks, ‘live’, recorded, or recorded for later presenta- 
tion. They do not include the ‘delayed’ presentation of programs that are transmitted 
at different times by different sections of the network to meet the convenience of listeners 
However, they do include regional programming presented on 


in the various time zones. 
sections of the network exclusively for listeners in the areas served by such regional break- 
downs of the network. The classifications in this table are based on the predominant 
function of each program although many programs serve more than one interest at the 


same time. 


11.—-Classification of CBC Radio Programs, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1958 


Class of Program 


MOOG ect yeh cs os 
BME HOTIOUS Coes S ces cla 


News and weather........ 


Miscellaneous entertainment....... 
Rene seks LTB 
Farm and fisheries................ 
Canadian ideas and heritage....... 
EAR ee ae i ee 
me Dive Mofo] o] oh ea tial Uae Pen 


ports 


COC cere ere ree w esses eats seve sce 


Hours 


Sei: 
ution o 
per Week H 


ours 


tS 
° 


ie) 
per 


celled 
He CO HH O17 00 DO DO 


Distri- 
Class of Program eon bution of 
w Hours 
No. p.c. 
School and youth education...... 15 3 
Political and controversial........ 8 2 
Miscellaneous information........ 14 3 
Other countrioss.cas-: ee i 2 
Social and human relations....... 3 = 
Science and nature............... 1 =~ 
Oper pret asec are ee 3 -- 
TotalSc or ioscan ee ee 498 100 


Domestic Television Program Service—During the year ended Mar. 31, 1958, the 


CBC English-language television network presented 54.25 hours of programming a week. 
Of this, 57 p.c. was produced by CBC, 39 p.c. was drawn from sources in the United States, 
2p.c. from non-CBC sources in Canada, and 2 p.c. from the United Kingdom and other 


countries. 


Of the 65.2 hours presented by the CBC French-language television network 


each week, 72 p.c. originated with the CBC, 3 p.c. with other Canadian sources, and 15 
The remaining 10 p.c. was procured in the United States, 
the United Kingdom and other countries. 


'p.c. with sources in France. 


=. 
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12.—Classification of CBC Television Programs, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1958 


YS eee / 


Distri- Distri- 
Class of Program oe ee Class of Program p ee pi of 
Fe a a a reer ee ri as Wal 
No. D.C. No. p.c. 
Dosh a7 eer nereunes Meno cee carn otc 51 44 Science and nature...........----- 3 2 
Variety and other entertainment... 14 12 School and youth education...... 3 2 
Eg: EN NEG We pete Pi ere 11 9 Political and controversial........ 5 4 
News and weather..........+-++:: 7 6 Home and hobby:..:°/5!. «4:4... 2 2 
Canadian ideas and heritage....... 2 2 Farm and fisheries........--.---- 2 2 
Masic dight¢) 209 8. 2a.09 ree 6 5 Other he het eee 1 -- 
Other countries... ..< 15 see eee 4 3 x 
Social and human relations........ il 1 
Miscellaneous information........- 5 4 
Religious: 20022 -.2 seeeeee ere 3 2 Motalsier.0e. Gee ee 119 160 


1 Less than one hour. 


Radio and Television Talent—The CBC is the main single outlet for Canadian talent 
in the fields of music, drama and other entertainment. In the year ended Mar. 31, 1958, 
16,801 artists were employed by the Corporation. During the year, the CBC spent 
approximately $12,691,146 for talent—$9,961,995 for radio and $6,555,309 for television. 
Of the total, $2,729,150 was for scripts, performing rights, music and musical arrange- 
ments. ‘The remainder was in the form of direct fees to musicians, singers, actors and 
other performers. These figures cover ‘outside’ or non-staff talent and do not include — 
CBC personnel in such categories as producers and directors, scenery, graphics and costume 
designers, and film editors and commentators. 


CBC International Service—The International Service, which is operated by the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation on behalf of the Government of Canada, broadcasts 
information about Canada and other radio programs to shortwave listeners in many 
countries of the world. Programs are transmitted in sixteen languages—English, French, 
German, Spanish and Portuguese (to Latin America), Dutch, Italian, Danish, Norwegian, | 
Swedish, Czech, Slovak, Russian, Ukrainian, Polish and Hungarian. 


The Service is fully financed through annual grants by Parliament and has its head-_ 
quarters and studios in the Radio Canada Building in Montreal. Programs are sent by 
landlines from the studios in Montreal to Sackville, N.B., six hundred miles away. Sack-. 
ville is the site of the Service’s two 50-kw. shortwave transmitters and directional antenna 
array system. Broadcasts were officially inaugurated on Feb. 25, 1945, and one of the 
principal purposes of the programs at that time was to provide information and entertain-~ 
ment to the members of the Canadian Armed Forces in Europe. Later, programs were 
designed to give people in other countries a word picture of Canada and the Canadian 
viewpoint in world affairs. 


Regular programs are broadcast to Europe, Latin America and North America as 
well as to the Caribbean, Australia and New Zealand. Broadcasts are on the air about 
100 hours a week; in the main, programs consist of news, commentaries, interviews, talks 
and other related topical material. Through the use of supplementary facilities, special 
programs are sent to the countries of the Commonwealth and elsewhere when the occasion 
warrants it. Some of the shortwave programs from Canada are rebroadcast by the Cana= 
dian Army Radio Station CAE in Werl, Germany, and by other radio organizations. 
The shortwave transmitters at Sackville are also employed to transmit programs to Cana- 
da’s Far North beyond the normal signal range of the CBC domestic transmitters in 
Canada. A recorded radio program service is provided regularly to Austria, Greece and 
Finland for use on the radio broadcasting facilities of those countries. 7 
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In addition to the transmitted service, the International Service provides transcrip- 
tions free of charge to radio organizations outside Canada. These include music by 
Canadian composers and performers, and Spoken-Word Transcriptions in English, French 
and Spanish. The Spoken-Word Transcription Service includes plays, documentaries, 
talks, biographical sketches, folklore and other programs designed to give a word picture 
of Canada, past and present. 


Letters and other communications from listeners are being received at the rate of 

_ between 25,000 and 30,000 a year at the present time. The International Service replies 

in the language of the letter-writer and forwards printed information on a variety of 

subjects. Seven times yearly the International Service publishes an illustrated Program 

Schedule which is printed in the languages of the shortwave programs and contains pro- 

gram information, and times and frequencies of the broadcasts. About 190,000 copies 
are distributed throughout the world. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation Finances.—The operations for the year 
ended Mar. 31, 1958, resulted in an excess of expense over income of $4,968,475 after 
providing $2,276,719 for depreciation. The surplus of the radio and integrated services 
was $18,828 as compared to a deficit of $4,987,303 for the television service. 

The Corporation’s income from all sources was $21,278,251 higher than the previous 

year. ‘The increase in total revenue was offset by an advance in expenses of $10,549,153, 
attributed to the development of the national television service and to the general rise in 
‘costs experienced by all industries. 


13.—Income and Expenses of the CBC, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1957 and 1958 


Item 1957 1958 
$ $ 

Income— 

Grants under Parliamentary appropriations................................. 18, 250,000 24,345,331 
puent pauderSection 14(4) ofthe Acts: eee Ad ins ul Dodoo eden ede, 18,923,029 16,831,850 
Commercial revenue (gross)................ Ee Zea a ars eee eon AO ee ee 23, 694, 163 28,410,514 
eeonaae Teante feos... fo ee ee Se ST TEM be 392, 250 453 , 622 
eee s aL vorienatta 1 vente okies Eb ks hawaeec ani tere the Be! 305, 540 209 , 387 
RE ae ee te Bh 44,275 77, 750 
EMME ete ees ne et me renal) RIT YESS: TPE LT BE Pe 193,931 238, 762 

NRO Rt i A Ad ey oe 61,803,188 20,567,216 

Expenses— 

ee ee ale ke tg 36, 860, 092 42,491, 864 

RR EGL ROTEL tre, ATPL RTILASS | Cob ee SPE Oe PTS as hair as 9,451, 903 11,410, 983 
OTe hy Se eel Senn 5 en eee nD 3,115, 545 4,612,670 
Commissions to agencies and networks..........................00000 008? 3,846, 158 4,790, 221 
mepauents to Private stations. /). 220s e. OE ee 3,465, 287 4,089,174 
Administrative...... 1, 855,089 2,760,427 
ir pr a 2 te i ama a a eal ehrllaa Ne erhlaadetn, Sol ha 730, 625 836, 987 
PERE aorecsU A a Aes iG We SOT ee 920,470 1,059,800 
Naa NA cht 6 naa in eA gree 8 gies anrsgok.. ease 921,725 922,806 
Amortization of improvements to properties held under lease... 227,751 284,040 


| i tN ERE NSO als ne haha sas i-co Ms ie chs ts EI CL co Paes eh kc des 


Excess of Expenses over Income (before providing for depreciation) 


61,394, 645 


73,258, 972 


—408, 543 2,691, 756 
Provision Pemremeotintion oho WA el lueitaiieiler. cu ou beoln seeds « 1,969,754 2,276,719 
1,561, 211 4,968,475 


% 1 Included in the above expenses are $72,000 for executive officers’ remuneration, $4,950 for honoraria for 
: members of the Board of Governors and $11,844 for legal expenses. 


a 
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Privately Owned Stations.—As stated previously, privately owned broadcasting 
stations are subject to the Radio Act, the Canadian Broadcasting Act and Regulations 
made thereunder, and the provisions of the Radio Regulations annexed to the Inter- 
national Telecommunication Convention and Regional Agreements in effect in Canada, 
Since Mar. 31, 1923, private commercial broadcasting station licences have been required 
by government regulation and both sound and television broadcasting stations are now 
authorized by this class of licence. 7 


Any application for a licence to establish a new private station or for an increase in 
power, change of channel, or change of location of any existing private station must be- 
referred by the Minister of Transport to the Board of Broadcast Governors; the 
Board, after giving public notice thereof in the Canada Gazette, will make such recom- 
mendations to the Minister of Transport as it may deem fit. The approval of the Governor 
‘+n Council must be obtained before any licence for a new private station is issued. Private 
commercial broadcasting station licences are conditional upon the ownership or control of 
the stations, and the shares of capital stock of licensed companies in certain instances _ 
may not be transferred without the permission of the Minister of Transport having been 
first obtained upon the recommendation of the Board of Broadcast Governors. Proof of 
performance statements showing public service, community service and light programming 
are filed annually with that Board. Organizational and financial statements are filed | 
annually, on a confidential basis, with the Department of Transport. 


The first sound broadcasting in Canada took place when a privately owned communi- 
cations company in Montreal was authorized to transmit programs on an experimental | 
basis during the latter part of 1918 and in the winter evenings of 1919 over its Station | 
XWA. Under the first licensing regulations in the year ended Mar. 31, 1923, 34 licences » 
were issued. By Mar. 31, 1958, the number had increased to 212, of which 177 were AM | 
standard band stations, 27 were frequency modulated stations and eight were shortwave — 
stations. Of the 177 standard band stations, four were operating with a power of 50,000 
watts, 14 with 10,000 watts, 49 with 5,000 watts, one with 2,500 watts, 65 with 1,000 
watts, one with 500 watts, 41 with 250 watts, and two with 100 watts. 


A privately owned broadcasting station is required to pay to the Receiver General 
of Canada an annual licence fee based on the gross revenue for licence fee computation 
for the fiscal year of the station. Because the fiscal years of the privately owned stations 
end at different dates it is difficult to estimate the gross revenue of all stations for any 
one year. The Report of the Royal Commission on Broadcasting published in 1957 indi- 
cates that gross sales for 144 broadcasting stations amounted to approximately $36,000,000 
in 1955, all of which was obtained from commercial advertising. 


The first privately owned television broadcasting station in Canada at Sudbury, 
Ont., was authorized to commence scheduled broadcasting on Oct. 20, 1953. By Mar. 31, 
1958, 36 privately owned television stations were in operation (see Table 10). 


International Agreements.—In 1937 a conference was held at Havana, Cuba, : 
to review the broadcasting situation in the North American region and to develop a: 
workable plan which would permit the growth of the broadcasting industry. The product 
resulting from the deliberations of that conference was the treaty known as the North 
American Regional Broadcasting Agreement which came into effect in 1941 and was 
extended by an instrument known as the modus vivendi or interim agreement signed at) 
Washington in 1946. In 1949 and 1950, conferences were held at Montreal and Washington, 
and a new North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement was drafted in December: 
1950 which has been implemented as an administrative arrangement. 


The Canadian-United States Television Agreement provides for the assignment and 
utilization of 82 television channels between 54 and 890 mc/s along the border between 
Canada and the United States of America, within an area of 250 miles on either side of 
the International Boundary. This Agreement provides that all station assignments within 


: 
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its scope shall be made in accordance with the Agreement and shall have an effective radi- 
ated power in any vertical or azimuthal plane not in excess of 100,000 watts for Channels 2 
to 6, of 325,000 watts for Channels 7 to 13 and of 1,000,000 watts for Channels 14 to 83. 


Section 3.—The Post Office 


The Canada Post Office Department was created at the time of Confederation in 1867 
by the Canada Post Office Act to superintend and manage the postal service of Canada 
under the direction of a Postmaster General. For almost a century before Confederation, 


postal services in the Canadian provinces had been controlled by the British Postmaster 
General and administered by his deputies. Under the French régime a courier service 


had been organized as early as 1703 between Quebec, Trois Riviéres and Montreal. In 
1734 a post road was constructed over the same route and post houses, complete with 
post horses and vehicles, were established for the use of travellers. In 1851 the control of 
their post offices was assumed by the different provinces of British North America and 


_ at Confederation these systems merged to form the Canada Post Office. 


Functions.—The basic tasks of the Canadian Postal Service are to receive, convey 
and deliver postal matter with security and dispatch. In discharging these duties it 
maintains post offices and utilizes air, railway, land and water transportation facilities; 
associated functions include the sale of stamps and other articles of postage, the registra- 
tion of letters and other mail for dispatch, the insuring of parcels, the accounting for COD 
articles, and the transaction of money order and Post Office Savings Bank business. 
Because of its widespread facilities, it has been found expedient for the Post Office to 
assist other government departments in the performance of certain tasks including the 
sale of unemployment insurance stamps, the collection of government annuity payments, 
the distribution of income tax forms and Civil Service employment application forms, and 
the displaying of government posters. 


Post offices are established wherever the population warrants. Those in rural areas 
and small urban centres transact all of the functions of the city office. In larger urban 
areas postal stations and sub-post offices have full functions similar to the main post office, 
including a general delivery service, lock-box delivery and letter-carrier delivery. 


At Mar. 31, 1958, there were 11,768 post offices in operation compared with 11,879 in 
1957. Letter-carrier delivery, performed in 152 urban centres, employed over 6,690 
uniformed letter carriers. Postage paid in 1957-58 by means of postage stamps amounted 
to $81,192,008 as compared with $77,735,659 in 1957. Post office money orders, issued 
for any amount not exceeding $100 and payable in almost any country of the world, were 
sold at more than 8,000 post offices and money orders payable in Canada only, for amounts 


_ not exceeding $16, were sold at some 2,800 additional post offices. Post Office Savings Banks 


operate in all parts of the country and, on Mar. 31, 1958, had total deposits of $34,895,729. 


Organization.—The Canada Post Office includes an Operating Service and Head- 
quarters at Ottawa. The Operating Service is organized into five regions each under a 
Regional Director, who is the field representative of the Deputy Postmaster General. 
There are five Headquarters Branches: Administration, Operations, Transportation, 
Financial, and Personnel—each under a Director. Operating and secretarial features in 
the operating field affecting the post offices and local mail services in urban centres are 
taken care of by the local postmaster. District office functions relating to services in 
the district and all inspections and investigations are under District Directors of Postal 
Services in strategic centres across the country. 


Postal service is provided in Canada from Newfoundland to the west coast of Van- 
couver Island and from Pelee Island, Ont. (the most southerly inhabited point of Canada) 


_ to settlements and missions far into the Arctic. Canada’s airmail system provides 


_ several transcontinental flights daily and constitutes a great air artery from St. John’s, 
_Nfid., to Victoria, B.C., intersected by branch lines and connecting lines radiating to every 


quarter and linking up with the United States airmail system. Since July 1, 1948, all 
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first class domestic mail up to and including one ounce in weight has been carried by air 
between one Canadian point and another, whenever delivery can thus be expedited. 
On Apr. 1, 1954, this service was extended to first class items up to and including eight 
ounces in weight. Air stage service provides the only means of communication for many 
areas in the hinterland. There were approximately 38,334 miles of airmail and air stage 
routes in Canada in 1958 as compared with 35,700 miles in 1957. 

The principal means of mail transportation is the railway mail service that operates ~ 
along about 27,930 miles of track and, in 1958, covered over 41,675,000 service-miles. 
A staff of 919 mail clerks prepared the mails for prompt delivery and dispatch while en 
route in the railway mail cars. 

The rural mail delivery organization provided direct postal service over approxi- 
mately 5,476 rural mail routes in 1908, extending over 130,000 route-miles and serving 
480,848 rural mail boxes. Rural mail routes are generally circular in pattern and average — 
about 24.5 miles in length. Considerable progress has been made towards the develop- 
ment of mail service by means of group boxes—a service intended for the more densely | 
populated rural areas and for suburban residents not within the area of letter-carrier 
delivery service. About 3,352 side services were in operation in 1958 to transport mail — 
between post offices, railway stations, steamer wharves and airports, and 2,143 stage 
services operated to convey mail to and from post offices not located on railway lines. 
Transportation of mail by motor vehicle on highways is being developed and over 307 
such services are in operation, many of them replacing or reducing conveyance by rail. 
A local exchange of mails between offices on the route is effected by way-mail wallet. 
In 1958 there were approximately 805 city mail services transporting mail to and from: 
post offices, postal stations and sub-post offices, collecting mail from street letter-boxes 
and delivering parcel post. The 10,971 land-mail service couriers employed travelled 
approximately 50,000,000 miles during the year. Land-mail services are performed under — 
a contract system, the contracts being awarded to the person submitting the lowest tender 
and competent to provide all the requisite equipment. : 

Coastal mail service is conducted by 23 contractors who operate as far north along 
the West Coast as Alaska and on the East Coast to the northern part of Labrador. . 


Post Office Statistics.—Tables 14, 15 and 16 give the numbers of post offices in 
operation together with revenue and expenditure for recent years. 


14.—Post Offices in Operation, by Province, as at Mar. 31, 1955-38 


Province or Territory 1955 1956 1957 1958 
Achat theo Siac lea Acanlyeats © A lene cit he ntctawenh t ty SS OY ee ee 
No No. No No 

Newfoundland «5. <-:<stsenae cea,ch «oped: Seiad occ at ees 626 636 640 641 
Prince Edward Island! ®.0:0.0 (cence esse nee ee oe ee 105 105 105 105 
Nova‘ Scotianaaen ieee oneal: 2 aie GRE Sa els chai’: 1,148 1,124 nea la 1,096 
New Brunswick 0.29%. «scents opece p>: anuisbeaunag te 789 736 703 676 
GUSDOC ee Se eae tne: Cte» an eae ee ene = arte ere 2,487 2,463 2,435 2,413 
Ontario: best. Leniediteeridl ee Bees SPH 2,654 2,644 2,627 2,616 
Manitoba ite oa ees ges Bees Cece aes 822 815 817 810 
ARICA CHOWAN Ce ee ee ee CEE th Dene Die dawnt otees ae® 1,347 1,332 1,318 1,310 
Albertatieno®. 2oo.c eS) Et Re ee eee ee eet 1,156 1,141 1,124 1,112.4 
British: Columbia, oc. 68 « ocetiasy hc wile ys coca: eel ere 955 947 940 937 
Vik on Verritory. 40s Ge coe eee eee hae Cte ene erate 16 16 16 16 
Northwest Territories. ......... 0.0. cc cence eee enter n eens 33 37 37 36 

Canada2h. AaR OE RAGA: BREE S 12,138 11,996 11,879 11,768 


The increase in postal business is one of the impressive features of Canada’s economic © 
development during the past ten years. Gross revenue for the year ended Mar. 31, 1958, 
reached an all-time high. ‘ 


* 
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15.— Revenue and Expenditure of the Post Office Department, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1949-58 


ogee ens from 1868 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
edition. 


qj 
Surplus (++) 


Year Gross Revenue | Net Revenue! | Expenditure? or 
Deficit (—) 
$ $ $ $ 
UE ok a ee re ne oe 95,957,469 80,618,401 77,642,621 +2, 975,780 
oo ora os Oe eae - tt ih ris ie a eae 101, 277, 435 84,528,655 82,639,741 +1, 888,914 
Cos te AS BO SE ee a er 2 ae 105, 545, 456 90,454, 678 91,781,466 —1,326, 788 
DL ge» SEER: bes: 7 Ae Oe i gO Pee 122, 266,675 104, 622, 208 97,973, 263 +6, 648,945 
PORE Ne tl AR Gay fae 129,388,365 112,024, 245 105, 553,191 +6, 471,054 
1954... AE) MRAP O ely PROP CAS. osorcs) defo twin an. Panehelt «RE 129, 889,325 111,107,484 113,581, 752 —2,474, 268 
Ul Os es, ee a i 151,717,273 131,315,049 123,611,055 +7, 703,994 
ca REE, gr 2 Raat: eer genera a Be Ls i ee 158,568,356 137, 696, 621 127,421, 739 +10, 274, 882 
TMMOEN Mkt MOR ER Soom fs ccd shesaetns oid dhs Babin. « 167,879, 869 145, 823,785 139,992,921 +5, 830, 864 
ENON LM BE sv syoewibvarsncbciw Siew «bla oaks, BY 177,492, 783 152,919,881 153,319, 782 —399,901 
RRR Es aR Ee IE et i © 2 
1 Gross revenue less commissions and allowances to postmasters, and other smaller items. 2 Excludes 
rental of service staff and staff post offices. 3 Newfoundland included from 1950. 


The gross revenue receipts shown in Table 15 are received mainly from postage, either 
in the form of postage stamps and stamped stationery, or postage meter and postage 
register machine impressions. Some postage is also paid in cash without stamps, stamped 
stationery or meter and register impressions. The gross value of the postage stamps and 
stamped stationery sold during each of the latest five fiscal years was: $64,546,067 in 1953- 
54, $74,583,720 in 1954-55, $75,559,106 in 1955-56, $77,735,659 in 1956-57 and $81,192,007 
in 1957-58. Receipts from postage meter or postage register impressions and postage 
paid in cash by other means were as follows: $55,398,788 in 1953-54, $55,516,441 in 1954-55, 
$70,696,501 in 1955-56, $78,041,479 in 1956-57 and $83,706,744 in 1957-58. 


16.—Gross Postal Revenue of Offices Collecting Upwards of $10,000, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1957 amd 1958 


_ . Norte.—Money order commissions are not included in gross postal revenue. Provincial totals of postal revenue 
include post offices not separately listed. 


a GY SES 
er 


Province and Post Office 1957 1958 Province and Post Office 1957 1958 
$ $ $ $ 

Newfoundland.............. 1,578,986 | 1,645,263 Nova Scotia.................. 4,883,169 | 5,095,323 
ISIE S Let Ue ae ah rr 12, 664 13, 4389 dAWaelaVe gc ga 8 See a ee ReaD Candee 96,172 98,772 
PSRIGIUATIGIS byte AY. cele cae 10,179 10, 128 Annapolis Royal....../..... 16,612 17,121 
NE ATAIONCAT.. suis cifs < oc tde sc c.ck 10,746 Disoet AM ETE ONIS Mc aah oe does Ok 63, 841 66,595 
UNS Le ee 10, 946 11,954 BAGdeels | cra. evan dom v0 ack 11,479 11, 238 
@orner Brook.:. ..)........... 106, 675 He Oo eECaiOrd s.) gw ware od. ocak 15,395 16,712 
EAS SACL eer 11, 293 12,093 Ibenwack: = ban asiccss otc ee 14, 281 15,320 
MIRA CT. belt okt. «shiv tin css 44,449 41,680 IBTIASeCLOWD yee ste oo oe ee 18, 825 19, 446 
Ksoose Airport. .cc.......... 31,848 25; 405) i a eridtewaterane a sages 59, 756 63,978 
Goose Airport Sub-office A... 13,441 12,241 Chester: bcpar ye occ cde 12,270 12,954 
Rerend Haligs ais... «fs 04.0: 36, 699 AVG: || eCOMLWALLIS) cee ets coos bec ok 15,287 17,294 
Ppammon Piel. ders. <3 ce uc os 28,165 16,070 UOT Ge Vie Rew, apie ste ee 34, 896 35, 542 
BEESDOUEG GS fF .0-0,0 ». <oe sone 13,197 14,560 CRA COMB AYE 4a eho io dee 69, 033 71,459 
Se PAE eS a 737,569 765,450 A SHEAXAER, sates ee ae, ae 2,438,021 2,529,431 
Stephenville................ 15,082 16,975 Halifax Fleet Mail Office.... 2 PARR 
USES oy oo Oe ee 15, 834 AU SOU Tae ELADESDOLE ston. ore c-oeee os os 11,445 T2027 
SRTASOLN 4. 35%, S48. 05: |. 5 ..0, 12, 634 13,444 ROVGINOSSLD: wage o.cdee. tc 11,725 11, 258 
Kentville tvpatenst. sd tae 88,384 92,868 

KGmOStOW: tae apo, seed oO. 11,263 11,987 

Prince Edward Island....... 465, 088 4795086 || SLaverpool.|; 40a: ver0n + oateea as 41,717 48,842 
Woasrlottetown.........:.... 244,398 ZOZRO09! th) wLAINON DURES. .:<o ass eer ds co ore 29, 309 31,145 
MMM LOU. EP wo. kc oe 1 105145 | Mahone Ba ysis a.s os ed octane 12,437 12,369 
MeORRAUO,. 28) 8: - 2. 5...-- 12, 826 ASnGIO: | Middletoninecte. aacs. ac dcerns 28,413 29,406 
SE a oe 10, 164 10,420 || New Glasgow............... 111,518 116,276 
PGMIMOrSIde. ..:...--. 62-00. 67,701 69, 246 New Waterford’. | .......0.+. 26, 896 29.893 

1 Less than $10,000. 2 Included with Halifax. 
64973-1—56 
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16.—Gross Postal Revenue of Offices Collecting Upwards of $10,000, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1957 and 1958—continued 


Province and Post Office 


Nova Scotia—concluded 
Northisydney a acce 
Oxford? cee ee ee ae 
Parra bOlOnc tee as a ees ae 
PRCOU ae. . een oencine me 
RCAF Station, Greenwood. 
Shearwater... 4. : concen on: 
Shelburmes. wfevce tee oe 
Shubenacadic.a... sseeeee eee 
Sprit ||Sae ese oer ies 
Stellarton Savas hae ee 
SVONCVeine ec gore ee 
Sydney Mines... 222525----- 
Tatamagouche.............- 
Trenton t...6 «cates ee 


Wolfvillowci se Ao ek oe ae 
Sarmouth ase eee a baa 


New Brunswick............. 
Bathurst sse. sees. eae 
Black Harbours yas. ce se 
Campbelltonseaer eer oe 
Chathamors 2o.nc eet kee 
Ghipman'werernior tee 


Worchester =. daccn)- aa 
Mdmundston.- s.cheed ee 
RTederictone. tach ee 
(Grand Halls. (2 tease 
Hartland ce See ee 
Harvey. ctatlon. sass e es 
Minto wie oe ot et ne noe 
Moncton. a trae aoe 


Pert hee estee omen in ee 
Plastermivock seein ee eee 
Richibuctos..). eer see 
Rothesay-ce 2 eee 
Saint JOM: ger cea ec ee 
SPwANULC Wate ane an 
StalGeorge.. eRe ce oe 
Stotephene v5 areas 


Siti Rae ea aks oe Gerke 
TRYACACIC. vast. thes oo ee 
Woodstockia.2 eee 


QUEBEC tigeel ee eee 
Acton ales air eg mas ctet e 
AYROS © et tree SEO hace 
ANTI OU eachetr temuk cleat cme 


AiVAGSH nape: words ae 
ASbEStOS: thee amine on okies 
ASAT D IDET G Ghee Ie ton pomer 
Bavotwillewse. xs. ooo - asc 
Baie.@omeaw san ee 
Bate ste aul.) vodes cs 
Basilique Ste. Anne......... 
Beauceville East............ 
Beauharnolspencera sane oe 
Bedfordss3:an es oto 


Bourlamagues: wees se 
Brownsburlavasee sae ocre 
Bucking hanes seasee.. ae 
Ca band. tes amare oe ae 


1 Less than $10,000. 


1957 
$ 


44,354 
10,384 
13, 353 
31,191 
11,809 
10, 442 
22,503 
12, 629 
27,998 
27,969 
277,704 
23,057 
10,710 
11, 202 
176,513 
13, 168 
43, 126 
32,311 
96, 258 


3,907,335 
68,903 
10,478 
73, 872 
36, 203 
10,776 
30,075 
1 


63 , 647 
384,920 
26,072 
12,018 
10, 083 
12, 156 
1,376, 937 
54,011 
10,942 
11,471 
1 


1 


846, 035 
20,362 
11, 692 
42,153 
54, 678 
14,791 
38,011 
11,192 
53, 821 


36,593, 237 
16,382 
49, 804 
24,937 
11,522 
61, 282 
40,565 
12, 666 
15,714 
40,434 
13, 182 
49 423 
20,949 
40, 467 
23,724 
19,451 
14,913 
12,741 
28,387 
12,528 


1958 
$ 


44,778 
10,376 
13,754 
31, 664 
12,705 
11,098 
24, 259 
12,366 
26, 887 
30,015 
288,175 
23, 565 
10,925 
11, 885 
185, 876 
12,678 
44,639 
35,451 
97,859 


4,008,344 
84,393 
i 


74,107 
37,939 
11,340 
30,814 
10,327 
67, 235 

462,020 
26, 834 
12,812 
1 


11,474 
1,347, 138 
52,072 
10,619 
11,943 
10, 609 
10,046 
867,348 
22,180 
10, 849 
39, 107 
57,112 
15,032 
39,051 
11,555 
52,574 


38, 691, 841 
17,445 
53, 789 
27,069 


2 Opened April 1957. 


Province and Post Office 


Quebec—continued 
Chap Chat eee eee 
Cap de la Madeleine......... 
Causapscal vec cece Ghee tea 
Gham blair cere eee oc 
Ghandler avant ears 
@hamy Bes sole cee eee 
C@hibouvamausns +h. ase ee 
Chicoutimi 
@oaticook sete ee eee 
@owansvillesseesereeee te 


Donnacona........- Pate tere 
Dorion-Vaudreuil........... 
Dorval-Stations....25- eee a. 
Drummondville.............- 
FSAStCANG US. con ei Mena see 
earn hari ss cmv aerate eee 


Gamelin hae n.e tote eee 


Gasper, tases ert ecuete, abe 


Hudson. cs eke pene aes 
H 


Muntine dont. sarees sca: 
Isle Malioness Set Buea 
Joliettele® «mses: Stree’ 
Jonquiére-Kenogami........ 
Knowlton sees ack Mae 


TAGHUtGRH Ree oer ee 8 or 
TachuteaMillss ees > cores 
Tac Mésanticus, geese ee 
Lacolle: 33s 


Ta Luque pacccueececree ner 
Laval WeStiznc-c0 ones 
Wennoxville.w. eee 
Epiphanies. ' eo. anee 
NE OVISE Ae ERs Chee 
We Isltetvillesee eee eee 
Morettevillesscte ron. ae 
ICOUISCVILlIOs ee eee ee 
MacDonald College......... 
Macog sa. Set de ae 
MalartiG teen ero and tee 
Mantwalki soc ces oon tae 
Marievilleteir ce ne aoe 
Matane ote ee eee 
McMasterville.............. 
Metabetchouan............. 
Montgoli ee een Soa 
Montlluaurernemcn 0 see 
Montmagny. seers anes 
Montreal; ee ce acne 
Murdochwvallem sae oe 
Neuville ee eee ote 
INewaCarlislexs as: ea enee 
INICOleEY abt pee eee 
INt@T An Gas ce ee aro ce 
INOrMAandinee ag. 5 eer 


3 Included with Montreal. 


1957 
$ 


10, 279 
118,198 
17,110 
15,119 
26,715 
11,046 
22,203 
214,597 
30, 409 
38, 879 
15, 082 
1 


32,879 
17,559 
20,890 
13, 489 

175,553 
14,592 
33, 685 
14, 933 
1 


258, 546 
34, 452 
26,464 

196, 165 
74, 703 

1 


11, 204 
192, 232 
24,001 
1 


108,571 
94,970 
14,179 
21,434 

2 


3 
37,599 
13, 707 
30, 201 
15, 692 
19, 023 
19,210 
33,533 
16,398 
53,520 
1 


35, 810 
1 


186, 486 
10, 981 
21,908 
22,454 
10, 162 
60,997 
25,672 
30, 583 
16,929 
56,594 
1 


11,978 
80,915 
38, 132 
55, 022 

22,840,751 
1 


24,419 
19,300 
43, 285 
66,005 
10, 131 


$ 


10, 613 
117,570 
19,528 
18, 260 
24,127 
1 


23,671 
233 , 322 
32,434 
41,769 
15, 246 
10,586 
33, 083 
17,332 
27,300 
14, 783 
190,447 
15,670 
36, 220 
17,490 
13, 167 
293 , 807 
33, 055 
27, 207 
197, 829 
17,374 
15,173 
11,748 
202,462 
24,938 
12,568 
111,979 
95, 233 
15,419 
1 


14,347 

215,096 
58, 293 
3 


33, 033 
16,127 
18,676 
21, 767 
34,512 
17,557 
56,389 
10, 429 
35, 878 
10,029 
208 , 249 
1 


23,147 
22,936 
10, 823 
60, 467 
25,270 
31,349 
18, 194 


10,948 
25, 754 
18, 838 
42,601 
66, 808 
10,395 


1958 


: e 


ere 


Province and Post Office 


_ Quebec—concluded 
ISEMISLOWNE 6 ak «oc ochcet <- 
BEAR DOLMAC ASE anion «ss cca | 
BRIORBIS VILLO, age seces «ss te ac es 
Plessisville Station.. bog! 
_ #3 es a 


RCAF Station, St. Hubert.. 
RCAF Station, St. Jean..... 
RELCHUNONG Lanne RO: Leet ces 
Rigaud. SD! Se ee Sees 


Riviére du Loup............ 
“Ral acai let eee Pal 


Sta Rat > ae Bae 
Ste. *ndale ONMSaAS. cs. ets te 
Ste. Agathe des Monts...... 
Ste. Anne de Beaupré....... 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue... : 
Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére. ... 
Ste. Anne des Monts........ 
Re PNStAChOige cms. os sa as 


St. Gabriel de Brandon..... 

Ste. Geneviéve de 
PASTECIONGSem ins sss... 

St. Georges West........... 


Fy Sir celilaire’ Village.......... 


dei. _* 


Bee VACINGNG, eee... 
oy d PEAT MRS oe ae bor gna ae 


PemEIOLOMOM eee ae. see 
St. Joseph de Beauce........ 
St. aewate Tete. ers oe cae 


SMELPLOL. tober tere soo... : 
Re eOsG cope ese. 


oo i See ia 


BOM ADOO: ai cie te: ccc. 
peheterville....c........... 
MEHMOLCITO: wee nt... 
Sept eles tm 5 Tikal SR 
PHRWIDISAN Meg)... se ss 
Pipa EVllG: eat ne ko 


noe Hike hot see 


MUTAIDCE TAN Obie otek! svc obtke a << 


MMIESO (town We. ck se, 
Timiskaming Station....... 
Mirois Pistolés............... 
girois, Rivieres.............. 
REGO. ot Ree wins on sks. 
er HON, GRC ow. ss... s 
i Mectoriaville.;......:....... 


Ville Jacques Cartier........ 
WalleeMario. ©. soo... 
Ville St. Georges............ 
Beerarick 1 .5Or We 
BTA) Ee ee, ss 
BUMIMIGOT os cyte oc sock es « 


-—- 1 Less than $10,000. 
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16.—Gross Postal Revenue of Offices Collecting Upwards of $10,000, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1957 and 1958—continued 
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1957 


179, 645 
181,052 
12,580 
103 , 963 
15,906 
13, 626 
23,174 
14,055 
15,099 
11,272 
20, 243 
47,415 
13, 806 
1 


10,032 
3 


16, 671 
71,924 
149, 168 
15,780 
548, 540 
91,313 
17, 102 
11,549 
16, 817 
110, 285 
1 


16,614 
21,032 
402,173 
90, 673 
106,371 
104,798 
49,214 
257,877 
12, 825 
35,114 
13, 299 
30,391 
16,935 


$ 


26, 527 


2Closed October 1957. 


1958 


3 Opened June 1957. 


Province and Post Office 1957 1958 
$ $ 
CPINUATIONs hater te eek dee $80 70,099, 641 
PNCLODS ©... eth See ae ee 8, 763 35,388 
PAS INCOULLS MER eee aa 488 49 437 
JES bk MEE ca. 51,623 61,376 
PMGXANGUTIA We tro kf. 18,290 20,409 
ISLON ce The ee ee. 22,406 25,942 
NIMOntes teak ee oA oo.. 18,173 18,953 
mamiberstburg..cr...-.a...,. 36, 263 38,024 
LAGICRSLOL Gd eee ae oe ee 23, 103 20,040 
ANSON VIllOn tap es oe eRe e. 12,553 14,180 
TUDCLO’ ce WEY ec ee. 65, 664 64,512 
EINE ote ee hae ee ee 10,032 10, 432 
AGIKOKaI eam ee 34, 754 40,349 
AUIFOLA = Ck ee es oo ee 44,367 48,086 
Aylmer: Westra ees .k 42,372 51,218 
RaNChOLLE Meet ee 30, 787 36, 691 
Athos: Iver meer le. 188,921 207, 235 
BANDS Day Micere scat, 1 10, 246 
BATON VU gem mee toe 13, 767 15,515 
Batawe. Pete aaron. 20,306 21, G2 
Reams wallG-com pide clos. !: 25,701 27,470 
BeavertOnreaw mk dct. 12,168 13, 114 
Belle Rivetese weet A. 10, 288 10, 440 
Belleville gen ee oe ele 306, 655 305, 772 
Billings Bridge (Ottawa).. 30,361 36, 698 
IBlenneLm | ere ae cdl 31,785 33, 289 
isliniceRiveleme a yees lan. 32, 783 41,548 
BOltOn ene eee tri Seen! 12,556 12,940 
Bowmanville. ae -. cod.) 02: 50, 627 56,329 
Bracebridgerns tk. 4... 40,787 40,947 
DrAGtOrd. baw re vlna. 21,195 22,377 
SrvinDUOUS eee aap ae ee 193, 446 228,118 
Brantrordderente cc oe ot 550,176 583 , 432 
STIChitOn taeen Raat Ao ae 19,388 19,731 
IBrOCk vaillewaras sen coe tole. 187,951 204, 541 
BTONtC. ae MeL 11,504 13, 623 
Bubics Lallsee pete. oa oe 11, 247 PAE 
MUElINebOUe. soe eee: 160,363 183, 142 
By ROMs ©. 2k kee ae 17, 852 20, 690 
C@aledoniad cigs. Moet 16,117 16, 876 
Camppellforde.me. seal... 27,847 28,324 
Camprnordene-tr ose). 30,506 31,107 
Capreol. teenie am on 11,951 14, 426 
Cardinal ce mee att 17,753 19,215 
@arleton Places... .))cee.. 34,196 34, 162 
Chalke Riverge eet 4 18,502 20,716 
Chanlentiet genet ce. anne 27,572 28,768 
ata? Sees ee ccs 312,063 313,976 
Gielanstordanimee wae ane ok. 13; 231 14,196 
Chesley. ttern ter et 14,466 14,583 
Chiestervill@-ra em oo. aot e. 11,308 11,813 
DAD DA Wal semen sehr a ee 12,900 13, 879 
GitveViewsinc ts ee 16,610 4 

Glanksont ad ornte sa. ck Tk 25,047 33,436 
Clitords. cosets fe 1 12,420 
Clinton er tree ee eae ee 30,392 31,691 
Cobalt-rn are et 17,050 16,551 
Coboure te eerie 97,029 98,529 
OGUTANG Erica gig ee 38,118 39,920 
Colboriesa seater clot ke. 11,430 11,657 
Collinge wooderisa: oc ao. no. 54, 506 65, 499 
Cooksvalle:seaeteenc 0 tol. 48,794 55,930 
GCopperiClifine. ero 04. 29, 608 33, 793 
Conmwalla here ack 0 ace 250,318 271,969 
Conning. nek eel 13,189 15,199 
Weep. Riveraeecke soc cdoen.. 21, 242 23 , 880 
sliver. it ate eer eo 34, 624 37,319 
DEXCTONLOR pew ore o.oo se 1 11, 763 
WoneMillg-e seg me. tk tke 142,013 217,013 
ISOrSeL Parkteruer ©. 1c 1 10, 299 
DO WASVICW etn wee te ee 185, 802 251,157 
WDrosdene etc caer ae tee 18, 200 18, 942 
Drvidens. ch eet the tte. 45,671 48,946 


4JIncluded in Ottawa. 
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16.—Gross Postal Revenue of Offices Collecting Upwards of $10,000, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1957 and 1958—continued 


Province and Post Office 1957 1958 Province and Post Office 1957 1958 
$ $ $ $ 
Ontaric—continued Ontario—continued a 
Unda See cole aera 77, 202 S912) eMaratiou.s cpa ee. ae LW rae 18,770 “= 
Dunnville Rete er Crate 54, 062 57,648 Markdalors ecw ties trek sot 11, 602 12,560 
MOI MGI cetacean 15,870 17,651 Marklia iiss steer aus or 20,758 26,791 
Weoamville.s sce eae as ae 14,902 15,565 Wari Orar sarc thee 10, 899 10, 783 > 
MM ioteakGr:. sare ones et 20, 609 41,3800 Matheson Atoecriscse ste Stokes te 12,468 12,812 
ARTI IN Ae Se temas ston! Oar esas 26, 868 28, 655 WEACCA WA nck ct tie os ceisete tens 14, 205 15,012 
i Tite) gh eee ary Aer hha 1 LOSOST line Nealord’e. tenure yet erie a 29,302 29,375 
Mnglehartieate ten sos tees. 13, 849 147550 dee Mid lancer secre ee brace 65,712 72,865 4 
Spanola Sacre ates Sele ee 23,598 27,206 Milton Westiontec s-6 eer 46, 265 48,897 
IHISSOX er cet rem acaere sd eaeoers 31,744 33,570 Minden ee beretetrs rte re 13,541 15,080 — 
PUXGUCT Se ok7 ctr st ike cee oars 23, 985 25, 987 iW ?ch 0s) W Ute ee A 4 re oe re Earns 13,907 15,449 
Menolonslalisey aac. 14,796 15,541 Morrisburgas.cs niece end: 21,614 21,259 
eros t os 8 Oneness orcad 42,662 A7567, || “Mount Poresth. Gen. a -eel- 22, 804 24,675. 
Herristsarcee eee ote 12,802 2 Na naCOne eat re woe eters 45,813 49,021 z 
[hon lease ABABA Se anes acon’ 13,417 14, 432 Newebiamburessss.0a- eee: 19,401 19,814 
EGRESS ec hosee oe cian ers 19,351 19,542 New Liskeard’ soe cs ae 83, 554 88,980 - 
HG LEUTiO teem sete a ee 113,040 113, 298 INeGwWIMALKehs teenie ae 70, 766 77,925 
lderqralibeshels pene Mommy Boe Oo 67,208 64, 802 Niagara dialls cece 504, 996 522, 287 
iors WAU WocWt see) AS uae Gen eeet 374,345 407,384 Niagara-on-the-Lake........ DALAT 22,482 
(GEN eae Ween eee eis Dea 247,974 271,759 INIDIDON tee cece clot aet ae 15,222 15,792 
(FAN ONO UCase cee ia: 48, 240 49, 034 North BAY .ce nena ee 281, 644 317,779 
GeorgetvO Whence aos sae 8 85,077 88, 830 NORWICH Cte tie aes 15, 639 17,010 
Gioraldton serach cette 23 , 944 FA 2 Ne Onc va ll@aosee pee oer acter 241,778 260,478 
Gilencoet. tence bie ae 11,342 1205S) (Orangeville er. cta-een rt 39,430 41,879 
Goderichveneiy ieee ee 50,806 HASZAGH | MOL eee co saismee etek < crete ers 152,597 160,415 
(Gore Bayie tad ea ee 12, 203 TOFGSS. Il Osha ware: e scree estate ect 706,381 726, 963 
Gra venhurstasoce otras 34, 107 nalate le ua i eseuee ean Gamo ec ane. - 3,351,014 | 3,571,541 
Grimsby. strc oe 42,884 45.203 I Owen sound), spo. oe. sta 199,021 194,248 
(Guelph ha arasrs eee: 388, 665 453,045 Palimerston.seer erate oer: 11, 240 12,033 
Hagersvillesy, aay eases 21,708 23,216 PP ANIGH EA eee cee chet tee 62,965 70, 633 
Jeon tenwopia eee ee = sahas ohese 24,607 24, 853 IIT clicadl bill lip eet aerators aera 10,804 11,319 
EfaiiburbOmss acer steht ate 16, 708 17, 232 [Party SOUn CL pees torre 55, 938 58,779 
RFA GON Awe Gach Sees ae 2,826, 647 2,880, 616 Pembrokes ck tem acee kee. 133, 121 142, 186 
PLANO VEL ee teictetene esis Tee 36, 699 37,889 || Penetanguishene............ 22,865 23, 839 
JSISHGHI TONE ax SG BAW eae 4 Ae 13,448 14,219 Pertlie ee ee ete cc el ot oe 66, 044 66,715 
AERO W cone oe poole eee 20, 946 22,524 || Petawawa Camp...........-. 19,205 20, 259 
A VOlOCK sh euateehe nn honors 1 10 180 |tePeterboroug ine we t-2.-4--0s- 474, 648 497,045 
iawikes bury asec ose 36, 238 37,314 PELEOMAN Sst cone thee et ee 26, 102 26, Ota ae 
EVOAT St Mere tp hats hae ine 24, 909 7796) ll aReAC Kern Geren te ota oe a 15,961 17,088 
il esmelere aieck acter cnet ers 30,168 31,458 PIGEONS Mee eee ae ee. 63, 272 64,826 
Etighianc Creek. =r eee 17,678 20, 604 Point Mawards cet aces ee 15, 246 13,427 
EOIN e DB Ve lade ariecce aaa 10,089 102755) lwePorueArohuree cee etree ld 328,554 360,913 “am 
LUNGS Ville Sa. iactel ces dee sce 56,539 59,782 Porto Bunwelle sy seat ke 14, 565 16,570 Gam 
Hurdman’s Bridge (Ottawa) 1 Li4G55l| Port Collbormeenncie- ae 96,197 103,398 
AIneersoll se ate ak see eee 60,038 60849) linpeori@reditte secs see 172,400 178, 158 
TOCUOIS Stabe ees tate a 13, 284 14-089 |), Port Dalhousie... . 2.40... 19,913 20,486 
Eroguois) Palisa. cn tn ese 13,775 13,548 POTHRDOVEL Soc ee oo tae ae 22,201 22,007 
TAIMESCOWUC a ett eee 16,770 21,370 john fd beans hens qe mcateerey SLO 16,062 16,581 
Kapuskasing. 54 oop: 51,079 BOTUSo Whee OrunELODEs cei e)- eter ei ele cre. 78,141 79,961 
Kempiville sj.e420- aed ote 20,406 D0 760) eek orteberryauseece ere. 15,779 16,530 
IROMOTAIRG: Eieee Geet s cokers 106,325 112, 263 IPOWASSAD: taser ee eee 10, 793 11,081 
Kensalb Panic eetee cece ae 1 10,131 IPFESCOLEM took oe 49,755 55, (00 Tae 
KGNCATCINGte.te cede eas 25, 258 27,611 IPrEstOl ee cr eee 101,197 105;725 ae 
Kang: CrGve gama ade oe i 10405, Peay Rirveres we. eee eae 10, 264 11,385 
AMOS CON cetera 519, 243 558,440 RCAF Station, Borden..... 14,109 16,744 
Hones villos nee sem artes ieee 33, 150 34, 608 RCAF Station, Centralia. .. 12,717 11,320 
Kirkland lakes <2. sdestae 113,047 114, 840 RCAF Station, Clinton..... 14,118 14,212 — 
Katehener eee oie eee 693 , 939 731, 251 RCAF Station, Rockcliffe 
akeheld ae ete ee eae: 16, 698 16,816 (Ottawa cue awe 40, 625 3 
ABT haT oye |e wee ans Gereee See 11,155 11, 869 RCAF Station, Trenton..... 39, 254 37,305 
Nea MINE TON ae an ee 108,781 120,600 | RCAF Station, Uplands i 
MOVAC Koen owls Aone 12,710 15,099 (Ottawal)e cope scs ees i 10,985 
NCSA Y: oo arte aa 110, 227 122,341 Pedsliake torte wrt ae 14,213 16,205 
MaStawels se rectiee otcthen es 80,170 So" 00 slbelenitow sence ecnece s fee ae 68,391 70,557 
Pittie Cdrronmtes co sc 450s 16, 632 THIGHS Wthexdale bce tea soc nevate: 46,671 103,393 
WGomel One Pee ssc ceiec so oh eens 2,108,976 | 2,169,150 | Richmond Hill............. 46,321 59,575 
ome: Parkivas. Gece de alee 11,314 12, 787 Ridgetown 93 ATA 25.143 x 
Lucknow..... 10, 643 L227 AES AT ee og Ree AD } ! ‘ 
Ridgeway s.ske oem cs tie 16,412 16, 950 
(VEAGOC Mk oe patie ss Re ee a 14,170 14,934 
Meatepthe Seite. See 37,515 39,514 TOC DEY.55.4. eee ee ae err 10,721 11,341 
Manitouwadge, sa. 22. 2 h5- 1 14, 838 St. Catharines’. ....se--2: 616, 528 638,552 
Map Ome hate era! eee ae 19,010 TOP GOO E StemWary Sipanclee eerie 37,238 37,411 . 
chasis * J iM 
1 Less than $10,000. 2 Included in North Bay. 3 Closed November 1957. al 
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16.—Gross Postal Revenue of Offices Collecting Upwards of $10,000, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1957 and 1958—continued 


SS_—.??30ooooooooSSSS 


Province and Post Office 1957 1958 Province and Post Office 1957 1958 


$ $ $ 
Ontario—concluded Manitoba—concluded 

ES ig et Sa 219, 280 nue, 90's » Charchilliie) ig. owen 11,305 10,936 
Ne ~ LS re 368,512 Oyo o0s © t Deaphing ose ok oh ote e 82,570 83,914 

Sault Ste. Marie............ 303,977 331, 280 Weloramolnutten ye ek ee 10,391 1 
mparborough.... ..s...+-.. ss. 235,443 398, 168 Rin Plone ae st lee 67,591 71,542 
Scarborough Village......... 11,147 12,300 | Fort Churchill.;............ 29,380 32,777 
tieiere a> Oe Ree OR 12,201 13,219 Cine hee seeee: ane e 12,275 13, 765 
PnMACHER,« ice «bocies% so a's 16, 726 18,138 Clagstone. ee ke eet eek 1 10,138 
UST 4 60 on eae 22,148 23, 852 Grandi Veen shiny ccs eter 10, 100 10, 222 
OATES Dod Siena 13, 600 LEME ae CPI UREROY UE coca oe 14, 146 14,361 
BOOM, Geet ye, te: 113, 648 120,660 Havin akewre eee. tke’ 10,404 12,921 
MIMINY EAI iy eeae wo <a w «vo 26, 208 LO RGLO EL OLONtAL adn ernie ihe, Be 1 10,076 
BrUEbIS Paliss seem. och's cos. 76,514 53009 I MUIMNCAOSH. ce hee ee che ok 20, 542 21,115 
2 EE a ee 1 10S Goal SNtGrden terete ek 16, 559 18,240 
Smooth Rock Falls......... 12,690 TZ OO Hl NLOITIS....; eee, . culate 1 10, 222 
Southampton............... 13, 466 aay OG NOODR WHE. aces once k oe v « 29,494 31,048 
South Porcupine............ 24,142 26, 943 ESHA QUIS os De ee ee 14, 437 13,572 
ee a ear ee 14, 204 24,790 || Portage la Prairie........... 92,897 99, 747 
2S LE Sree beth eae a 14, 830 TAPOST || RAtWLVONS. So ale oho ocr deck oils: 10, 872 11, 650 

LL ee 11,272 11,750 | Rivers Camp....... See. 10, 238 A 
PCOUCY. CLOAK, vice ocoe cee ee ols s 38, 237 AOR OO all EVO LUNs clement train ete. 15, 159 15, 681 
MEOW ens oe ns es ods 22,247 24,374 EU Tisse bay aerate ecm eee. 12,865 13,442 
TUT Or ge poate a rr 241,278 256, 108 toe) abd Fa ig 1p ee EN Re 35, 625 37,650 
BINEAGHTOVixetie sees oo co 43,960 50, 142 S10 Oval ear a> 1th oat a See 16,110 18,483 
SUveS eat eS i 29,607 3l,0le DOU ore ween tits hee: 15,485 15,821 
Sturgeon Falls.............. 26, 565 BOP ORL I & EOMIDACH ites a ceva on ths 24,616 26, 672 
MMEE UR caters canis te oot 528,715 574,623 || Swan River................. 27,247 28, 621 
BUNUTICPOL anim A ote. 10, 134 TOGAoe eat WS Pes. fice tee se. cock. 39,761 43,330 
upton West. lk). se oce'es 12,565 13,5. OU Sab raAnSCONA Manes i Attendee. ?. 23 , 367 25,419 
DOLTCTST: Ly ieee 17,169 19,519 Winden sirens ee kee 35, 146 33,196 
BETEACO IDAY.S oecinc ces ses se 11,187 11 069s ¢.Wawanesa. +. 010. sable. 13, 246 11,141 
PEA INOS VALIOERIR «<0 ssseces os 12,781 1572564) LW inkler an. fails ey Lee 18,354 14, 157 
SEES ALOR rier awtcsbccisvkesieates 13,715 14 BS Hl sa WAIDNID OR tr yeeeen mee at 7,826,915 | 7,992,079 

Meirornhall hip BA 18, 748 21,198 
LUI OG I Mee 89,459 93 , 368 

AOUNY IR oe te xc. Seek. 22,470 22,757 |\Saskatchewan............... 7,106,478 | 7,348,248 
MAISON DUE toc Pere dere <eeostee., 71,566 78,595 AsSsinihbota jets eters. betes. 26, 704 28,291 
MEANS een. oe... 169, 838 159,956 BIQZALA Sat eae 19,759 21,136 
MPOEONGO tii erat Se ots fcccsbois ose 34,320,436 | 36,206,975 | Broadview.................. 10, 728 11,206 
BE OM LOM Ub ow ne one ich ces c 99,351 110, 439 ANOS a rte inte eda: ee 18,335 18, 223 
SSE GS =e a me a 17,981 19,078 Carlylente eenee eae oO 10, 896 11,021 
WMO VillO ise byline my. oo os ese 1 TOV O10 ES Carmudatia. spec. ke. 10,059 10, 263 
PRIMO l anah tee... 19,146 20,596 DWavidsonk ein te tus 10, 802 11,413 
Wenkjteck Hil 6.5... 1 Tel) OO40| Sry dorados.eee tee os ee ee i 11, 623 
iMPNIA LO WIL ade he xiscs feta. 10,975 13544038] BEistevan:. Waccte,. torew.as. 66,190 80,978 
PRICGTEON: pate aise once. 36,976 SU alia me SLOG on ctae tae occ Ete 13,935 14, 673 
MVSUMACODUTE v5 .,......2-..-- 75,219 COsdOOie OGM LARGO urn tn tanec chee. cs 11,491 11, 806 
7 rn ed 17,085 18,202 | Fort Qu’Appelle............. 1 11,709 
BPC OTTOTU toes. cne so ctelncciee 15,032 LO; DOOM mAROLeUOAN Lae ste ee tte. 12, 830 14, 475 
eS pe ee ie 258,941 280,915 | Gravelbourg................ 15,142 15,087 
PONG teem ee ch ois 13,715 14, 780 (Grenicll ee ateces cok oem 11,136 12,032 
“UY SAIS Gao) sea dra 260, 586 247,576 Gull Lakéceos eee oe. 10,393 10,031 
Westboro (Ottawa)......... 119, 247 £2050265) Sbtrdson Bay... .u ck 11,985 12, 253 
Bemettitieer ei abe 21,606 23,329 Elum bold tee tare Cte ee 82,306 32,057 
BION ns cass. ts ee 11, 242 It 0 eeindian Leader. de... 18, 122 18, 268 
LEST SS eal 2 Spee a 54,064 58, 409 Sin saicics eee eee ceed yn ein Be 20,095 20, 152 
Whitedog Falls............. 1 1) Gooden pe, errobert .- cane ane er... 13,196 13,492 
“EROS Shee Spams Rite k 17,358 17,564 Kandersléy cms ace ee 28,008 31,430 
BPANOWOSIC x. cin wo onecle sea He 282,594 314,204 || Lloydminster............... 56,718 58,010 
BMINCHESLOL ocoan ss os es eae cle 15, 539 16,339 ||. Maple Creek................ 21,094 21,350 
OES Ds ae eee 1,585,341 1,559,237 || Meadow Lake.............. 21, 292 21 132 
EE as 30, 900 STOO 4Gl| ee N LOOT coe eens eats aa te 39, 623 40,927 
on ES ees 6 es 1 10; 201s eelelvullose sor eees. oy) eee 35, 622 37,438 
MEPRTOTICWS, ..'0) si weds es 18,381 19,647 | Moose Jaw.................. 283, 347 286, 222 
BID GSGOGK Tat kek st 4s). 223, 229 240,41 Sill So MOOSOMUM ec hit cce coc t os 18,118 19,153 
INTRA Witte etre tatty ain 25,098 26, 155 
North Battleford........... 106, 536 113, 440 
MINS Se va nian vc cee 9,689,165 | - 9,917,129 |} Outlook.................... 10, 883 Margy 
SC Peete 16, 855 18, 763 OS DOWE ce PRR ats ee 11, 667 12, 860 
@eeaus6jour.................0. 14, 649 16,994 || Prince Albert............... 204, 292 198,098 
Sh eee Poa 13,376 i Ja i cte | (bea 2 oS pi ap estan Bele 2,721,492 | 2,847,560 
RD =n 273,427 280 DOLa ee OSGtOWI ccc ten ste 27,562 29,038 
oS eee ee Sa 17, 468 18,756 Tostherntergg ey oe Ae 13, 107 15,505 


1 Less than $10,000. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


16.—Gross Postal Reve 


Mar. 31, 1957 and 1958—continued 


nue of Offices Collecting Upwards of $10,000, Years Ended 


Province and Post Office 


Saskatchewan—concluded 
Saka bOODR ree oe eee 
SHauUnaVON sencases ost 
Sheblbnook. pre. tae cee at se 
Sit, OUETOn ber nav. cece he eine 
RISC LOvk a RNC re oe oe re, mee 
LOTR RR Sees eee nt leone 
Wraniumn Oitiyrsae ose. oe 
Wad engiactstemn en. coc. acme 


\WAIN GG ye Cochin ee anu: 


Mlberta:. 2. dctreehe. css ste e se 


Banff Springs Hotel......... 
Barrhead 
Beaverlodgern. ter cae cee 
IBIktenakons Wo itrs cdo aamc meee: 
BOnnY VALCO ens eae ee 
BOWGel. sear ce he ei ane se 


OEY 76) one AS ees ems | 
Chateau Lake Louise........ 
GlaresholMsnn. saree sere ok 
Goaldaless ota eae 
Goleman. :ces er ee 


IDOWiONS «ch eee ieee selene aie ciilene 
Did Surry kes clase niece 
Drayton Valleyar. o..cne s+ 
Drum hellerms ses ase eee 
idmontol. nee ee ae 
SOM. thes Pile cee HR ea oe 


Walher.)., ae: be ie eee 
ort Macleod ms acencrne 
Fort Saskatchewan......... 


Grand Centre (MPO 503).... 


Grande@serairio ape see ee. 
Griesbach 
IL ANNA som She ee ae eats ae 
High Prairie....... BS eV 
ich, Rivets vote eo 
LINCOM LA eae ce eben ae 


VASDOI isch chee cake it sede 
IcACOMDOY Aceps ies cern tee 5 oat 


HOC secs nageee cae a otenens bees a tae 
etvhbrdgGene wpe snc ceo a 
lincoln banketee ere 
Medicine, Ehats pene s ck cea: 
IN@RGON.. seein skint icebe cr a: 


OldSoa oo. Se. Bia cook Serre: 
PeacedRiveren ene eos eee 


Rincher Creckcees 405 sca. 


Raymond 


1 Less than $10,000. 


RCAF Station, Cold Lake.. 


Province and Post Office 


1957 1958 
$ $ 
1,044,884 | 1,089,247 
21,656 22,004 
10,564 11,221 
116, 103 119, 999 
27, 282 28, 680 
19, 838 19, 676 
27,792 31,111 
14, 261 14,992 
13, 140 13, 684 
65, 165 74, 587 
16,386 15, 969 
14, 406 18, 856 
105, 854 109, 497 
9,866,742 | 10,564,372 
15,814 16, 948 
73,132 72,655 
11,507 10, 146 
17,725 19,390 
11,157 12,077 
13, 685 12,972 
16,082 16,212 
16,089 16, 698 
18,574 21,048 
28, 740 29, 633 
2,956,674 | 3,193,487 
61, 693 64, 809 
20,580 21, 224 
1 10, 841 
11,309 11,039 
22,600 22,721 
11,992 16,071 
P1609 12,199 
12,562 12,647 
10, 443 10,107 
15,530 16,112 
27,368 27,174 
47,149 43,182 
3,558,967 | 3,882,096 
30, 108 33,279 
14, 828 15, 737 
10,348 10, 260 
19, 246 21,100 
18, 846 19, 257 
17,360 2 
78, 295 82,776 
1 10, 582 
23, 763 25,505 
17, 241 18,071 
22,697 24,324 
21,080 23 , 643 
22,871 25,944 
27,971 30, 252 
10, 246 10,985 
33,449 35, 942 
16, 826 16,539 
17, 254 18, 420 
355, 852 366, 916 
12,883 12,376 
155, 638 163,670 
11,801 12,108 
20,569 24,125 
29,634 30, 157 
38, 624 39, 831 
21,280 22,829 
34,557 35,593 
11,452 11, 686 
15,087 14,855 
A 10,093 
158, 249 170, 701 
10, 953 12,027 


2 Closed October 1957. 


Alberta—concluded 


Rocky Mountain House..... 
Shad 2a Pe, en hea) ote i Sects 4 
Spirit R1Velbss seme eh ase 
Stettler. .i.555-ppers+-be eos 


Wiehays\ all eas sheen geeees 
VermiliOns onto opee-ckos cor 
Wit Lg ot a wales cage ates eae 
NICATION. Sok SERS od oeteoinob 
\ienihyinet a hme’ Sacco awison: 
Westlock.. ark ee c-ebre- 8 
Wetaskiwileeseesco haar 


British Columbia............ 


Al dereroviGammere a0 bree 
Al ete, Dav ieaE ore eee .a0or 
ATMS ULONG er ieee ere 
INA GORI BONA TI Ae ec eS 
Burns: a kOcem cee cee oe 
Campbellt Rivers. ase > ak 
Gastlesars pre wes aoe 
Chemainus marten once 
Ghilliwack prone 7. oe ee 
@learbrook. esses be oe 
Cloverdalepwecee. 0 or ea 
Gourtenaves.e ocho 
Cranbrook pene se ok Sook 
Creston aeree Eee ee eee 


onder DV.n an pe es eee ee 


PEL OEMIG et ot Serene eras nse oo 


Golden... sone es oe ce: 


Kelowna er he. ee er 


IKACLIMAL Ne ee Pree eee eee 
ACLINOL . oovecpees ede coe cote kee 
ad vsnuthere cee tsk ee 
Wake Cowlenanhe se 
laanclorcd.statlOle essere 
Tansey. seek eee 
iW Goet:. .h can werure coh «ae 
Merritt... scot mec Fe 


Nelson = a) eee eee: 


Olivers) Sek bee ee 
OsOv00s. ftate See ee ee 


Pentictone «io ep ae hie 
RorceAlbernien eri ee eee 
Portealicewepiee ae oat 
Port: Coquitlamin. ccna 


18, 163 
21,112 
10,793 
39, 269 
11, 873 
29,754 
38, 789 
25,913 
26,364 
11, 241 
16, 567 
27,378 
23, 662 
46, 848 


15,096, 618 
55, 508 
12,551 
30,508 
15,040 
11,794 
17, 442 
13,918 
17,144 
57, 663 
15, 218 
20, 140 

116,025 
1 


49,745 
70,401 
59,931 
31,138 
90,492 
84,936 
12,155 
US ACC 
24,788 
31,008 
13,117 
15, 872 
14,054 
22,467 
45,955 
23,774 
i 


191, 231 

164, 146 
37, 665 

114, 295 
35, 249 
21,108 
13, 240 
1 


48,457 
11,816 
16,935 
57,006 
11,110 
189, 167 
127, 695 
11,964 
553, 503 
27,043 
28, 503 
14,067 
15, 642 
136, 754 
95,792 


18,907 
24, 223 
11,515 
39, 762 
13,747 
31,222 
40,391 
28, 699 
28,390 
11,595 
17,279 
27,549 
26, 250 
49, 809 


16,119,594 | 


60, 940 
1 
31,745 
15,931 
12,343 
17,024 
13, 753 
17,476 
55, 842 
17,791 
22,109 
121, 754 
11, 861 
55,436 
74, 642 
62,777 
32,740 
99,999 
94,479 
12,022 
11,677 
24, 486 
44, 631 
13, 723 
15, 938 
14, 295 
22,888 
50,916 
26, 228 
10,090 
200, 925 
183,398 
38,978 
128, 220 
37,731 
22,076 
13, 633 
11,084 
49, 835 
12,861 
18, 251 
56,086 
11,432 
187,036 
131, 242 
14,581 


636,051 


26,327 


30,084 


16,978 
16, 004 


156,552 
103,770 — 


10,754 


25,782 


aie 
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16.—Gross Postal Revenue of Offices Collecting Upwards of $10,000, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1957 and 1958—concluded 


ie ee 


Province and Post Office 1957 1958 Province and Post Office 1957 1958 
$ $ $ $ 

British Columbia—concluded Yukon Territory............ 120,649 122, 262 

engl Reveye hime eee 14, 164 AC 325;| BOA WHO" ve meneee o ocanee 12,387 1 

Powell River............. Oi 38, 859 35,259 || RCAF Station, Whitehorse. 17,166 14,491 

Prince George.............. 162,094 178, 677 Wihtteltorson fo tee nate, 71,496 77,923 

IBTINOS UPON Ge enc. co 109, 225 120, 639 

erinceton. Wi. ket Src. 20,011 20, 672 

Qualicum Beach............ 15,021 15, 654 

WNC ELTE UY Uses, crn Mitel nlm apt 57,082 55, 260 

Revelstokesgs OSle.ab.. ..: 31, 293 34,607 Northwest Territories....... 62,720 73,779 

MUOSS LAN Gre anaes. ostahiciyiuc!, 21,500 205946" Bortusmithie,s ete ee 1 13,070 

TLOVALOGK ek ree eee 15, 443 19° 792) | Vellowknile... 2). eee. 31,596 35,175 

DalmiOr seer eet). Bor. et. we 1 10,007 

POLMNOM ATI GH. < sas hss cle 35, 115 36, 563 

BRT e tte att ee 16, 158 16,508 

Bechet. ibs 50) sesh tire 11,072 125330 

PSIGLOO VIN We) ten Pk cbt dork ca 28,112 31,674 Summary 

PIntGherss s.. cts ee 26, 667 26; (31 

100 Mile House.............. 10,218 11,833 || Newfoundland............... 1,578,986 | 1,645,263 

SGUAMISNS cer, eee es. 2 15, 282 15,070 || Prince Edward Island........ 465,088 479,086 

DUOV ORTON ec cous sue Mee 16, 696 15,3674) INOVascotian. eee. vc nea e 4, 883, 169 5,095,323 

Merraceaastt +... Cus. . Seeus . 35, 812 39,071 || New Brunswick.............. 3,907,335 4,008, 344 

ETI LS SR ESE ieee ee ve 137,619 LA AO Un OUCDOCEia lee tae ciao aa 36,593,237 | 38,691, 841 

WaNCOUVer ny. Fe me ear 8,406, 236 8: 945¥88 17 l"Ontariomes. ce wee) ee 65, 807,534 | 70,099, 641 

Vancouver Airport.......... 33, 819 462124 ||eManitoba tsb . eich 9,689,165 | 9,917,129 

WANG OLN OO 36 aici asics nhs c ion 15, 766 16,673 || Saskatchewan............... 7,106,478 7,348, 248 

Vedder Crossing............ 11,300 1276385: | Albertas 2s 20 tans, (ieee 9,866,742 | 10,564,372 

Wernon tate hands... he..6r 131, 843 138,495 || British Columbia..........., 15,096,618 | 16,119,594 

WACHOTAB SE tacese a eons. 1,604,501 1,,708;-165.\" Yukon and N.W.1. 183, 369 196,041 

Victoria Fleet Mail Office... 29, 068 29,796 ———— | —_—— 

West Summerland.......... 18, 832 22,067 Canada: desysaceaccs: 155,177,721 | 164,164,882 

WV EBLVIOWien .oc sacs 29, 087 30, 726 —_ | —_____—_ 

WyhiberRocks pcs fick oes. 57,541 57,360 

Willrsmsilakeley ..7-...... 43 , 553 46,544 || P.C. of all Postal Revenue... 92.4 92.5 


a rel ed te a 


1 Less than $10,000. 
Auxiliary Postal Services.—Auxiliary postal services include the issuing of money 
orders and the operation of the Post Office Savings Bank. 


Table 17 shows the amount of money order business conducted by the postal service 
in recent years. A table showing the financial business of the Post Office Savings Bank 
will be found in Chapter XXIII on Currency and Banking. 


17.— Operations of the Money Order System, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1949-58 


Value of 
Value Payable in— 

Money Money Value of i aes 

Order Orders Orders ra Oth 3 

Year Offices Issued Issued ee 
: ; ; Other Countries, 
zn = = Canada Countri Payable in 

Canada Canada Canada i is Can coe 

No No. $ $ $ $ 
eee ee ee ed 7,614 28,851,065 415, 703, 754 409, 167, 635 6, 536, 119 7,410,014 
ALD. Se BR eee ara ae 11,252 38, 567, 500 479, 520, 987 473,364,799 6, 156, 187 6,697, 818 
pee eos ee ee 11,387 40,415, 207 511,915, 621 505, 935, 524 5,980,096 3,920,218 
TO Si aaa at ae ee a a 11,320 41,782,109 580, 823, 622 571,396, 122 9, 427,500 3,019, 522 
nee ee) AOR VOTE 11, 288 43,067,940 623 , 266, 884 606, 289, 305 16,977,579 4,982,551 
OME Nae 2 tee seis, « ches 11,264 45,797,958 676, 080, 657 656,515, 831 19, 564, 826 4,763,566 
UD Ga eae 11,200 46, 902, 959 690, 824, 787 668, 930, 066 21,894,721 5,008,716 
TE ok ar he cion 11,099 49,081,082 725, 930, 733 704, 230, 646 21,700,086 4,643, 217 
(in <The I elie aaa 11,022 51,182, 296 799,615,004 772, 708, 244 26, 906, 761 5,033, 806 
An 2 Sp le 2S aie ee 10,934 52,898, 954 845, 647, 439 818, 333 , 292 27,314, 147 5,394, 568 
eres ee ee i ae ey i A a OE ae a ely “et Og EQ eT 


Section 4.—The Press 


About 111 daily newspapers, counting morning and evening editions separately, are 
published in Canada. They have an aggregate reported circulation of over 4,000,000— 
about 82 p.c. in English, 17 p.c. in French and the remainder in other languages. Thirteen 
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of the daily newspapers enjoying circulations in excess of 100,000 account for more than 


half of the circulation. French dailies, as would be expected, have their widest circulation 


in Quebec where 10 of the 13 in existence in 1957 were published. Some of the largest of 
these papers have been established in that province for over 60 years. Foreign-language 


publications, shown in Table 22, are gaining in circulation as a result of recent heavy 


immigration. 

Weekly newspapers serve more people in rural communities than do the dailies. 
They cater to local interests and exercise an important influence in the areas they serve. 

The Canadian Press, a co-operative organization owned and operated by Canada’s 
daily newspapers, provides its 97 members with world and Canadian news and news photo- 
graphs, mostly by means of teletype and wirephoto transmission. It also serves weekly 
newspapers and radio and television stations. It is, in effect, a partnership through which 
each member newspaper provides to its fellow members the news of its particular area 
and through which the general news of the world is brought to Canada. Cost of editing 
and transmission is divided among members according to the population of the cities in 
which they publish. CP gets world news from Reuters, the British agency, and from the 
Associated Press, the United States co-operative, and these agencies have reciprocal 
arrangements with CP for their coverage of Canada. 

The United Press International (the British United Press and the United Press 
combined in May 1958) also provides a service of Canadian and world news, news photo- 
graphs and related features for Canadian newspapers, radio and television stations. 
There are, as well, special news services operated by affiliated newspapers and individual 


newspapers. Several foreign news agencies have representatives in Canada to supply 


and interpret news of Canadian origin, as have a number of the leading United Kingdom 
and United States newspapers. Most of the latter are located at Ottawa. 


Press Statistics.—The following tables are based on data estimated from Canadian 
Advertising. One serious difficulty has been encountered in connection with the compil- 
ation of circulation figures. Reliable circulation figures are relatively easy to obtain for 
daily newspapers because, in their own best interest, such papers qualify for and subscribe 
to the Audit Bureau of Circulation requirements: for these, A.B.C. ‘net paid’ figures 
have been used. However, it is difficult to obtain reliable circulation figures for many 
weekly newspapers and for magazines, and those shown in the following tables should 
be used with reservations. 


18.—Estimated Numbers and Circulations! of reporting Daily and Weekly? 
English-Language Newspapers, by Province, 1955-57 


Norz.—Figures from 1945 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the. 


1947 edition. 


00 


1955 1956 1957 
Province or Daily Weekly Daily Weekly Daily Weekly 
Territory are F gerceane | age neg al nak Ce a eee a 
ircu- ircu- ircu- ircu- ircu- ircu- 
No lation N lation No. lation ‘| lation No. lation N lation 

Nfld tere ae 3 28, 923 4 29,815 3 32,276 4 30,725 3 33, 789 5 32, 780 
PRR eee he 2 19,042 1 5,735 2 19,446 1 5,626 3 24,814 1 5, 626 
NES eee 5 | 150,339 | 26 79,056 5 | 149,557 | 26 81,906 5 | 150,670 | 26 83, 108 
NeBi takes: 3 77,960 17 51,962 8) 80, 657 ly 53,612 3 82,048 15 50,899 
Quen se 22-4 5 | 307,186 | 267] 1,454,979*] 5 | 314,080} 257] 1,556,350° 5 | 323,241 | 24 | 1,561,429 
Onth a38. Bite 40 | 1,681,106 | 254 | 1,597,398 || 41 | 1,688,814 | 252 1,637,072 || 42 | 1,735,387 | 245 | 1,914,0734 
Mans a0n 8s. <7 6 | 205,065 | 66 85, 150 6 | 207,848 | 67 82, 684 6 | 207,207 | 67 84,348 
Sashes. fe 23 4 102,365 | 150 146, 900 4 101,602 | 164 146, 205 4 101,943 | 155 151, 548 
JA haseesdecgcas te 5 204, 927 98 146, 869 5 215,017 | 108 174, 775 5 224,511 | 109 178,141 
BiCiw cess 12 | 447,763 | 81] 166,985} 12} 439,295 | 82] 183,917] 15 437,851 | 82] 196,315 
Yukon and 

INGE Wied feces vs — _— 2 3,875 | — _ 2 4,215 |} — — 2 4,111 

Canada....| 85 | 3,224,676 | 72571 3,768,724 || 86 | 3,248,092 | 748" 3,957,087 || 91 | 3,321,411 | 731 | 4,262,373 

1 Circulation not reported for all newspapers. 2 Includes semi-weeklies, tri-weeklies and week-end 

newspapers. 3 Includes one week-end supplement which is circulated with daily newspapers in other pro- 
vinces. « Includes one week-end supplement which is circulated with a daily. 
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19.—Estimated Numbers and Circulations! of reporting Daily and Weekly? 
French-Language Newspapers, by Province, 1955-57 


ee ee from 1945 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
edition. 


Daily Weekly? Daily Weekly3 Daily Weekly3 
Circu- Circu- Circu- Circu- Circu- Circu- 
N No. N lation N lation No lation N lation 


= See ee ot he aes haces nee aeaee Geesurae presereeccereees Ser ceee | bee eS ee ees eee eee 


— — 1 1,398 | — _ 1 1,431 | — _ 1 1,551 
1 7,268 2 7,476 1 7,374 2 7,463 2 31,189 2 8,351 
10 | 616,999 | 140 | 2,045,0124 10} 615,648 | 142 | 2,122,1744] 10 620,337 | 147 | 2,299,0614 
1 26,976 5 19,035 1 27,950 5 13,989 1 29, 567 6 16,515 
— = 1 9,950 | — —= 1 9,141 |} — > 1 8,315 
— — 1 1,702 || — _ 1 3,281 | — a 1 2,008 
— — 1 4,218 | — — 1 3,710 | — = 1 3,451 


ee Sz kke AALS! (Nme= == meee’ (pescaouetesmemeemeees ame | Veeesmessescm ocean comer (ee te | a Ce Se a 


12 | 651,243 | 151 | 2,088,791 | 12] 650,972 | 153 | 2,161,189 || 13 681,093 | 159 | 2,339,252 


1 Circulation not reported for all newspapers. 2 Includes semi-weeklies and week-end newspapers. 
3 Includes bilinguals. 4 Includes one week-end supplement which is circulated with other newspapers. 


20.—Estimated Numbers and Circulations of reporting Daily and Weekly English-Language 
Newspapers Published in Urban Centres of 30,000 Population or Over, 1956 and 1957 


eae Figures from 1945 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
edition. 


1956 1956 1957 
UREA Contes aa Daily Weekly Daily Weekly 
Circu- Circu- Circu- Circu- 
No No. lation No lation No lation No. lation 
Reenter, (ONE. s sc... keke 14, 642 1 20,948 _ _ 1 21,330 | — _— 
SA ee 52,785 2 95, 709 il 13,000 2 100, 871 1 11,600 

Ee 57, 748 1 97,023 2 11,965 1 100, 874 1 4,461 
Fort William, Ont.............. 10,118 1 14, 133 —_ — 1 14, 713 — — 
ONG 9, 284 1 12,286 | — — 1 12,4382 | — — 

TLS SN Se oe ee 21,194 iL 107,199 —_ _— 1 107,607 | — _— 
TET ONG 84 «| ce cie ch caren? do. 62,815 1 92,715 | — — 1 97,807 | — —_ 
RG OME A Cth, Js. ac 12,499 1 20, 626 1 42,8161 1 20,980 1 44,5201 
maccbener, Ont... ....6<..-0....6 16,074 1 32,642 | — — 1 33,461 | — -— 
Sel Pee eee 28, 962 1 98,724 _ _ 1 101, 674 _ — 
meeecton, Nie. o). nns us... 0 8,647 1 22,759 | — — 1 23,558 | — “ 
meontrenl, Que:...)..02;.:...... 285,501 3 299,116 4r | 1,494,4692) 3 308, 870 4 | 1,506,8772 

ew Westminster, B.C......... 8, 874 1 12,880 —_ — 1 13, 261 —_ — 
emer, ONG ook k sons... o's 13, 530 1 13,000 _— —_— 1 14, 426 _ — 
ty ee 56,059 2 121,899 1 15,125 2 124, 429 1 6,500 
Peterborough, Ont.............. 11, 632 1 18, 644 1 5,492 1 19,539 1 5,492 
mort. Arthur, Ont............... 9,979 1 12,430 _ —_ 1 13,320 _— — 
Becbee, QS er aon ech ee os Lk 38, 556 1 6,267 |} — _— 1 5, 650 — — 

NEE, ASK 20). scat la... ds. 23, 883 1 47,334 1 2,400 1 48,352 1 2,400 
St. Catharines, Ont. .......~<... 10,971 1 24,537 | — — 1 25. bae lees — 
@eegvohn’s, Nfid..:............. 11,219 2 26, 974 2 25, 5328 2 27,881 2 25, 5323 
feetsobn, N:B....*...6....... 13,336 1 45, 838 2 10, 600 1 46,054 1 7,800 

_ ee ee ee es 11,917 1 14,374 1 15,000 1 15,047 1 15,000 
Saskatoon, Sask................ 20,315 1 38, 531 _— —_ 1 38, 202 —_ — 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont........... 9,169 1 14,023} — — 1 1 Gay | — 
Sherbrooke, Que 13, 646 1 8,697 i 3,400 1 8,721 1 3, 400 
meery, Ont.c.....cchie..... 11,526 1 26,192 — -—— 1 28, 623 — _ 

BER OOIN ose. \cahtthch cs ss oe 6,914 1 26,867 | — —_— 1 27,237 | — _— 
mento, Ont. :.. 2.5 .scaeus...:. 157, 137 4 901, 605 5 | 1,009,2914 4 917,316 6 1,302,9195 
Trois Riviéres, Que............. 10,912 ||} — — 1 onl Pa | oe — 1 , 165 
mencouver, B.C................ 108, 953 3 343, 756 /f 33, 258 2 319, 782 9 51, 726 

PUA SIMO. e ais oe leuhe cllps oe os 21,009 _ —_ 1 8,118 — — — _— 
I So eee 17,309 2 51,051 1 2,500 2 54,776 1 . 2,500 
Rate lem 33, 280 1 77,170 | — — 1 Re An ace — 
Winnipeg, Man.................. 67,798 2 190, 822 1 Be 2 190, 671 1 ats 
I he 
, 1 Week-end newspaper. 2 Includes two week-end newspapers, one of which, a week-end supplement, is 
circulated with daily newspapers in other cities. 3 Includes one week-end newspaper. 4 Includes two 
week-end newspapers. 5 Includes three week-end newspapers. 
= 
7 


& 
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°1.—Estimated Numbers and Circulations of reporting Daily and Weekly French-Language 


Newspapers Published in Urban Centres of 30,009 Population or Over, 1956 and 1957 


Norg.—Figures from 1945 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1)47 edition. 


Census 
1956 1956 1957 
Urban Centre fowel Daily Weekly Daily Weekly 
Circu- Circu- Circu- Circu- 
No. | No. | [ie | No. | ation | No- | tation | N° | lation 

pgm BAO fom, Ses) top eee opt Nant ee Beagle et tae ee ee ie be 
Edmonton, Alta...........----. 57,748 || — — 1 3. (109) — 1 3,451 
FulifQuerst 4 Oe ese eee 167 e — 3 48,1721) — — 4 68,1721 
Thachine,, Que. 2 sa.- ae twee eer Son bYh |) = — 1 14,0002 — — 1 14,0002 
MoncboniNe DS tees ete 8, 647 if 1314.2 — _ 2 31,189 | — — 
MontrealsiQue.. .ceeae ee ee 285,501 4 350,318 | 26 | 1,617,6463| 4 356,337 | 26 | 1,725,6444 
Ottawa, Ontrananasveteosetiaees 56,059 1 27,9504) as — 1 20550 (allem -— 
Quebec, Que..........-2+eesees: 38,556 2 197,428 | — — 2 193, 676 25 ; 
St. Ubaurent) Ques. csc no. vei pins OnS04a ie — 1 5,0002 — — 1 6, 4002 
Sherbrooke, Que..........----+: 13, 646 1 26, 732 1 35, 866 1 28, 662 1 38,170 
Sudbury, Onttse-e s- 2c tess yo 15260 — 1 1,989 || — — 1 1,989 
Trois Riviéres, Que..........--- 10,912 1 31,359 3 7,812 1 32,440 3 7, 8126 
VerdunaQuegecetee 7-est oe 210009 Lie aa ae eS _ — — 1 7,8102 
oa 5A es Tp caais Rete XS 

1 Includes one week-end supplement which is circulated with daily newspapers in other cities. 2 Bilingual. 
3 Includes 11 bilinguals and 11 week-end newspapers. 4 Includes nine bilinguals and 12 week-end newspapers, 
5 Week-end newspapers. 6 Circulation for two weeklies only. - 


92,—_Estimated Numbers and Circulations of Foreign-Language Publications, 1956 and 1957 


pose edna Be from 1945 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1947 edition. 


1956 1957 


Language 


No. | Circulation | No. | Circulation 


Bulearian, , oc.) woo: aac Ie Opa are oh eae gremmee See eae 2 4,500 2 4,500 
TBS yGlOrsSUAT oul oncenr chee niches posit cerns cry te cae if 2.213 1 2 ote 
Chinese oo hak ee he ea ae Ee Pie ees gee 5 14, 643! 5 12, 866! 
eet TRL nee Berklee hy) tee ret: ga er Pe ae eo — — 2 10, 700 
Gran AWG SNE Smee etree nee Gang PPE ric temo ns er ee Soe PCRS 1 4,873 1 3), 115 
Czech and Slovak... scc..«. desc: Geen es sak sae ee es ga 9 aaa 2 6,516 1 4,975 
1 PT ee ON pre-e arrestee Grncieeecnr cremate ges Stan iin Sante 1 715 — —_— | 
TOUTED oo dc sece ccs Gecertislemeiinsend dhous ors 5 GR cpa oueiee=> ges ofoue > iar eh atans amnga cr bet acs 8 33,316 8 30,948 
Pathan 2.0. ee. cork eres do Oe aks dee ae eae a eer ee aa 2 9,787 2 10, 208 
Winnishy «34. ok hoe cea nd ona gabe pais Fae ike toca Bee CCE 4 14, 631 4 14, 456 
ClOrUNA ok ck ne eta ced os Bk oe Ae ee i a ee a means Ace Oe aaa 0) 88, 687 8 81, 443 
Fiurigariat.s...o-Lecatanet 2s Cae gee gee aces a> gear dt ne” as 2 7,674 3 18,035 
Toclaidio d-) ce cat poe k= de te 2 ne ee ate Sarma oes bs a ae 2 3,935 2 3,935 
Eee ee Se 2 eM ee eR me th a ae po 2 5 52,087 6 81, 663 
Tapancse. 24... 2. sack Ge tse Oe ie anager oe go anerns He ae 2 7,010 2 7,010 
TAG UIA cooley oe cet unk oe bed ak sietetetnaners teotee > zr ee oyna epee a oe Sra a ake 2 7,425 1 5,181 
Tithuanial:.. «2. Aonteeor ee ce pee Bete Oh ee es eee Sem overage 3 10, 4702 3 9 , 9232 
Malieseo 1 2k de a pete eck er Abc elem «gh Mecaa rae ae = koe SE eaeee: 1 1,274 1 1,480 
Norwegian: 2d. hg tek ole ie ageing Bo ane leer a bcs hae 1 4,880 1 4,326 
POMS. oocteicn, OAL ees Les oe gine oa Bs ee eanintaee ares Ta age 4 46, 218 4 41,530 
Russian Aden ae es Ook ds ek Sere gt oh ake teas De eee emp ate oo eae 1 4,018 1 4,018 
Gasbiall. bdo: «ube cad eis Wee eee a aor ogee ee ee 5 32,440 3 20, 109 
SIGvoniani. ook nents ho es DOR ne ine ats eek cea ho Ow Ora eae: 1 3,114 1 3, 230 
Gwediah Risch cue eae ME te et tee et ae i ae ac cea 2 4,171 2 3,827 
Uleradindarhc | te teeter eee a patel ies rena ear ees Bone Seg Oe 18 148,745 17 138,419 
Ts Te Cs ORR IIS Par aan nem rw irrsmryhy- amen Ot gae ters Wyre Song Nise h aT I UTES kA ET 4 55,044 4 54,890 
1 Circulation for four publications only. 2 Circulation for two publications only. 
$ 
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Table 23 shows the number of publications, other than newspapers, published in 
Canada. Monthly and weekly magazines and periodicals enjoy the largest circulation; 
those dealing with home, social and welfare, agricultural and rural topics, trade, industry 
and related subjects and religious publications are the most popular. 


23.—Estimated Numbers and Circulations of reporting Magazines and Related 
Publications, by Broad Classifications, 1955-57 


“MR ile a from 1945 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1947 edition. 
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1955 1956 1957 
Classification Listed Reporting Listed Reporting Listed Reporting 


| OO | | | 


No. | No. | Circulation || No. | No. | Circulation |} No. | No. | Circulation 


Agricultural and rural............. 55 53 | 2,565,302 55 52 | 2,665,856 55 53 | 2,672,052 
Arts, crafts and professions........ 26 23 345, 290 28 25 170, 763 31 29 211,416 
MPONISEPUCHION: . certs ot. ee Ek 21 20 131,309 21 20 140, 221 22 21 135, 163 
Beducationalter ayia), Plas cic tee 69 67 521,028 71 71 641, 126 73 72 645, 780 
Finance and insurance............. 14 10 275, 865 14 11 183, 472 14 12 218,698 
Government and government 

BOEVICONTNS. Meets Tent burn 8 oct, 31 30 347, 865 34 32 471,561 Sy BY 516, 990 
Home, social and welfare......... 44 40 | 4,425,193 43 41 4,308, 466 40 37 | 4,439,383 
PEINOUL Se Orn ea ee eet Ee 15 13 264, 846 13 12 261,108 14 13 277,490 
Pharmaceutical and medical...... 34 30 143 , 222 37 32 374,065 37 33 178,921 
GIST RE SS & Se aceite: aaa 32 32 891,937 33 33 920, 633 34 34 902,303 
Services and directories........... 69 59 487,007 73 61 609, 864 80 64 691, 698 
Sports and entertainment......... 33 30 403 , 889 30 28 363, 894 32 30 709, 108 
Trade, industry and related pub- 

Mications#e:. Kae. SETS Sty” 202 190 | 1,031,713 | 208 | 199 | 1,131,872 || 209 | 202] 1,177,814 
Transportation and travel........ 33 o2 391, 134 35 33 422,130 38 32 460, 731 
Miscellaneous.............5....... 13 13 136, 795 11 11 127,702 11 11 119, 463 

TOUAISHE TA AOS... 347.4) 691 | 642 | 12,362,395 | 706 | 661 | 12,792,733 || 727] 683 | 13,357 , 010 


A HISTORY OF CANADIAN JOURNALISM, (Circa) 1900 TO 1958 


An article in the Canada Year Book 1957-58 considered the history of Canadian 
journalism from its beginnings in 1752 to (circa) 1900. The following account examines 
press growth from the start of the twentieth century to the time of writing. 


FourtH Periop: Tae Muration, (circa) 1900 To 1958 


After the journalistic transplant had at last completed its spread throughout the 
geographic limits of Canada by 1900, the plant itself began to change markedly in char- 
acter. So complete was the transformation that the word “mutation” is perhaps not too 
extreme a label to attach to Canada’s fourth press period. The change thus indicated 
was particularly true of the daily newspaper, which became by far the most important of 
the nation’s journals. Certainly in the period since 1900 the characteristic news-organ 
has taken on attributes that would make it virtually unrecognizable to the mid-Victorian 
reader. Extensive gains in circulation, a great increase in timeliness, a remarkable en- 
largement of mechanical plant and business operation, and innovations of newspaper 
production and news presentation were the essential features of the transformation. 


These striking changes were caused by the interaction of two factors—a remarkable 
economic and population growth and revolutionary developments in the technology of 
journalism. During the modern half-century, as the national wealth grew and as social, 
political and other conditions became more and more favourable, the Canadian populace 
became greatly enlarged, producing a sharp and sustained increase in the number of news- 
paper readers. Had this been the only development to take place, the result would prob- 
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ably have been nothing more than the creation of a great many new journals to serve 
additional Canadian subscribers. Instead, however, increased readership was taken care 
of by the use of mechanical improvements in newspaper production rather than by estab- 
lishment of more newspapers. Indeed, there was an actual decrease in the numbers of 
Canadian dailies during this period of expanding circulations. Thus the modern paper 
is not a mere counterpart of its nineteenth century predecessor but has inevitably become 
a much larger entity. At the same time, because today’s daily journal, through technical 
improvements, furnishes many news services which the 1850 reader did not enjoy, it has 
also become a different entity. 


. It is not necessary to consider here the changes in the nation’s economy during this 
period; it is sufficient to note that such changes had a direct and important bearing on 
Canada’s population rise. That population increase, itself a primary factor in deter- 
mination of newspaper circulations, was from 5,592,299 in 1901 (including Newfoundland) 
to an estimated 17,048,000 on June 1, 1958. While the number of the nation’s inhabitants 
was tripling, readership of French and English language dailies was making even greater 
gains, rising from an estimated 600,000 subscribers in 1901* to an estimated 3,936,834 in 
December 1957. Thus, at the end of the period the subscription list was more than six 
times higher than at the beginning. The sharpness of the increase in newspaper circulation 
as compared with the increase of national population is indicated by the charts on the 
facing page. The second chart indicates the correspondence between daily newspaper 
readership and urban population. Canada’s urban dwellers increased from 2,014,222 
(including Newfoundland) in 1901 to 10,714,855 in 1956. This multiplication of the first- 
of-the-century figure by more than five times is closer to the proportional change in daily 
newspaper circulation than the over-all population increase. The interrelationship of the 
two is readily understandable, of course, when it is considered that dailies flourish in cities 
and towns, whereas weeklies usually serve the more sparsely populated communities. 


As previously stated, the simultaneous growth of national, particularly urban, popu- 
lation might have had small effect on the nature of Canada’s characteristic daily journal 
if these developments had been matched by a comparable rise in the number of newspapers. 
However, rather than a sustained rise in the number of dailies, an actual decrease took 
place; the 114 newspapers of 1901 rose to a peak of 138 in 1913, dropped to 87 in 1943 
and 1945 and then increased to 99 in April 1958. The first chart gives a more complete 
picture of number fluctuations. 


Remarkable improvements in newspaper-producing machinery made it possible for 
a smaller number of newspapers in 1958 to serve a readership six times as great as that of 
1901. These improvements included such pre-1900 inventions as Mergenthaler’s linotype 
and speedier and more complex presses, together with more modern innovations such as 
the teletype, teletypesetter, Scan-a-graver, Klischograph and telephoto, better colour 
processes, improved methods of paper storage, and higher quality inks and type faces. 
Such mechanical developments are described at pp. 891-892. 


Tue SiIncLE Newsparer Crry 


The hand-in-hand growth in circulation and technology has had a vicious-circle 
quality. To serve a vastly enlarged readership, newspapers require elaborate and costly 
equipment; to pay for elaborate and costly equipment publishers must secure vastly 
enlarged readership. Under such conditions many an entrepreneur has found himself 
caught up in a situation in which he has had to gain all or nearly all the potential sub- 
scribers of his area if his enterprise is to continue. Thus in many communities there has 
no longer been room for two newspapers as there had been in the days of Mackenzie and 
Howe and rival journals have given no quarter in publishing battles that have ended only 
when all but one contestant has been driven from the field, Often the winner of a circulation 


| * Calculated from McKim’s Canadian Newspaper Directory, 1901, and includes Newfoundland. Though many 
ewspapers reported only approximate circulations, the total is reasonably accurate. 

i t Ottawa Journal, Dec. 31, 1957, quoting a Canadian Daily Newspaper Association compilation. 

— t{¥rom McKim’s Canadian N. ewspaper Directory for 1901; English and French newspapers only. Morning and 
evening editions of the same newspaper are counted as one paper even where such editions are differently named. 
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fight has absorbed his opponents’ publications, or at least acquired their assets of 
plant and subscription list. It is for this reason that so many modern Canadian news- 
papers have hyphenated or combination names such as Star-Phoeniz, |’ Evenement-J ournal 
or Globe and Mail. 

This process has brought about a trend towards what Oswald Garrison Villard has 
called, in reference to the United States, “the disappearing daily”. Today the one- 


newspaper city has become the rule, the multi-newspaper city the exception. In 1900, ~ 


66, or more than half of the country’s daily journals, were established in 18 towns or cities 
boasting more than two newspapers, in 1958, only 14 of Canada’s 99 general-interest 
dailies were published in the four cities of this category. In 1900, 17 towns issued two 


daily newspapers each, or total of 34; in 1958, there were only nine such centres to account — 
for 18 newspapers.* In 1958, Canada had 67 centres that were served by a single news- — 
paper. Places which supported two or more daily newspapers in 1900 but which in 1958 


had either one or none are: Nelson and Rossland in British Columbia; Belleville, Berlin 
(now Kitchener), Brantford, Brockville, Chatham, Galt, Guelph, Hamilton, Kingston, 


London, Orangeville, Peterborough, St. Catharines, St. Thomas, Stratford, Windsor and | 


Woodstock in Ontario; St. Hyacinthe in Quebec; Fredericton and Saint John in New 


Brunswick; Amherst, Halifax and Yarmouth in Nova Scotia; and Charlottetown in Prince — 


Edward Island. Calgary, Flin Flon, Sherbrooke and Chicoutimi are the only places 
which had either one or no daily in 1900 but which now have two. 

The fact that the total number of dailies in Canada has risen from a low of 87 in 1945 
to 99 in 1958 should not be regarded as evidence that the trend towards the one-newspaper 


centre is reversing itself. Real cause of the increase has been the settlement and growth: 


of new areas. Over-all gains have taken place whenever a small community which had 
hitherto lacked a daily paper became populous enough for its weekly to convert to daily 
publication. Thus in 1957 gains were made when the Summerside Journal-Proneer, 
Prince George Citizen, Pembroke Observer, Penticton Herald and the Kelowna Courier 
became dailies, but losses took place when the Vancouver Herald, Montreal Herald and 
Charlottetown Patriot ceased publication or continued only as a part of other newspapers. 
The Montreal La Patrie changed from a daily to a week-end paper. The Kitimat Northern 
Sentinel became a daily for a short time but reverted to less frequent publication before 
the year was over. 


LARGER NEWSPAPERS 


With fewer dailies serving more readers and with small multi-newspaper towns be- 
coming large single-newspaper cities, there has naturally been a marked increase in the 
circulation of individual news-organs. Whereas at the end of the nineteenth century 
66,000 for La Presse and 50,000 for the Montreal Star were the highest figures in the daily 


newspaper field, the Toronto Star established the all-time Canadian record with 422,938 — 


subscribers in 1951 as attested by the Audit Bureau of Circulation audit of Sept. 30 of 
that year. Today’s leaders (as shown by Canadian Advertising for November-December 
1957, listing total net paid circulations excluding bulk) are the Toronto Star (397,660), 


Toronto Telegram (268,343), Toronto Globe and Mail (247,107), and Montreal’s La Presse 


(229,968). 


The size of the twentieth century daily is not indicated by circulation increases alone. | 


The daily newspapers which have survived fifty years of intense competition are of neces- 
sity ‘big business’ operations, sharply different from the enterprises of pioneer press days. 


The modern metropolitan journal requires vast amounts of capital. Thus the late George > 
McCullagh paid $3,610,000 for the Toronto Telegram in 1948 and the reported selling 


price of the Globe and Mail when Howard Webster bought it in 1955 was more than 


* This modest latter total includes two cities in which the independence of their dailies from each other is not, 
by any means, complete. In Victoria the Times and Colonist are owned by G. Max Bell and they share the same 


business and mechanical staff and mechanical equipment, but editorial staffs are distinct and_ separate, and the) 


newspapers are quite different from each other in appearance and editorial content. Also in British Columbia, » 


the Sun and Province are published by two companies which have formed a partnership for Vancouver but in other 
respects the two publications are quite distinctive. 


} 
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$10,000,000. The syndicate that purchased the Toronto Star to fulfill the terms of the 
Charitable Gifts Act had to raise an amount in excess of $25,000,000. Some idea of the 
increase in newspaper magnitude which has taken place in the past half-century may also 
be gathered from the fact that the Dec. 24, 1956, issue of the Vancouver Sun printed a 
Christmas greeting from 814 named “folks at the Sun’, exclusive of 3,493 ‘carrier salesmen, 


_ sub-managers, newsboys and wholesale distributors”. This listing was in contrast to the 


86 employees who produced three Vancouver newspapers in 1892, 


CENTRALIZATION oF ConrTROL 


. The trend toward bigness and an ever-increasing costliness of newspaper production 


has lent itself to a growing centralization of newspaper ownership in Canada. In 1930 


99 publishers ran 116 dailies whereas in 1953 the 89 dailies in operation were controlled 


by 57 publishers, 11 of whom controlled about 42 or nearly half of Canada’s daily news- 
papers. 


The principal groups operating in 1958 were the Southam, the Sifton and the Thomson. 


Papers of the Southam family are the Hamilton Spectator, Ottawa Citizen, Winnipeg 


Tribune, Medicine Hat Daily News, Calgary Herald, Edmonton Journal, Vancouver 
Province, and North Bay Nugget. The Sifton organization, although control has been 
somewhat decentralized recently, owns the Winnipeg Free Press, Regina Leader-Post, 
and Saskatoon Star-Phoeniz. Roy W. Thomson has been adding constantly to his prop- 
erties, so that any listing of his newspaper holdings is soon out of date. In June 1958, 
the following Canadian dailies were members of the Thomson group: Kamloops Daily 
Sentinel, Kelowna Courier, Nanaimo Free Press, Penticton Herald, Moose Jaw Times- 
Herald, Prince Albert Herald, Chatham News, Galt Reporter, Guelph Mercury, Kirkland 
Lake Northern Daily News, Orillia Packet and Times, Oshawa Times-Gazette, Pembroke 
Observer, Port Arthur News-Chronicle, Sarnia Observer, Sudbury Star, Timmins Press, 
Welland-Port Colborne Tribune, Woodstock-Ingersoll Sentinel-Review, Quebec Chronicle- 
Telegraph, and Charlottetown Guardian and Patriot. Thomson also owns papers in 
Florida and the United Kingdom. 


| The Canadian dailies in these three groups had in 1958 a daily combined circulation 
‘of about 950,000, or about 25 p.c. of the combined daily newspaper circulation of Canada. 
Among members of the three newspaper organizations there has been a disposition to 
avoid the word ‘chain’. They insist, quite properly, that they do not represent a single 
viewpoint and do not unite in concerted action in their coverage of public issues. Of the 
Southam group the Ottawa Citizen has been slightly left of Liberal at a time when many of 
its sister papers were giving a general but not doctrinaire support to the Conservative 
viewpoint. The Edmonton Journal has, in the past, engaged in heated controversy with 
the Social Credit government of Alberta, although for a long period the Ottawa Citizen 
regarded the views of that party with considerable favour. The three Sifton papers are 
all independent Liberal, but the Winnipeg Free Press has been one of the country’s most 
outspoken critics of various federal Liberal governments, particularly on such issues as 
western agricultural policies and tariffs on farm machinery. In Saskatchewan, the Regina 
Leader-Post has been more inflexible in its opposition to the provincial C.C.F. government 
than has the Saskatoon Star-Phoeniz. As for the Thomson papers, business considerations 
rather than ideological or political interests have connected the members of the organization. 


THE DEPERSONALIZED NEWSPAPER 


A feature of Canada’s press mutation, particularly of the one-newspaper-city situation 
that is part of it, has to do with the tone and content of the modern daily. One frequently 
heard criticism of Canadian journalism is that the press does not reflect minority opinion. 


Since the average city has only one newspaper, so the argument goes, only one political 
or social or religious viewpoint will find newspaper expression in most communities. The 
defect is, in reality, of quite a different character. Because Canada’s large daily news- 
paper must, to survive, have a mass circulation, it cannot afford to offend any appreciable 


segment of the population. It will not antagonize its readers by taking a doctrinaire, 


* 


~ 
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forthright stand on contentious sssues. Instead it will follow a ‘public service’ approach 
to policy, seeking to serve the whole community rather than any special section of it. 
The criticism now becomes not that the press is unfair in its treatment of the community’s — 
minorities, but rather that it is not outspoken enough, that it is too conciliatory in tone, 
that it aims at being inoffensive and innocuous when it should be giving strong leadership 
‘n matters of vital public concern. In this respect, there have been gains as well as losses, 
of course. Changing economic factors as well as the good example set by such journalists _ 
as Sir John Willison and Sam Kydd have taken the narrow bias and poisonous scurrility — 

out of the newspapers. That change has been all to the good. 


In some respects the monopoly of the one-newspaper city is less serious than it at 
first appears to be. While it is true that most Canadian centres have only one daily 
publishing within their confines, very often there are several circulating within their areas. — 
In Eastern Canada, for example, many towns are served not only by their local papers — 
put also by the Toronto Globe and Mail, Montreal Gazette, Toronto Star, Toronto Telegram 
and Montreal Siar. The home-produced journal is usually supreme in its coverage of on- 
the-spot items, but it is not dominant by any means in its presentation of national and 
international news. Furthermore, the newscasts of local radio and television stations have 
worked against any easy and comfortable monopoly by individual dailies. 


Tuer PUBLISHER AND THE ADVERTISER 


As the business department of the newspaper has come more and more to dominate the 
daily newspaper, the businessman-publisher has tended to displace the proprietor-editor — 
and printer-editor as the figure of most influence in Canadian journalism. Although | 
John W. Dafoe, Henri Bourassa, John Willison, D. B. MacRae and EK. Cora Hind are — 
remembered for what they did in the editorial branch of journalism, and although George — 
Ferguson, Grant Dexter, Bruce Hutchison, Gérard Filion and André Laurendeau are 
modern-day writers of power and prestige, Sir Clifford Sifton, Lord Atholstan, Joseph — 
Atkinson Sr., the Southams, Treffié Berthiaume, Rupert Davies, Roy Thomson, Howard — 
Webster, John Bassett Sr., John Bassett Jr., and Don Cromie have been great powers in 
determining what the modern press of Canada has come to be. | 


A question often asked of the North American press is whether today’s revenue- 
seeking publisher is not too susceptible to the pressures exerted on his newspaper by the 
advertisers he is sometimes too anxious to please. What has made the huge circulation 
gains of the twentieth century so valuable to the publisher is, of course, not increased 
subscriber revenue but rather greatly augmented advertising returns. Being so dependent 
on the advertising dollar, so it is widely claimed, the modern newspaper has become 
unduly sympathetic to the advertisers’ wishes. Persons critical of contemporary Canadian 
journalism often assert that advertisers frequently determine what is printed and what is 
left out of the paper, and that they often decide a paper’s policy on particular issues. 
There is little evidence that this charge is, in any large measure, true. For one thing the 
modern daily is itself a big business operation, unlikely to be greatly damaged by the boy- 
cott of a single advertiser. For another, it has services to offer the advertiser which are 
just as desirable to him as advertising income is to the newspaper's publisher. As William 
‘Allen White once pointed out in connection with the American situation, the press reflects 
big business, not because of any improper advertising pressure but because the modern 
publisher is himself a big businessman, sympathetic to the views and aspirations of his 
class. 


TIMELINESS OF News COVERAGE ? 

The mechanical improvements in newspaper production and a considerable pooling 
of news-gathering resources which have helped to make the press of Canada a large-scale 
operation have also brought about an ever-growing timeliness of news coverage. Unti! 
at least 1907 there were no more than a dozen Canadian dailies that provided anything 
like an adequate presentation of the affairs of the entire nation, and they only through 
the efforts of a small number of over-worked special correspondents. The special cable 
service for Canada gained through formation of the Western Associated Press, and the 
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later establishment of Canadian Press and British United Press (now referred to also as 
United Press International) accelerated the speed-up. Today the teletype brings in news 
from distant places while it is still fresh enough to be included in a newspaper. The modern 
teletypesetter permits the inclusion of even more last-minute news than was previously 
possible; it frees members of the newspaper’s mechanical staff to set up more local news 
items; it allows papers to build up a backlog of ‘time copy’ without imposing extra labour 
on the typesetters. 


Two twentieth century developments, one somewhat unexpected, are related to the 
increasing timeliness of the press. One of these is the virtual disappearance of the news- 
paper ‘extra’, a disappearance that took place sometime between the two world wars. 
It is somewhat surprising that this ‘most-up-to-date’ newspaper edition should be dis- 
continued at the very time the press was becoming increasingly up-to-the-minute. In 
this case, however, the radio proved powerful enough to reverse a trend. Since the broad- 
casting agencies could disseminate news more quickly than even the fastest newspapers, 

_the novelty value of the extra was lost. 


The second development was the shift from the morning to the evening dailies as the 
most numerous and largest newspapers. This change, more marked in Central and 
Western Canada than in the Maritimes, occurred particularly during World War I when 
nearly all of the major news stories of the European struggle ‘broke’ in time for evening 
rather than morning editions. This shift has continued because Canada’s working popu- 
lace does not find as much time for newspaper reading in the morning as it does in the 
evening. The result is that today many cities such as Ottawa, whose Journal and Citizen 
both discontinued their morning editions in recent times, have only afternoon papers. 
In centres such as Calgary, Montreal and Toronto which have both kinds of journals, the 
afternoon publications almost invariably have larger circulations than the morning papers. 
In the rare instances where the reverse is true, the exception is often accounted for by 
special circumstances. In Victoria, for example, the dominance of the morning paper is 
probably accounted for in part by the fact that a large proportion of the population consists 
of retired persons who have morning leisure for newspaper reading. 


NEWSPAPER CONTENT AND TONE 


It would be quite impossible even to list the great stories that have found place in 
Canadian newspapers during the twentieth century. In that period the most obvious 
new ingredient was the international story, brought to the Canadian readers more speedily, 
in fuller detail, and from more remote places than previously. Long, continuing events 
like the Russo-Japanese war, the Japanese adventure in Manchuria, League of Nations 
deliberations, the Italian invasion of Ethiopia, the Spanish Civil War, the Suez Crisis, and 

_ the Russian suppression of the Hungarian revolt received continuing attention and gained 
front-page banners on event-filled days. First place in both space and prominence was 
claimed by accounts of national disasters, of personal tragedy, and heroic individual ex- 
ploits: the San Francisco Earthquake, the Halifax Explosion, the Eruption of Mount Pelee 
in Martinique, the Messina Earthquake, the Sinkings of the Titanic and the Lusitania, 
the Moose River Mine Disaster, the Winnipeg Flood, the Assassination of McKinley, the 
Death of Roosevelt, the Murder of Dolfuss, Lindbergh’s Transatlantic Flight, the Per- 
fection of Salk Vaccine, the Dropping of the First Atom Bomb, and the Launching of 
Sputnik I are but a few of countless possible examples. The long full story of the First 
and Second World Wars and the Korean War was given a completeness of treatment that 
depended on the magnitude of the tragic struggles and also on Canada’s deep involvement. 
The press told the story of Canada’s growing autonomy as fully as it had described the 
evolution of Responsible Government during the Second Press Period, and the achieve- 
ment of Confederation during the Third. However, the continuity of the self-government 
theme tended to be obscured by the episodic nature of the innumerable events that were 
‘part of the long-term evolutionary process. Additionally, the myriad-detailed accounts 
of a multitude of other unrelated happenings had the effect of burying the story of the 
‘purely Canadian development. Anyone who wishes to learn that story from Canadian 
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dailies must cull out the thorough, detailed but usually scattered news reports of such 
matters as the Alaska boundary dispute, the pelagic sealing award, the Dundonald incident 


and its consequences, Canada’s role in various Imperial Conferences, the appointment of — 


the first Canadian Ambassador to Washington, the pronouncements of John W. Dafoe 


P 


and John S. Ewart on Dominion status, the Balfour Declaration and the Statute of 


Westminster, the changing power of the Canadian nation to sign military and trade treaties, - 
Canada’s declarations of war in 1914 and 1939, the abolition of appeal to the Privy Council, 


and Canada’s growing influence in the United Nations, particularly during the Suez crisis, 
and in United Nations agencies. 


Entertainment features have come to occupy an increasingly important part in the ~ 


press of Canada. Papers which in 1900 had been content to publish a single page of anti- 


quated jokes and a few one-panel cartoons, began to add, during the first few years of the © 


century, such American syndicated full-page and half-page comics as Buster Brown, Little © 


Nemo, the Rarebit Fiend, the Katzenjammer Kids, Peck’s Bad Boy and Happy Hooligan. 
Somewhat later Tillie the Toiler, Andy Gump, Barney Google, Cap Stubbs, Lester de 


Pester, and the Nebbs appeared. More recent favorites are Li’l] Abner, Blondie, Pogo — 


and Peanuts. ‘Today’s comics usually include a page or two of black and white strips on — 


week days and an entire colour section of full-page and half-page comics on Saturdays. 


Other modern non-news components of the daily press are cross-word puzzles, bridge 
and chess columns, advice to the lovelorn features, personal advice columns, Bible readings, 


astrology departments, cooking, homemaking, sewing, and children’s pages. Most papers 
furnish radio and television program listings. Films are well advertised, and drama, art, 


ballet and book criticism find a place, usually at week-ends. Syndicated columnists, most’ 


of them American, are prominent. Fiction and poetry contributions are less numerous 
than they were at an earlier time, particularly in week-day issues. It is difficult to foretell 
the effect of competition from television on newspapers, but it may be that the newer 
medium will cause newspapers to lessen their entertainment role and concentrate more 
fully on the presentation of news. 


Advertising forms a major part of modern newspaper content. Successful dailies 
devote from 40 p.c. to 60 p.c. of their content to advertising, classified or unclassified. 
The classified sections, which are extremely large in most metropolitan dailies, have genuine 
news value and serve readers in the same way as does an open marketplace with its offerings 
of goods and services. ‘To perhaps a lesser extent this is also true of unclassified advertise- 
ments, which are usually notable for their persuasiveness and eye-appeal. With some 
justice critics attack such advertising on the grounds that it is often extravagant and mis- 
leading. Certainly some copywriters do exaggerate the effectiveness of the products they 
extol, but today the fault is more one of degree than kind and the modern reader who has 
learned to make downward adjustments in evaluating such claims is not too often deceived. 


Indeed, modern advertising is much more praiseworthy than a pre-1900 counterpart that 


was often irresponsible and even criminal in its bold claims on behalf of harmful and 
dangerous nostrums, and in its cruel promises to cure cancer, tuberculosis and other dread 
diseases. 

The tone of the modern newspaper is suitable to its omnibus content. Today’s 
press is much freer of the libellous, sub-judice and contempt-of-court matter common 


earlier. No longer do newspapers refer to a person arrested in connection with a killing 


as “the murderer” as they did at the beginning of the century. In the general-interest 
paper, at least, wholesale reporting of obscure suicides has been discontinued. Present 
newspapers do not often describe death by fire as “cremation” as did countless head- 
writers of fifty years ago. Such minutely detailed and gory accounts as that of the Chicago 
theatre disaster of Dec. 31, 1903, which appeared in the daily general-circulation newspaper 


of that period are now to be found only in the crime ‘pulps’ or the tabloid scandal sheets of 


Toronto and Montreal. 

Today Canadian journalists aim at objectivity in their news stories, reserving opinion 
and comment for the editorial section of their publications. Modern thinking, however, 
is that a mere dispassionate recital of the bare details of an event is no guarantee of such 
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objectivity, since the selection of the facts to be reported or omitted can of itself make a 
news report highly subjective. The plea is therefore properly made for reporting the 
background details of an incident, for furnishing an account that is interpretive. How- 
ever, the shortcomings of the news report which such interpretation aims to correct must 
not be made the excuse for writing opinion disguised as fact. The worth of C. P. Scott’s 
dictum is still unchallenged: comment is free but facts are sacred. 


Modern editorials differ considerably from the editor’s effusions of an earlier day. 
Today’s journalist realizes that editorial preachments are not so effective as they once were. 


_Life is now so complex that social, political, scientific and other matters that affect existence 


defy easy analysis. They do not lend themselves to old-fashioned clarion calls to a clear- 
cut course of action which the old-time editor was so fond of issuing. The editor’s function 
is no longer to say, “Do this; do that’’, but rather to say, ‘Here are the facts and issues of 
the matter, as fully and dispassionately as the considerable resources of our newspaper 
enable us to present them; make up your own mind about this problem’. Whereas the 
early editorial writer claimed infallibility, the modern editorial writer aims at omniscience. 


FoRMAT AND MAKE-UP 


The physical appearance of the newspaper page has continued to change. An even 
greater departmentalization of content has proved highly convenient to the busy reader 
and the fewer label heads used now serve normally to mark regular features. Hanging 
indents, overlines, inverted pyramids and related arrangements give variety of make-up. 
The lengthy series of sub-heads which once followed a ‘line’ story head to provide a virtually 
complete synopsis of a news event has been replaced by a single, descriptive ‘deck’. Full- 
width, 72-point and larger streamers have become much more common than they were in 
1900, but most recently there has been a tendency to discriminate between more and less 
important news stories by reserving the page-width ‘line’ for more consequential news 
events, Editors today favour the inverted pyramid with its synoptic ‘lead’ for the news 
story. There is some opposition to this artificial writing arrangement but no one has 


been able to suggest how a chronological news account is to be adapted to the conditions 
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of modern newspaper production, nor, for example, how such natural-order treatment is 
to avoid providing the New Yorker with even more startling examples for its ‘“Most Fas- 
cinating Story of the Week”’ section. 


Newspaper size has increased during the twentieth century. Journals which regularly 
contained 16 or 20 pages an issue now have 82, 36 or 40 pages, and for special occasions 
may be much larger. Several metropolitan dailies such as the Toronto Star, Toronto 
Telegram, Montreal Star and Vancouver Sun are regularly larger. Page width has varied 
over the period. Papers not of tabloid (five column) size were, at the start of the century, 
most commonly of seven columns. More recently these have added an extra column. 
Within the past five years increased production costs (particularly newsprint costs) have 
caused certain newspapers to make changes; for instance the Toronto dailies, in order to 
increase the amount of printed matter per page, have gone to nine columns, using narrower 
spaces between columns but not adopting wider pages. An incidental advantage is that 
an odd number of columns permits greater variety of make-up. News-organs such as the 
Ottawa Citizen, Ottawa Journal and Montreal Gazette have achieved savings by reducing 
page width while still retaining the eight-column format. Papers like the Toronto Star 
and Ottawa Journal have coupled their innovations with the use of a new body type which 
is more legible and in which the ink does not clog so readily. The Ottawa Citizen’s reduction 
of column width from 13.5-pica columns to 11-pica columns over the years typifies a change 
that has taken place in many newspapers. The Ottawa Citizen has achieved contraction 
by shrinking the stereo mat rather than by shortening the linotype ‘slug’, so that the news- 


paper is still able to make use of standard-width C.P. teletypesetter material. 


MECHANICAL INNOVATIONS 

Not the least of twentieth century innovations used in the mechanical production 
of the newspaper has been the teletype, introduced into Canadian newspapers during the 
1920’s. This invention speeded up the dissemination of news, made possible the pooling 
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of news-gathering facilities and the sharing of costs, and contributed to a considerable 
increase in the national and international content of Canada’s news pages. After 1950 
the teletypesetter came into general use in Canadian dailies. This machine is a device 
which harnesses a teletype to a linotype. On a narrow punched paper tape as well as on 
a typed page it feeds out stories to member papers of press associations. ‘The tape can be 


fed to a teletypesetter, which operates the linotype automatically, in much the same way 


as a player-piano roll works the keys of a piano. 


Improvements in typesetting have been matched by faster and better methods of 
producing newspaper pictures. Pre-1900 devices for making mats and cuts have been 
steadily perfected so that the pictorial content of the 1958 newspaper is much superior to 
that of its first-of-the-century counterpart. In addition, faster photo-engraving has been 
provided by the Scan-a-graver and Klischograph, first introduced in the 1950’s. The 
Scan-a-graver is a device that ‘scans’ a photographic print and, with the aid of an electric 
eye as synchronizer, reproduces it as a plastic engraving. This process is much cheaper 
than more conventional methods and permits newspapers to do their own engraving, 
thereby eliminating the delay caused by having to send pictures out to private engravers. 


* ~ 


Many newspapers, however, still favour more conventional photo-engraving methods. — 


Scan-a-gravers and scan-a-sizers, which reduce or enlarge the size of the original illustration, 
may not be bought outright but may be leased only. The Klischograph, an on-the-spot 
engraver quite similar in principle to the Scan-a-graver, can be purchased outright; it is 
probably more popular in the country weekly than in the metropolitan daily field. 


Canadian Press began a telephoto service for Canadian dailies in the 1950’s, allowing 


them to present pictures of news events very soon after they happened. Telephoto permits - 
photographs to be transmitted by wire and reprinted thousands of miles away. World 


coverage for Canadian newspapers is furnished through a link-up with international press 
agencies. Recent advances permit daily newspapers to carry colour pictures of good 
quality with little time delay. An improved four-colour process achieves subtle and complex 
effects not previously possible and large multi-coloured advertisements have become 
particularly attractive. Very often daily papers which once saved their bright hues for 
Saturday comics and week-end supplements now liven up single pages on week-days by - 
including illustrations in the more exotic tints and shades. Such use is still somewhat 
limited, however, by the costliness of the process. 


Costs AND PRICES 


A sharp rise in costs to the newspaper publisher which has been particularly marked — 


during the postwar period has been accompanied by a general rise in the price of individual 
copies to the reader. Newsprint has become more expensive and many journals are 


finding that subscription revenue does no more than pay for newsprint. Two or three — 


years ago such papers as Le Devoir in Fastern Canada and the Times, Colonist, Sun and 
Province in British Columbia raised the price of individual copies from the five cents 
which had so long been a standard price, and the Toronto Star, Telegram, Globe and Mail, 


and scores of other dailies have since followed suit. Current prices range from seven to - 


ten cents per copy. A factor contributing to price increase has been the need to make up 
for revenue losses resulting from a small but important drop in advertising lineage, ascrib- 
able in part to competition from television. 


Tur Press AGENCIES 


Although Canada’s size has so far prevented the establishment of any truly national 


dailies such as the London Times and Manchester Guardian for England, the journalism 
climate provided by enlarged newspapers, a centralized control and a considerable expan-— 
sion in news coverage has been eminently suited to the growth of nation-wide news- 

gathering services. In one of them there has been a highly successful pooling of resources. — 


Canada has two major news-gathering agencies: the Canadian Press and British 


United Press. The Canadian Press, which had its origin in the Western Associated Press, 
was established in 1917 as the Canadian Press Limited and gained its more modern structure 


aa 
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in 1923. From 1917 on, CP had accepted an annual subsidy of $50,000 from the Federal 
Government to pay the cost of bridging three geographical gaps in its wire services, but 
in 1925, fearful that its independence was being threatened by the acceptance of such aid, 
it resolved never again to take such assistance from any source. The CP isa co-operative 
organization of which 100* daily newspapers are members, Itg head office is in Toronto, 
and it has bureaus in Halifax, Quebec City, Montreal, Ottawa, Winnipeg, Edmonton, 
Vancouver, New York City, and London, England. It keeps staff men in St. John’s, 
Nfid., Saint John, N.B., London and Windsor, Ont., Regina, Sask., Calgary, Alta., Vic- 
toria, B.C., and Washington, D.C., U.S.A. Its major exchange services are with the 
Associated Press, the United States co-operative, and with Reuters, the British agency. 
For a long time, CP provided service to members in English only but in 1951 a French- 
language service was introduced. CP serves, in addition to the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, 198 privately owned broadcasting stations, 162 radio and 36 television 
stations. Many weekly newspapers also use CP material. 


The British United Press, the British Commonwealth branch of the American organ- 
ization, the United Press, was begun in 1922, largely at the instigation of Charles Crandall, 
managing editor of the Montreal Star. Both the parent company and its subsidiary are 
private agencies; that is, they depend on the writing and reporting of their own reporters 


for all copy. The principal area of operations of BUP has been Canada, although there is 
_ a branch office in London, England, and correspondents are situated in other parts of the 


world. Until May 1958, the board of directors of BUP consisted of five men, three from 
BUP and two from UP. In that month United Press and International News Service in 
the United States merged to form United Press International. To the Canadian company 
this has meant only a change in the credit on its news reports from BUP to UPI. British 
United Press has remained the company’s official name. At the time of the union the 
board of directors of the Canadian body was enlarged to seven men: BUP’s managing 
director, BUP’s assistant general manager, the chief of BUP’s London bureau, the president 
and three vice-presidents of UPI. Head Office for Canada is in Montreal, while bureaus 
or correspondents are located in Halifax, N.S., Quebec City, Que., Toronto, Ottawa and 
Windsor, Ont., Winnipeg, Man., Regina, Sask., Calgary and Edmonton, Alta., and 
Vancouver and Victoria, B.C. In 1958, BUP had 183 subscribers taking full or partial 


services; 56 of them were private broadcasting stations. 


FREEDOM OF THE PrREss . 

Early in the twentieth century the body of libel legislation, which had had its beginning 
in Victorian days, was completed. This achievement came about when Saskatchewan and 
Alberta (which had been served in the matter by c. 30 of the Consolidated Ordinances of 


_ 1898 while the two provinces were part of the North-West Territories) put their own libel 


and slander Acts on the statute books. The Saskatchewan enactment was assented to in 
1909 and that of Alberta in 1913. These two Acts and previous laws passed by the Federal 
Government and by the other provinces went a long way to ensure a free and responsible 
press. Even so, such legislation can never be a completely effective guarantor of enduring 
press liberty. There has been in Canada during the modern journalism period recurring 
evidence that freedom is always in danger, that Goethe’s dictum is true: “That which thy 
fathers have bequeathed thee, win it anew if thou wouldst possess it’’. 


One demonstration of the impermanence of a guaranteed newspaper liberty was 
provided by the Alberta Press Act struggle in the late 1930’s. Soon after Premier William 
Aberhart came into power in the oil province in 1935 he clashed with the press. Stung by 
hewspaper criticism of his monetary and other policies, he barred certain opposition re- 
porters from his press conferences, engaged in bitter controversy with J. J. Zubick and the 
anti-Social Credit Rebel, and argued with J. F. B. Livesay and the Canadian Press. 
Climax of the worsening situation came in 1937 when Aberhart introduced “An Act to 

Ensure the Publication of Accurate News and Information”. Its principal provisions 


____* Somenewspapers elsewhere considered as separate editions of the same newspaper are, inthe CP computation, 
idered separate newspapers. 
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were: a requirement of papers to publish any statement furnished by the Social Credit 


Board ‘which has for its object the correction or amplification of any statement relating. 


to any policy or activity of the Government of the province published by that paper within 
the next preceding 31 days’; and a requirement to name within 24 hours sources of any 
statement made in that paper within the preceding 60 days of the making of an order so 


to do, as well as to name the writer of any article, editorial, or news item appearing during. 


the same period. Fines of $500 were provided for failure to comply with these conditions. 
The Act would also have empowered the Alberta Government to prohibit publication of 
newspapers contravening the provisions mentioned ‘for a definite time, or until further 
order”, and to prohibit publication in any newspaper of the writing of “‘any person specified 
in the order”. Contraventions of Orders in Council made under these provisions could 
bring a fine of $1,000. 


Although Premier Aberhart had characterized the Act as a device “to restore freedom 
(of the press) from the clutches of financial, political and commercial organizations’, 
Canadian journalists considered the legislation to have a much more hostile purpose. 
The press of Canada united under the late John M. Imrie of the Edmonton Journal to 


fight against the proposed measure. With Imrie as chairman, a committee was formed 


to oppose the Bill, and the late J. L. Ralston, K.C., was hired as legal counsel for the _ 


Alberta publishers. In Canada at large the Canadian Press and Canadian Daily News- 
paper Association joined forces for the impending battle. 


When Alberta’s Lieutenant-Governor refused to give assent to the Press Bill, it became 
matter for court debate. In March 1938, the Supreme Court of Canada declared the Act 


ultra vires (beyond the power) of the Alberta Government, and in July of the same year = 


it met final defeat when the judicial committee of the Privy Council refused to review it 
on the grounds that it was ancillary to the broader Social Credit legislation which the 
British body had previously ruled ultra vires. For the latter reason it is probably the 
verdict of the Canadian court that is significant. In handing down his decision, Chief 
Justice Lyman Poore Duff gave it as his opinion that “‘it is axiomatic that the practice of 
(the) right of free public discussion of public affairs, notwithstanding its incidental mis- 
chief, is the breath of life of parliamentary institutions’’. 


The outcome was a distinct victory for newspaper liberty in Canada. For his part 
in the fight Imrie received, on behalf of the Edmonton Journal, a bronze plaque, the first 
Pulitzer award to go to a newspaper outside the United States. Five other dailies and 90 
weekly newspapers of the province were given engraved certificates for their role in the 
victory. 


A second Canadian controversy involving press freedom had its origin in an article 
entitled “Babies For Export’. This appeared in the New Liberty magazine of Dec. 27, 
1947. It described adoptions by outsiders of babies from the Province of Alberta. Publi- 
cation of the article led to charges of “conspiring to publish a defamatory libel”. These 
were laid against Jack Kent Cooke publisher of the magazine, the late Harold Dingman 
who had written the article, and Dr. Charlotte Whitton who had prepared the report on 
which the article was based. 


The indignation aroused by the case arose from the fact that the defendants, who were 
all Ontario residents, were forced to travel 2,000 miles to an Edmonton courtroom to face 
trial. The Canadian Daily Newspaper Association, the Canadian Press, newspapers 
throughout Canada, and many others vigorously protested the Alberta action on the 
erounds that it was an attempt to avoid the plain meaning of Sect. 888 of the Criminal 
Code, which expressly stated that the place of trial in criminal prosecutions for libel against 
the publisher of a newspaper shall be within the province in which he resides or in which 
the newspaper is published. It was contended that, by making the charge one of ‘cons- 
piracy to publish’ rather than one of ‘libel’ the attorney-general’s department was destroy- 
ing the protection for publishers which the Section was plainly intended to provide. Critics 
of the Alberta action saw in existing legislation a loop-hole in laws designed to guard press 
freedom. 
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The trial itself did nothing to remove the danger that the case had exposed. One 
by one the charges against the three defendants were dropped without the necessity of 
court decision. Finally, only one charge remained, that of ‘counselling the publication 
of a defamatory libel’, and that against Cooke alone. The court acquitted the New 
Liberty publisher of this charge in April 1948, to end the case. The weakness in the law 
itself was removed on June 30 of the same year when a federal Bill to amend the Criminal 
Code received Royal Assent. The amendment required that a person charged with de- 
famatory libel or conspiracy to publish defamatory libel must be dealt with—indicted, 
tried and punished—in the province where he lives or in which the newspaper is published. 


A longer-lasting threat to press freedom was to be found in Quebec’s Padlock Law. 
Its true origin was the Winnipeg Strike of 1919. That stormy event led to the passage of 
Sect. 98 of the Criminal Code, an enactment carrying stiff penalties against persons con- 
victed of unlawful association, sedition and the publishing of seditious material. Strong 
efforts to repeal the freedom-restricting law were carried on from 1921 until they were 
successful in 1936. Mr. Duplessis, elected Premier of Quebec in that year, took the view 
that the Criminal Code amendment left the country dangerously exposed to Communist 
propaganda and he introduced a piece of legislation designed to take the place of Sect. 98. 
This was ‘An Act to Protect the Province Against Communist Propaganda’’—the so- 
called Padlock Law. The Act empowered the Attorney-General of the province to close 
for twelve months any establishment suspected of harbouring Communist activities. 
It also made unlawful the printing, publishing or distributing in the province of “any 
newspaper, periodical, pamphlet, circular, document, or writing whatsoever propagating 
or tending to propagate communism or bolshevism’’. Penalty for violating the latter 
regulation was “an imprisonment of not less than three months, in addition to the costs 
of prosecution, and in default of payment of such costs, ...an additional imprisonment 
of one month’’. 


Persons concerned with freedom of the individual protested vigorously against the 
Padlock Law. They characterized it as itself a denial of law. They pointed out that, with- 
out defining what Communism or Bolshevism is, it permitted the State to declare persons 
to be Communists or Bolshevists, it gave the accused no chance to refute such charges, 
and it did not require the courts to make a case against those so charged. The contention 
was that under such conditions the Attorney-General became ‘policeman, prosecutor, 
judge, sheriff and hangman’’, 


Despite such protests, Mr. Duplessis invoked the Padlock Law on several occasions. 

Up until the Union Nationale Government’s defeat in 1939 the law was applied at least 

thirteen times. After Mr. Duplessis’ return to power in 1944, it was again enforced, as 

in February 1948 when not only Le Combat, an admittedly labour paper, was closed but 

also Le Progrés de Villeray, the non-Communist newspaper in whose plant Le Combat had 

been printed, and in January 1950 when the Attorney-General padlocked the premises 
occupied by the Jewish People’s Order of Montreal. 


What made removal of the law from the statute books difficult was the fact that 
‘victims of the Padlock Law could not sue the Quebec Government without its fiat or 
consent. The Quebec Government refused to grant fiats. However, as a result of an 
unusual circumstance, the Padlock Law did come before the law courts. On Dec. 29, 
1947, Freda Elbling rented her Montreal Park Avenue apartment to Max Bailey. The 
lease carried the right to sublet. Accordingly, on Dec. 23, 1948, Bailey sublet the Elbling 
premises to John Switzman who was, by his own admission, a Communist at that time. 
On Jan. 27, 1949, the Attorney-General of Quebec ordered the apartment padlocked. This 
was done and the papers therein were seized. Immediately Freda Elbling sought in court 
to annul the lease and recover damages from Switzman. Switzman defended himself on 
the grounds that the Padlock Law was ultra vires of the province, or unconstitutional, and 
that he should never have been molested. In this way the Padlock Law was taken into 
court without any fiat being needed. 


* 
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When, in 1950, the trial division of the Queen’s Bench in Quebec, in a case in which 
the provincial government intervened in support of the statute, found against Switzman, 
he appealed the judgment to the Court of Appeal in Quebec. There, in 1954, the verdict 
of the lower court was upheld in a four-to-one vote. Further appeal was delayed until — 
supporters of Switzman could raise enough money to take the case to the Supreme Court 
of Canada. This was done late in 1956. As the case was argued, the main contention of 
the respondent (Quebec Government) was that Padlock Law involved property and civil — 
rights, matters allocated to the provincial jurisdiction by Sect. 92 of the British North 
America Act. Legal counsel for the appellant (Switzman) maintained that the Law dealt — 
with civil liberties, which were quite a different matter. Professor Frank L. Scott, of — 
McGill University, one of the lawyers who represented Switzman, maintained that the — 
Padlock Law interfered with the Dominion Elections Act, that it created a new crime, — 
thereby encroaching on Parliament’s jurisdiction over criminal Jaw, that it gave the © 
Attorney-General of Quebec judicial powers, and that it interfered with freedom of speech, — 
press and assembly. 


On Mar. 8, 1957, the Supreme Court of Canada, by an eight-to-one vote, ruled that — 
the Padlock Law was beyond the legislative powers of the Province of Quebec. In sup- 
porting the majority decision Mr. Justice I. C. Rand said:— 

‘* Canadian government is in substance the will of the majority expressed directly or indi- — 

rectly through popular assemblies. This means ultimately government by the free public 
opinion of an open society, the effectiveness of which, as events have not infrequently demon- 
strated, is undoubted. 

“But public opinion, in order to meet such a responsibility, demands the condition of a 
virtually unobstructed access to and diffusion of ideas. Parliamentary government postulates . 
a capacity in men, acting freely and under self-restraints, to govern themselves; and that 
advance is best served in the degree achieved of individual liberations from subjective as 
well as objective shackles. Under that Government, the freedom of discussion in Canada, © 
as a subject-matter of legislation, has @ unity of interest and significance extending equally 
to every part of the Dominion... 

“This constitutional fact is the political expression of the primary condition of social life, 
thought and its communication by language. Liberty in this is little less vital to man’s mind 
and spirit than breathing is to his physical existence. As such an inherence in the individual 
it is embodied in his status of citizenship.” 


Legally, Quebec’s Attorney-General, Mr. Duplessis, had the right to appeal against the 
Canadian Supreme Court decision to the judicial committee of the Privy Council in~ 
England. He would be able to do this because the Switzman-Elbling case had its beginning 
before Dec. 9, 1949, the date when the Supreme Court of Canada was made the final court 
of appeal for Canadian cases. Mr. Duplessis announced that he would not take this 
step. It seems, therefore, that the threat to press freedom once posed by the Padlock 
Law is now ended. 


CURRENT DAILIES 


Any comprehensive history of Canadian journalism must take into account individual 
newspapers. The value of the following list of dailies being currently published is to- 
indicate which dailies have proved strong enough to survive twentieth-century competition. 
This list, prepared as at the end of 1957 and the beginning of 1958, is not, of course, likely 
to remain long unchanged: new dailies are founded from time to time and old ones die or 
merge with other papers. The founding year is given only for those papers established — 
during the twentieth century; it is the year the news-organ began to publish rather than 
the year it was converted from less frequent to daily publication. The first name following 
such newer papers is usually that of the founder of the journal. Other persons included © 
are journalists who gave important service on the newspaper. Hundreds of eminent 
journalists are, of course, necessarily omitted. 


NEWFOUNDLAND— 
Corner Brook Western Star, 1900..........--- Dr. Walter S. March 
Se John’s N tain vc desacn tele ose sis ales ht Mewimtie Hon. J. 8. Currie, L. C. Currie q 


St. John’s Telegram.......ccceeecnceeesennee The Herder family, C. E.A. Jeffery, M.B.E. 


| 
| 
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PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND— 


Charlottetown Guardian and Patriot........... The Burnett family, Frank Walker, the 
Hon. F. R. Heartz 
Summerside Journal-Pioneer 


NOVA SCOTIA— 


Amherst News 

Halifax Chronicle-Herald Mail-Star............ William Dennis, Senator W. H. Dennis, 
Mrs. Evelyn Tufts, Frank W. Doyle 

New Glasgow News, 1910 


Sydney Cape Breton Post 
Truro News 


NEW BRUNSWICK— 


EP recerieron’ Gleaner ae Fe ed bac cccawan a rocks family, Brigadier J. M. S. 
arde 
Moncton L’Bovangeline........ 00.00 cc cecceceee Tye Melanaity Emery LeBlanc, Euclide 
aigle 
Moncton Times and Transcript................ W. Clare Ganong 
Saint John and Lancaster Telegraph-Journal 
and Evening Times-Globe................. J. E. B. McCready, Ernest W. McCready, 


Stuart Trueman 


QUEBEC— 
Chicoutimi Le Progrés du Saguenay 


Chicoutimi Le Soleil au Saguenay 
Granby La Voiz de l’ Est 


MaomtrealiivésDauor7y.. 1910. x... os, 6tccee eke Henri Bourassa, Omer Héroux, Olivar 
Asselin, Gérard Filion, André Laurendeau 
MONEE OR OCC. 48 cos fae cone 6s aaa eek eas R. S. White, Senator Smeaton White, 
oe mA Sr., Fred Mears, Edgar A. 

ollar 


Montréal-Matin, 1930 

MOntreal da LTesse. oe ee Cr ca eee OS Trefflé Berthiaume, Lorenzo Prince, Arthur 
Danséreau, Hervé Major, Edouardina 
Lesage (Colette) 


Montreal Star....... LAS i Lord Atholstan, J. W. McConnell, John G. 
qaconpells George V. Ferguson, Kenneth 
ey 
Quebec L’ Action Catholique, 1907............. Dr. Jules Dorion, Dr. Louis Philippe Roy 
Quebec Chronicle-Telegraph............0.0005 J. Hodnard Apedaile, Frank Carrel, Arthur 
. . Penny 
Quebec Le Soleil-l’Evénement-Journal......... Senator Jacob Nicol, Henri Gagnon, Paul 


Paradis, Lt.-Col. Oscar Gilbert 
Sherbrooke Record 
Sherbrooke La Tribune, 1910 
Trois Riviéres Le Nouvelliste...... ........4. Senator Jacob Nicol, Emile Jean, Honoré 
Danséreau, Hervé Biron 


ONTARIO— 
Belleville Ontario Intelligencer 
DUAN CHORC Eh TDOStOr re). Ff UE, Sa T. H. Preston 
Brockville Recorder and Times 
Chatham News 
Cornwall Standard- Freeholder................. Col. R. R. MacLennan 
Fort Frances Daily Bulletin, 1934 
Fort William Times-Journal 


CEN ROT 7S Ty a ee, Mile ee FS The Jaffray family 

Guelph Mercury 

PLS LOIS DELIAIOTA Avid io es a F. I. Ker, St. Clair Balfour Jr., W. J. 
Southam 


Kenora-Keewatin Daily Miner & News ; 
Mipeston Whig-Siandard. ..\....c..-caccccee ree Senator Rupert Davies, Arthur L. Davies, 


Arnold Edinborough 
Kirkland Lake Northern Daily News, 1922 
Kitchener-Waterloo Record 
Lindsay Post 


Teenie wires Press. Ae OS. wok ne Walter J. Blackburn Sr., and Jr., Arthur S. 
Blackburn, Arthur Ford, Randolph 
Churchill 


£ 
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ONTARIO—concluded 


Niagara Falls Review 

North Bay Nugget, 1908.....--+--+sseeseeeee 
Orillia Packet and Times 

Oshawa Times-Gazette.......-+seereeereceees 
Ottawa Citizen........cecee cree cre eten reese 


| Ottawa Le Droit, 1913........+-eeeeee eer erees 
Ottawa Journal.......c-ececeenereerensseees 


Owen Sound Sun-Times......++-seerereeseees 
Pembroke Observer.......sceeeecrerseecccees 
Peterborough Ezaminer.......+-+++sersrceeee 


Port Arthur News-Chronicle, 19037 Sa ees 
Port Hope Guide.......seeesereececreerercess 
St. Catharines Standard.......-++++eerrseeees 
St. Thomas Times-Journal 

Sarnia Observer 

Sault Ste. Marie Star, 1901.......-++--++eeee> 
Sioux Lookout Daily Bulletin, $996 ..05k ues ss 
Stratford Beacon-Herald......+++sesseserrrees 
Sudbury Star, 1909......--+:sseeerereeereeces 


Timmins Press, 1933 
Toronto Globe and Mail..... ba Se, Oi oat as es 


Toronto Share. eclsccscvdoecierecscescecseres 


Toronto Telegram. ....ssesscceesercscceesers 


Welland-Port Colborne Tribune 
Windsor Star......-..ecceeeeeeeeeer ee eneeees 


Woodstock-Ingersoll Sentinel-Review 


MANITOBA— 


Brandon Sun 

Flin Flon Miner, 1981..........seeeeceeeeerees 
Flin Flon Daily Reminder, 1946......-.-++++++ 
Portage la Prairie Daily Graphic 

Winnipeg Free Press........+++eeeceeerercrees 


Winnipeg Tribune. ......seeeeeeeerereeesecess W 


SASKATCHEWAN— 


Moose Jaw Times-Herald.......-+++seeeeeeees 
Prince Albert Herald 
Regina Leader-Post........+ssseeererrecreress 


Saskatoon Star-Phoeniz, ROOD. cc te atiesa ee 


A. G. Davie, William Edge Mason 


McIntyre Hood 

HH. S. and W. M. Southam, Robert 
Southam, Charles Bowman, Ernest W. 
Harrold, Charles Woodsworth, Marshall 
Yarrow 


Rev. Fr. Charles Charlebois, Charles 
Gautier, Camille L’Heureux, Charles 
Bruyére 


P. D. Ross, E. Norman Smith, Grattan 
O’Leary, 1. Norman Smith, V. M. Kipp, 
James McCook 

C. A. Fleming, Howard Fleming 

Alfred Logan 

Senator Rupert Davies, Robertson Davies, 
G. Wilson Craw 

E. B. Mackay 

Frederick W. Wilson, W. T. R. Preston 

W. B. Burgoyne 


James W. Curran 

Kenneth D. Campbell 

L. H. Dingman, Charles D. Dingman 

George J. Ashworth, William Edge Mason, 
James R. Meakes 


W. G. Jaffray, Kit Coleman, W. H. Wright, 
George McCullagh, R. A. Farquharson, 
Howard Webster 

Joseph Atkinson Sr., Harry Hindmarsh, 
John R. Bone, Matthew Halton, Ernest 
Hemingway, Wilfrid Eggleston, Morley 
Callaghan, Gregory 

John Ross Robertson, “Black Jack’’ 
Robinson, George McCullagh, C. O. 
Knowles, Margaret Aiken, John Bassett, 
B. T. Richardson 


W. F. Herman, R. M. Harrison, Hugh A. 
Graybiel, Richard A. Graybiel, W. L. 
Clark, John Marshall 


Miss L. A. Schell 
T. W. Dobson 


Sir Clifford Sifton, J. W. Dafoe, T. Bee 
Roberton, E. Cora Hind, Grant Dexter, 
Max Freedman, Tom Kent 

_E. Nichols, John Bird, F. S. Auger, 
Carlyle Allison 


Walter Scott, Thomas Miller 


Walter Scott, W. F. Kerr, D. B. MacRae, > 
D. B. Rogers of 


Leonard Norman, W. F. Herman 


Clark, Jimmy Frise — 
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ALBERTA— 
BOS SE an ee W. M. Davidson, G. Max Bell, A. M. 
Raymond 
SREP Oar eee. cee ree 8 torre IY SHARE Lt.-Col. J. H. Woods, Chief Buffalo Child 
Long Lance, R. L. Sanburn 
Edmonton Journal, 1903...................... J. W. Cunningham, Lt.-Col. J. H. Woods, 
John M. Imrie 
Lethbridge Herald, 1905...................... Senator W. A. Buchanan 
Medicine Hat News 
BRITISH COLUMBIA— 
an Kamloops Daily Sentinel..................... F. J. Deane 
Kelowna Courier, 1904....................... R. H. Spedding 
Kimberley Daily Bulletin, 1932............... Frederick W. Slade 
' Nanaimo Free Press 
CRO VEWE Pert LOTTIE YEriie # el F. J. Deane 
New Westminster British Columbian.......... Senator J. D. Taylor 
Pomacvor freraid, 1906.) fe on W. J. Clement 
Prince George Citizen, 1916 
Prince Rupert News, 1909 
Trail Times 
wemcoa ver pane eo 2) OR BOs ARO rege is Robert Cromie, Don Cromie, Jack Scott 
Vancouver’ Province 18 29 2 SNE 8 Pes Walter Cameron Nichol, M. E. N ichols, 
Ross Munro 
Mactotia Molonishs orcs lh. CRS Aokdepee bees J. S. H. Matson, G. Max Bell, Seth Halton, 
Sandham Graves 
WIENS RITONS, rin a G. Max Bell, Bruce Hutchison, Stuart 
Keate 


Some professional organizations in which those connected with the daily press parti- 
cipate are the Canadian Daily N ewspaper Publishers’ Association, Canadian Managing 
Editors’ Conference, and the Ontario Provincia] Dailies Association. 


Tue WEEKLY Press 


Although modern social and publishing conditions have made the daily newspaper 
pre-eminent in Canadian journalism, weeklies continue to hold an important place. Their 
stronghold is the rural, village and small-town area. They are essentially community 
journals which concentrate attention on local happenings, leaving the presentation of 
national and international news, for the most part, to their big city contemporaries. Such 
country newspapers are produced by hard-working and versatile journalists whose occupa- 
tional ancestors were the printer-editors of an earlier press age. 


Reliable statistics for Canada’s weekly newspapers are extremely difficult to obtain, 
but in 1954 there were nearly 1,000 weeklies with a total circulation of about 2,500,000. 
These numbers do not include week-end newspapers, which have recently made large 
circulation gains, but do include some advertising ‘throwaways’ and special-interest 
papers such as Canadian High News, not usually considered part of the general-appeal 
weekly press. 


In 1957 there were 525 newspapers belonging to the Canadian Weekly Newspapers 
Association, a national body with headquarters in Toronto. The CWNA had its origin 
In the Canadian Press Association, setting up its own section within that body in 1908 and 
forming its own separate organization in 1919. It received legal incorporation in July 
1944. Weekly newspapers in each province maintain provincial organizations as divisions 
of the parent association. The regional groups are autonomous. It is possible for a 
Canadian weekly to be a member of either the federal or provincial organizations without 
being a member of both. 


Nationa, Wreex-Enp Newspapers 

National week-end newspapers in Canada do not enjoy the prominence of their 
American counterparts. Canadian Advertising (Nov.-Dec. 1957) lists only 22 such publica- 
tions and few of these have both national and family appeal. Included in even this small 
64973-1573 
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number of newspapers are such special-interest offerings as the Canadian Register, such 
provincial-appeal papers as the Newfoundland Sunday H erald, and such non-family tabloids 
as Flash and Allo Police. The most successful week-end newspapers are Weekend, a tabloid- 
size insert which, in addition to being issued separately as the Standard, appeared in the 
Saturday edition of 27 Canadian dailies in early 1958, and the Star Weekly which has 
news-stand, supermarket and mail distribution. On Mar.31, 1957, the three-month average 


circulation of Weekend was reported to be 1,491,000 and the Star Weekly had a circulation | 


of 946,000. The Weekly Globe and Mail has about a quarter of a million buyers. The 
Hebdo-Revue is a French-language supplement inserted in several Canadian newspapers, 
it has also provided a magazine section for one United States French-language newspaper, 
L’ Action, of Manchester, N.H. Publications described as week-end newspapers, because 
of their pictorial and feature-article content, resemble magazines more closely than they 


do daily and weekly newspapers. No week-end newspapers are published on Sundays, 3 


although the daily, the Victoria Colonist, has a Sunday morning instead of a Monday morn- 
ing edition. In 1957 the Toronto Telegram began to publish a week-end paper on Sundays 
but discontinued it after a few months. 


FarM PRESS 


There are about 60 newspapers and magazines in English and French to serve Canada’s 
large farm population. Many of these have enjoyed a longevity unknown to publications 
with a less sustained and widespread appeal. Among the most prominent (together with 
founding dates) are the following: Family Herald (1870); Farm and Ranch Review (1905); 
Farmer's Advocate and Canadian Countryman (1866); Farmer’s Magazine (1909); The. 
Country Guide (1882); Free Press Weekly Prairie Farmer (1872); The Western Producer 
(1923); Le Bulletin des Agriculteurs (1918); La Ferme (1939); La Terre de Chez Nous (1929). 


SpECIAL-INTEREST PAPERS 


In addition to the above-mentioned publications and to magazines, there are published 
in Canada a number of papers serving other special interests. About a dozen labour papers 
claim circulation of approximately a quarter of a million copies, the largest being Le Travail 
(1925), The B. C. Lumber Worker, Canadian Transport (1908), and 7'he Guardian (1952). 
Canadian Advertising lists five political publications, which together have about 50,000 
subscribers. The C.C.F. News (1936), C.C.F. News (Ontario), The Conservative Clarion 
(1956), The Commonwealth, and Canadian Tribune. Thirty-one religious publications 
claim about a million subscribers, the circulation leaders being Les Annales de Notre-Dame 
du Cap (1892), The United Church Observer (1829), The Presbytercan Record (1876), Messager 


Canadien (1892), The Missionary Monthly (1926), The Living Message (1922), and The 


Canadian Baptist (1854). 


MAGAZINES 


There has recently grown up in Canada a flourishing magazine press; in 1958 the 
combined circulation of the nation’s magazines exceeded 11,000,000. Associations concern= 
ed with magazine production include the Canadian Industrial Editors’ Association and | 
Periodical Press Association with its affiliates, the Agricultural Press Association of Canada, 
Business Newspapers’ Association of Canada, Magazine Publishers’ Association of Canada 
and Magazine Advertising Bureau of Canada. 


Consumer or Popular Magazines.—The existence of the Canadian-produced consumer 
or popular magazine is often precarious. Many publishing difficulties come from the 
omnipresent competition from the United States because American consumer or popular. 
publications appeal to the readers in Canada just as strongly as they do to American 
subscribers. A common language, a similarity of customs and tastes and a tariff-free 
border so far as publications are concerned make impossible the kind of protection that 
other nations enjoy. ‘The result is that, as the Periodical Press Association pointed out to 
the Massey Commission,* “Canada... . is the only country of any size in the world 


* Vincent Massey et al, Report: Royal Commission on National Development in the Arts, Letters and Sciences, 
Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, 1951, p. 64. | 
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whose people read more foreign periodicals than they do periodicals published in: their 
own land, local newspapers excluded”. What makes it difficult for Canadian magazines 
to compete with the American product is that the United States publishers are able to 
regard the Canadian market as an ‘extra’ market, a field to be exploited with little additional 
cost after a huge domestic market has paid the heavy basic expenses of publication. 
Besides this, the inclusion of a Canadian section in the American magazines has made 
competition from south of the border even more intense. 


Such American competition may be one of the reasons that only a few Canadian 
magazines such as Saturday Night and Maclean’s (which was at first called The Busy Man’s 
Magazine) have survived from the nineteenth century. The strongest twentieth-century 
_ hewcomers include the Canadian Home Journal (1904—combined with Chatelaine under 
the title of the latter in 1958), La Revue Populaire (1908), Ma Paroisse (1909), La Revue 
Moderne (1919), Canadian Forum (1920), Montrealer (1926), Mayfair (1927), La Voix 
Nationale (1927), Canadian Homes and Gardens (1925), Chatelaine (1928), Canadian 
Geographical Journal (Lawrence Burpee, 1930), Atlantic Guardian (Ewart Young, 1945), 
Tnberty (1932), Canadian Art (1953), Canadian Commentator (Marcus Long, 1957). 


Trade and Business Magazines.—Stronger than most of the consumer magazines, at 
_ least in terms of continuity and a steady subscription list, are Canadian trade and business 
publications. This class of periodical is not so subject to American competition as are the 
mass-appeal magazines. In 1958 more than 400 trade papers, with more than a million 
subscribers in the aggregate, served accountants, bankers, builders, butchers, carpenters, 
civil engineers, dairymen, distillers, exporters, florists, grocers, hairdressers, implement 
dealers, jewellers, journalists, loggers, machinists, nurses, optometrists, policemen, real 
estate agents, stamp collectors, tobacconists, undertakers, veterinarians, woodworkers, 
and a, great many other occupations and professions. 


Cultural Publications—The difficulties of Canadian cultural publications are the 
difficulties of cultural publications everywhere. Academic journals draw strength from 
the universities and learned societies that support them, but the small, non-institutional 

literary magazines which devote themselves exclusively to belles lettres are usually tour de 
force publications that survive only so long as their sponsors and editors (who are often the 
Same persons) can withstand the constant discouragement of low revenues, heavy expenses 
and continuous, tiring labour. 


Among academic publications Queen’s Quarterly has come down from an earlier press 
period and still flourishes. Also still alive, but younger, are La Revue de l'Université de 
Laval (from 1918 to 1946 named Le Canada frangais), Canadian Historical Review (1920, 
W. S. Wallace), Dalhousie Review (1921, H. L. Stewart), University of Toronto Quarterly 
(1931), Revue de V Université d’Ottawa (1931, Georges Simard, OMI), Canadian Journal of 
_ Economics and Political Science (1935, V. W. Bladen), British Columbia Historical Quarterly 
(1937, Dr. Kaye Lamb), Mediaeval Studies (1939), Culture (1940, Association for Research 
into Religious and Profane Sciences), and Phoenix (1946, Classical Association of Canada). 
Two twentieth-century publications which have not survived are the M cGill University 
Magazine (1901-20, called University M agazine until 1906), and the Manitoba Arts Review 
(1938-45). 


Cultural non-academic publications that began and ended their careers during the 
fourth press period were Acadie (1930, Theodore Goodridge Roberts), Crucible (1932-43), 
Contemporary Verse (1941-52, Alan Crawley), First Statement (1942-45), Preview (1942-45), 
Direction (1943-45), Northern Review (1945-56, John Sutherland), and Here and Now (1947- 
49). Magazines which were still being issued in 1958 included the Canadian Poetry 
Magazine (1936, Canadian Authors’ Association, V. B. Rhodenizer), Les Cahiers des Dix 
(1936, Aegidius Fauteux), Fiddlehéad (1945, Bliss Carman Society of Fredericton, Fred 
Cogswell), Contact (1951), La Nouvelle Revue Canadienne (1951, Pierre Daviault, René 
Garneau, Jean Pierre Houle, Guy Sylvestre), Tamarack Review (1956, Kildare Dobbs, 

Millar MacLure, Ivon Owen, William Toye, Robert Weaver, Anne Wilkinson), and Delta 
_ (1957, Louis Dudek). 
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FoREIGN LANGUAGE PREss* 


In February 1958 there were 141 ethnic group publications in Canada. Fifteen of 
these were written entirely in English and five partly in English. The remainder employed 
neither of Canada’s two official languages. Most of the ethnic group press consisted of 
weekly, semi-monthly and monthly journals but there were some semi-weeklies, tri-weeklies, 
bi-monthlies, quarterlies and annuals as well. Four Chinese and two Jewish papers were 


dailies. Many of the ethnic journals were religious publications. Canada’s foreign — 


language groups were represented as follows: 


Byclorussiatl.{. 20% cr esc one one 1 Jewish 120. Ae Ae ae 12 
CHinese oor, cet aco tpt Boater 6 Tatviae? cS 00) eA A ea ae 2 
Cronten ~ oe ec kar, Pee ns res 1 Bithvuanian eee sa ae ae ees 5 
OFT We ie OR Oa eee taco 4 Maltese act On eautsc cate Peers 1 
Wutches +2. oo wees eka eee oe 11 Norwegian. + Ges roe hake eee 3 
THstoniawe £ . MEPs read at eleoes 2 Polish! Opha. 2.22 UY eee er 4 
Winnisht..,2 voce weet ees ates 5 Russian 25 See a ee ewes 3 
German. teers. ois oe eee 19 Serbian sy). «ic. Pees ar eee 3 
C5 TOR ee Soe ee 1 Slovak cs douche tise ae ee ee 3 
Hupvariatics..alteneat? aes Aik 5 Slowenian«: . ..<sicscetiuscle eee eee 2 
TGelsne Gin. ete ne ge 4 Sved 1st so wes! Uirewtencat ane aecnale 2 
Talia ine cco cae) a Bos rs ek ae 5 Swiss Ginglish) « o.0.0 s«-.ciae au Bone 1 
JADANCSC faded - eudet cord + eerie 2 Ulrrainian 2.5 7 «sacieeuasts aaa 34 


Tue ADEQUACY OF THE MODERN PRESS OF CANADA 


A question that may well be asked concerning the modern press of Canada, as it is” 


asked of the newspapers of other civilized nations, is this: how well is it reflecting and 
reporting the contemporary world. The enormously improved news-gathering devices 
of mid-century journalism are, of course, making a vast difference in both world and 
national news coverage. But in one respect today’s journals are perhaps doing a less 
effective job of recording those aspects of life of concern to the reader than did the news- 
papers of 1850 in relation to its subscribers. ‘That is not to say that the modern editor 
and reporter are less able or less conscientious than their nineteenth-century predecessors. 
Quite the contrary. It is just that today’s man of the press has an incredibly harder 
task—the society he has to describe and interpret has become infinitely more complex 
than the simple, uncomplicated world of Howe and Mackenzie and Parent. 


It is extremely difficult for the modern newspaper reporter or editor to be so well 
grounded in all the areas of human activity that he can report and interpret every field 
with equal skill. Ideally, the publisher should hire as reporters and editors specialists, 
each of whom is competent in his own particular field—but that is an economic impossi- 
bility, newspaper costs being what they are today. Therefore the publisher must content 
himself with hiring ‘generalists’-—reporters whose knowledge is wide rather than deep. 
Although it is possible that eventually such inventions as the facsimile newspaper will 
so drastically reduce other press costs that the publisher may be able to afford the luxury 
of a large staff of specialists, the present hope of an improved press for Canada seems 
to lie with those men of the press who are constantly striving to extend and improve 
their knowledge of the world about them. 


* Information from List of Ethnic Group Publications in Canada, by Dr. V. J. Kay, Department of Citizenship _ 


and Immigration, Ottawa. 
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CONSPECTUS 
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Subsection 2. Retail Trade............ QOSE AE GICk SEUN Fig) SERIES AF Pes et 
Subsection 3. Service Establishments... . 912 Section 5. Patents, CopyrRIGHTs AND 
HE RADWMIVEARICS a /staithicns oe Mae ot aces 942 
Srecrion 2. Toe MarxerrTine or AGRICUL- 
Pe TURAL Se RODUCTSRiL ss tie, Oe 915 Section 6. Susventions anp Bountixs 
Subsection 1. Grain Trade............. 915 OW CORDS ee aoa fe bie oie nye oe OG water 9 944 
Subsection 2. Livestock Marketings..... 921 Section 7. ConTROL AND SALE oF ALco- 
Srcrion 3. WAREHOUSING AND Cotp Sror- HOLIC BEVERAGES...........2000005 944 
AGE eaciny le Wis ueevisrs win bie, oie cS RR ET Le MES hx 923 
Subsection 1. Licensed Grain Storage... 924 Part III.—Bankruptcies and Commercial 
Pbssokion 2. Cold Storage and Storage Patlures Ries woe eet. ee ee eS 946 
Gr VEQOUS ee 952 2k SUES Si 925 
Subsection 3. Storage of Petroleum and PEON the: ADMINISTRATION OF BANKRUPT 947 
Petroleum: Products....«..ss0a. sce .. 928 SEATED Aas ho ihe ORAM ag eek sterckdee Ae 
Subsection 4. General Warehousing. .... 929 Section 2. ReTuRNS UNDER THE BANK- 
Subsection 5. Bonded Warehousing and RUPTCY AND WINbDING- Up Acts as 
ptorage of Wines 2... i... ool elle k se 930 CoMPILED BY THE DomINION BUREAU 
Sy ee nee OGRSOTATISTICS = o> Lio ote eee 948 
Section 5. INTERPROVINCIAL FREIGHT Peat 0 DY Pee oc ha ok we teal, x ks 951 
MOV aMEIITS els AP. ae. Pdi oe 934 
Section 1. Inp—Ex NumBgErRs oF WHOLESALE 
Part II.—Government Aids to and Con- IPRICHSIR, caret te ates son ee 951 
trol of Domestic Trade.............. 938 SrecTIon 2. ConsumER Price INDEX....... 956 
Section 1. ConTROLS AFFECTING THE Section 3. Inp—Ex NumBers oF SEcuRITY 
HANDLING AND MARKETING OF GRAIN 938 PRICES sshweerten te Bee oe ccs oe oe ee 961 


Note.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found facing 
p. 1 of this volume. 


PART I.—THE MOVEMENT AND MARKETING OF 
COMMODITIES 


Domestic trade is broad and complicated; it encompasses all values added to com- 
modities traded, provincially and interprovincially, by agencies and services connected with 
the storage, distribution and sale of goods, such as railways, steamships, warehouses, whole- 
sale and retail stores, financial institutions, etc. Taken in a wide sense, it embraces 
various professional and personal services including amusement services, such as theatres 
and sports. Only certain phases of this broad field are covered here and, wherever possible, 
cross references are given to related material appearing in other Chapters. The arrange- 
ment of material in a volume such as the Year Book is governed by the necessity of inter- 
pretation from various angles. The index will be found useful in this respect. 


Section 1.—Merchandising and Service Establishments* 


Complete coverage of the business of wholesale and retail trades and of service estab- 
lishments is attempted only as part of the decennial census. The first such detailed 
survey was taken in connection with the 1931 Census and related to business transacted 


* Preparedin the Merchandising and Services Section of the Industry and Merchandising Division, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 
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during the calendar year 1930. Similar detailed records were again secured with the 1941 


and 1951 Censuses. ‘The results of the 1930 and 1941 Censuses of Merchandising and. 


Service Establishments are contained in Vols. X and XI of the Census reports for those 
years and the results of the 1951 Census of Distribution in Vols. VII and VIII of the 
1951 Census reports. Summary data for 1951 are given in the 1955 Year Book, pp. 
953-977. 

The information collected at the census is supplemented in intercensal years by 
monthly, quarterly and annual surveys on the more important phases of the retail, whole- 
sale and service trades—sample surveys for some businesses and full coverage for others. 
The 1951 Census formed a new base for such surveys and certain improvements have been 
implemented for continuance during the 1951-61 intercensal period. 


Current information available on the more important phases of the distributive trades 
is given in the following Subsections. Estimates for the years prior to 1951 have been 
revised in accordance with the census base. 


Subsection 1.—Wholesale Trade 


Wholesale Sales.—Estimated sales of wholesalers expanded from $5,744,355,000 in 
1951 to $7,744,103,000 in 1957. These figures include only wholesalers proper, 1.e., they 
exclude agents and brokers and manufacturers’ sales branches. Sales estimates are 
subject to revision and have not been adjusted for price changes. 


1.—Wholesale Sales, by Kind of Business, 1954-57 


Nore.—Includes only wholesalers proper, i.e., firms performing the function of buying merchandise on their 
own account for resale. 


ey 


Kind of Business 1954 1955 1956 1957 
a a er 
$’000 $’000 $7000 $7000 
Fresh fruits and vegetables..........ccceeree cece ress eeeress 211, 145 217,540 233, 446 231, 804 
Groceries and food specialties. ....... cece cece eter eee ee eeeees 1,036,220 | 1,189,659 | 1,246,104 1,355, 447 
Meat and dairy productS...........eec cece cece nent eneceeeeess 171,108 164, 192 173, 443 172, 256 
Clothing and furnishings. ............ceeeeeeee sere rece ences 80,944 86, 469 89,531 86,418 
Foot wOar the ee Pek eis Se es en eee takes each teks eons Segoe hs 26,770 29, 064 30, 691 31,175 
Other textile and clothing accessorieS........0-..ee esses seen 174,179 183,598 199, 258 203, 139 
Drugs and drug sundries... ........eceeee sees cence nee ete eens 153, 124 165,974 178, 409 189,223 ~ 
Household electrical appliances.............0eeeeeeeerereceees 150, 136 167, 894 168, 601 165, 650 
arim iMachinerys. sosot hea mol lan er Sitetetercricmhe tolls 9 ecremtans 52,084 60, 590 72,726 60,068 
ORNL EH telreo) Co ee Rae bona cast Ipad Oc nokai oto hiinn bic-cage 179,007 178, 408 202,900 195, 663 
Hard Waren] oOo Aten Oden oe dhs Shes ted de so ssa soheele eke 260, 809 288 , 522 313,417 307,351 
Construction materials and supplies, including lumber......... 546, 698 655, 254 709, 996 682,710 
Industrial and transportation equipment and supplies.......... 462, 233 571,918 764, 789 738, 559 
Commercial, institutional and service equipment and supplies. 89, 240 99,017 107, 887 109, 898 
Automotive parts and AaCCeSSOTICS...... 66. cece eee eee eee e eee 262,035 352,323 386, 436 394,313 


1 


249, 481 264,171 292, 400 297,791 
498,537 509, 840 562, 413 605, 083 
1,458,815 | 1,620,077 | 1,987,906 1,917,555 


Newsprint, paper and paper products........-...eeeee seen eee? 
Tobacco, confectionery and soft drinks..........-..-+se+eeee: 


6,062,566 | 6,749,510 | 7,720,353 7, 744,103 


Operating Results of Wholesalers.—A biennial survey of the operating results of 
wholesalers for certain trades shows operating expenses and profits in ratio to net sales. 
Detailed information for individual trades is given in DBS Bulletins. 


> 
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a es 
2.—Operating Results of Selected Wholesale Trades, 1957 
(Percentage of Net Sales) 


eS  —— ————————————————————————— 


Ware- | Adminis- Net 
Gross Selling house trative Net Net Non-| Profit 


Kind of Business and and Operating] trading before 
Profit Expense Delivery | General Profit Income | Income 
Expense | Expense Tax 
oS See a | 6.84 ie Bk 2.15 onl 0.46 0.59 1.05 
ruits and vegetables................ 12.14 1.85 5.27 4.17 0.85 0.32 LEL7. 
Tobacco and confectionery........... 6.73 1.89 1.67 2.82 0.35 0.22 0.57 
eS Gee | > Se Rees bs 16.04 5.26 3.21 6.43 1.14 0.57 1evh 
POGGS. O40 5. san. is... 0... 008 17.21 4.97 2.53 8.04 1.67 0.51 2.18 
MURR oti br STOR «es cokes « o OO 13.60 3.30 2.29 6.50 1.46 0.76 2.22 
Automotive parts and accessories..... 25.36 7.20 5.07 9.83 3.26 0.65 3.91 
a a Sec” ee RR 20.05 4.82 3.54 8.36 3.33 0.10 3.43 
Plumbing and heating supplies........ 16.97 3.84 3.02 7.18 2.93 — 2.93 
BEDE arse Apis Peis ol RCS bce Be orc Ae 11.79 1.75 Sol 5.28 1.45 0.56 2.01 
Household appliances and electrical] 

LURE oy, Fee Pee 18.93 DAO 2.01 8.36 3.46 0.15 3.61 


Subsection 2.—Retail Trade 


« 

The trend of retail trade is one of the best general indicators of the economic condition 
of the country. It is through retail stores that most goods are ultimately sold and such 
sales reflect the financial strength of the consumer except in times of short supply. The 
estimated value of retail sales increased nearly five and a half times during the 1930-57 
period. These estimates, not adjusted for price changes, are shown by province in Table 
3 and by kind of business in Table 4. 


“ 3.—Retail Trade, by Province, 1930 and 1941-57 
Nore.—Figures for 1931-40 are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, p. 938. 


So  ————— 


Atlantic _ Quebec Ontario Manitoba Saskat- Alberta British Canada? 


Year Provinces! chewan Columbia? 
$’000,000 $000,000 $’000,000 $000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 
BOBO) rarcssyc%s 197 646 1,091 188 188 175 251 2,736 
BOA Nees c, 279 820 1,388 193 189 228 318 3,415 
UL 301 876 1,447 206 201 243 346 3,619 
MAAS oe... 319 913 1, 488 220 219 266 362 3, 786 
HOde ics. . 351 976 1,574 243 249 | 296 404 4,093 
1945. 0c22). 387 1,081 i 774 269 279 329 455 4,573 
aap s. 491 1,342 2, 265 338 341 416 593 5, 787 
eA Tents. . 564 1,621 2,721 407 410 504 737 6, 963 
aOASe 5... 607 1,792 3, 067 466 473 611 818 7,835 
HOA0R sh... 734 1,872 3, 294 523 538 697 874 8,532 
m1950....... «B99 2,183 3,715 567 571 Tet 982 9,617 
5) 899 2,443 4,130 610 659 854 1,100 10, 693 
an 982 2,635 4,383 651 764 939 iD aby 11,532 
MODS. cc... 1,018 2,756 4,616 677 845 987 1, 228 12,128 
1954,...... 1,025 2,798 4,634 637 758 964 1, 249 12,066 
UG a PA}127 3,006 5,115 669 748 1,035 1,412 13,112 
me 1956....... 1/211 3,022 5,499 700 812 1,159 1,594 14, 298 
ODT. os 1,225 root 5, 663 726 855 1,211 1,616 14,817 
Nr ee 
1 Newfoundland included from 1949. 2 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories, 3 Totals 
are not the exact addition of the components because of rounding of the figures. 
64973-1—58 
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4.—Retail Trade, by Kind of Business, 1954-57 


Kind of Business 1954 1955 1956 1957 
leet pe 7 lal, Hi cee atk atic hs rs Oe OL SRR 2 cae bees SENT MSL A eR ee 
$’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 

Grocery and combination stores......+.++++sereeeeees 2,279 2,430 2,639 2,885 
Other food and beverage StOreS.....--+eeerereercreee 924 950 1,044 1,083 
Cleneral Stores ve cee cs os eke e sr oseee east sp ease e wer 515 530 568 589 
Department stores........seeseeeereeeeereeeeeeeeees 1,062 1,150 1, 242 1,291 
Variety StOreS ee ois on cis Saw eine yeuele o Rlvesien ne Siecle fos 234 250 274 295 
Motor vehicle dealers.........-seeeeeeeeereeseeserees 2,029 2,370 2,542 2,472 
Garages and filling stations 632 718 822 933 
Men’s clothing stores.......... 207 214 230 235 
Family clothing stores...... 191 200 215 217 
Women’s clothing stores......-..+seeeeeeeeeer esses es 221 225 247 258 
Shoe SLOPOS. Peele cc cee decntles obs nuteeis a cree ohenear si 121 123 129 136 
Hardware St0reS..... cee e eee n nce ce ne ce nec sccreescees 247 256 291 304 
Lumber and building material dealers........-.+++++: 406 451. 483 457 
Furniture, appliance and radio dealers.....---++-++++- 486 541 584 571 
Resta rantw noone noise ge coe a te oe baie Sine vom cre cumerre a whee 453 468 508 524 
Wuelidealers:. 2.)aie. «eve cie sows «eles = slalan eels eleiaisiereierejeiese 250 268 312 322 
Drug St0reS creas cease eset ree cess nee sees Lise 282 300 329 355 
Jewellery Stores..... 0... eee e eee cece tence cn eeeereee 116 124 130 131 
Miscellaneous . c x6 cmrcincn® ¢ <a peclincme= omnes venue guetta 1,412 1,545 1,706 1,758 

Totals, All Trades.........--.-++-s+e+20: 12,066 13,112 14, 298 14,817 


ee ine ee ee 


Retail Chain Stores.—Retail chains are defined as companies operating four or 
more retail outlets in the same or related kinds of business. A consistent rise in sales 
has been evident since statistics were first compiled on chain store operations in 1930. 


5.—Retail Chain Store Statistics, 1930 and 1941-57 


Stocks on Hand 


. Sop End of Year ee 
et ages Pai utstanding 
Year Stores Retail Sales to Store |~—_—_————————eseeseSF End of 
Employees Year 
3 Stores Warehouses 
Av. No. $7000 $’000 $7000 $000 $’000 
LOSOER IAS. 5B: ete ear: 8,097 487 ,336 50,405 60, 457 
VOMUM eres net ce os 7,622 639, 210 Bin tik: 68, 619 20,976 38,376 
NOY. On Rae tere, Bat retedeary eae 7,010 687, 447 57, 654 66, 940 22, 633 5 
TROY De ere aon ohare 6,780 703 , 950 58, 804 67, 628 22, 602 15,527 
[OSM T oe Laces eee eres 6, 560 769 , 643 63, 300 66,944 21, 855 15,093 
194500 ss. cach Snes ain 6,580 876, 209 68, 196 68, 247 29,013 16,368 
1O04GMee eee oe 6,559 1,014, 847 77,474 85,345 37,436 19, 643 
TOA Timers, cee eee 6,716 1,177,323 91,266 105,040 43,546 31,492 
SOAS. ee hc eee cian 6, 821 1,335, 735 107, 450 119, 132 46,330 40,378 
[OAR RR Feetoctnscee 6, 839 1,420,081 115, 903 123, 696 46, 755 50,001 
1O5OMRS mak ho eee oe 3 7,155 1,559, 693 129,334 159,083 60,501 65,000 
LOD UA ee ee ae ete 7,846 1,775, 744 153,599 186, 562 60, 490 53, 816 
UGG ae wath Ae SM aera oe o 7,766 1,924, 873 154, 642 172, 886 55,215 77,475 
LOSS ME sees clcw tie eta botlane ore 7,835 2,048, 228 171, 167 179, 704 52,096 91,538 
LOS Dee oo hin Meteo s 8,136 2,146, 635 181,509 191,049 57,814 102, 747 
Chit, eee ons bees tone 8, 274 2,353, 955 199,611 205, 833 63, 120 127,362 
[OBGt eo Sake cea ee 8,559 2, 647,055 221,136 232,392 72,183 143,357 


LOB Te S942 . sink ycommaete 8,822 2,841, 569 242,979 248, 284 78,521 148,506 


RETAIL CHAIN STORE SALES IN PROPORTION TO TOTAL SALES, 
SELECTED YEARS, 1930-57 


BILLION DOLLARS BILLION DOLLARS 
15 
ey — hae 
=) 2 
TOTAL SALES 
6 6 
INDEPENDENT 
3 3 


CHAIN 


= vs “= 18.5% 9.4%| 
pee brats Bers a 
ee > ah] ease piece a ; 
oe betes a eal Oe 
o Lex esx) Nico] fer 20% ny : 


1930 1933 1937 194] 1944 1947 1950 195] 1954 1956 1957 


PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN RETAIL CHAIN STORE SALES, 
l937 -OVER~ 1956 


fe toamar ne fe Ech; soow ands Hay 
isl | | | 


GROCERY AND COMBINATION 


} MEAT LUMBER AND BUILDING 


VARIETY FURNITURE 


MEN’S CLOTHING HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES 


| FAMILY CLOTHING RESTAURANT 


| WOMEN’S CLOTHING 
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6.—Retail Chain Store Sales, by Province and by Kind of Business, 1954-57 


Province and Kind of Business 1954 1955 1956 1957 
a}. de Re Re eS ee 
$000 $’000 $000 $000 
Province 
Nowfoundland . S...0. << gacces reer rs eter nis 13, 865 12,982 15, 267 24,079 
Maritime Provinces..........-+seeeeeeeer ee eeeeeeeees 141, 236 155, 728 169, 946 179,396 
FS AS Sea abe: Udon eaios MO bioke soos Jamaica bre Sie 447, 238 488,374 540, 628 576,716 
CE ALTO See on We See ee alec Rpethgtio ale Wha et eliiene store waste 999, 571 1,096,030 1,230,388 1,335,056 
|W Esishh re] oF peas Mer Som cena ao Oc acr am Oetisom mocc FICC 28 86, 523 94, 235 100,591 112,126 
GaalcatchOwalls cis scree: -leldsietei'= c= ciel lee rte cingeist 96, 280 102, 129 111,353 118, 935 
INT eS oa Gin Ba Sls Uti nar nie Gis CUNO OS. OD OCSISS GU. iG DOG 5 - 146, 932 160, 909 182,111 197, 763 
British Columbia. 21.c e550. 4. 25s setae Rem 209, 202 237, 734 289, 846 289, 463 
Yukon and Northwest Territories........--+-+++++++5 5,788 5, 835 6,925 8,034 


—_——————— 


ts 2,146, 635 2,353,955 2,647,055 2,841,569 


———— ———— 


Canadas sec race ee reece ee cere 


Kind of Business 


Foods and Beverages!............---:2:seeeeeereeee: 1,353,278 1,486, 644 1,685,394 1,835,648 


Combination grocery and meat stores.......---++:: 870, 580 970,793 1,104,060 1, 249, 288 
Restaurants..tccc.: ddr e's cde seas chia abo s sweets 33, 900 34, 602 36,374 36,194 
Alcoholic beverage Stores. ........ee cece reer reer ees 432,714 465, 772 527,952 530, 148 
General Merchandise (excl. department stores)!.... 261,495 280, 871 313,976 338, 645 
General stores. ....-.eccccce cece tcc csec es sencnness 36,560 37,450 41,144 42,774 
Variety StOres........0ce cece eee eect ee ec ese ce tenes 194, 248 207, 831 229,307 247, 223 
Automotive. ..........-. 0c cece cere e terete ence eees 35,014 39,923 42,043 48,299 
Apparel and Accessories. ........-.-:22sssr errr 162,239 175,077 190,674 202,078 
Men’s and boys’ clothing and furnishings.........-.. 25,350 27,037 28, 866 28,159 
Women’s clothing storeS.......-+.eees seer ee eee eeees 54, 843 61,897 67, 269 70, 707 
Family clothing stores........+-.+eseeeeeeer re erees 32,069 33,418 36,347 40,459 
SHOGS. Aaeiv ine dene: Meta hcem Bia 2 Se soinfeg © “pimmlotin as 45,384 48,054 53,433 57, 822 
Building Materials and Hardware............------ 104, 982 114,963 141,316 140,534 
Furniture and Household Appliances...........-. 99,536 120,515 137,059 130,727 
Other Retail Stores!............0. 5: ects reece eres 130,090 135, 962 136,592 145, 6388 
Drug storesa.. 6. ss ye sae ees os ete ene s one ee 35, 908 36, 660 41, 299 45,437 
Jewellery stores........ 60sec eeee seer ect ce ee reese 38, 954 43,016 46,301 45,205 


1 Includes other kinds of business not shown separately. 


Operating Results of Retail Chain Stores.—A survey of the operating results of 
retail chain stores is carried out every second year, alternated with a similar study of inde- 
pendent retailers. In 1957, six of the ten selected trades registered smaller ratios of net 
operating profit than those obtained in 1955. 


-%.—Operating Results of Retail Chain Stores for Selected Kinds of Business, 1957 
(Percentage of Net Sales) 


. Net Net 
d ‘ Gross | S2laties Occu- Total Net Non: Profit | 
Kind of Business Profit and pancy |Operating |Operating cada before | 
Wages_ | Expenses! | Expenses? Profit te one Income 
Tax 
ne ee ae ee ee 
GrOCeL Vie sooo eee =e ne ake eed 15.46 8.49 1.56 14.38 1.08 0.37 1.45 
Combination grocery and meat....... 17.44 7.32 1.84 13.80 3.64 0.04 3.68 
Meat marketsis.access- seer sone: PADS UC 11.26 1.21 18.48 1.69 0.19 1.88 
Mien’s clothings sass ie ects eles ete 32.13 15.60 4.86 30.12 2.01 0.42 243m 
Women s clothing: .a).-.5. secs: 34.38 14.97 6.78 30.85 5158) 1.03 4.56 | 
Family clothing...........-.++++++5: 32.88 16.57 5.27 30.79 2.09 0.58 2.67 
BA Ee Ge Oa omc ro Olu cig cekts 33.95 (ono 6.72 29.08 4.87 0.063 4.81 
Wanictyimian Atel tec er een: 38.56 18.16 5.34 29.55 9.01 0.62 9.36 — 
Drugs 4s ees ee een 34.36 18.76 5.03 31.36 3.00 1.07 4.07 
Wurniture ees eee 36.69 16.81 4.43 41.46 4.774 13.48 8.71 


1 Includes taxes and insurance, light, heat and power, repairs, maintenance, depreciation (except on deliv i 
3 Ne 


equipment) and rentals on rented premises. 2 Includes salaries and wages and occupancy expenses. 
non-trading expense. 4 Net operating loss. 
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Operating Results of Independent Retail Stores.—Figures for 1956 for twenty 
kinds of business are contained in Table 8. Separate ratios are shown for unincorporated 
and incorporated businesses. Salaries of proprietors of unincorporated stores are included 
in net profit while salaries of executives of incorporated stores form part of the expense 
item of salaries and wages. This study is made biennially. 


8.—Operating Ratios of Independent Retail Stores, by Kind of Business, 1956 
(Percentage of Net Sales) 


; , Net Profit 
Cost of Salaries Total 
Kind of Business Goods if oft and rates won Operating Miele 
Sold wa Wages! Xpenses" | Expenses? "Text c 
Unincorporated 
SG aeeC eT OT Cae eee 85, 24 14.76 2.55 Beo0 8.67 6.09 
| a a rr ie iad 84.60 15,40 4.38 3.10 10.65 4.75 
eee IAS. OS FS. 5 sD, OEE, 80.39 19.61 5.47 3.48 12°73 6.88 
MMTEORODY. OS. ee ce de ccc « 81.02 18.98 3.20 5.82 11.01 vr A 
Fruits and vegetables............... 80.61 19.39 3.94 4.69 12.07 1.32 
Memes TCLOU DING i). 4 os ck vee cai ae bc. 71.83 28.17 6.20 5.92 17.31 10.86 
Mniy Clothing..< 46... fo. sees cess 73.46 26.54 7.14 5.50 iieo2 9.02 
Pyomen‘s' Clothing 0... 6.5 saws s oka cmen TALE TG 28.29 7.78 6.49 19.56 8.73 
Baniny-showre lie 4) Le: 70.57 29.43 7.46 6.42 18.18 11.25 
BROTAWSLOTOR ox cs ks kee bas oa eee 84.84 15.16 3.28 3.07 9.00 6.16 
OE TE OS nn 73.92 26.08 5.75 5.40 17.79 8.29 
Household appliances, radio and 
Etelevision sets.).....22. 275.0008. 74.38 25.62 7.59 4.42 18.27 sel) 
a Be SS See ieee 74.21 25.79 26 4.72 16.43 9.36 
BEMERUAHUG ce oe tye ues! Av dors 59.23 40.77 16.98 10.99 32.14 8.63 
Seerrersiors 829 es, FE ees 78.88 217-12 3.04 2.48 15.69 5.43 
tae) Jo Cee OTS ieee 69.74 30.26 8.62 5.19 18.14 12.12 
erate ee oe 59.17 40.83 9.47 8.34 24.85 15.98 
Races Sree eS A 81.31 18.69 Sela 5.29 10.78 7.91 
Being Stations. 28. oo. s kon ees ie 79.24 20.76 6.35 4.88 13.79 6.97 
Braces Cerne te rene te 66.44 33.56 12.88 6.17 23.29 10.27 
Incorporated 
Se OLOL hinges | ee 69.24 30.76 14.90 5.85 27.14 3.62 
Beery Clobhing oo YS 69.68 30.32 15271 4.78 27.05 3.26 
Bromen's clothing................... 68.22 31.78 15.85 7.02 28.61 ests 
BE RNOG Ce eed, ve! 66.51 33.49 18.13 6.55 30.40 3.09 
POS Se chy Oe EY sd code 73.08 26.92 14.38 4.17 23.84 3.08 
OLS a a 72.05 27.95 ETB 4.94 25.58 2.37 
Household appliances, radio and 
television sets.............ecece0. 74.50 25.50 12275 3.64 gae2n 2.28 
Semreraleta::......)................ 77.87 22.13 6.96 2.18 19.75 2.38 
ee eee ee ee, ree 67.24 32.76 18.37 S713 28.30 4.46 
EY erie rr? Uber): 55.77 44.23 21.74 7.68 39.13 5.10 
a ea ee =e) 
1 Excludes delivery and, for unincorporated stores, also excludes proprietors’ salaries. 2 Includes taxes 
and insurance, light, heat and power, repairs, maintenance, depreciation (except on delivery equipment) and rentals 
on rented premises. 3 Includes salaries and wages and occupancy expenses. 4 Includes, for unincorpor- 


ated stores, proprietors’ salaries or withdrawals. 


Motor Vehicle Sales.—Fewer new motor vehicles were sold in 1957 than in 1956, 
passenger car sales being down 6.4 p.c. and trucks and buses 16.8 p.c. The over-all value 
of -vehicles sold was 8.3 p.c. lower than the record level of the previous year. 


9.—Retail Sales of New Motor Vehicles, 1948-57 


Oe 


Year Passenger Cars Trucks and Buses Totals 
No. $ No. $ No. $ 
ce, A, car ves ote alee oa « 145,655 | 282,903,958 75,645 | 156,313,030 || 221,300 | 439,216,988 
M2 ob eccleiels Saisla dais +» « 202,318 412, 297, 863 84, 023 176, 426, 822 286,341 588, 724, 685 
sd, a re eee 324,903 | 661,673,944 | 104,792 | 223,995,095 || 429,695] 885,669,039 
Mis Eo. ks fei ciate oie » 6 as 275,686 | 683,182,846 | 109,962 | 266,976,665 | 385,648 | 950,159,511 
i a te endian 292,095 | 725,168,000"| 108,682 | 278,495,000" 400,777 11,003,663, 000° 


1 Newfoundland included from 1949. 
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9.—Retail Sales of New Motor Vehicles, 1948-57—concluded 


Year Passenger Cars Trucks and Buses Totals 
No. $ No. $ No. $ 
1953, Seek eee ee oer: 359,172 | 899,726,000 | 103,354 | 262,745, 000 || 462,526 }1,162,471,000 © 
| ae meer tes eee irctedarcie rs ste etacmustenes ke 310,546 797,554,000 72,082 191,964,000 382,628 |~ 989,518,000 | 
MOB Fe ete ac neater elo recies sete ckevetarereus 386,962 |1,023,351,000 78,716 232,539,000 465,678 |1, 255, 890, 000 
Gee rea areal snate a rckote cane cponckedssenenses 408, 233 |1, 128,640,000 91,688 326, 735,000 499,921 |1,455,375,000 
TOF rece hone eahanaestsl ere 382,023 |1,087, 620,000 76,276 | 281,311,000 || 458,299 |1,368, 931,000 


a ee EE 


Farm Implement Sales.—The value of farm implements sold in Canada in 1957 _ 
was 12.6 p.c. below the 1956 level. T hough increases were shown in some types of equip- 


ment, major declines were recorded in sales of harvesting and haying machinery, spraying 


and dusting equipment, wagons and sleighs, and tractors:and engines. Sales by major 


groups and by provinces are given in Tables 10 and 11. 


10.—Sales of Farm Implements and Equipment, by Major Group, 1953-57 


(Values at wholesale prices) 


Percentage 
Major Group 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 Change 
1956-57 

0), 2 es Ok Sd ie Sk eres Sr es ee ee ES ee ae 

$’000 $000 $7000 $7000 $000 

Tractors and ENgZiNeS...... 22... c ewes ee eecees 85,261 55,168 58, 760 63, 262 56, 651 —10.4 
Plowg hie 0 eae ws cheek romeo Pelayo ie 16, 870 10, 201 8,225 8,019 8, 952 +11.6 
Tilling, cultivating and weeding machinery...... 10, 696 7,644 7,016 GAA! 7,845 +11.0 
Planting, seeding and fertilizing machinery...... 8,131 5,707 5,341 6,094 6,526 +7.1 
Haying machinery...........0020seseeeeeeeeeees 19,787 17,730 19,820 27,245 23,314 —14.4 
Harvesting machinery.........---:.-eeeee sees 69, 580 26,195 27,564 34, 753 23, 846 —31.4 
Machines for preparing crops for market or for use TAG 4,582 4,933 4,768 5,534 +16.1 
Farm wagons, wagon trucks and sleighs......... 2,248 1, 643 1,433 1,805 1,524 —15.5 
Barn equipment..26 «5.06 whi deo nae © es Ags Sate oe 2,281 2,524 2,671 2,637 2, 863 +8.6 
Dairy machinery and equipment.............--- 3,567 3,414 3,953 4,787 5,468 +14.2 
Spraying and dusting equipment...........-.-- 1,902 1,851 1,996 1,770 1, 269 —28.3 
Miscellaneous farm equipment............---+-- 10,016 10,044 11,412 8,556 5,518 —35.5 
Totals soc: beeen as ee: 238,050 | 146,703 | 153,124 | 170,767 149,310 —12.6 


11.—Sales of Farm Implements and Equipment, by Province, 1956 and 1957 


(Values at wholesale prices) 


1956 1957 
Per- 

; : centage 

Province or Region P.C. P.C. Change 

Amount of Amount of 1956-57 

Total Total 
ga a Se ap mS — 
$ $ 

PAT alitie: LO VANCCS yoinicceewrle as cuiocia iste Sete: 7,424,057 4.4 5, 295, 899 3.5 —28.7 
Quebec ARs. fo ore se dod deetes ect gepareen 23,325,374 13.6 23 , 841, 645 16.0 +2.2 
Osh hh OST Ce ER tee Onna Ce ermarinn co a0 0 42,902,342 745%, \N 38,581, 835 25.8 —10.1 
NARICOD Ae. dens Pattee Sema tmerne-eo cmeyatea 18,588,098 10.9 14,713,559 9.9 —20.8 
Saskatchewall, uc. -'cacs «oss ac ans ake “homage 40,748, 641 23.9 32, 187,391 21.5 —21.1 
VNIW SYS) Wats moet ee Done i Seaecas pier lamas clerteiod 32,686, 198 19.1 30, 934, 663 20.7 —5.4 
British Colum bia. orks. ds tee here sche ore cpauene tens 5,092,745 BAY 3,804, 730 256 —25.3 
Totals oe ae ee ee 170, 767, 455 100.0 149,309, 722 100.0 —12.6 
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Sales Financing.—Instalment financing undertaken by sales finance companies 
declined in 1957 as compared with 1956 in both the consumer and commercial and indus- 
trial sectors, mainly as a result of lower sales of new passenger and commercial vehicles. 
On the other hand, balances outstanding at the end of 1957 were the highest on record. 


12.— Retail Instalment Paper Purchased and Balances Outstanding, by Province 
and by Class of Goods, 1954-57 


; (Millions of Dollars) 
ee—e—wx—=*t[CaDD0R0B00—0”=?=”=”—63@0TWTOwTl_OoOo@nmawwsS0SsoamonmomaDaoO0OTEeee eee eoeeeeeeeeeeeeSeEy”:-_LC oO 


Paper Purchased Balances Outstanding Dec. 31— 
Item 
1954 1955 1956 1957 1954 1955 1956 1957 
Province 
mianhtic Provmves > 2:0 .008 2. si 67 86 98 54 68 81 76 
PERIOD, |. ho Mrerdctelare whe oe osete th = ie ath cea tohols leds. She 182 225 298 145 187 248 263 
SPDEATIOs Soto. t NS CE SL 327 404 500 258 317 417 416 
REMENCODAL stn: is 2c ees. soe bo 31 34 44 27 27 37 46 
OKA LCHOWAI ete eo eie cs Ricvsese crs chs cake 36 32 43 33 30 ah} 39 
PALOPEN ER eee ea te ee he, ae 85 103 138 76 89 115 123 
pero (Olin bint, . fis occ oh oe ce eke 66 93 127 54 73 102 104 
Totals, Retail Financing......... 794 977 | 1,248 | 1,191 647 791 | 1,035 | 1,067 
Class of Goods 
Consumer Goods...........0............ 620 759 925 483 599 756 779 
New passenger Cars.............00000000- 231 307 409 193 264 364 635 
Used passenger cars.................... 269 297 337 195 214 249 
Radio and television sets................ 43 59 58 35 47 47 
Household appliances.................... 44 58 58 36 45 47 144 
OIGUTON er tn aed 1S BORA. 11 15 21 0) 12 17 
LIRR ae ea es 0 ae 9 22 23 42 15 17 382 
Commercial and Industrial.............. 174 218 323 164 192 279 288 
ew commercial vehicles............... 61 73 112 63 67 98 } 135 
Used commercial vehicles............... 50 50 52 41 39 40 
RR Te ee oi oa ak AEA oo ald 63 95 159 60 86 141 153 


1 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


13.—Sales and Financing of New Motor Vehicles (Passenger and Commercia}), 


1948-57 ; 

P.C. of Total Sales 

Financed Average 
Year Sold Financed Financed - 
Value 
Number Value 
No No. p.c p.c $ 

Bape te. 232 ec er. Anite st bon ole ta, 221,3Q0 51, 867 23.4 16.8 1,423 
(aH A nin Hee ea ae iene eaes Sate 286,341 81,502 28.5 19.6 1,417 
ERS LO FE keine Ee boron 429,695 135,304 31.6 21.6 1,415 
(hE! cs pede apeebe a ark a ce 385, 648 126, 255 32.7 _ 20.1 1,514 
Peranceeen ee. Us, Stuur STE SV IS VT, a St 400,777 172,587 43.1 29.2 1,695 
14 oo SGP artae tl a mimes cal ian ieee ati aint REN eta 462,526 189,052 40.9 29.4 1,810 
ERE sack day oat alvace 382, 628 154, 104 40.3 29.5 1,897 
eee. Creer 32 Letom tie. Bye coe ers aoe bunt | 465, 678 185, 127 39.8 29.9 2,031 
ON 0, LB seid ioe er ny ee a ae a 499, 92ir 224,905 45.0 35.8 2,316 
eee ee”, RIN, ND RE MPLS 458, 299 201,020 43.9 35.1 2,388 
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Retail Credit.—Estimated credit granted by retail stores, most of which can be 


considered as consumer credit, reached a high of $5,215,000,000 during 1957. Accounts: 


outstanding at Dec. 31, 1957 (1.e., the amount remaining on the books of retailers) exceeded 
$1,000,000,000 for the first time. This figure does not, however, give the complete picture 
of retail credit outstanding, since some instalment credit extended by retailers is sold to 
sales finance companies. 


14.—Retail Credit 1952-57, and by Quarter and Kind of Business, 1957 


Accounts Receivable 


Sales (at end of period) 


Period and 
Kind of Business 


Cash Instal- Charge Total dnsish; Charge Total 


os | Oo ee ee 


$'000,000 | $000,000 | $000,000 | $’000,000 || $'000,000 | $'000,000 $000,000 


1052 lee ee cA ons ceca me PRE tae 7,418.4 | 1,421.5 | 2,692.2 | 11,582.1 246.2 451.3 697.5 
1G enh Oe ered 1.5 Areal ee cee 2 ea 7,808.2} 1,585.5 | 2,734.2 | 12,127.9 287.8 483.6 771.4 
1954 ees he Sask). oNe. ee eee tele 7,887.9 | 1,431.5 | 2,746.4 | 12,065.8 326.6 492.7 819.3 
1955 Oe oo te ee ee 8,348.3 1 7050 Gull oROOSe Or els aes 381.8 542.8 924.6 
LOS Gi. 5 ee hi .c thos pats cites eieeeste cee ect 9,147.4 | 1,855.0 | 3,295.1 | 14,297.5 414.9 566.6 981.5 
1957 oe ee. Sieh etewies do eee eee 9,439.3 | 1,854.8 | 3,360.2 | 14,654.3 486.3 529.4 | 1,015.7 
1957 

Januar yeNarchenenssmec serene 2,065.6 404.0 741.8 | 3,211.4 428.6 481.9 910.5 
April-Tunetet Secon Peaccsas eee eee 2,453.8 527.5 856.7 | 3,838.0 438.1 521.3 959.4 
July-September:.3 or.rrs. rete Sa oO OKO 476.9 864.6 | 3,678.1 445.6 544.5 990.1 
October-December-...s04)-2-m -aeer 2,583.3 446.4 897.1 | 3,926.8 486.3 529.4 | 1,015.7 
Department stores......4-..-.5-.6- 803.8 278.6 206.2 | 1,288.6 208.9 52.7 261.6 
Motor vehicle dealers..............-- 783.3 1,093.4 589.3 2,466.0 23.4 75.8 99.2 
Men’s clothing stores..............--: 169.5 12.6 46.0 228.1 4.6 10.6 15.2 
Family clothing stores.............-- 147.8 26.7 39.8 214.3 11.2 9.6 20.8 
Women’s clothing stores...........--- 190.9 10.3 53.5 254.7 Hell 9.8 12.9 
Hardware'stores\....200 i. dct 183.5 12.4 98.8 294.7 5.8 24.1 29.9 
Furniture, appliance and radio stores 173.0 279.4 116.0 568.4 170.6 26.0 196.6 
Jewellery stores sa440n2- ee nee Wider 28.7 21.4 127.6 15.8 7.4 D2 
Grocery and combination — stores 

(andepenclent) Hes sera rte. 1,261.0 — 380.5 1,641.5 _— 35.4 | 35.4 
Generalkkstores. Acxcenca en ee eee ee 403.3 — 176.31 579.6 — 26.61 26.6 
Fuelsdealersesect ste es. eee ns Henne 55.8 5.0 261.8 322.6 125 40.2 41.7 
Garages and filling stations........... 591.9 _ 274.71 866.6 — 29.31 29.3 
Allzother tradestas.. ssn wae eee 4,598.0 104.0 | 1,099. 5,801.6 41.2 182.1 22350 


1 Includes instalment. 


Subsection 3.—Service Establishments 


Service establishments as defined in the Census of Distribution include all those places 
of business where the major source of gross income (annual turnover) was derived from the 
rendering of services as opposed to the sale of merchandise. The following types of service 
were covered: amusement and recreation such as motion-picture theatres and bowling 
alleys; personal services such as laundries and dry-cleaning plants, barber shops and shoe 
repair shops; certain business services such as advertising agencies and window display 
services; repair services such as automobile repair, radio repair and watch repair; burial 
services; photography, commercial and portrait; hotels and tourist camps; and other ser- 
vices such as cold storage locker rentals and taxis. 


Summary statistics of the detailed coverage in 1951 are given in the 1955 Year Book 
at pp. 974-977. Annual data for certain services only are included here. 


Theatres.—The receipts of motion-picture theatres increased steadily up to 1953 
when they amounted to $108,603,966, but thereafter decreased each year to $82,211,488 
in 1957. Drive-in theatres, the most recent of theatre developments, appear to have 
reached their peak in 1954 with receipts of $6,316,947. 
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15.—Motion-Picture Theatres and Receipts, by Province, 1954-57 


Nore.—Figures for 1954-56 include regular and drive-in theatres together with community organizations pro- 
viding motion-picture entertainment such as churches, lodges, boards of trade, etc., but exclude halls serviced by 
itinerant operators; figures for 1957 cover regular and drive-in theatres only. Receipts are exclusive of amusement 
taxes. 


i Eee 


Province 1954 1955 1956 1957 
No. $ No. $ No. $ No. $ 
Newfoundland............. 115 1,475, 567 128 1,564, 753 130 1,278, 641 65 1,065, 958 
Prince Edward Island..... 22 427, 680 21 446, 187 17 329, 699 13 225,195 
BNoyavscotia:: .c.5.c.5.... 97 | 4,543,668 99 | 3,972,238 96 | 3,252,641 80 2,730,072 
New Brunswick........... 19 Ine 25 872, 828 80 | 2,616,167 (60 22; 871745 65 2,053, 586 
ROG ast. as ase. oe... 639 | 23,066,057 632 | 19,987,471 563 | 19,663,010 407 18, 883,777 
RRATOR srcik ote hace eek. ne. 645 | 39,847,466 641 | 35,983,815 589 | 34,154,413 526 | 32,346,718 
EI. . 3, kant... 198 | 5,773,354 201 | 4,802,826 185 | 4,035,086 148 3, 689,372 
Saskatchewan............. 435 | 6,270,287 423 | 5,549,273 390 | 5,034,855 229 4,421,336 ° 
| be Bie ae 319 | 9,780,059 324 | 9,070,426 305 | 8,168,863 229 7,578, 434 
British Columbial........ 264 | 11,072,915 259 | 9,826,031 241 9, 227,972 183 9,217,040 
ACAMAGMA: +. 45. aad... 2,813 | 105,129,881 | 2,808 | 93,819,187 2,592 | 87,516,895 | 1,945 | 82,211 » 488 


1 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


16.—Summary Statistics of Motion-Picture Theatre Operations, 1956 and 1957 


—. 7) 


Halls 
Regular Drive-in Community | Serviced by 
Year and Item Theatres Theatres Enterprises Itinerant Total 
Operators 

Se 2 eee 

1956 
Tetablishments.)..2)/5........ No. 1,849 237 506 394 2,986 
Receipts (excluding taxes)........ $ 80, 666, 267 5,394, 296 1,456,332 251,925 87, 768, 820 
Amusement taxes................ $ 8, 674, 890 519, 638 100, 745 13,505 9,308,778 
Paid admissions.................. No.| 162,859,006 9,705, 982 4,050,779 685, 624 177,301,391 

1957 
metablishments--- >> =... No. 1,716 229 * 2 1,945 
Receipts (excluding taxes)........ $ 76,486,177 5,720,311 we a 82,211,488 
Amusement taxes................. $ 7,815, 204 520,155 ip * 8,335,359 
Paid admissions.................. No.| 146,755,828 9,945, 630 ri x 156, 701, 458 


re rrr Sl eld ol haere te SHOT Shinty gale doe 


Power Laundries, Dry-Cleaning and Dyeing Plants.—A record of the value of 
work performed by power laundries and cleaning and dyeing establishments during the 
years 1953-57 is given in Table 17, together with other basic data on operation. 


17.—Summary Statistics of Power Laundries, Dry-Cleaning and Dyeing Plants 1953-57, 
e and by Province 1957 


Rin Salaries Cost Value 
Year Plants i and of of Work 
ployee? Wages Materials Performed 


Power LAUNDRIES 


No. No. $ $ $ 
a Rip all ee a el 310 14, 164 25,801, 841 6,511, 296 49,120,933 
ae IO be oe ioe cots gery sures 299 13,754 26, 635, 646 4,665,671 50,513, 242 
en er aetna 306 13,991 28,078,112 4,994, 234 54,199, 647 
MS PTA ea) OL ee aE Ss 308 14,514 30,090, 800 5, 738, 133 58,873, 728 
a a ee cer Gm caen 320 14,557 31, 869, 671 5,746, 805 63, 106,386 
id gh ae Se ae a ee eee a 
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17.—_Summary Statistics of Power Laundries, Dry-Cleaning and Dyeing Plants 1953-57 
and by Province 1957—concluded 


we Salaries Cost Value 
Year and Province Plants i and of of Work 
DOVES Wages Materials Performed 
ich eh SN aoe, etal EEE es, AS : 
Power LaunpRies—concluded 
No. No. $ $ $ 
1957 
Newfoundland and Prince Edward sland a.aoce 6 146 234, 634 52,657 566, 818 
NOVA SCObIS coc occ odes cine sie a sas mircieree sor ol ones 14 466 757,220 164, 409 1,577,183 
New Brunswick.........-eseeeeeeereeeeeeenees 13 399 665, 669 156, 986 1,329, 241 
Quiebed aii cncses seep es wee eee’ ie ~ *0 aes 79 4,420 9, 422, 987 1,779, 848 19,412, 403 
CONEATION © cis cen cle-cvs ho eles oeois, breve pegenowe ore ep ange 119 5,135 10,973,121 1,801,144 21,247,050 
Manitoba «i. cscsed> sane: Memes miner sae are eae 9 561 1,027,641 227 , 822 2,068, 649 
Saskatchewal......2--ccceessecerceesseeteeees 9 315 708, 485 155, 828 1,382,092 
Ri pertan .cdscders cd ewancrees oe Sorters «1 ae aba 23 860 1,888,401 376,998 3,948, 858 
British Columbia, Yukon and INT AWicL cessccctwve hens 48 2,255 6,196, 513 1,031,118 11,574,092 
Canada, 1957............6+0ee0e:> 320 14,557 31,869,671 5, 746,805 63,106,386 
th ee 
Dry-CLEANING AND Dystne PLANTS 
eee ee 
No. No. $ $ $ 
RORES wicks ook cae md eae SG DCI en oe ee 1,029 15, 234 29, 898,356 7,255,050 64,029,307 
TOBA oat ercvecdeaver eis csraucror aeons levis tovoveteners ge) Svete-ranaocegelienoicn= ts 1,107 15,485 31,512,711 7,535,432 67, 222, 831 
MOND o cota emcee oa sapikem oye wa camer geared 1,205 15,909 32, 873, 802 7,930,290 70, 733,946 
1OKK ee ghia wre ane ae se ene ia 1,338 16,939 35, 620, 930 9,157,172 78,527,203 
1057... ck Gut peste tee ¢-Vaapeme Maes: 1,381 16,701 38, 286, 440 9,710,880 84, 281, 509 
1957 

Newfoundland and Prince Edward Islands... 17 229 509, 958 120, 281 1,051, 643 
Noval SCObla ec eects ine coos oi ores anes ede unit 51 584 1,152,629 305,380 2,511,549 
New Brunswick..........eece ee ee cece eeeeees Sf 368 643 , 925 232,387 1,612,432 
Quebec. ones codbennds ss sind ne heey eben 264 3,570 8,060,510 2,037,210 17,497,381 
Ontariows. .-.c. Lisle doe ss eldog ens ebehssaer ae 591 7,264 16, 780, 614 4,259,998 37,078, 796 
1 ras i ot BR iy 5 BAe EOE 700... otogorrad®.5 61 1,316 3,137,362 713,771 6, 135, 589 
Saskatchewal........ecceeeceee tenses eeeeeees 89 629 1,419,074 378,615 3,510, 606 
a ee ES ena eae We niscarianou Ss dot 134 1,398 3,299,120 837, 824 7,484,415 

British Columbia, Yukon and N.W.T.....-.-.- 137 1,348 3, 283, 248 825,414 7,399,098 
Camada, 1957... 2.0.26... eee eee 1,381 16,701 38, 286, 440 9,710,880 84,281,509 


Advertising Agencies.—Table 18 records the growth of business done by advertising 
agencies during 1957 as compared with the four previous-years. 


-18.—Summary Statistics of Advertising Agencies, 1953-57 


es errs ia 


Item 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
See a pelt i sereads 1. bes 
Billings). .2).aieeo Rete se eee $ 144, 339, 308 156, 163, 289 177, 240, 355 204, 580, 522 226, 083, 949 
Commissionable billings........ $ 142,957,916 | 154,467,028 | 1 74,924,772 | 201,797, 434 222,026 , 288 
Oi hermes. ee see eels $ 1,381 ,392 1,696,261 2,315,583 2,783,088 4,058,661 
GHOBS TEVOHUG.. coo rru nec eeee es $ 22,591,718 | 24,579,169 | 27,689,654 | 32, 203, 754 35,757, 762 
Distribution of Billings— 
Publieations..... She tic feces D.C? 59.1 56.4 53.3 52.6 51.6 
_ Production, artwork, etc........ p.c. 17.4 17.3 di5eak 15.3 151 
J Pa13 Mente CER to tic Seton ae p.c. \ 18.7 15.4 11.9 10.3 10.0 
Televisiolye.. cee: see ceraueteett wc At p.c. : 5.5 es 16.6 18.3 
Other visual. cas-ceuicw eee oe eee es p.c. 4.2 4.5 Oro 4.4 4.4 
Ober eel Sa ws Secor Dic: 0.6 0.9 Use 0.8 0.6 


Hotels.—In 1957 there were 5,151 hotels in operation in Canada, 4,226 of them full- 
year hotels and 925 seasonal hotels. Table 19 shows the provincial distribution of these 
establishments, together with the sources of their revenue. ; 
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19.—Hotels and their Receipts, by Source 1953-57 and by Province 1957 


—  ———— 


Receipts 
aa ee Eee ee eee Ae 
Year and Province Hotels Rooms 
Beer, All 
Rooms Meals | Wineand| Other Total 
Liquor | Sources 
No. No. $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
(SDV a pach ine gt aeimetar sie Glial 5,209 149, 653 93,914 70,974 209, 984 35, 843 410,715 
AS Grit ott Re 5, 208 148, 890 94,094 70, 829 204,555 36,378 405, 856 
1 7 an aed Sit oh oat aed OE RE 5,081 147,812 96, 273 72, 236 211,415 35,385 415,309 
POGOe IEP Ae. te. oe Eley. os 5,067 149, 625 104, 453 78, 169 223,398 35,811 441,831 
Er apt ae ee aaa aaa 5,151 151,517 110,505 84,049 238, 210 37,305 470,069 
1957 
RUIDNOROTAN Fo ye ig 41 1,018 998 835 999 237 3,069 
Prince Edward Island................ 24 671 345 293 — 51 689 
Bigve martin Sa) (Me er 130 3,660 3,100 2,673 295 590 6, 658 
Bivew, BMMawitk ss uy chsh an 92 3,051 2,157 1,304 — 545 4,006 
RAUCDCE RY See ee, iby CNIS 127 40,048 ZL ATL 20,769 58,411 7,618 113, 969 
LM Se SSS ea ee 1,515 48,025 36,095 33,057 69,398 12,583 151, 133 
EE Ee een 290 7,970 5,080 3, 241 20,553 2,207 31,081 
a ek ee 522 11,598 6,163 3,652 24, 860 2, 862 37,537 
ROPES PA ine See ee 448 14,952 12,563 7,415 28, 827 5,055 53, 860 
Seago OMOEA. ..t.............. 562 20, 524 16, 833 10,810 34, 867 5,557 68,067 
Evie ES |) rr 5,151 151,517 110,505 84,049 238, 210 37,305 470,069 


1 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Section 2.—The Marketing of Agricultural Products 


A special article covering the general movement of farm-produced foods from producer 
to consumer, with the exception of the grain trade and livestock, appears in the 1956 Year 
Book, pp. 917-922. Grain and livestock marketings are dealt with in detail in Subsections 
1 and 2 following. 


Subsection 1.—Grain Trade 


Marketing Problems and Policies, 1956-57 


Production and marketings of the five major Canadian grains in the crop year 1956-57 
were above the 1955-56 level, exports were down slightly and commercial and farm carry- 
over increased. In comparison with many recent years, growing conditions were far from 
ideal in the Prairie Provinces while the remainder of Canada experienced generally excellent 
growing weather for small grains. Despite adverse conditions in the Prairie Provinces, 
grain yields in Canada in 1956 were well above average, although excessive rain and early 


frosts lowered the quality in many areas. Marketings of wheat, oats and barley continued 


under the compulsory crop-year pools system of the Canadian Wheat Board. All grains 
in Eastern Canada and rye and flaxseed in Western Canada continued to be traded on the 
open market. 


On July 27, 1956, the Canadian Wheat Board announced the main features of the 
delivery quota policy for the 1956-57 crop year. As in the preceding year, an initial 
quota of 100 units was to be effective at local delivery stations as announced by the Board 


‘(one unit being equivalent to three bushels of wheat, or five bushels of barley or rye, or 


eight bushels of oats). The initial quota was followed by general delivery quotas, based 
upon bushels per specified acre, the specified acreage consisting of the producer’s acreage 
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seeded to wheat (other than Durum), oats, barley and rye plus his acreage in summer- 
fallow in 1956. By Aug. 31, 1956, the Board was in a position to commence general 


delivery quotas. The final quota summary for the 2,077 shipping points in the Western 


Division showed that, at July 31, 1957, 1,602 points were on a quota of six bushels per 
specified acre, 448 were on a five-bushel quota and 27 stations were reported as “‘closed’’. 


A new feature of the delivery quota policy for 1956-57 was the inclusion of delivery quotas . 


applicable to Durum wheat and flaxseed, with these quotas being established at five 
bushels per seeded acre effective Aug. 1, 1956. A number of supplementary delivery 
quotas on Durum wheat were authorized during the crop year with the final authorization 


of three bushels effective June 14, raising the total delivery quota on Durum wheat to 
15 bushels per seeded acre. The flaxseed quota was declared open as at Mar. 22, 1957. 


Preliminary data indicate that total marketings of the five major grains in Western 
Canada in 1956-57 amounted to 585,400,000 bu., an increase of 3 p.c. over both the com- 
parable 1955-56 total of 567,300,000 bu. and the ten-year (1946-47—1955-56) average of 
571,100,000 bu. Combined exports of the same grains, including wheat flour, rolled oats 
and oatmeal, malt and pot and pearl barley in grain equivalent, amounted to 389,000,000 
bu., 4 p.c. less than the 1955-56 crop-year exports of 406,500,000 bu. but 5 p.c. more than 
the 1946-47—1955-56 average of 371,000,000 bu. Carryover stocks of the five major 
grains in all positions at July 31, 1957, were estimated at 1,120,300,000 bu., about 35 p.c. 
above the 1956 figure of 828,300,000 bu. and more than double the ten-year average of 
465,000,000 bu. 


290.—_Supply and Disposition of Canadian Grain, Crop Years Ended J uly 31, 1956 and 1957 
(Millions of bushels) 


Item 


Crop Year 1955-56 


Carryover, Aug. 1, 1955........... vipat tesla ce pay ty Sessa He 536.7 84.0 91.5 
Productionsm LOSS teeter ete foe ee sei tetae ens eee reas 519.2 399.5 745 Vaal 
Praporte! cores eae ae ee ee en ee eee 2 2 2 
Totals, Supply.............--- eee e cere e tees 1,055.9 483.4 342.6 
Bixportst io c5 co. coc cs aves ven vic oni abo ote oe Sipe: * a hae 309.2 4.1 68.7 
Domestic use?. «cee cice essere cee cocleine + nina simiwicietereveree rete 167.2 360.2 163.0 
Totals, Disposition..............-+.++++eeeeee 476.4 364.3 231.6 
Crop Year 1956-57 
Carryover, July 31, 1956.......... ssc e sree eee r ents ee sence: 579.6 119.1 110.9 
Production im 19562022 - ee ee ee ne are ie sneer wiaeis 573.0 524.5 269.1 
Imports!s. 4.) pet. ee Ree: GSMO Fe LOE a eres: 0.1 2 2 
Totals, Supply...........-..0s cess eee e ee ee eee 1,152.8 643.6 380.0 
Wxports’: voi os). mors. £ak Leese Ieee Seer See ee ee 261.8 18.7 81.5 
Domestie Uses ee tee ee ee cle eee erate lace eke alle exesere’ oicpemmunsenoce 161.4 398.7 15on7 
Totals, Disposition. ............---+++:ssee ees 423.2 417.4 237.2 
CREEP fhe TY By UTE OOS ot eee 729.5 296.2 | 142.8 


itl drt vil bopnupn ti es akon Ie IN ee eee 


1 Import and export data for wheat, oats, barley and rye, respectively, include flour in terms of°wheat, oatmeal 
and rolled oats in terms of oats, malt and pot and pearl barley in terms of barley, and rye flour in terms of rye. 
: pie than 50,000 bu. 3 Includes human food, seed requirements, industrial use, loss in handling and animal 

eed. 


be 
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Wheat.—Supply and Disposition.—Stocks of wheat on hand at the beginning of the 
1956-57 crop year, at 579,600,000 bu., were about 8 p.c. above those of the preceding year. 
Total crop-year supplies, consisting of carryover stocks plus the 1956 production of 
573,000,000 bu. and imports of 100,000 bu., reached the record level of 1,152,800,000 bu. 
Carryover stocks at the end of the 1956-57 crop year amounted to 729,500,000 bu. and 
exceeded by 18 p.c. the previous record carryover of 618,700,000 bu. at July 31, 1954, 


21.—Production, Imports, Exports and Domestic Use of Wheat, Crop Years Ended July 31, 
1 


(Millions of bushels) 


SSS SSS 


Item 1950-51 1951-52 1952-53r 1953-54r 1954-55 1955-56 1956-57P 
RAT VOURE.CAMOe A eng 112.2 189.2 yA jae. 383.2 618.7 536.7 579.6 
OMUOCLOIG Se ETN vee Oe ne te 466.5 553.7 702.0 634.0 332.0 519.2 573.0 
Ne ey ee ne 2 2 2 0.5 0.2 2 0.1 
Totals, Supply.............. 578.7 742.9 919.2 | 1,017.7 950.8 | 1,055.9 | 1,152.8 
Perport dee. L9G. ioe. hulitos 241.0 355.8 385.5 255.1 251.9 309.2 261.8 
OM bi ROT ss st bc 8 ued te 148.5 169.9 150.5 143.9 162.2 167.2 161.4 
Totals, Disposition......... 389.5 525.7 536.0 399.0 414.1 476.4 423.2 
Ropervower, JIMY. Ol... fae cn cx 189.2 217.2 383.2 618.7 536.7 579.6 729.5 

a 

1 Includes wheat flour in terms of wheat. 2 Less than 50,000 bu. 


Price and Marketing Arrangements.—The marketing of Western Canadian wheat 
during the 1956-57 crop year was again conducted by the Canadian Wheat Board on a 
one-year pool basis, with the initial payment set at $1.40 per bu. The initial payment 
for No. 1 C.W. Amber Durum was continued at $1.50 per bu. No adjustment payments 
on the 1956-57 deliveries were made during the crop year but on Feb. 1, 1958, an interim 
payment on the 1956-57 pool account for wheat was announced, amounting to 10 cents 
per bu. for all grades except milling grades of Durum for which the interim payment was 
25 cents. The full amount of this payment was about $39,200,000. The final payment 
on the 1956-57 pool was announced on June 9, 1958, and averaged 6.941 cents per bu. on 
farmers’ deliveries of 361,400,000 bu. Prior to deduction of the Prairie Farm Assistance 
Act levy the net price realized by producers in the 1956-57 pool for No. 1 Northern wheat, 
basis in store Fort William-Port Arthur or Vancouver, was $1.58838 per bu. 


The crop year 1956-57 coincided with the first year of the third three-year International 
Wheat Agreement. Under its provisions, Canada had a guaranteed export quota of 
99,700,000 bu. for 1956-57 and, according to the final report on the year’s transactions, 
Canadian sales under the Agreement totalled 58,000,000 bu. These sales continued to be 
quite widely distributed; 26 of the 42 importing countries included in the pact purchased 
wheat and/or flour from Canada. The larger purchasers were the Federal Republic of 
Germany, 17,300,000 bu.; Japan, 16,000,000 bu. ; Switzerland, 4,800,000 bu.; Norway, 
3,600,000 bu.; Ireland, 2,800,000 bu.; the Philippines, 2,800,000 bu.; the Netherlands, 
2,200,000 bu.; and Venezuela, 2,000,000 bu. The greater part of Canada’s wheat trade in 
1956-57 was carried on in Class II wheat (i.e., wheat exported outside the provisions of the 
International Wheat Agreement). The United Kingdom continued as the leading im- 
porter of Class II wheat, shipments to that country accounting for 79,600,000 bu. of wheat 
as grain and the equivalent of an additional 10,800,000 bu. in the form of wheat flour. 
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The combined Canadian exports of 261,800,000 bu. of wheat and flour went to 82 countries, 
territories and colonies. 

During the crop year 1956-57, domestic sales of all classes of wheat were made at the 
same prices as those prevailing for wheat sold under the International Wheat Agreement. 


Class II prices for all grades of, wheat, except Durum, coincided with the IWA and domestic . 


quotations. The average Class II price received for No. 1 C.W. Amber Durum during 
the crop year was 45§ cents per bu. above the comparable IWA and domestic average 
price of $1.98. 


Exports of wheat and flour (in terms of wheat) during 1956-57 amounted to 261,800,000 
bu., a decrease of 15 p.c. from the 309,200,000 bu. exported in 1955-56. The 1956-57 
exports consisted of 228,300,000 bu. of wheat as grain and the equivalent of 33,500,000 bu. 
of wheat flour. Total domestic (commercial and farm) disappearance of wheat in 1956-57 
amounted to 161,400,000 bu., below the 1955-56 figure of 167,200,000 bu. but above the 
ten-year (1946-47—1955-56) average of 151,000,000 bu. The carryover at July 31, 1957, 
amounted to a record 729,500,000 bu. reflecting the combined effect of record supplies as 
well as reductions in both exports and domestic disappearance. 


Other Grains.—Supply and Disposition.— Preliminary data on supply and disposition 
of the major Canadian grains for the crop year 1956-57 together with revised data for 
1955-56 are given in Table 20. With the exception of rye, production and carryover of 
each of the five principal Canadian grains was higher in 1956 than in 1955 and as a 
result the combined total estimated domestic supplies of wheat, oats, barley, rye and flax- 
seed amounted to some 2,239,000,000 bu. exceeding by 15 p.c. the comparable 1955-56 
figure of 1,938,000,000 bu. 


Reflecting increases in exports of oats, barley and flaxseed, which more than offset a 
decrease in rye shipments, the combined export movement of these four grains, plus the 
grain equivalent of certain products, amounted to 127,200,000 bu., 31 p.c. higher than the 
1955-56 level of 97,300,000 bu. Exports of oats, including rolled oats and oatmeal, climbed 
sharply from 4,100,000 bu. in 1955-56 to 18,700,000 bu. in 1956-57. The 81,500,000 bu. 
of barley and its products exported in 1956-57 was the third largest on record and repre- 
sented an increase of 19 p.c. over the 1955-56 level. Rye exports, at 5,400,000 bu., 
were down sharply from the 12,900,000 bu. exported in 1955-56. Exports of flaxseed 
amounted to a record 21,600,000 bu., exceeding the 1955-56 figure of 11,600,000 bu. by 
86 p.c. 


The effect of larger supplies of oats and barley in the 1956-57 crop year was more than 
sufficient to offset a higher level of exports for both grains as well as a considerable increase 
in the domestic disappearance of oats. Reflecting this situation, the July 31, 1957, carry- 
over stocks of both oats and barley were considerably greater than those in 1956. Al- 
though supplies of rye in 1956-57 were sharply below those of the preceding year this was 
largely offset by reductions in both exports and domestic disappearance and as a result the 
carryover of this grain at July 31, 1957, was only 10 p.c. below that of 1956. Although 
exports of flaxseed were at a record level, the effect of record supplies and only slightly 
increased domestic disappearance was sufficient to cause J uly-end stocks to be more than 
two and a half times greater than those of the preceding year. 


Price and Marketing Axrrangements——The marketing of Western Canada oats and 
barley was again carried on through compulsory crop-year pools administered by the 
Canadian Wheat Board. Initial payments for both these grains were the same as in 
1955-56, i.e., on the basis of 65 cents per bu. for No. 2 C.W. oats and 96 cents per bu. for 
No. 3 C.W. Six-Row barley, in store Fort William-Port Arthur. No interim or adjust- 
ment payments were made on either grain during the crop year. The 1956-57 oats pool 
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ended the crop year in a deficit position and therefore no final payment was permissible. 
Final payment on the 120,571,573 bu. of barley delivered to the 1956-57 pool averaged 
6.278 cents per bu. after deduction of payment expenses and the 1-p.c. Prairie Farm Assist- 
tance Act levy. Total prices (basis in store Fort William-Port Arthur) realized by 
producers for representative grades after deducting carrying charges in country and 
terminal elevators, Board Administrative costs, etc., but prior to deducting the 1-p.c. 
PFAA levy, were $1.02011 per bu. for No. 3 C.W. Six-Row barley and $0.92154 for No. 1 
Feed barley. 


Preliminary data indicate that some 4,100,000 bu. of rye and 29,000,000 bu. of flaxseed 
were delivered by farmers in Western Canada in 1956-57, both of these grains being sold 
on the open market. In Eastern Canada, where commercial grain production is on a 
much smaller scale, all grain continued to be sold on the open market. 


Miscellaneous Grain Trade Statistics 


Grain Handled at Eastern Elevators.—The volume of grain handled at eastern 
elevators in the 1956-57 crop year was somewhat lower than in the preceding year. Total 
receipts of the five grains amounted to 460,400,000 bu., 6 p.c. lower than in 1955-56, 
while total shipments of 443,900,000 bu. were 12 p.c. lower. The decrease in both receipts 
and shipments was accounted for by smaller quantities of wheat and rye handled. 


22.—Canadian Grain Handled at Eastern Elevators, Crop Years Ended 
July 31, 1953-57 


Norts.—Figures for the crop years ended 1922-52 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books 
beginning with the 1931 edition. 


SS SS eee ee ee eee Te ae et is ee 


Item and Crop Year Wheat Oats Barley Rye Flaxseed Total Grain 
bu eae bu bu. bu bu bu 
Receipts— 
SS a 438,086, 442 49, 827, 694 157, 847, 406 8,078,375 11,211,224 |) 665,051,141 
1953-54............... 229,955, 136 41,756,777 84, 232, 908 1,325,338 10,431,224 || 367,701,383 
Lee aed 293,901,551 48,141,076 111, 800, 738 14,346, 219 12,975, 483 481, 165, 067 
RENE reais « bixrerx md exe 333 , 237, 962 43,029, 962 72, 647, 433 18,472, 661 21,464,557 || 488,852,575 
| 294, 264, 535 48,311,339 81, 483, 171 2, 865,332 33,507,140 || 460,431,517 
- Shipments— 
> 427,422, 896 49,870,352 | 162,834, 639 7,255,950 11,141,489 || 658,525,326 
| LE ORAS E Rr errs 211, 822,877 42, 825, 733 86, 875, 792 1,944, 955 10,712,103 || 354, 181,460 
REID bis bie sie sities 292,069,170 46,730,624 | 111,432,900 14, 239,919 13,047,259 || 477,519,872 
big aa se 350,307, 242 41,909,092 70,485, 188 18, 632, 238 21,415,998 | 502,749,758 
NOEs oh. eb od te c'otels 277,177, 635 48, 825, 598 81,434, 386 3,197,075 33,261,860 || 443,896,554 


ne ee 


Grain Inspections.—The volume of Canadian wheat, oats, barley, rye, flaxseed, 
corn, buckwheat and mixed grain and a small quantity of United States grain inspected 
by the Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada in the crop year 1956-57 amounted to 
591,200,000 bu. which was 5 p.c. above the 1955-56 total of 560,600,000 bu. Quantities 
of the various grains inspected at eastern and western points, as well as inspections of 
Soybeans, beans, peas, sample grain, screenings, rapeseed and mustard seed, appear in 
Table 23. 
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23.—Quantities of Grain and Other Field Crops Inspected, Crop Years Ended 


July 31, 1956 and 1957 
Nee ———— eee LETTER TET eee Se 
1955-56 1956-57 
Crop 
Western Eastern Western Eastern 
Division Division Total Division Division Total 
bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. 

Wheatus. stented 341, 137, 953 3,185, 962 344,323,915 367, 348, 789 6, 966, 845 374, 315, 634 

Spring wheat....... 839,089, 733 6,000 839,095, 733 864,992,757 —_— 864,992,757 

Winter wheat....... 2,048,220 8,172, 962 §, 228, 182 2,356, 032 6, 966, 845 9, 322, 877 
OdtsS ee eee ees 55,038,770 3,458 55,082, 228 57,599, 764 39,086 57,638, 850 
Barley: 1a See 112,480, 614 416, 640 112,897, 254 117,597,585 332,450 117, 930, 035 
RV One ee eee cere 12,380,049 70,870 12,450,919 6, 160, 403 46, 850 6, 207, 253 
Mlaxseod ater ern aoe oie 18, 194,329 22,500 18, 216, 829 29,819, 241 3,000 29, 822, 241 
Cory teen Gees 202, 825 16,360,074 16, 562,899 176,534 4,200,371 4,376,905 
Buckwheateesesce soe 274, 486 20,702 295,188 231, 653 40,736 272,389 
Mixedigrains. 42.00 ee 480,411} 8,825 489 , 236 390, 0421 — 390,042 
Stonid oreciecas Some cease — 5,776, 444 5,776, 444 _: 5,376, 165 5,376, 165 
BeaniSee.ct thine etter ees — 378, 238 378, 238 _ 382,615 382, 615 

cars cars 
Pease s."; cee a eee 57 — 2 234 — 2 
Sample grain........... — _— — 2 — 2 
SCTeOnINGS «so. eee 322 — 2 471 _ 2 
u. 
Rapeseed fs aaeeenane 642 — 1,193,478} 4,724,9291 163 , 946 4,888, 875 
Mustard seed!.......... a 18 —_ 2 1,176, 775 — 1,176,775 
u. 
W.SsA.. corn Sees ae 249,795 — 249,795 213,500 — 213, 500 
U.S.A. flaxseed........-. — 68, 000 68, 000 — 43 , 628 43, 628 
US VAs beansiie.2 eerie _ — — _ 533 533 
U.S.A. mustard seed... — — —_ 22, 197 _ 22,197me 
Western Grain In- 
spected in the East- 
ern Division 

Barleyiees ccc sere ete 773,295 773, 295 aoe 536, 300 536, 300 
Flaxseed tet oe: deere 761,533 761, 533 bee 8,030,368 8,030,368 
Buckwheat tears 23 , 438 23, 438 —_— — 
Mixedserainiee secs 3,000 3,000 — — 
Pease ssh e cche coe 15, 258 15, 258 31,891 31,891 


1 In bushels of 50 lb. 2 Quantity in bushels not available. 

Lake Shipments of Grain.—The 1957 navigation season opened officially on Apr. 23 
and closed on Dec. 14. During that season, total vessel shipments of wheat, oats, barley, 
rye, flaxseed and buckwheat amounted to 278,600,000 bu., 24 p.c. below the 1956 total of 
367,200,000 bu. The 1956 season of navigation opened on Apr. 11 and closed on Dee. 17. 


24,—Lake Shipments of Canadian Grain from Fort William-Port Arthur, 
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Season of Navigation 1956 and 1957 
eT 
1956 1957 
We | tanteaaee ft dan see ee eS ces wise. wale Ne ee ee 
Grain To To To To 
- Total : Total 
Canadian UES: ; Canadian Wags 2 
Ports Ports Shipments Ports Ports Shipments 
Wheaten cet .cbatetes bu.| 199,428, 841 6,687,997 | 206,135,5051| 150,732,926 6, 444, 403 157,216,5122 
Oats). 2. Aer ees 42,424, 872 5,091,915 47,516, 787 31,645, 712 17, 141, 860 48,787,572 — 
Barleye a xsusrcoukt ce 62,065,011 29, 878,371 91,990,4103| 36,394,980 20,311, 467 56, 706, 447 
VG sen ota cs 7,693,781 3,376, 703 11,070, 484 880, 880 3,392, 744 4,273, 624 
Vlaxseed.. 821 reis 4 10, 263, 835 28, 231 10, 292, 066 11,532, 513 — 11,532,518 
Buckwheat........- s 121,313 41,404 162,717 91,730 — 91, 730 
Totals..........bu.| 321,997,653 45,104,621 | 367,167,969 | 231,278,741 47,290,474 | 278,608,398 : 
Mixed grain... .....- lb. so — — 1,193,710 — 1,193,710 
Sample grain....... 9,036,051 952, 150 9,988, 201 16,328,310 = 16,328,310 
Sereenings.........tons 56, 752 52,135 108, 887 49,176 35,325 84,501 


1 Includes 18,667 bu. shipped direct to Europe. 2 Includes 47,028 bu 


shipped direct to Europe. 


2 Includes 39,193 bu. wrecked. 
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Wheat Flour.—After reaching a peak of 56,033,000 ewt. in 1946-47, Canadian wheat 
flour production dropped to a postwar low of 39,708,000 cwt. in 1949-50. Production in 
each of the following three crop years was only slightly below the five-year (1945-46— 
1949-50) average of 47,012,000 cwt. A relatively sharp drop occurred in 1953-54 and was 
followed by further slight declines in both 1954-55 and 1955-56. Another sharp drop 
brought production down to 37,623,000 cwt. in 1956-57. During that crop year only 
69.3 p.c. of milling capacity was utilized compared with 73.7 p.c. in 1955-56. 


Exports of wheat flour during recent years have followed approximately the same 
pattern as production, dropping from the 1946-47 peak of 33,117,000 cwt. to 14,582,000 
ewt. in 1956-57. The 1956-57 exports of wheat flour amounted to approximately 38.8 p.c. 
of production, the smallest proportion exported since 38.1 p.c. was exported in the crop 


year 1939-40. 


25.—Wheat Milled for Flour, and Production and Exports of Wheat Flour 


Averages 1936-50 and Crop Years Ended July 31, 1951-57 


Wheat Flour Exports 


» Five-Year 


Wheat Wheat 
Crop Year (Aug. 1-July 31) Milled for Flour P.C. of 
lour Production Amount Pret Ha ion 
’000 bu. cwt. cwt. 
Beet 3 5-30 99089-4055 fakes hos we cook bed ce ck oes 67, 845 29,405,451 9,603, 941 32.0 
Bey 2 050-41 1944-45 dn oil vce dbbekiines cn 99,705 43,908, 245 23, 699, 546 54.0 
wav. 1945-46 — 1940-50. 20... ccc eee coc ccc cen n wk. 107,330 47,011,540 25,819,721 54.9 
SRR tee te mu apt Ol ate bit 106, 748 46,315,153 24,356,912 52.6 
Es Tee Se ae eae be eS 104, 494 44,771,184 22, 258,324 49.7 
SO eee cn Aa Posh ew. OES 106, 727 46,776, 625 24, 609,199 52.6 
RL RRL EONS, Me ia ie: ie ae a es 91,855 40,769, 909 20, 142, 824 49.4 
| iy ee ee ee ee aie ial 92,407 40, 606, 599 17,692,945 43.6 
Se : 8 ROR EPR re EE Boke. ope eb Oct Tey, 91,770 40,148, 750 17,391,300 43.3 
EE EE a iad. an oe 85, 149 37,623,446 14,582,431 38.8 


eas ee he oe te Bos lilies Te iyi lyme Bale 
Subsection 2.—Livestock Marketings* 


Commercial marketings of cattle were 16.5 p.c. greater in 1957 than in 1956. Calf 
marketings increased 4.4 p.c. but the hog movement through recorded commercial channels 
was down by 9.4 p.c. and that of sheep and lambs decreased by 1.4 p.c. Slaughter classes 

of steers sold at stockyards and packing plants increased 6 p.c. over 1956 to a record high 
of 828,736 head. A 17.5-p.c. increase in sales of the heavier grades (over 1,000 lb.) was 
responsible for the rise; sales of steers up to 1,000 lb. dropped 6 p.c. As compared with 
1956, heifer gradings increased 16 p.c., cows increased 11.5 p.c. and fed calves decreased 
1.5 p.c. Steers constituted 34.1 p.c. of slaughter cattle in 1957 compared with 35.0 p.c. in 
1956. Shipments of feeder cattle and calves from yards and packing plants or on through- 
billing to Canadian country points outside the province of origin totalled 487,775 head in 
1957, an increase of nearly 12 p.c. over the previous year. There was little change in 
the proportion of hogs graded into each category; Grade A hogs made up 28.7 p.c. of 1957 
gradings compared with 28.5 p.c. in 1956, Grade B hogs 50.8 p.c. compared with 50.7 p.c., 
and Grade C hogs made up 9.9 p.c. of total gradings compared with 9.7 p.c. Judged by the 
proportion of hog carcasses classified as Grade A, the western provinces as a whole indicated 
improved quality but in the central provinces the quality was not as good as in 1956. As 


* More detailed information is available from DBS annual report Live Stock and Animal Products Statistics, 
and the Department of Agriculture publication Livestock Market Review. Statistics of livestock and poultry are 
given at pp. 426-430 of this edition of the Year Book. 
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usual, the Maritime Provinces were far ahead of the other provinces in percentage of A | 


gradings. There were fewer sheep and lambs marketed in 1957 than in 1956—515,277 
head against 554,808—and little change was shown in the proportion of live lambs graded 
as “good”’—59.6 p.c. compared with 59.1 p.c. in 1956. 


26.—Livestock Marketed at Stockyards and Packing Plants, by Grade, 1953-57 
(Exclusive of N ewfoundland) 


Livestock 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
i ee ee 
No. No. No. No. No. ’ 
eric: See er cererr es? ote Siocon ots 1,701,004 | 1,938,672 1,992,818 | 2,235,443 2,427,669 
Steers up to 1,000 lb.— 

VOLCOM ens heh ek aime ees Seta Cataaeneseieater ie 37,346 55,973 66, 813 82,296 92,121 
eres Rel ee PO ne er Or mor 86, 060 98,113 104, 700 107,334 110,407 
Medium .. 620.6 Sete te ta eee eee Maer 110, 907 132, 724 122,454 126,516 110,562 

Bin os a ch < cakes aces oo ae 85,947 90,091 60,360 73,081 52,564 

Steers over 1,000 lb.— be 

HGl0e rk. cdeae ds chee eee seep se es 114, 746 125,477 143,539 152,219 192, 787 
COO ee PS sve ds ba oigigsertens + Uae «ok 125, 963 112,467 120, 835 143 ,027 160,954 
WMGAMHII I oo cc ns oe cos cele © vos Sheer 77, 202 75,453 67,835 82,022 93,521 
Gomimonid. .6 hacsag Paws te ee nee eet 27,705 22,583 13,021 16, 648 15,820 

Heifers— 
CROCS ae orn bees daa hese ewan Saar ae 14, 253 16,261 25, 666 28,773 49,900 
Ay, nek NRE hi Wee et CR rncnioras ear tek wan 64, 803 75,071 78,030 76,949 96,777 
Moadinii 3). uate ech ee ee sre ee 2 eee 86, 845 107,370 113,593 124,069 146, 861, 
Gigi WON. ae amie de Sete Eee: eee 70,153 82, 146 74,210 92,552 , 
Wed Calves. cccsl cence de ey est ac tenes 146, 323 172,810 174,017 169, 635 166,933 © 
CG, oe es eT en NES TR ese Geter 386, 785 474,775 526, 290 584, 402 652,428 
Bilas ce cs as a as ee eee 83 , 220 77, 566 73, 865 73, 846 78, 805 
Stocker and feeder steers.......+.-+seeeeeeeeee 143, 828 177, 857 193, 067 240, 552 274, 585 
Stock cows and heifers.........s+eeseee eres 34,341 38, 695 34,174 61,281 52,679 
Milkers and springers.........-+e+seeeeeesreees 4,577 3, 240 349 246 ll 
hs Oe. 0b EAR, ERC PD. Ls eee see sabe ae 819,921 899, 887 906,623 963,191 999, 797 
Good and choice. ......-.:secseeeeeeeeceeees 232, 820 233, 671 275,547 244,774 257,578 
Common and medium..........-+++++eeeeee: 446,111 534, 717 486,092 558,063 559,886 
Civage te ce 6 oe Seer emer eee sae ai 72,973 59,005 76,508 87, 726 75,505 
Stoeker. eect nnskenswessier tiemasig= so Pease 68,017 72,494 68,476 72,628 106, 828 
Hog Carcasses 5,002,814 | 5,078,715 5,916,584 | 5,959,605 5, 400, 239 
SOR TE MOE IR SPE 3 5 Mots 1,363,720 | 1,317,890 1,603,070 | 1,696,209 1,551,536 
MUP AY aye ais |e Seder eae eves emesis teh Cees LOGE 2,673,573 | 2,723,127 3,071,901 | 3,018, 166 2,738, 881 
ME (HEPC, CUM OOM ELI SENS A ach ceavenscet ote enegeneret= tera ie er 392,410 463,415 568, 724 577, 766 535, 899 
35 By eee et ae, «eee SE Om TD OL oO e ed aOsCn 23,180 21, 663 28 , 899 30, 897 21,032 
Heavies 115,817 112,812 115, 895 108, 720 118, 988 
Extra heavies 92,469 88,425 84,039 85, 451 93 , 242 
Vag Wt ox oog as acs oes es pe era ee a 87,550 71, 667 117, 854 123,008 75, 108 
OWS Mice Te Re cinta eicnarge atehenetetel steve srevens 207,171 234, 189 274,672 266,091 218,250 | 
Injured, ridglings and stags......--++-++++++++: 46,924 45,527 51,530 53, 297 47,308 | 
FS Sheep Graded Alive.........-.-.-- 520,019 539, 627 555, 694 554,808 515,277 | 
ambs— 
Chari eS a calc aa 306,397 323, 752 340, 786 328, 261 307,141 
COMMON os ce eee iteteiase orm ostehele shale ourienel seine 95, 629 103, 137 108, 440 109, 926 107,632 © 
Bucksi et Teh. hellish ees ec esis 62,336 51,726 43,138 49,178 37, (DL | 
PeeGersee emcee ce ee wipes ee aaa 10, 496 16,002 18,160 21,938 23,232 | 
Sheep— 
Ceod 22 5 St Sites phe oe cee mene “ene 23 , 364 22,474 23,510 23,014 20,359 
gion ons ke ge eee ee ae 21,797 22,536 21, 660 22,491 19,162 | 
H 
ine i Sheep CarcasseS........--++-++++0+5 28,441 32,937 40,337 49,688 71,441 | 
ambs— | 
ANE EDION TE: BBN EE orree seas ee 13,502 14,998 16,055 17,616 28,119 
SOP ye eh cy a oles tear at ra. este AP ho ceeee 6, 268 7,284 10,345 13,050 18,395 
CU GUD aia weeia te aa SIE gS = SAB a ape CECT 3,971 5,147 6, 724 10, 281 13,175 
PEP Ty boy AU Ay ara eRe ne Babee Mae 1,457 1,885 2,354 2,621 3,204 
£0197) | shahyerh. Jnouiaeh.. dete timate ate Le aaa 249 483 503 705 825 
Sheen btw acuta. Ma steele pend. -cereroue 2,994 3, 140 4,356 5,415 7,723 
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27.—Livestock Marketed at Public Stockyards, Packing Plants and Direct for Export, 
by Province, 1957 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


TTT a i, 


Livestock rites Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba oe Alberta Raion ¥ Total 
No No No. No No No No. 
Seas. 352 A. SAY 38,077 | 123,614 | 748,860 | 247,931 561,243 | 807,858 25,708,746! 
Totals to stockyards.... 2,372 65,142 | 399,017 | 163,969 | 386,549 | 518,254 1,552,013 
Direct to packers........ 35, 188 57,065 | 300,506 81,521 118,561 | 245,483 875, 656 
Direct for export........ 492 1,407 48,992 2,281 31, 664 36, 502 247, 0001 
Country points in other 
PYOVINCES?..... oo 2e ees 25 _ 345 160 24,469 7,619 34,077 
hae ‘a aie aang 32,170 | 322,505 | 268,207 97,903 | 123,277 | 178,583 1,033,580 
Totals to stockyards.... 6,399 113, 164 99,007 47,452 89, 187 94,077 451,971 
Direct to packers........ 25,090 | 209,278 | 159,016 50, 183 20, 624 76,426 547, 826 
Direct for export........ 681 63 10,165 218 1,690 1,037 14,188 
Country points in other 
PIOVENOCRS, 8 oo oiaie etree — > 19 50 11,776 7,043 19,595 
1 IAAL Se ae Be 118,318 | 937,458 | 2,017,186 | 331,672 534,949 | 1,432,376 5,401,197 
Totals to stockyards.... 3 95,862 | 214,480 83, 782 97,427 | 174,241 666, 064 
Direct to packers........ 117,932 | 841,596 | 1,802,373 | 247,890 | 487,515 1,257,916 4,734,175 
Direct for export........ 383 — 333 — 7 219 958 
Sheep and Lambs........ 41,077 | 137,037 | 162,410 34, 244 45,082 | 163,132 612,542 
Totals to stockyards.... 2,345 24,169 67,097 11, 033 19,487 50,151 177, 893 
Direct to packers........ 38,642 | 112,868 93, 690 23,165 13,511 101, 257 408, 825 
Direct for export........ 90 =a 1, 623 35 1,106 9,150 12,261 
Country points in other 
provinces?............. _ — —_— 11 10,978 2,574 13, 563 
Total Inward Movement-’ 
2 he 1 eed cpa 250 1,337 | 168,918 5, 455 37,174 | 126,557 341, 671 
Slvtartan et fhe. oy! 89 144 42,104 839 6,347 24,508 74,394 
Sheep and lambs........ — 2 18, 135 3,026 1,410 15, 728 39, 230 
1 Including 103,778 head exported with province of origin not designated. 2 Livestock billed through 
stockyards to country points outside province of origin. * Movement to farms from stockyards and plants on 


through-billings from country points in one province to country points in another province. 


Section 3.—Warehousing and Cold Storage* 


Warehousing ranks high among the means by which the utilities of ‘place’, ‘time’ and 
‘possession’ are added to the products of industry. Its importance has been emphasized 
in modern times because of the introduction of cold storage methods in the conservation 
of perishable foods. 


The presentation of warehousing statistics is difficult because it is not an easy matter 
to define clearly what are to be regarded as stocks in storage. In these days of complicated 
business relationships and especially since the rise of the department store and chain store 
as characteristic institutions in the retail merchandising field, it often happens that ware- 
housing is carried on in close relationship with merchandising. However, if the strict 
economic definition of warehousing is adopted, then this term should be restricted to those 
facilities that add the utility of ‘time’ to the ‘form’ utilities that are the product of the 
extraction and manufacturing industries. Because the warehouses established in close 
connection with retail trade are more often than not convenient places for the temporary 
storage of goods in process of transfer from the manufacturer or wholesaler to the consumer, 
they are not, in the strict economic sense, services that add the utility of ‘time’ to com- 
modities already worked up into ‘form’. As some clear line must be drawn and because 
Separate statistics of the latter branch of storage are not available, it is considered practi- 
cable to interpret warehousing in this way. 


The statistics of warehousing are gathered together under this Section. Subsection 1 


_ presents statistics of the licensed storage of grain. Subsection 2 deals with cold storage 


facilities without which perishable foods such as meats, dairy products, fish and fruits could 


not be exchanged or distributed on a wide scale; it includes also figures of stocks of food 
_onhand. Subsection 3 deals with the storage of petroleum and its products, and Subsection 


* Information supplied by various Divisions of the Departments of Agriculture, Fisheries, Mines and Technical 
Surveys, and National Revenue and of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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4 with public warehouses and customs warehouses. The facilities that specialize in the 
storage of tobacco and alcoholic liquors are analysed in Subsection 5. These bonded. 
warehouses, as they are called, are under the strict surveillance of Federal Government 
excise officers, who supervise all movements into and from such places of storage. 


Subsection 1.—Licensed*Grain Storage 


Total grain storage capacity in Canada, licensed under the provisions of the Canada 
Grain Act by the Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, amounted to 622,200,000 bu. 
at Dec. 1, 1956, an increase of 22,900,000 bu. over the level at Dec. 1, 1955. Some 
18,900,000 bu. of this increase occurred in western country elevators. Licensed grain 
storage capacity in Canada had reached a peak of 603,000,000 bu. at Dec. 1, 19438, but, 
following the disposal of heavy wartime stocks, declined to 482,400,000 bu. at Dee. 1, 1947, 
Since that date, capacity has increased each year. 

As in 1955, grain yields in Canada were well above average in 1956, although excessive 
rain and early frosts lowered the quality in many areas. With bumper crops being har- 
vested in four of the preceding five years, the pressure on Canada’s grain storage and 
handling facilities continued heavy. Farmers’ marketings of western grain are governed 
to a considerable extent by space made available in country elevators as grain moves © 
forward into domestic and export channels. As indicated in Table 28, there was almost 
no variation in the proportion of elevator space occupied at Nov. 28 and Apr. 3 in the 
1956-57 crop year but by July 31 the proportion occupied had increased to 80.9 p.c. 
Information is given in the table for only three dates in the crop year, but weekly data on 


stocks of grain in various commercial positions may be obtained from the DBS bulletin 
Grain Statistics Weekly. 


28,—Licensed Grain Storage Capacity and Grain in Store, Crop Years 
1955-56 and 1956-57 


Nore.—Because these figures are exclusive of stocks in transit or in Eastern Canada mills, they are lower than 


those shown in Table 22, p. 919. 
Nae eee eee, rn Ot he ididediatrie daeiengnnnieaeth iene SS ee 


Licensed Canadian Grain Proportion of 


Storage in Licensed Storage 
Crop Year and Capacity Licensed Storage Capacity Occupied 
Storage Position Se Ee ——= 
Dec. 1, | Nov. 30, | Mar. 28, July 31, | Nov. 30, | Mar. 28, July 31, 
1955 1955 1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 
dod Jersey, Go) 6) Re SES eS SS ee ee 
1955-56 000 bu. | ’000 bu. | ’000 bu. | ’000 bu. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
Western Country... «eos: <r =e octets 352,824 | 270,384 | 251,242 | 295,782 76.6 71.2 83.8 
Interior, private and mill............. 20,595 8, 899 8,809 8,526 43.2 42.8 41.4 
Interior, terminals. .<...:..-..-----+- 23, 100 19,615 18, 608 18, 559 84.9 80.6 80.3 
Pacificicoast aie tee ert 20, 106 7,124 14,174 12,349 35.4 70.5 61.4 
Fort William-Port Arthur...........- 90,517 51, 228 71,993 46,544 56.6 79.5 51.4 
Georgian Bay and upper Lake ports. . 36, 641 31,907 7,724 30,064 87.1 21.1 82.1 
Lower Lake and upper St. Lawrence 
NOLES 4 dckk atin 2 Paes ee 20, 400 14, 769 10,572 14,483 72.4 51.8 71.0 
Lower St. Lawrence ports..........-. 27,912 20, 622 14, 986 16,347 73.9 Dom’ 58.6 
Maritime porte iv). seid. a: 2a seieehe ee 7,229 6, 680 3,119 | | 365 92.4 43.1 5.0 
Totals, 1955-56.............. 599,325 | 431,227 | 401,228 | 443,019 72.0 66.9 73.9 
Dee. 1, | Nov. 28,| Apr. 3, | July 31, Nov. 28, | Apr. 3, | July 31, 
1956 1956 1957 1957 1956 1957 1957 
1956-57 000 bu. | ’000 bu. | ’000 bu. | 000 bu. p.c. p.c. pics 
Western Country cccre.a2.2 6 tei oat 371, 679 284, 947 Oey fen alys 316,491 76.7 77.2 85.2 
Interior, private and mill............. 20, 522 10,110 11,647 9,397 49.3 56.8 45.8 
Interior, terminals...............---- 23, 100 19,312 18,090 17,245 83.6 78.3 74.7 
Pacific COasticens fon. Nace es 22, 256 13,494 15,937 13, 297 60.6 71.6 59.7 
Fort William-Port JATGHUP Se See ee 90,517 58,007 80, 693 69,329 64.1 89.1 76.6 
Georgian Bay and upper Lake ports. . 36, 641 29,510 15, 229 32,957 80.5 41.6 89.9 
Lower Lake and upper St. Lawrence 
POLES Til te eet. Pati RO rete She 20, 520 13,301 10,480 15,325 64.8 511 74.7 
Lower St. Lawrence ports..........-. 29,712 22,112 15,258 23, 426 74.4 51.3 78.8 
Maritinte ports!.srsna ee es 7,229 6, 582 4,574 6,084 91.0 63.3 84.2 


Totals, 1956-57.............. 622,178 | 457,376 | 459,018 | 503,550 


1 Excludes Newfoundland. 
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Subsection 2.—Cold Storage and Storage of Foods 


Cold Storage Warehouses.— Under the Cold Storage Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 52), as 
amended (R.S.C. 1952, c. 313), subsidies are granted by the Federal Government to 
encourage the construction and equipment of cold storage warehouses open to the public. 
The Act is administered by the Department of Agriculture. 

There are five classifications of cold storage warehouses in Canada: (1) public ware- 
houses that store foods and food products and where the entire space is open to the public; 


_ (2) semi-public, or those that store foods and where part of the space is retained for the 


_ products of the owner and the remainder is available to the public; (3) private, or those 


ee Para 


that store foods and food products and allot no space to the public, a classification that 
includes refrigerated space in connection with abattoirs, creameries, dairies, cheese factories 
and wholesale and retail distributing warehouses; (4) locker plant, where the total space 
is occupied by lockers for rental to the public and where food and food products may be 
cut, processed, chilled and frozen for storage in lockers; and (5) bait depots, where space is 
used.solely or principally for the freezing and storing of bait for the use of fishermen. 


No hard and fast rule can be laid down for distinguishing between public and private 
warehouses. In general those owned and operated by firms trading in the goods stored 
in the warehouse are considered as private, although most of these places rent space to the 
public when it is not required for their own purposes. 


The figures in Tables 29 and 30, compiled by the Department of Agriculture, give 
some idea of the cold storage warehouse capacity in Canada, but it must be explained 
that it is not possible to secure completely accurate information on this subject and that 
the figures are approximations only. 


29.—Cold Storage Warehouses, by Province, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1958 
Nortr.—Figures are approximate only. 
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Subsidized Public Warehouses All Warehouses 
Province ; 
Refrigerated Total Refrigerated 

No. Space Cost Subsidy No. Space 

cu. ft $ $ cu. ft 
Wewfoundland !..) 3). 4. 400....... 2 44,078 199, 700 66, 566 68 2,409,521 
Prince Edward Island.......... 11 301, Old 308, 408 95, 966 23 578, 684 
UNVOES ESTOO I: Oe 23 4,997,195 4,048,342 1,206,515 191 tg ee ATi 
New Brunswick... ...2220.052.: 13 1,875,161 1,805,396 567,473 94 3, 723, 745 
LS SSC a a a 57 5,577, 520 5, 231, 227 1, 673, 824 392 25,672,547 
COVES oe ea ee ae 84 13,301,492 10, 672, 870 3,330,331 963 42,317,250 
MINNTGOD A Se oe oe sss 10 3,154,371 . 2,223,770 669, 265 297 11,448, 424 
Baskatchewan..... «sci. bs ods: 23 1,172,381 1, 762,526 562, 939 825 5,618,539 
RIE ag Se ed 9 1,447, 845 2,158, 657 701, 608 807 8,512, 136 
British Columbia...) ...5..<. +: 7) 28 , 264, 745 9, 739, 962 2,933,330 408 35, 263,971 
SU DRBIS yee eo cs hoe oe 304 55,172,305 38,145,858 11,807,817 3,068 142,696,294 
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31.—Stocks of Food Commodities in Dairy Factories and Cold Storage Warehouses, 
as at Jan. 1, 1956 and 1957 


SS—ees.e.eeeejeNeeaweGwj3w“N—jwwsnmwgsywoOoqyq$qaoagq*qyol‘q‘q*= = oao0D=$q@aoo 


Apart Minimum at Maximum be ahh Twelve- 
Item during Bee uring ° Month 
Jan. 1 Ye Minimum Maximum A 
ant Occurred a Occurred sh og 
1956 ° 
Butter, creamery, dairy and 
BUAINOY 9... HI bos eed vvaes ’000 Ib. 100, 804 63, 793 May 1 122.157; Oct. 1 93,159 
~Cheese, cheddar!........... = 38, 249 26, 634 May 1 45,172 Oct 1 35, 762 
Evaporated whole milk..... s 40, 856 18,288 Apr. 1 62,474 Sept. 1 40,303 
Skim milk powder.......... sé 13,411 9, 242 Dec. 1 14,972 Aug. 1 12,784 
a ean aaa ’000 cases 53 53 Jan ol 177 June 1 109 
Byres ITOSCN.....<s. s te ee ck ’000 lb. 5, 983 4, 253 May 1 6,817 Aug. 1 5, 665 
Poultry, dressed and evis- 

Reratedt  e c.ccs eels. af 26,121 10, 803 Aug. 1 44,900 Dec. 1 20, 533 

Smee, freely... i. 3 cskids. cs we 5,335 3,972 Oct? \<l 5,904 May 1 5,062 
Brork, frozen... os ies cece: os 20,507 7,432 Nov. 1 37,116 May 1 22,749 
Pork, cured and in cure..... se 10, 784 9,495 Nov. 1 13,079 Aug. 1 11,626 
Eas Ge AR al FE Sate ey 5,707 2,989 Nov. 1 10,094 June 1 6,322 
Bape Treshis te. s sss ots. ee “a 12, 667 10,316 Jaly;| vl 15,342 Nov. 1 13,063 
HsGel, {roses oc. ee cede 19,369 11,674 Aug. 1 21,160 Dee. 1 16,379 
Beef, cured, etc............. sf 371 314 Nov. 1 618 June 1 458 

ssc fact tata te Seer. a) 4,325 1,961 Apr. 1 6,554 Dec. 1 4,345 
Mutton and lamb........... 3,468 657 Sept. 1 3,513 Feb. 1 2,017 
PADDIOS, 1reShe sacs s ese bees ’000 bu. 5,735 230 June 1 6,496 Nov. 1 2,192 
Miemth, TrOozens 2. dee es tssc ds ’000 lb. 24,211 14, 609 June 1 25, 808 Sept. 1 21,424 
Fruit, in preservatives....... ms 12,144 8,550 July 1 12,728 Feb. 1 11,035 
BIS GELOCS oho oein oil civlat hetatc stare’ 000 ewt. 12,817 920 June 1 18,450 Nov. 1 6, 247 

1957 ge 
Butter, creamery, dairy and 

ney ieteperets: Ne wnt, ”000 Ib. 88,322 36,927 May 1 90,768 Nov. 1 68, 642 

Cheese, cheddar!........... “| 89,651 28,122 May 1 57, 853 Oct 1 42,746 
Evaporated whole milk..... ne 38,045 12,285 Apr. 1 81,372 Oct «1 44,819 
Skim milk powder.......... f 7,978 3,335 Apr. 1 43,478 Dec. 1 18,099 
“SL TSS | a gaa a ’000 cases 119 90 Dec. 1 479 duly. sh 284 
Mires, {FOZEN 92. sees ee ’000 Ib. 5,182 5,182 Jan 14,996 Nov. 1 10, 403 
Poultry, dressed and evis- 

MATOS er ae oy she 5 “ 43, 262 19,939 Sept. 1 47,132 Dec. 1 30,915 
Bork troche Se se 3,710 3,710 fans 5, 251 May 1 4,408 
MORES TTORED.. 3). Wises ss 10,549 7,885 Oct. 1 21,718 June 1 14,096 
Pork, cured and in cure..... i 7,607 7,607 Jan. 1 12,077 Apr. 1 9, 282 
aire bed saa pace as “" 4, 866 4,027 Nov. 1 7,354 May 1 5,524 
meeeriresh ss 205 sow heii se. Ff, 13,113 12,497 Apr. 1 15,615 Dec. 1 13,725 
MeL ItrOZCDE. 5 6%... a60 8. . “ 22,991 10,984 July 1 22,991 Jan.» 1 15,378 
Beef, cured, etc............. ie 365 304 Apr. 1 459 Nov. 1 395 
aeRO cons Nerul’ cones ons | is 5, 605 1,854 Apr. 1 5, 605 Jan. 1 4,078 
Mutton and lamb........... oy 2,796 666 Sept. 1 2,796 Janes 1 1,638 
‘Apples, fresh............... ’000 bu. 4,299 252 June 1 8,624 Nov. 1 2,267 

Seb ruit, frozen... 3.2. .0s0e..' 7000 lb. 21,686 13,470 June 1 31,144 Oct. 1 22,844 
Fruit, in preservatives...... ee 10,945 8,920 July 1 12,646 Dec. 1 10, 931 
A a a re 000 cwt. 12,759 1,820 June 1 18,958 Nov. 1 6,745 


1 Includes amounts in transit. 


Cold Storage Holdings of Fish.—Stocks of frozen fish held in Canada during 1956 
followed the usual seasonal trend. Normally, stocks are drawn down during the early 
months of the year and reach a low point at the beginning of April or May when fishing 

has almost ceased; during subsequent months they increase, and reach a peak at the 
beginning of October or November. In 1956, stocks were on the average slightly higher 
than in 1955. 


Holdings of frozen fish at any particular time tend to reflect the strength of the market 

as well as the level of production. For example, the 1956 production of frozen Pacific 
halibut was higher than in 1955 and prices were good. At the end of the season, however, 
Prices dropped sharply, exports declined and larger-than-normal holdings were carried 
over into the 1957 marketing year. At the beginning of the year, stocks of frozen Pacific 

salmon were much lower than in the previous year. A decline in exports more than offset 
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an increase in production, and stocks in the last few months of the year were much higher ~ 
than in the previous year. While the 1956 production of frozen groundfish fillets (including 
blocks) was higher than in 1955, the demand for these products in the United States market 
was greater than in 1955. Even so, stocks remained generally higher than in the previous 
year, especially during the last half of the year. 


32.—Storage Stocks of Fish, by Month and by Type, 1955 and 1956 


Nors.—Stock totals are as at the beginning of each month; stocks of individual products are monthly averages. — 


Month 1955 1956 Group and Product 1955 1956 
”000,000 lb. ’000,000 lb. 
Jari hn ees Cee nicest ar ee 49.5 38.8 Sas de apnea est ht a 
almon, Pacific, dressed an eted.... 5. 4. 
Og ane ane ak Ie oa B-2 | Halibut, Pacific, dressed..........2.0.0 7. Bile Gas 
Mar. 1........00 esses reece eee: -8 || Herring, Atlantic, round..............+: 0.8 0.5 | 
Apra Te); Suech ot baad ens = year - 23.5 20.4 Cod, Atlantic, filleted............ss00-8 6.6 8.2 
17 SR. Rs bs er 24.5 23.0 
ae 1 28.1 25.9 Frozen, Fresh Freshwater Fish!......... 4.9 5.4 
MUNG AD seiner Sg sp Ae ee A Sasa na? : Whitefish, dressed and filleted.......... 1.2 1.0 
Jubyg 1... cogs sf napaebs 1h oa see 37.9 38.5 Tullibee, round or dressed.............. 0.3 0.2 
Ades E: -O8) F. net es aioe 47.8 49.8 Pickerel (yellow) dressed and filleted...} 0.9 0.8 
4, 61 
SOpi Baie. sare on) aire Eo aaa eae ns * : 66.5 |Frozen, Smoked Fish!................... 2.4 2.5 
OCEs Tac ie nek - cetiytes ob > tains Ba S : Cod, Atlantic, filleted 2) six ne... 1.3 iLs5 
Nove} Bir. of sector oleh teen 53.9 65.8 Sea herring sdressed a. ..0) .. = set eeerrae 0.5 0.6 
PD en Oe Wie cy a dee 46.2 63.4 Haddock, dressed... .s...css sees reese 0.4 0.2 | 
AVOTABES.. ci. seen c sees 41.4 42.4 Totals. soc cc ton sere eee 41.4 42.4 


1 Includes other items not listed. 


Cold Storage of Dairy Products——Cold storage facilities are a necessary adjunct in the 
manufacture of dairy products, most of which are perishable in varying degrees. All 
creameries have facilities for the storing of butter, the size and type of storage depending © 
on the size of the creamery. If the butter produced at small country plants is not printed 
for immediate sale, the butter solids are disposed of or are transported to larger creameries 
where better refrigeration is available or to private or public cold storages in the larger 
urban centres. ‘Temperature control is important in the curing process for cheese as well 
as in the prevention of deterioration. Most cheese factories are equipped with mechanical © 
refrigeration and are required to have storage capacity for 17 days’ produce during the 
period of maximum manufacture. The cheese is then transferred to central warehouses. | 
‘Ag soon as milk is bottled it is placed in storage and held until delivery. Dry whole milk 
and other dried milk products containing fat are usually stored in cool air chambers to 
prevent rancidity. 


Cold Storage of Apples and Potatoes.—Cold storage space for apples in Canada has > 
increased rapidly in recent years as a result of the promotion of orderly marketing, the 
extension of the marketing season generally, and increased production in some areas. 
This trend has followed the curtailment in shipments to traditional markets in the United — 
Kingdom and other European countries after World War IT. There has been an increase 
recently in the construction of both private and co-operatively owned storages, particularly — 
in the Province of Quebec. 


Potatoes are not ordinarily held in cold storage but recently there has been an increase 
in the construction of potato storage houses and warehouses in the commercial producing | 
areas. | 

Subsection 3.—Storage of Petroleum and Petroleum Products | 

Bulk storage plants for petroleum and petroleum products are established at conveliiea 
distributing centres, usually on a waterfront so that full advantage may be taken of the 
lower cost of water-borne traffic. From these centres the goods are transferred by boat, | 


| 
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rail or truck to smaller distributing depots or directly to retail outlets. The principal 
refining and distributing centres are located at or near Halifax, Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, 
Toronto, Sarnia, Fort William, Regina, Calgary, Turner Valley, Edmonton and Vancouver. 


33.—Petroieum and Petroleum Products in Storage as at Jan. 1, 1956-58 


(Barrels of 35 Imperial gallons) 


Product 1956 1957 1958 
bbl. bbl. bbl. 
MEE ee Pe eo ey SS. os ba aie « Pindea hele Azo ae 20, 611, 836 23 , 265, 678 22,566,035 
Seu TE LTOLOUTN EAS Soy cob cece oh eis de tase <cehaheatbe con. 77,012 99,332 ,010 
PeaOOROMICA FCO GLOCKS: «a, , SaerLs cs ccd sos Eo cwtes chien ocr. 20,861 24, 280 26,771 
EE RUINS Coot cc choc PM is onic Coes Leva nin CAPE cin Os cnn Be RES 299, 887 271,924 300, 767 
ME eT PRECIP rs. co te a HRs weirs Caw be ob EB an evn dicbec eth fue 1,498, 748 1,101,526 1,631, 764 
PPUESUTP ECS TO LLC To eer ht, Wee ie ects tec oi She ais BR hee eae 14,795,328 18,396,415 18, 150,366 
A LASTS Neatplay Ia Rebieteds SAAR hese eng ee ea Ser | Agee eho 615, 230 585, 056 740,460 
Bvorosoue, Stovoroll and tractor fuel.........+.scse0sci cesses sent c.. 3, 674, 612 5,180,014 5,028,353 
ES Le hee Pa eae ny eer re 3,524, 148 4,640,484 6, 166, 138 
Maa DAO) Olle GNOStEA NC 3) ciate as ne ons ee Nea civ de WARES o Oosion. de ae 13,108,360 15, 280, 104 16,337,101 
Sieraove Tutor (INOS 45/0 ANG Olin cde soo coheed s Bhawcech sade ae 4,750, 853 5, 755,440 6,348,591 
UNS OINE AT. 5 co Ege) APR pe OR eg A CR eR Ot ge ere ae 905, 834 917,405 1,323,910 
| ae ON ee i a a ie aa el ee eat oS Riel ne gnY ane y ey RT ee 23, 950 32, 632 24,479 
PTACatINetOM AnGeoT CHGS ae oe ee ee Pen eres SATEN GIS 1232, 165 1,429,452 1,579,159 
UST ATC CHT LOG PEC TONES 22. EINES E Rs bathe Seheed Ma LES. ea bd: 16,090 11,271 19, 480 
SPREE OTEN COGIC USMS e hehe pen Oe Bat eM a St 266 52,761 169, 907 
CONUS Sa cht anaheim tect al -evcl fil AR ie ie dats ea as la: 726 298 1,448 
MUnAnIS wed products Seis kts L805 7 La ARs ae DERBI RAL 5,578, 485 5,179, 505 5, 125, 988 


Subsection 4.—General Warehousing 


Public Warehouses.—The summary statistics of the warehousing industry in 
Canada presented in Table 34 cover the operations of the majority of firms offering ware- 
housing and storage facilities to the public. The 1957 statistics include returns from 
234 operators as compared with 227 reporting in 1956. Associations and organizations 
such as co-operatives operating warehouses or storages for their own members are not 
included nor are packing houses and other firms operating storage facilities in connection 
with their respective businesses. Many public warehousing companies also operate a 
local moving and cartage service and others a motor carrier business, including long- 
distance moving. For some firms, revenues from motor carrier activities represent a large 
percentage of total receipts. Small food lockers are not included except where they may 
be part of a general warehousing business. 


34.—Summary Statistics of the Warehousing Industry, 1954-57 


Item 1954 1955 1956 1957 

ISDINDANIOS TOPOLtINE. oo oko. de 'scwdn ee Sean No. 185 195 227 234 

Investment in land, warehouses, etc........... $ 47,649,107 54, 275, 888 62, 720, 201 67, 205, 471 
Warehousing Facilities— 

BEEN ESLOLACO (NODC rte ete a TORE fee les cu. ft. 58,095, 164 67, 564, 183 79,948, 180 82,025, 294 

Peeirigerated, storages ie. si... lob emacs S 20, 864, 851 22, 801, 933 28,324, 864 28,397,711 

Revenue— 

SULOIST SIM 9 IRS Ve SCI RA a $ 12,987,959 13,423,170 15,758,690 16, 800, 663 

NOATEAPO/ANCANOVINE. =, e.c0 co cise dog csanale « $ 13, 506, 767 15,470,320 18,973,054 20,927,270 

PEER OMEROOUSRE einen cate ee es $ 8, 769, 871 11,158, 406 14, 137, 787 15,487,075 

Total pRevenies,..5 ge. cers cn eine $ 35, 264, 597 40,051, 896 48,869,531 53, 215, 008 

BPORTATING OXPONSES 22.5 a2 esos ecco ninee eee $ 31,320,091 36,013, 753 43,799, 167 48,462,389 

Net Operating Revenue.......... $ 3,944,506 4,038, 143 5,070,364 4,752,619 

" Salaried employees. ........c.0eeeeeeeeeeeees No. 1,452 1,672 1, 885 1,890 


wee 
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34. Summary Statistics of the Warehousing Industry, 1954-57—concluded 


Item 1954 1955 1956 1957 

Wage-Harners— 

Opt art poccresctev enero ye eat rors hea ayer dower vetmrapeescrt eras No. 5, 480 5, 830 6, 294 5,411 

Casiial sanction take Acer b thinnest = 690 880 1,112 1,212 
Salariesiand wages palde. sa. acees cies ees $ 16,380,795 18,804, 462 22,466, 569 25,002,080 
Motor Vehicles— 

TUCKS... vic he SR ig cote Se Bees ees No 1,525 1,595 1, 850 1,922 

ATACCOIS cc hs Sa The Soe hs CO ieee ee 1 432 633 

Somictrailers: Gee FA tocs do ee Awe OAc ee a 477 474 654 573 

AT OTS Wie eee ele: tess Me Ie siete: is! 94 92 Hire 117 


1 Included with semi-trailer units. 


Customs Warehouses.— Warehouses for the storage of in-bond goods are known as | 


customs warehouses. They are divided into seven classes: (1) those occupied by the Federal 
Government, some of which are used for examination and appraisal of imported goods and 
others, known as Queen’s warehouses, used for the storage of unclaimed, abandoned, 
seized or forfeited goods; (2) warehouses consisting of an entire building or part thereof 
properly partitioned from the remainder of the building, which are used exclusively for 
the storage of in-bond goods consigned to the operator of the warehouse; (3) buildings or 
parts of buildings properly partitioned off, used for storage of in-bond goods consigned to 
the operator or others; (4) sufferance warehouses operated by shipping companies or air- 
lines for the safe keeping of in-bond goods arriving by water or air before entry at customs, 
those operated by railway companies or express companies for landing, safe-keeping, 
transferring, delivering and forwarding of in-bond goods, and those operated by a person 
or group of persons other than those previously specified for the safe-keeping of in-bond 
goods before entry at customs, transported in-bond by rail, water, air or highway; (5) 
yards, sheds or other suitable enclosures for the storage of imported coal and coke; (6) 
farms, yards, sheds, etc., which an importer of horses or sheep intends to use for the feeding 
and pasturing of imported animals; (7) yards, sheds or other suitable enclosures which 
importers intend to use for the storage of goods too heavy or too bulky to be accommodated 
in a class 2 or 3 bonded warehouse. 


Subsection 5.—Bonded Warehousing and Storage of Wines 


Bonded Warehousing.—The Excise Duty Branch of the Department of National 
Revenue considers any premises licensed under the Excise Act to be a warehouse, whether 
for storage of raw materials to produce finished tobacco or cigar products or for spirits 
or malt used for brewing. Practically the total production of spirits is placed in bonded 
warehouses and only a small part of the output of beer is retained in storage. Wine, 
unlike spirits and beer, is not secured under bond. All imports of alecholic beverages must 
go through bonded warehouses before being released to Provincial Liquor Commissions 
or Boards, or other agencies authorized by the Commissions or Boards to take alcoholic 
beverages out of bond. Similarly, tobacco, cigars and cigarettes that are not stamped 
and duty paid are secured in bond. In addition to these warehouses, there are those in 
which no manufacturing or production is carried on but which are used solely for the 
storage of goods upon which duty has not been paid. Goods are stored in these warehouses 
usually for the purpose of rapid distribution and for delivery as ships’ stores, 


Table 35 shows the quantities of distilled liquor, tobacco, cigars and cigarettes in 
bond in recent years. In addition, the year-end inventories of beer in breweries was 
28,863,726 gal. in 1957; information for 1958 was not available at press date. 
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35.—Distilled Liquor, Tobacco, Cigars and Cigarettes in Bond, Quarterly 1954-58 


Item and Quarter 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 

Distilled Liquor— 

ECOL rk Aes GAOT «Sv Utd uc wcwkl hate RR ’000 pf. gal. 95,400 102, 925 110,084 117,567 123 , 289 

BLOOD Hise aes Rod. ota ae Senne, wk es os 97,845 105, 047 112,589 120, 613 125, 661 

POLL DOL Mas ea sc oes Me ce « oo, sinless ets “f 98,081 105,773 112, 875 120,058 125,579 

MCI D ETE Sere en ye he cc ae cay «<< 05 cleat Maes ss 99,477 107, 084 110, 651 120,371 126,057 
Tobacco, Unmanufactured— 

MTRUG IIe sree Ie thee toe aisle Rhein 000 lb. 217,296 229,016 213,359 199,716 197, 282 

SIDES as pales 2 ht EO Oe REE IOI Ge ooe naa’ < 190, 540 202, 793 187,570 179,079 187, 174 

INRUCUADOL eee ter tenes a bcine, ceienet cee f 163, 155 171,272 157, 964 148, 881 162,040 

HORECOT OL SAMS So eo sche Agus selene be ee Mes Ss 171, 126 175, 983 155,715 120,186" 150, 965 
Cigars— 

EAC Meee re Peart ter cee ne hee; BREN. Sey 000 3,505 2,774 2,521 2,986 25420 

LVSTAGS EE a EU 6 nee ane ee 2,952 2,121 1,336 1,170 1,150 

AOL EDAD ET eet tada rn aha ae ovat Se aud cota - 1, 867 1,359 1,145 1,126 980 

BP OCOM DEE NAM ae cee). evan hoe ak ee oe es 1,090 173 727 1,194 530 
Cigarettes at 3 ib. or under—! 

ATO LIARE RT e: Weta. ois PME EET ES PS SY 000 17,574 5, 634 3,967 8, 656 4,410 

DROP saeriery. owes 4 oc = scare tt disperses vanduns re 14, 612 7,512 4,966 3,247 5,341 

BES EC LMQOR aera sete tenn fa. ive chere.n cette be, i oe 2,481 1,842 3,812 11,440 Sos 

BRCCOME DORs Melt cares coe ia anes oc ee 3, 669 3,740 2,690 8,419 6, 696 


1 Excludes Newfoundland. 


Beverage spirits, as shown in Table 36, refer to spirits released for consumption but 
not to industrial alcohol; malt beer does not include beer made from duty-free malt; malt 
used is the total malt used to produce the malt beer; tobacco includes all types of manu- 
factured tobacco products and snuff. 


36.—Beverage Spirits, Malt Beer, Malt, Tobacco and Tobacco Products Taken Out of 
Bond and Destined for Consumption, 1949-58 


Year Bee Malt Beer! Malt Used Cigars Cigarettes Tobacco 
pf. gal. gal. lb. 000 000 ’000 Ib. 
OL, Oe Re 8,841,888 | 172,963,887 | 348,786,984 208, 208 16, 839, 654 28,710 
Beane 28 Soe Oe oe LY 9,131,903 | 171,974,662 | 340,287,033 198,981 17, 167,729 29, 187 
os Se nee eae 10,801,225 | 179,648,482 | 353, 130,285 169, 136 15, 667, 266 30,177 
oe Si me 11,171,830 | 195,780,017 | 378,764,899 200, 263 17, 848, 325 33, 637 
Se eee aa eee 12,445,166 | 202,897,996 | 381,508, 232 235, 587 21,001, 492 28,732 
Bement ee AT ART 11,946, 178 2 370,328, 106 244, 248 22,113, 102 26, 846 
eG aoe oe 11,847, 649 2 372, 693 , 929 252, 633 24,576, 087 26,000 
isc ce es in ss 13, 733,393 2 386, 064, 673 255,570 26,997, 705 23, 272 
REIS. oa 18. eek. . 2 14,544,797" 2 404,697,177 292, 650 30, 149, 746 22,338 
a A 15,777, 160 2 385, 628, 053 323, 124 32, 402, 186 23 , 332 


1 Duty has been paid herein on the malt. 2 Duty solely on gallonage basis since 1954. 


Storage of Wines.—The wine industry is confined to a few localities such as the 
Niagara Peninsula in Ontario and the Okanagan Valley in British Columbia. Firms 
manufacturing native wines are not bonded, as far as the Federal Government is concerned, 
nor is wine in storage for maturing placed in bond. The only goods warehoused in bond 
in connection with wineries are sugar supplies and supplies of grape spirit distilled by 
the distilleries and held by the wineries for fortifying wines. 
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37.—Native Wine Produced and Placed in Storage for Maturing, 1951-57 


Year Ontario Other Provinces Total 
gal. $ gal. $ gal. $ 
LOT Mek) cde ees ts os ee oo ee 4,182,767 | 2,729,147 494 288 407, 849 4,677,055 3,136,996 
LORD ttl Ad oe eet R orden 4,383 ,358 2,764, 750 552, 694 440,864 || 4,936,052 3,205, 614 
TORS coc ee Fe Oe so ae we a ee 3,562,498 Det LO 572, 692 430,574 4,135,190 2,667,890 
1054ee) Pee See OL ae ee eee 4,414,981 2,688, 060 640, 183 510,464 || 5,055, 164 3,198,524 
[OS pea thee ee eee ee ee 5,059,418 3,059, 868 624, 670 480,491 5, 684,088 3,540,359 
LONG See Pee eae a eee 4,945, 429 2,880,176 528, 447 415,763 5,473,876 3,295, 939 
Oy A ee EAs ER es A Mee ede 4,746,998 3,151, 865 656, 510 437, 243 5,403,508 3,589,108 


Section 4.—Co-operative Organizations* 


Marketing and purchasing co-operatives play an important role in the marketing of 
agricultural products and in the purchasing of supplies for farm people in Canada. During 
1956-57, the membership of such co-operatives increased by 108,000 to a total of over 


1,300,000. It is probable that the great majority of farm families in most provinces are 


members of one or more marketing and purchasing co-operatives, though membership is 
not prevalent among rural non-farm and urban families. 

The number of co-operative associations and places of business declined during 1956- 
57 mainly as a result of amalgamations and changes in organization; total business, which 
amounted to $1,126,000,000 for the year, represented a small increase over 1955-56. In 


both years, co-operatives accounted for 30.5 p.c. of the total value of farm products marketed — 


in Canada. Sales of farm products by the marketing and purchasing group showed little 
change in 1957 over 1956, amounting to $825 ,000,000 in the later year. Grains and seeds 
valued at $377,000,000 made up 46 p.c. of the total value of farm products marketed and 
sales of livestock and dairy products together reached an almost equal amount. Eggs 
and poultry constituted the third largest item, with sales amounting to $39,000,000. 


Among the provinces, Saskatchewan and Alberta recorded the greatest value of pro- 
duce marketed, amounting to $224,000,000 and $143,000,000 respectively. Grains make 
up a large proportion of the co-operative marketing in these two provinces. Ontario, 
with almost half the co-operative livestock sales, was in third place and Quebec, which 
markets a much larger volume of dairy products and eggs and poultry through co-operatives 
than any other province, was fourth. 


Co-operative sales of merchandise and supplies to members amounted to $284,000,000 
in 1957, an increase of $25,000,000 over the previous year, feed and fertilizer represented 
35 p.c. of the total. In this type of business, Quebec co-operatives led the provinces with 
sales of $68,000,000, followed closely by Saskatchewan and Ontario. 


Members’ equity in their marketing and purchasing co-operatives increased by 
$15,000,000 during 1957 and an increase of $3,000,000 was recorded in liabilities to 
members. 


The local co-operatives are served by ten wholesale associations which are owned and 
controlled by their respective member co-operatives. These wholesale associations had 
assets amounting to $58,000,000 in 1957, varying from $25,000,000 for the largest to 
$81,000 for the smallest. Total sales of supplies and farm products by these wholesales 
amounted to $219,000,000 in 1957, a figure $7,000,000 higher than in the previous year. 


There are, in addition, numerous co-operative associations operating in various 
service fields, 770 of which reported their activities in 1957. These reporting associations 
had a total membership of 255,188 and assets amounting to $72,325,533. Their services 
included provision of housing, rural electrification, medical insurance, transportation, 
recreation facilities, custom grinding, seed cleaning, operation of farm machinery, leasing 
of grazing land, restaurant operation, and other services. 


* Prepared under the direction of the Deputy Minister, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
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The data for marketing and purchasing co-operatives do not include fishermen’s 
co-operatives. Though fishermen have formed co-operative organizations in most of the 
areas having a substantial fishing industry, the volume of their collective business is much 
smaller than that of agricultural co-operatives. In 1957 fishermen’s co-operatives reported 
of all fish marketed 
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sales of fish amounting to $17,410,337, which constituted about 9 p.c. 


in Canada. They sold $2,929,714 worth of supplies to their members. 


38.—Summary Statistics of Co-operative Marketin 


Crop Years Ended July 


g and Purchasing Associations, 
31, 1948-57 


. Places Sales of Sales “ 
Year eggook: of Patrons Farm of Me cas , 
Business Products Supplies sar 
No. No. No. $ $ $ 
| hs 2) MN pee lie ee 2,249 5,423 1,195,372 | 616,347,477 157,874,045 || 780,084,955 
lO pee ielig li he AOE IN ae mE ae Sl 2,378 5, 667 1, 209,520 783 , 293, 225 191,804, 630 982, 232,002 
DE yea hl OR did ee Te oa a 2,495 5,761 1,223,582 | 803,638,962 | 206,082,408 1,015,264,763 
Lor eed aden pai Siete atta ates 2,348 5,830 1,195,034 769, 264, 824 209,985,815 || 988,459, 832 
Batharees ci8 Mabe etn ait eho by. - 2,194 5,470 1,108, 803 840, 113, 835 234, 848, 220 1,085,854,744 
era, See aed FR tgs 2,221 4,987 1,081,493 874, 698 , 323 245,629,603 || 1,147,590,401 
“es ill Mie ae A ah ae 2,086 4,510 1,005, 266 733,012,042 234,583,125 986, 297, 820 
RR eee ee 1,949 5,016 1,087,522 704, 047, 067 228,446, 485 941,377, 889 
OS. a ee eee 2,041 Oyone PAN a 54b2 823,389,051"| 258,751,870 1,092,516,230° 

INE ee acieall ec ont ees aa 2,022 5, 187 1,312,704 825,007, 743 283,730,446 || 1,126,209 ,836 

Value Liabilities Share- 5 

of Total Assets to the holders or ae 

Plant Public Members 2 lik 
$ $ $ No. $ 

ESSE ieee bat eer, or 75,009, 655 201,603, 705 89,381,360 15127,229 112, 222,345 
Sie > hl yk tg ie 89, 832,908 236, 962,924 106,599, 688 1, 144, 698 130, 363 , 236 
coc. oleae Shag es omen ie 98,514, 782 254,478,777 111,092, 652 1173126 143,386, 125 
eee. Pane ts 99,790,191 306, 834, 165 159, 357, 602 1,184, 235 147, 476, 563 
1a. Ca is ii ogee rr re 129, 983,112 410, 210,309 214, 737,270 1, 163, 803 195,473,039 
eT es ccd ee 117, 228, 290 419, 930, 634 234,339,211 1,195,985 185,591, 423 
ou. oe Saat Bee aimee aaa 120, 928, 699 418, 887, 674 235,993,511 1,196,426 182, 894, 163 
Re Siok Se ie oa 126,349, 756 419,387,477 229,004, 480 1,199,808 190,382,997 
LES Se ae ee ea ia 137,673,470 463, 695, 625 259,027, 143 1, 255, 788 204, 668, 482 
SUL O, ole ieee ahaa a 144,178, 668 481,911,994 262,081,345 1,363,470 219, 830, 649 


1 Includes other revenue. 


39.—Summary Statistics of Co-operative Marketing and Purchasin 


g Associations, by 


Province, Crop Years Ended July 51, 1856 and 1957 
: r Associ- Shareholders Sales of Sales of Total 
Province and Year ations or Members Products Merchandise Business! 
No. No. $ $ $ 
miewtoundland..............-..... 1956 51 7,483 2,562 4,122,375 4,142,955 
1957 49 7,614 6,498 4,574,418 4,586, 232 
Prince Edward Island............ 1956 12 3, 831 1, 232,703 2,261,996 3,507,573 
1957 19 5,363 1, 639, 646 3,811, 644 5,500,338 
a 1956 98 26,551 5,595,364 13, 679,087 19, 680, 439 
1957 97 24,335 6, 279, 601 14,480, 645 21,126,011 
New Brunswick.................. 1956 50 13,036 6, 839,919 6,510,151 13, 441, 421 
1957 52 14, 226 7,911,039 6, 842,566 14,909,415 
em ie ay 1956 632 94,187 80, 102, 476 65,823, 982 148, 220,918 
1957 622 84, 400 84,304, 059 68,393, 684 154, 247, 066 
Mummery fn beslnol. s. 1956 306 106,074 170,516,516"; 47,920,527 || 220,261,084r 
1957 300 133,591 137, 675,366 57, 262,320 196,557, 127 
a 1956 119 137,991 67,134, 182 15, 795,344 83,907, 226 
1957 116 132, 621 74,275,439 16, 728, 743 92,379, 853 


1 Includes other revenue. 
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39.-Summary Statistics of Co-operative Marketing and Purchasing Associations, by 
Province, Crop Years Ended J uly 31, 1956 and 1957—-concluded 


Se 


Pee ary Associ- Shareholders Sales of Sales of Total 
Oa OY ee ations or Members Products Merchandise Business! 
No. No. $ $ $ 
Saskatchewan. 00s o.-..7eseee 1956 478 429 , 080 236, 240, 744 56, 277, 653 295,002, 845 
1957 480 559,330 | 224,422,096 61,073, 621 289, 583, 433 
PA Tb er taetotesre tartar weer tere 1956 176 Olea 134, 987, 496 20,027,535 155, 652, 880 
1957 159 215,318 143, 851, 696 21,371, 263 168,059,810 
Britis Columbiae- were: oe 1956 113 51,281 55, 269, 730 18, 629,330 75,428,928 
1957 122 55,582 57,857, 741 21,164, 257 81,358, 741 
Interprovincial.........-..-.+55-: 1956 6 164,997 65, 467,359 7,703,890 73,269,961 
1957 6 131,090 86, 784, 562 8,027, 285 97,901,810 
Motalsseu si Tee wee 1956 2,041 1,255,788 | 823,389,051" 258,751,870 || 1,092,516,230" 
1957 2,022 1,363,470 | 825,007,743 283,730,446 || 1,126,209,836 
1 Includes other revenue. 
40.—Products Handled by Marketing and Purchasing Co-operatives, Crop Years 


Ended July 31, 1956 and 1957 


1956 1957 
Product Associ- Value of Associ- Value of 
ations! Sales ations! Sales 
ess ee a 
No. $ No. $ 

Marketing.) ais see 56 om «eet cio esie sn eon ee 1,010 | 823,389,051" 997 | 825,007,743 
Dairy, productS ss: -45.-.~ deat tee iy 20° eee ae 505 153 , 966, 741 472 166, 729, 939 
Fruit and vegetables. ..........---eeee eee eer eees 133 31,632, 954 144 29,746, 187 
Grain and! seeducnene ont rere ee tee ee 119 362,094, 917 109 377,017,336 
TH ViesCOGI cc Sab ae RGR sgn eee es eee de 308 186,039, 1277 147 199, 848, 542 
Eegs-and, poultry.y,.2...-.. :j-ld> dene ae ee 199 28, 857, 040 182 38, 710, 527 
Lumber and wood.........--+-+::esterecr sett 43 1,438,579 34 1,184,327 
Hiotioy 2... Poven ponies Sage ety eee ase 8 2,028, 142 11 2,304,181 
Wool ses & chute ee Rees a ce ee ale 16 1,636, 756 40 3, 827, 646 
Tar sie.) Reh Re ooo. ch i fees Stee ot gee Pt 12 575,332 8 484,557 
FP oO DACCO Eek. ae Ss re RRC ee eek A ats ST ee 4 50,111,481 3 1,679, 180 
Mapleprodsets=-cenies es ere 3 4,136, 629 1 3,043,927 
Miscellaneous tc ee ere ee ee rece 58 871,303 79 431,394 
Merchandising.............-.050-05 ee ett 1,602 | 258,751,870 1,551 | 283,730,446 
Food-products sta. Bites 2a. ees eee 798 68, 172, 755 792 74,967,041 
Clothing and home furnishings..........-.-+-+-+> 592 9, 888, 878 530 9,397,480 
Petroleum products and auto ACCESSOLIES. . 1.6. os 608 43,777, 259 591 47,414, 402 
Feed, fertilizer and spray TMaterialeeena tee 864 88, 986, 254 861 100, 272,439 
Machinery and equipment.........-.-+-++s sree) 421 10,615,777 302 10, 431,976 
Coal, wood and building MACH Alor rere eee 605 17,122, 552 611 22,430, 626 
Miscollanecousmer.soiscetine-cicwi ana nce te 1,003 20,188,399 978 18, 816, 482 
Motalste ee ee eee eee 2,612 | 1,082,140,921° 2,548 | 1,108,738,189 


1 Duplication exists in this column as some associations market produce as well as handle supplies, some 
associations market more than one product and some handle many of the supplies listed. 


Section 5.—Interprovincial Freight Movements* 


Statistics relating to interprovincial freight movements are difficult to collect owing 
to the absence of controls or customs barriers. Provincial freight traffic statistics are 
available for loadings and unloadings of goods carried by rail, water, pipeline and motor 
transport. 


Details of railway freight movement are confined to tons loaded and unloaded by — 


province and contain a certain amount of import and export of goods shipped by water. 


* Revised in the Transportation and Public Utilities Section, Public Finance and Transportation Division, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. ; 
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Movements from 1956 onward are not strictly comparable with those of earlier years 
since water-borne imports at lake or ocean ports, formerly shown as receipts from foreign 
rail connections, are now included in domestic loadings. This change makes possible an 
analysis of traffic entering the country by rail from the United States, classified according 
to goods destined to points in Canada and goods passing through Canada. However, as 
railway freight tonnages in each province include freight received from and delivered to 
water connections, in addition to receipts from local industries, the differences between 
loadings and unloadings no longer reveal provincial net export and import data for railway 
revenue freight traffic. Consequently, statistics presented in Table 41 must not be taken 
as a precise measure of total interprovincial freight movement by rail; these figures indicate 
only the net interprovincial movement of railway freight, which is but one aspect of that 
trade. 


For water-borne traffic, Table 42 shows tonnages of all cargoes unloaded at Canadian 
ports in both interprovincial and intraprovincial trade, by province of origin. The 1957 
figures contain, for the first time, traffic of non-customs ports and as a result are not 
strictly comparable with data for 1956. 


Interprovincial data for oil carried by pipeline is given in Tables 43 to 45; Table 43 
shows the quantity of oil entering Canadian pipelines by province and by type of line, and 
Table 44 shows the quantity of oil delivered by Canadian pipelines by province and by 
type of line. Oil movement by pipeline between Canada and the United States is also 
included in Tables 43 and 44; imports for each province are shown in Table 43 and exports 
for each province in Table 44. Canadian crude oil re-imported by the Interprovincial 
Pipe Line Company through its pipeline in southern Ontario is shown separately in Table 45. 


41.—Railway Revenue Freight Movement, by Province, 1956 and 1957 


—— sa. 


Received 
Loaded from U.S.A. Totals Carried! 
Province Rail Connections 

1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 

tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Newfoundland............ 1,407, 867 1,596,093 — — 1,407, 867 1,596,093 
Prince Edward Island.... 351,544 321, 687 — — 351,544 321, 687 
PION SIS COLA: viclecc ss odes. 11,209, 107 10,733,635 — — 11,209, 107 10, 733, 635 
ew Brunswick.......... 4,831,174 4.099, 210 524, 193 490, 200 5,355,367 4,589,410 
LG i re 40,177,297 37,340, 554 4,632,517 4,168,406 44,809,814 | 41,508,960 
EATIONN A blew. Shee ad os 2 46, 677,845 43,746,305 25,258, 817 23, 596, 196 71,936,662 | 67,342,501 
Mranitoba,s............... 7,930, 723 7,180,972 692, 643 672, 232 8,623,366 7,853, 204 
Saskatchewan............ 15,702,381 13,597, 132 348, 120 273,339 16,050,501 13,870,471 
JA NTS Tp gate oseeg a an 13, 252, 869 12, 403, 208 168, 656 181,502 13,421,525 | 12,584,710 
British Columbia......... 13, 295,008 10,884,178 1,162,543 1,058, 156 14,457,551 11,942,334 
SRtAIS See eo 154,835,815 | 141,902,974 32,787,489 30,440,031 || 187,623,304 | 172,343,005 

Delivered to 
Unloaded U.S.A. Totals Terminated! 
Rail Connections 

1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 

tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Newfoundland............ 1, 630,089 2,043,001 — — 1, 630, 089 2,043,001 
Prince Edward Island.... 477, 265 415,278 a — 477, 265 415,278 
BVA COLIA« dat < cles. e's. 0 + 10,527, 222 10, 225, 584 — — 10,527, 222 10, 225,584 
New Brunswick.......... 5, 405,343 4,592,731 991,017 737, 264 6,396,360 5,329,995 
BOOMS. cece. 41,619, 644 39,159, 672 6,773, 762 5, 786, 709 48,393,406 | 44,946,381 
UTS ook. neces aw. 58,468, 989 52,671,529 23, 831.889 22,389,903 $2,300,878 | 75,061,432 
A a 8,371, 792 7,506,345 518,302 656, 691 8,890,094 8,163,036 
BECRTEMOWAN so. . >... ss. 5,027,541 4,568, 627 1,414, 329 1,162,795 6,441, 870 5, 731,422 
Ue ey 7,078,787 6,566,392 24,516 27,399 7,103,303 6,593,791 
British Columbia......... 14,164, 705 12,941, 280 1,747, 230 1,599,337 15,911,935 14, 540, 617 
UNDA hs 152,771,377 | 140,690,439 35,301,045 32,360,098 || 188,072,422 | 173,050,537 


. } Figures for freight carrie 
1s not all unloaded within the 


same year. 


d and freight terminated do not agree because frei 


ght loaded within a certain year 
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43.—Oil Carried by Pipeline, by Province of Origin of Shipment or Border-Crossing Point, 


1956 and 1957 


Province of Origin or Entry 


Alberta—! 
LSBU EEG <b, Bi cate hee ie an cepa te Ra di i ee a a CP ae Pa 
CO aaa EE AOR dete, Ne ny tok «Pee 4 Fcave hse hinoeik sss hf daw sla diomes sais 


Saskatchewan— 
| RENAE AU aad ee ee ae eee 2 en ee eee 
TET g PEON. ps Sh re kage aN Bk RC PR Se Oe 


Manitoba— 
LOGRU LL as gos oe ake ae ee ee ee Re Ce ae Ses ae ae ae ee ae a ee ae a 


Ontario—? 
AerEesuvial jan eI perl ane: O's tat nei tk ee ote ee hy wns o eaib wieides 
PN -=-TOMNOPV UDO CUCUS oe aorae ete Jk bide hehe Beit Baw ace db lengua catia. 


Quebec— 
Lraponts-vaaiontreal Pipes Lane Corie, santo ee ee dn, te tees Cows ase eine 
Maio k—-LOunerVaprouiucisen sey noeroe errr. vetoes ae Se oie RETA. Bee reintere rasiers 


Net Received— 


1 Includes natural gasoline and other products. 
is shown in Table 45. 3 Refinery products destined for Ontario. 


1956 


bbl. 


134, 211,516 


6, 792,480 


13,591, 760 
178,951 


5, 715, 928 


6,363, 060 
24,988,391 


76, 801,449 


18,091, 870 


153, 519,204 
50,051, 692 
83,164,509 


286, 735, 405 


1957 


bbl. 
129,393,937 
6, 207, 560 


28, 214,592 
3, 836, 288 


6,038,115 


6,105,450 
24,444, 881 


81,439, 690 


19,771, 646 


163, 646, 644 
54,260,375 
87,545,140 


305, 452,159 


2 Oil re-imported via Interprovincial Pipe Line Company 


44.—Oil Delivered by Pipeline, by Province in which Shipment Terminated or was Trans- 


ferred to Other Carriers, 1956 and 1957 


Province of Termination or Delivery to other Carriers 


British Columbia— 
SIRE pO IAIN ACCC ate ge se ES So cer i Sein htis hmSe e vit Re og 
HXpoOre via rans Mountain Oil Pipe Line Cone se eee se oes ce 


Alberta—? 
RS SUUROT It MOREE AEE AM 25 Teer... LORE Srl Aah S. di Lee ed te be OES | AES, 
DS AREER bse LS Se aR AE ain: ae eR oat ee a ne RNP I Birr 


Saskatchewan— 
EVO SAT, ase doo da pita ely aes seen i 8 iB re ea eel ie ei hie cg an 
“|RRUTD coo 2s he Org SIP to 8 Cry nC Gon @ OORT OnE een ae i ee ae Se es es eee ee eae 


Manitoba— 
4 Creer BS GST PAUP Haya IRE RT la OS RR Sr SEE ee ary MRR PICS are ee attr Se Nee eget 
Exports to Uss. AL via Lnterprovineial Pipe Tine'Covee.4. 0... 2...'Pie tee erase 
Exports to Ontario via Interprovincial Pipe Line Co.3................. eee eee eee 


Ontario— 
UR WTEPIS AGO T0 ES, ots Bent 5 Seek gees Bere ee er See i a Ce aE one oe rae 
Bistro mnOryDeOUduCctst Meee ee ce eee oe ee oe eS oa a aos 


Net Delivered— 
ReeIPOralis CEs ae ee RAS eee ED Ae AER AS 


1 Includes oil delivered at dock for export. 
leaving Manitoba for Ontario via U.S.A. Some of this is returned to 
amount returned by pipeline is shown in Table 45. 
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1956 


bbl. 


21,809,740 
25,441,901 


5, 287, 068 
12, 543,394 


1,148,177 
15, 584, 692 


9,961,540 
16, 867,189 
46,515,517 


6,424,366 
43,022, 682 


76,758, 440 


6,435, 245 


232, 620,371 


42,309,090 


281, 364, 706 


2 Includes natural gasoline and other products. 
Canada via ship from Superior, Wis. The 
4 Includes oil destined for Ontario leaving Manitoba. 


1957 


bbl. 


22,300, 264 
34, 234, 900 


1,344, 281 
12, 226,039 


877, 700 
16,813,998 


9,952,757 
20, 643 , 820 
46, 845, 164 


6, 107,926 
44,189,759 


81,428, 930 


2,221,981 
239, 864, 837 
54,878,720 


296, 965,538 


3 Oil 
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45.—Re-import and Delivery of Oil by Interprovincia! Pipe Line Company in Ontario, 
1956 and 1957 


Item 1956 1957 
os bbl. BhE 
Bi cnaport.. x ee ah A RL TROD OR Ga Sh “erie Mg het.) 40,478,556 | 41,907,248 
Delivery: Aco Ve tees coe eedne Oe Coe er 40,478,556 | 41,361,725 


PART II.—GOVERNMENT AIDS TO AND CONTROL OF 
DOMESTIC TRADE 


During the postwar period, the elaborate system of government control of trade that 
the war effort made necessary was gradually relaxed (see the 1948-49 Year Book, pp. 
837-841) until, by the beginning of 1949, only those measures to protect domestic re- 
quirements and prevent the forcing upward of prices in the Canadian market remained; 
since then even these have practically disappeared. 


Section 1.—Controls Affecting the Handling and 
Marketing of Grain 


The agencies exercising control of the grain trade in Canada include the Board of 
Grain Commissioners which since 1912 has administered the provisions of the Canada 
Grain Act, and the Canadian Wheat Board which operates under the Canadian Wheat 
Board Act, 1935. The former is a quasi-judicial and administrative body which, through 
the powers vested in it in matters of interprovincial transportation and patents and copy- 
rights, gives the Federal Government complete power to control the handling of grain; 
it has no power or duties in respect of grain prices. The Canadian Wheat Board, which 
began to function in the autumn of 1935, was a natural outgrowth of government stabili- 
zation measures that were taken during the depression years of the 1930’s in regard to the 
marketing of grain crops. During this period the Government acquired a considerable 
quantity of wheat and, in the 1935 session of Parliament, legislation was passed to serve 
the dual purpose of disposing of the holdings so acquired and at the same time arranging 
for the marketing of new crops. 


An account of the organization and functions of the Board of Grain Commissioners 
appears in the 1941 Year Book, pp. 481-482. An article on the operations of the Canadian 
Wheat Board is commenced in the 1939 Year Book, pp. 569-580, and concludes in the 
1947 edition. Certain information on current operations is given in Subsection 1 of 
Section 2 of this Chapter dealing with the Grain Trade. 


Section 2.—Combinations in Restraint of Trade* 


The purpose of Canadian anti-combines legislation is to assist in maintaining free 
and open competition as a prime stimulus to the achievement of maximum production, 
distribution and employment in a system of free enterprise. To this end, the legislation 
seeks to eliminate certain practices in restraint of trade, which serve to prevent the nation’s 
economic resources from being most effectively used for the advantage of all citizens. 


* Revised by T. D. MacDonald, Q.C., Director of Investigation and Research, Combines Investigation Act, 
Department of Justice, Ottawa. 
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The first federal legislation in this field, enacted in 1889, is still effective in amended 
form as Sect. 411 of the Criminal Code and is the mainstay of Canadian anti-combines 
legislation. Generally speaking, this Section forbids suppliers (manufacturers, whole- 
salers, retailers) to arrange among themselves to eliminate competition over a substantial 
part of any market by limiting production, restricting distribution or fixing prices. 


Sect. 411 of the Criminal Code and the Combines Investigation Act (R.S.C. 1952, 
c. 314) are complementary pieces of legislation. The latter was enacted in 1923 and 
amended extensively in 1935, 1937, 1946, 1949, 1951 and 1952. It repeats in Sects. 2 and 
32 some of the substance of Sect. 411 but, while the latter relates chiefly to arrangements 
among separate firms, the former embraces any “‘merger, trust or monopoly” relating to 
a commodity, which has operated or is likely to operate to the detriment or against the 
interests of the public. 


The Combines Investigation Act, in Sect. 34, also forbids a supplier of goods from 
prescribing the prices at which they are to be resold by wholesalers and retailers, i.e., the 
practice of ‘“‘resale price maintenance’. The supplier may, however, suggest resale prices 
as long as he does nothing to induce or require the trade to adhere to them. 


Sect. 412 of the Criminal Code deals with what are commonly called “‘price discrimina- 
tion” and “predatory price cutting’. It provides that a supplier may not make a practice 
of discriminating among those of his trade customers who come into competition with 
one another, by giving one a preferred price which is not available to another if the second 
is willing to buy in like quantities and qualities as the first; and it also forbids a supplier 
from selling at prices lower in one locality than in another, or unreasonably low anywhere, 
if the purpose or effect of his actions is to lessen competition substantially or to eliminate 
a competitor. 


These provisions, Sects. 411 and 412 of the Criminal Code and Sects. 2, 32 and 34 of 
the Combines Investigation Act, contain the substantive law relating to restrictive trade 
practices. The other provisions of the Combines Investigation Act relate to investigation 
and enforcement. 


The Act provides for a Director who is responsible for investigating combines and 
other restrictive practices, and a Commission (the Restrictive Trade Practices Commission ) 
which is responsible for appraising the evidence submitted to it by the Director and the 
parties under investigation, and for making a report to the Minister. When there are 
reasonable grounds for believing that a forbidden practice is engaged in, the Director may 
obtain from the Commission authorization to examine witnesses, search premises, or require 
written returns. After examining all the information available, if the Director believes that 
it proves the existence of a forbidden practice, he submits a statement of the evidence 
to the Commission and to the parties believed to be responsible for the practice. The 
Commission then sets a time and place at which it hears argument on behalf of the Director 
in support of his statement; and hears argument and receives evidence on behalf of any 
persons against whom allegations have been made in the statement. Following this 
hearing, the Commission prepares and submits a report to the Minister, ordinarily required 
to be published within thirty days. 


The Act also provides for general inquiries into restraints of trade which, while not 
forbidden or punishable, may affect the public interest. It further provides that the courts, 
in addition to imposing punishment for a contravention of the legislation, may make an 
order restraining persons from embarking on, continuing or repeating a contravention. 
The constitutionality of the Section providing for restraining orders, which was enacted 
in 1952, has been upheld by the Supreme Court of Canada. 
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In the years 1951-57, the following reports of inquiries under the legislation have 
been published :— 
(1) Manufacture, Distribution and Sale of Mechanical Rubber Goods; Tires and Tubes; 


PCGEOURS and Repair Materials; Rubber Footwear; Heels and Soles; Vulcanized Rubber 
‘lothing. 

(2) Distribution and Sale of Bread and Other Bakery Products in the Winnipeg Area. 

(3) Manufacture, Distribution and Sale of Fine Papers. 

(4) Distribution and Sale of Coarse Papers in British Columbia. 

(5) Purchase of Maple Syrup and M aple Sugar in the Province of Quebec. 

(6) Manufacture, Distribution and Sale of Electrical Wire and Cable Products. 

(7) Resale Price Maintenance in the Sale of Soap and Soap Products in the Montreal District. 
(8) Price Discrimination between Retail Hardware Dealers in North Bay, Ont. 


(9) Resale Price Maintenance in the Sale of Certain Household Supplies in the Chicoutimi- 
Lake St. John District of Quebec. 


(10) Distribution and Sale of Gasoline at Retail! in the Vancouver Area. 

(11) Resale Price Maintenance in the Sale of China and Earthenware. 

(12) Boe Price Maintenance in the Distribution and Sale of Television Sets in the Toronto 
istrict. 

(13) Manufacture, Distribution and Sale of Wire Fencing in Canada. 

(14) Distribution and Sale of Coal in the Timmins-Schumacher Area of the Province of Ontario. 

(15) Loss Leader Selling. 

(16) Manufacture, Distribution and Sale of Beer in Canada. 


(17) Manufacture, Distribution and Sale of Asphalt and Tar Roofings and Related Products 


in Canada. 
(18) Resale Price Maintenance in the Distribution and Sale of Certain Household Applances. 


(19) Manufacture, Distribution and Sale otf Transmission and Conveyor Equipment and 
Related Products. 


(20) Retail Distribution and Sale of Coal in Winnipeg. 

(21) pe ee Distribution and Sale of Quilted Goods, Quilting Materials and Related 
roducts. 

(22) Manufacture, Distribution and Sale of Boxboard Grades of Paperboard. 

(23) Production, Purchase and Sale of Flue-Cured Tobacco in Ontario. 

(24) The Sugar Industry in Western Canada and a Proposed Merger of Sugar Companies. 

(25) Manufacture, Distribution and Sale of Metal Culverts and Related Products. 


These reports are obtainable from the Queen’s Printer or from the office of the Director 
of Investigation and Research, Combines Investigation Act, Department of Justice, 
Ottawa. 


Section 3.—Trade Standards* 


The Standards Division of the Department of Trade and Commerce consolidates 
under one Director the administration of the Electricity Inspection Act, the Gas Inspection 
Act, the Exportation of Power and Fluids and Importation of Gas Act, the Precious 
Metals Marking Act, the Weights and Measures Act, and the National Trade Mark 
and True Labelling Act. 


Commodity Standards.—On Nov. 26, 1949, Parliament passed the National Trade 
Mark and True Labelling Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 191) which provides a framework for the 
development of the National Standard and true labelling in order to circumvent public 
deception in advertising. In brief, the use of the National Standard is voluntary and 
compliance with commodity standards affects only those manufacturers who desire to use 
the national trade mark. In addition, where manufacturers descriptively label any com- 
modity or container, it must be labelled accurately to avoid public deception. The regu- 
lation applying to the labelling of fur garments, for example, has been established as a 
code of fair practice throughout the merchandising field. 


* Prepared by R. W. MacLean, Director, Standards Division, Department of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa. 
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Under the terms of the Precious Metals Marking Act, 1946 (R.S.C. 1952, c. 215) 
commodities composed of gold, silver, platinum or palladium may be marked with a 
quality mark describing accurately the quality of the metal. Where such mark is used, a 
trade mark registered in Canada, or for which application for registration has been made, 
must also be applied. Gold-plated or silver-plated articles may also be marked under 
certain conditions outlined in the Act. The inspection staff of the Standards Division is 
engaged in the examination of advertising matter, in verifying the quality of articles 
offered for sale, and in checking the marks applied. 


Weights and Measures.—The Weights and Measures Act (R.S.C. 1952, ¢. 292) 
prescribes the legal standards of weight and measure for use in Canada. The Act requires 
control of the type of all weighing and measuring devices used for commercial purposes and 
_ their periodic verification and surveillance directed towards the elimination of sales by 
short weight or short measure. The number of inspections made in the calendar year 
1957 was 469,119 compared with 478,103 in 1956. The more important inspections 
_ comprised the following: weighing machines including scales of all kinds, 227,827; measuring 
machines for liquids, 96,350; weights, 128,848; other measures, 16,094. Total expenditure 
was $966,157 in the year ended Mar. 31, 1958, compared with $849,102 in the previous 
fiscal year and total revenue $747,744 compared with $752,196. 


Electricity and Gas Inspection.—Responsibilities of the Standards Division under 
the Electricity Inspection Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 94) and the Gas Inspection Act (R.S.C. 1952, 
c. 129) comprise the testing and stamping of every electricity and gas meter used throughout 
Canada for billing purposes, the object being to ensure the correct measurement of all 
electricity and gas sold. Canada is divided into 21 districts for administration of the two 
Acts and staff numbers 185. During the year ended Mar. 31, 1958, 1,191,180 electricity 


and gas meters were tested as compared with 1,224,752 in the preceding year. Revenue 
derived from the testing amounted to $922,529 and expenditure to $920,338. 
1.—Electricity and Gas Meters in Use, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1949-58 
Gas Meters 
Electricity or 
tr par Manuf N ] P ] 
anufac- atura etroleum 
tured Gas Gas as Total 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Fe prc be ois sssg, ona, 2,972,725 600, 923 227, 393 4,006 832,325 
Rs ee OC ee 3, 188,013 606, 395 239, 448 3, 841 849, 688 
erent. Soret ilo 3,405,432 610,096 252,468 33 862, 602 
se Sarai en Ral enna 3,590, 422 609, 262 263, 130 68 872,465 
a hrc h coc ine ec os... 3,779,739 599, 140 277,248 1,270 877, 663 
55 TORU, Le. 10. 3,967,952 593, 698 298, 166 429 892, 297 
eee 4,175,534 420, 432 486, 768 536 907,736 
Sy ok ke ee 4,380, 889 416,338 507, 875 3,151 927,364 
ean 4,571,485 350, 558 599, 633 4, 843 955,034 
Mitts ree Aki em dyel Sin EL 4,748, 687 67,668 944, 183 4,569 1,016, 4202 


1 Newfoundland included from 1930. 2 Excludes acetylene meters included in previous years. 


The Exportation of Power and Fluids and Importation of Gas Act (3-4 Eliz. IT, c. 14) 
Was passed in 1955 to replace the Electricity and Fluid Exportation Act which came into 
force in 1907. Under its provisions, no electric energy or fluid, whether liquid or gaseous, 
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may be exported from Canada and no gas imported into Canada without a licence. Total 
exports of electric energy during the year ended Mar. 31, 1958, amounted to 4,809,850,411 
kwh. There were also exports of natural gas and ‘crude oil as well as imports of natural gas. 


Section 4.—Government Aid to Small Business 


The Small Business Branch of the Department of Trade and Commerce was estab- 
lished in November 1958 to provide liaison between the Government and small business, 
to study the problems of small business, and to advise the Government on measures that 
should be taken to meet them. More specifically, the functions of the Branch are as 
follows: (a) to act as a clearing house in referring inquiries of small business to the appro- 
priate departments of government—federal, provincial and municipal—and to other 
organizations and institutions; (b) to compile and distribute bulletins and reports on topics 


of general interest to small business, including information on government procurement; — 


(c) to assist smal] business, on request, in obtaining statistical, technical and other infor- 


mation on management, production and marketing problems; (d) to undertake studies ~ 


concerning small business, particularly for the guidance of the Government in developing 


new policies in this field, and as background material for dealing more effectively with 
the problems of small business; (e) to consult and co-operate with educational institutions, 


. 


representative business associations and other private organizations. 


Section 5.—Patents, Copyrights and Trade Marks* 


Letters patent are issued subject to the provisions of the Patent Act (R.S.C. 1952, 


c. 203), effective since 1935. Applications for protection relating to patents should be 
addressed to the Commissioner of Patents, Ottawa. 


9-Patents Applied for, Granted, ete., Years Ended Mar. 31, 1954-58 


Item 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 

ee ees ene eS Se eee 

Applications for patents.........+-+++s+ee+5: No. 18,565 19,448 21,048 21,762 22,200 
Patents granted .........-+-----+-sse2ser es 3 9,414 10, 282 11, 862 15,513 16,261 | 

Granted to Canadians..........--+++++: oe 606 570 652 761 772 

Caveats granted ........000 bebe e teres ee tees os 288 337 289 245 242 

ASSignMents oven 08 fade sais oe cin orien yee s: 13) 127 20,062 17,783 19,124 19,744 

Fees received, net... 2. <0. neces es eee $ 847, 874 1,086,278 1,234,810 1,405, 136 1,438,218 


The number of Canadian patents granted increased fairly steadily each year from 
4,522 at the beginning of the century to a peak of 16,261 in the year ended Mar. 31, 1958. 
Roughly, 72 p.c. of the patents granted were to residents of the United States, 10 p.c. to 
residents of the United Kingdom and other Commonwealth countries and 5 p.c. to residents 
of Canada. 


Printed copies of patents issued from Jan. 1, 1948, to date are available at a nominal — 


fee. The Canadian Patent Office Record gives a brief digest of each patent. 


Canadian and foreign patents may be consulted at the Patent Office Library. The 
Library has records of British patents and abridged specifications thereof from 1617 to 
date, and of United States patents from 1872 to date, as well as many patents, indexes, 
journals and reports from Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, India, Pakistan, France, 
Belgium, Austria, Norway, Mexico, Italy, Sweden, the Netherlands, Switzerland, Japan, 
Korea and Brazil. 


* The material relating to patents and copyrights was revised by J. W. T. Michel, Commissioner of Patents, 
ang ON relating to trade marks by J. P. McCaffrey, Registrar of Trade Marks, Department of the Secretary of 
tate, Ottawa. 
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Copyrights, Industrial Designs and Timber Marks.—Registration of copyright 
is governed by the Copyright Act (R.8.C. 1952, c. 55) in force since 1921. Applications for 
protection relating to copyrights should be addressed to the Commissioner of Patents, 
Ottawa. 


The Act sets out the qualifications for a copyright and its duration: “Copyrights shall 
subsist in Canada... in every original literary, dramatic, musical and artistic work, if 
the author was, at the date of the making of the work, a British subject, a citizen or subject 
of a foreign country which has adhered to the Berne Convention and the additional Protocol 
... or resident within Her Majesty’s Dominions. The term for which the copyright shall 

subsist shall, except as otherwise expressly provided by this Act, be the life of the author 
and a period of fifty years after his death.” 


Copyright protection is extended to records, perforated rolls, cinematographic films, 
and other contrivances by means of which a work may be mechanically performed. The 
intention of the Act is to enable Canadian authors to obtain full copyright protection in 
Canada, in all parts of the Commonwealth, in foreign countries of the Copyright Union 
and in the United States of America. 


Protection of industrial designs and of timber marks is afforded under the Trade Mark 
and Union Label Act and the Timber Marking Act. Registers of such designs and marks 
are kept by the Copyright Branch of the Patent Office and information regarding them 
is published in the Patent Office Record. 


3.—Copyrights, Industrial Designs and Timber Marks Registered, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1954-58 


Item 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
Eopyrights registered................«.... No 5,060 5, 193 5,151 5,099 5,052 
Industrial designs registered................ es 0 286 586 601 
Timber marks registered................... se 1 9 3 
ignments registered....:................ ie! 548 731 


617 796 7 
me received, fiet.....5............050... $ 21,181 21,324 21,747 21, 628 21,986 


Trade Marks.—The Trade Marks Office, a Branch of the Department of the Secretary 
of State, administers the Trade Marks Act (1-2 Eliz. II, e. 49) which covers all legislation 
concerning the registration and use of trade marks and supersedes from July 1, 1954, former 
legislation enacted under the Unfair Competition Act, the Industrial Design and Union 
Label Act and the Shop Cards Registration Act. All correspondence relating to an appli- 
_ cation for registration of a trade mark or for the use of a trade mark should be addressed 

to the Registrar of Trade Marks, Ottawa. 


A Trade Marks Journal is published weekly giving particulars of every registration 
of a trade mark and every registration of a registered user, as well as other advertisements. 
and rulings required under the Act. The required fee payable on application for regis- 
tration of a trade mark is $25 and for registration of a person as a registered user of a 
trade mark, $20. 


4.—Trade Marks Registered, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1954-58 


OO 
= NPS er a De 


Item 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
Trade marks registered.................... No 3, 832 Sold 2,911 3,508 3, 769 
Trade mark registrations ASSIDNEG 501 Fue Hi} 2,063 2,040 2, 652 1,858 3,078 
Trade mark registrations renewed... cs 1,963 2,812 2,035 2,002 3,434 
Certified copies prepared................. é 590 678 689 716 1,069 
Fees eR i ee ee | ON $ 159,191 222,029 326, 619 260,305 273, 558 


Se eee 


‘7 
x 
ny 
Ss 
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Section 6.—Subventions and Bounties on Coal* 


The major problem of the Canadian coal mining industry arises from the fact that 
its fields are situated far distant from the main consuming markets of the Provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec while these markets lie in close proximity to the bituminous and 
anthracite fields of the United States. Transportation subventions, which have been 
maintained in varying degree during the past 30 years, were designed to further the move- 
ment of Canadian coals to some portions of central Canada by equalizing as far as possible 
the laid-down costs of Canadian coals with imported coals. Subventions have been regu- 
lated by Orders in Council; it has not been considered practicable to fix the assistance by 
statute because of frequent changes in the competitive situation. 


5.—Expenditure for Coal Subventions, by Province, 1953-57 


Province 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 

a nag ae eet cies ese et ee ei Sa 8 ee ee 
Noval Scotiatacuindasuelsscre serio eaters ton 1,874,410 | 2,561,321 2,588,400 | 2,543,302 2,372,678 
$ 6,101,714 8, 790, 557 8,355, 623 6, 962, 694 7,087,994 

New Brunswick..........5- cu. see ence eee ton 8,981 58,036 33, 108 21,359 47,769 
$ 7,853 141,518 55,925 42,214 82,770 

Saskatchowall.s unto. huis ees cee ton 187,118 256,597 259,518 247, 814 320,500 
$ 161,439 218,341 222,454 215,407 282,718 

Alberta and eastern British Columbia.....-. ton 606, 749 998, 558 730,905 782, 228 440,174 
$ 946, 638 2,982,347 | 2,058,942 2,375,295 1,401, 767 

British Columbia bunker and export........ ton 1,592 709 219 1, 290 40, 560 
$ 1,194 532 164 12217 87, 004 

MotalSe acer ee eee ton | 2,678,850 | 3,875,221 3,612,150 | 3,595,993 3,221,681 

$ 7,218,828 | 12,133,290 | 10,693, 108 | 9,596,827 8, 942,253 


The Canadian Coal Equality Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 34), which implemented one of the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission on Maritime Claims (1926), is designed to 
assist the Nova Scotia steel industry and only incidentally affects coal. It provides for 
the payment of 49.5 cents per ton on bituminous coal mined in Canada and converted into 
coke to be used in the Canadian manufacture of iron and steel. Bounties paid under this 
authority for the years 1953-57 were as follows:— 


Item 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
Quantity oc eens teewes «po EM Sie Shes ton 773,102 492,196 603, 134 654, 620 765, 352 
INTNOUD Garret cessor tecieis ora ieioonr sek $ 382,685 243, 637 298, 551 324, 037 378, 849 


Section 7.—Control and Sale of Alcoholic Beverages 


The retail sale of alcoholic beverages in Canada is controlled by provincial and terri- 
torial government liquor control authorities. Alcoholic beverages are sold directly by 
most of these liquor control authorities to the consumer or to licensees for resale. However, 

* Revised by G. W. McCracken, Administrative Officer, Dominion Coal Board, Ottawa. Additional infor- 


mation on subventions and bounties, summarized from the Report of the Royal Commission on Coal, 1946, is given 
in the 1947 Year Book, pp. 770-771. 


a! 
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in some provinces beer and wine are sold directly by breweries and wineries to consumers 
or to licensees for resale. During the year ended Mar. 31, 1957, provincial government 
liquor control authorities operated 730 retail stores. 


Table 6 shows revenue from administration of liquor control by provincial and terri- 
torial governments. Details are given in DBS report, The Control and Sale of Alcoholic 
Beverages in Canada. 


6.—Provincial Revenue from Administration of Liquor Control, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1956 
and 1957 


Norr.—Figures include revenue collected directly by the provincial and territorial governments as well as 
revenue of the liquor authorities, but exclude revenue resulting from a general retail sales tax on alcoholic beverages 
imposed by five provinces. 


: Fines Commission 
Year and Province tet Income Sales prs and on General Total 
or Territory Sales! Tax P ieee 52 Confis- Sales Tax a 
‘ cations? Collections 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1956 

mewroundland'. 20: .eich). ecco’. 1,979,476 oss 1, 244, 8483 20,065 3,566 3,247,955 
Prince Edward Island ......... 880,369 275,550 29,760 14, 522 Aon 1, 200, 201 
URI OCOLMAT set tk et! 10, 247, 881 ae 281,519 58,391 Bae 10,587,791 
iNew Brunswick ss. ¢.:.0....cc.% 7,017,419 ee 14, 848 22,092 iW 7a 7,072,090 
|| AUe 0S) Chain aape Aig: a A oe 25,047,090 1,723,043 | 12,510,689 223 , 144 35,334 39, 539,300 
PORBATIO Se. rk tr sh 48. 4: 38, 559, 862 ee 15,026,761 108,380 sis 53, 695,003 
Meebo a s ce wre 6) hi, See 6, 565, 402 2,185,918 83, 210 ee 8, 834, 530 
PMS KALCHEWAN Sod oie c cco 10,085,031 53,328 76,513 44,249 10, 259, 121 
EOE cree al ea gi aie 15,085, 287 973,195 201,449 le 16, 259, 931 
British: Collimbiaessee. f.:.48. 22,373, 721 six 358,048 AR 87,306 22,819,075 
Maukon “Herritory., oo. iicc. btw ox 774, 2874 74,111 UeDOd 5,212 ce 861, 147 
Northwest Territories.......... 363, 691 : 23 , 467 555 387,713 

Canada, 1956...........| 138,979,516 2,072,704 | 32,709,918 813,533 188,186 || 174,763,857 

1957 

Iewioundlands. «....2.c0c..<:.. 2,279,915 RAE Ipo2ae22® 18,939 3,900 3, 828,076 
Prince Edward Island.......... 886, 250 273,182 27,396 13,519 a 1, 200, 347 
Move ocotiae. flan. seeee oe. 10,597,966 eM 293, 187 53, 245 ate 10,944,398 
New Brunswick................ 7,809,575 ae 17,969 24,100 18,783 7,370, 427 
NEL GG Biter Age lela eee 28, 147, 656 1, 838,010 | 12,872..778 198, 782 22, 850 43,080,576 
RT See en ee es 43,304, 705 wee 15,007,779 153,195 ae 58, 465, 679 
BAMEGODA. denies. a4... 2S 2k s.. 7,469, 550 2,105,006 84, 486 “st 9,659,042 
BraicpGhewalls Gh...) 2M othe.. 11,044,955 56,331 103 , 826 47,506 11, 252,618 
ets. FART oe 16,597,799 1,022,955 260, 684 aaa 17, 881, 438 
Brivsh Columbia,.....:........ 24, 800,366 : 402,305 +2 95,154 25,297,825 
acon. Territory... ............ 730, 821 oles 7,219 6,309 sa 817,462 
Northwest Territories.......... 438.827 ‘ 6,303 ao 445,130 

Canada, 1957........... 153, 608,385 2,184,805 | 33,344,550 917,085 188,193 || 190,243,018 


2 Before 


1 After provision for depreciation on fixed assets or for capital expenditure met out of operating income. 
deducting any payments to municipalities out of liquor control authority revenue. 3 Includes $1,164,235 in 
1956 and $1,444,587 in 1957 commission on beer sold direct from local provincial breweries to the public through 
licensed outlets under controlled prices. 4 Includes $30,720 applicable to previous year as a result of change 
in inventory valuation as at Mar. 31, 1955. 


Specified revenue of the Government of Canada from alcoholic beverages comprising 
excise duties, excise taxes, customs duties and certain fees and licences in that connection 
are shown in Table 7. Federal Government revenues from the general sales tax on alcoholic 
beverages are not available. 
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7.—Specified Revenue of the Federal Government from Alcoholic Beverages, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1953-57 


Nore.—Figures exclude revenue from the 10-p.c. general sales tax which is not available by commodities. 


Nature of Levy 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
$ $ $ $ $ 
On:Spirits 46620) ass eae 94,186,9631| 97,255,877 99,578,038 | 104,546,463 114,779, 730 
Exciseduty2 see ee eee eee 41,058,349 49, 503, 239 56, 281,510 61,170,329 70,341, 062 
hiGGNCES ...5. cas SO eae ee 7,750 , 500 8,000 , 500 7,750 
Lh cay Soyer GWEN AE pes nti Somidhcld Gla 8 52,373, 987 47,745, 138 43, 288, 528 43,369, 634 44,430,918 
On Malt and Malt Products......... 85,996, 795 83, 656,336 73,948, 851 80, 880, 028 83, 221, 030 
Excise duty on— 
B@CPracis c micclnow serene on aves 5, 294, 283 3 4,799,8233|  72,676,2824) 80,742,806 83,077,741 
Mia teria o aeteniine sea ctareneleta aan 80, 584, 283 78, 733, 288 1,151,0324 See 4 
Beerilicence acerca 3, 600 3,350 3,450 3,500 3, 750 
Import duty on beer............... 114, 629 119,875 118, 088 133, 722 139, 539 
On. Wine. 2.8: see > Seas: 3,095,441 3, 216, 033 3,435,853 3,643,584 3,881,292 
MXCIS@;bAXCS ac) acsulacteees SAO ee 2,215, 540 2, 230, 673 2,354, 267 2,485, 760 2,618,324 
IhacheyorunreWunizy eee enone sesaeoes 879,901 985,360 1,081, 586 1,157,824 1, 262,968 
Totals. ieee 183,279,199 | 184,128,246 | 176,962,742 | 189,070,075 201, 882, 052 
1 Includes $746,877 validation fees, discontinued after 1953. 2 Collections on liquor imported for blending 
purposes are included with import duty. 3 Other than malt beer. 4 Excise duty on malt abolished 


Apr. 7, 1954. 


Value of Sales of Alcoholic Beverages.—The figures in Table 8 do not always 
represent the final retail selling price of alcoholic beverages to the consumer because, 
when sold to licensees, only the selling price to the licensee is known. 


8.—Value of Sales of Alcoholic Beverages, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1956 and 1957 


ee SE 588888 EEE 


Spirits Wines Beer Total 

Province or Territory © |——————_ || -—_—_——————__ ———__ Or 

1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 

$’000 $’000 $000 $000 $000 $’000 $000 $000 
Newfoundland............ 4,345 4,868 373 382 8, 485 9,038 13, 203 14, 288 
Prince Edward Island..... 1,956 1,952 158 158 917 894 3,031 3,004 
INGVanSCOtlAame rem eenee er 13,699 14, 644 2,343 2,442 11, 893 12,174 27,935 29, 260 
New Brunswick........... 9,396 10, 169 eau 1,662 8, 602 9,072 19, 709 20, 903 
Quebect 4... cspenee ear a 67,058 74,019 10,377 11,350 94,086 96, 492 iWAL bya 181, 861 
Ontarionee a weet noe 115, 447 127, 299 13,318 14, 603 149, 920 150,941 278, 685 292, 843 
Manitobane mak ta eee ee 14, 423 16,189 1,607 1,782 21,383 22, 638 37,413 40, 609 
Saskatchewan... s0.se es 1s 13, 443 15,057 1,913 1,957 19,617 20, 752 34,973 37, 766 
Alberta tence ee eees: 25, 780 28, 295 2,255 2,274 26, 735 28,415 54,770 8,984 
British Columbia......... 44,668 48,390 3,653 3,806 31,076 36,005 79,397 88, 201 
VWiurkow as ee ee oe 1,060 1,019 72 70 858 906 1,990 1,995 
Northwest Territories..... 558 704 43 49 349 362 950 Mel: 
Ganadaynnc eee $11,833 | 342,605 37,823 40,535 | 373,921 | 387,689 || 723,577 770,829 


PART III.—BANKRUPTCIES AND COMMERCIAL 
FAILURES 


The two Sections of this Part, although closely related as far as subject matter is 
concerned, cover different aspects of the field of bankruptcies and commercial failures; 
thus the statistics presented in each Section are not comparable with those given in the 
other Section. 


Section 1 is limited to the supervision, by the Superintendent of Bankruptcy, of the 
administration of bankrupt estates under the Bankruptcy Act (including the Farmers’ 
Creditors Arrangement Act). This Section, however, gives definite information on the 
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amounts realized from the assets as established by debtors and indicates that values 
actually paid to creditors are invariably very much lower than such estimates alone would 
imply. It can therefore be assumed that this applies in even greater degree to the more 
extended fields covered in Section 2. 


Section 2 is limited to bankruptcies and insolvencies made under federal legislation 
(the Bankruptcy Act and the Winding-Up Act) but does not include failures, sales or 
seizures carried out apart from such federal legislation. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
coverage has been revised back to January 1955 to include business failures only (see p. 948). 
_ The figures of assets and liabilities are estimates made by the debtor and, because they are 
not made uniformly, should be accepted with reservations. 


Previous editions of the Year Book contained a third statistical Section dealing with 
bankruptcy and commercial failures compiled by Dun and Bradstreet, Inc., a mercantile 
agency interested primarily in credit information. Because this agency was the only 
source of figures of commercial failures between the years 1875 and 1919, its statistics have 
an added value since they present a historical series from 1915, although the basis of 
classification was changed after 1933. The latest information from this source appears 
in the 1957-58 edition of the Year Book at pp. 984-986. 


Section 1.—Administration of Bankrupt Estates* 


Federal insolvency legislation now comprises the Bankruptcy Act 1949 (R.S.C. 1952, 
c. 14), the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act 1943 (R.S.C. 1952, c. 111), the Companies’ 
Creditors Arrangement Act and to some extent the Winding-Up Act. The two Arrangement 
Acts are designed to avert failure and the statistics in this Section and in Section 2 therefore 
do not include proposals or arrangements under these Acts. When such proposals or 
arrangements are rejected by the creditors or fail in their purpose, the proceedings may 
then come under the Bankruptcy Act, the bankruptcy provisions of the Farmers’ Creditors 
Arrangement Act or, in certain circumstances, the Winding-Up Act. There are no pro- 
visions in the Companies’ Creditors Arrangement Act for the liquidation or winding-up 
of insolvent companies. 


* Prepared by the Superintendent of Bankruptcy, Ottawa. Early bankruptcy and insolvency legislation is 
reviewed in the 1952-53 Year Book, pp. 914-915. 


1.—Assets, Liabilities, Assets Realized and Cost of Administration under the 
Bankruptcy Act, by Province, 1957 


BANKRUPTCIES UNDER GENERAL PRovISIONS or THE AcT! 


Province Fctatas Assets Liabilities Total Cost of Paid 
Glaasd Estimated | Estimated | Realiza- Adminis- to 
is by Debtors | by Debtors tion tration Creditors 
No $ $ $ $ $ 

Beewroendland.,......26sesescc0 wee es 6 145,349 237,116 47,606 16, 238 31,368 

Prince Edward Island.............. — _ — — — -— 
MAAR Se oe 14 575,996 | 1,335,841 90, 640 25,747 64, 893 
Rew Brunswick. 02.2...) 055... 15 126,905 243,771 21, 832 7,421 14,411 
NID DOR 66, ne 1,562 | 11,270,426 | 22,815,636 | 3,158,488 | 1,267,724 1,890, 764 
Ellen al ne lat nth a als ae te 505 | 7,889,824 | 15,651,449 | 1,833,820 612,505 127TR 315 
PAE OD A ee Ricca elite. aaaee 24 242, 887 618,187 79, 646 23, 302 56,344 
BakAbchowan... 0. lois cles 37 894,349 | 1,183,020 137,397 38, 641 98, 756 
ea ee 28 1,402, 459 2,008, 782 404, 199 72,284 331,915 
Mrbish Columbia..............::.:. 64 | 1,540,162 | 2,400,684 364,477 100, 870 263 , 607 
OURS tes pote ot es = 2,255 | 24,088,357 | 46,494,486 | 6,138,105 | 2,164,732 3,973,3732 
1 Includes summary administration provisions of the Bankruptcy Act. 2Jn addition to the amount 


paid to creditors by the trustee, secured creditors realized direct from their security approximately $9,916,882. 
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1.—Assets, Liabilities, Assets Realized and Cost of Administration under the 
Bankruptcy Act, by Province, 1957—concluded 


PROPOSALS UNDER SEcTION 27(1) (a) OF THE AcT 


Province 
Proposals Unsecured Liabilities as Paid to 
Completed Estimated by Debtors Unsecured Creditors 
No. $ $ 
INGA OMIT EN TG eee Be So Rebles Owes sae 3 92,367 42,934 
Prince Hdward Island: >...-......-. 2 20,416 7,054 
INOWASCOULEEee hires Se eee tee — — — 
INewebrinsiwic easier tel ae 3 83, 755 19,145 
QU WeC Erin steiner acer 56 1,432,514 422,009 
ONEATIO SET. ls ce eG eer EE a7 764, 649 322,058 
ManttoDaseace tue he oe ree —_ — — 
Saskatehewanernd:uemecee. nee — _— — 
Albertarn sbeebs ecto a eds aevdeee —_— nas = 
British Columbiaurscestea eee — — — 
Potals i ccsdeoos 81 2,393, 701 813, 200 


Section 2.—Returns under the Bankruptcy and Winding-Up 
Acts as compiled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


The statistics concerning bankruptcies and insolvencies published by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics cover only the failures coming under federal legislation, i.e., the Bank- 
ruptcy Act and the Winding-Up Act. Certain documents relating to estates administered 
under these Acts have, since July 1920, been forwarded to the Dominion Statistician for 
statistical analysis. The Bankruptcy Act of 1949 altered the administration of bank- 
ruptcies by providing for proposals from insolvent persons. Since July 1950, agreements 
made under this method have not been included with the statistics of bankruptcy, so 
that subsequent figures are not strictly comparable with those for previous years. In 
Table 2 the number of proposals for recent years is shown so as to give a general impression 
of the trend. 


Recently, a major revision has been made in the compilation and presentation of 
commercial failures statistics by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Previously, although 
these statistics covered only failures coming under federal legislation, they included assign- 
ments of individuals. The coverage of the revised series has been limited to business 
failures only, excluding failures of individuals such as wage-earners, salesmen and executive 
personnel. This revision was extended back to January 1955. 


Failures of wage-earners (which are not classed as commercial failures in the revised 
DBS statistics) rose substantially to 1,320 in 1957 as compared with 974 in 1956. Most of 
the wage-earner failures occurred in Quebec in both years, the total for that province in 
1957 being 1,245. 


In Table 2, bankruptcies and insolvencies for the year 1955 are given on both the 
old and the new bases, so as to show the extent to which the series has been altered. This 
practice is also followed in Tables 3 and 4. 


The disparity in the number of cases closed in 1956 as compared with 1955 results 
from the fact that a change in the policy previously applied was made with effect from 
Jan. 1, 1956. Instead of considering, as heretofore, an estate closed upon the receipt of 
the trustees’ final statement, the matter was considered as remaining under administration 
until discharge was granted by the court. 
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Two estates were reported during 1957 under the provisions of the Farmers’ Creditors 
Arrangement Act. Of the cases under administration at the beginning of the year, three 
were completed in 1957. 


2.—Bankruptcies and Insolvencies under Federal Legislation, by Province, 1948-57 


a Nore.—Figures from 1923 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1941 
edition. 


Year Seni | Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. || Total 
No No No No No No No No 
OLS ee Ole ee a or 23 613 116 8 4 8 41 813 
ope agua Tada eee i Sola 19 827 131 16 5 le 55 | 1,066 
BENE dre texas es eh. hun cote, 48 967 186 16 9 16 61 1,303 
as SER RODD pn eae, 44 1,022 227 15 13 14 64 1,399 
ee ew ee ate 7 40 1, 167 220 13 8 13 48 |} 1,509 
ahaha: Sep SS mae a 30 1,221 255 27 19 33 72 1, 657 
SS cee Bepeeeaae 45 1, 645 414 27 30 44 73 || 2,278 
ESS ee Sree an 37 1,789 436 27 39 44 76 | 2,448 
SS See ae ae eee ee 36 1,180 406 27 37 42 67 | 1,795 
in ew ae A ea aa ee 6 2 a 37 1, 265 507 23 34 41 60" 1,967r 
reste le Fist 51 ond 640 26 34 62 58 || 2,198 
Proposals— 
tl re ais 2 66 a 1 — — 3 79 
ebay eaarroas. thw obi poe, 4 160 8 — —_— _ 4 176 
ae 1 172 15 — — — 3 191 
ES an ones ea —_ 158 9 2 _— 1 1 171 
ee ee Gea, h 1 416 29 4 1 1 4 456 
ES ee 7 466 36 2 1 1 5 518 
Ee ee ee 9 738 49 2 — _— 14 812 
nA S90 ne 2 4 479 38 1 1 1 10 534 
1 Newfoundland included from 1950. ? New series not strictly comparable with previous figures; see 

text on p. 948. 


3.—Bankruptcies and Insolvencies under Federal Legislation, by Branch of 
Business, 1948-57 


4 Nortg.—Figures from 1924 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1942 
edition. 


| 


: Transpor- * 
} orestry, Manu} Con. tation, “inance Not 
Year grt. F mae Mining fac- struc- tourer Trade ae dh Service| Classi- |} Total 
Trapping turing tion and Utilities fied 
Storage 
No No No No No No. No No No No No 
1948..... 9 4 3 188 77 30 289 4 144 65 813 
1949..... 8 10 10 232 94 46 374 19 203 70 1,066 
1959!. 24 7 5 257 97 40 502 20 273 78 1,303 
ae 20 8 8 269 126 42 570 27 255 74 1,399 
HOD2.... 42 2 if 305 114 45 569 32 279 114 1,509 
BYDS:.... 37 6 10 359 124 52 650 30 286 103 1,657 
wo54 .... 48 Wg 15 416 135 67 973 4] 408 158 2,278 
Spd... . 52 8 8 305 287 116 882 44 454 292 2,448 
19552... 59 3 4 290 309 68 ‘hie 14 250 26 1,795 
1956..... 45 10 3 3426 ath 83 782° 28 246° 53° 1,967" 
ly 49 14 15 364 372 99 915 38 247 85 2,198 
1 Newfoundland included from 1950. 2 New series not strictly comparable with previous years; see text 
. 948. 


on p 948 


dita 
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4.—Estimated Liabilities of Bankruptcies and Insolvencies, 1948-57 


patiantic, | Quebec | Ontario Bene en, | Total 
$'000 $7000 | — $7000 $000 $'000 $7000 
331 10, 622 2,728 431 1,612 15,724 
189 12, 842 5, 222 1,117 1,985 21,356 
1,211 16,065 4,700 1,127 1,769 24,872 
947 15,958 5,919 729 2,359 25,912 
831 20, 249 6, 653 621 1,304 29, 658 
1,692 18, 022 8,270 2, 841 1,993 32, 818 
1,029 30, 825 15,036 | . 4,675 1,577 53, 142 
1,855 33,927 16,324 4,196 2, 837 59,138 
2,248 28, 746 16,299 3,939 2, 548 53,776 
2,049 32,704" | 21, 842° 5, 223" 2,437: || 64, 254r 
1,470 30,416 30,551 5,171 2,442 70,051 


1 Newfoundland included from 1950. 2 New series not strictly comparable with previous years; see text — 


on p. 948. 


5.—Bankruptcies and Insolvencies by Industries and Economic Areas 1957, with 
Totals and Liabilities for 1956 and 1957 


1957 
Total 
oy le tlie ein Loe tard aa ak tA 
Totals Liabilities 
Industry Ate 
iaatic Ole: On Prairie | British 
Pro- bec tario ate Co 
vinces 1957 1956 1957 1956 
ee ee ee eS el ee 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. $’000 $7000 
Agriculture..............--+++05: 1 44 3 1 3 49 45 937 597 
Forestry, Fishing and Trapping _— 11 3 —_ — 14 10 556 1990 
Mining 008.5004 cree — 5 6 3 3 15 3 || 3,455 81 
Manufacturing.................- 5 241 102 9 q 364 341 || 13,072 | 15,078 
Foods and beverages........--- 1 20 11 — — 39 ay 1,181 1,466 
MM OXtlles aeeaonc ne aoe kate oie mrsteke — 2 3 _ — 5 2 347 57 
Gléthineseeen ose eee — 25 9 — — 34 42 || 1,316 1,054 
Wood products............+52-- 1 41 19 2 4 67 49 || 8,475 2,922 
Paper products and printing 
iMGUStTIESS A a. eee eee _ 19 7 — = 26 27 724 775 
Tron and steel and transportation 
equipments): 4i.ceme 7.5) eke § 1 76 30 5 2 114 110 || 3,949 3,472 
Electrical apparatus and non- 
forrousanetalsumieniaate ee: 2 12 9 — — 23 34 608 3,418 
Chemical products.............. — 2 1 — — 3 2 95 3 
Other industries..............-- — 37 13 2 1 53 SOc melnare 1,877 
Construction................---- 4 185 136 35 12 372 375 || 17,126 | 16,772 
General contractors........-.--- 2 106 75 12 7 202 187 || 12,693 | 10,457 
Special trade contractors.......- 2 79 61 23 5 170 188 || 4,432 6,314 
Transportation, Communica- 
tions and Storage........... 1 68 24 4 2 99 83 ll 1,430 1,035 
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5.—Bankruptcies and Insolvencies by Industries and Economic Areas 1957, with 
Totals and Liabilities for 1956 and 1957—concluded 


1957 
ee ee et Tee fs Total 
Totals Liabilities 
Industry Heth Que. | On. | Prairie | British 
Pro- bee tario par a rag 
Winees vinces ia 
1957 1956 1957 1956 
Se eqeece ele | a SR EE SE I Sete ot See SSE S: 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. $000 $000 

REID Aa Pe. PRES, EG are 33 524 282 51 25 915 781 || 23,450 | 20,453 
1 NEC ae ik alan aa 10 110 40 3 2 165 174 3,279 3,047 
General merchandise We 25 4 8 — 39 60 612 1,509 
Automotive products 3 22 19 4 1 49 40 | 1,800 1,679 
muung stations................. 1 32 15 3 1 52 25 760 203 
Pamthing 5 aes vo it 5 71 42 12 6 136 93 2,757 MICA" 
| EEN ath teri nl aaa 1 7 8 —_ 1 ile? 8 342 226 
Hardwareand building materials 2 37 21 4 3 67 57 || 2,404 1, 826 
Furniture, appliances and radios. 5 59 59 4 4 131 125 || 4,602 5, 504 
Bumers, eed. or telinal) Tarn — 5 4 —_— —_ 8) 15 280 286 
ee i _ 2 1 —_ 1 4 13 122 230 
MMGUerYY. | Naka 1 11 iil 1 1 25 15 583 272 
BED SAMY. C1. Stun F BSvE ick ead 3 143 58 12 5 221 156 || 5,909 4,297 
Finance and Public Utilities. ___ 1 22 11 3 1 38 28 || 3,212 1,042 
ice es alan “lh lng ail late 3 187 44 W) 1 247 244 4,686 4,951 
Meany.) 5... — 11 — — — 11 16 70 907 
mecreational.................... 1 9 6 1 — 17 15 378 592 
NIE 5 he ee een —_— 17 8 _— 1 26 23 629 766 
ETS Aaa lana a meme 2 150 OB 8 _ 193 190 3, 609 2,686 
Not Classified................... 3 43 26 7 6 85 56 25127 1,030 


ee ae a ec |e nn es ee a ees See 


MOtSIS el dasa de. mrrtses ..< 51 | 1,327 640 122 58 | 2,198 | 1,966 || 70,051 61, 230 
Naa a Ee? See eee OOR GL eat 


PART IV.—PRICES* 


Section 1.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices 


The term ‘wholesale prices” refers in this Part to sales transactions that occur below 
the retail level; it has more of a connotation of bulk purchase than of any homogeneous 
level of distribution. Ingredients for the general wholesale price index are obtained 
mainly from manufacturers but include prices from wholesalers proper, assemblers of 
primary products, agents and the other types of commercial enterprises who trade in 
commodities of a type or in quantities characteristic of primary marketing functions. 
Wholesale price indexes are grouped according to a commodity classification scheme based 
on chief component material similarities. In addition, indexes classified according to 
degree of manufacture are available. For the latter, however, because significant groups 
of manufactured products are not directly included, tabulations are not attempted on 
narrower bases than “Raw and Partly Manufactured” and “Fully and Chiefly Manu- 
factured” commodity groups. Wholesale price indexes are regularly released in the 
DBS monthly publication Prices and Price Indexes which contains related current series 
on retail and security prices. Volume 23 of that publication is a historical summary 
reaching back to the year 1867 for some series and, together with DBS Reference Paper 
No. 24, Wholesale Prices Indexes 1 930-1950, contains an explanation of index construction 
and meaning. 


The number and identity of commodities contained in the index has been virtually 
fixed since 1951 when the index was placed on a 1935-39 base. Commodities were included 
either because they bulked large in total marketings at that time or because they were 


* Revised in the Prices Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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considered reliable indicators of price change for commodity groups that did. Price 
movements displayed by the commodities priced are combined in such a way that they 
influence composite indexes in the proportions of total marketings including imports and 
exports during the base period. 


General wholesale price indexes have been calculated by most countries for many 
years but the question “What does a general wholesale price index measure?” cannot be 


given a precise answer. A retail price index can be identified with consumer expenditure, | 


but a general wholesale index covers a much wider range; yet it is not a measure of the 
purchasing power of money since it does not include prices of land, labour, securities or 
services, except in so far as prices of these things enter into commodity prices. As a con- 
ventional summary figure its use has tended toward a reference level against which to 


observe the behaviour of particular price groups such as farm products, raw materials — 
and building materials. Thus, special wholesale groupings and commodity price relatives — 


are now considered to be of greater importance than the general index itself. 


Component indexes and individual price series have numerous uses. One of the most 


important is in escalator contracts which contain a price adjustment clause. Other major 
uses include: studies of replacement and construction costs in investment projects; analysis 
of price movements of both individual items and commodity groups in relation to purchases 
and sales; industrial planning and market analysis; valuation for tax purposes and inventory 
analysis; and studies in changes of physical volume. They are also used by business firms 
abroad in connection with sales and purchases in Canada. 


The general wholesale index moved up 3.2 points or 1.4 p.c. during 1958 after falling 


and rising uncertainly over the year from 226.1 in December 1957 to 229.3 a year later. 
Thus it reached a point practically unchanged from January 1957 when it stood at 229.2. 
From the first of 1957 a downward tendency persisted, despite some short-lived gains in 
early 1958, until the autumn of that year when the index rose from 227.2 in October to 
229.3 at the end of the year. 


Of the five major groups showing increases during 1958, the animal products group 
recorded the most significant gain. Higher prices for livestock, steers, fresh meats and 
cured meats caused this index to rise sharply from 240.1 in January to 259.8 in May. 
Prices fell off between May and October but losses were. largely recovered at the close of 
the year. The non-ferrous metals group, which dropped more than 26 points in the course 


of a steady decline throughout 1957 and the first seven months of 1958, regained almost © 


ten points in the last half of the year rising from 163.0 to 172.7. Higher prices for copper, 
tin and zinc were the main contributors. The iron and its products group remained 
virtually unchanged between January and October, when higher prices for scrap iron and 
steel moved the index to a point{about 1 p.c. above that of December 1957. The chemical 
products group increased also, moving gradually about I p.c. over the year, and in December 
stood at 184.5 the highest point it has reached since March 1952. Vegetable products 
varied within narrow limits during the year, ending up at 197.9 in December 1958, less than 
1 p.c. higher than December 1957. 


Lower prices for raw wool and raw cotton contributed substantially to a further | 


downward movement in the textile products group, which bad been declining steadily 


with few exceptions since August 1957 after having risen from 234.3 to 237.8 between 


January and July 1957. Asa result, the December 1958 index of 227.0 was 3.8 p.c. below 
the previous year’s average of 236.0. Non-metallic minerals moved lower between March 
and April but remained fairly steady in the remaining months and ended the year about 
1 p.c. below the previous December index. The wood products group, recovering from 


lower prices experienced in mid-year, reached a level of 298.5 in December, only slightly © 


lower than the 1957 average of 299.4. 
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i.—Annual Index Numbers of Wholesale Price Groups 1949-58, and Monthly Indexes 
1957 and 1958 


(1935-39= 100) 


feneral Raw and | Fully and 


Whole- Partly Chiefly tadees Canadian Farm Products! 


Year and Month ss Manu- Manu- trial 
In ae factured | factured | Materials 

Goods | Goods Field | Animal | Total 

US oe Se a eee eee ee 198.3 197.1 199.2 218.0 191.9 265.4 228.7 
ER te tarred Coes oy 2112 212.8 211.0 244.6 191.9 281.4 236.7 
BL Pea ae. OA SNES! ok oben ce dey. Bel «cp, 240.2 237.9 242.4 296.1 200.4 336.9 268.6 
[MR ee ea gatas Sanne Se peor a 226.0 218.7 230.7 252.6 223.0 211.0 250.2 
LN eg A a eee ee 220.7 207.0 228.8 PRES 179.4 263.8 221.6 
ODE) Sh la ete ela ear ea 217.0 204.8 224.2 IVES I 170.9 256.2 213.6 
PTL. SIE” ec eee a 218.9 209.7 224.5 236.0 180.1 245.1 212.6 
ME ee sccmncdnie contra dhoncoboeaies hort nteies 220.0 215.8 231.5 248.2 181.6 246.9 214.2 
TET? IRA tiie Anta okey CIR “dan 227.4 209.4 237.9 240.3 169.2 258.0 213.6 
LOSS oe ek ee eee ton Sener a 227.8 209.3 238.3 229.8 166.3 274.5 220.4 

1957 
PCHRD Wate RA sce ch ont; See es 229.2 217.8 236.3 251.1 17705 2DlaS 217.4 
LUCE aye = Gp BM ne oe ee 2282 214.9 23655 248.4 Val 259.0 215.8 
DS Fp ae ee ae Dene 228.4 212.5 237.8 247.0 L7Ae5 253.4 212.4 
“NT fee al Saeed ei 228.5 Zi Lad 238.4 246.2 171.3 Om 2132 
“LASTS GAO et ae eran Te 228.0 209.6 238.9 242.2 168.8 255.3 212.0 
TULF UE, Saeco Sei? Se gs erie ema ss 228.1 209.8 238.9 240.6 165.9 262.2 214.0 
“| NS es Be, Sa ene gin Sa 228.2 209.2 239.5 239.8 166.5 270.2 218.3 
eOEOSE eae ie ete 227.6 207.9 239.2 238.6 167.2 271.3 219.2 
2 DAEs ea ae a) ee One a 227.0 206.9 238.8 236.8 166.6 263.8 215.2 
BTGbenss tel .c! & ae. bedshea.o.. 225.0 203.6 Pw. 232.5 166.2 248.6 207.4 
PiavOM Der cre. otk ose oleae tad. ols 224.1 203.3 236.1 228.9 167.7 245.7 206.7 
Bracem per eee nck ok Des ol te. be Ee, 226.1 206.0 237.2 231.8 168.7 253.7 211-2 
1958 

Edi gar Sk, cea. ac Sater. 4) 227.0 207.8 237.9 Fab Ses 171.0 259.6 215.3 
PESIORUAD Ye ak. Ee deity sce: 227.8 209.3 238.2 Do liid 173.0 268.4 220.7 
ONG Ree, Steet ae 9h ee ae 228.3 210.6 PEAS 30 7a 181.7 272.9 Wiles 
CERTAON Bien eg 9 SL Saas dela i ta 228.1 209.9 238.6 227.9 178.9 279.9 229.4 
CE: a eed ne ee Se 228.3 210.6 238.5 226.7 172 288.3 229.8 
TSE a Rey ties nee Pare ee 227.6 209.4 238.0 227.3 169.1 286.4 227.7 
oy J RR ee ee 22733 208.7 237.8 229.4 172.6 219.3 226.0 
TES olga ee I i a a ena a ae 227.0 207.5 238.0 229.1 156.5 Ry hs 215.9 
PEPOMDereee. ke ates. ace ree o 227.4 207.8 238.4 228.3 155.2 266.9 Pt lee 
a DONs ae | ks. Sot. daskcink. ... 221.2 207.8 238.1 228.2 154.3 269.3 211.8 
BUOMOMDET 26 ch os Cosh. ocde ce. basa Le 228.8 211.4 238.7 233.1 155.2 269.1 21224 
Braco bor E26... Mest. ca onk. 229.3 213 239.4 233.8 156.6 278.7 217.6 


1 Wheat prices used in this index are Canadian Wheat Board buying prices for Nos. 1, 2 and 3 Manitoba Northern 
at Fort William-Port Arthur. The initial payment is first used and the index revised as further payments are 
announced. Between August 1945 and July 1950 the price included for No. 1 Manitoba Northern was $1.83 per bushel. 
For subsequent crop years the price was as follows: 1950-51, $1.85; 1951-52, $1.83; 1952-53, $1.82; 1953-54, $1.56; 1954-55, 
$1.65; 1955-56, $1.61; 1956-57, $1.586; and 1957-58, $1.619. Tor the crop year 1958-59, the index is based on an initial 
payment price of $1.40. Western oats and barley were brought under control of the Canadian Wheat Board on Aug. 1, 
1949. Since then prices used for the Canadian farm products index have been initial payments to farmers, with 
participation payments included whenever announced. 


Index Numbers of Building Materials Prices.—Price movements of materials 
entering into building construction are currently measured by two special-purpose series: 
price index numbers of residential building materials and price index numbers of non- 
residential building materials* for which the base years are 1935-39 and 1949, respectively. 
Details of weighting and construction and historical series may be found in the special 
bulletins} prepared at the time the indexes were first published. More recently the 


* Exclusive of engineering structures such as power dams, roads, railroads and bridges. 
+ Price Index Numbers of Residential Building Materials 1926 to 1948 and DBS Reference Paper No. 43, Non- 


residential Building Materials, Price Index. 1935-1952. 
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composite indexes have been calculated on an annual basis back to 1913; current indexes 
are published monthly in DBS Bulletin Prices and Price Indezes. 


Building material prices in 1958 were slightly lower on average than in 1957 as the 
annual index for residential building material prices declined from 128.4 to 127.3 and the 
non-residential series from 130.0 to 129.8. Compared with December 1958 indexes, how- 
ever, most component groups in both series were slightly higher. The strengthening of _ 
copper prices in the second half of the year was reflected in the electrical groups. Roofing 
materials moved down sharply to the mid-year; in the residential series subsequent partial ~ 
recovery reflected increases for cedar and asphalt shingles. 


2.—Annual Price Index Numbers of Residential Building Materials 1950-58, and 
Monthly Indexes 1957 and 1958 


(1935-39 = 100) 


Principal Components 


Com- 


osite | Com- |Cement,| Brick, |Lumber 2 


p ran Plumb-| Elec- 
Year and Month | Index || posite Cad Tile Plaster 


Roof- Paint ing and | trical Other 


1949 = Iandex | 45200 igre, “aad Hele and @ dqcest|_ and ee Equip- | Mate- 
100)! Gravel | Stone | ducts ee rial Glass Equip- jand Fix- rials 
ment tures 
GROUP WEIGHT 
AS A PERCENTAGE 
OF TOTAL........ 8 oe 42.6 18.6 Lg 7.6 5.0 5.0 3.8 3.2 2.9 
LO50 eet a ea aces 106.4 || 242.7 | 181.3 | 163.8] 349.2] 116.7] 235.4] 174.8] 1838.2) 184.5 181, 
LORD ae ees eee 125.5 286.2 140.9 180.7 425.0 126.3 230..6 197.8 210.4 213.3 2125a 
LOS 2M se here ttre 124.9 284.8 149.5 195.3 415.7 128.5 Mi 194.9 215.6 21220 226.3 
1S eh. ty ei, 123.9 282.6 151.8 205.8 410.6 128.5 218.6 203.8 209.0 211.4 229.5 
NORA Tee es WAT YH SS ivikeg} 207.4 400.5 128.8 233.4 208.9 202.8 207.7 226.6 
LOS Dc reo ch eee 124.3 283.4 149.4 209.5 409.4 125.3 244.5 219.7 207.2 229.2 230.3 
LODO eee aes. 128.5 292.9 149.7 218.8 420.2 130.8 259.6 226.9 217.9 243.7 243.7 
LOS eer ce ee eee 128.4 292.8 153.6 223.8 415.2 136.9 DATS BS 225.4 227.6 209 .2 253.8 
195 See ret Ree 127.3 || 290.2 | 156.8 | 224.6] 409.8] 139.8 | 235.4 | 226.6 | 229.8] 186.9 254.0 
1957 
JANUAT Vets 128.8 || 298.6] 152.8] 225.5 | 418.9] 132.9] 255.2 | 225.6] 223.0} 225.1 250.4 
Hebruarvaercerie 128.8 293.7 153.8 225.5 417.8 133.0 25002 224.3 225.7 218.9 259.0 
Wachives eras 128.9 293.8 153.8 PpPiren) 418.4 133.0 258.7 223.9 226.3 213.9 255.6 
April.. 128.9 293.9 153.3 Popes ty 418.5 134.0 255.5 223.9 226.6 213.9 255.6 
May et yet a ee 129.3 294.8 1B 7 223.5 418.9 138.7 255.5 223.9 227.7 213.9 254.1 
JURE eee er 129.1 294.3 VHSee 223.5 418.0 SIE 7/ 255.5 223.9 220.0 213.6 25306 
July, pea eee 129.1] 294.3] 153.7] 223.5] 417.6] 138.7 | 255.5} 228.0 | 229.3 | 206.2 252.6 
ANAS KS Sle MSS 128.8 293.6 Lose 223.5 416.5 138.7 252 .3 226.3 229.4 203.8 252.6 
September...... 128.4 292.7 ond 223.5 414.5 ES a7/ 252.3 22000 229.4 200.2 254.0 
October etal lass 291.4 1Lose7, 223.5 411.3 138.7 252.3 226.3 229.4 201.3 254.0 
November...... 126.6 288.7 Wane 223.5 406.2 138.7 245.9 226.3 228.1 200.5 254.0 
December...... 126.5 || 288.5 | 154.0] 223.5 | 405.9] 1388.7} 245.9 | 226.3] 228.1 198.6 254.0 
1958 

Januanyeeeeneee 126.8 || 289.2 | 154.3 | 222.9] 407.1) 140.8) 248.2 | 226.3 | 228.4] 193.2 254.3 
Mebruary.. cere. 126.8 289.2 154.3 222.9 406.5 140.8 248 .2 221.0 229.6 193.2 254.3 
March¥ eas. 22).: 126.8 289.0 157.0 222.9 406.5 140, 2 235.4 221.5 229.6 192.4 253.7 
April. . 126.7 288.8 157.1 222.9 408.2 139.8 Per 227.5 229.6 180.8 253.3 
Malye ee LE 126.6 288.6 sy 222.9 408.3 1398 220.2 227.5 228.8 180.8 253.3 
JUNG ee a ce ee: 126.5 288.4 157.1 222.9 407.9 139.1 220.2 225.8 229.5 180.0 253.3 
dw asec 12720 289.5 Male lt 226.3 409.3 139.3 228.8 225.8 229.7 180.0 253.5 
AlioUst. pa 127.9 291.6 Lage 226.3 414.0 139.3 228.9 225.8 229.7 182.1 253.5 
September...... 128.4 292.7 157.1 226.3 415.9 139.3 230i0 225.8 230.2 183.5 253.9 
October er. | eles 291.4 15705 226.3 411.6 139.8 242.6 225.8 230.2 188.3 253.9 
November...... 127.9 291.7 WEP 226.3 410.8 139.8 246.7 225.8 2a, 1 195.6 255.7 
December...... 128.0 291.9 157.9 226.3 411.3 139.8 246.7 228.7 PASM is | 192.9 255.7 


1 Arithmetically converted to base 1949=100 for comparability with price indexes of non-residential building 
materials shown in Table 3. 
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3.—Annual Price Index Numbers of Non-residential! Building Materials 1950-58, and 
Monthly Indexes 1957 and 1958 


(1949 = 100) 


Principal Components 


Vesss sitcl Month Composite Steel Plumbing, | Electrical By eed Lumber | Blocks, 


Index and Heating | Equipment andl and Brick Ti] 
Metal and Other and Doncrate Lumber and — 
Work | Equipment] Materials Mix Products | Stone 

GROUP WEIGHT AS 

A PERCENTAGE OF 
POTAG Jie cicewae dts 20.1 21.4 11.5 ttt 10.5 aad 3.8 

104.3 
‘DS ORR a aie es 105.0 107.3 103.0 105.8 103.2 110.3 104.9 
BOD Ie soe Mads seek 118.6 122.0 moe 125.4 113 128.3 113.0 110.6 
DOA stun . Hee a he 123.2 tiple 121e3 12157, 117.4 127.9 119.7 T1550 
AE We seers eta Cala car 124.4 134.7 119.2 119.6 120.2 127.8 125.9 LEE 
ODA F350 ANE 121.8 128.2 A522 117.6 120.9 124.5 127.0 120.6 
ODO Soak gas deka 123.4 129.9 118.0 iine 120.3 127.6 127.0 120.3 
RDO htacrc,.0 oer 128.0 139.0 123.4 123.6 117.0 131.5 130.3 120.8 
MOOG. Seine an 130.0 147.7 124.1 118.4 119.4 128.7 134.0 118.5 
HOD Sets tones eekaTe 129.8 150.9 123.8 114.0 119.6 126.8 135.7 118.2 
1957 
Nanuary Risener t 129.8 144.3 124.7 120.1 120.9 129.7 133.4 119.6 
ROO TUATY <r: coi o. 130.0 144.8 12550 119.1 121.2 129.4 133.4 119.8 
March’, 250 Usa8) .* 130.1 144.8 125.5 119.5 121.3 129.4 133.4 119.8 
PXDYI Scales Saarce tis 129.8 144.9 124.1 119.5 121.2 129.5 133.4 119.8 
BE rte cite 129.6 145.2 123.8 119.5 118.7 129.7 133.4 119.8 
UTA ae ae eee 129.4 145.2 12883 119.4 118.1 129.5 134.3 117.2 
anilve oes ee ) 130.5 150.7 124.0 118.2 118.1 129.6 134.3 11722 
PAULUS. ith Savoia 130.4 150.7 123.9 117.8 118.1 129.0 134.3 118.2 
September........ 130.3 150.6 123.8 116.9 118.1 128.5 134.6 118.0 
Metober. 4.2...) .2. 130.3 150.5 123.8 118.3 118.1 127.6 134.6 117.7 
November........ 130.1 150.6 WR 118.4 118.1 126.2 134.6 Wee 
December........ 130.0 150.7 123.3 114.7 120.4 126.1 134.6 iaWhays 
1958 

BANUATY. “82......05k . 129.9 150.7 123.1 114.1 120.7 126.4 134.6 117.8 
Hebruary..j.....~ 129.9 150.6 123.2 114.1 3 126.0 134.6 117.8 
March: 25). 20255 129.8 150.6 123.3 114.0 121.8 126.0 134.8 118.0 
Nat ee oe, ae en 129.3 150.6 123.5 112.9 119.7 126.6 134.7 118.1 
BLA ree racics ts aoe 129.1 150.6 123.2 112.9 118.2 126.4 135.4 118.1 
eT wy. SE Hla. 129.1 150.6 123.4 IR 118.2 126.2 135.4 118.1 
July... 129.4 150.6 WR of 112.7 118.2 126.7 136.5 118.1 
PNUISUSE. foes 129.5 150.6 123.8 ileal 118.2 128.1 136.6 118.1 
September........ 129.7 150.6 123.7 114.4 118.2 128.4 136.6 118.1 
October........... 129.8 150.7 123.9 115.2 118.2 Arias 136.6 118.9 
November........ 130.8 152.3 125.7 116.4 119.9 126.8 136.5 118.9 
December........ 131.0 152.3 125.6 116.0 122.6 126.6 136.5 118.9 


World Wholesale Price Indexes.—Price changes within different countries have 
varied widely during the years. Comparisons of Canadian wholesale price indexes and 
those of other countries are given in Table 4. 


4.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in Canada and Other Countries, 1955-57 
(Base: 1953=100. Source: United Nations Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, November 1957 and 1988) 


Country 1955 1956 1957 Country 1955 1956 1957 
BUUREN 5 sie wicrv ot he che 101 104 106 ETN eersecns A chester ees 115 123 123 
CDA a le i age a Melia 147 176 Oper || ESTA Marae et rte cnn e cecenn an 124 131 150 
“UTDEY Eat, 5 en © ge a 99 102 103 ores ASOUtI Ae its eva es. 6 225 132r 153 
ee ee 277 454 G46." Netherlands.:6;... 450.4550. 102 104 107 
RMORENAT Coe. SEN, lee, 103 106° 106 New Zealand sot ene ee 100 104 105 
Dominican Republic......... 95 94 103 NOL WAY cone eee ee 104 109 113 

LY Te oe OO Ane ee 99 110 119 SWedentet ase. .0rerT Urea, 4: 104 108r 110 
EL CAT ey adie ele ae em 98 102 LOSS Switzorland: co eee ee 101 103 105 
Germany (Western).......... 101 103 105 Ai Turkey str ses ns oe hee 119 139 164 
DCE a ee 120 129 130 UnitedaKined omn sass ee. 105 104° 105 
Tats ee en alae 87 97 103 United States, o..2...-.62... 101 104 107 
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Section 2.—Consumer Price Index 


The consumer price index is Canada’s official measure of retail price change, the 
fifth in a series of Canadian index numbers of retail prices dating back to 1913. The 
current index was introduced by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in October 1952 in a 
publication entitled The Consumer Price Index, January 1949-August 1952. Detailed 
information on such aspects of the index as purpose, family coverage, base period, items 
included and their relative importance, is contained in this publication. It also shows 
the formula used in calculating the index, outlines methods of price collection and explains 
special features, such as methods of incorporating seasonal variations in food consumption, 
and changes in the price element of home-ownership costs. 


Consumer Price Index Movements.—The fourteen years of almost continuous 
economic growth following the end of the Second World War have experienced several 
distinct periods of retail price behaviour, the latest of which was in evidence throughout 
1958. 


The gradual relaxation of price controls in 1946 combined with consumer demands 


far in excess of supply brought on a period of rapidly advancing prices, so that between 
1946 and 1948 the consumer price index advanced more than 25 p.c. A significant excep- 
tion to these general price increases was the behaviour of rents which, continuing under 
some degree of control, increased only 7 p.c. in the same period. 


Toward the end of 1948, production appeared to be matching consumer demands and, 
during the slight recession of 1949, consumer prices levelled off. Between the latter 
months of 1948 and May 1950, retail prices increased only slightly more than 1 p.c. How- 
ever, with the outbreak of war in Korea in June 1950 came a resurgence of pressure on 
prices and in the course of the next 18 months, further major upward movements took 


place. The consumer price index rose from 102.7 in July 1950 to 118.1 by December — 


1951, an increase of 15 p.c. Food advanced sharply from 102.6 to 122.5 or by 20 p.c. 
The shelter index, based on both home-ownership and rents—the latter freed from most 
of the wartime controls—moved from 107.4 to 118.2 or by about 10 p.c. Clothing experi- 
enced a more substantial rise of 16 p.c. from 99.1 to 115.2. Household operation, covering 
such items as furniture, appliances and fuel, rose about the same degree, from 101.6 to 
116.4. The wide variety of goods and services covered in the other commodities and 
services index followed a somewhat similar pattern, moving from 102.4 to 115.0. 


The peak in consumer price levels was reached in January 1952 when the index stood 
at 118.2, dropping off gradually in the first half of 1952 to reach 115.9 in May, mainly as 
a result of a drop of about 5 p.c. in the food index. From this point a plateau in retail 
prices was established which lasted for four years. Over this period, the consumer price 
index displayed noteworthy stability, ranging narrowly from a low of 114.4 to a high of 
116.9. Though the general level of prices remained almost unchanged during this lengthy 
period, significant variations were taking place around a stable average. Foods recorded 
mostly seasonal movements during 1953, 1954, 1955 and the first half of 1956. Non-food 
commodities experienced a decline of about 3 p.c. in a steady gradually downward move- 
ment, much of it accounted for by appliances, which moved down 17 p.c. On the other 
hand, rents advanced steadily to stand 13 p.c. higher in May 1956 than in May 1952. The 
entire group of service items also experienced continuous increases throughout this period. 


From May 1956 a distinct change occurred in price patterns. A trend toward higher 
prices continued throughout the remainder of 1956 and the first ten months of 1957 and 
the total index moved up steadily from 116.6 to a new postwar peak of 123.4 in October 
1957. Food, which was the component responsible for most of the upward movement 


Sa ale 
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at the total index level, rose from 109.3 in May 1956 to 121.9 by September 1957. Shelter 
continued to advance steadily, although at a slightly moderating rate, as did other commo- 
dities and services, particularly the service elements. In contrast, clothing prices remained 
practically unchanged and household operation, continuing to reflect the easy price situation 
of major household appliances, rose only 2.8 p.c. 


The most recent period of upward movement in the consumer price index which 
began in mid-1956 and continued throughout 1957, persisted in 1958 but with some evid- 
ence of moderating. Over the year 1958, consumer prices averaged 2.6 p.c. above the 
previous year, while 1957 prices were 3.2 p.c. above 1956. In the fourth quarter of 1958 
consumer prices averaged 2.4 p.c. higher than in the same period a year earlier, while the 
fourth quarter of 1957 saw prices 2.6 p.c. above the fourth quarter of 1956. 


The consumer price index rose during the first four months of 1958 from 123.4 in 
January to 125.2 in April. Declines in the succeeding three months brought the index 
back to 124.7 in July. Further increases in the second half of 1958 took the index to a 
high of 126.3 in November from which point it eased slightly. All five major component 
groups were higher in 1958 than in 1957. The largest increase, 3.9 p.c., occurred in the 
other commodities and services group which includes such diverse items as medical care, 
new passenger cars, haircuts, and theatre admissions. Food prices in 1958 averaged 3.0 
p.c. above 1957 prices compared with a rise of 4.6 p.c. in 1957 over 1956. Shelter, con- 
tinuing its long uninterrupted advance, was up a further 2.6 p.c. The clothing and house- 
hold operation groups were both about 1.0 p.c. higher. 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, SELECTED ITEMS, 1956-58 
1949=100 


SHELTER 
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5.—Annual Consumer Price Index 1950-58, and Monthly Indexes 1957 and 1958 


(1949 = 100) 
2 nan Tran iL 
Other 
om- ‘ 
Year and Month Food Teed Shelter Clothing modities Cnee 
Services 
Nene gan Stns See 
GROUP WEIGHT AS A PERCENTAGE OF 
TOTALAE OW ee LSE ERS SO eierieen ate te lied Wied 14.8 11.5 100.0 
SKI ily Goer pos A nee ne Mind Mocio® 102.6 102.4 106.2 99.7 102.9 
5 KOs nec cre eres ter ears cSniro ete 117.0 Ie 114.4 109.8 19 Bi 7/ 
115 Pee aed et aber tee ES cleaatone StoiGs 116.8 116.2 120.2 111.8 116.5 
1953 «cc faeen ao eee ee ees 112.6 117.0 123.6 110.1 115.5 
1 sy puna i ee eee a nas, Gaerore aos Oe 112.2 117.4 126.5 109.4 116.2 
TODS ies ial eR atl te ee ase: 112.1 116.4 129.4 108.0 116.4 
[LOR G eee a tee eta | peers 113.4 ey ae 1320 108.6 118.1 
LOS Zeta: eek | ee OPES. AS este ete te 118.6 119.6 134.9 108.5 121.9 
iC iee net RL ecm aie Oat aR To coat i22eu 121.0 138.4 109.7 {25a 
1957 
FARUALV Pee ee te Cree aren eerie elegant 119.0 133.6 107.6 120.3 
IQA IWENAY suc douedopenosomacapetpoc lyfe 119.1 133.8 107.4 120.5 
Marchi aetna tea eee drains 116.4 11955 134.0 108.2 120.5 
April. Behn as tater crate = 116.7 119.4 134.0 108.5 120.9 
AEWA ducts baic nics cee n oe genic Acer Od oe 116.7 119.2 134.2 108.5 121.1 
Tne re a ik cee chet eee 117.7 119.1 134.8 108.4 121.6 
Tulive saan ke a ae ee ek 118.2 119.6 Neti. i 108.4 121.9 
UNTCAVEGLs Gitac cite 48 prba 3A ping te Sogo 120.2 ea 135.3 108.2 122.6 
Septermb eters wate bashes err tra aper- 121.9 119.8 135.6 108.3 123338 
OGtOD ER oie ae ee ii ic Wailer 120.1 135.9 108.7 123.4 
INIA OUCLSOY oninisno Ss aebreciow eos eee ho 120.2 120.5 136.3 109.8 12380 
December nts oe ooeeer: 118.8 120.6 TEBE 109.9 1230 
1958 
January Loe. Ds feo ee 119.4 120.8 136.6 108.8 123.4 
Pebraary 4 oi. state nite Be ee opens 119.9 120.8 136.9 108.8 123.7 
Mar Chie ee so eee A oR eect oe 121.3 iA 13721 109.5 124.3 
April to: th ese eee peas ee a 123.4 121.3 137.6 109.8 125.2 
MAY O64 weet ose ee ee 2280 120.7 1/8 110.0 12551 
JUNO A. eta ek Eee Bee: aaa 1227 120.6 138.3 109.7 125.1 
SUL ice eee te ee ee ae ee 1214 120.6 138.4 109.9 124.7 
INET erences Sk obi on caamcncie ac tp ao He 122.6 120.5 139.1 109.6 125.2 
September: camins aac yes site tet 122.9 120.8 139.4 109.5 125.6 
OCEO DET eis es ie hed eae eee reeareene 123.4 12153 139.6 109.9 126.0 
INGonAseM OY OS Soa aob ones 14007 uOaOD 123.2 121.5 139.8 110.4 12653 
Weceembers sieve oe oe hie eee re 122.2 122.0 139.9 . 126.2 


Table 6 provides single commodity price relatives on the base 1949=100 for a number 
of important foods entering into the food component of the consumer price index. It also 
provides a record of average prices based on the actual average level of prices prevailing in 
October 1952 and calculated for the other months on the basis of the price relatives. 


6.—Urban Average and Relative Retail Prices of Staple Foods 1950-58, and by 
Month 1957 and 1958 


(1949= 100) 
Beef, Pork, Lard, Eggs, ‘‘A’’, Milk, 
sirloin, rib chops}, pure, fresh, fresh, 
per lb. per lb. per lb. per doz. per qt. 
Year — 
Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price — 
age Rela- age Rela- age Rela- age Rela- age Rela- 
Price tive Price tive \Price tive Price tive Price tive 
cts. cts. cts. cts cts 
LO5O) ae ae bene eects ae CPE 3 Wale 63.4 99.3 22.4 Ome 56.5 91.8 18.3 | 102.9 
1051 BRE ote) eee 101.1 143.5 (33 114.8 28.4 NALA TA RGe| al TORO 19.6 | 110.0° 
OS Dias ee shy Ox oar tet: 93.4 13257 63.2 99.0 17.0 1225 59.1 96.0 21.1 | 118m 
1953. weet ee eee 79.6 | 118.0 onda || lilase7 20.8 88.4 67.6 | 109.9 21.1 1. team 
O54 ee eee. ko eae 77.0 109.4 66.42] 116.81) 26.3 ee Sieh 92.9 91.1 | 118.5 
195508 Seek Aree. 80.0 | 113.6 61.5 108.2 22.4 95.2 61.5 99.9 91.1. | 11a 
1O565 EE er ere 81.6} 115.9 64.4 11322 21.8 92.9 63.2 102.7 21.2 | 1198 
TOD TAs eocne eee  e 84.3 119.7 VAEGm\ alo lek 25.6 | 109.0 56.0 91.0 22.5 | 126.2 
CNS ces ba eben, PRC eA 94.4 | 134.1 72.5 \ 127.4 24.3 103.6 57.9 94.1 93.2 | 180.4 


1 ‘‘Pork, fresh loins’’ prior to 1954. 
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6.—Urban Average and Relative Retail Prices of Staple Foods 1950-58, and by 
Month 1957 and 1958—concluded 


Beef, Pork, Lard, Eggs, ‘‘A’’, Milk, 
sidan, rib eyo puss fresh, fresh, 
er Ib. er lb. Z Ze 3 
Year and Month Ver “SS ea Liki - a a Bet 
Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price Aver- | Price 
age ela- age Rela- age Rela- age Rela- age Rela- 
Price tive Price tive Price tive Price tive Price tive 
1957 cts cts. cts. cts. cts. 
BAU ge TPET vt te: 82.0] 116.5 72.0} 126.6 De 107.8 52.4 85.2 22.1 124.2 
MUGISTUBLY 5 <)c ce seck. 81.9 116.3 72.2 | 126.9 25.8 109.9 50.2 81.6 22.1 124.2 
Se es 81.1 115.2 72.0 | 126.6 26.0} 110.8 50.6 82.3 22.1 124.2 
ascend i i Riaiaien 82.1 116.6 70.5 | 124.0 26.0} 110.8 50.1 81.5 PA il 124.2 
a ee 84.8 | 120.4 70.0 | 123.1 26.0] 110.8 50.3 81.8 22.1 124.2 
ere a ee 86.9 123.4 11.8 136.0 25.5 | 108.6 50.1 81.5 22.41 125.8 
TL ES EC Fe Os Slee le Aza ot 79.7 140.1 25.3 107.8 53.4 86.8 22.4] 125.8 
Sy A EES Se eee ade Siete eel oe sb 82.9 | 145.7 25.5 | 108.6 63.4 103.0 22.4 | 125.8 
Beaptember, <2. .......... 87,2 | 123.9 83.1 146.2 25.5 | 108.6 65.7 | 106.8 22,0 | 126.4 
EIT oat 84.8 | 120.4 74.0} 130.1 25.5 | 108.6 64.5 | 104.8 23.1 129.8 
November.............. 81.8 | 116.2 69.9 122.9 25.4 108.2 64.2 | 104.3 23.1 129.8 
BOener. ..... hic. c.. 83.5 118.6 71.0 124.8 25.2 | 107.4 57.0 92.7 23.2 | 130.3 
1958 
STE ie DR oe Pe ee 87.4 124.1 1059" 12 12427 Bom 106.9 54.1 88.0 23.2 | 130.3 
MG DIUAT Yi: 6a. .4O8. ee, 89.3 126.8 71.9 126.4 24.8 | 105.7 50.1 81.5 2one 130.3 
A PL ae Baas 90.4 | 128.4 71.4 125.5 24.6 104.8 55.0 89.4 23.2 | 130.3 
ER 9 a 93.3 132.5 Nad |e A2T8 24.71 105.2 56.6 92.0 23.2 | 130.3 
Sa ee ee eee 95.8 | 136.1 72.8 128.0 24.6] 104.8 53.4 86.8 23.2 | 130.3 
REE 2 ae i ee a Oia ta 18838 77.6 136.2 24.6] 104.8 54.9 89.3 23.2 | 130.3 
a SS eee 96.6 | 137.2 Thea 135.5 24.5 | 104.4 62.1 100.9 23.2 | 130.3 
SE ee ea 96.1 136.5 (inl) miRie! 24.4] 104.0 58.3 94.8 23.2 | 130.3 
September.............. 95.5 | 135.7 1OC > 12470 24.2 103.1 65.9 | 107.2 23.2 | 130.3 
eer, Ft ot Sor 96.0 136.4 70.0} 123.1 23.8 101.4 63.8 | 103.7 23.2 | 130.3 
Wfovember.....::....... 96.0] 136.4 68.9 12172 2355 | 10081 63.8 103.8 23.3 130.9 
ecember.............. 98.7 | 140.2 68.5 | 120.5 23nd 98.4 56.5 91.9 23.3 130.9 
Tomatoes, | Sugar 
Flour, : Potatoes, : Bread, 
per Ib Sane 10 Ib. RUA ea A leis ar ts 
}’s, tin per lb. 
Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price Aver- | Price | Aver- | Price | Aver- Price 
age Rela- age Rela- age Rela- age Rela- age Rela- 
Price tive Price tive Price tive Price tive Price tive 
cts. cts cts. cts. cts. 
Eb AA ee aaa a Hae 104.8 b Weer 88.0 Sone 95.4 10.6 | 114.4 10.6] 104.6 
NS Sele ie oe 7.0 106.9 23 115.0 34.8 99.9 12.0 | 129.8 11,7 | 115.5 
HB: oR in ed 7.4 105.9 28.8 143.6 68.6 | 196.9 die ee 121-0 12.0 | 119.3 
Soe Fee eel 7.6 | 108.9 24.4 121.8 39.0 111.8 10.0 107.8 12:33 121.5 
EL 2 ae le a gee ae Yhevbadk: AK) .o4 21.5 | 107.4 37.5 107.6 9.4 101.8 12.8 126.8 
G1 < RN eS 7.4] 106.4 26.3 131.3 46.8] 134.5 9.2 99.7 12.8 | 126.4 
LIDS sgl Se en a UO) MOS 27.3 136.1 49.7} 142.6 9.3 100.4 13.3 131.6 
ODT: iii SA eae 7.9 Ses 29.1 144.8 42.1 120.8 12.3 133581 14.3 141.4 
Es a Se er’ 8.0] 114.3 ZOROn met oe 2 45.7] 131.2 10.6 | 114.4 14.8 |} 146.3 
1957 
7.9 113.3 30.3 151.0 44.3 127.2 10.7 | 116.0 14.1 139.8 
Mepriary....:.0.....55. oO" We 11323 30.3 151.0 46.5 | 183.5 127-5 135.5 14.2 | 140.8 
ae ee 7.9 113.3 30.1 150.0 43.8 Psd 12.5 | 1385.5 14.2] 140.8 
Meme. ST. ck, Ze) it abises 29.9 149.0 41.7] 119.7 eee alia 14.3 141.8 
ee eee nae 7.9 113.3 29.9 149.0 42.5 | 122.0 12.8 | 138.7 14.3 141.8 
PE ee 79 | 11383 29.5 147.0 42.1 120.9 12.8 | 138.7 14.3 141.8 
| ee ee rae 7.9 113.3 29.3 146.0 47.0 134.9 AE Maley in 14.3 141.8 
eae 7.9 1ipes 29.1 145.0 42.1 120.9 12.6 | 136.6 14.3 141.8 
September.............. 7.9 113.3 28.8 | 143.5 38.5 110.5 1233 133.3 14.3 141.8 
es ee 7.9 11353 28.1 140.0 38.3 109.9 ips al 13152 14.3 141.8 
Mowember.............. 7.9 113.3 27.0 134.5 38.5} 110.5 11.9 129.0 14.3 141.8 
Mepecomber.............. 7.9 113.3 265071) 13220 39.6 | 113.7 L187, |) 126.8 14.2 140.8 
: 1958 
re 7.9 113.3 26.5 | 132.0 40.5 | 116.3 1 1268 14,3 141.8 
MEUATY............... 7.9 | 113.3 26.4 | 181.5 42.4 | 121.7 114 123.6 14.3 141.8 
ER Se 7.9 RS} 26.3 131.0 50.0 | 143.6 GY) Te 14.5 143.8 
ME 7.9 113.3 26.3 131.0 59.1 169.8 H0"} 119-2 14.7 145.8 
in 8.0 | 114.8 26.4 | 131.5 55.5 | 159.4 10.7 | 116.0 14.7} 145.8 
een! 8.0] 114.8 26.4 131.5 49.8] 143.0 10.5 113.8 14.8 | 146.8 
July... SA0a(eet14 8 26.4 131.5 50.2} 144.2 10.3 111.6 14.8 146.8 
rs BAO wii4 es 26.8 | 183.5 43.7 | 125.5 10.1 109.5 14.8} 146.8 
September............. 8.0] 114.8 26.9 134.0 40.8 | 117.1 10.0} 108.4 15.0 148.8 
| | 2 ee 8.0] 114.8 26.7 | 133.0 37.9 108.8 9.9] 107.3 15.0 148.8 
November.............. 8.0] 114.8 26.7 133.0 38.8 111.4 9.9] 107.3 15.0 | 148.8 
8.0 | 114.8 9.9 9 


December........... : 26.81 133.51 39:71 114/90 : 7) Sibel | 14. 
1“Pork, fresh loins’’ prior to 1954. 
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Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities.—Table 7 gives regional consumer 
price indexes for ten cities or city combinations. These indexes do not show whether it 
costs more or less to live in one city than in another and should not be used for such 
comparison. Their function is to measure percentage changes in retail prices—over a 
certain time in each city or city combination—of a fixed basket of goods and services 
representing the level of consumption of a particular group of families. 


7.—Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities 1950-58, and by Month 1957 and 1958 


(1949=100) 
: Saska- | Ed- 
St. : Saint | Mont Tor- | Winni- an- 
Year and Month John’s, fee John, real, aes onto, peg, noe rp het ouver, 
Nfld. my Que Ont, | Man. | grey.” Atha | eee 


jo. We || Se | | 


T9DORS aaa. seek a 102.1 103.3 | 103.7 | 103.1} 104.1 103.8 | 102.2 | 103.9 | 103.6 
195 ete Op raphe geen a nese il 114.1 116.1 115.3 | 115.4 | 114.6] 111.7] 113.5 | 143 
LO5 2 Enyce ones ero 10325 |. 21863 |) 41714 | E1756] 11678") " Lives 116;1.| 112.8 | 114.8 | Pie 
1Q5SMee. ates oat ere 102.2 | 113.2] 115.3 | 116.3] 115.0) 116:8 114.4 | 113.1] 114.0] 116.1 
TQS Ae re caeto tec teks oo as eer a 102.8 | 114.1 11666 | 416e3 |.) 21672!) 1 184s] Pi ioess sete 114.9 | if 
OG) 8 Sle, Oat hp ena riod 104021. 1140817 a4767 | 11629) | L721 Tiss 115.9 | 114.6] 114.6] 117.9 
TQS GW ion.ctacrasee cca i coer: 106.8 | 116.1 | 118.8] 118.4 | 119.2] 120.6 117.2 | 115.8] 115.7 |. digag 
LOD Tite ssi: tre hc retne 109.4 | 119.8 | 122.6 | 121.8} 123.2] 125.2 120.0 | 119.1 118.8 | 122.6 
TMOGISS ere ones tees eeeehc oie ne 112.0 | 122.9 | 125.3 | 125.5 | 125.5 | 128.6 123.0 | 122.0] 121.4} 125.6 
1957 
January a. pee eee 107.7 | 118.6 | 121.2 | 120.6 | 121.4] 123.1 118.8 | 117.1 | 117.2 | tages 
INebsuary sane eae 108.5 | 118.8 | 122.1 | 120.5} 121.6 123.4 | 118.7 | 117.6 | 117.4] 122.5 
WENA | cee ib ooten cs 108.8 | 118.7 | 122.1.) 120.3) 12126 |. 123.5 118.4 | 117.8 | 117.4 | Tam 
PA Drill tcc te ters Aa 108.7 | 119.4 | 122.1 190.5 |) 12Q:40) 124.2 |) 299.2 .]) 1179 IT 122.2 
MOAR ei es ae 109.3 | 119.1 | 121.9 | 120.7] 122.8 | 125.0 119.2 | 117.9 | 118.1] 122.0 
Mivilakcs yd binge o Bate e tie wis coe 409.5 | 219sk 122.0 | 121.5 | 123.2] 125.2] 119.6 | 118.8) 118 4 | 121.5 
Jul vitae ere sey eee 109.6 | 119.3 | 122.4] 122.0] 123.4 | 125.5 190.0.|,.119,3, julio 121.7 
AUIEUS cot. Seine we eee 110.5 | 120.6 | 123.3 | 122.2] 124.0] 125.9 120.7 | 120.2 | 119.8 | 122% 
September. 4.5. 4.21 se. 110.2 | 120.9 | 123.5] 122.8 | 124.7 | 126.8 121.2 | 121.1 | 120.5] 128.5 
October sas stra ee 109.9 | 120.6 | 123.3} 123.38 | 125.0] 126.7 120.9 | 121.0] 120.6 | 123.8 
Novemberta @-te- ree: 109.8 | 121.2 | 123.4] 123.8 | 124.4 | 126.4 121.2 | 120.2] 119.9] 123.6 
December. ../.+.--2- 72: 109.8 | 121.1 123.4 | 123.4 | 124.2] 126.1} 121.6} 120.1 120.0 | 123.9 
1958 
JaANuUaey cee ee 110.2 | 120.7 | 123.5 | 123.8 | 123.9] 127.0 121.9 | 120.3) 119.9 | 124.3 
iNebrianty. pera te ee 110.6 | 121.2 | 123.6 | 124.0] 124.3 | 127.5 122.0 | 120.5 | 120.2 | 124.5 
Marcha 2 soc) oc trn 110.7 | 122.7 | 124.9] 125.0 | 125.1 128.2 | 122.4 | 121.1] 120.4] 124.5 
(Nprils. aoe eee 111.9 | 123.5 | 125.4] 125.6] 125.7 | 128.9 123.3 | 121.7] 121.3] 125.8 
Mayer. oeiseo sare eee 112.3 | 122.7 | 125.3] 125.2] 125.5 | 128.8 123.3 | 121.9 | 121.7) 120m8 
TUNG Ss. ope eee ee 112.3 | 122.4 | 124.9 | 125.2 | 125.4} 128.8 123.3 | 122.2] 121.9] 125.8 
July ee ec a: Ao ee ee 119.71 1292.8 | 124.7) 125.0) 125.4) 128-4 122.6 | 121.9 | 121.3 | 124.6 
Macust se eee ee 113.1 123.2 | 125.7 | 124.9 | 126.0 | 128.9 | 122.7 122.2 | 121.3 | “25mm 
September.42... 23. 20-92 - 112.5 | > 123.1 125.7 | 126.1 125-7 | 128.7 |) 423.3 })-123.0 |) oats 126.0 
Octoberscms aca oe 112.7 | 123.7 | 126.2 | 126.6 | 126.4 | 128.9 123.5 | 123.1 122.4 | 126.7 
INOVieIM beter sea 4-Faeer 112.6 | 124.3 | 126.7 | 127.2 | 126.5 | 120.4 123.8 | 123.0 | 122.7 | 127.5 
Decenmtberkepe st. a 7 112.6 | 124.3 | 126.7 | 126.9 | 126.5 | 129.1 124.0 | 122.7 | 122.5 | 127 


World Retail Price Indexes.—In order to place changes in Canadian retail prices 
in perspective with those occurring elsewhere, Table 8 provides retail price indexes for 
selected countries for 1956 and 1957. These indexes measure price change only within 
each country and should not be used to compare actual levels of living costs from country 
to country. 


2 
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8.—Index Numbers of Retail Prices in Canada and Other Countries, 1955-57 
(Base: 1953=100. Source: United Nations Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, November 1957 and 1958.) 


Country 1955 1956 1957 Country 1955 1956 1957 
RSE NIEE od 3 SR Deer <8. ms 59 | 101 104 oS re a. oe 122 130 139 
U1) car ae ae er eect 142 173 Terabe stints renee ears 119 127 135 
ih EF Se ee ee ee 101 102 Koren, Sonth sis fins ssh eas 231 284 350 
aE Grea wre ry TEE Es oes 302 471 irpbherlaridsyscrtis er sey cht 106 108 114 
POOUMABEN Foe vat tes. i oi 54 107 113 New Zealand..:.......5.0... 107 111 113 
Dominican Republic......... 98 99 NOL WAYsc cence te 105 109 112 
EE EID baie Oe Se RS ND We Se Bm Oc 96 98 SIWOCONMME cma cat eo 104 109 113 
TANCR' NEATISN Fosse So. e: 101 103 Switzerland: 4..<.. eee, 102 103 105 
Germany (Western).......... 102 105 ARTI ACG\ Agee Oy, ae 119 136 152 
ESTORCON, Sh ge code cous se koa. 122 126 United Kingdom............ 106 112 116 
aR cle aia alsin na aps 90 99 United'States. 9500... 100 102 105 


Section 3.—Index Numbers of Security Prices 


Investors price indexes for common stocks are calculated on the 1935-39 base and 
published weekly and monthly for a sample of issues, broadly classified under the headings: 
industrials, public utilities and banks. Within the first category the sample is further 
classified by industries for which indexes are available. Weekly and monthly indexes of 
mining stocks including both golds and base metals are calculated and published separately, 
’ as are monthly indexes of preferred stocks. 

For purposes of index calculation, Thursday closing prices are used for the issues of 
companies listed on either or both the Montreal and Toronto stock exchanges. Weights 
are applied to each issue on the basis of the number of shares currently outstanding. The list 
of stocks included in the various security series, currently totalling 95 for the investors index 
and 27 for the mining stocks index, are revised annually so that issues which have become 
important in stock market activity may be included and those of declining interest removed. 
Provision is also made for stock splits, mergers and the exercise of ‘rights’. The indexes 
are designed to reflect weekly and monthly changes of interest to the investor rather than 
day-to-day changes of more speculative interest. For that reason the historical record 
_ of indexes dating back to January 1914 on a monthly basis* is of significance in any analysis 
of the degree of fluctuation in stock prices through time. 


Investors Index.—A continuation of the strong upward trend inaugurated with the 
inception of the bull market in December 1953 culminated in an all-time peak in the 
investors total index of 291.8 in August 1956; the September 1929 peak was 197.8. Sub- 
sequent sharp declines, which brought the level to 262.3 by November 1956, were reversed 
in December and by May 1957 losses had been largely recouped. Prices broke sharply 
in mid-summer, however, and by December the composite index had reacted to 216.2 
for a net loss of 19.3 p.c. over the year. The index opened 1958 at 215.4, at the bottom 
of a seven-month downward slide from 287.6 in May 1957. Rapid recovery in subsequent 
months lifted the level to 262.1 by October 1958, however, and the index closed the year 
at 259.1. Among major groups the January-December gains were: banks 40.6 p.c. from 
233.3 to 328.0, industrials 20.1 p.c. from 222.2 to 266.8, and utilities 9.9 p.c. from 178.1 to 
195.8. Sub-group advances were led by milling, foods, pulp and paper, beverages, textiles 
and clothing, and building materials. 


* Available on request from Prices Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
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Mining Stocks.—Mining stocks registered major gains during 1958 as the composite 
index rose 29.9 p.c. from 89.4 in December 1957 to 116.1 in December 1958. Both groups 


shared the advance, with golds rising 34.3 p.c. from 60.0 to 80.6 and base metals 26.0 p.c. 
from 156.8 to 197.5. 


10.—Weighted Index Numbers of Prices of Mining Stocks, by Month, 1955-58 


(1935-39 = 100) 
888=————660—0>—0=“$0—@—O09@Tv*w7Oonnmmnm 


Year and Month Gold | ,P28° | Total Year and Month Gold | ,P28° | Total 
1955 1957 
TENT gi 2g SAG LA a 68.3 181.3 LOE fall eROTGAT Ye ee ae lak oe 10.6 |, 265.7 | 129.9 
MeDrUAry >, eee. A ae 69.3 191.3 LOGS 4G Pe priary ee ee eee ne 69.3 243.2 122.2 
MEE Ol eh oI Aye wicok es ba 2 38 69.0 189.6 A OCA MOI. ye seen pan ac eee. seer, 68.1 249.6 123.3 
Brite ice). ase}. ate val al 199.8 LIS wee | PI oF pb Carat CM shun Caatioratn Ni (aA 255.4 128.0 
DN Pas ot OS AR os 8 Ay Reh es 72.8 209.0 ge 2a Nae Aas San Pek hotie, ote ck 76.2 234.2 124.2 
ND. tte ctancs #- rebhivs "Lino 5 75.9 226.0 ti Dall UO ste pe ie ed 80.6 227.7 125.4 
MMV. OA. GS PERSO Re 1020 241.8 12054 ah DULY’)... SECO, oS ee Se 79.3 222.2 122.8 
ReMrTISRY ce ried whe Se Bos: | 250 Ob 420. 1 Aupast? <:. x02 eee nee teers 73.2 | 192.6] 109.5 
SEPCOIMNDET «ciaccl. bios. curaes oiile 75,3 | 252,0-|. 129.0 | September. .............0... 71.4 | 180.7] 104.6 
MGDOl este ees: 71.0 224.2 UO: POCLODer.- peer eae eee ee. 63.4 167.2 95.0 
Movember 5... seb. SE yi lay 230.2 TLOMGHP INO VeMiber. ssn Sutecnes per. 61.2 167.0 93.4 
BRC OM DGE 5. 9k. chsa <t6ie cry ers oor 72:36. | °233.0 I2ie4o December... +... scc.2c4.c54. 60.0 156.8 89.4 
1956 1958 

CLIPS ai ESS 8a Te ee ar WDsSue Zobel A205 Dol PMA YW RUS aes a ek ey 64.0 | 154.6 91.5 
WOES AVS 8 ag = (ae Witt ptaoS Wed ove 1. GP MeDV SEV: . ck uk ave dasies «ot. 68.3 157.2 95.3 
Rpareha.; Vcr kel eure cuss. tes « 79.4 260.2 134 e4 ener Chm fc A os ix hie ass bet 67.8 161.7 96.4 
set I GOS aE 4 sae Fea 78.8 269.7 TSGC Ss OA Dril rents. ee ree met eee 4: 69.0 155.0 95.2 
TS EAS Ae a ee ee aa 78.8 268.5 PSGr orl Maw ceiee Cet bike) Te 12.25 160.7 99.3 
REE ES Ae Foe © Pe ree eae 76.7 273.1 13624 ri) June. sks an veld eo tale. 73.8 173.33 104.1 
ULES ey Se Rae eee aa a 79.5 291.5 PES SOU EPO Ve Ses. tees thy Sethe, See eet eeed. 72.1 174.7 103.2 
ERIS GE cree Gt wk ok tee 79.5 301.9 na GL || Auguste sores ey Sta, eek 74.3 179.3 106.2 
BepLelnuer: va 4. . kn ask 2 fe (a Mele 282.2 4137-4, Septembensatcves ox. os. cheale 73.8 | 182.0} 106.7 
ET) Cy Ie a nn a 12.5 273.3 $555 Os eOCtODCG SLs. op ame ke an Tak 205.1 114.4 
movemper..). ee 68.6 | 262.2 127-451 November ene.) ee ae 77.9 208.8 117.6 
Preterm bers es549) Pees LAE Ss 68.9 267.8 12964--Decem bets; ine diskette 80.6 197.5 116.1 
lea a eae i a a ee er 


Preferred Stocks.—The index of preferred stocks recovered from a weak close of 
151.1 at the end of 1957 to record an over-all increase of 3.7 p.c. for 1958. Opening in 
January at 154.0, the index reached a peak of 163.9 in June and again in September, from 
which it receded to close the year at 159.8. 


11.—Index Numbers of Preferred Stocks, by Month, 1949-58 
(1935-39 = 100) 
Nore.—Figures for 1927-45 are given in the 1948-49 Year Book, p. 958, and for 1946-48 in the 1956 edition, p. 1045. 


Year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
ee 144.7 | 144.0 | 142.8 | 140.9 | 139.9 | 136.3 | 138.6 | 140.4 | 141.8 | 145.8 | 150.0 | 150.7 
aS epee aide 152.4 | 158.0 | 153.7 | 154.4 | 157.3 | 158.2 | 154.6 | 155.6 | 158.2 | 161.1 | 161.1 160.2 
Ts ee eae 166.0 69.3 | 166.0 | 165.2 | 164.3 | 162.2 | 163.1 | 165.2 | 166.4 | 164.2 | 162.8 | 159.5 
OE | ee 161.4 | 160.6 | 159.5 | 157.2 | 157.2 | 157.7 | 159.8 | 163.6 | 162.4 | 161.2 | 160.3 | 160.7 
ONE st, 161.0 | 161.6 | 163.6 | 161.6 | 162.9 | 163.0 | 163.8 | 164.3 | 162.0 | 161.0 | 161.6 | 161.7 
SN a 162.6 | 163.6 | 165.4 | 168.0 | 169.7 | 170.7 | 171.3 | 173.0 | 173.4 | 174.1 | 175.4 | 175.4 
So ikea ate 175.6 | 176.0 | 176.2 | 175.4 | 176.1 | 177.9 | 179.5 | 179.9 | 179.0 | 179.2 | 176.6 | 173.9 
ORR Se 175.5 | 175.3 | 173.6 | 171.1 | 167.7 | 166.2 | 167.5 | 166.1 | 161.7 | 158.7 | 157.0 154.4 
he re 155.9 | 156.4 | 154.8 | 153.4 | 153.1 | 150.8 | 150.0 | 149.4 | 147.3 | 146.1 | 147.6 | 151.1 
a 154.0 | 156.4 | 157.5 | 158.5 | 161.6 | 163.9 | 162.4 | 163.4 | 163.9 | 162.7 | 162.7 | 159.8 
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The subject of foreign trade covers more than the treatment of imports and exports 
of commodities, important though this is. In its broader sense foreign trade is made up 
of the total international exchanges of goods, services, securities and other financial 
exchanges, all of which are presented in their proper relationship in this Chapter. 
Following Part I, which is a review of Canada’s trade during recent years, Part II gives 
detailed statistics of external commodity trade. Part III summarizes external transactions 
from the standpoint of the balance of international payments. Part IV outlines the various 
ways in which the Federal Government promotes and encourages trade relationships, 
and contains a brief review of the Canadian tariff structure. 


PART I.—REVIEW OF FOREIGN TRADE* 


The division of labour is the basic organizing principle of the modern economy and 
it may be as fruitfully practised among as within nations. International specialization 
is a clear source of economic gain; but the character it takes varies in each country accord- 
ing, among other things, to resource endowment, geographical situation and political 
attitude. Canada has hitherto found it profitable to devote a considerable proportion of 
its Fesources to production for export and thus to rely on imports, not only to provide 
products that are geographically alien to the country, but also to provide the products 


that might have been produced at greater cost by the resources devoted to the export — 


trade. This importance of exports and imports—which accounted for 15.2 p.c. and 16.1 
p.c. respectively of the gross national product in 1958—in the Canadian economy gives 
Canada a great interest in external economic conditions, especially in the United States 


and the United Kingdom, and in international institutional arrangements which might — 


have bearing on the value, volume, composition and direction of world trade. Thus, this 
review will include a discussion of the international economic situation, an outline of recent 


trends in Canadian trade and a brief account of a recent study of the seasonal pattern of 


Canadian trade. 


* Prepared in the External Trade Section, International Trade Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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International Developments.— Wartime planning for postwar international economic 
co-operation was much influenced by the experience of the 1930’s and the major concern 
was to avoid the inter-related phenomena of widespread unemployment of resources and 
extreme economic nationalism. In any event, the dominant characteristic of the first 
postwar decade was the strength and extent of growth factors and, although considerable 
discrimination (especially against the dollar) was necessary in international trade in the 
immediate postwar years, limited liberalization of trade was an early feature of co-operation 
and since about 1950 the non-communist world has been moving gradually toward an 
extensive system of multilateral and liberal trading. The recent period has had some of 
_the characteristics of a watershed in international economic affairs and among the more 
important events have been the considerable reduction in world production and trade, 
the widespread decline in the prices of primary commodities, the decision to increase the 
resources of the International Monetary Fund and the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, the Commonwealth Economic Conference, and certain insti- 
_ tutional changes that have taken place in Europe. 


World exports declined by about 3 p.c. in volume in the first nine months of 1958 and 
world industrial production also declined somewhat in the same period. This contrasted 
markedly with the considerable increases in trade and production that took place in 1955 
and 1956 and the smaller increases of 1957. The declines primarily reflected the ending 
of the world-wide investment boom which had followed the period of readjustment at the 
end of the Korean war and the consequent reduction in industrial activity in the United 
States, Western Europe and elsewhere. In the United States where the reduction was 
most strongly in evidence, the recession lasted from the third quarter of 1957 to the second 
quarter of 1958 and in that time the gross national product fell at an annual rate of U.S. 
$16,600,000,000, or by about 4 p.c. In the second half of 1958 industrial production 
began slowly to recover as consumer and government expenditures strengthened further 
and as the rate of inventory liquidation fell ; by the end of the year, although there had 
been no marked recovery in private investment, the volume of production had regained 
the pre-recession level. 


In contrast to what had hitherto been widely expected, the recent recession was 
accompanied by a decline in the foreign trade surplus of the United States. American 
exports, which had been exceptionally high immediately following the Suez crisis, began 
to decline earlier and fell more sharply than American imports which did not decline until 
the beginning of 1958. Since capital movements were also favourable to the remainder of 
the world, the period of the recession saw a very marked outflow of gold from the United 
States which contrasted significantly with the inflow that had been a feature of the first 
three quarters of 1957. Between December 1957 and June 1958 the United States gold 
reserve declined by almost U.S. $2,000,000,000 and most of the corresponding increase in 
reserves elsewhere was concentrated in the sterling area and Western Europe. 


The levelling-off in industrial production had spread to most countries in Western 
Europe by mid-1958 and in some countries, notably the United Kingdom and Belgium, 
there had been some decline. Industrial activity slowed down for a number of reasons 
but in volume terms the international trade of Western Europe as a whole was relatively 
stable. Entirely as a result of lower prices, the value totals of exports and imports for 
_ the first three quarters of 1958 were lower than for the same period of 1957. 


: The recent recession in commodity prices was clearly related to the decline in indus- 

trial activity in North America and Western Europe, but growth in productive capacity, 
changes in stock-piling policy and changes in market structure were also important factors, 
especially in the non-ferrous metals. Nor should it be overlooked that not all primary 
commodities were similarly affected and that price changes were sometimes as much 
caused by local as by world conditions, Among the commodities which, for one reason or 
another, declined in price in 1957 and 1958 as compared to 1955 and 1956 were tea, coffee, 
Tubber, wool (in 1958), copper, lead and zine. Fluctuations in the value of international 
trade in primary products usually reflect changes in price more than changes in volume; 
this has serious consequences for the non-industrial countries of Africa, Asia and Latin 
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America, many of whom are dependent on their earnings from the export of a few primary. 
commodities for their prospect of capital accumulation and, therefore, economic develop- 
ment. The importance of trade in primary products to non-industrial countries and the 
recent recession in the prices of these products has resulted in much study of the problems 
involved in maintaining an equilibrium demand. Thus a committee of experts appointed 
by the General Agreements on Tariffs and Trade has recently concluded that the mainten- 


— 


ance of high levels of domestic economic growth and the avoidance of cyclical fluctuations — 


are the most important contributions the industrial countries can make to market stability 
and that further progress depends upon the willingness of the industrial and non-indus- 
trial countries to negotiate on a wide range of their economic and financial policies. 


It has already been pointed out that the aspiration of international economic policy 
in the postwar period and especially since 1950 has been the creation of a multilateral and 


liberal trading system. This aspiration was initially inhibited by a world-wide dollar | 


shortage which was particularly severe in Western Europe. In the immediate postwar 


years any attempt at free competition between the North American economy—which had, ~ 


if anything, been strengthened by the War—and the economy of Western Europe—which 
had been ravaged by the War—would have resulted in a permanent North American 
trade surplus and a permanent and ultimately crippling trade deficit for Western Europe. 
Thus, by general agreement, the promotion of recovery and multilateral trading within 
Western Europe was recognized as a prerequisite to more general liberalization. Although 
there is still some authoritative opinion that, mainly from structural differences between 
the North American and European economies, the dollar shortage is a long-run problem, 


the majority belief is increasingly that the West European economy is now sufficiently ~ 


competitive (as measured by the high degree of liberalization that has already taken place 
in trade with dollar countries) and the West European reserve position sufficiently strong 
to permit of further general freeing of trade and payments. 


It is, of course, recognized—the more so because of the disastrously premature attempt 


to make sterling convertible in 1947—that since multilateral trading requires free converti- 
bility of currencies any move toward free trade should be associated with a high degree of 


international liquidity. This is part of the reason for the decision taken in October 1958 — 
to increase the resources of the International Monetary Fund and the International Bank ~ 


for Reconstruction and Development. More generally, it has been felt that the world’s 
gold and dollar reserves, which represented some 93 p.c. of the value of world imports in 
1950 but only about 58 p.c. of the value of world imports in 1957, were increasingly inade- 
quate in the face of the growing volume of international trade; and coming, as it does, at the 
end of what has been an active period for the IMF, the increase in resources is intended to 
increase the ability of the Fund to render emergency assistance to individual countries. 


In December 1958 the United Kingdom, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, the Benelux 
countries, France, Italy and the Federal Republic of Germany announced simultaneously 
that their currencies had been made externally convertible, and early in January 1959 the 
Federal Republic of Germany announced that the convertibility of the mark had been 
made virtually complete. The European Payments Union (which had been an important 
instrument of European trade liberalization from 1950) was disbanded at the same time 
and replaced by the European Monetary Agreement under which inter-European settle- 
ments will probably take place mostly through the free exchange markets. External 
convertibility is still something short of full convertibility, in that it applies only to non- 
residents and to moneys earned in current transactions, and (especially for sterling) the 
recent announcements do little more for residents of the dollar area than formalize a de 


facto situation; but the move toward external convertibility is nevertheless noteworthy — 
for its implicit promise of further reductions in the surviving restrictions on dollar trade — 


and as an important step in the direction of full convertibility. 


Within the general desire to establish a multilateral trading system, there has been 


in the postwar period a strong European desire for some form of European integration. 
This aspiration has complex political, social and economic roots and found its latest econ 
omic expression in the formation of the European Economic Community (EEC) which 
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came into being on Jan. 1, 1958, and is comprised of the Benelux countries, France, 
Italy and the Federal Republic of Germany. The Community is intended eventually to 
be a customs union in which tariffs among the participating countries will be abolished 
and a common commercial policy applied to countries outside the union. The six countries 
took the first commercial step toward the establishment of their common market at the 
beginning of 1959 when they accorded to each other a 10-p.c. reduction in tariff levels on a 
wide range of commodities and a 20-p.c. increase in total quotas. The tariff concessions 
have been extended on a one-year basis to all GATT countries including, therefore, Canada. 


Canada has great interest in the move towards more multilateral trading and in the 

_ European developments. The existence of discrimination against the dollar is of particular 
concern because of its effect on the Canadian position in the Commonwealth; the European 
developments are of importance both in themselves and in the related proposals to asso- 
ciate the United Kingdom and other members of the Organization for European Economic 
Co-operation with the six members of the EEC. It was against this background that the 
Commonwealth Economic Conference was held in Montreal] in September 1958. The 
Conference considered methods of increasing aid to the less developed members of the 
Commonwealth, proposed an increase in inter-Commonwealth trade (partly by reducing 
dollar discrimination), and foreshadowed further moves toward the convertibility of 

_ sterling. 

1.—World Trade, by Leading Countries, 1956 and 1957 


Sources: International Monetary Fund, Internationel Financial Statistics, September 1958; and United Nations 
Statistical Office, Population and Vital Statistics Reports, Series A, Vol. X, Nos. 2 and 3. 


1956 1957 Popilas Trade per 
Country SELLS IT on eae Vien Capita 
Exports Imports] Total | Exports Imports Total 


mid-1957 | jo5§ | 1957 


"000 U.S. $] U.S. $ 


f.o.b. c.i.f. Trade f.o.b. Cid; Trade 


U.S.$ | US.$ | US. $]/ US$] US$] US$ 
"000,000 | ’000,000 | ’000,000 | ’000,000 | ’000,000 "000,000 
19,097 | 13,751 | 32,848 | 20,821 | 14,174] 34,995 
9,290 | 10,881 | 20,171 9,684 | 11,412] 21,096 


7,358 6,617 | 13,975 8,575 7,499 | 16,074 


176,058 | 1921] 1991 
51,712 | 392] 408 
54,012 | 260] 298 


United States.............. 
United Kingdom........... 


Germany, Federal Republic 


ES eee ee 5,288 6,270 | 11,558 5, 467 6,346 | 11,813 16,589 719 712 
France...... 4,541 5,558 10,099 5,111 6,170 | 11,281 44, 220 232 255 
metherlands................ 2, 863 3,725 6,588 3,098 4,105 7,203 11,095 605 649 
Ee 2,501 3,230 5,731 2,858 4, 284 7,142 91,200 64 78 


3, 162 3,272 6, 434 3,186 3,432 6,618 8,936 697 741 


ee erent ea 2,145 | © 3,174 5,319 2,540 3, 626 6, 166 48,353 110 128 
OE SS ee ee 1,945 2,209 4,154 2, 137 2,424 4,561 7,369 568 619 
eeeEdOla ys. 12) 5 hee: 2,116 1,249 3,365 2,366 1,868 4,234 6, 224 565 680 
MUEMETT we. be ee os 1,887 1,964 3,851 2,203 1,932 4,135 9, 643 408 429 


World Total?.......... 93,610 | 98,117 | 191,727 | 109,300 | 107,309 | 297,690 


| 1,819,000 106 114 


1 Includes military aid extended to other countries. 2 Excludes China, Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, and the communist countries of Eastern Europe (except Yugoslavia). 


Canadian Trade in Recent Years.—Since 1954 Canada has ranked fourth, in 
terms of value of total trade, among the leading trading nations of the world, following 
the United States, the United Kingdom and the Federal Republic of Germany. On a 
per capita basis, reflecting the great importance of foreign trade to the Canadian economy, 
Canada normally holds first or second place and in 1957 was second to Belgium and 

_ Luxembourg. 


ri. * 
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Canadian trade in recent years has largely reflected the development of the domestic. 


economy and consequently increased very rapidly in 1955 and 1956, declined slightly in 
1957 and again, to a somewhat greater extent, in 1958. In 1955 and 1956 Canadian natural 
resources and basic industries were developed greatly and imports, especially of iron and 
steel goods, rose sharply to provide the necessary equipment and to supplement scarce 
domestic resources. The higher volume of exports also reflected the intensive resource 
development and included, for example, increasingly significant quantities of iron ore, 
uranium and petroleum. In 1957, as foreign markets lost some of their earlier buoyancy, 
the creation of new capacity in the resource and basic industries was reduced; imports, 
especially in the iron and steel group, also levelled off but exports, as a result of mixed 
changes in the main groups, increased somewhat. In 1958, exports declined but little 
while imports were reduced by some 8 p.c. The import balance, which, reflecting the 
pattern and pace of Canadian economic growth, had been a record $840,000,000 in 1956 
and had declined to $689,000,000 in 1957, was further reduced in 1958 to $267,600,000. 
The gross national product was little changed in volume in 1958; as the liquidation of 
business inventories and the reduction in business outlays for plant and equipment were 


major factors in holding the gross national product close to its former levels, the reduction — 


in imports was again most marked among iron and steel goods. The relative stability of 
the export total was the most remarkable feature of Canadian trade in 1958 and the high 
level was largely maintained by very considerable increases in a limited number of com- 
modities, notably uranium, aircraft, wheat and beef cattle. 


The aggregate increase in the exports of these four export items amounted to — 


$326,000,000, which was almost 7 p.c. of the export total. Uranium exports, which are 
made under long-term contract and mostly to the United States (although significant 
quantities were shipped to the United Kingdom in 1958), increased by about $149,000,000 
or about 116 p.c. Exports of aircraft, which tend from their nature to move irregularly 
from year to year, were up by about $69,000,000 to a total more than one and a half times 
greater than in 1957—mainly because of large shipments of military aircraft to Belgium 
and the Federal Republic of Germany. Wheat exports, which ranked second in value 
among leading commodities, increased by $66,000,000 or about 17 p.c. Higher sales in 
rezular commercial markets, particularly the United Kingdom, contributed to the increase 
as did Canadian-financed shipments to India and Pakistan, shipments to the Soviet 
Union in part fulfillment of a trade agreement signed early in 1956, and unusually large 
shipments to Communist China. 


2.—Summary Statistics of Canadian Trade, 1954-58 


Change 
Item 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1956 1957 
to to 
1957 1958 
$’000,000 | $7000, 000 | $'000,000 | $’000, 000 | $7000, 000 Dac: Dues 
Value of Trade— 
IDOMIEStIG.CXPOLULS Mersacene arrears 3,881.3 | 4,281-8.| 4,789.7 | 4,839.1 4,830.2 + 1.0 — 0.2 
Riecexportsen merece cee eet ite 65.6 69.5 73.4 95.3 98.1 af ey, 
Nich Dorks ae. 7h ae AE ee eet cs 4,093.2 | 4,712.4] 5,705.4 | 5,623.4} 5,192.4] — 1.4 — 7.7 
Total’Trade eee oe 8,040.1 9,063.7 | 19,568.6 | 10,557.8 10,120.7 — 0.1 — 4.1 
Trade balanceiau. secs ee ee one a —146.3 | —3861.1 —842.3 | —689.0 | —264.0 
Price Indexes (1948=100)— 
Domestic exporiSsn eee eee ilgkve it 117.7 121.4 12173 120.6 || — 0.1 — 0.6 
IGialsYeln me Megoeeene one edoen 2 bears 109.5 110.5 113.0 116.4 116.5 + 3.0 + 0.1 
Volume Indexes (1948=100)— 
DOmestic Exports: eric ieee 109.6 118.3 128.3 129.8 130.5 + 1.2 + 0.5 @ 
Nay 010) Aaa Goce ania occioste acs’ Crckcicabigk 141.0 160.3 190.0 182.5 168.3 — 3.9 — 7.8 | 
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In terms of commodity groups, exports of agricultural and vegetable products, animals 
and animal products, non-ferrous metals, chemicals and miscellaneous commodities were 
all higher in value in 1958 than in 1957. Lower export values were recorded for fibres, 
textiles and products, wood, wood products and paper, iron and its products and non- 
metallic minerals, Notwithstanding a small decline, forest products were still the largest 
commodity group by a considerable margin and accounted for about 30 p.c. of the total. 
Newsprint paper, the leading export commodity, declined by somewhat more than the 
group as a whole and most other leading commodities in this group, with the exception of 
planks and boards and shingles, also declined. Non-ferrous metals accounted for more than 

20 p.c. of the export total and as a group were second in importance only to forest products. 
_ An increase of some 3 p.c. in the group total was largely accounted for by higher exports 
of uranium, the increase in which more than offset declines in exports of aluminum, brass, 
copper, lead, nickel and zinc. Agricultural products increased by about 7 p.c. and were 
responsible for something under 20 p.c. of the total. Increases in exports of wheat, wheat 
flour, barley, fruit and vegetables more than compensated for considerable reductions in 
the export of oil cake, vegetable oils and seeds. The increase in the export of aircraft was 
sufficient to raise the total of miscellaneous commodities as a whole and the higher level of 
cattle exports was reflected in the 32-p.c. increase in animals and animal products. A 
significant increase in the export of fish also contributed to the latter and was caused 
mainly by the combination of an unusually large catch of salmon and the removal of 
British quota restrictions thereon. 


An onz the groups that declined, the largest absolute and relative reductions were 
recorded for iron and steel goods and for non-metallic minerals. The decline in the iron 
group was widespread but was most influenced by a reduction of about one-third in the 
export of iron ore (by far the most important commodity in the group) and would have 
been greater but for an increase of some 28 p.c. in the export of farm implements and 
machinery. [Exports of petroleum and products, the leading category among non-metallic 
minerals, were more than halved and this contributed greatly to the over-all reduction. 
In this group there were also marked declines in exports of asbestos and abrasives, and the 
only significant increase was in gas exported by pipeline. 


Most import groups declined in 1958 as compared with 1957. The largest relative 
and absolute decline was recorded in iron and steel goods, which nevertheless formed the 
dominant group and accounted for more than one-third of all imports. Non-farm machin- 
ery, the leading import category which was responsible for about one-quarter of all iron and 
steel imports, was particularly affected and declined by about one-sixth as a reflection of 
the domestic economic situation. Other leading commodities in this group which were also 
significantly affected by the decline were rolling-mill products, pipes, tubes and fittings, iron 
ore and farm implements and machinery. Non-metallic minerals, second in importance 
to iron and steel goods, were reduced by around 14 p.c. mainly as a result of considerable 
reduction in imports of petroleum products and coal. Significant increases in fruit and 
cocoa imports were not quite sufficient to offset declines in the imports of other agricul- 
tural and vegetable products, particularly of sugar, coffee and rubber. The only import 
groups to increase in 1958 were animals and animal products, wood, wood products and 
paper, and miscellaneous commodities. 


Imports of fibres and textiles were reduced in value mainly as a result of a fall in the 
imports of raw wool (which was greatly reduced in price) and wool products. Among 
non-ferrous metals the most significant decline was in imports of electrical apparatus, 
but imports of aluminum products, precious metals (except gold) and clocks and watches 
were also reduced. Imports of a wide range of chemical products declined and the reduc- 
tion in the group total would have been greater but for an increase in imports of plastics. 
Of the three commodity groups for which an increase was recorded in 1958, animals and 
animal products, and wood, wood products and paper are not greatly significant in the 
import total; miscellaneous commodities, which accounted for about 10 p.c. of all imports, 
comprise a very heterogeneous selection. The increase in all three groups was relatively 
small. 
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The United States has long been Canada’s leading trading partner and in 1958 was 


responsible for 64.1 p.c. of the total trade—59.1 p.c. of the export total and 68.8 p.c. of . 


the import total; the total compared with 59.2 p.c. in 1956 and 59.6 p.c. in 1957. The 
United Kingdom ranks second to the United States, in 1958 accounting for 15.9 p.c. of 
the export total, 10.1 p.c. of the import total and 12.9 p.c. of total trade. The United 


Kingdom’s share in total trade was somewhat higher than it had been in 1957 when the . 


percentage was 15.0. The European share of Canadian trade was also higher in 1958 
rising to 8.9 p.c. from 8.2 p.c. in 1957, but that of Latin America decreased slightly to 5.2 
p.c. from 5.8 p.c. The Commonwealth share was 5.0 p.c. compared with 4.6 p.c. in 1957 
and that of all other foreign countries advanced slightly to 3.9 p.c. from 3.7 p.c. 


Seasonal Pattern of Canadian Trade.*—One of the more interesting and important 
uses of the trade statistics is as an indicator of general economic development. When 
the statistics are thus used the major concern is usually to ascertain whether exports and 
imports are in some basic sense rising or falling, but this, for periods of less than one year, 
may give rise to problems of judgment and statistical theory. What looks at first sight 
to be a change in trend may be no more than a seasonal fluctuation and a systematic 
attempt to follow and project trade trends is probably most efficiently made in conjunction 
with an equally systematic attempt to identify seasonal factors and subsequently to 
adjust the raw data. But problems arise, for example, because of the fact that seasonal 
factors do not exist in a vacuum and because there is never any guarantee that existing 
conditions will continue sufficiently unaltered in the future to warrant projection based 
on past trends. However, whatever the prospects for successful measurement of seasonal 
influences, their importance in Canadian trade cannot be questioned and a simple knowledge 
of what the seasonal pattern of Canadian trade has been in the postwar period is help- 
ful to an understanding of the trade statistics. 


Studies have been made of the seasonal pattern of Canadian trade in the postwar 
period (the first in 1953, the second in 1954 and the most recent in 1958), all three of them 
based on relatively simple statistical techniques and confined to a positive attempt to 
evaluate what had happened in the past. Although the latest study found some evidence 
of structural changes in Canadian trade (reflected, for example, in the increasing import- 
ance of exports of petroleum, iron ore, uranium and other non-ferrous metals) that may 
subsequently alter the seasonal pattern, it was concluded that the results of the study did 
reasonably well as a general indication of how the annual trade flows have been distri- 
buted among the different months and quarters in the postwar period. 


The more obvious seasonal factors in Canadian trade are the importance of agri- 
cultural products, the effect of climate on transportation and other forms of economic 
activity, and the fact that consumer demand is regularly heavier at some times of the year 
than at others. On the basis of the quarterly calculations—which for a number of reasons 
are more reliable than the monthly averages—Canadian imports are at their lowest in the 
first quarter when, from difficulties of transportation and a decline in demand, they run 
regularly at 5 p.c. to 10 p.c. below what they would be if the annual flow of imports were 
distributed evenly among the four quarters. In the second quarter, with improved 
transportation and higher demand, imports are at their highest, at 5 p.c. to 10 p.c. above 
normal. Imports tend to be somewhat below normal in the third quarter and to be some- 
what above normal in the fourth quarter. 


Domestic exports, again reflecting the influence of transportation problems, are from 
8 p.c. to 12 p.c. below normal in the first quarter, rising sharply to somewhat above normal 
in the second quarter as accumulated stocks are moved and accumulated demand is satisfied. 
They decline again in the third quarter and, because of the seasonality of some of the major 
export commodities and the stock-piling of goods that are expensive to move in winter, 
rise to between 5 p.c. and 10 p.c. above normal during the final quarter. The differences in 
the export and import seasonal pattern should not be overlooked in any examination of 
month-to-month or quarter-to-quarter changes in the balance of trade. 


A pat detailed discussion of this problem is given in DBS Bulletin Review of Foreign Trade, First Half 
ear 1958. 
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PART II.—FOREIGN TRADE STATISTICS* 


Section 1.—Explanations re Canadian Trade Statistics 


Certain problems of procedure arise in recording trade statistics and require explana- 
tion. For the correct interpretation of the statistics of foreign trade, it is necessary that 
the following definitions and explanations of terms used be kept in mind:— 


Quantities and Values.—In all tables of imports and exports the quantities and values are based 
upon the declarations of importers (import entries) and exporters (export entries), as subsequently 
checked by customs officials. 


Imports: Valuation.—‘‘Imports’” means imports entered for consumption. ‘‘Entered for con- 
sumption’’ does not necessarily imply that the goods have been actually consumed in Canada but 
that they have passed into the possession of the importer and that duty has been paid on that 
portion liable for duty. 

Under the main provisions of the law, the value of merchandise imported into Canada is the 
fair market value or price thereof when sold for home consumption in the principal markets of the 
country from which said merchandise was exported. (See Sects. 35 to 45 and 55 of the Customs 
Act.) 


Canadian Exports: Valuation.—‘‘Canadian produce’’ exported (domestic exports) includes 


Canadian products or manufactures, also exports of commodities of foreign origin that have been 
changed in form or enhanced in value by further manufacture in Canada, such as sugar refined in 
Canada from imported raw sugar, aluminum extracted from imported ore, and articles constructed 
or manufactured from imported materials. The value of exports of Canadian merchandise is the 
actual amount received in Canadian dollars exclusive of freight, insurance and other handling 
charges. 


Foreign Exports: Valuation.—‘‘Foreign produce” exported (re-exports) consists of foreign 
merchandise that has previously been imported (entered for home consumption) and is exported 
from Canada unchanged inform. The value of such commodities is the actual amount received in 
Canadian dollars exclusive of freight, insurance and other handling charges. 


Countries to which Trade is Credited—Imports are classified as received from the countries 
whence they were consigned to Canada. These countries are not necessarily the countries of actual 
origin of the goods, since goods produced in one country may be imported by a firm in another 
country and later re-sold to Canada. In such cases the second country would be the country of 
consignment to which the goods would be credited. 


There is one exception to this rule. An attempt is made to classify by country of actual origin 
imports produced in Central and South America but consigned to Canada from the United States. 
The effect of this procedure, which has been in force since 1946, is to reduce slightly the imports 
credited to the United States and to increase those credited to Central and South American 
countries. 


Exports are always credited to the country to which they are consigned. 


Discrepancies in Trade Statistics between Canada and Other Countries.—Canada’s statistics of 
exports are rarely in exact agreement with the import statistics of its customers and parallel 
differences occur with Canadian imports. Among the chief factors contributing to these dis- 
crepancies are:— 


(1) Differences in the system of valuation used by Canada and those of other countries, espe- 
cially with respect to the treatment of transportation charges. 


(2) Differences in the statistical treatment of special categories of trade, such as armaments 
and military supplies, government-financed gift or mutual aid shipments, postal and 
express shipments, or warehouse trade. 


(3) Differing definitions of territorial areas. 
(4) Differing systems of geographical classification of trade, notably the consignment system 
used by Canada and the actual origin or ultimate destination system in use by some other 


countries. 


(5) Differences in the time at which trade is recorded in the statistics of partner countries 
caused by the time required for goods to move from one country to another. 


* Based on statistics taken from reports published by the External Trade Section, International Trade Division, — 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Treatment of Gold in Trade Statistics.—The general use of gold as a money 
metal gives it peculiar attributes that distinguish it from other commodities in trade. 
In particular, international movements of gold are determined largely by monetary factors 
rather than by ordinary trade or commercial considerations. Gold is generally acceptable; 
it does not have to surmount tariff barriers and is normally assured a market at a fixed 
minimum price. Also, gold may be bought or sold internationally without any physical 
movements of the metal, such transactions being recognized by simply setting aside or 
‘ear-marking’ the metal in the vaults of some central bank. 


For these reasons movements of gold in a primary or semi-fabricated state are ex- 
cluded from the statistics of Canada’s commodity trade. However, since gold is produced 


in Canada primarily as an export commodity, a series showing new gold production avail- 


able for export is published as a supplement to the trade statistics. Because this series is 
calculated on a production basis, a division of the figures into transactions with individual 
countries is not possible. 


1.—New Gold Production Available for Export, by Month, 1950-57 


Nore.—Since Mar. 21, 1956, mines not receiving aid under the Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act have 
been allowed to sell their gold to private residents and non-residents, either for export or for safe-keeping in Canada. 
Such sales, commencing in April 1956, are now included in the figures for new gold production available for export. 


(Millions of dollars) 


Month 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 

Rai ple aR 15.8 es TAR 16.0 ile Mes rales 12.5 13.9 
DRE Cs ae ible 117 13.0 16.1 10.2 14.7 i av) 12:5 
ECHR RE sie. 5 fc soc de vk 1325 8.4 15.0 15.6 12.8 1272 12.4 Zeal 
‘AC. ee: re 11.4 16.2 ie 2, ila ely 13.8 10.9 12.5 10.8 
lee ee ee ee 15.8 13.0 8.5 12.0 13.7 15.0 14.0 15.4 
TS RSP ee Seer 15.0 13.8 14.6 13.7 15.6 13.3 12.9 Sap 
OT 5 ela Pai ae 14.8 13.4 14.9 OS 13.6 11.9 et vag f 
ER Cera f 13.8 11.0 9.6 TOE 13.3 al 14.5 3.9 
Beptem bers... ......... 10.8 10.8 12.8 10.4 11.9 we 12.2 10.2 
Sas ee 16.4 8.2 10.1 9.9 12.3 17 1193.83 16.3 
eamember. .<............. 12.3 Wath 13.6 9.1 12.3 15.0 12.3 16.4 
Speoemper. Ls... oc. 11.3 18.3 1355 9.8 ie 7k 13.4 10.4 17.1 
MP OGAIS... ees 3.3.5 6 eo sk. 162.6 149.8 150.1 144.3 154.7 154.9 149.8 146.5 


Section 2.—Total Foreign Trade 


In considering the figures in Sections 2 to 6, reference should be made to the explana- 
tory notes on trade in Section 1. It must be emphasized that gold imports and exports 
are excluded from all tables. 


2.—Value of Total Foreign Trade of Canada (excluding Gold), 1943-57 


Nore.—These figures are available on a calendar-year basis since 1919; figures for 1919-34 are given in the 1950 
Year Book, p. 905, and for 1935-42 in the 1954 edition, p. 969. Figures for the years ended Mar. 31, 1868-1939 are 
given in the 1940 Year Book, p. 526. 


en 


Imports Exports a ei 

eres en a eee Ree * = Lia eae hei 

P omestic oreign xports (+ 

Dutiable Free Total Bréducs Prodies Total Imports (—) 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

043... bs 836,548,673} 898,528,217] 1,735,076, 890 2,971,475,277| 29,877,002] 3,001,352, 279] +-1, 266,275,389 
1944..... 884,751,584; 874,146,613] 1,758,898, 197 3,439, 953,165} 43,145,447] 3,483,098, 612] +1,724, 200,415 
1945. .... 798,795,201} 786,979,941] 1,585,775, 142 3, 218,330,353} 49,093,935] 3,267,424, 288! +1, 681,649, 146 
£046... .. 1,078,943,972) 848,335,430] 1,927,279, 402 2,312,215,301} 26,950,546] 2,339,165,847] + 411,886,445 
mpa7..... 1,562, 690,081] 1,011, 254,044| 2,573,944, 125 2,774, 902,355] 36,888,055] 2,811,790,410l + 237, 846, 285 
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2.—Value of Total Foreign Trade of Canada (excluding Gold), 1943-57—concluded 


2,636, 945,352 
2,761, 207, 241 
3,174, 253, 138 
4, 084,856,478 
4,030, 467, 653 


4,382,830, 430 
4,093, 196,338 
4, 712,370,035 
5, 705, 448, 903 


Imports 
Year 
Dutiable Free 
$ $ 
O44 Starrs. 1,382, 202,722| 1,254,742, 630 
194955202 1,444, 123,667] 1,317,088, 574 
1950-2 1,617, 948,425} 1,556,304, 7138 
OS leer 2,174,304,400| 1,910,552,078 
1952 e5e0" 2,162, 882,381] 1,867,585, 272 
195s tise 2,417,960, 243| 1,964,870, 187 
19545025. 2,311,344, 114] 1,781,852, 224 
O55 eens 2,637,434, 788| 2,074, 935, 247 
OSG See 3,292,516,118"| 2,412,932,790° 
IO / Se eoc 3, 223,197,032] 2,400, 213,427 


5,623,410, 459 


Exports 


ee 


Domestic 
Produce 


eS eS ae ee eee 


3,075,438, 085 
2,992,960, 978 
3,118,386, 551 
3,914, 460,376 
4,301,080, 679 


4,117,405, 882 
3,881,271, 854 
4,281,784, 253 
4,789,745, 693 
4, 839,094,393 


Foreign 
Produce 


————— 


34,590, 583 
29,491, 856 
38, 686, 122 
48,923,939 
54,878, 985 


55, 195, 233 
65, 644, 868 
69,499, 483 
73,397,431 
95,285, 831 


3,110,028, 668 
3,022,452, 834 
3,157,072, 673 
3, 963,384,315 
4,355, 959, 664 


4,172,601, 115 
3,946, 916,722 
4,351, 283, 736 
4,863, 143,124 
4,934,380, 224 


Section 3.—Trade by Geographic Areas 


Balance 

of Trade: 

Excess of | 
Exports (-+) 
Imports (—) 


$ 
473,083,316 
17,180,465 


121,472, 163 
325,492,011 


146, 279, 616 
361,086, 299 


689, 030, 235 


The tables in this Section provide information about Canada’s total foreign trade by 


continent and by country. 


3.—Trade of Canada, by Continent, 1954-57 


1954 
Item and Continent : 
Value of 
otal 
ps hire me So AEDs > petal bead 
$000 
Imports 
Europe— 
United Kingdom..............-- 392,472 9.6 
Other Huropese.s ance eee ee 179,782 4,4 
North America— 
United. States... .£. .Agoasten eer 2,961,380 | 72.3 
Other North America..........- 111,400 2.7 
South America,...c sess. cae nee = 258, 127 6.3 
A Sia ye ER re et ee, AE ie 114, 868 2.8 
(Gea, tre ee ae eee 43,079 el 
AErICa athe ee ae aa ee eee 32,088 0.8 
Totals, Imports.............: 4,093,196 | 100.0 
Exports (Domestic) 
Europe— 
United Kangdomise.. ere re 653,408 | 16.8 
OtherMurope. 4.5. 4c soe oi ek 358 , 452 9.1 
North America— 
UnitedsStatesi. sag cress Je 26317, 1dom |e oe 
Other North America........... 114,274 2.9 
South#America ss. sae eee 126, 709 ee 
\AGIa. | Se ere bras pecan 185,770 4.8 
Oceanian. 230. 20.8 Sat Te 6 ee. 65, 212 57 
Africa ee). fate. GL Ue tite cheer aiech betes 65, 294 127 
Totals, Exports (Domestic)... 3,881,272 | 100.0 


1955 1956 1957 
1X6: ‘Ce P.C. 
Value of Value of Value of 
otal ota otal 

$000 $’000 $’000 

400, 531 8.5 484,679 8.5 521,958 9.3 
204,741 4.3 297,116 5.2 314,090 5.6 
3,452,178 73.3 | 4,161,667 | 72.9 | 3,998,549 711 
140,316 3.0 166, 767 2.9 167,528 3.0 
273,657 5.8 305, 693 5.4 341,348 6.0 
162,419 3.4 204,498 3.6 190,154 3.4 
46, 933 1.0 49,414 0.9 BL TS 0.9 
31,595 0.7 35,615 0.6 38,046 0.7 
4,712,370 | 100.0 | 5,705,449 100.0 | 5,623,410 | 100.0 
769,313 | 18.0 812,706 | 17.0 737,530 | 15.2. 
393,105 9.2 542,342 ites 560, 813 11.6 
2,559,343 59.8 | 2,818,655 | 58.8 | 2,867,608 59.3 
124,179 2.9 141, 503 3.0 172,897 3.6 
94,320 2.2 101,107 el 122,539 2am + 
178,018 | 216, 223 4.5 239, 235 4.9m 
86,701 2:0 71, 534 io 70,885 133] 
76, 805 1.8 85,676 1.8 67,587 1.4 — 
4,281,784 | 100.0 | 4,789,746 100.0 | 4,839,094 | 100.0 | 


210,229,315 — 


842,305,779 _ 


re) rua | 


261,245,593 


CANADIAN TRADE WITH THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
1948-57 
MILLION DOLLARS 


MILLION DOLLARS 
1400 1,400 
TOTAL TRADE 


(2.0.0 


1,000 


EXPORTS 


IMPORTS 


1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 


CANADIAN TRADE WITH THE UNITED Ok Ne Bie 
1948-57 


MILLION DOLLARS : MILLION DOLLARS 
7,000 


Spe tsOOO 
TOTAL TRADE 


IMPORTS 


EXPORTS 


Bs 
# 


1949 1950 195] 1952 1954 
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4.—Trade of Canada with Commonwealth and Foreign Countries, 
Selected Years 1886-1957 
Canadian Trade with— 
ee Ss ae _? See 
United United Other Common- @ther Foreign 
Kingdom States wealth Countries Countries 
Item and Year 
1S} 1264 1246). Ee 
Value of Value of Value of Value of 
Total Total Total Total 
ee Ee eee 
$000 $000 $000 $000 
Imports 
Ended Mar. 31— 
Roy aN RRR etrioig sinc Al 20 39,033 40.7 42,819 44.6 2,384 2.5 Wiaod 1222 
jE) bn: aah 5 -, ERS eee Sree. 3 = 42,019 By (edi 52,033 46.7 2,318 2.1 15, 163 13.5 
TSOG irs Se oe cerca Roles weet es 32,825 31.2 53, 529 50.8 2,389 2.2 16,619 15.8 
AKO Siete OM IS ee ye ee eet notia a nic 42,820 | 24.1 107,378 | 60.3 3, 833 2.2 23,900 13.4 
ROO) ee oe ee Cee eS yo OES © © 69, 184 24.4 169, 256 59.6 14, 606 Dak 30,694 10.9 
TOURS so Sotelo seas teverer cence ten 109, 935 24.3 275, 824 60.8 19,533 4.4 47,433 10.5 
AGT Ee ee Sac hes cea es 77,404 15.2 370,881 73.0 27, 826 5.5 32,091 6.3 
CAS Oe Bee an SA com Sco. oee 213,974 17.3 856,177 69.0 52,029 4,2 117,979 9.5 
Ended Dec. 31— 
SIO weer ge, Seepan armReNe. de ONO Bot 164, 707 16.3 668,747 | 66.3 49,907 5.0 124,980 | 12.4 
1920 Soret rs ecw Peacrec ren 194,778 15.0 893,585 | 68.8 62, 287 4.8 148,343 11.4 
TOS Te AOR Se in eee 147, 292 18.2 490,505 | (60.7 89,304 11.0 81,796 | 10.1 
TOS O Re scree east rst erica aes 114,007 15.2 496, 898 66.1 74,893 10.0 65, 257 sind 
1943 secre nietersiriencn ca are 134, 965 Teall 1,423,672 82.1 103, 666 6.0 2nliee 4,2 
Tae Uy fparen: ammeter tareht Bog MAIR Nat 189,370 eA ARO Ta OCOnlen LONG 165,024 6.5 244, 871 9.5 
QAR = eres Peetu es eteeererarrreestare 299 , 502 168) 1,805,763 68.5 204, 612 Use 327, 069 12.4 
| 4 O memtnrerenerrnnt tern retest 307, 450 Lidice 1,951,860 70.7 186,779 6.8 315,118 11.4 
O50 5. eres cet See eee ee 404, 213 12.7 | 2,180,476 67.1 241,411 7.6 398, 153 12.6 
1951. Sos ac pete te Pe eke 420,985 10.3 2,812,927 68.9 306, 104 Lao 544, 840 13.3 
NOR Qe eee can et ereniere 359, 757 8.9 2,976,962 73.9 184,704 4.6 509, 044 12.6 
G2 ee eee een eres Sees ac 453,391 10.3 3,221,214 13.0 170,571 3.9 537, 654 12.3 
TODA err ee ee aeteiies tere 392,472 9.6 | 2,961,880 72.4 181, 760 4.4 557,584 13.6 
|e So ees Cpe acd oa cino a GoD. 400, 531 8.5 | 3,452,178 touo 209, 772 4.4 649, 889 13.8 
1K) 51; eS oo Seo iG oC 484,679 8.5 | 4,161,667 72.9 22 202 3.9 837, 872 14.7 
157 coc. oc aoe Me aise SOR 521,958 9.3 | 3,998,549 le: 238, 861 4.2 864,042 15.4 
Exports (Domestic) 
Ended Mar. 31— 
S86. ee Ae rte testes 36, 694 47.2 34, 284 44.1 3, 263 4.2 3,515 4.5 
{ROU oe Fe ee cic = creer eee 43, 244 48.8 37, 743 42.6 3.893 4.4 3,791 4.2 
TSG Bree era He ee tags sans ceo 62,718 57.2 37,789 34.4 4.048 Sal 5, 152 4.7 
AGO Te ee ee eee eee ett hats 92,858 52.3 67,984 38.3 7,891 4.5 8,700 4.9 
TOOG.E ctr « cco Mat Ptererees seoverel eae teh 127,456 54.2 83 , 546 3520 10,965 4.6 13,516 5d 
TOM =o 4 ko 5 See eee rks bya eye 48.2 104,116 38.0 16,811 Gk 2ia2o55 Teh 
Oh a en. SS ba eo ee race 451, 852 60.9 201, 106 220A 30,677 4.2 57,974 7.8 
TOD dee. eta. Meee re 312,845 | 26.3 542,323 | 45.6 90, 607 7.6 243,389 | 20.5 
Ended Dec. 31— 
TODG Ree Ree eee cine caer eee 459,223 | 36.4 457,878 | 36.3 95,701 7.6 248, 439 19.7 
TODO Fet eyan teow teaertic Pee eee 290, 295 745) 7A 492, 686 42.8 105,006 9.1 264,430 22.9 
HOST Se Me norte ee ee Ra aeons 402.062 40.3 360,012 SUe!: 104, 159 10.4 131, 134 IB 
1O3 Os <9 Be a ey satin cece ene 328,099 35.5 380,392 41.1 102, 707 Tae 113,728 12.3 
1[O4Se ete irs Bracco ts cee eee 1,032,647 34.8 1,149,232 38.7 369,015 12.4 420,581 14.1 
OAT coe re ee a 751,198 | 27.1 | 1,034,226 | 37.3 417,303 15.0 572,175 | 20.6 
POA Q See, sos savy rca w sutra eee sree leas 686,914 22.3 1,500,987 48.8 345,477 14.3 542,060 17.6 
TOV aM SS el Pe late ert ora oe Pints a 704,956 23.5 1,503,459 50.2 310, 067 10.4 474,480 15.9 
GS Oia eere eke Reeds cise cererasorons. )etsroke 469,910 15.1 2,020,988 64.8 185,179 5.9 442,310 14.2 
QO Fill. toe te aPC choxseetona crt se eroremte 631,461 16.1 2,297,675 58.7 240, 946 6.2 744,379 19.0 
NON Det Flap ienul tee enamine: Mab ES os Cipic'c 745, 845 Neh} 2,306,955 53.0 261, 687 6.1 986, 593 22.9 
OR SH see te pees eaecie ct Stmerar tie tatete otros 665, 232 16.2 | 2,418,915 58.7 232,352 5.6 800, 906 19.5 
W (5%, A pean at BR eb cc Sow 653, 408 16.9 | 2,317,153 59.7 195,053 5.0 715, 658 18.4 
Tse Ae ne Se een irae cere 769,313 18.0 | 2,559,343 59.8 237.125 Sy 716,004 16.7 
OSG ea rate ie cereee orsten coat cetrer 812, 706 17.0 | 2,818,655 58.8 243, 216 os 915,169 19.1 
LOST es oe create eens erect: 737, 530 15.2 | 2,867,608 59.3 233,117 4.8 1,000,839 20.7 
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5.—Trade of Canada, by Leading Countries, 1955-57 
SSS————v_YORqa_qj0$—06000O0o9@T#000—oOonoonanDaaaoaS LL ™:::w_eeewlo 
Rank in— 

1955 | 1956 | 1957 


Item and Country 1955 1956 1957 


$7000 $7000 $000 


Imports 
t 1 1 ned Heater. 4 eet Peet et eetod sy) Mie) See ee 3,452,178 | 4,161,667 3,998, 549 
2 2 2 APO N MG MGONL OTe, A des Se eee Se Rm 400, 531 484,679 521,958 
3 3 3 MGNOZUGIR 425 cae SROs Hal. ele tos, Sree Old ee, 2e 187, 277 208, 401 248,145 
4 4 4 Germany, Federal Republic’of....................... 55, 603 89,348 97,646 
5 5 bak Bi OE ele Clee ee de Ce oY ee See 36, 718 60, 826 61, 605 
aa 6 6\1 Belgium and Luxembourg... 2.6.65... 0c cbc cceels 29,051 52,728 44,066 
21 16 Tippweaninicicneees,.. PEE FE TS EEE! Are So Ps ETE EE 15, 567 24, 633 40,210 
8 8 8 Netheriuenia-Antilles,..tigieet .< sere... clk ks... 30, 722 38,119 39, 269 
13¢.| 440 DOL TENDGI Oy: 3.554 Peee S , AELIAN ore toe,» . POOL 25,016 32,600 36, 183 
rf 9 AQP RSTEE JERE) ocd REN. be eee, . DOO 30, 747 34, 832 35,325 
29 15 Li eArn Die PPh 4 OR OR ES had eh Tho I OF 6,986 24,712 34,316 
17 14 Ed id eo Ge La ee 2 eh ne ae oc, a 18, 502 24, 967 33,012 
6 11 AB a MGIA Pes Ob, oF TL OT edhe ts Lie Oe ee, OOAe ANY 35, 147 30, 898 29,248 
12 13 Le en metal ee ch x04 ENS Sok Ee. ALS LOMB, OA EGE LD 26, 295 26,310 28,728 
11 12 16 PP Malaye aud Singapore... 6k c,d bh. eee. 28,810 28, 558 27,356 
15 17 16 Net NOMAnGS 049... or hereh . See hd, eae ek. eee 20,951 23,776 25, 396 
16 19 YP ARS CU 1 Dis aa Sele et) a 19,365 22,301 24, 660 
10 7 TOP MoxIca PFs 44; 0c be ei, . eee ee: 28,814 41,699 21,113 
18 20 TO peeasvitinns bang | Pe lee Atte Peden, loi, onc eke ee. 18,307 20,498 21,003 
14 18 rib Ghee Mire oe eds or eae. ae 22,220 23,056 18, 190 
24 22 PLMEE OWOUODT YE... Seer ee: Ouch ceca rab cued lh yal 12,152 17,303 15, 568 
20 23 Be PO VIOM isa. 8). PAAR st eet. 1. det. a. as 15,581 16, 564 14,916 
25 25 Bs PRGA Ase, Pee ae, cee exe ote 10,025 12,279 13, 866 
23 24 AED ONOW LORIAO., ) 082 5 /5.. kOe > ca lak... bale... 12,316 12,321 11,770 
1 28 25 Mauritius and Seychelles. .(20.2....00 7 0ef....008..... 1 7, 785 10, 278 
38 33 Fo ie ctrenet | gs SaaS es ee We Ses cok ee Oe 4,269 6,182 8,616 
32 45 oi per wort Maeass.. 20el ee. eR eh dG 5, 948 3, 893 8,606 
26 26 2seneirinidadrand Tobago, ..cbsts nee... sas. 9,840 11,051 8,205 
28 38 De pyaserDAGose se, . ieee, sche A eae, 2c 8, 236 4,634 7, 628 
33 36 SQ sepetong Kong... P19. aes ci ad oatel. o. 5, 875 5, 699 7,223 
Totals, 30 Leading Countries................ 4,573,049 | 5,552,319 5,492,654 
Grand Totals, Imports...................... 4,712,370 | 5,705,449 5,623,410 
Exports (Domestic) 
1 1 i (EPROP IS OC I Mew liad © Rene y oy, cnt Mle Aa RAR) Lies 2,559,343 | 2,818,655 2, 867, 608 
2 2 2 TEP bl COV EN cr Regine SR owen beard ge Oto 769,313 812,706 737, 530 
4 3 3 Germany, Federal Republic of....................... 90, 751 134, 098 151,939 
3 4 Pepe SM ee eee ee te 90, 893 127,870 139, 152 
8 8 5 Netherlands...........; oa ee a ee 8: eae 47,689 54,559 69, 849 
13 12 Ub OLS Oe geo, ERA naa SRD, ice Rn mero I Ae 27, 653 37, 744 62, 842 
7 6 (isp Delgium-and Luxembourg. occ. | ndsssc econ >. 53,384 57, 852 60, 402 
10 9 EME COR C eas. tata Sa ee ais ia kok swolen 2 42,563 53,156 57, 506 
9 7 ) I LEATE ip meg | tee aie, Sanh ae RA ld ac ares 47,689 54,559 55, 548 
5 10 CUM ages UTS Es alpen Beg ide Speed cr Retain OM leah 58, 482 47,747 48, 883 
6 5 11 UintonroSouth Aiticaas sae tee ee 56, 026 64, 616 48,441 
11 11 (igh | oe etme decimal beret pnp) bude ners AI mde k Mrindl 37,126 39,385 42,613 
12 13 13 Deus or ee ee ee ae ee 30, 756 34,335 39, 844 
50 31 BEM AAD els. 3 Brness ds ale Pecan woh beter se Mc eibdot cs 2,824 7,748 30, 665 
15 15 PORE ETUC Aire ae Petre Ree. do ee 24, 669 25,714 28,991 
23 24 STAGE Sone ie; Monaro PO ea tik, Sd cae ee 11,520 13,026 25,798 
14 14 aT eMC OTN ee Me hen Bee. | eee gn! 25, 640 33,030 25,045 
20 22 Fup CE Et tory ae Sint hie oe Seen ME ramet aa 12,907 17, 222 19, 487 
18 18 hE? ve UU ett 6a teaeahay: © Engl key a amc ng CUE Mak ah al 18,136 18,060 17,540 
ily 19 BURL ON J eG. 7.< A as fo) ene. et 22,344 17,995 16,964 
19 23 mab ee oe Se 9 RS, |e NUEGN yo NO ND 13,910 15,371 16, 889 
40 20 EMEE DONO wer os 5s ee eae Geckene Ce 4,005 17,918 16, 669 
16 21 Zorg ay God! EVES ey WEAR bignth aac Rat tee cgael We MRA re! aac 22,691 17,589 14,627 
28 33 PA TUPR A ae. Pre et, eee ee. oats. Soret 6, 833 6, 183 14,199 
24 28 DOPE eee ee te eee ee Re 9,715 10, 421 12,610 
25 30 oy TS ES ae ey MP eer Cages Seay: yL) Reames: 7,622 7,894 12,111 
22 25 Maple irinidagdands) Gbavo., pe ee ele eee pee | 12,625 12,491 11,811 
29 27 RR RLE AMI tie. Mie. Ae Se, ee 6, 202 10, 502 11,395 
2 16 29 Union of Soviet Socialist Republics.................. 2,680 24, 606 10, 658 
31 26 UU ES ES Fo eae Seen 3) Cee ree) | See ae OO aan 6,001 11,337 10,108 
Totals, 30 Leading Countries................ 4,121,992 | 4,604,894 4,677,724 
Grand Totals, Exports (Domestic) 4,281,784 ' 4,789,746 4,839,094 
1 Included with British East Africa prior to 1956. 2 Lower than 50th. 
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6.—Value of Imports by Country 1951-57, with Averages 1935-39 
ee e—————OOOOOOeSSS»s»8—0Naoo> > —™— 
Aver- 
Country ages 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
1935-39 
$’000 $’000 $000 $’000 $7000 $7000 $7000 $’000 
North America.................-- 421, 356]|2, 814, 436/2, 979, 344|3, 224, 247/2, 968, 996|3, 456,175 4,165, 506/4,003,315 
Wniska ct OUR Mee. t-te ees 93 1,483 noe , 961 7,573 3,932 3, 792 4,619 
Greenland es. 2G... a cee eee 311 _ 13 13 10 55 
St. Pierre and Miquelon......... 26 25 48 66 30 52 38 91 
United States. 99... 2-ete.ee-. 418, 73812, 812, 927|2, 976, 962|3, 221, 2142, 961, 380)3, 452, 1784, 161, 667 3,998, 549 
Central America and Antilles.... 14,570] 113,818] 112,431] 89,916) 103,784) 136,319 162,923| 162,762 
Bahamas? Sia ateec csc ecte. 1 346 406 427 418 272 221 167 
iRermuda st. aie os sca tee <6 102 82 eile 126 390 258 273 247 
British Honduras:-..¢-186 ee: 87 458 26 139 124 164 171 210 
West Indies Federation.......... 12, 624 47,488 27,746 23, 408 31,512 36,099 42,511 58, 430 
‘Barbadosim. aac... ss oe oes 8,261 13, 409 8,666 2,876 5,355 8, 236 4,634 7,628 
JAMAICS ee a os Dae Be ees 5,160 18,041 9,204 11,761 15,309 15,567 24,633 40,210 
Leeward and Windward Islands 1,816 956 916 TEI, 1,250 2,456 2 198 2,387 
Trinidad and Tobago.......... 2,387 15,082 9.660 8,062 9,695 9,840 11,051 8,205 
American Virgin Islands......... 2 166 — — 2 2 — 
Costa Rica. ers. . Peers. 77 8,785 8,740 9,472 7, 746 5, 948 3, 893 8, 606 
Caba tae. Pee ee 815 8,333 18,615 11, 654 9,913 10,025 12,279 13, 866 
Dominican Republic............. 4 1,126 6, 000 5, 854 1,663 1,529 1,346 1,274 
PliSalvadorte-0t... aceeene ss 19 1,183 771 1,389 951 2,962 Nass 1,312 
French West Indies.............. 2 2 —_ 1 158 2 — 
Guatemalawe Geo. . soeete ee 67 4,618 2,082 3, 259 5, 060 4,545 3,227] 3,470 
PEaiti st Seon: ook + Seer te 63 3,020 1,928 748 1,570 1,597 1, 683 1,494 
Gn GUEAS, ASS Ses coe ee 49 4,027 4,643 4,594 2,589 1, 666 7,079 4,575 
Mexico 28h es. os. Se oie 667 18,013 23 , 937 15,785 14,033 28,814 41,699 21,113 
Netherlands Antilles............ 150) 10,809) 11,747 8,154] 20,582) 30,722] 38,119) 39,269 
Nicaragua feauth. sok. tke oo. = 2 596 501 391 181 1,429 655 555 
Panama se: Nae. asset eee ees 32 3,492 4,125 3, 637 5, 850 9,037 7, 585 7,198 
Puerto RicOw. oa. eee eee 13 1,276 846 872 1, 208 1,094 1,054 972 
South America..................- 22,930] 246,666] 237,073} 252,332) 258,127) 273,657 305,693] 341,348 
British«Gulanacaesse nose ae 5,846], 25,025] 23,660] 17,800] 20,482) 18,307) 20,498 21,003 
Falkland Islands® 3. . ):22ehet-r 2 _ ~ — 1 = - 2 
INT Dentin tie entie  nee oeoe 5,374) 18,955 4,374 8,529 2,738 4,414 4,626 4,703 
BOL ViEe ee One ore tated tenets 2 1, 848 Srool 1,415 267 19 88 148 
Brazile: 4. spy grace oo ee ee 920 40,627 35, 108 35, 047 31,622 30, 747 84, 832 35,325 
Chiles ese Fea) 5 oe Ree eRe: 125 2,153 3, 282 1,052 236 250 1,704 1,622 
Colombia tas. cae6ce0.-s2t pees: 5,139 13,063 18,004 23, 215 24, 820 22,220 23,056 18, 190 
CUSAODSE sary eaten on beens 41 2,488 2,71 2,688 3, 763 5, 187 4,498 4,428 
Hrench Guiana is... ..0¢-nen ee — — 3 — 2 _ _ 
Paraguayicgat, aoe eee we 62 343 346 260 520 237 142 278 
Perulns | dss eas bee OER Cs 3,554 5,588 8,050 2,928 2,264 869 2,766 2,799 
Surinam.) aaeocis. «a... Gee doe ei 2 1,141 528 1,345 2,793 3,646 3,925 3, 899 
Wraguaydmess esscs. see eke 180 3, 768 1,863 2,903 1,025 483 W157 809 
Werlez ela. eats Prsessic.cs tee aes eae 1,662] 136,718| 135,758] 155,147) 167,594) 187,277) 208,401 248, 145 
Northwestern Europe........... 157,485|| 567,916] 485,675] 600,417] 544,666) 572,358) 737,036 782,936 
United Kanedom..0. 0) ere nee o- 124,047] 420,985] 359,757) 453,391) 392,472} 400,531] 484,679 521,958 
AUISUTIA. {tc cemcmeae teas Heke pies = 245 3,191 2,917 2,967 3,048 2,709 3,913 4,431 
Belgium and Luxembourg....... 6,330 39,095 33, 216 29, 082 25,077 29,051 52, 728 44,066 
Denmark; Axa aso poet cee ae. oe 165 3, 730 2,167 2,175 3, 463 4,269 6, 182 8, 616 
HranCen: Si aeegocs 1a) ote oeeeea es 6,382 23 , 974 19,117 22, 267 22,046 25,016 32, 600 36, 183 
Germany, Federal Republic of... 10,3643 30,9368 22,629 30, 007 44,485 55, 603 89, 348 97,646 
Toeland 2°. can.ae ssc ooh kERee se 3 2 50 80 59 9 47 
Treland St mer. ce canbe hee oes 69 785 462 582 1,150 336 415 1,219 
INetherlandsincecc so. tie ke cas: 3,984 14,010 16,495 22,298 22,562 20,951 23,776 25,396 
NOrnwaystome-Bo cc a Pee ee 742 2,977 3,857 2,289 1,983 2,366 3,780 3,145 
Swed lic a. get ciercicct og spate ae erat 2,044 11, 808 8,611 9,341 9,175 12, 152 17,303 15, 568 
Switzerlandat aas-. 2 sk ete: ie 3,110] 16,398] 16,396] 20,437) 19,151} 19,365) 22,301 24, 660 
Southern Europe................ 3,863] 23,943] 18,326] 21,320) 22,861) 27,204) 33,459 41,971 
Gibraltdneseace ceo. eter ae ae — _ — — 1 2 1 @ 
Malta rea ae oe fod eee pee Gaere 47 51 67 67 62 53 Si 
(GW leiece GS LISS Soe 47 174 197 224 231 280 274 456 
Ttalyi. 3 i. e5 sees ss 5B REE ok 2,403 14, 217 11, 735 14,271 15,006 18,502 24, 967 33,012 
POrtueal fare tech oe ee 265) 1,980 1,798 1,962 1,798 1,941 2,272 2,664 
Azores and Madeira............. 157 410 285 179 193 200 164 149 | 
(SENT pcre ey a Haein emnareaamtn eee a 989 7,114 4,260 4,619 5,566 6, 220 5,727 5,596 
> | 
t Included with Leeward and Windward Islands. 2 Less than $500. 3 Includes all Germany. a 
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6.—Value of Imports by Country 1951-57, with Averages 1935-39—continued 


Country 


Eastern Europe.................. 
PASATIAC Ie. | Seer. bimiiens 
zechosiovakia ..i..6.>.. Go. 
BHBGONIY Sh. cea t acne sages es 


Pintand!s. >. 3. Re ie eer ee © 


LSUTIECE BUCLC payee ba rec ees Sper meg 


Egypt.. din SP yy OS na ee 
UL Ie. eae ae eM 
NUP I esc at ettase sts. chauc arwcecseions 


META TPINONG Oh 06 betel se Ail oa. Ss 
Malaya and Singapore........... 
Other British East Indies....... 


PAR BAMESCAN.. veiw. «i Morecs’. 


oe Ee 0 a ee ae 
LC ee See 
Portuguese Asia. ................ 
MEDALANG ute... seh sar. Peak. . 


Mauritius and Seychelles........ 
Federation of Rhodesia and 

Py asec. ee. Bee 
Union of South Africa........... 


RESTOR A ols cede cw dees s 


Belgian. Congo... gcc... . .vics ves 
emary Jalands.\ecu. >. -..-25.%.. 
MrOnGRAITICA lard . oc de hhsce ss 
LAPSE DP RR ec ea) Sie 


Portuguese East Africa.......... 
Portuguese West Africa.......... 
SEEDS) TG or nc rr 


1Less than $500. 
‘Southern Rhodesia only. 


1952 


1953 


1954 


1955 1956 1957 


Aver- 
ages 1951 
1935-39 
$7000 || $’000 
2,943) 7,070 
4 4 
1,979] 4,668 
23 116 
70 158 
2 2 
130 121 
TI 33 
4 12 
185] 1,430 
96 22 
341 358 
99 149 
1,612] 45,204 
22 
3 22, 659 
728 711 
5 31 
126 521 
357], 2, 132 
68 929 
1 3 
} él 16,381 { 
25 58 
293] 1,757 
34,354|| 150,954 
4015] 16,306 
"91 
\ 8,315 { Pay 
s42l° 3001 
11,154] 57,980 
79] 4,623 
1 51 
381 4 
3.3441 1,929 
i26) 2 
soc} 1,052 
4,649) 12.577 
] 1 
562| 8,954 
1 ede 
84] 1, 938 
8,455| 30,748 
} 2,683|| 10,864 
3161 1,505 
4,210 { 5,372 
701] 7,112 
370 898 
7 49 
1 ae, 
sl 3,052 
10 16 
61 398| 
14 183 
31 29 
321 1,071 
} 15 198 


$'000 
7,553 
2 
3,559 
1 


$000 
5,476 
2,589 
9 
548 


959 
184 


$000 
4,727 
1 
1,796 
5 


31,495 
15, 852 


1,161 
5,911 


2Included with Germany, Federal Republic of. 


$’000 $7000 $000 
5, = 11, oe 11,140 
1 
2,880 5,675 5,045 
: 2 


2 
384 527 482 
572 779 707 
124 209 408 
5 2 2 


1 1 
595 2,185 1,110 
3 1 


628 1,007 2,804 
516 907 578 


31,770) 50,342) 38,504 
48 73 51 


294 166 330 
90 125 63 
2,064 1,057 546 
1,299 941 435 
1, 166 1,511 1,587 
2 1 4 

3 1 oe 
17,920} 19,601 43 
1,059 1,351 242 
if 97 45 

743 706 841 


131,133] 154,544) 152,088 
15,581) 16,564) 14,916 
35,147} 30,898} 29,248 

816 1,306 504 

5, 875 5, 699 7,223 

28,810} 28,558) 27,356 
71 122 1 


20 

6 25 eel 
7 1 9 
3,125 5,721 5,304 
155 112 193 
172 16 if 
1,001 1,148 965 


482 720 1,095 
6, 255 8,401 6,859 
1 8 2 
35775 4,063 5,989 

858 986 Zao 

8 18 i) 
ocr ies 1 
2,673 2,744 3,338 
25 24 
3, 267 2,075 2,275 
214 441 
14 38 23 
195 196 292 
128 370 4] 
44 94 3 
16 1 2 


3 Not listed separately. 
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6.—Value of Imports by Country 1951-57, with Averages 1935-39—concluded 


1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 


ae | es ee 


$090 $000 $000 $000 $7000 


43,114] 42,226) 43,079] 46,933) 49,414 
18,712} 23,464 24,657) 26,295) 26,310 
6, 487 5,554 5,813 5,016 6, 267 
14, 231 8,572 7,314) 12,316 Wer: 


a} inge a). ie 1 
3,473} 4,635} 5,292) 3,305] 4,374 
0 — = 1 


7,218 
11,770 


19 
4,003 


4,084,856] 1,030, 468] 1,382, 830|4, 093, 196) 4, 712, 370|5, 705, 449|5, 623,410 


a a | 


980 
Aver- 
Country ages 1951 
1935-39 
$’000 $000 
Oceanian -08).o: ..<6 SEER. 17,015) 84,102 
Agistraliai.y-cc co yeni onere eee 9,728 46, 228 
WijieePPRS Bethe wae 2,341 5,993 
IN@w! Zealaudeh.cerae ete ee ee 4,754 30,107 
Other British Oceania........... 3 — 
Hrench Oceanianwermn..1tt enn s. 3 360 
Plano alitae es er oein tc eee eres 186 1,414 
United States Oceania........... 1 — 
Totals, Imports.......... 684, 582 
Totals, Commonwealth 
Countries.............. 194, 442 


Totals, United States and| — 


Dependencies.......... 


Less than $500. 


727,089| 544,462) 623,962 574,231 610,302; 705,911 


760.819 


a a | | rr 


’.—Value of Domestic Exports by Country 1951-57, with Averages 1935-39 


Country 


PAV AS kf ee iiera tio: «ou eee rae 
Greenland ar vcsteee Oh on. Bak 
St. Pierre and Miquelon......... 
nitedsStates-. S06 epee oe 


Central America and Antilles.... 
IBahamaser. <. teu. doe cb aeaes 


BritishsHondurass) se... peer 
West Indies Federation.......... 
Barbados...c007 bhuwss ae eee eer 
Jamaien:t:).. Repel ce cs copter oe 


Leeward and Windward Islands 


Trinidad and Tobago.. 


American Virgin Islands......... 
CostasRitanecrrrie ct on 0c: 


Dominican Republic............ 
PiliSalvaconin Anes re isora:ona- 
French West Indies.............. 


Guatemalac. nl tac. ue eee eee 
alti ns. oe tere Ser 


Panamat teens. et toe se ecomhechras 


South America................... 
BritisheGcnlana sae ys oe tae es 


Bolivia PO EE eee ee 


WC hile. ey. Peeters. «as «a: 


419, 0302, 817, 265|2, 983, 8243, 229, 682|2, 975, 447)3, 460, 510) 4, 170, 886 4,008,149 


ee ee eee 


Aver- 
ages 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
1935-39 
$’000 $'000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 
Rein 2,301,330 Oe in 2,421, 558/2, 319, 950|2, 562, 031|2, 823, 358/2, 872, 219 
2 264 1,249 1,130 1,272 17.221 3,128 2,809 
206 303 194 299 86 176 76 
~ 309 1,186 1,279 1,319 1,226 15382 1,399 1,726 
321, 294||2, 297, 675|2, 306, 955/2, 418, 915|2,317, 153)2, 559, 343/2, 818, 655}2, 867, 608 
17,699|| 119,680) 137,688) 108,984) 111,477 121,491] 136,809) 168,285 
1 2,186 2,300 2,298 2,271 233 2,303 , 589 
1,381 3, 693 3,158 3,070 2,992 3,010 2,900 3,006 
255 572 381 376 299 304 248 284 
10,077 28,976 29,813 29,578 31,286 33, 948 38, 715 40,276 
1,218 4, 584 8,912 8,784 4,878 4,267 4, 721 4,665 
8, 887 10,218 10,591 12,490 11,552 12,907 17,222 19, 487 
1,600 4,229 4,276 8,864 8,981 4,149 4,281 4,313 
Coz 9,950 11,084 9,490 11,426 12,626 12,491 11,811 
42 181 167 178 119 190 130 126 
103 2, 75 2),.612 2,199 2,834 3,576 2,743 2,369 
1,418 20,424 24,181 16,124 17,455 13,910 15,374 16, 889 
171 4,060 4,643 3,993 4, 269 4,168 4,985 5,024 
69 2,002 2, 230 1,901 1,526 1,808 2,295 2,415 
157 40 7 26 24 23 17 39 
117 2,365 1,896 2, 234 2,021 2,508 3,003 3,207 
131 2,588 3,417 2,670 3,307 2,446 2,917 2,241 
159 SOO 1,736 556 471 588 868 1,061 
2,630 29, 880 39,641 28,986 27,359 37,126 39,385 42,613 
176 1,834 1,541 1,308 iver) 1,444 1,349 1,330 
72 1,097 1,185 1,354 1, 653 1,769 1,402 1,542 
316 5,961 11,359 4,380 4,057 2,824 7,748 30, 665 
425 8,120 7,328 Ue (hie! Vit oy 9,715 10,421 12,610 
15,016) 140,145) 186,984) 139,393) 126,709 94,320} 101,107) 122,540 
1,344 5,308 6,356 4,777 4,080 2,967 4,351 5,069 
2 31 41 4 274 11 3 
4,696 8, 883 8, 227 7,641 6, 692 6, 833 6,183 14,199 
1h 08} 3,484 6,398 5,501 1,272 1,086 1,489 949 
4,012 53 , 684 81,367 37,561 45,096 11,520 13 , 026 25,798 
848 13,751 10,090 3,945 3,130 3,820 4,420 4,361 
1,296 12,311 13, 756 20, 146 21,000 22,691 17,589 14, 627 


1 Included with Leeward and Windward Islands. 


2 Less than $500. 
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7.—Value of Domestic Exports by Country 1951-57, with Averages 1935-39—continued 


Aver- 
Country ages 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
1935-39 
$000 $000 $’000 $000 $000 #000 $000 $’000 
South America—concluded 

_SLUPEEC UN eee a setae Se SM 2,713 2,030 4,220 5,509 4,953 4,344 2,786 
mrenchsesiana. hose 6... 4 3 6 4 2 1 5 
ET 2 ns ieee eek 167 112 339 167 91 238 172 
ELS am teeals. ccs BO 5 5 2 ald Moen 1,072 5,054 16,405 15,108 5,086 6,001 11,337 10,108 
SUPT aes. ini aan 934 1,097 712 911 971 1,025 829 
WRIECUSUAN ORE... eo oat. 310 6, 868 5,429 2,912 2,784 2,355 2,758 3,789 
RAREZUCIA tetera. LL... Le. 2. 1,139 26, 982 35, 683 36,485 30, 973 30, 756 34,335 39, 844 
Northwestern Kurope......2 9%). 412,354), 934, 716/1,151, 964 991,813} 958,303/1, 106,502 1, 230, 656/1, 188, 844 
United Kingdom................ 353,741]! 631,461} 745,845 665,232) 653,408) 769,313 812,706] 737,530 
OE ee ee 27 2,166 5,216 5,136 2,857 6,025 5,214 6,712 
Belgium and Luxembourg....... 13, 204 94,457} 104,376 69,510} 54,987 53,384 57, 852 60, 402 
Beaiiarion.f..) .the 2 ray 1,438 5, 587 9,881 6, 303 2,929 oaaa2 3,516 3,532 
“CAO ee ie a A ee ees 8, 566 46, 538 48, 264 32,281 33, 799 42,563 53,156 57,506 
Germany, Federal Republic of 9,6392 37,0282 94, 863 83, 858 86, 899 90,751) 134,098} 151,939 
POY Sane > ei aie aie 700 833 2,058 669 505 292 271 
PEGIRDHOME SS ak ye 3,861 20,921 23,058 13,356 8, 821 12, 808 10, 144 8,399 
Netherlands: ...c60.-..<.04... 10,062 26,191 41,508 42,382 39,777 47, 689 54, 559 69, 849 
Perwavne D. F EF othe f 7,247 82,198 39,002 37, 278 43,813 47,031 57, 682 55,548 
Peon es Oe... UG NA... eat 3,593 12,125 12,198 4,587 3,518 7,622 7,894 12,111 
ReWADZOPIANd. .. 2 Wha. shea de... ok 948 25,345 26,918 29, 833 26, 826 25, 640 33,030 25,045 
Southern Europe................ 4,986) 59,930) 68,352) 56,925 35,136) 43,245) 51,552] 78,724 
SerOraleaen., .., We... aed. ) 648 353 486 25 286 240 272 
Beaten. SR. ew. eae. 377 2,150 3,111 3,307 3,043 8,934 4,064 2,755 
| ERODE Ss Re gee a 1,142 2,703 4,415 1,560 2,505 4,298 2,020 4,121 
ES jk celena (elead RD Sl 8 2,785 48, 763 52,645 33,170 23 , 844 27,653 37,744 62, 842 
Et ey seers 170 4,665 4,026 8,991 2,118 2,554 1,696 2,605 
Azores and Madeira............. 259 224 231 641 311 231 214 
Ihe? lah GN onal Suet La bd all 495 742 3,579 14,179 2,734 4,210 5,053 5,915 
Eastern Lis TCS ied Gime oa Sted 3,091 6,510 25,873 3,779 13, 420 12,671 72,846 30,775 

eGtBaeee otra tt, ek 1 1 — 1 1 1 1 
STARS ohn heli [flag aN Cae 10 8 2 8 105 119 
Czechoslovakia................. 88] 492 367 128 295 1,062 24, 558 1,422 
SES eae Se ee eerie 5 — — — —~ = 1 1 
RMOWiekttes . oche te. vse tae 539 3,129 2,694 1,388 476 1,736 1,952 940 
Germany, Eastern.............. 3 -- — 1 2,261 1,458 25 
SSE LASS beet ne eign” 30 81 48 35 165 1,913 292 
ES eo a led p l eie 242) — — — 1 1 1 1 

(SOT EE jeagi bea 196 — — — —_ — — 1 
UES i ee iy er are 805 94 69 183 558 4,005 17,918 16, 669 
Braniog..& ... sen0.c. . ..iekeee. 52 11 45 94 74 397 124 429 

Union of Soviet Socialist 
ee nn, an 336 1 — 4,854 2,680 24, 606 10, 658 
AE ih oe cys uss a hk ie 18 2,739] 22,613 1,940 7,119 363 213 220 
en 1,511] 31,117) 50,326) 33,218] 24,500 12,108} 11,987) 13,797 
OIE seta. Pek slate « bai ol bk vain 109 25 127 34 22 16 

A eee ees 4 1,414 2,149 2,644 1,594 1, 244 1,942 1,664 
WU Pee Cae ee re’ 399 2,466 19, 363 11,688 1,201 1,291 2,539 1,221 
Seren ee 1 198 54 55 118 73 121 140 
MEMOIR tyee shack oe. te hoe. he 118 1,000 585 753 757 644 790 15717 
eae ern 55 1,062 313 458 425 1,170 657 1,070 
es Ca Si ates 251 11,816 11, 940 9,059 10,174 4,558 2,725 5,050 
Italian Africa.................... 6 — 1 1 6 6 
ear eee 4 1,071 105 38 123 49 97 98 
tert ee ee 1 2,029 854 1,279 840 74 101 203 
BONY isc? 9 aos, oe fs. 80 7.036 9,355 5,161 982 1, 293 1,320 1,116 
TT i ale Salas aemneaetn 3 ; 580 578 1,169 1,045 719 812 
Bemenraey), YE) ee 109 34 104 17 8 4 74 213 
A ey, 388 2,962 4,791 1, 455 7,086 647 887 483 
AS 36,001] 163,986} 224,196 238,624) 163,438} 167,352 297,078) 227,223 
oy Se 2 as 246 3,470 5,825 3,307 3,147 2,671 3,341 oyeas 
i RR eee aed } 3 732 35, 737 55, 423 37, 187 17,689 24, 669 25,714 28,991 
aan oe ee : 4,486 16,016 32, 103 8,970 6, 202 10, 502 11,395 
1Less than $500. 2 Includes all Germany. 3 Included with Germany, Federal Republic of. 


‘ Not listed separately. 
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7.—Value of Domestic Exports by Country 1951-57, with Averages 1935-39—concluded 


Aver- 


Country ages 
1935-39 

fi a ae eee enn ee ene) 2 A ers ee a eS 

$000 

Other Asia—concluded 
Hong Kong........----++sereee: 1,651 
Malaya and Singapore.........-- 2,178 
Other British East Indies....... 5 
Afghanistan. .......---..++seeee> 1 
Aen cE ir rs, & his SE 6b Cet 71 

Ae eh SR es, Ree bio ra 
AR WVAT Seren. emer es eat e at aele 3, 808 
Tnclo-@ Winans tee cowie tesa 85 
Tivo lerest tin 2 Ago ga ok oucoiae bce sec 801 
Japan, [2b ie aa Valero s opeatrats 21,880 
KKGredeenaen ot eure orks 3 
Philippines............--20ese0e> 1,523 
Portuguese Asia...........-++++- 1 
MT ailamcditn. aaa eto = pekmee 22 

Other Africa............-.----+: 20, G48 
British East Africa.........----- 789 
Mauritius and Seychelles........ 
Federation of Rhodesia and 

Nyasaland.........0.05..secees 9702 
Union of South Africa........... 15.457 
Other British South Africa...... : 
Gambia 2c ote Sateen teres 30 
Giana Sie... Aas eee ena 270 
Nigerians: v.ccnhwee cma eee 14 
Sierra, eOne sn... eee o> cate orks 203 
Other British West Africa....... 1 
Belgian Congo.......-.+-+eeeeeee 89 
Canary Islands..........--+-++++- 17 
French Airica<.. iterate. += sioegaee 248 
Taberiaacke. eee ae eee 19 
Madagascar...04:0.--s se 13 
MOroGCOs>, ee 0. 1aee S8- > Nees owe 711 
Portuguese East Africa.......... 1.67 
Portuguese West Africa.........- : 
Spanish Africa. ......-..-0+0-05- 

Oceania heecke. sae eee 43,424 
PATIStTallaar tee Lae ae ee re 28, 924 
Pino.cete ct oo ARS. os oe eee 387 
Niowe LenlaAnGl ty pacts ienee ee 12,799 
Other British Oceania..........- 2 


ETA Walite ose cae accees pee iaceees 1,207 
2 


Totals, Exports...........| 884,536 


Totals, Commonwealth 
Countries.............. 


Totals, United States 
and Dependencies..... 


443, 261 


323,124)2, 314, $48/2,322, 177 |2, 433, 614 2,329, 792|2, 574, 728|2, 836, 405 2,887,114 


1 Less than $500. 2 Southern Rhodesia only. 


The proportion of imports subject to duty varies widely between countries and 
geographic areas. Generally the Canadian tariff imposes duties on a greater proportion of 
manufactured goods than of natural products. Countries supplying chiefly manufactures 
to Canada tend to have duties charged on a greater proportion of their goods and also — 
to have relatively higher average ad valorem rates of duty charged on their goods than is — 
the case with countries supplying chiefly natural products. Variations in the proportion — 
of imports dutiable as between different countries or in the average ad valorem rates of 
duty charged on imports from different countries therefore do not necessarily indicate 
differences in the tariff relations between Canada and these countries. 
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8.—Values of Dutiable and Free Imports, by Leading Countries, 1955-57 


1955 1956 1957 
Country 
Dutiable| Free Total ||Dutiable| Free Dutiable| Free Total 
$000 $’000 $000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 


North America!........ .|2,076,686/1,379, 489 3,456, 175//2, 572, 802/ 1,592, 704/4 


heirs 9165, 506]/2, 460, 435 1,542,880 4,003,315 
ni LN Ss gage ee amma 


2,073, 568/1,378, 610/3, 452, 178]2, 569, 557/1, 592, 109 4,161, 667]2, 456, 846/1, 541, 703/3, 998, 549 


Central _America and 


Antilles!............ 87,774] 48,545] 136,319] 98,953 63,975 115,440} 47,322] 162,762 
BOEOOGOS: icccs ok... . 6,091 2,144 8, 236 3,002 1,632 6,215 1,413 7,628 
SS eapaaepatyl heemapanies 7,289 8,278) 15,567} 11,808] 12,825 15,888} 24,322} 40,210 
Trinidad and Tobago. . 1,780 8,060 9, 840 2,412 8, 639 3,362 4, 853 8,205 
SMe tei cee ent 8,390 1,685) 10,025) 10,527 1,752 13,181 685] 13,866 
Bionduras......7:..... 1,582 85 1,666 6,908 171 4,527 4 4,575 
ER ee 6,527; 22,287) 28,814 7,227) 34,472 9,525) 11,588] 21,113 
Netherlands Antilles... 30,012 711 80, 722 37,818 301 39, 259 10 39, 269 

ANAMAS 284 shes. 3 8, 837 200 9,037 7,566 19 7,067 131 7,198 

South America!......... 70,913) 202,743) 273,657] 73,767 231,926 65,718} 275,630] 341,348 
British Guiana........ 8,580 5 18,307 10,955 9,543 11,356 9,647 21,003 
PAOONLINT....-. o.oo. 1, 649 2,765 4,414 1,451 3,175 2,396 2,307 4,703 

PEAS nt eee, See SU 21,996 8,751 30, 747 25,129 9,703 23,344 11,981 35,325 
Rvombia............- 18,796 3,424 22, 220 17, 699 5,007 15, 462 2,728 18,190 
MOGBACOY.....>......... 6,027 16 5, 187 4,429 76 4,421 4,428 
Venezuela............. 14,263) 173,015} 187,277] 11,563 196, 839 6,349] 241,796) 248, 145 

Northwestern Europe!.| 302,350 270,008) 572,358] 413,806] 323,229 433,011) 349,925) 782,936 
United Kingdom...... 175,622) 224,909] 400,531 220,510} 264,169 232,979} 288,979] 521,958 
Belgium and 

Luxembourg......... 19,473 9,578} 29,051} 40,873] 11,855 33,100] 10,966] 44,066 
NOT bg ne 3,068 1,201 4,269 4,174 2,008 5,577 3,039 8,616 
SS ee es 17,309 7,707} 25,016] 24,439 8,161 27,249 8,933] 36,183 
Germany, Federal 

RODUDIICIOR. 00. oe) oe 42,484 13, 119 55, 603 68, 244 21,104 77, 828 19,818 97,646 
Netherlands........... 14, 217 6, 734 20,951 16, 247 7,529 16,108 9, 288 25,396 
ae ee 9,380 2,¢i2 12, 152) 13,080 4,223 12,218 3,350 15, 568 
Switzerland........... 16, 270 3,095 19,365 19,411 2,890 20,941 3,719 24, 660 

Southern Europe'..... 17,026) 10,179) 27,204] 23,082] 10,377 29,815} 12,156) 41,971 
SAS Sint pata Titer 13, 891 4,611 18,502 19, 700 5, 266 26, 103 6,909 33,012 
OAT GS a 1,639 4,581 6,220 1,800 3,928 1,788 3, 808 5,596 

Eastern Europe!........ 4,455 1,254 5, 709 9,476 1,824 6, 912 4,228) 11,140 
Czechoslovakia........ 2,602 278 2,880 5,427 248 4,409 636 5,045 

Middle East. Aer 1,671} 30,098] 31,776 1,205} 49,137 1,301] 37,203) 38,504 
gate Ea ees 6 6, 980 6, 986 13} 24,699 4, 34,313] 34,317 
I aan 8} 17,912] 17,920 3} 19,598 5 38 43 

Other Asia!............ 40,430; 90,703) 131,133] 60,643] 93,901 64,985) 87,103} 152,088 

VAT. See ge 6G 739 14, 842 15,581 765 15, 799 810 14,106 14,916 

mtong Kong....°....... 4,421 1,455 5, 875) 4,735 964 6,499 724 3223 

J), py ee ra 5,310 29,837 35, 147 6,333 24,565 6, 268 22,980 29,248 
Malaya and Singapore. 193 28,617 28,810 320 28, 238 473 26, 882 27,355 
eS ee 553 2,573 3, 125 565 5,156 486 4,818 5,304 
OS i OI 27,902 8,816 36, 718 46,382 14,445 48,672 12, 933 61,605 
Other Africa!........... 13,701; 17,410) 31,112] 15,861) 19,367 17,388} 20,220) 37,608 
British East Africa... . 76 7,214 18 4,971 4,989 
Mauritius and 7,865 5,293} 13,158 

Seychelles........... (5400 2 | 10,278 _ 10,278 

Union of South Africa. . 1,130 5,126 6, 255 2,944 5. 457 8.401 802 6,058 6, 860 


1 Includes other countries not specified. 
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8.—Values of Dutiable and Free Imports, by Leading Countries, 1955-57—concluded 


1955 1956 1957 

Country =a ; an 
Dutiable| Free Total ||Dutiable| Free Total ||Dutiable} Free Tota 

$000 $000 $’000 $000 $7000 $000 $000 $000 $7000 — 
Oceantial nnn rier 22,427| 24,506) 46, 933||  22,360| 27,054) 49,414 28,192| 23,546] 51,738 
AStralia deter s.ciertaee 10, 655 15,640) 26,295 10, 265 16,045 26,310 14, 568 14, 160 28, 728 
LT aS es Bere we eee Or 5,016 1 5,016 6, 266 1 6, 267 7,216 2 7,218 
New Zealand.......... 3,618 8, 698 12,316 1,597 10,724 12,321 2-573 9,197 11,770 
Totals, Imports. oe 2,637, 435|2, 074, 935|4, 712,376 3,291, 955/2,413, 494 5, 705, 449|/3, 223,197 2,400, 213|5, 623,410 


— ee | SS | | | ae | 


Totals, Common- 


wealth Countries...| 242,870 367,432) 610,302 295,266) 410,644 705,911] 325,810} 435, 009| 769,819 
Totals, Other AS ~ a 
Countries......... 2,394, 565|1, 707,503 4,102, 068|2, 996, 689 2,002, 850/4, 999,538 2,897,387 1, 965, 204)4, 862,591 


1 Includes other countries not specified. 


9.—Average Ad 
from the United Kingdom and from the 
Imports, 1948-57. 


Norg.—Figures for the years ended Mar. 31, 1868-1939 are given in the 1940 Year Book, p. 532. Calendar year 
figures for 1939-47 are given in the 1954 edition, p. 982. 


Valorem Rates of Duty Collected and Percentage Proportions of Imports. 
United States to Totals of Dutiable and Free 


United Kingdom United States 


We), t Be igs ee eS re, ne 
Average Ad Average Ad 
Vice Valorem Rates |Dutiable| Free Per- Valorem Rates |Dutiable| Free Per- 
of Duty on— to to centage of Duty on— to to centage 
Total Total of All Total Total of All 
Dutiable| Total |Dutiable| Free | Imports Dutiable] Total |Dutiable| Free Imports | 
Imports | Imports Imports | Imports 
p.c. p.c p.c p.c. p.c p-c p.c p.c p.c p.c 
O48 aie Aire eth 9.8 onl 11.4 Sse 9.1 76.2 60.0 68.5 
19400 Rene 16.2 6.9 9.1 13.4 ‘isi 16.0 9.0 75.6 65.3 10.8 
1950... . 24552 o8 16.6 6.2 9.3 16.3 47 16.3 9.0 72.6 61.4 67.1 
A G51 es Bae ey 15.8 Guo 8.0 12.9 10.3 16.5 9.5 74.7 62.2 68.9 
TOS Qe ohana 16.5 7.2 hao 10.9 8.9 16.8 9.6 78.4 68.7 73.9 
TO5S;ae aes aaee oes 16.1 6.9 8.0 13.2 10.3 17.4 10.3 78.7 67.0 73.5 
TOSS Serer: 16.4 Teal 7.4 12.4 9.6 ioe 10.5 77.9 65.2 72.3 
195508 Pace tee 16.6 Uae 6.7 10.8 8.5 Avc3 10.4 78.6 66.4 oe 
1956225, See 15.8 7.2 6.7 10.9 8.5 16.7 10.3 78.1 66.0 72.9 
19D Gece seis) oo « 15.8 wa one 12.0 9.3 16.6 10.2 76.2 64.2 Tid 


10.—Values and Percentages of Trade with Selected Overseas Countries via the 


United States, 


1956 and 1957 


Imports via the 
United States 


Domestic Exports via 
the United States 


Country 
1956 1957 1956 1957 

$’000 p.c. $’000 p.c $’000 p.c. $000 D.C. 

North America..............-+--- _ _ — a 501 1 170 1 
Central America and Antilles’... 30,706 | 18.8 30,860 | 19.0 27,879 | 20.4 28,584 | 17.0 
British West Indies............-- 2,087 4.9 3,185 sD 790 1.9 1,194 3.0 
Casth: Rica s40< SE. DAS ee RE 3,011 Wee 7,270 84.5 1,068 | 38.9 g49 | 40.1 
Guiba RA ne Bean tek ets 3,201 26.1 987 eal 2,488 | 16.2 2,490 | 14.7 
Dominican Republic...........- 113 8.4 298 23.4 1,216 24.4 1,220} 24.3 
Guatemala ee ioe ee eicee 1,571 48.7 1,352 | 39.0 1,784 | 59.4 2,032 | 63.4 
ELL Gh Oe, Be 6 eo oe Ce 146 8.7 57 3.8 627 | 21.5 780 | 34.8 
Elonduras sneer eect: 5,577 | 78.8 3,404 | 74.4 694 80.0 691 | 65.1 
IMOxiCO a. co decoy SO ES St 7,062 | 16.9 7,284 | 34.5 14,794 | 37.6 14,330 | 33.6 
Netherlands Antilles...........- 479 1.3 660 157 793 58.8 729 | 54.8 
Pana a eee cee. DOR oer 6,713 | 88.5 6,065 | 84.3 740 9.6 852 2.8 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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10.—Values and Percentages of Trade with Selected Overseas Countries via the 
United States, 1956 and 1957—concluded 


Country 


Northwestern Europe?.......... 
wmited Kingdom’)... ......) ses. 
POW TES NGS Diese aia 
Belgium and Luxembourg 
 CTCIB Sue aeiatics < oie es srrn 


ES ECS eee © Sena 
LAGI. 209 eee Sew ee cee 
Malaya and Singapore........... 
SEL ee a ae 
SES SO pan eee 
Se sar Se: 


Melgian Congo.....:.....-...505. 
Bremen rica: . .\. iri. ues. Loesn,. 
oe Saas par otal aii Malia 


Re 


1 Less than 0.1 p.c. 


Imports via the 
United States 


1956 


$7000 


157,848 
1,190 


238,619 


1957 
p.c. $'000 p.c 
51.6 201,532 59.0 
5.8 1,398 Oi 
14.3 499 10.6 
15.4 6,447 18.3 
1.8 51 saul 
28.2 3,071 16.9 
29.7 509 as) 
1126 124 4.4 
15.0 600 15.4 
68.0 188,675 76.0 
0.3 1,502 0.2 
1 317 0.1 
4.4 42 0.9 
1.0 348 0.8 
1.2 221 0.6 
0.3 282 OES 
0.3 114 0.4 
1p 56 0.2 
3.1 1,018 2.4 
11.9 22 4.8 
3.4 843, 2.6 
1.7 201 1.8 
56.9 20,436 53.1 
62.0 19, 998 58.3 
57.8 1 2x8 
18.3 104 12.4 
8.7 14,529 9.6 
Sail 794 2d 
0.2 178 0.7 
oe 573 7.9 
5.3 18 1.9 
19.1 12,432 20.2 
5.2 0.8 
8.7 6,533 17.4 
PANS 303 4.4 
18.1 Sista Ve 42.1 
56.7 2,289 68.6 
4.4 102 4.5 
11.6 25 8.6 
3.4 1,399 20% 
0.7 28 0.1 
0.1 3 1 
4.2 278,010 4.9 


| 


Domestic Exports via 
the United States 


1956 1957 
$000 p.c $’000 p.e 
32,938 | 32.6 41,254 | 33.7 

39 0.9 113 2.2 

1,142 | 18.5 FET | eS wal 
5,215 | 40.0 6,159 | 23.9 
3,399 | 76.9 2,854 | 65.4 
7,463 | 42.4 4,985 | 34.0 
1,501 | 34.5 1,275 | 45.8 
3,005 | 26.5 3,264 | 32.3 
Ziel 2604 335 | 40.4 
9,227 | 26.9 13,288 | 33.4 
26,520 262 25,550 Rol 
7,307 0.9 8,915 1.2 
1,306 | 25-1 921 13.7 
1,687 2.9 1,598 2.6 
2,546 4.8 1,847 3.2 
LASS 5.3 3,305 3.5 
1,460 Wh 7h 1,210 hae 
1,107 3.3 1,159 4.6 
6,290 | 12.2 8,762 | 11.1 
(Sia Bole 1,189 | 28.9 
3,872 | 10.3 5,156 8.2 
697 1.0 970 3.2 
5,248 | 43.8 5,723 | 41.5 
8105) BAL aT, 660 | 39.7 
376 | 28.5 337 | 30.2 
645 | 72.7 264 | 54.7 
15, 629 7.5 19,844 8.7 
1,912 7.4 1,713 5.9 
171s | 4359 1,249 | 37.7 
1,643 | 23.4 2,219 | 29.2 
937 | 75.4 1,247 | 76.4 
5,302 4.1 8, 239 5.9 
393 | 20.3 458 | 22.4 
25,288 | 30.5 26,926 | 40.9 
EO | 27.7 19,440 | 40.1 
AMO 2N7 3 1 
2,767 | 94.0 3,227 |} 98.0 
2,053 | 73.7 1,782 | 67.9 
567 | 54.6 464 | 53.7 
779 | 38.4 405 | 55.3 
12,999 | 18.2 13,837 | 19.5 
9,532 | 20.0 10,262 | 21.0 
3,117 17.3 3}, 165 | - 18.17 
153,988 3.2 171, 620 3.5 


2 Includes other countries not specified. 


3 Less than $500. 
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11._Imports Credited to Countries of Central and South America, by Country of 


Consignment, 1956 and 1957 


Consigned from 


Country Country Credited 


Direct Via a 
to a United 
Canadian| States 


Port Port 

$7000 $’000 
Central America and Antilles...| 94,232 | 30,569 
Bermudaven wane eee 265 5 
British, Elonduras= ig cass + ete 98 40 
BAHAMASER Lact cs cite ote casicretens te 126 81 
West Indies Federation.......... 40,477 2,005 

IBarbad0ser. scr eoc me te as 4,629 — 

JATIAICH SS i eteceee ee ete erat 24,621 1 

Leeward and Windward Islands| 2,193 -= 
Trinidad and Tobago.......... 9,034 2,005 
Gosta Richins. sarees eee 374 3,011 
Cuba: back doce etna eee ees 7,890 3,066 
Dominican Republic............. 305 113 
Bl Salvador. sec eceeaete 604 337 

French West Indies.............. 1 — 
@tiatemalaty soe cose 724 1,570 
TF arbi seats ck os ere aa eels 264 146 
londuras7 2 ceectas cera ee ees 63 ONG. 
INFOXICOM ott eee ee eee 6,761 7,062 
Netherlands Antilles............ 35, 298 479 
INicaragusae 6h. bctletao tees 133 246 
PANAMA TA... Sa as devcrasaetote sitet es 31 6, 713 
Puerto Rico: ss.) feces eee 820 iplzé 


121,842 | 157,848 
18,974 1,190 


South America................... 
British) Guianas..-< aad eee ce 


Arventina. 20. tt a oe 2,888 660 
Boliviacteecwe oc. a. tee eee 7 1 
Brazil iets tio tier eae 19,598 5,350 
Gilet Sek co ee es SEs 1,435 ol 
Colombiaks wan ke tae ee 8,428 6, 503 
Heuador seis soe Pee eee 342 1,334 
Paraguay wees duseten ss ae tee 38 65 
Peri aie tiae cs eee See eee 1, 823 320 
Surinam tee 3 0..4: eee eee 2,801 588 
Wrugua yeep ante eae 500 115 
VieneZUC linn cc eats Cuero 2 eee 65,007 | 141,692 
Totalsicshern ie eo 216,075 | 188,418 


1956 


38, 126 
4 

32 

13 

28 

5 

11 

1 

11 


508 
1,323 
929 
191 
933 
1,273 
1,438 
27,877 
2,342 
276 
841 
117 


26,003 
333 


1,078 
81 
9,884 
238 
8,125 
2,822 
39 
623 
536 
542 


Credited 


$7000 


162, 928 
273 

171 

221 
42,511 
4,634 
24,633 
2,193 
11,051 


3, 893 
12,279 
1,346 
1,133 
1 
3,227 
1, 683 
7,079 
41,699 
38,119 
655 
7,585 
1,054 


305, 693 
20,498 


4,626 
88 

34, 832 
1,704 
23,056 
4,498 
142 
2,766 
3,925 
1,157 


1,702 | 208,401 


64,129 | 468,621 ei Ga 


1957 


Consigned from at 


Country Credited 


Direct 
toa 


signed Total 


from 
United Imports 


Via a as 
United | States | Credited 


Canadian} States Conan 


Port 
$000 


116,396 
941 
102 

144 

55, 227 
7,621 
40,185 
2, 387 


7,324 
38,345 
401 

15 

706 


110,912 
19, 602 


17,932 
1,198 
6, 254 
419 
169 
2,394 
2,656 
557 

56,052 


Port 


Dene eS ee ee a a et aca! (ee 


$000 $000 $000 


30,860 | 15,506 | 162,762 


6 = 247 

75 33 210 

15 8 167 
3,170 33 58, 430 
= 7 7,628 
Hee 8 40,210 
— 1 2, 387 
8,153 18 8,205 
7,270 980 8, 606 
987 1,183 13, 866 
298 930 1,274 
62 473 1,312 


1,352 1,324 3,470 

57 1, 236 1,494 
3,404 1,153 4,575 
7,284 6,505 21,113 


660 264 39, 269 

1 154 555 
6,065 1,118 7,198 
154 112 972 
201,532 | 28,904 | 341,348 
1,398 3 21,003 
499 613 4,703 

— 60 148 
6,447 | 10,946 35,325 
51 373 1,622 


3,071 8, 865 18, 190 
509 3,500 4,428 


79 30 278 
124 281 2,799 
600 643 3,899 

79 173 809 


188, 675 3,418 | 248,145 


—_ | | 


232,392 | 44,410 | 504,110 


Be A ee ee ue. es ee 


1 Less than $500. 


Section 4.—Trade by Commodities 


The tables in this Section provide detailed information on the composition of Canada’s 
imports and exports, with commodities shown by group and individually. 
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BALANCE OF TRADE WITH ALL COUNTRIES BY COMMODITIES ,1957 
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12.—Imports and Exports, by Main Group, 1956 and 1957 


Group 


Imports 


1957 


Domestic Exports 


1956 


1957 


Total Trade! 


1956 


1957 


a re ee fe 


$000 
484,679 


6,277 
162,939 


1 Includes exports of foreign produce. 


$000 
521,958 


6,638 
195,572 


812, 706 


308,731 
21,669 
1,880 
135,331 
37,683 


$000 
737,530 


$7000 
1,303 111 


338, 937 
37,547 
105, 972 
141,716 
202, 590 


1, 264, 644 


273, 821 
37, 408 
107, 267 
149, 007 
240, 162 
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12._Imports and Exports, by Main Group, 1959 and 1957—concluded 


Total Trade! 


1957 
$000 


302,191 


46, 987 
51,796 
56, 005 


6,949,225 


516, 572 
293, 589 
221,720 
1,374, 289 
2,107, 459 


916,170 


670, 236 
333, 301 
506, 889 


10,557,791 


1, 485, 679 
430, 367 
438, 458 

1,683,394 

2,697, 269 


1, 498, 203 


1,138, 845 
491,983 
693, 592 


1957 
$000 


631,599 
305, 557 
260,075 
249, 328 
221, 257 
147,727 
127, 658 
123,870 
106, 596 
93,691 
90, 692 
77, 849 
76, 204 
75, 632 


74,572 
72,328 
65, 049 
62,027 
59, 120 
54, 487 
51,982 
49,747 
49, 487 
47,034 
41,614 


Imports Domestic Exports 
Group 
1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 
$000 $’000 $000 $’000 $’000 
United Kingdom—concluded 
Non-ferrous metals and their pro- 

GUCUS Re eine Cnn a eeeate aes 72,757 64, 663 264, 336 236,914 337, 487 
Non-metallic minerals and their 

PPOGUCER ys osc does eect 34,012 30,051 19, 207 16, 258 53, 811 
Chemicals and allied products.... 22,639 23,168 21,283 28, 480 43,979 
Miscellaneous commodities....... Gi?! 5 BR 51,790 2,587 3,646 41,071 

United Statesin. nee 4,161,667 | 3,998,549 | 2,818,655 2,867,608 || 7,040,681 
Agricultural and vegetable pro- 

GuUCtR seeder eer ete eee 321,765 323, 380 199, 334 191,715 522,529 
Animals and animal products..... 73,065 71,809 177, 468 219,081 253, 634 
Fibres, textiles and textile products 190,054 209 , 338 11,304 10,391 203,731 
Wood, wood products and paper... 205, 508 201, 223 1,248,918 1,171,903 1,455, 496 
Tron and its Productse as ect. 1,939, 666 1,802,059 260,665 268,758 2,226,555 
Non-ferrous metals and their pro- 

Aircteeteeisac cote eer 343, 180 328, 765 535, 759 581,668 884,091 
Non-metallic minerals and their 

DECC es etre Oe 390,618 391,324 224, 840 269, 654 622,996 
Chemicals and allied products.... 250, 365 252,947 84,975 77,963 307,172 
Miscellaneous commodities....... 447,445 417,694 75,392 76,474 534, 478 

All’ Countries Boe oe ee ee 5,705,449 | 5,623,410 | 4,789,746 | 4,839,094 10,568, 592 
Agricultural and vegetable pro- 

Guts ca. bee ccs ose 628,777 652, 225 974,964 831,579 1,605,870 
Animals and animal products..... 122, 154 124,617 260, 249 302,051 386, 393 
Fibres, textiles and textile products 416,390 408, 651 22,568 Deore 442, 239 
Wood, wood products and paper... 228, 208 225, 888 1,514, 458 1,456, 125 1,743,948 
Tromandhits:productSs-6 eee 2,231,354 | 2,131,030 458, 849 518,835 || 2,721,720 
Non-ferrous metals and their pro- 

GUC ES ee a sn ee eRe Oconee 491,539 484, 863 959,471 1,006, 186 1,457,030 
Non-metallic minerals and their 

PLODUCIAN. coer ane eb. onan eek 765,971 777,661 292,100 347,705 1,066,670 
Chemicals and allied products.... 288, 586 293, 821 182, 854 195,303 473, 652 
Miscellaneous commodities....... 532,469 524, 656 124, 233 154, 147 671,070 

i SS oe 

1 Includes exports of foreign produce. 

13.—Leading Imports, 1939, 1946 and 1954-57 
Norre.—Commodities are arranged in order of value in 1957. 
Commodity 1939 1946 1954 1955 1956 
$000 $000 $’000 $000 $000 

Machinery (non-farm) and parts...........-.0-.0-s00es 42,831 | 120,287 | 380,219 | 445,875 | 628,521 
Petroleum, crude and partly refined...............:--- 39, 650 89,483 | 212,787 | 229,779 | 271,291 
Automobile parts (except engines)..........-..-+-+++55- 25, 308 66,453 | 180,433 | 246,505 | 284,788 
Blectrical apparavusy 1.0.) ack tenia: er 27,891 47,788 | 207,539 | 226,715 | 257,292 
Rolling-mill products (iron and steel)............-.-+-: 32600 53,376 97,563 | 129,679 | 234,709 
Pipes, tubes and fittings (iron and StECl een ae are cree 2,340 8,411 59,680 | 50,290 | 123,088 
4 WastotovrsCbie mesic wn eo a ee onc Oar CC noe \acen oc ie 15,003 45,620 82,814 | 115,375 | 159,627 
Engines, internal combustion, and parts.............-: 7,096 19, 650 84,914 | 100,917 | 120,986 
Nutomobiles) passen@en.sissteseie cine ceieeerte nai 13,725 | 25,209 | 60,846 | 83,726 | 125,589 
Aircraft and parts (except engines)... .........--..+--- 5,550 9,448 | 100,397 | 138,091 91,304 
Coabsbitunm inous tas scieheiee omen tee egies eaten 19,640 | 77,052 70,445 | 74,453 96,516 
POUTISt PULCOASES sy. 5 sais shai ister theca eet ta eee 9, 487 9,125 68,767 71,467 75, 205 
Buel oils ee. Skee oko Se ee Garp cxte 1,650 | 33,066 70,921 77, 754 81,799 
Sugar, unre fined i.2-.cniee etn nin ee einen ered emalernyaans aera 9,983 32,416 51,519 52 eoL2 55, 828 
Farm implements and machinery (except tracto ‘s) and 

PACS eslbaws creed nr eeeter inl pier le Seer 5,915 | 22,732 60,351 62,874 | 72,522 
Nonzcommmencial stems: 18. 6 gees sce ls even ) ee er 5,430 14,173 56,763 72,929 83,098 
Gottontabricssece eee eee eens 10,935 | 54,163 46,012 | 53,400 | 62,130 
Paperboard, paper and products...........-..-0.-ee05s 8, 654 18,834 43,558 52,690 61,954 
CofeesarceHe fee a.:. 3 See a tn ce abipares sepurels eres 4,110 15,473 64,214 | 57,010 | 62,657 
Principal chemicals (except acids) .0.p..........-+.+55 12321 16, 734 46,193 57,677 61,871 
Parcels.ot smiallkvalues...6 etc oak ore rs ee 4,185 14, 460 40, 637 41,639 49,371 
Synthetic plastics, primary forms............-.-.-..++5 2,506 15,386 34, 893 41,072 47,092 
Wotton Taw: soe ok hc. ee ete wee peel ben es ipo When Wek 42,812 52,441 61,031 58, 748 
Apparel (except hats) of all textiles.................55: 6,941 2222 33, 860 39,039 44,793 | 
Vegetables, fresh. ion son nenian cote seater hts Serer 6,150 25,748 33,028 38, 852 43,694 
Wool. fabricssin. Rees EL: Settee re 10,408 | 20,115 | 32,3867! 31,948! 40,191 


40, 938 
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13.—Leading Imports, 1939, 1946 and 1954-57—concluded 


Commodity 1939 1946 1954 1955 1956 1957 

$000 $’000 $’000 $000 $000 $’000 
Rubber, crude and semi-fabricated.................... 12,860 | 10,013 | 24,267] 44,110] 40,610 39,101 
Bauxite and alumina for aluminum................._.. 3,374 8,525 20, 064 21,473 24,635 38, 831 
Cooking and heating apparatus, and Dabs aes oe Broce 10, 462 SL,007 |e o6, 004 anal 717 38, 265 
(A Ste SR ae Past & 9k i aa a ated 7,998 | 14,912] 34,564] 35,831 35,217 37,184 
SP SEE eR hs chicos 2th ee 4,179 6,467 | 20,416 | 31,563 | 38,722 36, 387 
Ee PTS CEE NR SPE A es 2,377 10,1385 | 23,599 | 26,739 | 32,779 36, 227 
Newspapers, magazines and advertising matter........ 8, 436 13,434 | 34,067 | 34,794 | 34,435 SO nT 2d 
Refrigerators and freezers............................. 1,189 5, 201 38, 863 43,935 44,622 35; 113 
RRR EPC Gs Sle Fo cn taeke wah het 8, 860 34, 632 Bly aie 29,903 32,596 32,864 
booms, Simber and lumber:<. . 6... . on 3, 767 6,035 | 23,995 | 32,773 40,555 31,582 
MEM, TMT te hte Be. Sa ns whack deuehos on... 4,238 L272 23, 891 26,035 27,950 31,468 
mecmiopion, dremw@ht. t.ho ee 1,949 6, 493 15,134 30, 442 45, 846 29,327 
Medical, optical and dental goods, PSA ce trate tibonetereqcticetees ie 4,035 10,442 | 22,318 | 22,952 26,133 28,943 
DiRUARRG MoOdisines cee cee. ok. ko. by. . iicaex Serer, 3,992 9,440 | 25,328 | 25,018 26,560 28,729 


=. 


14.—Leading Domestic Exports, 1939, 1946 and 1954-57 


Notr.—Commodities are arranged in order of value in 1957. 


—6OnwnNeaSa—e—=—=———SSSSSSsSSSSSS 


Commodity 1939 1946 1954 1955 1956 1957 
0 eae 8 ee A CS os OO A a ee Ee CL ar yb | eee a 
$000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $000 


SROMEPEING PAPEK we cee ohe nh inia Sekioerereieeeis 115,687 | 265,865 | 635,670 | 665,877 | 708,385 715, 490 
UNG oe Ds sa dl Ayah a 109,051 | 250,306 | 375,339 | 338,216 | 513,081 380, 415 
eR IDON SS oe. 8 Pe Oe eer oe 31,000 | 114,021 | 271,418 | 297,304 | 304,536 292, 403 
Pema? DORTIN: 5 BENG fe Fe OL ee en 48,829 | 125,391 | 324,724 | 385,313 | 326,445 281,681 
ickel, primary and semi-fabricated.................. 57,934 55,205 | 182,154 | 215,169 | 222,909 248, 253 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated.............. 25,950 51,390 | 182,392 | 210,971 | 234,806 229, 386 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated.................. 52,396 34,940 | 127,334 | 163,924 | 194,206 162,109 
ASE pene Ph ae Soci a eigen eae ae 43 4,353 39,719 99,814 | 144,443 152,281 
Petroleum, crude and partly refined................... 1 — 6,318 | 36,253 | 103,923 140,975 
Uranium ores and concentrates........................ sas ¥ 8,056 26,533 45,777 127,935 
Asbestos, unmantfactured..../...........5.....2.00 0. 2,902 | 23,839 | 82,566 | 94,804! 99,895 107,895 
Se ee ke ee, Se EP wae 7, 882 9,688 | 89,363 | 76,461 94,977 67,522 
Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) and 
[REV ESS. es Sl teeter Rea ye ine Mca tee MORES RISEN ner aninaee 6,975 | 28,662 | 70,819 72,206 | 63,937 67,239 
(SRO Shae erase Sapa aep!  derallgdeaen apa ee aes fee pe 7,914 | 29,650] 59,156 | 60,862 68, 660 66,994 


9,922 | 27,659 | 58,392 | 70,558] 74,011 64,921 


Flaxseed (chiefly for crushing)........................ 1 11 13,717 | 31,279 | 43,624 64,719 
Bante, tresieand frozen ass. d... ..d. . doe oda. 103.212 31,110 56, 650 55, 263 59, 594 63,186 
Myneat MOUPs. @....’.5.. . CE ee. eee ie att ig 16,378 | 126,733 | 88,029 | 74,442 | 71,549 61,175 


11,668 | 16,675 | 38,172 | 35,789 | 47,130 57,677 
9,179 | 32,108 | 42,342 | 56,296] 49,211 48, 958 
10,901 | 28,731 | 45,766 | 48,655 | 49,794 48, 459 
2,691 3,328 | 11,212 | 33,695 | 20,749 42, 226 
13, 808 652 9,215 3, 922 630 41,678 
2,402 | 39,951 | 21,054 | 25,227] 34,000 40,954 
347 9,507 | 28,442 | 19,906 | 49,545 39,910 
4,380 | 11,727 | 27,222 | 26,942 | 28,389 33,911 
3, 864 7,528 5,393 | 20,313 | 25,719 33,043 
373 | 17,856 6, 845 4,175 6, 863 30, 805 
351 2,654 | 19,994 | 27,365 | 26,577 29,642 
9,850 | 16,715 | 40,530 | 37,194 | 35,025 29,396 
1,021 166 | 15,868 | 20,936 | 30,427 28, 620 
6,178 | 15,450 | 27,640 | 26,315 | 35,656 27, 821 
202 1,737 | 16,077 |_.17,391 | 17,614 26,735 
14,130 | 30,928 | 22,997 | 28,287 | 25,893 25,944 
3,229 | 20,939 | 22,913 | 20,700 | 21,407 25, 185 


ee Re Md ONS eo 3, 884 13,808 | 23,341 23,939 | 22,835 24,513 
Mecmobiles, DAssenper..o. .. .. 20k ovede lock eck... 14,394 13,993 USPS 13, 165 17,027 22,629 
Roan Coie OM ... en ss Ms Bak ho oe. 4,142 | 23,108 | 32,467 11,930 9,316 22,390 


1,608 | 12,626 | 21,555 | 30,104 | 29,020 22,335 
10, 183 5, 892 18,086 | 26,547 | 17,320 21,905 


1 Less than $500. 


Detailed Imports and Exports.—Detailed statistics of all commodities of any 
importance imported into Canada from all countries, from the United Kingdom and 
from the United States during the calendar years 1955-57 are given in Table 15 and 
corresponding statistics for domestic exports appear in Table 16. 
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PRINCIPAL EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE 
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FOREIGN TRADE 


Section 5.—Imports and Exports by Degree of Manufacture, 
by Origin and by Purpose 


The tables in this Section present Canada’s trade according to three alternative 
classifications other than the classification by component material used in Section 4. 


17.Imports according to Degree of Manufacture, by Leading Countries, 1956 and 1957 


1956 1957 
Fully or Fully or 
Country Raw Partly | Chiefly Raw Partly | Chiefly 
: Manu- : Manu- 
Materials Faatarad Manu- Materials faenerad Manu- 
Seu S factured sain factured 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $000 $’000 
North? Americater cn et eee ee re: 488,491 173,038 | 3,503,977 490,191 147,290 | 3,365,834 
UnitedsStates Set 3.45. .sner ie. eee 488,181 173,014 | 3,500,472 489 , 950 147,187 | 3,361,412 
Central America and Antilles!........... 88,031 24,599 50,297 73,990 35,768 53,004 
West euidiesthederitione nner eta 20, 346 15,612 4,359 Dae ere 23, 648 5,007 
Bar badostte. pea tiachdsse ee oor aneers — 2,660 DS — 5,867 1,761 
PTO TCA: Soe rt Ape tte oe lea eens 12, 430 10, 906 1,297 23,663 14,908 1,639 
Srinicadeand cho ba etOuw ttre: 7,916 2,046 1,089 B,U24 2,873 1,607 
Cuba (See aie eee es ee he, Se ee 2,328 6,448 3,503 1,354 9,722 2,789 
TRON GULaS St tit cs oe usbic Ment seen iteea 7,068 11 1 4,562 2 13 
Mexi come sii Siete Say tee ade Semele 38, 456 292 2,951 16, 683 367 4,062 
Netherland svAntilless...5 aan + sarees 155 — 37, 964 — — 39, 269 
PANIES eit Ws oe hea otek ee eee 1,573 _- 11 7,190 it 
South: Americal sn. nas bees. = 2 aera 274,272 10,273 21,149 313,801 10,749 16,799 
BritishaGuiana Sed. aoa on eee ee 9,343 9,375 1,779 8,954 10,345 1,705 
Argentinant (4 0@hes gon sete 3s eae 2,136 78 2,413 1,818 35 2,850 
FR EAZAL Ae co kot ee eh cee tc son kes ene 30, 732 745 SRODD 31,158 246 3,921 
Goloémbiat © pce 4 ccce rea ee 22,973 1 82 18,140 22 28 
NCUA CODE eee eee ie ee eee 4,471 2 25 4,407 3 18 
Vernezuélaecs.cnnenieeeeenenehaeeeraite 197,106 — 11,295 242,012 — Gals 
Northwestern Europe!.................. 23,468 51,548 662, 020 19, 946 47,848 715,142 
Unitedekcns dom. 4 eeeeeen eee 13,328 44,405 426, 946 11,819 41,024 469,115 
Belgium and Luxembourg............... 782 3,535 48,411 690 2, 833 40,544 
Denmark) fee ee ne ees 1, 249 14 4,920 1,928 13 6, 676 
EAT COMtc sce eae ioe Caran cite, HORNE cieten 335 1,205 31,060 621 1,019 34, 542 
Germany, Federal Republic of.......... 3,876 709 84,763 1,036 770 95, 841 
Netherlands). sets aq) cte ae oes 3,071 1,374 19,331 3,225 1,898 20,273 
Swedeneecces, (hi. 2: ae Rae eee 517 133 16, 653 264 84 15, 221 
Switzerland.) Maer. «cee et come ee otto: 87 3 PA PAI 77 2 24, 583 
Southern Europe!................------- 1,815 3,135 28,508 3,014 3,306 35, 652 
ESI bigs «Meee ell. butte BRR erie io Lyn Orato 1,207 1,560 22, 200 2252 1,582 29,179 
Spans eer ee eee ee 344 1,399 3,985 643 1,507 3,446 
Eastern: EUropels.. ad. oe ae ee 1,199 1,189 8,913 3,011 495 7,635 
@zechoslovakiap ee. ae ee ee ere eee 137 10 5,528 16 2 5,029 
Middle Bast!) ei occ. eee eens ee 47,258 178 2,906 35,547 196 2,852 
HAT Alo] Deis Se tcrts Wee te Semen ds eee nee 24,709 _— 3 34,315 — 2 
Welbanone ae ete ra ee ee ee 19,588 — 13 1 — 43 
Other Asial.ccee eee ce ho etre 37,275 14,821 102, 448 33,308 14,981 103, 795 
Gevlonkns.2-cBeere ee Ce ee ee ae 1,064 3,619 11,881 1,048 2,617 11, 251 
Hlione* Kong nc cee nc See con ine ee ih al 25 4,447 896 43 6, 284 
TTA Pe ee a ct aie ca ie 3, 290 284 21,828 2,013 172 27,063 
Malayaand Singapore...) eer 12 22,360 ORS Ll 387 ipo 5, 724 415 
China Sys CR ee oe ee ee 2,467 14 3, 240 2,368 20 2,916 
Japan snc eaten: Acie ae ee ee 3, 872 2,443 54,511 Roo 3,559 54,691 
Other: Africal4:-05 Ghee Pee 19,146 13,313 2,768 20,624 13, 634 3,300 
Britishelast oA tulcayosmeh ee ee eee ee 6, 220 14 1,056 4,067 34 888 
Mauritius and Seychelles................ 5 7, 753 — — 10,278 = 
Umiontol SouthpAtri ca atte aera es 2, 834 4,155 1,412 3, 207 1,770 1,882 
Oceanialy. 2. 0s Fee 5 ee eee -16, 008 19, 029 14,376 12,191 23,592 15,955 
ATUISbralian: 2) eee ek oo eeh eh cote ie 8, 127 8,367 9,816 4,993 12,383 11,352 
1 EAD eee» Ga een tras nes dS Oa, Reach Boe _ 6, 265 2 — (eel 3 
iNew: Zealand ier so [ota eee Penne oe ROO 4,173 393 6,998 3,913 859 
Totals, Imports................. 996, 963 311,122 | 4,397,363 || 1,005,625 297,768 | 4,320,017 


1 Includes other countries not specified. 


2 Less than $500. 
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18.—Exports of Canadian Produce according to Degree of Manufacture, by Leading 
Countries, 1956 and 1957 


Country 


N orth PRINCPECAL Mr Pee 20068 =F Boi ot 
Priced States ae. f Oke Ie. 8 es 8 


Central America and Antilles!........... 
West Indies Federation................. 
earned pete eee. ae 
NCTC ah 9 ORE Ra) EO eae ER 
Rum. t. ae eS ee Oye BOT ge 
Dominican ‘Repiblic.-.55;./.......05.6 
DEQEACOS og eee its iret cts hoi en 


moc Ameritat’,, 60"... ok ele). 
Priticn Cinta, 7 PUL... ak 
Bereeauinst pen te. 2s he Ber 


Set tOUNT TT I ee eOe 
Clits sa 2 Sie Cae 


aidticn: 2. ek. SA nee 


Northwestern Europe!.................. 
Wniten Kingdom... -5t8.0-..... 8k 2 
ete oe feet Lk art fA eee 


SN wt eae eer eal 


Eastern Europe!......................... 
Czechoslovakia 
Poland 


aia RR sy ee oi Fa me «5 EG et RA oe 
LS ECE eS AS CE an nee 
EEE Ta i a re 
araGs eRe AL...) ee 


eg eer ene ok ene 


1 Includes other countries not specified. 


Raw 
Materials 


$000 


697,322 
696,387 


8,323 
3,791 


1,039 


13,134 
724 


605, 626 
330, 726 
1,670 
42,905 


1956 


Partly 
Manu- 
factured 


$000 


1,019, 072 
1,018,914 


395, 628 
324,761 
1,861 
6,709 
19, 255 
27,084 
1,222 
8, 668 
239 
1,931 
3,212 


19,468 
15, 267 
2,727 
1, 264 
73 

113 
710 


25728 


2,382 
10, 623 


20,585 
15, 234 
3,071 


1,549,829 


Fully or 
Chiefly 
Manu- 
factured 


$’000 


1,106, 965 
1,103,354 


112,866 
28, 962 


229,396 
157, 219 
1, 683 
8, 238 
17, 467 
15, 267 
2,713 
10,004 
2,706 
3,251 
8,975 


49,379 
31,108 
14, 894 


1,727,140 


Raw 
Materials 


$’000 


848, 670 
847, 686 


1,057 


12, 683 
891 


548, 708 
280, 267 


Wo url 
14, 647 


1957 


factured 


$000 


926,323 
926, 186 


20,578 
1,533 


383, 719 
291,520 
2,361 
7,705 
21, 694 
36, 762 
ibealaies 
10, 630 
736 
5,937 
4, 253 


13, 588 


21,845 
ATOR 
2,602 


1,568,551 | 1,484,916 


Fully or 
Chiefly 
Manu- 
factured 


$000 


1,097, 225 
1,093, 737 


139, 964 
30,814 


5,777 
30, 2938 


256,417 
165, 743 
1,522 
16,561 
19,083 
26, 203 
2,119 
8,621 
4,070 
4,257 
6,145 


16, 253 


46,810 
2,566 
34,549 


47,278 
29,561 
14, 227 


1,785, 627 
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19.—_Imports according to Origin, by Group and Degree of Manufacture, 
1956 and 1957 


Origin 


Farm Origin 


CANADIAN Farm Propucts—! 
Field Crops— 
Rlaw-materials., ac. ee one ee ee 
Rartly manulactured: se... an ee 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 


Totals we ieldi@rops.ses sae ees ce eee 


Animal Husbandry— 
Raw materials. £.0oee tet. kon uah ae ale 
Partly manufactured... salt See 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 


Totals, Animal Husbandry... 2-22 see es 


All Canadian Farm Products— 
IRawe Materiaise, ccscceeeee sone a hee 
Rarthy manufactured.) # os. 3.250 08en eee 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 


Torats, CANADIAN Farm PrRopvucts 


Forrign Farm Propucts—! 
Field Crops— 
RUA WAIMALOrIAls. ferme oe oe ei acie > oor ee neko 
Rartly;manttactured  Wetsm aac arene 
Fully or chiefly manufactured. 


Totals; Fieldi@ropss..c 3d eect oon omer 


a) ae) i letiaese 


Animal Husbandry— 
IRA We DISbERIAIS He a ocoaeirtes oy eve toot 
Partly manufactured. -eersee esse seers 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 


Totals; Animaltittsban ary or... see 


All Foreign Farm Products— 
Risiwrmatertalsiccs 42-0 8 ts aie eee 
Rartlyamanuractureds, eer se ee 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 


Aut Farm Propucts— 
All Field Crops— 
Raw materials... Rh oh. Pe 
Partly manufactured................--+- 
Fully or chiefly manufactured. . 


Totals wAll Fields@ropss sree ni. sb eee 


All Animal Husbandry— 
Rawhnaterials (2)..0.4- Rebate... ae 
Partiy,manulacvured 4. sentee tee eee 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 


Totals, All Animal Husbandry............ 


For footnote, see end of table. 


United 
Kingdom 


$000 


1,333 
114 
23,955 


25, 403 


3,107 
18,272 
59,349 


4,440 
18,386 
83 , 304 


106,131 


——_——— 


———————_—————_— 


54,058 


58, 239 


80,727 


1956 1957 

United All United United All 
States Countries || Kingdom States Countries 

$’000 $000 $’000 $7000 $’000 
122,457 131, 830 458 118, 643 128,482 
12,079 12,948 14 9,669 10, 462 
44,201 80, 723 24,579 48,856 87,568 
178, 736 225,501 ||. 25,051 177, 168 226,511 
29, 956 52, 680 3, 244 24,985 42,885 
8,216 32,799 19, 856 7,991 33, 809 
19, 238 105, 202 58,124 21,860 113,085 
57,410 190, 681 81, 224 54, 837 189,780 
152,413 184,511 3,701 143, 628 171,367 
20, 295 45, 747 19,870 17, 660 44,271 
63, 439 185, 925 82, 703 70,717 200, 653 
236,146 416,183 106,275 232,005 416, 291 
82,799 250, 557 1,478 97,950 233, 449 
15,221 83,188 1,119 15, 293 102,396 
155, 922 285,941 31,384 159,047 296, 028 
253, 942 619, 686 33,981 272, 289 631, 873 
6,380 9,647 PRP 6,338 9,738 
29 50 _ 54 91 
8,051 12,365 433 8,561 13,328 
14, 460 22,061 2,665 14, 952 23,158 
89,179 260, 203 3,710 104, 288 243, 187 
15, 250 83 , 238 1,119 15,346 102, 487 
163, 973 298, 306 31,818 167, 607 309, 356 
268, 402 641, 747 36, 646 287, 241 655,030 
205, 255 382,387 1,936 216,592 361, 930 
27,300 96, 136 1,133 24, 962 112, 857 
200, 123 366, 664 55, 963 207, 903 383,597 
432,678 845, 187 59,032 449, 457 858, 384 
36, 336 62,327 5,476 31,323 52,624 
8, 245 32, 849 19, 856 8,045 33,901 
27, 289 117, 567 58, 558 30,421 126,413 
71,870 212, 742 83 , 889 69,790 212,937 


— 


hy 
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19.—Imports according to Origin, by Group and Degree of Manufacture, 
1956 amd 1957—concluded 


eS—3—¥$W1©6V©6SSS—SSSSSSSSSSS 


1956 1957 
Origin United | United All United | United All 
Kindom States Countries || Kingdom States Countries 
$’000 $000 $’000 $’000 $000 $’000 
Farm Origin—concluded 
All Farm Products— 

: Raw materials......................... 8,990 241,591 444,714 7,411 247, 916 414,554 
Partly manufactured................. 18,985 $5,545 128, 985 20,989 33, 007 146,758 
Fully or chiefly manufactured 113,834 227,411 484,231 114,521 238,024 510,609 

Totals, Farm Origin.................... 141,809 504,548 | 1,057,930 142,921 519,246 | 1,071,322 


ho See hs oes Se he ee ee ee ae 


Pee MILLOTINUOU.. .. caste he ios svcd hdel 853 7,676 10,071 748 8,716 igre 
Partly manufactured...................... 47 2,494 2, 664 189 2,607 2,956 
Fully or chiefly manufactured............. 57 - §43 636 31 676 729 
Totals, Wildlife Origin................... 958 10,713 13,371 969 11,999 15,421 
Marine Origin 
Beawemonterials...sse5ci.cc0s oer sve. 81 3,720 5,072 51 3,796 5,465 
Partly manufactured....2. 80.0.2... 00.455. — a — — = i 
Fully or chiefly manufactured............. 399 4,730 13, 993 523 4,047 12,314 
Totals, Marine Origin................... 480 8,450 19,065 574 7,843 17,779 
Forest Origin 
Dutementerimests 5.05.05. 808... 50.0 Ae ok 2 15, 289 15, 598 -- 12,581 12,698 
arély-manufactured<.i 20). 6). <5. 6si eos. 26 48,342 53, 140 42 40,873 45,781 
Fully or chiefly manufactured............. 6, 280 145, 269 164,393 6,617 151,851 172,385 
Totals, Forest Origin.................... 6,366 208, 900 2305131 6,659 205,306 230,864 
Mineral Origin 
OCS Es ae 3,404 219,392 520, 698 3, 608 216, 582 560, 814 
Partly manufactured...:)...5............. 24,732 78,080 116, 409 18,940 62,732 92,846 
Fully or chiefly manufactured............. 253,137 | 2,448,393 | 2,943,911 279,467 | 2,303,339 | 2,821,095 
. Totals, Mineral Origin................... 281,273 | 2,745,865 | 3,581,019 302,015 | 2,582,653 | 3,474,755 
Mixed Origin 
0 ES a re — 512 811 — 358 358 
Partly manufactured...................... 615 8,553 9,924 864 7,968 9,427 
Fully or chiefly manufactured............. 53, 238 674,125 790,198 67,955 663,176 803, 485 
Totals, Mixed Origin.................... 53,853 683,190 800, 933 68,820 671,501 813,270 
Recapitulation 
few Materials........................20. 13,328 488,181 $96, 963 11,819 489,950 | 1,005,625 
‘Partly manufactured.................... 44,495 173, 014 $11,122 41,024 147,187 297,768 
_ Fully or chiefly manufactured........_ 426,946 | 3,500,472 | 4,397,363 469,115 | 3,361,412 | 4,320,017 
: Grand Totals.)................ 005.0. 484,679 | 4,161,667 | 5,705,449 521,958 | 3,998,549 | 5,623,410 


ee 1Tn this classification the expression ‘“‘Canadian Farm Products”’ refers to all commodities produced from basic 
_ Taw materials such as are produced on Canadian farms. ‘‘Foreign Farm Products’ covers materials or com modities 
_ such as Canada does not produce in their original forms, e.g., cane sugar, tea, rubber, cotton, silk, etc. 2 Less 


than $500. 
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1956 and 1957 


1956 1957 
Origin United | United All United | United Alla 
Kingdom States Countries || Kingdom States Countries 
$000 $000 $000 $’000 $000 $000 
Farm Origin 
CANADIAN Farm PrRopucts—! 
Field Crops— 
Ra wanna terialseae..scuue eee eo o- eeee 257, 245 109, 494 758,780 197,403 102,050 633 , 984 
Partly manufactured................0065 — 3, 663 8,617 2 4, 693 9, 837 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 50,914 80, 6385 195,099 44,640 78,987 176,197 
Totals-shieldiCropss. eee eee eee wee ee 308, 158 193, 792 962,496 242,043 185, 730 820,018 
Animal Husbandry— 
Raw materials... 525 nos cee a Ree 3,461 34,399 49, 050 4,022 82,526 100, 672 
Partlymanulactured esses. ooo. ser eee 1,554 6,085 11, 667 1,782 6,078 12,917 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 5,495 19,998 43 , 245 5,096 12,573 32,562 
Totals, Animal Husbandry............... 10,510 60, 482 103, 962 10, 900 101,177 146,151 
All Canadian Farm Products— 
Rawermaterials ise Seine cia eee 260, 706 143 , 893 807, 830 201, 425 184,575 734, 656 
Partlyemanutacturedimasctn. te) eerie. 1,554 9,749 20, 284 1,782 10,771 22,754 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 56, 409 100, 632 238,344 49,736 91,561 208, 758 
TotTats, CANADIAN FarM PRODUCTS....... 318, 669 254,274 | 1,066,458 252,943 286, 907 966, 169 
Foreign Farm Propucrs—! 
Field Crops— 
Va wea terial sean atte tesco roman — 310 310 — 364 364 
Partly. manvractureders: «satis sme 62 1,864 2,425 22 1,466 2,038 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 930 9,496 19,140 254 9,304 18,326 
opalss Picld ;CroOpSan.iigeeceie kee 991 11,671 21,875 276 11,134 20, 728 
Animal Husbandry— 
Ra wamatertals aes. .. b.bebcts..58 ae = — == oo = — 
Partlyzmanulacturedste-nn ane — — — = = _ 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........... “= 3 4 == i 4 
Totals, Animal Husbandry............... — 3 4 — 1 4 
All Foreign Farm Products— 
Ra womlaterials)aekise: at. sek. eeu ke oe ee —_— 310 310 == 364 364 
iRantlyamanutacturedieenneiaseeeae nee - 62 1,864 2,425 22 1,466 2,038 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 930 9,499 19,144 254 9,306 18,330 
Torats, FoREIGN FaRM PRODUCTS......... 991 11,673 21,879 276 11, 136 20, 732 
Aut Farm Propucts— 
All Field Crops— 
Ra Warne beule [Stet g tae seme aha Ste eee ees 257, 245 109, 805 759 , 090 197, 403 102,414 634,348 
Part yamanulacuinedsmin: «ne aries tes 62 5, O27 11,042 23 6, 160 11,875 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 54, 843 90,131 214, 239 44, 894 88, 291 194, 523 
Motals pAulsbieldsuG rons sae eee mene er 309, 150 205, 462 984,371 242,319 196, 864 840, 746 
All Animal Husbandry— 
Riawameatertals eee: ...4 Same wt: oe 3,461 34,399 49,050 4.022 82,526 100,672 
Rarthy, mantiacwured.. mer atee. ce ae ee 1,554 6,085 11,667 1,782 6,078 12,917 
Fully or chiefly manufactured........... 5,495 20,001 43 , 249 5,096 12,575 32,566 
Totals, All Animal Husbandry............ 10,510 60,485 103 , 966 10,900 101,179 146, 155 


1 In this classification the expression ‘‘Canadian Farm Products” refers to commodities actually produced, ites | 
their original state, on Canadian farms. ‘‘Foreign Farm Products’’ covers materials or commodities such as 
Canada does not produce in their original forms, e.g., cane sugar, tea, rubber, cotton, silk, etc. 2 Less than $500. 
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Origin 


Farm Origin—concluded 


All Farm Preducts— 
aw AMaceriais’ | nt oe 
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an 
20.—Exports according to Origin, by Group and Degree of Manufacture, 
1956 and 1957—concluded 
1956 1957 
United United All United United All 
Kingdom States Countries || Kingdom States Countries 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $000 $000 $’000 
260, 706 144, 203 808, 140 201, 425 184,939 735, 020 
1,615 11,612 22,709 1,805 12,238 24, 792 
57,339 110,132 257,488 49,990 100, 866 227,089 
319, 660 265,947 | 1,088,337 253,219 298, 043 986,901 
4,229 20,879 25, 967 4,315 20,487 26,012 
10 553 iain 50 444 1,465 
3 491 528 S 493 570 
4,242 21,923 27,807 4,367 21,425 28,047 
1 79,176 80,417 Ws 83 , 032 84, 236 
—_ 601 601 23 492 516 
8,062 16, 450 51,702 7,259 135185 47,133 
8, 063 96,227 132,720 7,298 96,710 131,885 
6, 304 55,057 66, 826 7,061 53,300 66, 414 
75, 852 526, 109 666,912 77,160 460,918 602, 940 
53, 190 667, 826 780, 843 58, 122 657, 707 786, 868 
135,346 1,248,993 | 1,514,582 142,343 | 1,171,925 | 1,456,222 
59,486 395, 268 529, 621 67, 450 503, 859 654, 800 
247 , 274 479, 427 857, 409 212,457 450, 946 853 , 633 
17, 636 174, 923 371,032 18, 728 186,578 404, 646 
324,396 | 1,049,618 | 1,758,062 298,636 | 1,141,382 | 1,913,080 
—_— 1,803 1,805 —_ 2,069 2,069 
9 611 887 26 1,148 1,569 
20,990 Iss0ao 265,546 31,642 134,907 319,321 
20,999 135, 947 268, 239 31, 667 138,123 322,959 
330,726 696,387 | 1,512,776 280, 267 847,686 | 1,568,551 
324,761 | 1,018,914 | 1,549,829 291,520 926,186 | 1,484,916 
157,219 | 1,103,354 | 1,727,140 165,743 | 1,093,737 | 1,785,627 
812,706 | 2,818,655 | 4,789,746 737,530 | 2,867,608 | 4,839,094 
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21.—_Imports according to Purpose, by Group, 1956 and 1957 


1956 


United 
States 
$000 
1,120, 409 
28, 228 
11,797 


6,463 
10,373 


All 


United 


Countries || Kingdom 


$000 
1,866, 963 


$7000 
203, 603 


7 

192 
112 
1,249 


1957 


United 
States 


— | | | | | 


$’000 
1,102,454 


4,848 
11,349 


All 
Countries 


$’000 
1,840,185 


24,701 
14, 169 

5,690 
14,325 


| S| | CT | 


Group and Purpose United 
Kingdom 
$’000 
Producers’ Materials...................- 203,162 
Farm Materials— 
LOU GOLS ss. carcacenoe Were evens rane aaa 3 
er viulizerg.c unre at Soe tee eer 162 
SCO S Sots ere a ate eee eh tnd are 1,029 
Gtlere ys 8%. Veale sara seca ene Revere 1,020 
Totals, Farm Materials............. 2,214 


Manufacturers’ Materials— 


56, 862 


3,405 
1,916 
135, 534 
29,985 


19, 872 
664, 402 


45,850 
1,112,212 


453 
172 
70,455 
7,936 


~ 738 
81,769 


52,784 


5, 661 
2,158 
157,526 
30,115 


18,125 
620/760 


58, 885 


41,590 


1,095, 886 


2 i a. | ees 


—— —— —— }] — | _— ae ee 


212,799 


855, 114 


205, 933 


2,501 


1,514, 149 
286, 468 


161,524 
40,465 
54 


834,344 


2,528 


1,489,579 


289,012 


2,658 


en i ee | ee 


Foods and beverages..........-s+e+8> 460 
Tobacco, smokers’ supplies........... _— 
Textile, clothing, cordage............. 71,705 
Hurvand leather f00dS.....e1.deeene 8,307 
Sawinilleriee tee vcctor e act aot home oe — 
Rabber madustrics. 1 ..cecees scar 1,088 
Other manufactures...............+-- 85, 863 
Totals, Manufacturers’ Materials.... 167, 424 
Building and Construction Materials... . 33,477 
Other Producers’ Materials............. 47 
Producers’ Equipment.................. 99,498 
HATING oc! Sc oceio Sores SaaS Gs 3a Oe ee ee 4,472 
Commerce and industry..............-- 86,027 
Fuel, Electricity and Lubricants........ 2,512 
f BE) lense en RS SAR RR 5 nbs, eta 2,415 
A GCOLICIG Ymmeae eer eer emcr rene ea rrr — 
TUDrIGATItS Pcie. cle aes eee 97 
TransSport.tec6c5 ceiccoc. a beeper et Se aoe 48, 732 
CO} Cee: eee sc Nay BoD yal RNIN Bee! he BY 33, 835 
dB Inte Caer nsieat Ae er aee's Re Acme es Soe 2,369 
Water fen fetta te ain eee ee eee 709 
AAP Cratte Sec Heo Oo a ne ana 11,819 


Auxiliary Materials for Commerce and 


INGQUSURY = oe ie he ne rece 6, 738 
Adsvertisineg materials) ssscnie teases 423 
Contalners nae cece: Seer ee ae eae 6, 054 

Lif 2c) pau nic eee Loe Ne ey eae ee cae rae Cpe 262 

Consumer Goods........................ 94,755 
EOD US eee ns ee Ea! ad Some Re tae 13, 087 
IRE VERA GES ea Se natch RA Art a oer ree. 11,932 
SIMOKersnSUPDUCS.a.8 Sls eee ree oe 549 
Clotting eee tt res ee ee eee 20, 209 
ElouseltoladteoodSe masa crneen | dee een Boop 
Jewellery, timepieces, etc............... 2,189 
Books, educational supplies, etc......... 5,183 
Recreational equipment, etc............. 4,760 
Medical supplies, ete)ha. occ. sche: 3,756 

SOLE 1Ac eee: lo br. 0 Ue Ene ees Vee 

Munitions and War Stores, 7.0.p........ 5,406 

Live Animals for Food................... 3 

Wneclassified.....ne5: 2. coencee oto 32,874 

Totals, Imports... -..... 20.5... manson 484,679 


1 Less than $500. 


1,129, 982 
231,920 
898, 062 


2225890 
207,379 
562 

14, 948 


603, 298 
471,068 
10,307 
9,891 
112,032 


45,633 

7,249 
27,908 
10,476 


565,973 
178, 564 
32,435 
3,130 
23,470 
169, 802 
9,811 
59, 554 
41,001 
37,643 
10,564 


51, 692 
1,898 
419,891 
4,161, 667 


1,284,428 
241,555 
1,042, 373 


277,148 
261, 482 


672,095 
523, 868 
12,695 
11,304 
124, 227 


1, 001, 452 
348, 200 
139,511 

4,343 
61,347 
228, 785 
31,795 
70,393 
54, 923 
46,313 
15, 843 


61, 028 
1,901 
481, 982 
5, 705, 449 


100,149 
7,540 
92,609 


2,086 
2,457 


120 


2,385 
23,776 


6,413 
449 
5,579 
385 


96,921 
14,755 
13, 208 
580 
20,327 
29,857 
2,288 
4,856 
5,037 
4,355 
1,659 


2,859 


1 


40,223 


1,077,700 
199, 742 
877, 958 


216,981 
200, 765 
1,406 
14,810 


526,362 
382,792 
25,266 
13,314 
104,990 


48,253 

7,420 
28,999 
11,834 


572,683 
180, 480 
37,877 
3,359 
23,140 
159,394 
9,044 
63,441 
44,053 
39,996 
11,899 


32,688 
1,472 
419,957 


521,958 | 3,998,549 


1,251, 400 
212,705 
1,038, 694 


267,959 
251,548 


621,813 
450,554 
26, 006 
16,255 
128,999 


379,505 


496,545 


_— 


5,623,410 


2 
oa 
—_ 
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22%.—Exports according to Purpose, by Group, 1956 and 1957 


1956 1957 
Group and Purpose United | United All United | United All 
Kingdom States Countries || Kingdom States Countries 
$000 $’000 $7000 $7000 $’000 $000 
Producers’ Materials.................... 734,886 | 2,293,448 | 3,833,469 655,881 | 2,280,022 | 3,775,283 
Farm Materials— 
MELO OGrR ae cee eS was 64,396 71,487 170,194 39,347 71,214 140, 280 
oN etal Ai cael at. Mt ceed 14 42,331 49, 641 1 39,155 49, 438 
PedstlA ra Peters Aleck? se. 1, 236 12,415 19,141 1,288 8,896 15, 456 
ES ae _— 1, 643 1. f22 — L153 1,231 
Totals, Farm Materials............. 65, 646 127,876 240, 698 40, 636 120,418 206, 406 
Manufacturers’ Materials— 
oods and beverages................. 176, 850 20, 239 515,368 129, 602 19,382 383, 656 
Tobacco, smokers’ supplies........... 12, 824 13 ifaw 16,374 8 21,919 
Textiles, clothing, cordage..:......... 1,201 2,617 8,308 4,041 2,285 13,074 
Fur and leather goods................ 7,541 29,575 46,369 8,061 28,766 49 341 
WATS Berrie. eons athe Sone ct 1,422 2,394 4,851 1,290 2,016 4,078 
Fubbeninduatriesccia: cise fini. ec. a 407 414 1 303 320 
Other manufactures................... 425,509 | 1,813,455 | 2,608,923 409,836 | 1,857,486 | 2,741,053 
Totals, Manufacturers’ Materials. ... 625,348 | 1,868,700 | 3,201,565 569,205 | 1,910,245 | 3,213,440 
Building and Construction Materials. ... 43, 889 294, 873 387,578 46,036 248, 446 352,510 
Other Producers’ Materials............. 2 2,000 3, 628 4 913 2,927 
Producers’ Equipment.................. 10,032 144,131 224,770 11,155 161, 246 254, 916 
Radel Pate tet iame ete crete oe eat ecioe ee ces oe 362 69,451 84, 249 228 72,830 85, 160 
Commerce and iIndustryi Pai: 4. eh See 9,670 74, 680 140, 521 10,927 88,417 169,755 
Fuel, Electricity and Lubricants........ 3, 154 29,007 37, 625 2,581 39,888 51,145 
5] [aes ioe dah sors bn a ae ee 3,154 14, 562 22,063 2,581 20,690 31,648 
PRRICIE Ct LE Eee yy — 15,193 15,195 _ 19,165 19, 167 
Petercemtgeee rrr ete SE AT QE a 22 368 —_ 34 330 
Peemeserere ene hi aris Prunes yo 389 $5,143 121,395 1,333 24,568 133, 715 
Peer ee WP CSAS RE OFUAIEE 233 4,125 49,818 403 5,324 48,895 
1 Hea PR ere oe — 737 13,570 1 1,900 12,869 
eer ieee FRC ESIC 1 1,670 8,456 673 1,206 32,041 
Peerage eee er, ea 157 28,611 49,545 258 16,137 39,910 
Auxiliary Materials for Commerce and 
ETE LE a oe ER ae aR 765 5,889 11,358 1,335 4,714 10,367 
AMEBANODSA.S Nii cs dunia cs ots 764 5, 887 11,250 1350 4,711 10,269 
eee ee wo te 1 1 107 1 = 98 
Consumer Goods........................ 44,097 235,097 409,039 41,136 233,886 396,696 
SR eo Oy el ee Ce Se 4 a 40,000 145,397 286,138 Sializ 144, 682 272,755 
Reece UNM tin ss.) e eet. Bhs Ts Le} 66, 628 74,724 604 65,476 72,640 
aaoekors’ supplies:............\5..... 00: 70 30 342 66 43 322 
ermine. oe, ae | it, le} ee 1,021 3,999 7,314 547 3,033 6,177 
Bemetiold GoDdSsis.. «di eine. 428 2,067 8,817 656 1,994 8,680 
Jewellery, timepieces, etc .............. 55 150 1,224 7 148 1,202 
Books, educational sup>lies, ete 608 4,866 9.434 679 5,679 10,731 
Recreational equipment, etc ..... 538 9,580 13,320 464 10,382 13, 750 
Medical supplies, etc ................... 176 2,187 7,155 252 2,381 9,965 
TTL E ge ela he aches econ ies Rai a 28 193 570 90 68 474 
Munitions and War Stores, n.o.p........ 10 24 853 4 30 201 
Live Animals for Food................... _ 1,058 1,165 — 42,602 42,701 
TTS i a 19,374 74,087 150,072 24,104 80, 652 174,071 
PPOBAMS, MOLDOPES 8. cc. serene we cee 812,706 | 2,818,655 | 4,789,746 737,530 | 2,867 608 | 4,839,094 
1 Less than $500. 
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Section 6.—Comparison of Vaiue, Price and Volume 
of Foreign Trade 


In the postwar period there has been a substantial increase in the value of Canada’s 
exports and imports. Changes in the value of trade, however, are the joint product of 
changes in the volume of goods traded and of the prices at which transactions are con- 
ducted. To assess the significance of value changes, it is desirable to isolate the contri- 
butions made to them by the price and volume factors. 


Special indexes of export and import prices have been developed to provide this 
information. These indexes are based chiefly on unit values (average prices) calculated 
from the trade statistics, supplemented by information on wholesale and retail prices. 
Price relatives are calculated for a sample of commodities representing the greater part 
of export and import trade, and these relatives are weighted by the percentage of 1948 
trade represented by each commodity in the sample in obtaining group and total indexes. 
By dividing these price indexes into the trade values the effects of price change are 
removed from the values, or by dividing the price index into an index of values on the 
same time-base an index is obtained showing changes in the volume of trade from year 
to year. 


The grouping of commodities used in these calculations differs slightly from that of 
the regular trade statistics, changes being desirable to simplify the pricing problem. The 
chief difference is that the first two main groups of the trade statistics have been combined 
into one group, “agricultural and animal products’, and that the sub-group “rubber and 
its products” has been transferred from this group to the ‘‘miscellaneous group”’. 


The import totals differ from those usually published by the exclusion of certain 
goods brought into Canada by the governments of the United Kingdom and other NATO 
countries for the use of their defence forces. Table 23 shows the value of trade adjusted 
for pricing purposes, and the value, price and volume indexes of Canadian trade for 1954-57. 
In the period covered by this table, import prices rose steadily in 1955, 1956 and 1957. 
Export prices, on the other hand, increased in the earlier years but declined very slightly 
in 1957. Notwithstanding the increase in import prices, imports were reduced in value 
in 1957 as a result of a significant decline in volume; while exports increased in value in 
the same year, an increase in volume more than offset the small price decline. 


23.—Declared Values, and Value, Price and Physical Volume Indexes of Foreign Trade, 
by Commodity Group, 1954-57 


Commodity Group! 1954 1955 1956 1957 
DECLARED VALUES 
$’000 $000 $000 $000 
Declared Values of Imports.....................0..00 0000s 4,093,196 | 4,712,370 | 5,705,449 5,623,410 
Acriculjuralrandeantinaliproductsmacn een eemanteiaee er 579, 962 600, 292 673, 870 705, 432 
Hibnesvand textiles: 3. Gee. 3a) 0 2: eee ee. ee ee 333,324 381,613 416,390 408, 651 
Wioodsproductsand' papere.ee «0. ane eet tee ee 158,912 188, 431 220,279 217,722 
Lronsancdysteclk and! produces... Monee eet. 6 ee ee ke 1,312,976 1,597,472 2,221,640 2,122, 967 
INon-ferrousmmnetalsandkproducts a.ame 4 ee eee ee 368, 638 411), 512 503 , 327 495, 540 
Non-metallic minerals and products. ...........0).........: 594, 638 659,171 760, 785 771, 763 
Ghemicalssandefertilizersteenc45 ee ee oe ee ee 224, 984 265,012 293,772 299,718 
Mascellanecoust: teach socty. Sitets.< oso oe Me Rc te ut ee ree 494,755 563, 504 566,081 573, 182 
Hogals-eAcdiusted sLmpontszaiaccte eee ee = eee ae 4,068, 190 4,667,007 5, 656, 145 5,594,976 
Imports for use of U.K. and NATO Governments.......... 25,006 45, 363 49,304 28,435 
Declared Values of Exports?...............0....... 0 cece eens 3,881,272 | 4,281,784 | 4,789,746 4,839, 225 
Agriculturaland animal productss..s......c-heeeee eae. eee 1,062, 206 1,006, 146 1, 225, 876 1, 124, 543 
Wibressan ad textil ese. Mec eae ete Seca ee ae ee ae ane 20, 969 22,816 22,568 27,162 
Wood productstandupaper se. acento hoo ara 1,378,354 1,520,921 1,514, 458 1,456, 125 
Irontand:stecl-and products = sash toca oat rain oe ee 307, 537 402,957 465,712 549, 641 
INon-ferrous metalsvand progucts eres tee rane eee eee TAO, 852, 923 959,471 1,006,316 
Non-metallic minerals and products........................ 145,573 206, 200 292,100 347, 705 
Chenircals anulfertilizerse see ae eee ee 153 , 238 183, 507 182, 854 195, 303 
Miscellaneous. fir oc aeccad eres ore SE roe eae eo 96,323 86,314 126, 707 132, 430 


For footnotes, see end of table 


VALUE, PRICE AND VOLUME OF FOREIGN TRADE 
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23.—Declared Values, and Value, Price and Physical Volume Indexes of F 


by Commodity Group, 1954-57—concluded 


1021 


oreign Trade, 


Commodity Group! 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 
VALUE INDEXES 
(1948 = 100) 
$000 $000 $7000 $000 

OU ISE ST tyes Ai. OL ae ey Aen eo en rr re 154.4 177.1 214.7 212.4 
Agricultural and animal products... ..... 0.52600 cece cae dens 143.9 149.0 167.2 175.0 
TIDLeSANGLeXtles +e aaes. oe sa ee) ee ee 95.1 108.8 118.8 116.6 
Woodmprodictsandins per tasks we cen ellniecadie cess wake 225.3 267.1 31252 308.6 
Hronrances teelbana products sacris.<s ouccee ne cca ae 167.6 203.9 283.6 271.0 
Non-ferrous metals and products.......................---.. 235.0 20ae o2L.8 316.8 
Non-metallic minerals and products........................ 98.6 109.3 126.1 127.9 
Re OINO ADS FINE SEE TLIZO! oo ce va ccc le nace cence ee 185.5 218.5 242.2 247.1 
MINS CONANGOUS Meine S eee te. xt cd da ane Mrealy | tacae VF 338.9 386.0 387.7 392.6 

DURMICRONE MS IVON ER Sette cha nig ns hs Coe KR Oe ee 126.2 139.2 155,7 157.4 
Agricultural ‘and animal products...6.). 25. ee 101.6 96.2 117.3 107.6 
BR OnesTa Net ext \eSpinty sob Py ae sence kdsnteAnet atric. bbs oak nce 46.0 50.1 49.5 59.6 
WOodspLoduers anc paper oury. acne hohcic. ee ee 144.5 159.5 158.8 15250 
Hronvand steel and products sn Lees caeek eae kee 84.7 111.0 128.3 1>ie5 
Non-ferrous metals and products........................000. 181.1 215.4 242.3 254.2 
Non-metallic minerals and products........................ 153.4 217.2 307.7 366.3 
memnicalsianct fertilizer: Siri .a se Oo A Ss Ary 191.9 229.8 229.0 244.6 
pimcellanooute wer eee ek A eens. cenchictes cee. des 99.2 88.9 130.5 136.4 

Pricrt INDEXES 
(1948 = 100) 

Cy Coe ai TO a oa ee er Fe ce eed 109.5 110.5 113.0 116.6 
Agricultural and animal products........................... 104.4 99.8 99.8 104.0 
Pnibrestandatextilesna ij NitNl 5 hk dvetheusrt md Aycb nde e 99.8 95.5 89.2 90.2 
WoodeDroductsrand ipANCR 7c cath hoc can ee 175 119.4 123.8 126.0 
lzonvandisteelandmproducts.e tpick ten De ee. 120.4 125.2 1S33e2 138.1 
Non-ferrous metals and products........................0--. 120.4 124.8 132.8 134.4 
Non-metallic minerals and products........................ 102.1 100.6 102.0 108.5 
Ppsceicnts anc eruliZer we ce te) Ke eo wes 2 eg 108.1 109.9 flake? 110.9 
Miscellaneous........... Ses Oop cts Steet Ga ee at vars caine Bae eel 105.3 119.7 118.3 113.2 

MUMMNOTIACR ERDOPES 9, ho). 5.75 ace Ah Gd Kak. Ens dalhe led. 115.1 117.7 121.4 121.3 
Aericultural and animal products-; 4.060... 62s oes hak ke. 96.8 SAU iss 95.9 95.7 
bres aAuclthextilesiey s gt feet: hao) Sake eee ee 108.6 106.4 108.7 112.4 
Moodtproducisrand: papel. cee, Je eee Re, eae 116.3 118.0 120.1 119.9 
Bromind Stock Anh PrOuuctS. thn hits nce 132.3 134.8 143.1 13 sy 
Non-ferrous metals and products............................ 134.6 149.4 165.0 156.3 
Non-metallic minerals and products........................ 150.2 149.9 156.1 159.6 
Seipemnc cenit ferumiZer, tse Ta ee 115.0 114.8 113.9 113.3 
IMGs cellancousSsear eer Potts. se rs LE eas, Gala 123.5 12502 126.6 128.9 

VoLUME INDEXES 
(1948= 100) 

HL EOERSE, 5 so! ae eS ee er nee 141.0 160.3 190.0 182.2 
Agricultural and animal products..................-.- 20000. 137.8 149.3 167.5 168.3 
Hionestancavextiles: pier reat so to. ebsites edt, loys, 95.3 113.9 132, 129.3 
MOOCEDROMUCTSTANG PANert ys. tev 6 1 aed a eta 191.7 2B 252.2 244.9 
fronvand stechand products’... ):6.:. oo isc... kee ee. 139.2 162.9 212.9 196.2 
Non-ferrous metals and products.....................0-0000. 195.8 210.8 242.3 235.7 
Non-metallic minerals and products........................ 96.6 108.6 123.6 1Aie9 
Bererncsis and fertilizers: © 4 fy. of. Oe cee en 171.6 198.8 216.8 222.8 
Peete Aten Ay aE Se ibis eee re AA late. OS ig 321.8 G2255 B27 au 346.8 

DEERE EAC GEST EC o Mt Ne kA el SMART Some iia GFL c ae 109.6 118.3 128.3 129.8 
Mericultural and animal products.:\... 252) v5 cue... eel. 105.0 99.7 122.3 112.4 
Bes ANG SbOXt esl me ft de coe ns ache Tdi. OR 42.4 47.1 45.5 53.0 
Moodsproducts and paper: Ae. hess. oe ee 124.2 135.2 Pa2e2 127.4 
igoensancisteel andsproducts.2 aime. ieee Ae a 64.0 82.3 89.7 100.0 
Non-ferrous metals and products.......................... Ibi 144.2 139.9 162.6 
Non-metallic minerals and products........................ 102.1 144.9 197.1 229.5 
erence lstAtnd FOrbali Zens Ges sias,c losis coalensoall-v-ach Gores voemra ars essye 200. 2 251.4 215.9 
ReRESCCHIAU COIS? MEU eR ew eB Ue Red Rg oh 5, Ke Ane eh 80.3 71.0 103.1 105.8 


1 Groups, though classified by component material, differ slightly from conventional groups (see text, p. 1020). 
3 Excludes exports 


? Excludes imports for the use of the United Kingdom and other NATO Governments. 


of foreign produce. 
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PART IIi.—EXTERNAL TRANSACTIONS* 


Section 1.—Canadian Balance of International Payments 


Canada’s total commercial and financial transactions with other countries are 
presented in summary form in statements of the Canadian balance of international pay- 
ments. The current account statement, covering all current exchanges of goods and: 
services, indicates the main categories of transactions giving rise to receipts from and 
expenditures abroad, and the extent to which these are out of balance. The capital 
account presents an analysis of the movements of short-term and long-term capital that 
have occurred during a comparable period. 

Each year since 1950, with the exception of 1952, Canada’s current expenditures 
abroad exceeded external current receipts. The current account deficits that resulted in 
this period of rapid Canadian development were financed by inflows of capital. Current 
account deficits have customarily been associated with periods of Canadian prosperity, 
and the rate of recent Canadian growth with the development of new resources has been 
once again the underlying element in the strength of Canadian demands for imported 


goods and services. High levels of investment at a time when defence expenditures were 


also very heavy, together with rising levels of consumption, contributed to the deficits. 
Until 1955 the deficits in recent years were not large in proportion to the high levels of 
total current transactions and capital inflows of a long-term type were large enough to 
finance the deficits in most periods. But in 1955 the current deficit rose to $698,000,000, 
substantially more than the net inflow of long-term capital. In 1956, as the result of 
continuing high levels of investment and consumption, the deficit rose to the unprece- 
dented peak of $1,366,000,000; at the same time, inflows of capital in long-term forms 
more than tripled those of the previous year and were more than sufficient to finance the 
record deficit. In 1957 the deficit rose even further to $1,400,000,000 and inflows of 
capital in long-term forms were almost sufficient to finance it. But, in contrast to 1956, 
the trend over 1957 was towards a reduced deficit and the figure for 1958, reflecting a 
moderation of economic activity, was substantially smaller than in the preceding years. 


Current Account Transactions.—Exceptional imbalances on current account of 
nearly $1,400,000,000 occurred in both 1956 and 1957. But there were significant changes 
in the underlying sources of the deficits, for the balance on merchandise accountf fell by 
$149,000,000 between the two years while at the same time there was a rise of $183,000,000 
in the deficit from non-merchandise transactions. In 1957 non-merchandise transactions 
contributed $821,000,000 to the deficit on current account and merchandise transactions 
contributed $579,000,000, whereas in 1956 the merchandise deficit had accounted for more 
than one-half of the total deficit. While the merchandise deficit has varied widely, the 
deficit on non-merchandise transactions has risen year by year from $325,000,000 in 1952 
to more than two and one-half times that figure in 1957. 


In recent years the relative importance of exports of materials for industry, such as 
forest products, metals and minerals, has been increasing while the relative position of 
wheat and some other agricultural products has declined. In addition to new products 
for export, like iron ore, petroleum and uranium, there have been general increases in the 
productive capacity of more traditional staples like pulp and paper, nickel, aluminum and 
copper. While demands for some of these industrial materials weakened in 1957, demands 
for others increased and for the year as a whole merchandise exports rose $72,000,000 to 
total $4,909,000,000. At the same time merchandise imports fell $77,000,000 from the 
levels of 1956 to total $5,488,000,000. Exceptionally high levels of all types of imports 


were characteristic of both years with special emphasis on imports of investment goods 


and industrial materials. But general similarity between the two years conceals the 


* Prepared in the Balance of Payments Section, International Trade Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
More detailed information is given in the annua! publication The Canadian Balance of International Payments, and 
International Investment Position, and in Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International Payments. 

+ The adjustments from commodity trade statistics to merchandise imports and exports for balance of pay- 
ments purposes include a variety of non-commercia! items such as settlers’ effects, and bequests and donations in 


kind, items covered elsewhere in the balance of payments such as tourists’ imports and exports, and a variety of 


special items including defence imports for the account of governments of other countries. 
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distinct changes under way in each. Whereas imports were rising rapidly in 1956, a decline 
_ occurred in 1957 which became quite pronounced by the last quarter. The highest levels were 
reached in the latter part of 1956 and were carried over into the early part of 1957. Details 
of Canada’s foreign trade are covered more extensively in Parts I and II of this Chapter. 


The deficit on non-merchandise transactions has continued to grow with a persistence 
and significance characteristic of this type of transaction for some years. The advance 
of nearly 30 p.c. brought the total deficit to $821,000,000 in 1957. More than half was 
occasioned by net payments of interest and dividends. Tremendous growth in Canada’s 
net international indebtedness has added significantly to net payments on income account 
notwithstanding the fact that some hundreds of millions of dollars of profits accruing 

_to:non-residents are each year retained in Canada for further investment. In both 1956 
and 1957 total earnings, distributed and undistributed, on all non-resident-owned invest- 
ments in Canada were in the neighbourhood of $1,000,000,000. 

The travel account is another which involves substantial net outlays by Canada. 
During both 1956 and 1957 net expenditures were approximately $160,000,000. To 

_ these payments were added net deficits from freight and shipping transactions, and very 
large net payments—about $289,000,000 in 1957—covering business services, miscel- 
laneous income, government transactions, and remittances. Against these expenditures 

_ there were amounts available from new gold production, which in recent years have been 
around $150,000,000, and a minor amount in 1957 from inheritances and migrants’ transfers. 


The most outstanding feature of the bilateral pattern in Canada’s current account 
in 1957 was, as in 1956, the exceptionally large size of the deficit with the United States. 
In each year, current payments to the United States for goods and services exceeded 

_ receipts by well over $1,500,000,000; this compares with much smaller deficits in earlier 
years, which exceeded $1,000,000,000 in only two years before 1956. Changes in the 
size of this deficit between 1956 and 1957 were comparatively small with a decline in total 
from $1,639,000,000 to $1,551,000,000, mostly concentrated in the final quarter. The 
sources of the deficit with the United States underwent more changes than the total be- 
tween the two years. The adjusted import balance on commodity account fell $220,000,000 
to $947,000,000, while the deficit from non-commodity current transactions rose $132,000,000 
to $604,000,000. Trends in both imports and exports contributed to the first change. 
The main declines in Canadian imports that occurred in the latter part of 1957 were 
concentrated in purchases from the United States and were particularly substantial in 

_ groups of commodities, like machinery and equipment and other metal products, which 
had been at very exceptional levels in the period of peak imports. In contrast, special 

strength in exports to the United States in a few commodities like uranium, cattle and 
petroleum was sufficient to raise the total exports to that country even though demand 
softened for some leading commodities going to the United States. The gain of $132,000,000 

_ in the deficit from non-commodity transactions with the United States was mainly attrib- 

_ uted to rises of $48,000,000 in net income remittances and $80,000,000 in miscellaneous 

transactions. 
With the United Kingdom there was a sharp contraction in Canada’s current surplus 
from $252,000,000 in 1956 to $142,000,000 in 1957. This was a smaller surplus than in 
any other postwar year except 1950 and 1953. The change resulted from a reduction 
on commodity account of $96,000,000 and an enlarged deficit from all other transactions, 
which was greater by $14,000,000. There was a contraction of $12,000,000 in the surplus 
with other overseas countries, which fell to $9,000,000 in 1957. 


Capital Movements.—Capital investment in Canada for the year 1957 was even 
higher than the unprecedented levels of 1956. Total private and public capital formation 
Tose by more than 9 p.c. (compared with 28 p.c. in 1956), and amounted to 28 p.c. of the 
gross national product (compared with 27 p.c. in the previous year). In both years 
_ Canada drew substantially on the resources, real and financial, of the remainder of the world. 
‘3 The inflow of capital for direct investment in foreign-controlled establishments during 
1957 was placed at $520,000,000. Transactions in Canadian securities led to a further 
inflow of $747,000,000, including $175,000,000 of equities. These two groups of trans- 
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actions added $1,267,000,000 to Canadian external liabilities in long-term forms. On the long- 
term assets side, there were outflows of $65,000,000 for direct investment abroad, but in- 
flows of $19,000,000 and $50,000,000 respectively occurred from transactions in foreign 
securities and repayments on inter-governmental loans. Transactions in all these and 
other long-term forms led to a net capital import of $1,307,000,000 which was sufficient 
to finance more than 93 p.c. of the current account deficit; the corresponding inflows 
of $1,423,000,000 in 1956 were 4 p.c. greater than the deficit in that year. Including 
inflows from a reduction in official holdings of gold and foreign exchange, offset to some — 
extent by a reduction of holdings of Canadian dollars by non-residents, other capital 
movements led to a net capital inflow of $93,000,000 in 1957. 

The movement of capital in long-term forms from the United States was practically 
the same in 1957 as in 1956, but the movement from the United Kingdom and other over- 
seas countries fell by some 20 p.c. and the share of the United States rose from about 68 — 
p.caito 73 pre. 

Inflows of capital for direct investment in foreign-controlled enterprises have domin- 
ated the capital account of the Canadian balance of payments in most of the postwar | 
years. These persistent and substantial receipts have been directed particularly to 
resource development and associated industries. By far the largest part of the new 
capital has gone into the petroleum and natural gas industry which has been one of the 
great dynamic developments in the Canadian economy since the 1940’s. Substantial 
amounts have also gone into other mining industries, particularly for the development of 
iron ore, and to various branches of manufacturing. 

Although the inflow for direct investment has been the dominant feature of postwar 
capital movements, it has been dwarfed since 1956 by the inflow of portfolio capital. 
This arose in part from substantial sales of outstanding Canadian stocks as the non- 
resident investor added to his stake in Canadian growth. The largest factor in the increase, 
however, has been the voracious demands in the Canadian capital market, some of which 
have been diverted to foreign capital markets through the sale to non-residents of new 
issues of Canadian bonds and debentures. Corporations, provincial governments and 
municipalities have all been important borrowers abroad in recent years. 

Comments and statistics on the effects of the unprecedented capital inflows of recent 
years upon the ownership of investments in Canada will be found in the Section on 
Canada’s International Investment Position in Chapter XXIII. 


1.—Current Account between Canada and All Countries, 1938-57 
(Millions of dollars) 


Net Balance 


Net Balance : on Current 
sess Current Current including eres Account 
we Receipts! Payments? Mutual Aid Mutual Aa indicating 
: Exports Net Movement 

of Capital 
CEI e te, MOA tian hots eae a toss eee Se RA 1,361 1,261 +100 — +100 
HOS OS, wee cas SASS ie = a et ean Sze 1,457 LSB +126 — +126 
104 OMIT. Rete netan etn rae ee 1,776 1, 627 +149 — +149 
LOA Leeper ny. ge Pen ap eet ye heres 2 fs 2,458 1,967 +491 _ +491 
NO A Diese Sek RAR at eRe Meme ae va a ARES 3,376 2,215 +1,101 —1,002 +99 
ICE Ris ete pu ga cite tt ean Ober tsa mere ¢ 4,064 2,858 +1, 206 —518 +688 
[GAA ye rn ee ee SS ae BP 4,557 3,539 +1,018 —960 -+58 
O45 rete. Ra Note, eae lady NS 4,456 2,910 +1, 546 — 858 +688 
O46 Ue a Oe Sp Ey CRE oe oe ae 3,365 2,905 +460 —97 +363 
DO ak hah SON RE PaaS ck 1 A oad 3,748 3,699 +49 — +49 
[94S 8 eR Cae... See Se ee 4,147 3, 696 +451 — +451 
149 iin eas OF rk al ey ee eh eel, oe ee 4,089 3,912 +177 — +177 
OE see gaunt tear aia, garnets wat tec tee 4,297 4,574 —277 —57 —334 
JOST Te MRE rah eae pie Camels ied ee Smouel 5, 683 —372 —145 —517 
OS Oi ee i cious eae aed ee 5, 858 5,494 +364 — 200 +164 
1953 Re ae Se, 5 ee Oe oy oer Saou 5.934 —197 — 246 —443 
TO 54 ee ae OG ore ene eee toe 5,520 5, 668 —148 — 284 — 432 
TO55 Ree eee od SUA Ne 6,072 6,548 —476 —222 —698 
LODORI A eee Ae eee Rea ees 6, 621 7,830 —1, 209 —157 —1,366 
D5 Zoi ew eyet. see ie hv: eee et beoraey sare tea: 6.625 7,918 —1, 293 —107 —1,400 

1 Includes Mutual Aid exports. 2 Excludes Mutual Aid offsets. 


a 
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2.— Geographical Distribution of the Balance on Current Account between Canada 
and Other Countries, 1938-57 


Nortr.—In the years 1942-46 balances include exports of currently produced goods provided as Mutual Aid or 
Official Contributions. (See also Table 1.) 


(Millions of Canadian dollars) 
—— ————SSSSSqSS 


United | United | Other All United | United | Other All 


Year States! | Kingdom? pelea Countries Year States! | Kingdom? = snr Countries 
TOGS sa cists Aes, : —149 +127 +122 +100 OAS Seer rieton: —393 +486 +358 +451 
(Se —116 +137 +105 +126 1949........ —601 +446 +332 +177 
POAO oc. oh Oe —292 +343 +98 +149 POSO  scchs be. —400 +24 +42 —334 
LLG lrg dineepegeena —318 +734 +75 +491 Le eee —951 +223 +211 —517 
MEO Ko. er. —180 -+-1,223 +58 +1,101 WO52 eel — 849 +388 +625 +164 
io ee eee —19 +1,149 +76 -+1,206 1 ee a te —904 +133 +328 —443 
198408 SS. +31 +746 +241 +1,018 TOb4 yee ae —807 +229 +146 —432 
11 fs a ae 29 +36 +-747 +763 +1,546 195 Dara —1,035 +330 7 — 698 
1 YS 2 —607 +500 +567 +460 Uh)s8 «Fee «ai —1,639 +252 +21 —1,366 
tl) een eae og —1,134 +633 +550 +49 1957P....... —1,551 +142 +9 —1,400 
a I Ba ig ie BA 

1 Includes all net exports of non-monetary gold. * Excludes wheat exports diverted to other overseas 
countries and exports of gold. 3 Includes estimated value of wheat sold in European countries. 


3.—Balance of International: Payments between Canada and All Countries, 1952-57 
(Millions of dollars) 


C—0_._eReesasS™”0”$s$qmm939DDRRSSS 


Item 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957p 
a OS 
A. Current Recerets— 

Merchandise exports (adjusted)...........cceccececccces 4,339 | 4,152] 3,929 | 4,332 | 4,837] 4,909 
Mutual Aid to NATO countries......................... 200 246 284 2 15 07 
Gold production available for export................... 4 150 144 155 155 150 147 
Tourist and travel expenditure........................., 275 302 305 328 337 363 
BRON BAIA ETACORER eee oorsic totetoretet a Mndiowedl occa ce, 145 165 147 160 142 149 
Preigtt and elinping.), 662d. <<less eR. Cdk, oo, 383 318 313 398 457 431 
Pelbsot nen ourrant.credets ocsics sandnticcednicnetct.... 366 410 387 477 541 519 
q Torats, CURRENT. RECHIPTS, .. 25.2... cccceccuecececces 5, 858 5,737 5,520 6,072 6, 621 6, 625 
B. Current PayMents— 
Merchandise imports (adjusted).............cccceeeceee. 3,850 | 4,210] 3,916 | 4,543] 5,565 | 5,488 
Tourist and travel expenditure 341 9 4 
Interest and dividends........... 
PeOent And Shinning... .....0. 0c. cn ee nk 
Spare enrIDURIGDS!. i. 8k hhc ess oka tele an 
oper ObErent Cebite. so wcctiacicicueiesn ie. oe 
Tortats, CURRENT PAYMENTS..............cccccecececee 
C. Current ACCOUNT BALANCE. ........ccccceccscecccceuce 


D. Carrran Account— 
Direct Investment— 


Direct investment in Canada...............0ececeeece +346 | +426] +392] +417] +583 | +520 
Direct investment abroad... .........0.0ccccecececcee —77 —63 —81 —74 —104 —65 
Canadian Securities— 
Trade in outstanding issues................ccccceceeee —94 —31 +63 —27| +199 +94 
eS SEES 2 CRIES RESLERES Reins | Paaeaet +316 | +8385 | +331 +166 | +667] +790 
Footinemienterss ... <1. Stes; . 6k. ohh 7 BRET, Pa eee —89 —146 | —203 —184 —141 —137 
Foreign security transactions ............0.ecececececee. —8 == —24 —6 +2 +19 
Repayments on Government of Canada war and postwar 
MRE, Oe Se A. WORM A. ORE os cle. sot et 2 06 +87 +72 +69 +69 +50 
Change in Canadian dollar holdings of foreigners......... —66 —18 +34 +89 —24 —34 
hange in official holdings of gold and foreign exchange 
ibrar aaa, tenud) ote hs —37 +38 | —124 +44 —33 | +105 
Othericapital movements®. . 2. jo)... . cee se. cesses —511 —185 —28 +204 +148 +58 
Mees) Net Caprrat, MoveMENT,.......cc 0. cece ocdnececcccse —164 +443 +432 | +698 |+1,366 |+1, 400 
ec ns oe AOS AE eee ae ae 
, 1 Includes Mutual Aid to NATO countries. 2 Includes unrecorded capital movements, and errors and 
omissions. 
64973-1—65 


<e 
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4,—Current and Capital Account Transactions between Canada and the United States, 


1952-57 


(Millions of dollars) 


Item 


CurRENT REcEIPTS— 
Merchandise exports (adjusted) 
Net exports of non-monetary gold 
Traveliexpengituresy sm «aauise sista tei eines cher fem ota a 
Interest andi videmdsita. «ct stele os «=o byusuckea-sicucteneele tel « a 
Freight and shipping 
All other current receipts 


Pre ee ee ee 


eee ere treet eee eee ee sores 


pec e cee e eee eee eer eneeceeoes es eeeus ee 


Pr ee 


TOTALS; CURRENT) RECHIPTS sells sects io ceteris itera 


CuRRENT PAYMENTS— 
Merchandise imports (adjusted) 
Mra vel. CxpenGitUre sseeretere =< e:- poittitetsts elses esau eens te =o 
Interest ang dividendsae.. . 2 eet. hie cinerea eto cfo sie 
Mreight and shippingsceert s: «pratt ct tee eine gant 
All other current payments 


Ce ee 


ee cceeeeesreereesrerer sees e sere 


Forais;( CURRENT APAYMENTS oy ghjabai nis butaees 845 0-0id ss 
GURRENT ACCOUNT IDAUANCH IE ae nee aaintns «aes erates 


Capitan AccouNT— 
Direct Investment— 
Direct investment in Canada 
Direct investment abroad 
Canadian Securities— 
Trade in outstanding issues 
DARIUS aap RIe ci HO SOE 6 Sore ee Daten canes asin aoc 
Retirements: tere eee ee ee at ee meet ger ee 
Foreign security transactions....:.......-...2..ses0+--e- 
Change in Canadian dollar holdings of foreigners 
Change in official holdings of gold and foreign exchange 
(increase, minus) 
Other capital movements! 


ic ow ape) oe) 0 © 6 eels © lene aversion 916 ere 


oe 6. 08 6 0.0 0 0 6 6.0 © 6 6) ode oe # #lepeceres® 


Pr Ce 


o% © elwrandNers, sii InvapeLauels 6-49 lele! este ie) 6 66 v/os exe ss '@ 


oe eo ]e ols, toe) 6s 6 she aig. « ae io .0'6 © 00:0 0,06 6 


Nem CAPITAL NIOVEMENDIRs aaabrcerte testa oe choles wre ie te 
BALANCE SETTLED BY EXCHANGE TRANSFERS...........- 


cere 


Totats, FINANCING OF CurRENT Account BALANCE 


——— | —— | —— | —— | | 


— | | | | | 


—— | —— | —— | | | 


+807 |+1,035 |+1,639 |+1, 551 


1 Includes unrecorded capital movements, and errors_andfomissions. 


5.—Current Account Transactions between Canada and the United Kingdom, 1952-57 


(Millions of dollars) 


ee OSOSOSSOOee=a—0=ao0aeaoaaaoow*$=—=—o=0—S—S80T( .(.——— 


Item 


CuRRENT RECEIPTS— 
Merchandise exports (adjusted)...........eseeseseeeeees 
Beige kiSqaysoby nna seeagisone da cena, boca Senn sao G6 
Interestiand dividends eo... detec es tetas ot te teleteret 
Ererohtand’shipping 4....iees eds oes eters ee alerts 
All other current receipts 


Sr ee 


se eoeceeresesecvoeres ere roe Hes os 


Torats, CURRENT RECEIPTS 


CuRRENT PAYMENTS— 
Merchandise imports (adjusted)...........0.ssseeeeeeees 
LTAVveliexpenaituner. de coe cin crior sicheies oak eielatetolaleter-foletetamere 
Interest anGidivyiGenGs nae es decane ic eerie mere trets 
Preigitt, and shipping vem cia etlse chemists cle eateries 
All other current payments 


eee errr reese eseeeeeseeesreesee 


TOTALS, ‘CURRENT. PAYMENTS. 02 coves stitutes ccs detec seat 


@s CuRRENTUACCOUNT =DALANGHEa. betisinits siele sktelnaitniele forse 


1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957p 
727 656 660 772 818 749 
10 12 13 13 14 18 

29 28 35 41 14 10 
105 79 73 97 98 93 
54 55 55 59 71 85 
925 830 836 982 | 1,015 955 
350 463 391 406 493 520 
27 31 35 40 46 47 
56 57 62 75 73 78 
42 42 39 49 59 68 

62 104 80 82 92 100° 
537 697 607 652 763 813 
+388 | +1338 | +229 | +330! +252 +142, 
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Section 2.—Travel between Canada and Other Countries 


During 1957 new records were established in the number of visits to Canada by 
residents of other countries and the number of visits to other countries by residents of 
Canada; however, the expansion of travel to other countries by Canadians was the more 
moderate. Visits to Canada by residents of other countries numbered 28,656,000, a 
substantial gain over the 27,700,000 visits recorded in 1956. Canadians reciprocated 
with 27,329,300 visits to other countries in comparison with 27,200,000 in 1956. The 
total of all travel amounted to 55,985,300 visits as compared with 54,900,000 in 1956, 

an increase of about 2 p.c. 
Nearly 1,000,000 more persons visited Canada in 1957 than in 1956. Entries direct 
from overseas countries increased by 6,000 and visits by residents of the United States by 
952,900. Travel to other countries by Canadians, however, levelled off during 1957. 
Re-entries of Canadians returning from visits to the United States were up by 132,700 or 
about 0.5 p.c. and re-entries direct from overseas advanced 13,800 or 13 p.c. 

Estimates of receipts and payments were also higher. Visitor expenditures in Canada 
_ advanced from $337,000,000 in 1956 to $363,000,000 in 1957, visitors from the United 
States contributing $325,000,000 and residents of overseas countries $38,000,000. 
Payments for travel in other countries advanced by approximately the same amount, 
from $498,000,000 in 1956 to $525,000,000 in 1957. During 1957 Canadians spent 
$403,000,000 on travel in the United States and $122,000,000 on travel to overseas countries, 
the deficit amounting to $162,000,000 compared to $161,000,000 in 1956. 


AMOUNTS EXPENDED BY FOREIGN TRAVELLERS IN CANADA 
AND BY CANADIAN TRAVELLERS ABROAD,1948-57 


AMOUNTS EXPENDED IN CANADA AMOUNTS EXPENDED ABROAD 
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6.—Number and Expenditure of Foreign Travellers in Canada and Canadian 
Travellers Abroad, 1956 and 1957 


We yh) ee ee eee eee 
LS 


Excess of Excess of 


Foreign Foreign Canadians | Canadian : A 
Year and Class of Traveller Travellers | Expenditure] Travelling | Expenditure Bea ike aa 
in Canada! | in Canada | Abroad! Abroad Pay gi brow 
No $’000 No $000 No $’000 
1956 
Travellers from and to overseas 
COUDLLICS SNe A ee ek to reas 30, 600 28,000 106, 100 107,000 —75,500 +79,000 
Travellers from and to the United 
States— 
Automobile— 
Short-term visit (under 48 hrs.).| 19,377,200 54,900 | 17,204,300 38,000 |+2,172,900 —16, 900 
ong-ternavisite saeco aes 3,012,600 117,700 | 2,958,600 159,400 +54, 000 +41, 700 
Patil seve. oe Ser tees an cae es 882, 100 43, 700 485, 800 64,300 | +396,300 +20, 600 
BOatenen tate Ro eee, ces es cua 399,500 15,700 102,100 | - 5,000 | +297, 400 —10,700 
Bus (exclusive of local bus)........ 338, 900 22,100 435, 600 41,900 —96, 700 +19, 800 
Asrerstt eerie rp SOO ecco 314,700 | , 36,600 300,300 66, 400 +14, 400 +29, 800 
Other (pedestrians, local bus, etc.)| 3,341,500 18,700 | 5,590,000 16,100 |—2, 248, 500 —2,600 
Totals, United States............- 27,666, 500 309,400 | 27,076, 700 391,100 | -+589,800 +81,700 
Totals, All Countries.......... 27,697,100 337,400 | 27,182,800 498,109 | +514,300 | +160,700 
1957 
Travellers from and to overseas 
Gountricsa ey Se ae. ae ea 8 36, 600 38,000 119, 900 122,000 —83,300 +84, 000 
Travellers from and to the United 
States— 
Automobile— 
Short-term visit (under 48 hrs.).| 19,813,300 54,900 | 17,945, 600 43,300 |-+1, 867,700 —11,600 
Long-term. .visit.i.c.05 Soren ses 3,103, 200 118, 600 3,113,000 168,900 —9,800 +50,3C0 
Railexaeeien) Oe 719, 700 44, 600 445,000 60,600 | +274, 700 +16, 000 
Boat Aad ee oe cs cee eants 309, 200 18,900 95, 200 5, 200 +214, 000 —13, 700 
Bus (exclusive of local bus)........ 375, 200 27,500 453, 700 40, 100 —78, 500 +12, 600 
Nircrattiece Mice Metco oe rae oe 352,700 40, 600 332, 700 70,300 +20, 000 +29, 700 
Other (pedestrians, local bus, etc.)| 3,946, 100 20,200 | 4,824,200 14,600 | —878,100 —5, 600 
Totals, United States............. 28,619, 400 325,300 | 27,209,400 403,000 |-+1,410,000 +77, 700 
Totals, Alli Countries........ 28, 656, 090 363,300 | 27,329,309 525,000 |1+1,326,700 | +161,700 


ee Se ee 


i Te As these figures are the number of entries and re-entries into Canada, they include substantial amounts of 
in-transit, commuting and local traffic. 


7,—Summary of Highway Traffic at Canadian Border Points, by Province, 1956 and 1957 


Ce a 
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Forrtcn VEHICLES INWARD 


: : Non-permit Class Travellers’ Commercial 
Province or Territory Local Traffic Vehicle Permits Vehicles 
1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 
No No No. No No No 
Atlantic: Provincesies former as «= 1,385, 993 1,547,776 174, 698 179, 866 110, 295 105, 709 
UGH CC Reka vee Ce eee teens 542,454 594, 244 417,826 425,870 120,184 113,524 
Ontariosnen Peewee erence 3,915,963 | 3,892,033 1,485,360 | 1,533,842 156, 942 170,975 
Manitobas 225.3 ee 70,890 75, 240 45,543 49,178 15,008 17, 293 © 
Saskatchewalewartwitl.. sen .cwelsc oes 32,420 31,165 20, 984 22,334 8,502 8, 248 
AI DOEbAMa Rate See ees clos «con 32,069 25,194 47,916 48,770 8,773 8,028 
British«Columbiaresase snore cee 130, 282 120,573 282,926 284, 790 29, 834 34, 213 
Mukoneherrttoryensee eee er 995 847 9,191 10,424 1,385 172 
Totalss eet. Rater eck 6,111,066 | 6,287,072 | 2,484,444 | 2,555,074 : 450, 923 458,162 — 
Percentage change 1956-57.......... +2.88 +2.84 +1.60 
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7.—Summary of Highway Traffic at Canadian Border Points, by Province, 
1956 and 1957—concluded 


—————————OOOOOaSsSssasSwm@O0OS=S=S=$Som9mSS 


CANADIAN VEHICLES RETURNING 


= : After Stay of After Stay of Commercial 
Province or Territory 24 Hours or Less Over 24 Hours Vehicles 

1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 

No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Atlantic Provinces.................. 1,615,748 1,692, 852 127,366 152,791 137, 853 132, 536 
ST ee Sd en Reh sec retomstiamcdtn dis 1,086, 593 1,169, 503 373, 707 403 , 802 183,390 172,788 
ASS EP AAS See ein 2,759, 531 2,864, 208 478, 872 476,225 232,944 244,371 
RD SLs tok Sisto GE's . axa. EeraE2 136, 752 137,949 65,979 71, 864 28,125 22, 220 
PSE MEODOCWSD yi. oii ds ven oe cs vo 75, 043 86, 364 31,486 32,481 12,156 10, 128 
SGEUa eT RAY. O,.. tet otoe oT, 64, 567 51,935 65, 050 58, 552 13,188 11,169 
Butish Colum bia v: oes bse. oes oe 569, 786 624,361 203, 723 228,773 31, 297 32, 752 
PEMCONMECIEIGOLY'), cincorie csrerwd ervs'ee 0 1,495 2,449 87 0 5 1,423 
DOCRIS FFE cas REED ons 2 6,509,515 6,629, 621 1,346,620 | 1,425,097 639, 258 627,387 

: Percentage change 1956-57.......... +5.07 +5. 82 —1.89 


a ee ns 


Travel by Residents of the United States in Canada.—Contrary to the trend of 
1956, most of the increase in receipts from United States residents travelling in Canada 
in 1957 appeared in the non-automobile classifications. A comparison of the two years 
shows that the $173,467,100 spent by visitors using automobiles for transportation in 
1957 was $834,400 higher than in 1956, a gain of 0.5 p.c. On the other hand, persons 
using other than automobile transportation spent $151,848,900 in 1957 compared with 
$136,725,500 in 1956, an increase of 11 p.c. These latter persons accounted for 47 p.c. 
of the total receipts in 1957 and 44 p.c. in the previous year. 


Special surveys conducted in 1955, 1956 and 1957 have given additional information 
regarding travel by United States residents entering Canada on vehicle permits. In 
1957, 128,000 questionnaires were mailed to such persons who had visited Canada during 
the year, 31 p.c. of which were completed and returned. About 15 p.c. of the questionnaires 
returned were completed by persons reporting on their first trip to Canada. Trips by 
United States residents had, of course, a variety of purposes ; 64 p.c. of those lasting for 
three days or longer were for recreation, 26 p.c. were for visiting relatives or friends, 7 p.c. 
were for business, 2 p.c. for shopping, and a few for education and other purposes. There 
was considerable seasonal variation in the purpose of visits. In the third quarter of the 
year about 75 p.c. were for recreation compared with 42 p.c. in the first quarter, 47 p.c. 
in the second quarter and 45 p.c. in the fourth quarter. Persons visiting friends or rela- 
tives were more evenly distributed throughout the year, but seasonal variations were 
quite pronounced for business trips. About 16 p.c. of the travellers in the first and second 
quarters of the year were on business, 3 p.c. in the third quarter and 12 p.c. in the fourth. 


The survey showed that in 1957 about 77 p.c. of the persons reporting were adults, 


compared with 74 p.c. in 1956. On a seasonal basis there was a much higher proportion 


of children among the visitors in July, August and September, the vacation months. In 
the first quarter of the year, 80 p.c. of the visitors were adults, in the second quarter 88 
p.c. and in the fourth quarter 83 p.c. Provincially, the percentage of children was 
highest among visitors to Manitoba and lowest among those to Nova Scotia. 


The motel or motor court was the most popular type of accommodation for automobile 
travellers, serving nearly 30 p.c. of the visitors reporting in 1957; 23 p.c. stayed with 
friends or relatives, 21 p.c. at hotels and the remainder at cottages, camping grounds, 
tourist homes and so on. Considerable seasonal variation appeared also in type of accom- 
modation reported. More visitors stayed in hotels during the winter months, the pro- 
portion being at its minimum in the third quarter of the year. The proportion of visitors 
depending on friends or relatives was also at its minimum in the third quarter. Motels 
on the other hand were less frequented in the first and last quarters of the year, reaching 
their maximum of popularity in the third quarter, at the same time as camps, cottages, 
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tourist homes, etc. More persons travelling in Canada on business used hotels than all 
other types of accommodation combined. Persons on recreation were more diversified 
in their choice—between 36 and 37 p.c. stayed in motels, 23 p.c. in hotels, 21 p.c. in cottages 
and the remainder in other accommodation. Most visitors to friends or relatives stayed 
in homes but 19 p.c. stayed in motels and hotels and a few in other types of quarters. It 
is interesting to note that hotels or resorts in the Province of Quebec provided accommoda- 
tion for a higher percentage of motorists than any other province, and such accommodation 
in New Brunswick served the lowest proportion of visitors entering that province. A 
higher percentage of travellers entering through Nova Scotia stayed in tourist homes 
than of those entering through other provinces; with the exception of Alberta, tourist 
homes were unimportant in providing accommodation in the western provinces. Cottages 
were more popular in Ontario than elsewhere and the proportion of persons camping was 
highest in Alberta and British Columbia. A higher percentage stayed with friends or 


relatives in Saskatchewan than in other provinces but few of those entering Alberta were 


thus served. 


United States visitors who stayed two days in Canada during 1957 travelled an average 
of 237 miles; those respondents staying three or more days averaged 697 miles although 
this varied somewhat according to the season of the year, the maximum appearing in the 
third quarter. Persons entering for shopping travelled an average of 318 miles, those 
coming on business averaged 661 miles, those on recreation 725 miles and those visiting 
with friends or relatives 490 miles. Milage in Canada was also influenced by the province 
of entry and destination. Travellers destined to points within the province of entry 
averaged 537 miles and those entering one province but proceeding to destinations in 
another averaged 1,442 miles. 


Since a high percentage of the one- and two-day visitors would remain within the 
province of entry, information on destination was restricted to persons staying three or 
more days. For the year as a whole, about 82 p.c. of the visitors remained in the province 
of entry although there was some seasonal variation. Motorists were more inclined to 
travel beyond the province of entry in the vacation months of July, August and September. 
Table 8 gives the percentage distribution of province of destination classified by province 
of entry into Canada. 


8.—Average Milage Reported by Motorists from the United States, by Province of 
Destination and of Entry, 1957 


Nors.—Information reported on special survey questionnaires (see text p. 1029) by travellers remaining in 
Canada three or more days. 


. Average : Average 
Province of : : Province of : : 
Destination Province of Entry piltiats G Destination Province of Entry (ties 
No. No 
Newfoundland........ Newfoundland....... — Manttobancce sence Manitoba... 0. 2. uaa 489.9 
Other provinces...... PO Sa) Other provinces...... 1,344.8 
Canadas. va. eter. 2,955.3 Canada=. J.45.25454 738.3 
Pri . i —_— 
Emce Bidbianda sand nae nore slag 1 421.5 || Saskatchewan....... Saskatchewan....... 839.3 
Canada olen 1421.5 Other provinces..... 1,570.8 
: ee te ie Canada...2. i. oee aie! 1,092.0 
Nova Scotia.......... Nova Scotia......... 899.1 
Other provinces... .. 1,618.0 || Alberta.............. Alberta sfei2 aA 990.5 
Canadacter nese iealarl Other provinces..... 1,434.4 
New Brunswick....... New Brunswick..... 547.6 Canadan). 2a eas 1,189.3 
Other provinces..... 1,559.5 
Canadanwnt2e) tree 684.1 || British Columbia.... Baer Columbia.... 362.0 
ther provinces...... 2) 112e8 
Quebeek axocvadia tans cick QOuebecvac ace see 471.1 ’ 
Other provinces Oe) ¥1153 Canada os ,olete) ous \e-leleke is" 454.9 
: Canada.64). eee 709.2 Aisle Gn transite 
Ontarions see en tee Ontario’ ..st eee ake 562.2 Orirom ere . bl. fests Pee as ae eee 3, 209.8 
Other provinces..... 1,045.35 fi 
Cinadar’ oe 5 (SLOT Oana da lerce were mere ake rere te niare tie eee 697.0 
1 Includes vehicles destined to Yukon Territory. Ae 
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A classification of expenditures showed that in 1957 between 31 and 32 cents of each 
dollar went for foods and beverages, 23 cents for lodging and 16 cents for transportation. 
Some 7 cents of the travel dollar went for handicrafts and souvenirs, 12 cents for other 
merchandise and about 10 cents for reasons not specified. 


9.—Percentage Distribution of Destination in Canada of Motorists from the United States, 
classified by Province of Entry, 1957 


Norr.—Information reported on special survey questionnaires (see text p.1029) by travellers remaining in Canada 
three or more days. 


Province of Entry 


ptoyinee of 7m : =r " =n 
estination ova ew : : Saskat- ritis ukon 
; Scotia |Brunswick Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba chewan Alberta Columbia] Territory 
a | rf | Sf 
p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c. p.c p.c p.c p.c 
Newfoundland.... 0.87 0.65 — 0.01 — _— — — — 
P.E. Island....... 5.39 9.97 0.16 0.10 _ _ — — 
Nova Scotia...... 78.26 32.40 0.95 0.61 — 0.26 — 0.02 —_ 
New Brunswick... aes 39.98 0.74 0.24 — — — — — 
AVEC... Sem «50.0.5 61 14.16 89.30 11.62 0.42 — 0.25 0.10 — 
RONGATION cee et: 1.39 2.84 8.61 86.06 8.55 0.76 0.59 0.25 — 
Manitoba......... —~ — 0.08 0.80 70.59 3.56 1.01 0.35 — 
Saskatchewan.... — _ 0.08 9,24 74.55 2.34 0.68 — 
Alberta. os Ps. 2: _— — 0.04 0.25 5.32 15.01 (3.30 10.99 — 
British Columbia. 0.17 0.12 0.19 4.48 3.56 12.89 83.78 0.88 
Yukon Territory.. ~ — — 0.01 0.42 0.26 0.17 0.18 8.77 
MMAELAUSIC. ov ces os _ — — 0.031 0.981 2.041 9.381 3.651 90.352 
Totals.......... 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
ee rae eae eee ee anaes eee Se i ee ke ee ee ee ed ae eg 
1 In transit to Alaska. 2 In transit to United States. 


Canadian Travel in the United States.—Canadian travel to the United States 
reached an all-time record in 1957 although the rate of expansion was moderate when 
compared with that of the two previous years. An increase of 4 p.c. during the first half 
of the year of the corresponding period of 1956 tapered off considerably in the following 
three months and in the period October to December there were actually 377,800 fewer 
re-entries than in the same period of 1956, a decline of more than 6 p.c. For the year as a 
whole, short-term travel by Canadians in the United States declined slightly but long- 
term travel increased by nearly 4 p.c., or by approximately 156,600 visits. In recent 
years the expansion of Canadian travel to the United States has been more noticeable in 
the winter months. 


Residents of Canada spent a record $403,000,000 on travel in the United States in 
1957, a 3-p.c. increase over the previous high attained in 1956, Approximately $8,000,000 
of the additional $12,000,000 was accounted for by long-term travellers, who spent an 
average of $77.84 per visit in the United States during 1957 as compared with $78.79 per 
visit in 1956. Short-term expenditures averaged $2.54 per visit during 1957 as compared 
with $2.37. Altogether, Canadians spent an average of $14.81 on each visit to the United 
States during 1957, between 2 and 3 p.c. higher than the average of $14.44 shown in 1956. 
On a per capita basis, residents of Canada spent $24.21 per person on travel in the United 
States during 1957, an amount practically unchanged from that of the previous year. 
This represents a higher figure than the average per visit since, besides the effect of com- 
muters, there are many Canadians who make several trips to the United States in a year. 
Canadian averages are much higher than the corresponding rates for United States 
visitors to Canada. 


Included in the amount spent by Canadians in the United States are the purchases 
of merchandise while travelling. Declarations made under the $100 customs exemption 
privilege totalled $74,000,000 in 1957, an increase of $1,400,000 or about 1 p.c. compared 
with the previous year. The proportion of the Canadian travel dollar being used for the 
purchase of merchandise by Canadians while travelling in the United States has gradually 
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diminished during the past few years. In 1957 about 18 p.c. of the expenditures in the 
United States went for the purchase of merchandise compared with 19 p.c. in 1956 and 
1955, nearly 21 p.c. in 1954, and about 23 p.c. in 1953. 


Travel between Canada and Overseas Countries.—Travel between Canada and 
overseas countries continued to expand in 1957 but the pattern was somewhat changed. 
from the previous year. Visits to Canada by residents of overseas countries increased 
17 p.c. as compared with 10 p.c. in 1956, while re-entries by residents of Canada returning 
from visits overseas advanced about 14 p.c. compared with 19 p.c. in the previous year. 
Non-resident visitors (other than immigrants) arriving in Canada direct from overseas 
countries through Canadian ports of entry numbered 36,600, an increase of approximately 
6,000 over 1956. In addition, an estimated 25,000 arrived via the United States, an in- 
crease of around 3,000. Thus the number of entries direct and by way of the United 
States amounted to 61,600, a gain of 9,000 over the previous record of 1956. 


= 

In 1957, about 19,000 of the visitors direct from overseas countries arrived by aircraft, 
representing nearly 52 p.c. of the total compared with 46 p.c: in the previous three-year 
period. Economy flights and improved air service are no doubt an influence in this trend 


toward air travel. There was also a definite expansion in the use of Canadian carriers © 


for oceanic transportation by residents of other countries in 1957. Between 42 and 43 
p.c. of the visitors travelling direct from overseas countries arrived on Canadian air and 
steamship facilities as compared with 36 p.c. in 1956 and 33 p.c. in 1955. It is altogether 
probable that much of the transportation expenditure by visitors from overseas countries 
arriving via the United States goes to foreign carriers. 


Residents of the United Kingdom account for more than half of the visitors entering 
Canada direct from overseas but the proportion of the total originating there declined 
from 57 p.c. in 1955 to 55 p.c. in 1956 and to less than 54 p.c. in 1957. The proportion 
originating in other Commonwealth countries remained fairly constant during the three 
years at from 12 to 13 p.c. The proportion from European countries other than the 
United Kingdom was somewhat higher in 1957 at 27 p.c., and the number originating in 
other countries remained unchanged at 7 p.c. 


An estimated $38,000,000 was received from residents of overseas countries, a record 
amount 36 p.c. above the total for 1956; in 1956 and 1955 the corresponding rates of 
expansion over the previous year were 12 p.c. and 14 p.c. respectively. Included in the 
receipts are amounts paid to Canadian carriers covering transportation fares between 
Canada and overseas countries. In 1957 transportation earnings amounted to over one- 
half the total receipts in this category. 


A record was also established in the number of visits to overseas countries by residents 
of Canada. Canadians returning direct from overseas countries numbered 119,900, a 
gain of about 13 p.c. over 1956; the rate of increase had been around 20 p.c. each year 
since 1953. Re-entries direct to Canada were supplemented by an estimated 39,000 who 
returned via the United States making a total of 158,900, a gain of 19,800 visits in the 
aggregate or 14 p.c. over the previous year. 


Survey information reported by persons returning direct to Canada from visits over- 
seas revealed that about 36 p.c. of such travellers visited the United Kingdom only and 
between 31 and 32 p.c. visited the United Kingdom and other European countries compared 
with 33 p.c. in 1956. Visits to European countries other than the United Kingdom in- 
creased to 15 p.c. of the total from 12 p.c. the previous year, visits to the British West 
Indies were unchanged at 4 p.c., visits to Mexico declined from 5 p.c. in 1956 to 4 p.c. in 
1957 and to Bermuda from 4 p.c. to 3 p.c. Visits to Hawaii were unchanged at 3 p.c. 
Less than 1 p.c. visited each of the following areas: Central America and the non-British 
West Indies, South America, Australia and New Zealand. 


Destinations reported by Canadians returning direct to Canada varied considerably 
according to season. ‘Travel to Europe accounted for 94 p.c. of the destinations reported 
in the third quarter of 1957 as against about 59 p.c. in the first quarter of the year, 73 p.c. 
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in the second quarter and 87 p.c. in the last quarter. Percentagewise, travel to the British 
West Indies, Mexico and Hawaii was heaviest in the first quarter of the year when 11 
p.c. of the travellers reported visits to the British West Indies, between 11 and 12 p.c. to 
Mexico and 8 p.c. to Hawaii. Travel to these areas was at a minimum in the third quarter 
of the year. The first and second quarters of the year attracted more visitors to Bermuda 
which was given as destination by between 4 and 5 p.c. and 7 p.c. respectively of the 
respondents. Destinations reported by Canadians returning from overseas via the United 
States followed a different pattern. On a percentage basis, more persons had visited 
Bermuda, the British West Indies, Mexico, Central America and Hawaii the shortest 


_ route to which destination is through the United States. 


It is of interest to note that approximately 42 p.c. of the travellers returning direct 
from overseas countries had gone to visit friends or relatives in 1957 as compared with 37 
p.c. in 1956. Between 40 and 41 p.c. travelled for recreational purposes, a slight decline 
from 1956. About 11 p.c. travelled overseas on business, 4 p.c. for education and just 
over 2 p.c. for purposes of health. 

Between 73 and 74 p.c. of Canadian visitors to the United Kingdom and nearly 58 


_ —p.c. of the travellers to other European countries went to visit friends or relatives. N early 


46 p.c. of the travellers visiting both the United Kingdom and other European countries 
were for recreational purposes, 27 p.c. went to visit friends or relatives, and about 18 p.c. 
were on business. Approximately 73 p.c. of the travellers returning from other Common- 
wealth countries (mainly Bermuda and the British West Indies) had been on vacation, 
13 p.c. went to visit friends or relatives and 5 p.c. for reasons of health. Business trips 
to other Commonwealth countries in 1957 accounted for more than 7 p.c. of the trips to 
these areas compared to 4 p.c. in 1956. Some 87 p.c. of the visits to Hawaii and 81 p.c. 
of the visits to Mexico were for recreation. Business trips took 21 p.c. of the visitors to 
Central America and between 22 and 23 p.c. of the visitors to South America. About 23 
p.c. of the visitors to Central America and 29 p.c. of those travelling to South America 
reported visiting friends or relatives. Recreation attracted nearly 53 p.c. of the visitors 
to Cuba and Puerto Rico but only 39 p.c. reported this reason for travelling to South 
America. About 59 p.c. of the Canadian travellers returning from overseas countries via 
the United States reported recreation as the purpose of trip, 22 p.c. had gone to visit 
friends or relatives and 12 p.c. travelled on business, 

Expenditures of Canadians in overseas countries reached a record $122,000,000 in 
1957, a gain of $15,000,000 over 1956. This 14-p.c. increase may be compared with the 
24-p.c. gain recorded in 1956 over 1955. For the first time since 1951 receipts from over- 
seas visitors recorded a greater percentage gain than the travel payments to overseas 
countries but the debit balance between receipts and payments stood at $84,000,000, the 
highest on record. The debit balance in the overseas account amounted to more than 
half of Canada’s deficit on travel account in 1957. 


Tourist Information.—Tourist information generally is supplied by the Canadian 


Government Travel Bureau, Ottawa, and detailed information on the National Parks and 
Historic Sites is available from the Department of Northern Affairs and National Re- 


sources, Ottawa. For advice regarding specific provinces or particular cities or resorts, 
application should be made to the provincial or municipal Bureau of Information concerned. 


PART IV.—THE GOVERNMENT AND FOREIGN TRADE 


Section 1.—Foreign Trade Service and Associated Agencies 
concerned with the Development of Foreign Trade* 


Foreign trade contributes substantially to the welfare and prosperity of Canadians, 


largely because the productive capacity of Canada is greater than the ability of its popula- 


tion to consume the output of farms, factories, forests, fisheries and mines. Every effort 


* Prepared in the several Branches and Divisions concerned and collated in the Trade Publicity Branch, 


_ Department of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa. The work of the Standards Branch and the Small Business Branch 


of aot Department, which are concerned with domestic matters only, is dealt with in the Domestic Trade Chapter, 
pp. -942. : 
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is made, therefore, to establish and maintain close commercial relations with other countries 
whose markets are essential to the Canadian economy. It is appreciated, however, that 
two-way trade should be encouraged in order that goods and services may be accepted 
in partial payment for the products Canada is in a position to export. Furthermore, many 
commodities that are not indigenous to this country must be imported. Some of thesé 
are required for industrial processes and others may be classed as consumer goods necessary 
for the maintenance of the Canadian standard of living. 


Although many private firms have established connections in other countries that 
enable them to maintain a steady flow of goods in either direction, others require the 
assistance of government agencies in finding markets or sources of supply. Import and 
export controls imposed by many countries for a variety of reasons, together with postwar 
foreign exchange difficulties, present problems that no single firm or even an association 
of manufacturers, exporters or importers can solve without assistance from government 
representatives. 


The Department of Trade and Commerce and associated agencies are at the disposal 
of exporters and importers engaged directly in the development of Canada’s commercial — 
relations with other countries. Services obtainable from the various branches, divisions 
and agencies are described below. é 


Agriculture and Fisheries Branch.—The main functions of this Branch include: 
(1) trade promotion relating to agricultural and fisheries products; (2) the programming, 
receiving and distributing of information on foreign agriculture and fisheries; and (3) acting . 
as a focal point for liaison on agricultural and fisheries trade matters with the Department 
of Agriculture, the Department of Fisheries, the Canadian Wheat Board, and other govern- 
ment departments and boards. 


In the field of trade promotion, the Grain Division, the Food and Agriculture Division 
and the Fisheries Division assist Canadian exporters of agricultural and fisheries products 
in finding markets in other countries. Canadian firms are supplied with information con- 
cerning market conditions and requirements in foreign markets, competition from other 
sources of supply, exchange and tariff restrictions and other related information. Trade 
Commissioners are kept fully informed on such matters as production and price trends 
in Canada, quantities of commodities available for export and sources of supply. 


The Grain Division assists foreign governments and other buyers in the purchase of 
Canadian wheat, flour and other cereals. Close contact is maintained with the flour millers 
as well as daily liaison with the Canadian Wheat Board. 


The Commodity Officers concerned with livestock and livestock products, plant 
products, confectionery, fish and fisheries products keep in contact with the trade and 
trade organizations dealing with these commodities. They are in close touch with the 
officers of other departments of government concerned with the disposition of Canadian 
production surplus to domestic requirements, and those responsible for such items as 
health standards, grading and inspection. 


A great deal of information pertaining to foreign agriculture and fisheries is received 
from the Canadian Trade Commissioners. This material, which reflects foreign govern- 
ment policy, production trends and market information, is processed in the Branch and 
distributed to the departments of government concerned and others interested. Much of 
it is published in Foreign Trade. The Trade Commissioner Service includes a number of 
officers who deal specifically with agricultural and fisheries matters. | Some of these officers 
are located in Canada’s most important export outlets and others in those countries with 
which Canada competes on world markets, particularly in such commodities as wheat, 
coarse grains, livestock, meats and dairy products. The information received from the 
agricultural officers and other Trade Commissioners on foreign agricultural developments 
is distributed in Canada through publications issued by the Economics Division of the 
Department of Agriculture and by direct communication with producers and exporters. | 
Fisheries information from abroad is passed immediately to the Department of Fisheries, _ 
the provincial departments concerned, the Fisheries Council, and to fish exporters. : 
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Canadian Government Exhibition Commission.—The Canadian Government 
Exhibition Commission publicizes Canada by graphic media of all kinds and helps to sell 
Canadian products abroad. The Commission is solely responsible for the construction 
and administration of Federal Government exhibits at international expositions, trade 
fairs and displays outside Canada and of international trade fairs in Canada sponsored 
by the Government of Canada. The Commission is equipped to advise individual 
Canadian companies in the preparation of exhibits. 


Commodities Branch.—The principal role of the Commodities Branch is active 
trade promotion but it also has important administrative responsibilities. In trade 
promotion, the Branch provides liaison with industry and the business community in 
Canada, and passes on information about trade opportunities brought to light by the 
Department’s activities at home and abroad. 


The Branch contains commodity Specialists organized in six divisions: Engineering 
and Equipment, Minerals and Metals, Forest Products, Chemicals, Consumer Goods and 
Transportation and Trade Services. Within these divisions, individual commodity 
specialists are concerned with such particular groups of products as engineering services 
and plant equipment, electrical and electronic equipment and transportation equipment, 
ferrous and non-ferrous metals, lumber, pulp and paper, chemicals and petroleum products 
and leather and rubber, as well as a very wide range of consumer products. Commodity 
officers visit plants, attend the meetings of business associations, prepare trade studies 
and market surveys, and arrange for displays of Canadian goods abroad for the purpose 
of introducting them in foreigh markets. It is the function of the commodity specialist 
to direct attention of Trade Commissioners to changes in supply conditions and to products 
available for export, and to relay market news received from Trade Commissioners to 
Canadian manufacturers and exporters. 


The Branch is concerned with the administration of the Export and Import Permits 
Act, being particularly active in the export control field; here, among other things, it 
gives continuing attention to Canada’s part in international arrangements for control of 
strategic materials. Additionally, it is responsible for the administration within Canada 
of the U.K. Token Import Scheme and the West Indies Liberalization Plan. It also acts 
as a source of commercial intelligence and provides gathering, collating and distributing 
information that is essential to the operation of other branches of the Department. 


Economics Branch.—The Economics Branch maintains a continuous review of 
business conditions in Canada and conducts special studies on particular industries or on 
any aspect of Canada’s economic development as required. Aspects of the general 
economic situation considered include foreign trade, investment, consumption, production, 
prices, incomes and employment, as well as conditions in industries and localities. 


Energy Studies Branch.—This Branch follows developments relating to Canadian 
energy sources, prepares studies and gives advice on particular problems as they arise. 
The effects of United States oil import restrictions on the Canadian oil industry, Canadian 
gas export policy, and planning and negotiation related to co-operative international 
development of the Columbia River basin, are examples of the specific areas currently of 

interest to the Branch. 


Export Credits Insurance Corporation.—The Export Credits Insurance 
Corporation was established under the provisions of the Export Credits Insurance Act 
1944 (amended in 1946, 1948, 1954 and 1957). The Corporation, which is administered 
by a Board of Directors including the Deputy Minister of Trade and Commerce, the 

Deputy Minister of Finance and the Governor of the Bank of Canada, insures persons 
carrying on business in Canada against risks involved in the export, manufacture, treat- 
ment or distribution of goods or the rendering of engineering, construction, technical or 
Similar services. The main‘ risks covered]include: insolvency or protracted default on 
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the part of the buyer; exchange restrictions in the buyer’s country preventing the transfer 
of funds to Canada; cancellation of an import licence or the imposition of restrictions on 
the importation of goods not previously subject to restrictions; the occurrence of war 
between the buyer’s country and Canada, or of war, revolution, etc., in the buyer’s country. 


The insurance is available under three main classifications: general commodities, 
capital goods, and services. Coverage for general commodities may be procured by 


exporters under two types of policies: the Contracts Policy, which insures an exporter | 


against loss from the time he books the order until payment is received; or the Shipments 
Policy, obtainable at lower rates of premium and covering the exporter from the time of 
shipment until payment is received. These policies are issued on a yearly basis, covering 
exporters’ sales to all countries. 

Insurance of capital goods offers protection to exporters dealing in plant equipment, 
heavy machinery, etc., where extended credit for lengthy periods is often necessary. 
Specific policies are issued for transactions involving capital goods but the general terms 
and conditions are the same as those applicable to policies for general commodities. 
Specific policies are also issued to cover engineering, construction, technical or similar 
services contracts entered into between Canadian firms and persons in foreign countries - 
who have agreed to purchase such services. 

The Corporation insures- exporters on a co-insurance basis up to a maximum of 85 
p.c. of the gross invoice value of shipments. This co-insurance basis also operates in the 
distribution of recoveries obtained after payment of a loss, and these recoveries are shared 
by the Corporation and the exporter in the proportions of 85 and 15 p.c., respectively. 


The Corporation, from its inception to Dec. 31, 1997, insured export sales valued at 
$422,000,000. Premium income was $3,762,223 and gross claims paid to exporters during 
the same period amounted to $9,431,017. Most of these claims resulted from exchange 
transfer difficulties, relatively few arising from insolvencies. Recoveries made amounted 
to $6,141,409. The balance at credit of the underwriting reserve as at Dec. 31, 1957, 
was $2,437,501. 


Industrial Development Branch.—This Branch co-ordinates the assistance offered 
by the Federal Government in the establishment of new industries in Canada. Acting in 
this capacity, information is provided on a multiplicity of matters pertaining to industry 
establishment. The Branch assists also in solving the variety of problems encountered 
by Canadian and foreign businessmen. It also aids those established firms that wish to 
expand into new lines of production. Inquiries from foreign firms and individuals re- 
garding the manufacture of products in Canada under licence or royalty are screened and 
brought to the attention of Canadian manufacturers interested in producing additional 
items. 

The Branch acts in an advisory capacity to the Immigration Branch of the Department 
of Citizenship and Immigration regarding the admission of individuals, other than those 
from Commonwealth countries, who wish to establish new industries in Canada. It also 
works in close co-operation with a widespread network of organizations throughout Canada, 
including industrial development departments of the provinces, municipalities, railways, 
banks, power companies, chambers of commerce, boards of trade, and the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association. 


International Economic and Technical Co-operation Division.—The admin- 


istration of Canada’s participation in the Colombo Plan, the Canada-West Indies Bilateral 


Aid Programme and the Canada-Ghana Bilateral Aid Programme, is the responsibility _ 


of this Division. These plans and programs are a co-operative effort to help raise the 
standards of living of the people and the economic potential of the countries in the areas — 
concerned. Contribution is of two types—capital assistance and technical co-operation. 


Capital assistance grants for goods and services are made on a government-to-government i 


basis, while technical co-operation embraces the training, in Canada, of selected traznees — 
in the various fields of endeavour, and the sending of Canadian experts to advise and instruct 


in the countries participating. The Division also assists the United Nations and its 


| 
| 
, 


| 
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Specialized Agencies in the recruiting of technical experts and in the arrangement of 
courses of instruction for UN trainees sent to Canada for study. For the year ended 
Mar. 31, 1958, $34,400,000 was voted by Parliament for the Colombo Plan, making a 
cumulative total of $196,670,000 and, as a first contribution to the other aid programs, 
$150,000 was voted for joint use in providing assistance to the West Indies and Ghana. 


International Trade Relations Branch.—This Branch deals with a wide variety 
of current trade issues, ranging from the analysis of developments in international commer- 
cial relations to assisting in the re-opening of dollar markets for Canadian products and 
to. finding practical solutions for tariff and other difficulties encountered by Canadian 
exporters. The Branch has under constant review Canada’s trading relations with other 
countries, and participates in conferences and negotiations under the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade. In addition, the Branch is concerned with the effects of the work 
of such international organizations as the Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation on Canadian and world trade. 


Trade treaties are under continuous examination by the Branch, which is responsible 
for the preparation of material for trade and tariff negotiations with other countries. 
Material is collected on foreign tariffs, customs legislation, taxes affecting trade, import 
licensing, exchange regulations, documentation, sanitation, marking and labelling re- 
quirements, and measures pertaining to quotas, embargoes and other import restrictions. 
These data are analysed, interpreted, clarified and made available in easily comprehensible 
form to exporters, government officials and other export interests. 


Exporters who encounter difficulties resulting from the trade policies or regulations 
of other countries are given expert advice and interpretation of foreign regulations. Also, 
the Branch initiates official consultations with other governments respecting such problems. 


Trade Commissioner Service.—The Canadian Trade Commissioner Service is one 
of the important instruments in the continuous effort to increase Canadian international 
trade, to give world-wide distribution to Canadian products and to locate the best sources 
of supply for imports. Headquarters are at Ottawa, and 59 offices are maintained in 45 
countries, staffed with trained Canadian trade officials and commodity specialists. The 
work of the Trade Commissioners in the field is co-ordinated in Ottawa by five Area Trade 
Officers. These Officers are familiar with every aspect of foreign trade in their geogra- 
phical or political areas and are responsible to the Director of the Service for the collection, 
preparation and presentation of information on all trade matters in their respective 
territories. 


Trade Commissioners bring together exporters and importers of Canada and other 
countries. They study potential markets for specific Canadian products and report on 
the exact kind of goods in demand, prices, competitive conditions, trade and exchange 
regulations, tariffs, shipping and packaging requirements, labelling, etc. Inquiries for 
Canadian goods are forwarded to the Department at Ottawa or directly to interested 
Canadian firms. For Canadian importers, Trade Commissioners seek sources of supply 
of a wide variety of goods. The preparation of economic and other reports for depart- 
mental use is an important activity for the Trade Commissioner. Assistance is given to 
Canadian exhibitors at overseas trade fairs and constant liaison is maintained with the 
trade departments of foreign governments. 

In countries where Canada maintains a diplomatic mission and a trade office, Trade 
Commissioners form an integral part of the mission and assume the title of Commercial 
Counsellor or Commercial Secretary. In some foreign countries they act as Consuls 


_ General, Consuls or Vice-Consuls, according to their status as Foreign Service Officers. 


In order to provide Canadian manufacturers, exporters and importers with up-to-date 
information concerning their territories more effectively than is possible by correspondence, 
tours of Canadian industrial centres are arranged from time to time for Trade Commis. 
sioners. Such direct contacts enable specific problems to be discussed and at the same 
time serve to bring into focus for the Trade Commissioner the Canadian industrial picture 


- as a whole. 
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CANADIAN FOREIGN TRADE OFFICES ABROAD, AS AT JAN. 1, 1959 


ARGENTINA.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Bartolome Mitre 478, Buenos Aires. 


AusTRALIA.—Commercial Counsellor for Canada, 7th Floor, Berger House, 82 Elizabeth Street, 
Sydney, N.S.W. 
Commercial Counsellor for Canada, 83 William Street, Melbourne. 


Avusrria.—Commercial Secretary for Canada, Opernringhof, Opernring 1, Vienna 1. Territory ~ 
includes Czechoslovakia and Hungary. 


Betcian Conao.—Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Forescom Bldg., Leopoldville 1, 
Territory includes Angola and French Equatorial Africa. 


Brtcrum.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, 35 rue de la Science, Brussels. Territory 
includes Luxembourg. ¢ 


Brazw.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Edificio Metropole, Av. Presidente Wilson 
165, Rio de Janeiro. . 
Consul and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate, Edificio Alois, Rua 7 de Abril 252, Sao 
Paulo. 


Cryton.—Commercial Secretary, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, 6 Gregory’s Road, 
Cinnamon Gardens, Colombo. 


Cuite.—Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, 6th Floor, Av. General Bulnes, 129, Santiago. 


Cotompta.—Commercial Secretary and Consul, Canadian Embassy, Edificio Banco de Los Andes, 
Carrera 10, No. 16-92, Bogota. Territory includes Ecuador. 


Cusa.—Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Edificio Ambar Motors, Avenida Menocal 16, 
Havana. 


DENMARK.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, 4 Trondhjems Plads, Copenhagen. 
Territory includes Greenland and Poland. 


Dominican Repusiic.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Edificio Copello 408, Calle 
El Conde, Ciudad Trujillo. Territory includes Puerto Rico. 


France.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, 35 Ave. Montaigne, Paris 8°. Territory 
includes Algeria, French West Africa, Morocco, Tangier and Tunisia. 


Germany, FrperaLt Repusiic or.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, 22 Zitelmann- 
strasse, Bonn. 
Consul, Canadian Consulate, 69 Ferdinandstrasse, Hamburg. 


Guana.—Commercial Counsellor, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, E115/3 Inde- 
pendence Ave., Accra. Territory includes Gambia, Nigeria and Sierra Leone. 


Greece.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, 31 Vassilissis Sophias Ave., Athens. 
Territory includes Israel and Turkey. 


Guatemata.—Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, 5 Avenida, 10-68, Zone I, Guatemala 
Gane Bh y includes Costa Rica, El Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama and 
anal Zone. ; 


*Hartt.—Chargé d’Affaires ad interim and Consul, Canadian Embassy, Route du Canape Vert, 
St. Louis de Turgeau, Port au Prince. 


Hone Kona.—Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking 
Sorporation Bldg., Hong Kong. Territory includes Cambodia, Laos, Vietnam, Macao and 
China. 


Bene eee ae Counsellor, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, 4 Aurangzeb Road, 

ew Delhi. 

Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Gresham Assurance House, Mint Road, Bombay. — 
Territory includes Goa. 


* No Foreign Trade Officer at this post. 
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InponeEs1a.—Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Djl. Budi Kemuliaan No. 6, Djakarta. 
Irnan.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Legation, Teheran. 
IRELAND.—Commercial Counsellor for Canada, 66 Upper O’Connell St., Dublin. 


Iraty.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Via G. B. de Rossi 27, Rome. Territory 
includes Libya, Malta and Yugoslavia. 


JAPAN.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Tokyo. Territory includes South Korea. 


LrBanon.—Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Alpha Building, Rue Clemenceau, Beirut. 
cant includes Iraq, Jordan, Persian Gulf Area, and Syrian region of the United Arab 
epublic. 


Mexico.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Melchor Ocampo 463, 7th Floor, Mexico 5, 


NeETHERLANDS.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Sophialaan 5-7 , The Hague. 


New Zratanp.—Commercial Counsellor, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, Govern- 
ment Life Insurance Bldg., Wellington. Territory includes Fiji and Western Samoa and French 
ceania. 


Norway.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Fridtjof Nansens Plass 5, Oslo. Territory 
includes Iceland. 


PakIsTan.—Commercial Secretary, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, Hotel Metropole, 
Victoria Road, Karachi. Territory includes Afghanistan. 


Pervu.—Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Edificio Boza, Carabaya 831, Plaza San 
Martin, Lima. Territory includes Bolivia. 


PHILIPPINES.—Consul General and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate General, Ayala 
Bldg., Juan Luna Street, Manila. Territory includes Taiwan. 


PorTUGAL.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Rua Marques de Fronteira, No. 8-4°D°, 
Lisbon. Territory includes Azores, Cape Verde Islands, Madeira, and Portuguese Guinea. 


RHODESIA AND NYASALAND, FEDERATION or.—Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Offices 
110-113 Central Africa House, Corner First St./Gordon Ave., Salisbury. Territory includes 
Kenya, Seychelles Islands, Tanganyika, Uganda and Zanzibar. 


Sincarore.—Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Rooms 4, 5 and 6, American Inter- 
national Bldg., Robinson Road and Telegraph St., Singapore. Territory includes Brunei, 
Burma, Federation of Malaya, North Borneo, Sarawak and Thailand. 


SoutH Arrica.—Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Mutual Bldg., Harrison Street, 
Johannesburg. Territory includes Natal, Transvaal, Orange Free State, Madagascar, 
Mauritius, Mozambique, and Reunion. 

Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, 602 Norwich House, The Foreshore, Cape Town. 
Territory includes Cape Province, St. Helena, and Southwest Africa. 


Spain.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Edificio Espafia, Avenida de Jose Antonio 88, 
Madrid. Territory includes Balearic Islands, Canary Islands, Gibraltar, Rio Muni and Rio 
de Oro. 


SwEeDEN.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Strandvagen, 7-C, Stockholm. Territory 
includes Finland. 


SwiTzERLAND.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Kirchenfeldstrasse 88, Berne. 


Unitep Aras Repusiic Eayptian Recion.—Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, 6 Sharia 
Rouston Pasha, Garden City, Cairo. Territory includes Aden, Sudan, Cyprus, Ethiopia, 
Saudi Arabia and Yemen. 


Unrtep Kinapom.—Minister (Commercial), Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, Canada 


House, Trafalgar Square, London, S.W.1 
Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Martins Bank Building, Water Street, Liverpool. 
Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, 36 Victoria Square, Belfast, Northern Ireland. 


Unrrep Sratzs.—Minister (Commercial), Canadian Embassy, 1746 Massachusetts Avenue N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

Deputy Consul General (Commercial), Canadian Consulate General, 680 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City 19, N.Y. 
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Consul and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate General, 532 Little Bldg., 80 Boylston 
Street, Boston 16, Mass. 

Consul and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate General, 111 North Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Consul and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate, 1139 Penobscot Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich, 

Consul and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate General, 510 West Sixth Street, Los 
Angeles 14, Cal. 

Consul and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate General, 215-217 International Trade 
Mart, New Orleans 12, La. 

*Consul General, Canadian Consulate General, 3rd Floor, Kohl Bldg., 400 Montgomery Street, 
San Francisco 4, Cal. 

*Consul General, Canadian Consulate General, The Tower Bldg., Seventh Avenue at Olive 
Way, Seattle 1, Wash. 


Urnvuauay.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, No. 1409 Avenida Agraciada, Piso 7°, 
Montevideo. Territory includes Paraguay and Falkland Islands. 


VENEZUELA.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Edificio Pan American, Avenida 
Urdaneta, Puente Urapal, Candelaria, Caracas. Territory includes Netherlands Antilles. 


a 


West Inpizs.—Commissioner for Canada, Colonial Bldg., 72 South Quay, Port-of-Spain. Territory — 


includes Barbados, Trinidad and Tobago, Windward and Leeward Islands, British Guiana, 
French Guiana, Surinam, Guadeloupe and Martinique. 

Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Barclays Bank Building, King Street, Kingston. 
Territory includes Jamaica, the Bahamas and British Honduras. 


Trade Publicity Branch.—The principal function of the Trade Publicity Branch — 


is to promote trade between Canada and other countries in the publicity field. It 
furnishes the commercial community of Canada with information concerning the assistance 
that exporters and importers may obtain from the Department of Trade and Commerce. 
The Branch is responsible also for stimulating a better appreciation by the general public 
of the importance of trade to the welfare of Canada. The attention of exporters and 
potential exporters is directed to opportunities for the disposal of their products in markets 
abroad, and of importers to sources of supply for raw materials and consumer goods 
unobtainable in Canada. Its principal educational and informative medium is Foreign 
Trade, fortnightly publication of the Foreign Trade Service, in which are reproduced 
reports of Canadian Trade Commissioners on conditions in their respective territories, 
articles by Head Office personnel and economists of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
news items and charts portraying trade trends. Press releases are prepared and distributed 
to newspapers at home, and material of similar character dispatched to Canadian Trade 
Commissioners for distribution to newspapers abroad. Pamphlets and brochures are pre- 
pared to supplement other information on foreign markets, sources of supply, documen- 
tation, regulations and trade restrictions. Assistance is rendered to correspondents of 
newspapers and periodicals at home and abroad in the preparation of articles pertaining 
to various phases of Canada’s foreign trade. The educational and promotional work of 
this Branch is supported by moderate advertising at home and abroad through the daily 
press, periodicals and trade papers, and by films and radio. 


Section 2.—The Development of Tariffs 


A short sketch of trade and tariffs prior to Confederation is given in the 1940 Year 
Book, pp. 480-482. The 1942 Year Book, pp. 427-428, traces the development from 
Confederation to the adoption in 1904 of the present form of preferential tariff. 

Limitations of space in the Year Book have made it necessary, in regard to tariffs, to 
adopt the policy of confining any detail regarding commodities and countries to tariff 


relationships in force at present and to summarize as much as possible historical data and — 


details of preceding tariffs, giving references to those editions of the Year Book where 


extended treatments may be found. 


* No Foreign Trade Officer at this post. 
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The Canadian Tariff consists, in the main, of three sets of tariff rates—British Pref- 
erential, Most-Favoured-Nation, and General. 


British Preferential Tariff rates are, with some exceptions, the lowest rates. They are 
applied to imported dutiable commodities shipped direct to Canada from countries of 
the Commonwealth and from the British colonies and other dependent overseas terri- 
tories. Some Commonwealth countries have trade agreements with Canada which provide 
for rates of duty, on certain specified goods, lower than the British Preferential rates. 


Most-Favoured-Nation rates are usually higher than the British Preferential rates and 
lower than the General Tariff rates. They are applied to commodities imported from 
countries outside the Commonwealth with which Canada has made trade agreements. 
The most important trade agreement concerning the effective rates applied to goods im- 
ported from countries entitled to Most-Favoured-Nation rates is the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). 


General Tariff rates are applied to goods imported from the few countries with which 
Canada has not made trade agreements. 

There are numerous goods which are duty free under the British Preferential Tariff, 
or under both the British Preferential and Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff, or under all 
Tariffs. 


Valuation.—In general, the Customs Act, as amended effective Sept. 6, 1958, provides 
that the value for duty of imported goods shall be the fair market value of like goods as 
established in the home market of the exporter at the time when and place from which 
the goods are shipped directly to Canada when sold “(a) to purchasers located at that 
place with whom the vendor deals at arm’s length and who are at the same or substantially 
the same trade level as the importer, and (b) in the same or substantially the same quanti- 
ties for home consumption in the ordinary course of trade under competitive conditions’’. 
In cases where like goods are not sold for home consumption but similar goods are sold, 
the value for duty shall be the cost of production of the goods imported plus an amount 
for gross profit at least equal in percentage to that earned on the sale of similar goods in 
the country of export. The value for duty may, in no case, be less than the amount for 
which the goods were sold to the purchaser in Canada, exclusive of all charges thereon 
after their shipment from the country of export. Internal taxes in the country of export 
(when not incurred on exported goods), the cost of shipping goods to Canada and similar 
charges, do not normally form part of the value for duty. There are, of course, further 
provisions for determining value for duty under the Act. 


Dumping.—Sect. 6 of the Customs Tariff provides that when the actual selling price 
of goods being imported is less than their fair market value and the goods are of a class 
or kind made or produced in Canada, a special or dumping duty shall be collected. This 
duty is to be equal to the difference between the actual selling price and the fair market 
value of the goods, except that it may not be more than 50 p.c. of the value for duty. 
These provisions are designed to offset the advantage foreign exporters may achieve by 
exporting to Canada at less than the going prices. 


Drawback.—There are provisions in the Customs and Excise Tax Acts for the repay- 
ment of a portion of the duty, sales and/or excise taxes paid on imported goods used in 
the manufacture of products later exported. The purpose of these drawbacks (as these 
repayments are called) is to assist Canadian manufacturers to compete in foreign markets 
with foreign producers of similar goods. A second class of drawback, known as “home 
consumption” drawbacks, is provided for under the Customs Tariff Act and applies to 
imported materials and/or parts used in the production of specified goods to be consumed 
in Canada. 


* Information relating to rate of duty and value for duty is available from the Department of National Revenue, 
Customs and Excise Division, which administers the Customs Act and the Customs Tariff Act. 
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The Tariff Board.—The Tariff Board, constituted by the Tariff Board Act 1931, 

consists of five members, one of whom is chairman and two are vice-chairmen. The 

duties and powers of the Board derive from three Statutes of Canada: the Tariff Board 

Act, the Customs Act, and the Excise Tax Act. 


Under the Tariff Board Act, the Board makes inquiry into and reports upon any 
matter in relation to goods that, if brought into Canada or produced in Canada, are subject 


. wall 


to or exempt from duties of customs or excise and on which the Minister of Finance desires 


information. The investigation into any such matter may include inquiry as to the effect, 
that an increase or decrease of the existing rate of duty upon a given commodity might have 
upon industry or trade and the extent to which the consumer is protected from exploitation. 
It is also the duty of the Board to inquire into any other matter in relation to the trade 
and commerce of Canada that the Governor in Council sees fit to refer to the Board for 
inquiry and report. Usually the references take one of two forms: authority for review 
of sections of the Customs Tariff relating to an entire industry, or for investigation in 
respect of specified commodities. Reports are tabled in Parliament. 


Under the provisions of the Customs Act and the Excise Tax Act, the Tariff Board 
acts as a court to hear appeals from rulings of the Department of National Revenue in 
respect of matters of administration including those of excise taxes, tariff classification, 
value for duty, and drawback of customs duties. Declarations of the Board on appeals 
on questions of fact are final and conclusive, with provision for appeal on questions of law 
to the Exchequer Court of Canada. ‘Tariff references and appeals receive public hearings 
at which interested parties submit oral statements and written briefs relating to matters 
under consideration. 


Subsection 2.—Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Other Countries 
as at Nov. 1, 1958 


Canada’s tariff arrangements with other countries fall into three main categories: 
trade agreements with a number of Commonwealth countries; the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade (GATT); and other agreements and arrangements. 


The Commonwealth countries with which Canada has trade agreements are as follows: 
Australia, British West Indies, New Zealand, Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
Union of South Africa and the United Kingdom and Colonies. Preferences are accorded 
by Canada to India and Pakistan. Tariff relations between Canada and Ceylon, Ghana 
and the Federation of Malaya are governed by the Canada-United Kingdom agreement. 
These agreements and arrangements have been modified and supplemented by GATT. 
Canada exchanges most-favoured-nation treatment with 36 countries under the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. The protocol of Provisional Application of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade was signed by Canada on Oct. 30, 1947, and brought the 
Agreement provisionally into force on Jan. 1, 1948. 


GATT is a multilateral trade agreement providing for scheduled tariff concessions — 


and the exchange of most-favoured-nation treatment among the contracting parties and 
laying down rules and regulations to govern the conduct of international trade. Under 
the system of multilateral tariff negotiations initiated under GATT, four general rounds 
of negotiations have taken place: at Geneva, Switzerland, in 1947; at Annecy, France, in 
1949; at Torquay, England, in 1950-51; and again at Geneva in 1955-56. The tariff 
concessions Canada granted and received at the first Geneva Conference are described 
in the 1948-49 Year Book, pp. 875-877, and those negotiated at Annecy are discussed in 
the 1950 Year Book, pp. 968-970. The Torquay negotiations are discussed in the 1952-53 
edition, pp. 996-997. The existing tariff concessions remain in force until Jan. 1, 1961, 
and thereafter unless modified in accordance with the terms of the Agreement. 


Canada already had most-favoured-nation trade agreements with a number of GATT 
members prior to the effective date of the General Agreement. These agreements with 
individual countries continue in force in conjunction with the General Agreement. As an 
exception, however, the Canada-U.S. Trade Agreement of 1938 is suspended for so long 
as both countries continue to be contracting parties to GATT. one 
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Other arrangements include a trade agreement with the Republic of Ireland, ex- 
changing preferences, and most-favoured-nation agreements with many countries not 
contracting parties to GATT. 


Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Commonwealth Countries as at 
Nov. 1, 1958 


ean EE ee eee 
SO 


Country Agreement Principal Terms 


Trade Agreement signed July 8,/Agreement includes schedules of 
1931; in force Aug. 3, 1931. tariff rates and exchange of 
GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. British preferential rates on items 
not scheduled. May be term- 
inated on six months notice. 


METER T TE RTPA eee Src oh ove e 


Trade Agreement signed July 6,/The parties exchange specified 
1925, in force Apr. 30, 1927; Can-| tariff preferences. Agreement 
adian notice of termination of] may be terminated on six months 
Nov. 23, 1938, was replaced by] notice. 
notice of Dec. 27, 1939, which 
continued the Agreement. 

The British West Indies (except 
Jamaica), Bermuda, British 
Guiana and British Honduras 
participate in GATT. 


British West INnpies 
(BAHAMAS, BARBADOS, 
JAMAICA, LEEWARD AND 
WINDWARD ISLANDS, 
TRINIDAD AND ToBAGO), 
BeRMupDA, BRITISH 
GUIANA, AND BritiIsH 
HonpDvURAS. 


MEEDEION (fo. 0s cake ks hes Relations continue to be governed|Canada and Ceylon exchange pre- 
by the Trade Agreement of 1937] ferential tariff treatment. 
between Canada and the United 
Kingdom. 

GATT effective July 29, 1948. 

ERT Rie. srasledc paces Relations continue to be governed|]Canada grants Ghana the British 
by the Trade Agreement of 1937] preferential rates, except on cocoa 
between Canada and the United! beans. 

Kingdom. 
GATT effective Oct. 18, 1957. 
NEA eo ee. oo ..|Since 1897 Canada has unilaterally|In addition to preferences granted 


to India, most-favoured-nation 
treatment is exchanged under 
GATT. 


accorded British preferential 
treatment to India but without 
contractual obligation. 

GATT effective July 8, 1948. 


Relations continue to be governed|Canada grants Malaya British pre- 
by the Trade Agreement of 1937] ferential rates in return for such 
between Canada and the United] preferences as exist in the Mala- 
Kingdom. yan tariff. 

GATT effective Oct. 24, 1957. 


Mataya, FEDERATION OF... 


INBW ZEALAND............- Trade Agreement signed Apr. 23,/The parties exchange specific pre- 
1932; in force May 24, 1932. ferences on scheduled goods and 
GATT effective July 26, 1948. reciprocally concede British pre- 
ferential rates on items not sched- 
uled. May be terminated on six 
months ngtice. 
en Canada unilaterally accords Pakis-|In addition to preferences granted 


to Pakistan, most-favoured-na- 
tion treatment is exchanged 
under GATT. 


tan British preferential treatment 
but without contractual obliga- 
tion. 

GATT effective July 30, 1948. 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Commonwealth Countries as at 
Nov. 1, 1958—concluded 


Country Agreement Principal Terms 


RuopeEstA AND NYASALAND,|Trade Agreement signed Feb. 6,|Canada exchanges preferential tar- 
FEDERATION OF. 1958; in force Feb. 7, 1958. iffs with the Federation. 
GATT effective in Southern Rho- 
desia May 19, 1948; extended to 
whole Federation, Oct. 29, 1954. 


Union or Sours Arrica...|Trade Agreement signed Aug. 20,;Agreement includes schedules of 
1932; in force Oct. 13, 1932. tariff preferences granted by each 
country. May be terminated on 
six months notice. 
Exchange of notes Aug. 2-31, 1935;/Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
effective retroactive from July 1,| treatment. May be terminated 
1935. on six months notice. 
GATT effective June 14, 1948. 


Unitep KINGDOM......... Trade Agreement signed Feb. 23,]Various concessions by both coun- 
1937; in force Sept. 1, 1937. Modi-] tries including exchange of prefer- 
fied by an exchange of letters of} ential tariff rates (some minor 
Nov. 16, 1938, and an exchange} reservations by Canada). Ex- 
of notes Oct. 30, 1947. tends to Colonies. 

GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. 


West Inpiss, FepEration|Trade relations continue to be gov- 


OF THE (TRINIDAD, erned by the Canada-British 
JAMAICA, BARBADOS, West Indies Agreement (see 
LEEWARD AND WIND- p. 1043. 


WARD Islands). 


Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries as at 
Nov. 1, 1958 


SE a rm 


Country Agreement Principal Terms 


PPE TUNA pias esd Pan ea Trade Agreement signed Oct. 2,/Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
1941: provisionally in force Nov.| treatment. Provisional appli- 

: cation may be terminated on 
three months notice. 


PUSTRIAL 236 its Semrea ati GATT effective Oct. 19, 1951. Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment. 
BELGIUM-LUXEMBOURG....|Convention of Commerce with|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 


Belgium-Luxembourg Economic] treatment. May be terminated 
Union (including Belgian colo-}| on one years notice. 
nies) entered into effect Oct. 22, 
1924. 
*  |GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. 


BOLRVIA ie Sober. .WedehAd Order in Council of July 20, 1935,|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 


accepted Article 15 of the United| treatment. May be terminated 


Kingdom-Bolivia Treaty of] on one years notice. 
Commerce of Aug. 1, 1911. 


bere 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries as at 


Country 


Wie aise, Wie ee -s) 


DENMARK (including 
GREENLAND). 


Dominican REPUBLIC 


| i 


pie is e.6 


eee eee 


eee eee 


eee eee 


ere eee 


Nov. 1, 1958—continued 


Agreement Principal Terms 


Trade Agreement signed Ogt. 17,)Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
1941; provisionally in force from} treatment. May be terminated 
date of signing and definitively| on six months notice. 
on Apr. 16, 19438. 

GATT effective July 31, 1948. 

GATT effective July 29, 1948. Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment. 


Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement|Since the creation of Cambodia as 
of 1933 applied to Cambodia. an independent State in 1955, 
Canada has continued to grant 

most-favoured-nation rates. 


Trade Agreement signed Sept. 10,)Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
1941; provisionally in force Oct.| treatment. May be terminated 
15, 1941, and definitively on Oct.| on six months notice. 

29, 19438. 
GATT effective Mar. 16, 1948. 


Modus vivendi signed Sept. 26, 1946;|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
in effect since Sept. 28, 1946. treatment. May be terminated 
on three months notice. 


Treaty of Commerce with United|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
Kingdom of Feb. 16, 1866, applies} treatment. May be terminated 
to Canada. Modified by proto-| on three months notice. 
col of Aug. 20, 1912, and exchange 
of notes Dec. 30, 1938. 

A Trade Agreement between Co- 
lombia and Canada was signed 
Feb. 20, 1946, but has not been 
put into force. 


Modus vivendi signed Nov. 18, 1950;|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
brought into force Jan. 26, 1951. treatment. May be terminated 

on three months notice. 

GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment (excluding preferences 
accorded by Cuba to the United 
States). 


Convention of Commerce signed|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
Mar. 15, 1928; in force Nov. 14,| treatment. May be terminated 
1928. on one years notice. 

GATT effective May 21, 1948. 


Treaties of Peace and Commerce|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
with United Kingdom of Feb.13,} treatment. Declaration of May 9, 
1660 and July 11, 1670, apply to} 1912, provides means for sep- 
Canada. arate termination by Dominions 

GATT effective May 28, 1950. on one years notice. 


Trade Agreement signed Mar. 8,/Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
1940; in force provisionally Mar.| treatment including scheduled 
15, 1940, and definitively Jan. 22,) concessions. May be terminated 
1941. on six months notice. 

GATT effective May 19, 1950. 


Modus vivendi signed Nov. 10, 1950;|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
in force Dec. 1, 1950. treatment. May be terminated 
on three months notice. 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries as at 
Nov. 1, 1958—continued 


Country Agreement Principal Terms 
Beyer eT e kere. se Exchange of notes Nov. 26 and Dec.|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
3, 1952; in force Dec. 3, 1952. rates. May be terminated on six 
months notice. 
Job DALVADOR 7.54. a ene Exchange of notes of Nov. 2, 1937;|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
in force Nov. 17, 1937. treatment. May be terminated 
on four months notice. 
ETHIOPIA: Go ere Exchange of notes effective June 3,)Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
1955. treatment. 
Fea tp 220g ie? 220, 8 Exchange of notes of Nov. 13-17,|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
1948; effective Nov. 17, 1948. treatment. May be terminated 
GATT effective May 25, 1950. on three months notice. 


FRANCE AND FRENCH OVER-|Trade Agreement signed May 12,/Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
SEAS TERRITORIES. 1933; in force June 10, 19383. Ex-| treatment including scheduled 
change of notes of Sept. 29, 1934,] concessions. May be terminated 
and additional protocol of Feb.| on three months notice. 
26, 1935. 
GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. 


GERMANY, FEDERAL GATT effective Oct. 1, 1951. Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
REPUBLIC OF. treatment. 
GREECE ALO, ON) Modus vivendi by exchange of notes|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
of July 24-28, 1947; effective Aug.| treatment. May be terminated 
28, 1947. on three months notice. 
GATT effective Mar. 1, 1950. 
GREENLAND2 455.2 ec: (See Denmark) 
CHUATEMAL AY. cn eg eee ae Trade Agreement signed Sept. 28,;Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
1937; in force Jan. 14, 1939. treatment. May be terminated 
on six months notice. 
PLAT goose Boe OLE! Bee Trade Agreement signed Apr. 23,/Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
1937; in force Jan. 10, 1939. treatment. May be terminated 
GATT effective Jan. 1, 1950. on six months notice. 
THONDURASAG | o.<c sh cxeseees Exchange of notes signed July 11,/Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
1956, effective July 18, 1956. treatment. May be terminated 


Ratified in Honduras Sept. 5, 1956.} on three months notice. 


TORLAND 0 2c. 0hh aareotnctntns Although there is no contractual|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
obligation, Canada and Iceland] treatment. 
adhere to the terms of a treaty 
originally concluded between 
Denmark and the United King- 
dom on Feb. 13, 1660. 


ANDO NWSUR 5.25. saeutnn eat tee GATT effective Mar. 1, 1948. Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment. 

FRAN his oes ees ee Sree Special arrangement by Order in|Canada grants most-favoured-na- 

Council effective Feb. 1, 1951. tion tariff rates as long as Iran 


accords reciprocal treatment. 


LRAQ@iberre?. od. wu hh steers Special arrangement by Order in|Canada grants and receives most- 
Council effective Sept. 15, 1951. favoured-nation tariff rates. 


Heese: i 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries as at 
Nov. 1, 1958—continued 


Country Agreement Principal Terms 
Ea ee Trade Agreement signed Aug. 20,/Canada grants British preferential 
1932; in force Jan. 2, 1933. tariff in return for preferential 


rates where such exist and for 
most-favoured-nation rates on 
non-preferential items. May be 
terminated on six months notice. 


TY Te eee ee Canada-United Kingdom Agree-|Since the creation of the State of 
ment of 1937 applied under the} Israel in May 1948, Canada has 
British Palestine Mandate. continued to grant most-favour- 
ed-nation rates. 
LS ee Se eee eee Modus vivendi by exchange of notes|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
of Apr. 23-28, 1948; effective Apr.| treatment. May be terminated 
28, 1948. on three months notice. 
GATT effective Jan 1, 1950. 
Oe Ser ee Agreement on Commerce signed|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
Mar. 31, 1954; effective June 7,] treatment. Remains in force for 
1954. one year from ratification and 
GATT effective Sept. 10, 1955. thereafter unless terminated on 
three months notice. 
SE Eee ae Franco-Canadian Trade Agree-|Since the creation of Laos as an in- 
ment of 1933 applied to Laos. dependent State in 1955, Canada 


has continued to grant most- 
favoured-nation rates. 


BEANO co Seve cPesyeie Ble 4+ o.annuds Special arrangement by Order in|Canada_ grants most-favoured- 
Council of Nov. 19, 1946. nation tariff rates as long as Leba- 
non accords reciprocal treatment. 
BR eo hike cu eke ¥ cies 5 Special arrangement by Order in|Canada grants most - favoured - 
Council of June 3, 1955. nation tariff rates as long as 
Liberia accords reciprocal treat- 
ment. 
LIECHTENSTEIN............ (See Switzerland) 
HSER EMBOURG, ... 256. < oo-0 (See Belgium) 
MOE Bog Soe se bv ve Trade Agreement signed Feb. 8,|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 


1946; in force provisionally same| treatment. May be terminated 
date. MRatifications exchanged] on six months notice. 

on May 6, 1947; definitively in 

force 30 days from that date. 


on Serer iy Various agreements applied to/Since the creation of Morocco as a 
French, Spanish and Internatio-| independentStatein 1956,Canada 
nal Zones of Morocco. has continued to grant most- 


favoured-nation rates. 


PNSTHERLANDS.:......0.. .0100 Convention of Commerce of July|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
11, 1924. Suspended during war;| treatment. May be terminated 
reinstated by exchange of notes} on one year’s notice. 

Feb. 1 and 5, 1946. Includes 
Netherlands Antilles and -Sur- 
inam. 

GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. 


BMIGARAGUA... 0). Trade Agreement signed Dec. 19,/Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
1946; in force provisionally same} treatment. Provisional appli- 
date. cation may be terminated on 

GATT effective May 28, 1950. three months notice. 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries as at 


Nov. 1, 1958—continued 


Country 


POLAND ce ee er oe 


PoRTUGAL, PORTUGUESE 
ADJACENT ISLANDS AND 
PORTUGUESE OVERSEAS 
PROVINCES. 


SPAIN AND SPANISH 
POSSESSIONS. 


SWEDEN. eee 


Agreement Principal Terms 


——— i 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment. Convention of May 
16, 1913, provides means for sep- 
arate termination by Dominions 
on one years notice. 


Convention of Commerce and Nav- 
igation with United Kingdom of 
Mar. 18, 1826, applied to Canada. 

GATT effective July 10, 1948. 


Order in Council of July 20, 1935,;While contractual obligation has 
accepted Article 12 of United 
Kingdom—Panama Treaty of 
Commerce of Sept. 25, 1928. 
Treaty terminated in 1942. 


nation treatment. 


Exchange of notes of May 21, 1940;|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
in force June 21, 1940. treatment. May be terminated 
on three months notice. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment. 


GATT effective Oct. 8,.1951. 


No agreement at present. 
contractual obligation, exchange 
most-favoured-nation treatment 
(excluding preferences accorded 
by the Philippines to the United 
States). 


Convention of Commerce signed|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 

July 3, 1935; in force Aug. 15, 1936.) treatment including scheduled 
reductions. May be terminated 
on three months notice. 


Trade Agreement signed May 28,|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
1954, provisionally in effect July| treatment. Remains in effect for 
1, 1954, definitively in force on] two years from ratification and 
ratification Apr. 29, 1955. thereafter unless terminated on 

three months notice. 


Since Aug. 1, 1928, Canada has ad-|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
hered to the United Kingdom-| treatment. May be terminated 
Spain Treaty of Commerce of] on six months notice. 

Oct. 31, 1922. 


Trade Agreement signed May 26,|/Supplements and amends United 
1954, provisionally in effect July} Kingdom-Spanish Treaty of 
1, 1954, definitively in force on| Commerce. Remains in effect 
ratification June 30, 1955. for three years from ratification, 

and thereafter unless terminated 

on three months notice. 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
treatment. Declaration of Nov. 
27, 1911, provides means for 
separate termination by Domin- 
ions on one years notice. 


United Kingdom - Sweden Con- 
vention of Commerce and Navi- 
gation of Mar. 18, 1826, applies to 
Canada. 

GATT effective May 1, 1950. 


United Kingdom - Switzerland|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
Treaty of Friendship, Commerce| treatment. Convention of Mar. 
and Reciprocal Establishment of} 30, 1914, provides means for 
Sept. 6, 1855, applies to Canada.} separate termination by the 
By exchange of notes Liechten-| Dominions on one years notice. 
stein included under:terms of this 
Agreement, effective Aug. 2,1947. 


expired, Canada and Panamacon- — 
tinue to exchange most-favoured- _ 


Canada and Philippines, without | 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries as at 
Nov. 1, 1958—concluded 


Country ‘ Agreement Frincipal Terms 
Se Se ee Special Arrangement by Order in|Canada grants most - favoured - 
Council of Nov. 19, 1946. nation tariff rates as long as Syria 


accords reciprocal treatment. 


ahaa eeeceeceeeeses+s-/Franco-CanadianTrade Agreement|Since the creation of Tunisia as an 
of 1933 applied to Tunisia (Tuni-| independent State in 1956, Canada 
sia is in customs union with} has continued to grant most- 


France). favoured-nation rates. 
a ee a Exchange of notes signed Mar. 1,/Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
1948; in effect Mar. 15, 1948. treatment. May be terminated 
GATT effective Oct. 17, 1951. on three months notice. 
Union oF Soviet Socrarist/ Trade Agreement signed Feb. 29,|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
REPUBLICS. 1956.  Ratifications exchanged] treatment and undertaking by 
May 26, 1956. U.S.S.R. to purchase determined 


or eee 


quantity of Canadian wheat. In 
force for three years from date of 
signature and may thereafter be 
extended by mutual agreement. 


Untrep Aras Repustic....|(See Egypt and Syria) 


UNITED STATES............ Trade Agreement signed Nov. 17,|Most - favoured - nation treatment 
1938; suspended as long as both] exchanged under 1938 Agreement 
countries continue to be contract-] is continued under GATT. 
ing parties to GATT. 

GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. 


MIRAI AY fis s ncn x oo das Trade Agreement signed Aug. 12,/Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
1936; in force May 15, 1940. Ad-| treatment. May be terminated 
ditional Protocol signed Oct. 19,| on six months notice. 

1953. 
GATT effective Dec. 16, 1953. 


OMA MS soci rcFcs nated aus as eleva Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement|Since the creation of Vietnam as an 
of 1933 applied to Vietnam. independent State, Canada has 
continued to accord most - fa- 

voured - nation rates. 


IMUM olka Soy ie aleve Modus vivendi signed and brought|Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
into force Oct. 11, 1950. treatment. Made for one year 
. subject to annual renewal. 


BEGOMEAVIAs . (csc ee a ees Trade Agreements Act of June 11,]Exchange of most-favoured-nation 
1928, accepted Article 30 of| treatment. May be terminated 
United Kingdom - Serb - Croat -} on one years notice. 
Slovene Treaty of Commerce 
and Navigation of May 12, 1927; 
in force Aug. 9, 1928. 


CHAPTER XXII.—PUBLIC FINANCE* 
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Nore.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found facing’ 
p. 1 of this volume. : 


Section 1.—Combined Statistics of Public Finance for All 
Governments 


Combined statistics of public finance for all governments in Canada—federal, provincial 
and municipal—are presented in this Section. Additional information is provided for 
each level of government in Sections 2, 3 and 4. 


Combined Revenue and Expenditure.—Tables 1 and 2 give details of the federal, 
provincial and municipal net combined revenue by sources and net combined current and 
capital expenditure by services, respectively, for 1955 and 1956. This net basis has been 
prepared by deducting from revenue, and the appropriate expenditure, certain specified 
amounts such as grants-in-aid and shared-cost contributions from other governments, 
institutional revenue, certain other sales of commodities and services, and interest, 
premium, discount and exchange revenue. Amounts provided for debt retirement are 
excluded to avoid duplication since all expenditure resulting from capital borrowings is 
included. 


Inter-government transfers such as subsidy payments by the Federal Government 
to the provincial governments aré unconditional grants and therefore cannot be offset 
against any specific expenditure. These are set out separately in Tables 1 and 2 in order 
to prevent duplication and to provide additive totals. Because of the differing accounting — 
practices of governments and variations in fiscal year-ends, discrepancies appear between 
the amounts recorded as inter-government transfers in the two tables. | 


* Revised in the Public Finance and Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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COMBINED REVENUE OF ALL GOVERNMENTS 1051 
1.—Combined Revenue of All Governments, 1955 and 1956 
Norr:—Figures are for fiscal years ended nearest Dec. 31. 
1955 1956 
Source of Revenue 
Pro- Muni- Pro- Muni- 
Federal vincial acs Total || Federal vincial cipal Total 
$7000 $000 $’000 $’000 $000 $7000 $’000 $000 
Taxes— 
Income— 
@Worporations.. ese. tes wlde 1,081,056] 53,950 — /1,185,006}1,335,637| 62,161 —  |1,397,798 
ANGIVAGUAIG hee evo. os Be dies 1,288,100] 30,208 — {1,318,308]1,525,451| 36,359 — {1,561,810 
Interest, dividends and other 
income going abroad......... 66,176 — a 66,176 76,447 — — 76,447 
Gonerall sales...) be os «a inoeie ss 801,887} 149,444) 44,007) 995,338|) 896,351] 177,897}  50,804/1, 125,052 
Motor fuel and fuel oil sales....... = 269, 429 238} 269,667 — 300, 546 299| 300,845 
Weber saloste.b.t. cere cle — 42,764 2,049} 44,813 - 44,593 2,719] 47,312 
Excise duties and special excise 
CAKES Sacco HERA TRA RL cencheretin: 509. 658 — — 509,658} 538,076 — — 538,076 
Customs import duties........... 481,240 — — 481,240]) 549,075 — — 549,075 
Real and personal property...... _ 7,375| 703,483] 710,858 — 8,030} 808,746] 816,776 
IESUSINICSS ite sb. 5 EROS OEE. endl _ _ 64,874] 64,874 _ — 51,689} 51,689 
Succession duties................ 66,607} 72,046 — 188,653] “E79,709} 64,555 — 144, 264 
DUES rose ies pemevenmeaet gente meracgrye) Caraceeaege 16,771) 39,540} 17,710) 74,021) 18,271) 38,633 10,357} 67,261 
BPOtalsie aXeS tan Cac. lee eeiae 4,311,495] 664,756) 832,361]5, 808, 612)5,019,017| 732,774] 924,614/6, 676,405 
Privileges, Licences and Permits— 
Liquor control and regulation... . 10} 32,710 — 32,720 12) 83,040 — 33,000 
Motorivehicle. 4.36 4.0 a. daleeeleic —~ 114, 264 — 114, 264 —_ 127,503 — 127.503 
Natural resources................ 3,973] 256,905 _ 260, 878 4,667| 287,905 — 292,572 
GHOSE tem. oA eke leer 14, 821 18,256} 18,198} 51,275 15,967} 20,086} 20,268] 56,321 
Totals, Privileges, Licences and 
POMS. cP eee oo oak eee 18,804) 422,135) 18,198] 459,137] 20,646] 468,837} 20,268] 509,751 
Sales and services.............ee00- 42,835} 24,196 — 67,031) 45,847] 27,083 — 72,930 
Receipts from Government Enter- 
prises— 
Liquor boards and commissions. . — 139, 167 — 139, 167 —_ 153, 801 — 153,801 
(O19 ts) aig tear eRe Sea Rearar ea R 60,473 3,458] 33,468) 97,399] 124,701 4,314; 30,395} 159,410 
In lieu of municipal taxes from 
federal and provincial govern- 
ment enterprises............... _ _ 2, 905 2,905 — —_ 4,509 4,509 
Totals, Receipts from Govern- : 
ment Enterprises............ 60,473) 142,625) 36,373] 239,471) 124,701] 158,115) 34,904] 317,720 
PGMer TEVeNUC....0.. 0... 036s ec aes 182,177 6,228} 73,560) 261,965|) 201,562 7,370) +77, 785| 286,717 
Non-revenue and surplus receipts. . . 51,941 2,226 — 54,167|)| 29,405 2,387 — 31,792 


Totals, Net General Revenue 
excluding Inter-govern- 
ment Transfers............ 


Inter-government Transfers— 
MAXUM GALS erst hiwlelo wh Sroreadts 
Share of income tax on power 

MiMItLCS HT cacs cet te 
STULOET CC HTS RRNA SW ee ra ee 
Special payments............... 
Grants in lieu of municipal taxes 

on federal and provincial pro- 

BOT, crs ees nia. s/oparareieia «o0 bake was «eye's 


—_— | | | | |_| 


4, 667, 725|1, 262, 166 


320,310 


7,947 
23,421 
244 


960, 492/6, 890, 383|/5, 441,178) 1,396, 566/1,057,571)7,895,315 


38,745 
142 


6, 697 


320,310 
7,947 


62, 166 
386 


6, 697 


366, 328 


6, 613 
22,810 
240 


41,127 
940 


10,358 


366,328 
6,613 


63, 937 
1,180 


10,358 
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2.—Combined Expenditure of All Governments, 1955 and 1956 


Norr:—Figures are for fiscal years ended nearest Dee. 31. 


1955 1956 


Function 


Pro- Muni- Pro- Muni- 
Federal | Vin cial Sint Total | Federal | Ji cial cipal! Total 


—_— | ES ET | | | ES | | 


$000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 


1, 643, 260 — — |{1, 643, 260))1, 685, 823 _ — 1,685,823 
244, 948 — — 244,948 261,397 — — 261,397 
57,387| 246,902)  61,784| 366,072) 62,131] 261,539} 70,213) 398,883 


Defence: services. ..ss5 abe. oeeetane- 
Veterans pensions and other benefits 
Health, hospital care and other..... 


Social Welfare— 


Aid to aged persons.............- 387,2292] 42,801 = ae 399,5062} 47,180 
Aid to unemployed and unem- 

ployables;...a:. svemeoeea: er 5, 836 22,057 a fe 15,081 24, 446 oe wa 
Family allowances..............: 385, 068 a _ _ 385,068} 400, 245 — — 400, 245 
National employment services... 62,118 — — “2 62,11 66,911) — — 66,911 
Other s:.c mek. cses cates ee etree 13, 130 69,072 Bi 14,496] —- 71,708 $, 


i ff | rn nrennene, 


Exducatronta. 2a. teat seta «eer 25,496] 332,938] 428,79C] 787,224 38,453] 362,248) 489,788] 840,489 
Transportation and Communica- 
tions— 


Highways, roads and bridges....| 27,838] 443,484} 233,099) 704,37] 52,414] 556,831] 225,700} 834,945 


ORE ek FeO oe olen steroret's 146,171 4,554 —_ 150, 725]} 163,953 4,651 168, 604 
Natural resources and primary 
INGUStLLES en. oes Hee as eae 158,759| 122,149 _ 280,908 155,827] 132,577 _ 288 , 404 


Debt charges excluding debt 

retirementicuns. eesee. wos ok eee 
Payments to own government enter- 

DIISCS eee eee 
General government.............-. 
Protection of persons and property. . 
Sanitation and waste removal....... 
International co-operation and 


436,414] 54,817) 57,840) 549,071] 471,274] 55,308] 105,8143) 632,396 


76,808} 10,108 6,571] 93,487) 101,824 7,928} 10,455) 120,207 
208,135} 64,921] 93,905] 366,961] 316,198) 69,829] 100,817) 486,844 
51,676] 82,387} 148,591] 282, 654 60,665} 91,593} 156,251] 308,509 
— — 108,729} 108,729 = — 117,187} 117,187 


ASSISLANCE Sas ces Dienst: ete line noo — — 122,892!) 168,571 — —_— 168,571 
Other: een kse Bos ote a bandbea ebro 261,347| 36, 14¢ 98,856] 396,348] 277,41C| 39,896}  92,870| 410,176 
Non-expense and surplus payments 339 6,414 a 6, 758 50, 288 6, 508 a= 56,796 


Totals, Net General Expend- 
iture excluding Inter- 
government Transfers...... 


ff | 


Inter-government Transfers— 


EPA TONCALS eine: Ri ty ate eeee 320, 166 — —~ 320,166) 366, 696 _ — 366, 696 
Share of income tax on power 

Uti iblOS. Fe cc at ene «lose ee 7,948 — — 7,948 6,614 — — 6,614 
Subsidiessrt erste terest sree on 23,422! 35,834 — 59,256 22,811; 40,024 - 62, 835 
Special pa ymentsy.a) serene 800 — 246 1,046 1,078 712 246 2,036 
Grants in lieu of municipal taxes 

on federal and provincial pro- 

POréy Meee ee eee 7,242 736 — 7,978 9,709 840 — 10,549 


—_— | Ef | | | | | | 


1CULrec Oe ES eee 4,674, 424/1, 575, 265/1, 271, 833) 7, 521, 522/|5, 169, 375/1, 773, 818|1, 353, 239/8, 296, 432 
1 Excludes capital expenditures out of capital fund for the Province of Quebec. 2 Includes pensions paid 
from Old Age Security Fund. 3 Includes debt retirement for municipalities in the Province of Quebec. 


Consolidated Debt.—Table 3 gives details of combined debt of all governments 
for 1955 and 1956 with the aggregate debt of the federal, provincial and municipal 
governments; the inter-government debt is deducted to arrive at a consolidated govern- | 
ment figure. ; 
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Section 2.—Federal Public Finance 


Subsection 1 of this Section introduces new tables dealing with statistics of the Federal 
Government in accordance, as far as possible, with the classifications, concepts and 
definitions used in the preparation of provincial and municipal finance statistics. These 
tables differ from the information presented in Subsection 2 in that the latter has been 
extracted directly from the Public Accounts. Detailed reports published by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics provide reconciliations of revenue, expenditures and debt as set out 
in Subsections 1 and 2. The Public Accounts presentation is retained for continuity, 
and also because there is interest in and use for information on this basis. 


Historical Data.—A sketch of public finance from the French’ régime to the outbreak 
of World War I appears in the 1941 Year Book, pp. 742-743. Detailed sketches re tax 
changes from 1914 to 1938 will be found in issues of the Year Book beginning with the 
1926 edition. An outline of the financing of Canada’s war effort, including the more 
important changes in taxation during the war years from 1939. to 1945, is given in the 1945 
Year Book, pp. 918-923. The postwar financial policy of the Government of Canada is 
outlined in the 1954 Year Book at pp. 1061-1064, and tax changes proposed in subsequent — 
Budgets are outlined briefly in the 1955, 1956 and 1957-58 Year Books. 


The 1958-59 Budget.—The Budget presented June 17, 1958, to the first session of 
the 24th Parliament contained no major changes in tax rates. It provided for numerous 
minor changes in the Income Tax Act. Exemptions for medical expenses and for 
dependants and wives were amended, as were deductible expenses of oil and gas producers. 
The allowable deductions for charitable contributions made by corporations were raised — 
from 5 p.c. to 10 p.c. of income. Legislation was forecast and has since been introduced 
adding to gift-tax exemptions the provision for one tax-free gift from one spouse to another 
of ownership of the home they occupy, or from parent to child of a farm, up to the value 
of $10,000. Refunds of gift tax paid within three years of death are allowed in the full 
amount by which the gift tax exceeds the succession duty on the gift. Depletion allowance 
claims in respect of dividends from non-resident companies will not be allowed after 1958. 

The Estate Tax Act was passed by Parliament in 1958 and applies to the estates of 
persons dying on or after Jan. 1, 1959. A brief description of the Act appears in Subsection 
3 of this Section, p. 1070. 

Subsection 1.—DBS Statistics of Federal Public Finance 

Revenue and Expenditure.—Tables 4 and 5 show details of net general revenue 
and net general expenditure of the Federal Government for the years ended Mar. 31, 1956 
and 1957. Revenue items are classified by source and expenditure items by function. 
Table 6 gives details of amounts paid by the Federal Government to provincial governments 
and municipal corporations in the year ended Mar. 31, 1957.4 


4.—Details of Net General Revenue of the Federal Government, Years Ended Mar. 31, 
' 1956 and 1957 


Source 1956 1957 Source 1956 1957 
Taxes— $'000 $'000 Privileges, Licences and Per- $'000 $'000 
Income— mits— 
Corporations! es nase oe 1,081,056 1,335, 637 Natural resources............ 3,973 4,667 
ina@ividuals!... se. 3 1,288,100 | 1,525,451 Other St aie ote ee 14,831 15,979 
Interest, dividends and Sales and services other than 
other income going abroad 66,176 76,447 Instituwonal. -nce <ceees eee 42,835 45, 847 
Goneralsales!:.0. ar ocrae ies 801, 887 896,351 ||Fines and penalties............ 847 866 
Excise Duties and Special Exchange fund profits.......... 10, 806 17,420 
Excise Taxes— Receipts from government en- 
Ree beverages....... Mae LErniises. «cas Auk da ocala 60,473 124,701 
obaccors .re ae Pee eee 83 ; : : 

Automobiles.............. 76,194 79,693 ne BUG COU evan 3a cae ieee eee 
Ogher. sb. eae 54,708 §2.00U Poe ne eae , ' 
Customs import duties...... 481,240 549.075 Other revenuescee ee oeece ier 8, 664 11, 262 

Succession duties............ 66, 607 79,709 ||Non-revenue and surplus re- 
OCnCr Ls ep See at wet 16,771 18) 271 We ROCIDES.. eee ce Mca a ache a 51,941 29, 405 
Totals, Net General 
Totals<Taxesiic 2 4,311,495 | 5,019,017 Revenue................ 4,667,725 | 5,441,178 


1 Includes OldjAge SecurityjTaxes. 
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5.—Details of Net General Expenditure of the Federal Government, Years Ended Mar. 31 


Function 1956 
$’000 
Defence services............... 1,644,060 
Veterans’ pensions and other 
IGM OLIES Goce bees ot ocs 3 244,948 
General Government— 
Executive and administra- 

BIVOM Osean ee 193, 968 
NFGPIBIBTIVG. osha 7,734 
Research, planning and sta- 

BISGICS ER «a ca cca Resew dole e 6, 433 

Totals, General Govern- 

TNVGD Biciia: eletolsnieideislaiti ts 208, 135 
Protection of Persons and Prop- 
erty— 
Law enforcement............ 5,978 
WorrectiOnss wines «050s cen: 10,046 
Police protection............ 30, 907 
WOcher! Sete eeee ere 3b 4,745 
Totals, Protection of Per- 
sons and Property....... 51,676 
Transportation— 
8 eyes ledhpeatde tag a aie 51,355 
HROA Ce errant ihr Pnc wane de. 27,838 
WRU ecrore Aeistee eerec eas 12,665 
VS CSiriec cots elastin cere Aen 77,276 
1 Ss One” ea ie 1,714 
Totals, Transportation. ... 170, 848 
Communications—telephone, 
telegraph and wireless..... 3,161 
Health— 
Gonerall ton, ee eae & 2,398 

BD Osmeerrsicotet se 26, 664 
Medical, dental and allied 

BOLVACOS Jonaithitidianadee 4,316 
TAGSDIGSI CALC... oc ces save des 24,009 

Totals, Health............ 57,387 

Social Welfare— 
Aid to aged persons!......... 387, 229 
Aid to blind persons......... 2,977 
Aid to unemployed employ- 

ables and unemployables. . 5, 836 
Family allowances.......... 385, 068 

Alo Nii Sy deme ” Cie iain 1,788 
National employment serv- 

NOE . SS ae” 62,113 
BOT een. ons eben Cs coe oe ce 8,365 

Totals, Social Welfare. .... 853,376 

Recreational and Cultural 

Services— 

Archives, art galleries, mu- 

seums and libraries........ 2,158 

ALS stot ctortiara ehh. ea coe. Yt 6,131 
a Bt ia a aaa 9,694 

Totals, Recreational and 

Cultural Services....... 17, 983 


1 Includes pensions paid from the Old Age Security Fund. 


purposes are classified by function. 
of active assets amounting to $50,000,000. 


1956 and 1957 


1957 Function 1956 
$’000 $’000 
1,686, 748 ||/Education— 
Indian and Eskimo schools. . 14,692 
261,397 Universities, colleges and 
other schools.............. 9,597 
IVs) rasta, dab e SRC 1, 207 
297,353 
8,152 Totals, Education......... 25,496 
10,693 ||Natural Resources and Pri- 
mary Industries— 
Fish and game.............. 13,610 
316,198 Horestseemseecas ie cucasci 6, 682 
——————|| Lands, settlement and. agri- 
x Culture. 2 65 OF es oe 100,079 
Minerals and mines.......... 26, 821 
Water resources............. 1, 254 
GSO HOC OTenn yee aires sate 10,313 
11,369 
37,216 Totals, Natural Resources 
5,716 and Primary Industries. 158, 759 
60,665 |/Trade and industrial develop- 
MON Ue eet ete ior ie 17, 648 
National capital area planning 
and development............ 5,914 
43,220 ||Loss on foreign exchange...... —1,771 
52,414 ||Debt Charges (excluding debt 
12,699 retirement)— 
88,192 Interestct sot en oo. 3c. Sees: 416,497 
2,039 Oth erat Fate PR See. 2 a ee 21,688 
198, 564 Totals, Debt Charges (ex- 
cluding debt retirement) 438,185 
17,803 ||/Payments to government enter- 
MIISCSI TE eats hoe ee 76, 808 
Payments to Provincial Gov- 
2,495 ernments— 
28, 892 Tax rentals #ne.eer oe ee 320, 166 
Share of income tax on power 
4,824 UGUIGICS dey tee es re dhe 7,948 
25, 920 DUbSidiessas eee sek eet 23,422 
Grants to Municipal Govern- 
62,131 ments in lieu of taxes........ 7, 226 
Total, Payments to Pro- 
vincial and Municipal 
399,506 Governments?........... 358, 762 
3,018 
15,081 |}Other Expenditure— 
400,245 | Citizenship and immigration 10,476 
2,131 External affairs.............. 12,056 
International co-operation 
66,911 and assistance............. 148, 208 
9,347 || Housing research and slum 
———————_— CICATATICE: £5.40... eerie oe 510 
896,239 || Civil defence................ 2,436 
Postal'service. «0.0 neo 148, 288 
Royal Canadian Mint....... 1,041 
OChSrey. oss eh ed eee deem 19,695 
"ag Totals, Other Expenditure 342,710 
7,150 ||Non-expense and Surplus? Pay- 
8,582 IONS) is er ee rs sete allen « Ret 339 
Totals, Net General Ex- 
17,277 penditure.............. 4,674,424 
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1957 


$000 
16,333 
20, 458 
1, 662 


—_—— 


38, 453 


14,919 

7, 843 
90, 500 
27,025 


1,373 
14, 167 


155, 827 


——________ 


19,410 
4,824 
1,382 


457,322 
13, 952 


471,274 


101, 824 
366,696 


6,614 
22,811 


9,691 
405, 812 


21,431 
13, 247 


168,571 


403 , 259 
50, 2883 


5,169,375 


2? Unconditional payments; grants for specific 
3 Includes provision for reserve for possible losses on ultimate realization 
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Debt.—In Table 7, direct debt represents total liabilities less sinking funds and 
indirect debt consists of guarantees of direct debt of other authorities by the Federal 
Government. Table 8 gives the gross bonded debt of the Federal Government and the 
average interest rates and terms of issue as at Mar. 31, 1954-57, together with place of 
payment. 


7.—Direct and Indirect Debt (less Sinking Funds) of the Federal Government as at Mar. 31, 
1956 and 1957 


Nature of Debt 1956 1957 
$’000 $7000 
: Direct Debt 
Funded Debt— 
JARRING LS) 9h ser draalalhgee> atte Hie Sitid pe atoll TRS) ARP ee aR Aes NL) oe a 13,307,570 12,743,415 
[BASS MUSTO SETI Fe ne neat ee as ot ar ee ap Sorel rae ee ea eR aS 210, 847 210,805 
OOS UE hh 1 agate éebapadae Binal RSC Spiel Lote See Rial aan Ee WA Aaa atte | On keane 13,096, 723 12,532,610 
Tor Te PERC UNE ION ae 4c alice a le tiger a DL ral eae ea cle ee Do reme SOe Veer aa 2,100,000 1,625,000 
Pee CLEC SANG COFULiCAles sy cae ieee. os che ok er hee oe 36, 164 35, 918 
PrEPatres AIM OLDER DAY iO lORe. .dacae fecs Peg ior sber nt eee ee 865, 862 898, 143 
Annuity, insurance and pension accounts... ......:0.2cscceccceccccuccceceuceccececce 2,185,615 2,427,159 
OC erMiabiliGlesie aa ate es ie oe hae ee. LYST SPENT Mien eA Ge cheno chat 271,950 254,006 
Totals, Direct Debt (less Sinking Funds)........................0.00005. 18,556,314 17,772,836 


i uareanceed DOnGS Ore CDONGUTOS, «| iucclc ots oo 4 eval ov tabled eek se sa cs eveseevaneue ks 792, 553 792,543 
area IRR UNAS Baer na J TE eee eee bee ta AEN TS coe ain ae mt — — 
niet eusrantocd ‘bonds or debentures:,.....n ie bie. os els k Vek a Oe on vnc ce eee ecbewennets 792, 553 792,543 
Pol oot BSA SS Gn hed ahaa MN od ak ane 5 ee On ee ee ae eee et 130,112 101, 250 
Guaranteed insured loans under National Housing Act, 1954...........0.0ccccececeee 529,000 1,083,000 
Guarantees under Export Credits Insurance Act.............00cccccccccceccuccuccuce 49,984 66,112 
eran Maree eA COT MeN ee. Bea ook ke etek he so eR sciences ouahish uae ote 2,089 3,065 

Totals, Indirect Debt (less Sinking Funds)?........................0.00. 1,503, 738 2,045,970 
Totals, Direct and Indirect Debt (less Sinking Funds).................. 20,060,052 19,818,806 
$ $ 
Direct debt (less sinking funds) per capita’..............cccecceccecccucuceeece ree 1,153.93 1,071.36 
Indirect debt (less sinking funds) per capita’, <2... 060. 6:e0s6hscsewsusdecvereseceuces 93.51 123.33 
1 Having a term of from two to nine months. 2 Excludes deposits of chartered banks in Bank of Canada. 


3 Based on estimated population as at June 1, 1957 (see p. 163). 


8.—Gross Bonded Debt of the Federal Government, Average Interest Rate and Term of 
Issue, and Place of Payment as at Mar. 31, 1954-57 


Item 1954 1955 1956 1957 

LNG Ee BS) of een ere ee A he ee $7000 | 18,176,168 12,906, 442 13,307,570 12, 743,415 
Eewerage interest Tate. Uist. ... 02sec leeds oe ee p.c. 2.95 2.93 2.92 2.96 
erage tori Of sie. oo s.s Nosh Gl. kins. yrs. 14.58 14.43 14.32 15.14 
Place of Payment— 

2 CN ee ee ae ee ee ee $000 | 12,784,058 12,506, 631 12,955,759 12,391, 604 

INGTON er me ier ek coh Weve De Secreted isthe ‘ 341,040 348,000 300, 000 300,000 

Wondon (England) ieqeste . 21k tts anes. so 51,070 51,811 51,811 51,811 


Subsection 2.—Public Accounts Statistics of Federal Public Finance 


Revenue and Expenditure.—Tables 9 and 10 show details of revenue and expend- 
iture of the Federal Government for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1956-58, as presented 
in the Public Accounts. 

In the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1958, Federal Government revenue amounted to 
$5,049,000,000 compared with $5,107,000,000 in the previous year, a decrease of 
$58,000,000. During the same period expenditure increased by $238,000,000 from 
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$4,849,000,000 to $5,087,000,000, and the excess of expenditure over revenue for the 
fiscal year was therefore $38,000,000. Tax revenue and non-tax revenue in 1958 decreased 
$25,000,000 and $33,000,000, respectively, from the previous fiscal year. 


9.—Revenue of the Federal Government, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1956-58 


SourcE: Public Accounts 


Revenue 1956 1957 1958 
$ $ $ 
Tax Revenue— 
Gustoms Importidutiess, sremcosss ce ccac dee ee etal ecco erates 481 , 239, 668 549,074, 860 498 068,539 
IXCISE CULICS Mia SHEA. col te oan emis eae oe ert are emnera tele 249,383,313 271,443,661 300, 132,512 
IBilcfonocls¥ io ergs oo Ana, read, ORRIN et ener cc RRO CenN ge eee 2,279,503,232 | 2,745,199,494 2,798,929,195 
PST song pee eevee. esc kehs soe se oie o eee oe aha eae oinere, Pateteers 1,185,699,725 | 1,400,451, 444 1, 499,788,390 
Corporation! jee coat nciscrietatri tee tetette ois alee katererer 1,027,727, 818 1,268,300,916 1,284, 806,725 
On interest, dividends, rents, and royalties going abroad 66,175,689 76,447,186 64,834,080 
Salesctax (net )iiemenisnt tous naceanene aeiees oes neers 641,510,469 717,080, 563 703, 169, 768 
SUCCESSION CULIES meee. ce ec cee cee OR ceo setae 66, 607 , 026 79,709,197 71,607, 758 
OA Yi ola tay Css eeu et ens a re EDS Cana oeeee eae 277,477,462 285, 423 , 996 250,919,610 


‘Lotalsiax Revenie.e yaa wake cece or ore 


Non-tax Revenue— 


3,995, 721,170 


4, 647,931,771 


4, 622,827,382 


Post Ofiee.. es ee on Te eee ee Cote eee 137,414, 587 145,773,393 152,860,476 
eburm ONLINV EStMENLS2> hiss oe eveentreiees coe etre aera suoterens 149,316,037 206, 655,544 169, 423,960 
iBullionvand Coimagow: ..-ceee cme eas selves ceca 3, 246, 887 4,089, 662 5,011,280 
C@ Yel act gies eee eae Foto” | PMB, Rope ay SA Dare peat OM cor ranean ct eee 114,347,958 102,090,510 98,665, 181 
TotalswNon-taxel even ersserrrarr cere ake 404,325, 469 458, 609, 109 425,960, 897 
Totals; Revenues .c cc. is cae cc coe ncn cns omelons 4, 400,046,639 | 5,106,540,880 5,048, 788,279 


1 Excludes tax credited to the Old Age Security Fund. 
the Bank of Canada. 


2 Includes interest on investments and profits of 


10.—Expenditure of the Federal Government, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1956-58 


Source: Public Accounts 


1956 


Expenditure 1957 1958 
$ $ $ 
PAL OTICUILUEO a et pore a sre crs er eee 88,179,697 84,651,787 94,661,200 
Freight assistance on western feed grains................+-65 15,999, 464 17,499, 934 17, 499,693 
OAV) aracaaarr tin, amr Brin venmeaRI, 24 Sinn a. lamin Renate Ne Seyi Racers PURE aE 72,180, 233 67,151, 853 77,161,507 
Atomit’ Energy Control Board». es. oe dees ee oe 18, 957,359 21, 882, 226 21,580,708 
Auditor General s:Omees.: sapeec eee. eon Coe conc oe 651, 903 690,331 800, 057 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation.:...)...0. 00. odec.ss0ausut 31,155,977 39,266, 161 42,974,021 
Chiet:Hlectoral Oficerse. eee ce eee eee 445,106 205, 722 13,626,116 
Citienshipand immicrationcenrr] see e eee ee eee ae ee 32,274, 864 44,517, 150 52,421,729 
CrvaliService:Commissions.ss) ee eee nae ee 2,428,238 2,731,240 3,181,900 
Defence Production: fer sac. sk eee ee 16,075, 562 20,469,410 14,994,305 
Capital assistance to defence industry...................0005 6,491,427 9,938,292 4,758, 526 
(0 Fa (cs lamp aie ee an SOPRA 0 pega ERR SRT ae i i IN is fd as 2 a 9,584,185 10,531,118 10,235,779 
Hixternal Atiairseet® oy $5 archer b Sn breeches er oie Scene aes 44,909,176 60, 227, 824 60,209, 169 
FINANCES ne ds oe or ae ve CRN a elle) ee eee ais tae neni 931,271,597 1,152,758, 655 1, 187,361,634 
Public Debt Charges— 
Interest on public debt A sa Se eae Bae 492,624,067 $20,189,398 539,207 , 260 
Annual amortization of bond discounts and commissions... 19,920,940 12,308,158 26,446, 484 
mervicing of publicndobta fick uate enone ec hes Ae. 596,261 555 , 866 549,945 
Cost of loan Hotation tbs fe ace fre ae teh he Ns eek 1,170,467 1,088,036 1,220,637 
Miscellaneous 28 2) 0 rs ean ore Sn ee — —_ 28,944 
Totals veublichO ebi;@harces een ere nc accra 614,811,785 634,141,468 667,452,220 
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10.—Expenditure of the Federal Government, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1956-58—concluded 


Expenditure 


Finance—concluded 
Provincial subsidies and tax rental payments................ 
Government contribution to Civil Service Superannuation 
Account 
Reserve for possible losses on realization of active assets...... 
rantito the CanadaiCounell. ... 338. 855..d Joo ce. dence caaccces 


eC Cc 


Unemployment Insurance Act, administration and Govern- 
MAOH DECODED UULOU Ae Pedicle Srp tereicr. ce Gn cater ieee ee 
eee re ck, ee ie ire he PD, ME DTD AEE, hein da jon ge'k acca 


Legislation....... EP OR ID: ies Nahi SOR o> one naae devas 
Pemex atid E CChNnLCa SUEVEYS .w.41.u.6cloe dite clocks sein seccuceseceue 


BEALS RNa yey ray IR aaa Pons tS ios RS ayes on avewdlssnormnaneiocks wie & a Sidaioce & 


Peroue relent WV OTATIGS 625 o/s psn cha" isicasis eens ayisiets oie eeodneiss 
ee UO WANCERY FAS CRS 6. + o> hb AE AE oe en cane ena 
Old age assistance, blind persons and disabled persons allow- 


teem eee eee ere rm ee tree e eer eres reese see essere reeseeeses 


Privy Council including Prime Minister’s Office................ 
PAHS CPALODLVCR AOR MEE sco 5.) cok Us die aisiedonese slot F dagaie suet halen 


ROPES IME ANA i ors ileviove nc Sorsieid wkbee nao Ses oe Reet en ee Te 


Royal Canadian Mounted Police. :.......00ececeeLeolclecesecscccne 
CROLEY FOL SLALOM iat ee RE «6.0.5 AER lei acs Genie ec decees 
BEd OFAN JOLT ITLOLCE siete 6 scare: one jodesctonssouesaveimiolsinioyssovonsucials-viesc saw ws a/cte 
RTS OL Utero es ee MON ste so Me AGO vers ari Sasol ncheratiPiceti ew tocee nes 
EESEEIG Use re GS” een ee nee a 


1956 
$ 
850, 943, 932 
$1,526,248 


34,489,682 


12,411,672 
400, 395 
498, 049 

17,317,471 


69,577,960 


60,533,085 
9,044, 875 


6, 820,670 
38,227,790 


1,750, 112, 163 
174, 966,318 
1,575,145, 846 


4,067,393 
537,912,259 
88,628, 854 
882,535 , 026 


29,801,735 
63,251,655 
29,094,989 


16,077,844 
56,070, 232 
24,615,905 
127,421,739 
3,872,993 
486, 150 


2,213,716 


142,101, 418 
16,100,554 
126,000, 864 


36,557,371 
2,968,421 
36,545, 671 
132,041,121 
248,459, 754 


4,433,127, 636 


1957 
$ 
895 , 3872, 437 


72,359,995 
60,000,000 


100, 884,765 


13,796,710 
412,712 
543 , 307 

19, 065, 569 


75, 854, 286 


66,357, 949 
9,496, 337 


7,176,643 
35,926, 412 


1,759, 425,955 
133,652,637 
1,625, 873,318 


4,960, 143 
561, 689, 067 
36,280,147 
897,517, 840 


30,417, 187 
66,012,857 
41,461,036 


19,019, 561 
61,823, 868 
36,970,235 
139,992,921 
3,912,157 
577, 163 
3,200, 656 


165,336, 569 
36, 137, 664 
129,198,905 


43, 449, 799 
3,491, 456 
55,389, 457 
158, 162,525 
251,457,621 


4,849, 035,298 


1958 
$ 
882,636,661 
78,083, 186 


100,000,000 
69,189, 667 


16,395,093 
418,315 
1,178,311 
19,929,268 


81,694, 582 


70,300,092 
11,394,490 


6, 845, 985 
36, 134, 969 


1,668, 462,765 
118, 464,310 
1,649,998, 455 


4,019, 466 
662,730,216 
84,606,069 
487 , 886 ,560 


89,737, 463 
103, 907, 896 
46,692,228 


21,610,139 
67,708, 839 
49,071,273 
153,319, 783 
3,913,998 
652, 850 
3,275,332 


205,992,445 
62,604,941 
143, 387, 504 


47,355,538 
3,975,562 
56, 938, 946 
206, 734, 088 
277, 242,409 


5,087,411, 011 


1 Pensions under the Old Age Security Act 1951 (effective January 1952) are paid out of the Old Age Security 


Fund account and are not recorded under departmental expenditure. 


2 Includes civil defence. 


Balance Sheets.—Table 11 shows the balance sheets of the Federal Government as 
they appear in the Public Accounts for the years ended Mar. 31, 1956-58. 


11.—Balance Sheets of the Federal Government as at Mar. 31, 1956-58 
Sources: Public Accounts 


“he Item 


Assets 


Cash in current and special deposits................--eceeeee: 
Cash in hands of collectors and in transit................. wee 
ae omental Working Capital Advances and Revolving 
unds— 
Defence Production Revolving Fund....................05. 
LAE oiensath teint a Re ee els cat te A 


1956 


570, 819, 850 


151, 925, 147 


58,417, 158 
76, 625,372 


1957 


472,199,177 


182,015,372 


56,351, 866 
67,587,377 


1958 


307,471,025 


160,542,151 


54,575, 967 
75,533,413 
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11.—Balance Sheets of the Federal Government as at Mar. 31, 1956-58—continued 


Item 


Assets—concluded 


Current Assets—concluded 


Other Current Assets— : 
Moneys received after Mar. 31 but applicable to the current 


Advances to the Exchange Fund Account.......... hora eratea a te 
Sinking fund and other investments held for retirement of 
UNIMA CUTER CEbbsecces cot vee emetic ccs ate we oe ees. 


Loans to and Investments in Crown Corporations— 
Canadian National Railways.............. Ser Sane tales 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation—capital and 

NOANS Souter Lois Oe TORE tins lone hea otto Nock Seeks 
INationaltHarbours#B0ard 2.5 eee ein cele mena 
Miscellaneous er tet ince eco ommemietiniom seer 


Loans to National Governments.............cccccceeeeeceees 
Other Loans and Investments— 

Canada’s Subscription to Capital of— 
In¢ernationaleMonetaryve Hund sapere ce et eee 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development.. 

Working capital advances to international organizations.... 

Provancial governments: wn ct etoe eee ecole ie ele ae 

Soldier Settlement and Veterans’ Land Act loans (less 
reserve for conditional benefits) 

Miscellaneous twenties ns cc ce ee ee a na soso es 


cece seers eres ee eee oes oeeee 


Province DebtrAccounts.2- se eee oe eee 
Securities :heldtin:trustae-. se. eee ee ee eee 


Deferred Charges— 
Unamortized loan flotation costs..............eecceeeceeee 
Unamortized portion of actuarial deficiency in the super- 
annuation Accounts. eet eee eee 


Suspense Accounts— 
Temporary loan to Old Age Security Fund................. 


Muscollanegis se teri rt ete tee en en ede ale ainires 
Capital Assets nq he tars Pl ce reans ie eae singe ot rene 
Inactive Loans and Investments.............0cceceeeeceeeeeees 

Totals;ASsets cn ae ose Aenea eee 
Less reserve for losses on realization of assets.......... 
Net. Assets fod abec. Str. 5 .chles choal onde noua as 

Net: Debt rds rsruee nena pow sine oot oe eee rene wean aay AOR 

Liabilities 
Current and Demand Liabilities— 
Outstanding treasuryzcheques: veer eee ieee coehicee eee 
Accountsipayable sc ..cc-ndowe semicon ee ee ee 


Non-interest-bearing notes payable on demand............... 


1956 
$ 


11,676,345 
721,577, 658 


1,591,041, 530 


1, 950,000,000 
210, 846, 784 


1, 104,676,348 


564, 551, 193 
107,088, 959 
231,193,431 


2,007,509, 931 


1,549, 804, 685 


299, 757,439 
70, 864,349 
1,652,711 
73, 067,946 


161,051, 804 
40,791,450 


647,185,699 


56, 874, 003 
189, 000, 000 


245, 874,003 


50,012, 857 
2,465 


’ 


50,015,322 


1 
87, 969, 925 


8,340, 247,880 


496, 884, 065 


7,843, 863,815 


11, 280,368, 964 


19, 124,232,779 


293, 243, 156 
202,971,491 
223, 828, 500 


1957 
$ 


14, 649, 402 
204, 253, 602 


947,056,796 


2,021,000, 000 
210,805,017 


1,276, 760,593 


560, 508, 002 
114, 267, 198 
298, 969, 889 


2,250, 505, 682 


1,478, 559, 528 


290,954,972 
70, 864, 349 
2,479, 700 
69, 645, 873 


157, 193,063 
63, 950, 589 


655, 088, 546 


100, 124 


— 


63 , 920, 033 
139, 000, 000 


202,920, 033 


1,506, 233 
7,926, 134 


9,432,367 


1 
89, 455, 528 


7,864, 923, 622 


546,384, 065 


7,318,539, 557 


11,007,651, 158 


18,326,190, 715 


314,019, 206 
232, 859, 952 
211,828, 500 


1958 
$ 


18, 862,561 
79, 846, 332 


696, 831,449 


1,975, 000,000 é 
211,741,222 


1,266, 085,046 


668,017,346 
125, 430, 926 
494,733,231 


2,554, 266,549 


1, 487,984,714 


295, 942,107 
70, 864,349 
2,231,679 
70, 827, 737 


153,973, 244 
68, 950, 873 


662,789, 989 


22, 646,036 


77,535, 209 
139,000, 000 


216,535, 209 


2,465 
2,465 


1 
90, 854,389 


7, 918, 652, 023 


546, 384, 065 


7,372, 267, 958 


11,046, 273, 890 


18, 418, 541,848 


232,906, 214 
201,369, 937 
203, 828, 500 
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11.—Balance Sheets of the Federal Goverment as at Mar. 31, 1956-58—concluded 


Item 


ee 


$ $ $ 
Liabilities—concluded 
Current and Demand Liabilities—concluded 
pmeatired debt outstanding. ./........0.....2.2.00.00202 IS. 31,876, 201 35,989, 816 23, 488, 803 
Paverest due aid outstanding, ./). 6.0. 2..202)... 6.602620 5.0:. 58, 231, 988 59,158,908 57,081, 245 
2 ATES bathed et A Be 2 129, 765, 259 119, 958, 733 129,053,772 
Pe nereurrent liabilities... 0700) Se he wi) ie 29, 547,890 29,093,529 27,144, 833 


— 


969,464,485 | 1,002,908, 644 874, 873,304 


—_—__—_—————————— | 


memos and Trust Accounts’... 0200): eee Pe oe 166,342, 688 167,575,354 187,018,117 
Annuity, Insurance and Pension Accounts— 


Pe TIORG MONON: Coys cckielchobucies'oe een ce ebeecone 930,221,101 989, 285, 939 1,047, 641, 226 


Permanent services pension account.............0.-0cceee50-. 346,373, 948 426,305, 539 513, 868, 559 
Peberemnation HOCOUNE.. 1 ......... 020: eee. ooo secl ee 804, 236, 283 918, 943, 987 1,045, 760, 439 
eee enootseerer eel, i) eae or ate 2 EL 104, 784,090 92,623, 457 105, 542, 600 
2,185,615,422 | 2,427,158, 922 2,712,812, 824 
Undisbursed Balances of Appropriations to Special Accounts— 
National Defence equipment account (Sect. 3, Defence Appro- 
EKG 6 1) ae RE 281,933,743 236,075, 184 211, 739,028 
Be REO ite Lees och oe ek nis EF Boek Paved chua ncn. 61,739,713 76,481,065 73,628, 240 
343, 673, 456 312,556, 249 285, 367, 268 
Reo DOCOWN Gos cgi ascend eid Ale eo Fee ee 51,566, 525 47,576, 093 113, 363, 182 


Unmatured Debt— 
Bonds— 

12,955, 758,750 | 12,391, 604,000 12,368, 295, 700 

51,811, 453 51,811, 453 51,811, 453 


Bam ole in New York 2. jies. Poet ees tn, eS 300, 000,000 300, 000, 000 300, 000, 000 
Treasury Bills and Notes— 
Ree etedin Curse es wos. OL Oe ek Se 2,100,000,000 | 1,625,000,000 1,525, 000,000 


15, 407,570,203 | 14,368,415,453 | 14,245,107, 153 
19,124, 232,779 | 18,326,190,715 | 18,418,541,848 


Guaranteed Debt.—In addition to the direct debt of the Federal Government 
already dealt with, there are large indirect obligations arising mainly out of the guarantee 
of securities by the Federal Government of the railway lines that now form the Canadian 
National Railways and the subsequent extensions thereof. Since 1932, guarantees of 
certain bank loans have been made under the various Relief Acts, the National Housing 
Act, the Farm Improvement Loans Act, and the Veterans Business and Professional Loans 
Act. When the Bank of Canada commenced business on Mar. 11, 1935, the guarantee of 
the deposit required to be maintained in the Bank of Canada by every chartered bank 
came into force. This guarantee must be implemented “‘in the event of the property and 
assets of the Bank being insufficient to pay its liabilities and/or if the Bank suspends pay- 
ment of any of its liabilities’. 
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ae never 


12.—Guaranteed Debt of the Government of Canada—Amounts Held by the Public as at 


Mar. 31, 1958 


Lee eee nn ne 


Item 


Amount of Outstanding in 
Guarantee the Hands of 
Authorized | the Public as at 

Mar. 31, 19581 


Amount 


P «=e 


$ $ 
Railway Securities Guaranteed as to Principal and Interest— 
Canadian Northern Ry. Co. 33 per cent deb. stock due 1958, £1,622,586/19/9.. 7,896,590 5,500,208 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 3 per cent bonds due 1959..........--.--- eee ee eee 35,000, 000 35,000,000 
Canadian Northern Alberta Ry. Co. 34 per cent deb. stock due 1960, 

oy GAR IVY (sa RN RTI sae, HreRRLONE CGM A Yara een ee cork ae Oe 3,150,000 316, 856 
Canadian Northern Ontario Ry. Co. 3} per cent deb. stock due 1961, 

ET 350 O00 LO Mises kecs awl bes oCayepe creams les oie eewereh: Tete eae an 35,770,000 2,069,805 — 
Grand Trunk Pacific Ry. Co. 3 per cent bonds due 1962, £14,000,000/0/0.... 68,040,000 26,465, 1380 
Canadian Northern Alberta Ry. Co. 33 per cent deb. stock due 1962, 

£758 BOL 12/10 ste Penn leas saws aaiee aese ooh gran ps boc Sa erent eee 3,570,000 —- 
Grand Trunk Pacific Ry. Co. 4 per cent bonds due 1962, £3,280,000/0/0..... 15,940,800 7,999,074 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 22 per cent bonds due 1963...........-+++eeeeeeeee 250,000,000 250,000,000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 3 per cent bonds due 1966.............0+eseeeeeeee 35,000,000 35,000,000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 22 per cent bonds due 1967...........+-++-eseeeeee 50,000, 000 50, 000,000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 2% per cent bonds due 1969.............--eeseeeeee 70,000,000 70,000, 000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 23 per cent bonds due 1971........... 0.0. ee ee eeees 40,000,000 40,000,000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 32 per cent bonds due 1974.............-0++eeeeeee 200, 000, 000 200,000,000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 22 per cent bonds due 1975.............-s+eeeeeees 6,000, 000 6,000,000 - 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 4 per cent bonds due 1981............-. esse cress 300, 000, 000 300,000, 000 

Railway Securities Guaranteed as to Interest Only— 
Grand Trunk Ry. acquisition guarantees— 
Grand Trunk 5 per cent perp. deb. stock £42.70 .3705/0/ Occaaceetee cee) eaten 20,782,492 51,190 
Grand Trunk 4 per cent perp. deb. stock £24,624,455/0/0...........-+++.+05: 119,839,014 5,054 
Other Guarantees— 
Deposits maintained by chartered banks in Bank of Canadan... cect entesertonts Unstated 579,472,661 
Loans made by approved lending institutions under National Housing Acts 

PrIOPIt0 HL ODA ACME cinco a BAn ee paiement a eee eRe tea re Nene Unstated Indeterminate 

Loans made by lenders under Part IV of the National Housing Act, 1954, for 
10,000, 000 3,443, 0832 


home extensions and improveMents....... 6. cece cece eect tenet eee settee ee 


Insured loans made by approved lenders under the National Housing Act, 1954..| 4,000,000, 000 


1,394, 635, 1673 


Guarantees to owners of return from moderate-rental housing projects..........- Unstated Indeterminate 
Guarantees under Export Credits Insurance Act Part I............-2.2 see sees 100, 000, 000 64,545, 993 
Guarantees under Export Credits Insurance Act Part IT..............-..0+005: 12, 750,000 3,825,000 
Loans made by chartered banks under the Farm Improvement Loans SAC has: 58, 952,089 39,117,850 
Loans made by chartered banks under the Veterans Business and Professional 

TGGATIS LACE MMR 6 ra ce in oe Dead, Ke eG ecto omnia os tellei tore. kesenieuarmen tn ishes toe Indeterminate 677, 847 
Loans made by chartered banks under the Prairie Grain Producers’ Interim 

Binaneing Actelobles. try. i... TG Bah = Sens neice eee cee ares 5,000, 000 283 
Loans made by chartered banks under the Prairie Grain Producers’ Interim 

Financing Acts 1956¢5..008. 4-2-0 ee NR EO Paci wees 26 Be eee eee? Indeterminate 941, 821 
Loans made by chartered banks under the Fisheries Improvement Loans Act.| Indeterminate 72,113 
Loans made by chartered banks to Canadian Wheat Board................+-. 150,000, 000 103,065, 754 
Loans made by chartered banks under the Prairie Grain Advance Payments 

Arc Gomis aie Es oi Seep 8 ae eu, Wie eer atc chata srevetoqaystete sur wictecsiench sicseke wokepaceee Unstated 21, 855, 285 


tp ee ee ee 


1 These contingent liabilities are expressed in Canadian dollars; where applicable, stocks and bonds payable 


solely in sterling or United States dollars are converted on the basis of £1=$2.80 and $1 U.S.=$1. Canadian, — 
respectively. In addition the government has an indeterminate contingent liability in respect of rental guarantee a 


contracts which in 1957 amounted to $15,250,000. Against this amount was a reserve of $2,002,077. 


2As at 


Dec. 31, 1957. 3 Ag reported (in accordance with Sect. 45, National Housing Loan Regulations) by approved : 


lenders for their respective fiscal years ended between Oct. 31 and Dee. 31, 1957. 


A brief commentary dealing with the national debt of the Government of Canada from 


S 
s 


a 


1914 appears at p. 1091 of the 1954 Year Book. The following table summarizes the debt 


position during the period 1949-58 as to interest and amount outstanding. 


Details of 


unmatured debt and treasury bills outstanding and information on new security issues of 
the Federal Government may be found in the Public Accounts. They are summarized — 


by standard classifications in DBS publication Financial Statistics of the Government of 


Canada. 


oe 
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13.—Summary of the Public Debt and Interest Payments Thereon, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1949-58 


Nore.—Statistics for 1867-1913 are given in the 1942 Year Book, p. 775; those for 1914-35 in the 1947 edition, 
p. 972; and those for 1936-48 in the 1951 edition, p. 1009. 


3—0—0———eeee 


Net Increase or Interest 
Net Interest F 
Year Gross Debt Active Net Debt pe Pespensqvot Paid # ihe 
Assets Capita! During Year on Debt Capita? 
: ' $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
OSD oc ence. 16, 950,403,795 | 5,174, 269,643 | 11,776,134, 152 875.74 —595,502,741 | 465,137,9583| 36.27 
torte rt 16, 750,756,246 | 5,106,147,047 | 11,644,609, 199 849. 23 —131,524,953 | 439,816,335 | 32.71 
kb aa 16, 923,307,028 | 5,489,992,080 | 11,433,314, 948 816.14 —211,294,251 | 425,217,500 | 31.01 
Ch? Oe ae 17, 257,668,676 | 6,072,387,129 | 11,185,281, 546 773.59 —248,033,402 | 432,423,0824| 30.87 
BIDS re oes 17,918, 490,8125| 6,756,756, 5435} 11, 161,734, 269 751.88 —23,547,277 | 451,339,521 | 31.21 
LOGS ete aeons 17,923, 189,5025} 6,807, 252,4385] 11,115,937, 064 (odalo —45,797,205 | 476,061,625 | 32.07 
ROD Ome. 17,951,491,4645| 6,688,411,3105] 11,263,080, 154 717.49 147,143,090 | 477,914,894 | 31.26 
UO 19,124, 232,7795| 7,843,863,8155| 11,280,368, 964 701.47 17,288,810 | 492,624,067 | 31.38 
iby (ae 18,326,190,7155| 7,318,539,5575| 11,007,651, 158 663.55 —272,717,806 | 520,189,398 | 32.35 
IDDS Ieee... 18,418, 541,8485| 7,372, 267,9585| 11,046,273, 890 647.94 38,622,732 | 539,207,260 | 32.50 
eee Sk ed EE Se 
1 Based on the official estimates of population for June 1 of the year indicated (see p. 163). 2 Based on 


the official estimates of population for June 1 of the year immediately preceding the one indicated (see p. 163). 
’ The apparent increase in interest paid results from the accrued interest on refundable taxes having been charged 
in the year of repayment. 4 Excludes $87,510,068 adjustment required to place interest on public debt on 
accrued basis. 5 These figures are not strictly comparable with those for 1952 and previous years mainly 
because of changed methods in accounting for cash. 


Subsection 3.—Analysis of Revenue from Taxation 


The following analysis of taxation revenue is confined to excise duties, excise taxes, 
income tax and succession duties; customs receipts constitute a single item in the Public 
Accounts and are not analysed here. 


Excise Duties 

Excise duties proper are presented below with a summary of the excise tariff and 
statistics arising as a by-product of administration, such as the quantities of grain and other 
products used in distillation and the quantities of goods taken out of bond and subject 
to excise tax. 


Canadian Excise Tariff.—The following is a statement of the Canadian excise 
tariff as at Dec. 31, 1958:— 


RMR Pir. 824, hs. Bonn od oe per proof gal. $12.00 Spirits used directly in the manu- 

facture of toilet preparations or 

Spirits used by licensed bonded cosmetics on which excise tax is 

HAA TUULACLULETS erkere vers urs ecersg o-ese per proof gal. 1.50 applicable under Schedule I of 
the Excise Tax Act............. per proof gal. Free 


Spirits used in bond for manu- 
facture of perfume.............. per proof gal. Free | Canadian HO PANN irene so. eye. oninatie: per proof gal. $10.00 


Spirits used in bond for manu- 


facture of approved chemical Malt, all, when brought into a 


COMPOSItIONS!,.. 0.46. lose. cles. per proof gal. 0.15 BEOWENG Eo og seen ins <r now Wh per lb. Free 
Spirits sold to druggists licensed IBecraall. Wasi nwa geen. Moree per Imp. gal. 0.38 

under the Excise Act to be used 

peo ely a sale eee of ee Tobacco, manufactured, all des- 

scriptions for medicines an Rar sparathes shi..: ies 0.35 

pharmaceutical preparations.... per proof gal. 1.50 Geiyions except cigarettes Lae 

et ee ; Cigarettes, weighing not more 
Sp ee com eeiha ed than two and one-half pounds.. per M 4.00 

used in any bonded manufactory : Peres 

for the treatment of domestic Cigarettes, weighing more than 

ae RE a eee eee eae per proof gal. Free two and one-half pounds........ per M 5.00 
Spirits imported and taken into Cigars, all 7 Be ac SRG Ue: per M 1.00 

a bonded manufactory (in ; 

addition to duties otherwise Canadian raw leaf tobacco, when 

“LP UetSeye Ds <a ene eae per proof gal. 0.30 sold for consumption........... per lb. 0.10 
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A drawback of 99 p.c. of the duty may be granted when domestic spirits, testing not 
less than 50 p.c. over proof, are delivered in limited quantities for medicinal or research 
purposes to universities, scientific or research laboratories, public hospitals, or health 
institutions in receipt of federal and provincial government aid. 


14.—Gross Excise Duties Collected, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1954-58 


ee ee 


Item 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 

$ $ $ $ $ 
S\orig hh serena on Garis ao MORSE Oat Canoe 69, 194,020 72, 185, 407 77, 518, 388 86, 180, 032 89,928,576 
Beernor mal tliquoras. sce cee ee 4,799, 823 72,676, 281 80, 742, 806 83,077,741 88, 225,546 

Malt tere Rete iets wis: Sete tench apctote nes 78, 733, 288 1,151,0321 ae —_— — 
Tobacco and cigarettes...............- 96,724,855 | 100,511,808 | 110,092,584 | 120,818,541 131,378, 168 
CIBaTSe - ae eee ecarse tie adorn opatage etwanos 245, 862 241,177 262,477 267, 235 305, 894 
Tolcerices rac ove a toeenunaierereuraniaes 36,519 36, 826 35, 143 35,556 34,069 
Totals? 0 cute te 249,734,366 | 246,802,531 ‘| 268,651,398 | 299,379,105 309,872,253 
1 Tax on malt replaced by gallonage tax on beer. 2 These totals do not agree with net excise duties as 


shown in Table 9 because refunds, drawbacks and, for spirits, a transfer tax are included here. 


Statistics of Licences and Distillation.—As a result of the collection of excise 
duties, statistics are compiled of excise licences issued and of distillation. 


15.—Statistics of Licences and Distillation, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1954-58 


Item 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
Ticencestissued te see oe aria No. 29 30 30 28 28 
DACENCE f6CS x. cacao eek Sete $ 7,500 8,000 6, 500 7, 750 7,250 
Grain, etc., Used for Distillation— 
Maltaae 2eaee ae er ene lb. 34,770, 622 37,438,384 40,523, 848 41,788, 225 39,096, 917 
Iindianscorn 5. see ee Ree eee id 923,715,461 | 233,470,614 | 256,237,853 | 281,299,649 247,011,281 
Ryu oe at ee eee ee se 42,888,000 40,697,817 50, 297, 683 55,480, 416 61, 228,045 
Wheat and other grain........... 4 828, 440 26, 448, 064 3,013,785 803, 490 770, 540 
iRotalss Grain Usedereemes- sc Ib. | 302,202,523 | 338,054,879 | 350,073,169 | 379,371,780 348, 106, 783 
Molassesiused! =n scmctan eueraietpeee eie lb. 21,965, 692 31,922,119 35, 793, 467 35,471, 876 33,352, 564 
Wine and other materials.......... os 3,696,117 5,721,010 5,303,650 4,114,008 4,875,894 
Sulphidesliquotsa.ceree arene gal.| 394,040,231 | 370,916,068 | 409,830,302 | 368,070, 334 374, 711,047 


Proof spirits manufactured... .proof gal. 24,710, 625 27,330, 433 28, 535, 869 30,028, 834 28,135,387 


a a a ve ee ee Se 


The quantity of spirits manufactured has fluctuated greatly since 1920, varying from 
a low of 2,356,329 proof gal. in that year to a high of 35,555,059 proof gal. recorded in 
1945. The total for 1958 was 28,135,387 proof gal. 


Alcohol and Tobacco Taken Out of Bond.—The amounts of beverage spirits, 
malt beer, malt, cigars, cigarettes and other tobacco taken out of bond for consumption 
are given in the Domestic Trade Chapter, Table 36, p. 931. 
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Excise Taxes Collected 


The statistics given in Table 16 represent gross excise tax collection by the Excise 
Division of the Department of National Revenue. 


16.—Excise Taxes Collected, by Commodity, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1954-58 


(Accrued Revenue) 


Commodity 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
Domestic— : : : : : 

Automobiles, tires and tubes......... 92,498, 632 71,356, 616 63, 298, 865 69,314, 263 62, 108,080 
SO VELAE CN ee ete Oe Sette shotsic cio orate 11,577, 882 8,078,328 8, 607, 286 8, 848, 161 608, 851 
Candy and chewing gum............. 11, 812,938 9,121,728 8,390, 591 9,021,685 712,700 
irarbonie acid gA5 Mo. bee ky eses sos 220, 859 158, 453 147, 937 139,378 6, 463 
Cigars, cigarettes and tobacco....... 110,946,708 | 112,677,653 | 125,107,756 | 180,581,694 | 140,682,617 
Electrical and gas apparatus......... 3,701,518 406, 613 
LENS a daat ctomtbatictmaceERrnee Iciebe sare 3,366, 217 54,591 ae aes 3 
PERO COBEN SNe csscorecaiosciare ete PRE 86, 568 84, 160 82,062 84,520 81,984 
eRe C ORAS eee rt co 4's Wasa. ee Fes ae bs 218,211 124, 684 80, 674 69, 640 60,329 
INA CCHS pee sce ete oe eos ees 1,019,072 656, 642 597,394 604, 431 632, 146 
Other taxes on manufactures......... 11, 200, 616 4,907,621 4,522,546 5,387, 461 4,668, 672 
Phonographs, radios and tubes....... 15,874,8173| 20,521,3741) 21,640,746!) 17,763,111!) 15,509,269: 
IVINS CRTOS Se. cee i tee eae 709, 600 649,915 648,975 635, 202 701,555 
DALES MOMeStICd Nec oe ne doce 633,817,293 | 616,558,675 | 676,008,159 | 764,048,020 | 764,789,901 
ERoietapreparatiOnsr.tacs joes vaccine. 6, 768, 726 5,016,582 5,335, 626 5, 828, 044 6,032, 146 
DHRICRPE its binds wut toe to eawek.cae 2,230, 673 2,354, 267 2,485,760 | . 2,618,324 2,744, 237 
Penalties and interest..............6. 309, 888 342, 250 315,014 399, 648 476, 786 

Motalsy WOMeStic 5... 6 scl, e- 906, 360, 218 853 , 070, 152 917,269,391 | 1,015,343,582 999,815, 736 

HEM POLLS sam Ree elt, Soave salto 146, 539, 166 137, 438, 524 166, 931, 249 176, 714, 583 159, 173, 870 
Grand Totals................ 1,052,899,387 990,508,676 | 1,084,200,640 | 1,192,058,165 | 1,158,989,606 


1 Includes tax on television sets and tubes of $11,340,860 in 1954, $16,668,388 in 1955, $17,627,314 in 1956, 

$12,443,101 in 1957 and $9,927,745 in 1958. 
Income Tax 

Income Tax Collections by the Department of National Revenue on a Fiscal 
Year Basis.—Statistics of income tax collections are gathered at the time the payments 
are made and are therefore up to date. Over 85 p.c. of individual taxpayers are wage 
or salary earners who have almost the whole of their tax liability deducted at the source 
by their employers. All other taxpayers are required to pay most of their estimated tax 
during the taxation year. Thus, the greater part of the tax is collected during the same year 
in which the related income is earned and only a limited residue remains to be collected 
when the returns are filed. The collections for a given fiscal year include tax deductions 
and instalments for twelve months, embracing portions of two taxation years, and a 
mixture of year-end payments for the first of these years and for the preceding year, and 
cannot therefore be closely related to the statistics for a given taxation year. As little 
information about a taxpayer is received when the payment is made and, as a single cheque 
from one employer may frequently cover the tax payments of hundreds of employees, the 
payments cannot be statistically related to taxpayers by occupation or income. Descriptive 
classifications of taxpayers are available only from tax returns but collection statistics, 
if interpreted with the current tax structure and the above factors in mind, indicate the 
trend of income in advance of the final compilation of statistics. 

The statistics given in Table 17 pertain to tax collections by the Taxation Division of 
the Department of National Revenue. The collections are for fiscal years ended Mar. 31. 

64973-1—68 
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17.—Taxes Collected by the Taxation Division of the Department of National Revenue, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1949-58 


Norr.—Figures for 1917-34 are given in the 1947 Year Book, pp. 999-1000; for 1935-48 in the 1951 edition, p. 994. 


Year Ended Income Tax Iixcess Succession Total 
Mar. 31— Fidinidgel Corporation Total Profits Tax Duties Collections 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

1949 Se eek acs ry. 806, 009, 280 491,990,124 1,297,999, 404 44,791,918 25,549,777 1,368,341, 099 
1950 RSet ae eene 669, 457, 059 603,193,132 | 1,272,650, 191 —1,788,3871| 29,919,780 || 1,300, 781,584 
TOS Ieee ces were 713,938,999 799,196,511 1,513, 135,510 10, 140,910 33,599, 089 1,556, 875, 509 
LODZ merce: 1,030, 793,3342| 1,132,680,0742) 2,163,473, 4082 2,364, 909 38, 207, 985 2, 204, 046, 302 
1953 SA scree. te 1,278, 949,9392] 1,276,940,1502} 2,555, 890, 0892 _ 38,070,529 || 2,593,960, 618 
LORARR es cite: 1,332,116,9072| 1,246,786,5982! 2,578,903,5052 — 39,137,594 |} 2,618,041, 099 
1950: 9%... hee ec 1,345, 611,4432| 1,066,585,8232) 2,412,197, 2662 _— 44,768,029 2,456, 965,295 
195GFE eee 1,354,275,4142| 1,081,055,8182| 2,485,331, 2322 — 66, 607,026 2,501, 938, 258 
195 7 Marsiie ener. 1,601,897,5802} 1,335,636,9142] 2,937,534, 4942 —_ 79,709,197 3,017, 243, 691 
1O5 Soran ns aarti. 1,699,123,4702) 1,295,470,7252| 2,994,594, 1952 _— 71,607,758 |} 3,066,201, 953 

1 Refunds arising out of renegotiation of war contracts were in excess of collections. 2 Includes old age 


security tax. 


Individual Income Tax Statistics.—Individual income tax statistics are presented 
in Tables 18 and 19 on a calendar-year basis and are compiled from a sample of all returns 
received. ‘Taxpayers are shown for certain selected cities and occupational classifications. 


18.—Number of Taxpayers and Amounts of Income and Tax, by Selected Cities, 
1955 and 1956 


1955 1956 
City and Province Blea ag a sae Bae 
axpayers ncome axpayers ncome 
Assessed Payable! Assessed Payable! 
No. $000 $’000 No. $’000 $000 

BrantiordOnti eee ae ene aes 16, 750 59,724 5,563 17,728 62,994 5,599 
Calvary wAl tat etn ek ee ene 63,810 243, 670 27,510 69,514 271, 953 28, 830 
MaimontonwAlta cans ost eee eke 84,000 297, 263 29,304 91,081 341, 658 33, 617 
Fort William and Port Arthur, Ont. . 26, 260 91,296 8,012 28, 239 104,075 9,130 
Efalitaxs NGS ee eee eee 40,120 131, 168 10,610 41,931 140, 502 BRS yit/ 
EHamton OnGus atc cna ee cee 101,920 376, 897 36, 699 110,347 430, 765 42,338 
Hull aQ wevarceteranerct ta eh otis 12,390 37,953 2,340 14,520 46,375 3,012 
Kitchener and Waterloo, Ont........ 28,160 97,290 9,475 30,710 110,041 10,369 
oncdon Ont: ttancemec eect eee 44,950 153, 174 13, 829 42,978 155,083 14, 688 
Montreal® Que gens sate co ees 469,000 1,732, 642 158,972 511,091 1,940,726 167, 941 
New Westminster, B.C............ 21,190 74, 805 7,039 21,868 80,171 7,027 
Niagara Falls, Ont.................. 16,390 58, 902 4,952 16,175 61,717 5,278 
OshawasOntsarare chee wale wens, 18,050 61,697 5,505 19,551 76,346 7,596 
OttawalOntss..40: nue Lae 82, 200 300,113 28,975 84,497 324, 103 31,838 
Quebech@uew cect epee es 51,300 176, 885 13, 639 55, 839 197,499 14,197 
Go ING SAS kilos hace eee ea ete 30,780 105,373 9, 632 33, 276 120, 083 11, 253 
SteCatharinessOntasto mm aces oe 20,770 Omliat 6,518 22,922 90, 985 8,892 
Stevonn ss ING Ch ae ape bee oes ences. 17, 680 58, 674 4,852 17,164 61,308 5,677 
Hui My OMMN EYL 6A bags Om ALENG cuion é 19,370 59, 823 4,311 20,414 66, 957 5, 128 
SASkacoont SAsk= ene sere ane 21,460 74,374 6, 726 24, 634 85, 655 7,472 
SherbrookesQue pao ee 11,540 37,710 2,570 13,497 45, 846 3,075 
Sudbury and Copper Cliff, Ont...... 30,110 Vimaoo 10,757 33,141 137,099 12, 841 
Sydney and Glace Bay, N.S........ 12, 580 43, 539 3,145 13, 757 47,771 3,271 
Morontos Ontarians ee one 551,240 | 2,099,728 239, 133 595, 249 2,308, 241 258, 425 
Vancouver (incl. West Van.), B.C.... 186,330 697,335 72,083 207, 702 816, 863 85,415 
Victoria, BiG aera 38, 420 136,028 12, 180 39, 631 148, 738 13, 263 
Windsor Ontario cee ees 56, 900 214, 102 19,831 57,425 222,310 20,002 
Winniper; Vian. .cee 4.0 one ce 130,390 446,516 40, 890 135, 747 485, 267 43,981 
Other docalities; shes ate eee 1,354,590 | 4,522,407 353, 703 1,537,548 | 5,374,586 419,311 

Totals 2-22 ee eee 3,558,650 | 12,581,598 | 1,148,755 || 3,908,176 | 14,355,717 1,290,843 


1 Includes old age security tax. 
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19.—Number of Taxpayers and Amounts of Income and Tax, by Occupational Class, 
1955 and 1956 


1955 1956 
Occupational Class Total Total 
Tax Tax 
Taxpayers Income Taxpayers Income 
Assessed | Payable Assessed | Payable! 
No. $’000 $’000 No. $’000 $’000 

SSS ee OS Se 8s 35, 830 123, 853 9,361 54,772 197,485 | — 13, 693 

CO ee ne 2,890 10, 443 837 4,058 17,914 1,794 
Professionals— 

PNCCOUDLAI US pyro eclete six s5-a'o thee 2,930 27, 292 5,100 3,071 30,527 5,778 

MICCICALCOObOTS ce osicbsn Soke has cna 10, 680 129, 936 27,315 11, 868 154,917 32,392 

MOR TIREAEE <b eetewisle: cass. lo bets che: 4,020 34,387 5,451 4,296 39, 652 6, 238 

Lawyers and notaries............. 5,570 68,193 15,594 6, 142 77,491 17,844 

Engineers and architects.......... 1,870 26, 193 6,516 2,097 28,604 6,946 

PN AITSOSMit eden... ois Salcte v's oes 3,370 7,014 470 3, 826 7, 744 477 

Other professionals................ 7,210 39,015 5,074 7,702 44,128 5, 846 

MEDIO VOCS. <p deae.cylets « «5 bth bint: 3,161,250 | 10,412,971 847,567 || 3,472,436 | 11,961,356 969, 858 

CEES ee Se ee 43, 420 211,365 24,027 46,318 240, 723 26,576 

Business proprietors................. 181, 880 926,768 120,902 188, 198 989, 289 126, 443 

IaVOStOrs, Veiled sax oy ee Ree 72,360 450,365 hE 79, 846 480, 783 70,406 

MIONSIONCLS Sr sree tees oF Se ok SET eS 13, 200 38,775 2,189 15, 253 47,148 2,902 

| LA nn at ee a i 12,170 75,028 6,597 8,293 38,006 3, 650 

ROUAIS | tee. corse ante 3,558,650 | 12,581,598 1,148, 755 3,908,176 | 14,355, 717 1,290,843 


1 Includes old age security tax. 


20.—Individ ual Income Tax Statistics, by Income Class, 1955 and 1956 


Total Income Tax Average 
Taxpayers 
teste Assessed Payable! Tax! 
1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 
No. No. $7000 $’000 $7000 $’000 $ $ 
Wander $1,000....:... 25,200 31,421 15,323 17,621 1,035 1,189 41 38 
$1,000 under $1,100... 53, 180 51,219 56, 847 53, 749 725 565 14 11 
5100! | 9 $1,200... 64, 220 67, 263 73, 738 77, 128 pay ik 1,411 21 pall 
338200 <= $1,300. « 70,350 72, 293 87,639 89,964 2,398 2,387 34 33 
o1,000 °° $1,400... 70,890 72,303 95, 483 97,201 3,376 3,309 48 46 
$1,400 “ $1,500... 69, 140 70, 756 100, 066 102, 248 4,240 4,108 61 58 
$1500» $1,600... 74,310 76,475 114,919 118, 253 5,389 5, 290 de 69 
sec00) © > .$1,700: : . 75,450 76,905 124, 222 126,576 6, 406 6, 187 85 80 
Ste 700 «6 981,800... 73, 230 74,115 127, 859 129, 364 1,281 6,907 99 93 
$1,800 “ $1,900... 78, 880 78,977 145,711 145, 650 8,916 8,258 113 105 
$1,900 “ $2,000... 75, 640 77, 242 147, 434 150, 221 9,620 9,192 127 119 
Totals, $1,000 and 
under $2,000..... 705, 290 717,548 | 1,073,918 | 1,090,354 49,672 47,660 70 66 
$2,000 under $2,100... 81,770 85, 944 167,459 175, 802 10,315 10, 444 126 122 
32,100. “ $2,200... 85, 880 84, 634 184,360 181,590 11,577 10,776 135 127 
$2,200 “ $2,300... 86, 870 88, 293 195, 193 198, 258 12,066 11,861 139 134 
$2,300 “ $2,400... 93, 230 95, 767 218,793 224,561 13, 184 13,219 141 138 
$2,400 “ $2,500... 97,930 95,319 239, 709 233,076 14, 339 13, 747 146 144 
$2,500 ‘ $2,600... 103, 040 100, 020 262,478 254, 528 L137 14,941 147 149 
$2,600 “ $2,700... 108, 690 107, 142 287,472 283 , 263 16, 486 16,013 152 149 
$2,700 “ $2,800... 111,790 111,084 306, 945 304, 922 17,670 17, 505 158 158 
$2,800 ‘“ $2,900... 109, 200 112,401 310, 765 319, 787 18,028 18,380 165 164 
$2,900 <“ $8,000... 105, 500 113 , 226 310, 750 333,459 18, 230 19, 478 173 172 
Totals, $2,000 and 
under $3,000..... 983,900 993,830 | 2,483,924 | 2,509,246 147,032 146,359 149 147 


—— | | ee |, | | | | 


1 Includes old age security tax. 
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20.—Individual Income Tax Statistics, by Income Class, 1955 and 1956—concluded 


Taxpayers BAS ince Payable! aie 
Income 

1955 1956 1955 1956 1955 1956 | 1955 | 1956 
No. No. $000 $°000 $°000 goo | s | $ 
$3,000 under $3,100... 112,950} 108,355 | 343,884 | 329,901 20,398 19,308 | 181] 179 
$3,100 “ $3,200...} 108,950 | 112,456 | 342,659 | 358, 660 20,708 21,285] 190| 189 
$3,200 “ $3,300...} 102,450 | 112,897 | 332,284 | 366, 456 20, 100 22,357 | 196| 198 
$3,300 “ $3,400...} 101,890 | 106,822 | 340,767 | 357,405 21, 228 22,305 | 208) 209 
$3,400 “ $3,500... 99,260] 104,257 | 341,843 | 359,099 21,815 22,768 | 220) 218 
$3,500 “ $4,000...) 422,430 | 470,662 | 1,575,558 | 1,758,035 | 108,500] 118,013 | 257] 251 
$4,000 “ $4,500...] 281,510 | 344,691 | 1,189,762 | 1,457,708 92,807 | 108,819} 330| 316 
$4,500 “ $5,000...) 178,030 | 228,471 | 841,083 | 1,079,857 72,219 g9,241| 406] 301 
Totals, $3,000 and eel 
under $3,000. .... 1,407,470 | 1,588,611 | 5,307,840 | 6,062,121 | 377,775 | 424,186 | 268] 267 
$5,000 under $6,000... 186,920 | 251,679 | 1,013,387 | 1,365,457 96,821 | 125,086} 518| 497 
$6,000 “ $7,000...) 84,180 | 119,392 | 541,472 | 768, 010 57,392 77,629 | 682] 650 
$7,000 “ $8,000...] 44,950 60,634} 334,838 | 450,986 38, 876 49,707 | 865 | 820 
$8,000 “ $9,000...} 26,340 35,652 | 222,538 | 300,887 27,724 35,415 | 1,053 | 993 
$9,000 “ $10,000...} 18,040 23,447] 170,621} 221,620 22, 707 28,245 | 1,259 | 1,205 
Totals, $5,000 and = 
under $10,000...) 360,430 | 490,804 | 2,282,856 | 3,106,960] 243,520} 316,082 | 676] 644 
$10,000 under $15,000 43, 000 48,968 | 516,838 | 586,390 81, 220 88,281 | 1,889 | 1,803 
$15,000 “ $20,000 15,960 17,504 | 271,564 | 298,557 55,411 59,259 | 3,472 | 3,385 
$20,000 “ $25,000 6, 700 7,376 | 149,491 | ‘168,578 36,558 38,592 | 5,456 | 5,232 
Totals, $10,000 and ares 
under $23,000....| 65,660 73,848 | 937,803 | 1,048,525 | 173,189 | 186,132 | 2,638 | 2,520 
$25,000 under $50,000 8,320 9,598 | 277,921 | 316,360 82, 428 90,585 | 9,907 | 9,438 
$50,000 and over..... 2,380 2,516} 201,923 | 204,530 74,104 78,650 | 31,136 | 31,260 

Totals, $25,000 
and OVer......-. 10, 700 12,114} 479,844 | 520,890 | 156,532 | 169,235 | 14,629 | 13,970 
Grand Totals. ...| 3,558,650 | 3,908,176 | 12,581,598 | 14,355,717 | 1,148,755 | 1,290,843 | 323 | 330 


1 Includes old age security tax. 


Corporation Income Tax Statistics.—Corporation statistics presented in Tables 
21 and 22 are on a taxation-year basis prior to assessment. The data were extracted and 
compiled from the returns shortly after they were filed and are as declared by the taxpayer 
without the scrutiny or revision of the Department of National Revenue. Provincial 
figures contain an unavoidable bias in favour of Ontario and Quebec because many large 
corporations operating across Canada file their returns in one or other of these two pro- 
vinces. 
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21.—Summary Statistics for Corporations Reporting a Profit, Taxation Years 
1955 and 1956 
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1955 1956 
Item Corpor- Current Total Corpor- Current Total 
ations Year Tax ations Year Tax 
Reporting Profit Declared! | Reporting Profit Declared! 
No. $’000, 000 $’000, 000 No. $’000, 000 $’000, 000 
Active taxable corporations—exclud- 

ing co-operatives and Crown cor- 

DOUACLOUS eRe rock che eke 41,864 2,901.9 1,180.0 49,442 3,258.1 1 Silt ?/ 
Inactive corporations. .............. 1,013 0.8 0.1 1,106 0.5 0.1 
BIPOPETOLIVOER, Sk Sees ss soe 1,890 9.1 2.6 1,960 Uads 1.9 

TOW. COTPOLatiOns ......<«sine sec ee 31.2 9.9 ) 49.6 11.2 

Totals, Taxable Corporations. .. 44,774 2,943.0 1,192.5 52,517 3,315.9 1,329.9 
Personal corporations............... 1,738 27.4 — 1,889 30.0 _ 
Other exempt corporations.......... 3,019 34.0 — 3, 133 19.4 — 

Totals, Taxable and Exempt..... 49,531 3,004.4 1,192.5 57,539 3,365.3 1,329.9 


1 Includes old age security tax. 


22.—Distribution of Active Taxable Corporations Reporting a Profit, by Industry and 


Province, Taxation Years 1955 and 1956 
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1955 1956 


Industrial Division and Province Corpor- Current Total Corpor- Current Total 


ations Year Tax ‘ations Year Tax 
Reporting Profit Declared! || Reporting Profit Declared! 


a et a) | eS ee 


No. $’000,000 $’000,000 No. $’000,000 $’000,000 
Industrial Division 
Agriculture, fishing and forestry .... 774 19.8 6.9 1,056 21.6 6.6 
TTT in co ar cg led ne 551 224.2 97.3 794 222.6 97.4 
MImuAcuNring sires oO. oki bse. k 10,149 1,536.0 654.7 11,418 1,654.8 701.1 
Bronctrnctionts ore kn pie 3,909 97.9 32.4 4,973 1270.0 42.4 
Transportation, storage and com- 

BUMUCSUIONS 603, co Be Ae cee 1,981 200.2 83.0 2,411 247.3 103.2 
Pie Utilities... 2... cco ok coe dcc oes 149 55.0 22.7 168 63.1 26.1 
Wholesale trade: . 5. ....5...cccccces 7,103 222.0 79.5 7, 804 308.0 114.6 
Se ATACO, Sih cove nck ke 7,403 175.3 65.4 8,927 209.7 76.1 
PRMOROG RY eee: lessee eck oe. 6,032 306.6 116°7 7,504 329.4 123.4 
(Oe a eee 3, 813 64.9 21.4 4,387 74.1 25.8 

P@URINT eT Oren. te caetee 41,864 2,901.9 1,180.0 49,442 3,258.1 1,316.7 
Province 
Premooundland. 6.5.) esl. ie. cont 487 30.2 12.6 573 27.5 10.2 

rince Edward Island.............. 166 3.9 1.3 205 5.0 1.8 
RNa COIR. eo. he keke oaks. esi 37.6 14.4 1,425 48.2 19.0 

BR ssTUDRWICISS «>. 3 kidovcbuls 052 ces 875 33.9 13.9 951 35.8 14.5 
oN SEE Re, eee ee 10, 659 895.2 342.1 12,062 998.5 377.8 
RRP fy) Ceks Se TEES 15, 148 Seley 580.4 18,366 1,564.6 664.3 

NL Mee Sie SS at Oe cate ane 2,128 93.5 39.0 2,496 109.4 45.1 
SUCATONOWAN | 45,5 oss. coc ciceeee'el ch 1,020 17.5 5.8 1.252 23.6 7.9 

LSE. Shh 5 Daa Sea ence eae 3,275 116.3 41,2 4,072 140.7 52.8 
meratish Columbis.......5........... 6, 795 312.6 129.3 8,040 304.8 123.3 


a 


1 Includes old age security tax. 
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23.—Corporations Reporting a Profit, by Income Class and Size of Total Assets, Taxation 
Years 1955 and 1956 


Norte —Figures are for Corporations described as ‘fully tabulated”, which means corporations for which 
sufficient information has been received for complete analyses. 


ee “ONO_OSSS aor" 


1955 1956 
Income Class and Size of Assets Corporations ees Companies ye 
Reporting Prokt Reporting Profit 
Soles | Die? pe Ne eS SS eee 
Income Class No. $’000,000 No. $’000,000 

UU BUder $0,000. cca sheer eet da em se inti een ne enenio a matte 16, 716 3200 18,254 30.8 
$5,000 under $10,000. ......... cece eee e eee e ec eeceeees 6, 633 47.9 8,372 57.1 
$10,000 under $25,000. ..... 6... eee e eee eee e eee reece 10,121 166.5 13, 423 219.8 
$25,000 under $50,000. ....... 2. secre cece nent eter cece 3,054 107.4 3,380 118.6 
$50,000 under $100,000. ........ cece eee e eee eee eeceee 1,864 130.0 2,059 142.7 
$100,000 under $250,000. ...... 0. eee e cece eect eee e eee 1,479 229.8 1,681 259.9 
$250,000 under $500,000. .........e secre eee rere eee eees 594 208.6 668 231.6 
$500,000 under $1,000,000........... ce eee e eee eee eeeees 335 229.7 405 283.6 
$1,000,000 under $5,000,000..........- seer ener eee eeees 287 613.4 327 676.6 
$5,000,000. 08 OVER ..5.0:0...0.60.> sn dinin.e minmeislsintorm. serene pina iseitie 75 1,004.4 81 1,104.1 

Totals ests coo eh eee ae poets aicie teeters 41,158 2,469.9 48, 650 3,124.8 

Total Assets 

Under $50,000. -.cc.acnt otto aeete- terrain neyo amet 9,729 33.8 11,446 40.4 
$50,000 under $100,000. ........ cece cece eee r etre cere 8,569 58.9 9, 869 70.2 
$100,000 under $250,000.......... cece cece reenter ee eees 10, 862 138.8 13,362 171.2 
$250,000 under $500,000. ......... ence eee e eee r ee eeeee 5, 260 138.5 6,518 163.2 
$500,000 under $1,000,000. ......... 2. cece e sence eee eeees 3, 107 WRT 3,344 189.0 
$1,000,000 under $5,000,000.......... see eee cree eee eee 2,718 450.2 3,042 508.3 
$5,000,000 under $10,000,000. .......... cece erence eeeces 397 198.6 488 232.4 
$10,000,000 under $25,000,000............ee eee eeeeeeere 270 282.2 308 332.0 
$25,000,000 under $100,000,000............ see eee renee 195 601.7 209 550.8 
$100,000,000 or over 51 693.6 64 867.4 


Succession Duties 


A history of succession duties in Canada, together with examples of the occurrences 
of federal duty on typical estates and of combined federal and provincial duties on typical 
estates, is given in the 1956 Year Book, pp. 1064-1068. 


At Dec. 31, 1957, only Ontario and Quebec among the provinces remained in this 
field. The federal legislation was amended, effective for the estates of persons dying on 
or after Apr. 1, 1957, by allowing a full 50-p.c. reduction of the federal duty on any property — 
which had been taxed by Canada and a prescribed province (Ontario and Quebec) and a 
similar 50-p.c. reduction in the federal duty on pensions in the estates of persons dying 
domiciled in the said provinces. Another amendment provides that charitable successions 
may be deducted from the aggregate net value of the estate so that the amount of such 
items will not result in increasing the rates of duty paid by other successors. 


If gift tax payable under the provisions of the Income Tax Act has been paid in con- 
nection with the transfer made by a deceased person during his lifetime, then no succession 
duty is payable in respect of such gift except to the extent that succession duty thereon is_ 
in excess of the gift tax. 


The Estate Tax Act passed by Parliament in 1958 applies to the estates of persons 


~ 


dying on or after Jan. 1, 1959. The Dominion Succession Duty Act still applies to the 


estates of persons dying before that date. The new Act classifies estates into two groups, — 
depending on the domicile of the deceased at the time of death. , 


The estates of persons domiciled in Canada at the time of death are taxed under 
Part I. The basic charging provision provides that an estate tax shall be paid upon the- 
aggregate taxable value of all property, including foreign realty, passing on the death of 
a person. The aggregate taxable value is the aggregate net value of the property computed 
in accordance with Division ““B” of Part I minus the deductions permitted by Division 
“CG”, The new Act provides that the tax is to be computed by reference to the property 
passing on the death or deemed to pass on death rather than a personal tax upon the suc- 
cessor in respect of the disposition or devolution to him. Asa result there is just one rate 
of tax regardless of how the estate is distributed. 


—" 
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The new Act provides, as does the old Act, that no tax is applicable if the aggregate 
net value of the estate is not over $50,000. However, the new Act provides for a minimum 
of $40,000 in all estates and an additional deduction of $20,000 where the deceased’s wife 
survives and $10,000 for each child under 21 or over 21 if wholly dependent upon the 
deceased or his wife because of infirmity. The $10,000 deduction for such a child is increased 
to $15,000 if the deceased’s husband or wife did not survive him. These deductions are 
allowed regardless of whether or not the wife or child receive any benefit. The value of 
property passing to a charitable organization in Canada is also deductible less any estate 
tax or succession duty payable out of such property. 

The estates of persons domiciled outside Canada at the time of death are taxed under 
Part II in respect of property situated in Canada at the time of death. Such property 
is subject to a tax of 15 p.c. if the total value of it is over $5,000. In computing the taxable 
value no deduction may be made for debts unless such debts are charged on or secured by 
such property. 

Table 24 shows the receipts of the various governments from succession duties for 
1955-58. 


24.—Federal and Provincial Net Revenue from Succession Duties, Years Ended Mar. 31, 


Norr.—Statistics for 1948-52 are given in the 1954 Year Book, p. 1080, and for 1953-54 in the 1956 edition, p. 1064. 
—_——vow030000—ws——wa0oqoqoanams@sS=$S$09m$00 


Province 1955 1956 1957 1958 
$000 $’000 $000 $’000 
Ee A ee ee to ee ee 44,768 66, 607 79, 709 71, 608 
Provincial—1! 
BN OSpeQUT GLAIICl eves eter feet pete tos tren spt ein ns — — — —_ 
Pramee Laiward island if... Wisc. secede cece ddvecis — — — — 
RICO te eI ee la a oP were eet Le 2 5 2 15 
PNR IMR i Gicn ov cr ide as ce cn een hatioet — — 4 — 
RUIQUCC Meer Epeee et dE? Ae patted, shi lattenah cheid | 13,000 46,558 B0Fote 20,640 
Cae en ht cc) «wei ye uae oh hime hwin a 23,000 25,463 29,161 30,000 
TR Te Eas ccs cin OO ate ade ekes Secs D 6 
DASRALCMOWAND wate ashore. ete SOSA Sah Pee 23 10 6 10 
BR Oe tet ATA, 5 yal ats, ede never rie « show cite 5 5 4 5 


1 Under terms of the 1952 and 1957 Dominion-Provincial Taxation Agreements all provinces except Ontario 
and Quebec refrain from levying succession duties; amounts shown for other provinces are arrears. Provincial 
figures for 1958 are preliminary. 


Subsection 4.—Subsidies and Taxation Agreements with the Provinces 


Subsidies.—A summary history of certain annual payments made by the Federal 
Government to the provinces under the provisions of the British North America Act and 
subsequent arrangements entered into from time to time appears in the 1956 Year Book, 
pp. 1068-1069. All payments made by the Federal Government to the provinces during 
the year ended Mar. 31, 1957 are shown in detail in Table 6, on p. 1056. 


Taxation Agreements.—Early in World War II, in order to provide revenue for 
heavy national expenditures and at the same time control inflationary tendencies, the 
provincial governments vacated the income and corporation tax fields in favour of the 
Federal Government for the duration of the War and a limited period thereafter, after 
agreeing to the terms of a tax rental fee from the Federal Government. The Agreements 
of 1942 were succeeded in turn by the Agreements of 1947 and the Tax Rental Agreements 
1952. Under the 1952 Agreements, all provinces except Ontario and Quebec agreed to 
lease their personal and corporation income taxes, special corporation taxes and succession 
duties to the Government of Canada in exchange for a rental fee. Ontario, which had not 
entered into the 1947 Agreements, also agreed to lease personal and corporation income 
taxes and special corporation taxes but retained the right to levy succession duties. In 
1952 the nine provinces received $303,000,000 in tax rental fees compared with $96,000,000 
received by the eight provinces in 1951. 
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The Wartime Tax Agreements of 1942 are outlined in the 1946 Year Book, pp. 900-901. 
The 1947 and 1952 Tax Rental Agreements are outlined at pp. 1087-1090 of the 1954 edition. 


With the 1952 Rental Agreements expiring at Mar. 31, 1957, conferences were held 
with the provinces in April and October 1955 and March 1956 to discuss new financial. 
arrangements. At the October meeting the Federal Government put forward certain 
suggestions for discussion. These were revised and became part of the actual proposals 
made by letter on Jan. 6, 1956. Some further revisions in detail were made following a 
meeting with the provinces on Mar. 9, 1956, and the final proposals were incorporated in 
a Bill presented to Parliament in July 1956, entitled the Federal-Provincial Tax-Sharing 
Arrangements Act. This Act received Royal Assent on July 31, 1956. 


The new proposals differ substantially in principle from those previously in effect, 
for, while provision is still made for tax rental agreements in the fields of individual and 
corporation income tax and succession duties, the rental fee payable is directly related to 
the return from these fields at agreed rates in the province concerned. 


The fiscal aid subsidies which were formerly contained in the tax rental fees are now 
separated from such fees and contained in specific payments called “tax equalization 
payments”. These payments are to be used to bring the per capita yield from standard 
taxes in a province in a year up to the level of the two provinces for which the per capita 
standard taxes for that year are greatest. 


The standard taxes involved are: (a) individual income tax at 10 p.c. of the Federal 
tax; (b) corporation income tax at 9 p.c. of corporation taxable income; and (c) succession 
duties at 50 p.c. of the federal duties averaged over a three-year period. 


In addition, provincial revenue stabilization payments are provided which will support 
the payments to a province at a level determined by the greatest of: (a) the adjusted 1957 
tax rental payment which is the amount payable in 1956-57 to any province whether 
under an agreement or not, adjusted for any population changes in the year in question; 
(b) the projected tax rental payment which is the amount that would be payable to any 
province in a year if the 1952 Tax Rental Agreements were to be extended into the year 
in question; and (c) the basic stabilization amount which for 1958-59 is 95 p.c. of the 
amount of tax equalization payments, provincial revenue stabilization payments and 
current tax rental payments applicable to the province in 1957-58; and, for subsequent 
years, 95 p.c. of the average of such payments in the two previous years. 


The tax equalization payments and the provincial revenue stabilization payments 
are payable to a province regardless of any action they may take in these tax fields. Tax 
rental payments are subject to agreement. 


Rental agreements have been entered into with all provinces except Quebec and Ontario 
in all three tax fields. Ontario has rented the individual income tax to the Federal 
Government but levies its own corporation income and corporation taxes and succession 
duties. Quebec continues to levy all three taxes. Where a province levies its own taxes, 
there is a reduction of federal tax provided at the standard rate noted above. 


Following a Dominion-Provincial Conference in November 1957, an interim measure 
covering the fiscal year commencing Apr. 1, 1958, was introduced in the House of Commons 
on Jan. 27, 1958, increasing from 10 p.c. to 13 p.c. that portion of the “standard individual 
income tax” which the ten provinces were entitled to receive under the Federal-Provincial 
Tax-Sharing Arrangements Act of 1956. Linked with the above was a second measure 
providing Atlantic Provinces adjustment grants of $25,000,000 for each of four fiscal 
years and divided as follows: Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Newfoundland each 
$7,500,000, and Prince Edward Island $2,500,000. 


Section 3.—Provincial Public Finance 


Provincial government accounting and reporting practices vary considerably so that 
certain adjustments to the Public Accounts figures are required in order to produce compar- 
able statistics. For example, transactions relating to a specific function are sometimes 
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excluded from ordinary account; therefore special or administrative funds of this nature 
have been added to provincial ordinary account in the tables of this Section. 


Fiscal periods are as nearly coincident as possible in view of the variations in provincial 
fiscal year-ends prior to the 1951 fiscal year; as of 1952 the fiscal years of all provinces end 
on Mar. 31. Figures for Newfoundland are included from 1949, for Yukon Territory from 
1950, and for the Northwest Territories from 1955. 


Subsection 1.—Revenue and Expenditure of Provincial Governments 


Net general revenue as shown in Tables 25 and 26 is achieved by deducting from 
gross general (ordinary and capital) revenue (a) all institutional revenue, (b) revenue in 
the form of interest, premium, discount and exchange, (c) grants-in-aid and shared-cost 
contributions, and (d) all capital revenue. Thése revenues are then offset against the 
related functions of expenditure to arrive at net general (ordinary and capital) expenditure, 
shown in Tables 25 and 27. 


25.—Gross and Net Revenue and Expenditure of Provincial Governments, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1951-57 


Province or Territory 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 


Gross OrpINARY REVENUE 


$’000 $7000 $’000 $’000 $7000 $’000 $’000 
Newfoundland......... 27,744 30,359 35,055 35, 632 37, 865 39, 106 43, 654 
Prince Edward Island.. 7,007 Us020 7,941 8,336 8,870 8,845 8,631 
Nova Scotia........... 46,5401 49,336 52,927 56, 221 59,172 62, 463 66,391 
New Brunswick........ 40, 283 2 48,769 51,977 56,657 57,142 59, 245 64, 552 
Cig eh 283 , 846 318, 821 313,712 332, 959 373, 638 452,084 486, 906 
WntanlOnere ce kce ae. 313,336 348, 506 395, 253 402,384 436,331 472,067 523,909 
IManTtODa. |< sconces 65,327 57,067 63, 924 67, 166 69,111 72,015 79,457 
Saskatchewan......... 79,192 85, 804 98,611 106, 491 110,002 114,316 134, 166 
PMIDOEGH Reece cso. 118,088 118,341 153, 295 195,424 187,878 238, 686 258, 263 
British Columbia...... 156, 586 175,387 196, 488 202, 428 216,011 248 , 923 297,517 
Yukon Territory....... 1,077 1,532 a: 1,916 1,968 2,522 2,078 
Northwest Territories . en aS Ls oF. 746 967 1,190 
MOGI css cee aces 1,139,026 | 1,241,249 | 1,369,183 | 1,465,614 | 1,558,734 | 1,771,239 | 1,966,714 

Gross ORDINARY EXPENDITURE 

$’000 $’000 $7000 $’000 $000 $’000 $’000 
Newfoundland......... 28,099 30,038 29,095 33,481 37, 430 40, 838 45,180 
Prince Edward Island.. 6,993 Gade 6,569 6, 831 7,447 8,704 9,135 
NOVA SCOtla lc: «.<. os 47,4961 49,910 50,614 54,191 58,572 62,718 71, 469 
New Brunswick........ 40,8922 50, 102 52,322 57,528 58,328 60,575 66, 679 
UCD OG Amiceinaisec els + 245, 853 256,911 284, 840 296, 537 337,116 375,271 401,081 
Ontario. eee te eds .. 310,155 364, 064 367,176 409,903 444,954 508, 184 554, 339 
Manitobass<iserde.. 61,706 53, 628 56, 698 59, 464 57,328 61,497 65, 801 
Saskatchewan......... 74,819 79,081 79,978 86,379 95,761 102,511 116,070 
PAMIDErtAT Ree oss daa 61, 166 70, 582 74, 980 89, 260 105, 603 127,975 137, 299 
British Columbia...... 162, 792 170, 282 205, 203 200,010 206, 872 237, 202 308, 511 
Yukon Territory ...... 900 1,140 s 1,610 1,649 2,142 2,518 
Northwest Territories. we ots ~ ne 680 779 951 
PD OGAIS 6 cists wars sie 1,040,871 | 1,132,891 | 1,207,475 | 1,295,194 | 1,411,740 | 1,588,396 | 1,779,033 

Net GENERAL REVENUE 

$’000 $’000 $’000 $7000 $’000 $’000 $7000 
Newfoundland......... 21,028 25, 183 31, 734 31,641 32, 851 33, 534 36, 870 
Prince Edward Island.. 5,590 6,048 7,288 7,671 8,154 8,044 7,570 
NOVA SCOtIa:. oc... des. 35, 6851 38, 794 46, 647 49,348 51,418 54,329 57,881 
New Brunswick........ 32,2712 40, 697 46,555 49 , 220 50, 788 52, 783 57,335 
RUNODOC SHR Shee Site Ae 02 238, 883 277, 406 284, 703 299,417 339, 108 412,745 445,930 
IO REATION SS cde tlia chose 265, 705 303 , 842 364, 507 370, 897 399,058 431, 802 481,775 
BTANIGODA) occ: ia av tne: 41, 643 46,073 55,456 55, 822 56, 706 59,349 66, 120 
Saskatchewan......... 66, 668 74,777 91,094 98,415 99,651 102, 702 121,872 
BRNCr Lace bates, ei 105, 276 105,751 144, 504 185, 851 175,097 225,326 DAIS lis, 
British Columbia...... 138, 681 157, 102 185,368 186,337 199, 658 230,773 273,059 
Yukon Territory....... 1,023 1,187 a 1,460 1,632 1,785 1, 703 
Northwest Territories. yr e. A. A 707 916 1,125 
1] a ee 952, 453 1,076,860 1, 257, 856 1,336,079 1,414, 828 1,614, 088 9 292,557 


—_———— | | | | | 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 1074. 
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25.—Gross and Net Revenue and Expenditure of Provincial Governments, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1951-57—concluded 


1954 


Province or Territory 1951 | 1952 | 1953 1955 | 1956 1957 - 


— +--+ - 


Net GENERAL EXPENDITURE? 


$7000 $000 $’000 $7000 $000 $’000 $’000 

Newfoundland......... 27,425 29, 895 28, 881 32, 802 39, 086 42,419 44,346 
Prince Edward Island... 7,053 7,865 7,064 7,167 8, 822 10,343 10,094 
INOVaESEOLIA Gee saci er re 51,7461 49,148 46,464 51, 254 52, 638 57, 688 70,756 
New Brunswick........ 40, 688 2 40,038 44,927 47,813 50,990 54,451 59,339 
Quebecet aw. kinctoee 224, 423 261,196 lone 310,999 349 , 983 399, 713 433,459 
Ontariomint asso 278, 926 335, 817 372,019 384, 215 420,999 488, 932 552,155 @ 
Manitobas sneer. 35,387 42,725 42,023 46, 702 48, 552 51,940 62, 867 
Saskatchewan......... 61,948 71,781 80, 187 85, 783 96,145 100, 781 110, 132 
Al bertaee sa tethers 73,051 81,965 103, 583 118,150} . 138,303 159,375 170,000 
British Columbia...... 140, 656 152, 250 168,875 171,780 178, 585 207, 490 257, 641 
Yukon Pernitory.ees.e 1,001 1,163 ob 1,154 tote 1,405 2,143 
Northwest Territories. is a te a: 641 728 886 ~ 

Totals.....ccet eds 942,304 | 1,073,843 | 1,207,140 | 1,257,819 | 1,386,057 | 1,575,265 | 1,773,818 

1 Sixteen months ended Mar. 31, 1951. 2 Twelve months ended Oct. 31, 1950. 3 Excludes debt 


retirement. 


26.—Details of Net General Revenue of Provincial Governments, Years Ended Mar. 31, . 
1956 and 1957 


Source 1956 1957 Source 1956 1957 
$000 $’000 $000 $000 
Taxes— Other Governments— 
Corporations? s9.J1e. a4. eee eee 19,601 20,265 || Government of Canada— 
Share of income tax on electric 
Income— DOWEL Utilities se eeiee oe ee 7,947 6, 613 
Corporationsn ec ane ccc 53,950 62,161 Subsidiess se cote cote ene 23,421 22,810 
ndividualsOe... tas. eee 30, 208 36,359 ———_—__|——_—_ 
Totals, Government of Canada. . 31,368 29, 423 
Property acne vos oosiae Me eoniers 1,040 8,030 | ———— 
Sales— Municipalities... -emeae ese ete 244 240 

Alcoholic beverages........... 2,073 2,185 ———_—_—— |——_—_— 

Amusements and admissions. . 20,675 20,334 Totals, Other Governments..... 31,612 29 , 663 

Motor fuel and fuel oil......... 269,429 | 300,546 | —_—— 

ILODARCCOS se Seo asiooo the aoc 15,022 16, 668 

Generale. sts ed ee ene 149,444 | 177,897 

Other commodities and ser- Government Enterprises and 

WIGOS | tbnere 3c olcs cin see erate tars Nexo 4,994 5,406 Other Funds— 

f Miquor profits aces e eee ee eee 139,167 | 158,801 
Succession Duties..............- 72,046 6485552 HPOth er seers eee eee reer re 3,458 4,314 
Others. 4 Se Pxceetls ok Re anaes 19,939 18,368 

—_—___—_—__|—_Other Revenue..................-- 935 760 

Totals,ch axes s.2ves aces eee 664,756 | 732,774 —_—__—_—_ | —_———_ 

—_——_|__————_] Totals, excluding Non-revenue 
and Surplus Receipts.......... 1,611,862 | 1,790,170 


Federal Tax Rental Agreements...| 320,310 | 366,328 


Privileges, Licences and Permits— None enue sidiecueenas ta 


Liquor control and regulation ... 32,710 33, 343 eet 
Motor Vehicle wer: s4n-ie ae tee 114,264 | 127,503 R oe G t : _ 
Natural resources............... 256,905 | 287,905 pen dituce PEONACES See aon 898 850 
Others: Weta ce erates Beers 18, 256 20,086 Repay mint of advances credited ae a rd 
Totals, Privileges, Licences and tO EOVENUC) . . acetate sistas cestolatenss A ’ % 
Becmite ct) ae... eee as 492,135 | 468,837 | Other.....02---0-eee- cer eeeeees Be ae 
¢ Totals, Non-revenue and Surplus 
Sales and Services..........-.5+: 24,196 27,083 Receipts oc. eote ick eae 2,226 2,387 
Fines and Penalties..............- 5, 293 6,610 || Totals, Net General Revenue...| 1,614,088 | 1,792,557 i 
i 
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27.—Details of Net General Expenditure of Provincial Governments, Years Ended Mar. 31, 


Function 1956 
$’000 
General Government— 
Executive and administrative. . 56, 671 
MPO SISTA UL YGcte task Sete « ote Set ee + oo oe 7,654 
Research, planning and statistics. 596 
Totals, General Government....| 64,921 
Protection of Persons and Prop- 
erty— 
Mya w CNfOrCeMeNt. .....45.06 oes 18,066 
RO ORTCCHIONS: Pe cloe.c os ele Oeshad cc viele 20, 247 
Police provectiOns. fase. ss sce: 19,197 
OLHINCTORS Ee Be ie Borla ai See 24,877 
Totals, Protection of Persons 
AT GGL OD OLY: staraitrvscressieia(erelsisveveis 82,387 
Transportation and Communica- 
tions— 4 
Highways, roads and bridges ...| 448,434 
Ee WES eee ees «oc ae ol iele oie 51 
Telephone, telegraph and wireless 24 
WALCEWOAVYSl 1... ceeds sedelis «ee 4,307 
OWES has. 36 doce Ree BO oe Roos 172 
Totals, Transportation and Com- 
RIAUMICA TIONS cee ee aie eee ee 447,988 
Health and Social Welfare— 
Health— 
ron erale #06 docited. Vals « Silene 5, 226 
Public health... 2. eo. 2c « 18,375 
Medical, dental and allied 
BOL VICES aatcode oe sae eeiuten s° 9,044 
(EVOSDILA! CAPO. ta cocoa ee este. 214, 257 
hotalsettoealthiz.: es ese aes 8 246, 902 
Social Welfare— 
Aid to aged persons........... 42,801 
Aid to blind persons........... 1,724 
Aid to unemployed employ- 
ables and unemployables... 22,057 
Mothers’ allowances........... yer alyl 
@hildi welfare Ve... bloat» 18,150 
Tete ras B.S OO, Seem eee 3,403 
Gition: PEt. nce. Reis, ”. cay 23,079 
Totals, Social Welfare......... 133,931 
Totals, Health and Social 
WHGHAT On. erie cation acres bes 380, 833 
Recreational and Cultural Services 11,811 
Education— 
Schools operated by local author- 
TUES lees ieee oe ISI 237, 544 


1957 Function 
$’000 
Education—concluded 
60, 489 rere colleges and other 
8,788 (00) oe A nines AS a ora 
552 Bduchtlon of the handicapped. . 
—- Superannuation and pensions..... 
OO SO TARO Wen mentee cides cart dtolotere sans 
Totals, Education............... 
Natural Resources and Primary 
18,712 Industries— 
22,266 || Fish and game.................- 
23,756 Gr OS tS cactoninsrcspderesi Ogu ARI 
26,859 || Lands: settlement and agriculture 
aes || SNimerals‘andemines® 42% 4.5 oapeie 
Water resources... . 3.6 - caestenascic 
91,593 RELOE DY seacicsthssiace = snes aineale Stein 
Totals, Natural Resources and 
Primary Industries........... 
556, 831 Trade and Industrial Development 
oe Local Government Planning and 
4,542 || Development................... 
= Webt-C harves ee. waste sora ce 
561,482 Contributions to Local Govern- 
SE ee cap ments— 
Shared-revenue contributions.... 
Subsidies tere se otter nies st. 
OT Ore es te ae ere ee ee 
5 678 Totals, Contributions to Local 
17840 Goverfiments.4..--4<-)easees- 
angi che Contributions to Government En- 
, POL PVISES 8A woo cc ace sas cettakerde ore 
261, 539 Other Wxpenditureas seaciiaeecis 
Totals, excluding Non-expense 
47.180 and Surplus Payments........ 
1,808 
Non-expense and Surplus Pay- 
aoe ments— 
798 || Advances charged to revenue.... 
a ae Refunds of previous years’ rev- 
ONUC A ie ecite eee a orl shee 
ZO GAO \ Ovher sf. br th. ceive} <4 ie yew 
143,334 || Totals, Non-expense and Surplus 
a ees | Pa yiments se caw isc oats 2 rhe os 
404, 873 
————| Totals, Net General Expend- 
LUPE does ccs oto tet ate ee 
17,159 |} Less Debt Retirement included 
DOVE Rare siete ees terete oo reocte 
Totals, Net General Expendi- 
ture Excluding Debt Re- 
272,540 tirenien@)e..< css cso ries « <ohe re 


1956 and 1957 


1956 1957 

$’000 $7000 
70,725 67, 289 
4,739 3,798 
11,625 11,584 
8,305 7,749 
332,938 | 362,960 
12,480 13,469 
39,992 41,923 
49,302 54, 129 
8,771 9,511 
7,313 6,924 
4,291 6,621 
122,149 | 132,577 
8,060 9,444 
3,292 3,718 
138,523 | 166,102 
10,031 11,015 
25, 702 28,985 
837 864 
36,570 40,864 
10, 108 7,928 
12,977 9,575 
1,652,557 | 1,878,104 
1,066 1,244 
164 373 
5,184 4,891 
6,414 6,508 
1,658,971 | 1,884,612 
83,706 | 110,794 
1,575,265 | 1,773,818 
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Subsection 2.—Debt of Provincial Governments 
Table 29 shows total bonded debt, by province, as at Mar. dl, 1951-57. Table 30 
shows that the majority of bond issues are payable in Canada, but that the portion pay- 
able in New York only increased slightly from 18 p.c. in 1956 to 19 p.c.in 1957. Table 31 
provides details of total direct and indirect debt of provincial governments as at Mar. 31, 1957. 
29.—Gross Bonded Debt (exclusive of Treasury rae of Provincial Governments, as at Mar. 31, 
1951- 
Note.—These figures have been revised since the publication of the 1957-58 Year Book. 


aT Vmmmmmemmmeeeeeeeer eeee 


Average | Average Average | Average 
“Province and Year poe Interest | Term of || Province and Year Bog Interest | Term of 
Rate Issue Rate Issue 
$’000 p.c. yT8. |Ontario—concluded $’000 p.c. yrs. 
6, 223 3.34 22.0 GDS setae stem ete: 867, 5672 3.00 22.4 
5,000 3.30 18.0 O54: Mie estan divticl a tvses 1,012, 2312 3.56 21.9 
15,000 4,27 14.0 LOD DE c bie sity, tae 979,4192 3.59 22.2 
15,000 4.27 14,0 LQ D0 Med Rw, tthe tee 1,021, 2372 3.07 21.6 
27, 000 4.15 NGgi/ MOB hice tee re 1,195, 633 2 3.67 Zit 
43,000 3 a2 18.3 Manitoba— 
43,000 3.72 18.3 POOLE Re een: 98, 446 3.68 19.6 
OD Zi eet es cece Fae te: 128,409 3.66 18.8 
ae Tee oe roe Fahey — 18.2 
si a Nt ate et eae 161, Soul 18.0 
pa I eo a ae 172,560} 3.71 | 17.9 
18° 998 3°30 12.5 1956 Fema. cae tones 179,300 3.66 18.2 
, 2 TOD fetes tee 178,776 3.71 17.9 
19, 850 3.33 12.2 
18, 650 3.24 12,6 |Saskatchewan— 
19.350 3.29 12.7 LO 5 Depa es eee tacos es 134, 594 4.02 19.5 
19.600 3.55 13.6 LO eee eo are nee 135580 3.87 18.8 
: LODSR er. Soot cn eee 145,351 3.88 19.8 
195A monet eine 164, 293 3.91 20.0 
156, 632 3.29 16.8 TODS 6 te sic. eee 177,337 3.76 19.4 
172,291 3.00 16.8 195628. Sea eee oo ce 204, 566 3.68 19.0 
eae ae oe LOS (Era er poeta tks 231,156 3.78 18.8 
208,011 | 3.47 re | eto 
LODE eee oe eee 88, 765 2.86 15.0 
220, 636 3.49 18.2 
1952 Sasiscickroats aces 86, 270 2.87 15.2 
228, 035 3.65 8 | sek Cs eee St ee 83, 693 2.87 15.5 
tee PT AS ite eS ae Sn Z oy 15 . 
2 ODD Rie he wee tcl. Bee 8,32 8 16 
Peeselimis poe eer ioalitione eee -75517| 2:88 | 16.2 
1983662) 3°71 174 Wes lOBT Mees. 0. ae. bow 72,634 | 2.85 16.4 
202,019 3.78 17.8 ||British Columbia— 
207, 655 3.65 17.6 LAYS ceria A 20a a 185, 820 3.36 20.0 
217, 237 3.64 © Lhd LOS DE ie Mee aos lence 245, 266 3.38 20.1 
237,415 3.74 VSTi IES eee ee 235, 528 3.41 20.7 
LOGAN SS eee 1s 222,129 ae S7/ 20.8 
> Ge lee CBE RDO ad mae bie | ile a ha orks | aagt Were 
19560 3 oye 192,572 3.30 21.8 
ESF Gn Meee re 435, 885 2 3.33 18.0 1957 181.673 3.33 22.6 
MODS Sere ci. Oo. coccces ad 461,5102 3222 17.0 Totals. a A ees, al 5 EE AMM le sare ; 
: ed 
Lado] atasogsa] gar | ira [etal Leda ashedl (hse 
ee ed een! 467.5582 3.29 17.3 tL iy) Berea ae 2,209,319 2 3.47 19.1 
geet 481.734 3.37 17.5 1953 2,901,033 2 3.47 19.5 
a i ’ ° . 2,560,844 2 3.53 19.5 
Ontario— 2,552, 2092 3.50 19.5 
POOH OMEN, s sta3°cersets oss 672, 667 2 3.52 21.9 2,640, 9732 3.50 19.5 
OD Mette: tae eects ccs 794,499 2 3.54 21.1 2,869, 656 2 3.59 19.5 
1 As at Oct. 31, 1950. ? Excludes bonds assumed by the province. 


30.—Gross Bonded Debt (exclusive of Treasury Bills) of Provincial Governments, by Place 
of Payment, as at Mar. 31, 1953-57 
haha“_—————————@qaq@q@q@q@wseeee nn * 


Payable in— 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 

$7000 $’000 $000 $000 $’000 
RR oe ee ee ne 1,522, 623 1, 623, 245 1,683,017 1,766, 728 1,952,308 
OMA TUITION). 5 ossie.s ss sess oecsebecededee ech 16, 643 9,587 9,587 9,587 9,587 
London and Canada 3,499 2,974 2,974 2,974 2,974 
New York (U.S.A. 358, 255 472,973 452,825 483,325 547,475 
New York and Canada 297, 243 284, 614 241, 804 221,964 205,921 
London, New York, and Canada 172,770 167,451 162,002 156,395 151,391 

AAT 16 Fog See ae ee a 25371,0331! 2,560,84411 2,552,20911 2,640,9731 2,869, 6561 


1 Excludes bonds assumed by the provinces. 
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Section 4.—Municipal Public Finance 


Subsection 1.—Municipal Assessed Valuations and Taxation 


Table 32 shows municipal assessed valuations and total exemptions, by province, 
for the year 1956; local taxes levied by municipalities and by some school authorities and 
total taxes outstanding at the end of 1956. Assessment figures in the various provinces 
are not entirely comparable as there is still variation in methods, schedules and rates, not 
only between provinces but also between municipalities within the same province. 


32.—Municipal Assessed Valuations and Taxation, by Province, 1956 


Prince 


New- Nova New 
Item foundland Edward Scotia Brunswick Quebec 
Island 
Assessed Valuations 
Taxable Valuations on which Taxes are Levied— 
LOOP E oe. oe a cg $000 29,147 . 458,812 344,096 | 5,897,377 
REE ML TIPODOCES. 20 oi.5) ofeach scerind Oo $000 6,029 66,458 86,989 
SEM Ree i Aa cos ook sacks SR $’000 TSP 27,850 22,251 
TT. saa spol | Ie ida eee Pekar agit Sas $000 — 15,329 6, 230 —_— 
HELO GALS Nee ar see gd wrcesy spores $000 42,453 568, 449 459,566 | 5,897,377 
Botaliexemptions?n..:. S2 Heese... coors $’000 10,1163 295,074 1,616, 7264 
Taxation 
(CEE 68 2 gale a ti A $’000 2,650 1,881 24,900 20,790 230, 407 
Tax Collections, Current and Arrears— 
OLR EWe TS. oo. ba rote sh. ey Pe Sek! $’000 19 732, 23 , 933 20,397 
Perconnave of levy. ... oo... secs ccchocss. p.c 92.1 96.1 98.1 
Taxes receivable, current and arrears...... $000 1,228 576 7,693 Ue raedl 30,337 
Property acquired for taxes................ $’000 — _ 175 76 2,041 
Total taxes receivable and property ac- 
EURO be ae Lee re aac sella A lea ala $7000 1, 228 576 7,868 7,353 32,378 
mervotage Ol levy:.)..........7......0 p.c 46.3 30.6 31.6 35.4 14.1 
: : Saskat- British 
Ontario Manitoba cliewan Alberta Colimbis 
Assessed Valuations 
Taxable Valuations on which Taxes are Levied— 
aT 2 ae $000} 6,394,668 823, 567 989 , 530 1, 230, 703 1, 238,390 
SePONAL DIOPETEY . cc ch gcc sca ccecs veces. $000 Ra 6,818 at 47,894 
1S ela ee at nr $’000 801, 212 35, 903 49, 738 56, 542 
Ns re en or $7000 — _— 29 — — 
THO EUETR esha pete Cy Sire ii oa a $000 | 7,195,880 866, 288 1,039, 297 1,335, 139 1, 238,390 
MEE KOMPLIONA®., . .. echo. cece dc cote ne $’000 1, 223, 7263 156, 8425 540, 736 228 , 2243 396, 7716 
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32.—Municipal Assessed Valuations and Taxation, by Province, 1956—concluded 


eS OOOnN™”>"DS” 


Item Ontario Manitoba eet Alberta Pei 
ae chepguche oneel greenies Ae bate pape ee SS Se ere 
Taxation 
Pax lOVVer dae ee ie re ee eee $7000 385, 748 51, 853 60, 853 72, 884 73,156 
Tax Collections, Current and Arrears— 
Total, he ae eee eis oe ake ere oust $000 380, 230 50, 183 60, 530 72,383 72,778 
Percentage of levy..........-.220+eeeees> DACE 98.6 96.8 99.5 99.3 99.5 
Taxes receivable, current and arrears...... $000 40,978 11,427 21,074 19,547 5,166 
Property acquired for taxes............+--. $000 3,097 2,597 6, 460 9,083 5,397 
Total taxes receivable and property ac- 
GUITOCIRE . do saleees selmicies Oe = wens slarens $7000 44,075 14, 024 27,534 28, 630 10, 563 
Percentagerot loviyenesssee eee aes el p.c. 11.4 27.0 45.2 39.3 14.4 
1 Includes: N.S.—household tax, Halifax; N.B.—occupancy tax, Fredericton and rentals tax, Moncton; Sask.— 
special franchise. 2 Total of valuations assessed but exempt from taxation; excludes exempt property not 
assessed. 3 Incomplete. 4 Excludes permissive exemptions. — 5 Excludes rural municipalities. — 


6 Excludes partial statutory and permissive exemptions. 


Because of the considerable differences in the division of responsibility for services 
between the provincial governments and their respective municipalities, extreme caution 
should be exercised in using the figures in Table 32 as a basis for interprovincial comparisons 
of the relative burden of municipal taxation. Also, in Saskatchewan municipalities are 
required to levy certain taxes for and on behalf of the provincial government and for other. 
special purposes for which there is no comparable situation in other provinces. The 
amounts of such taxes excluded in the Saskatchewan municipal levies in Table 32 are as 
follows:— 


Taz 1952 1958 1954 1955 1956 
SASKATCHEWAN— $ $ $ $ $ 
Public revenue.............. 1,845,949 Bee Bee ape . 
8 sh Mein eas emer cocci 2,069, 074 2, 863, 832 2,522,027 2,872,218 2,684, 147 
Melephon@weas..te sete wees 814, 269 863, 634 900, 545 904, 568 897,318 
Draimagences atic 11,813 6, 794 7,368 7,593 2, 834 


ee _ Oe eee 


Subsection 2.—Municipal Revenue, Expenditure and Debt 


Tables 33, 34 and 35 show comparative totals and details of gross ordinary revenue 
and expenditure of municipal governments, by province. Table 36 sets out the direct 
and indirect debt of local governments for the year 1956. The amounts shown include 
debt incurred by municipalities for general purposes, schools and utilities, as well as 
debenture debt incurred directly by utilities, school authorities and certain special areas 
organized to provide specific local services. 


33. Gross Ordinary Revenue and Expenditure of Municipal Governments, 
by Province, Fiscal Years Ended N earest Dec. 31, 1956 


Nee ——————————————————————— 


: Gross Gross Gross Gross 
Province Ordinary | Ordinary Province Ordinary | Ordinary 

Revenue | Expenditure Revenue | Expenditure 

$’000 $000 $’000 $’000 

Newtoundlanden eatin. 4,782 4,616: (Manitobac 2.5, nce aes sec caer 66, 040 65, 758. 
Prince Edward Island......... 2,248 2,200 ||Saskatchewan.............-.- 77,173 75, 622 
NovaiScotianemieee oo: ober. 32,507 89) AAA Dortaeremr tite rede ecr rs 114,040 112,677 
New Brunswick scenes. deere 27,417 27,204 British Columbia............. 111, 142 108, 597 
QuebeC acta reciente 290, 289 290, 430 


Ontariowrn +c eee eee 532,904 527, 826 Totalsi-ces corer eee oe 1,258,542 | 1,247,341 
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CHAPTER XXIII.—NATIONAL ACCOUNTS AND 
CANADA’S INTERNATIONAL INVESTMENT 
POSITION 


CONSPECTUS 
PAGE eg c ; PAGE 
ECTION 2. CANADA’S INTERNATIONAL 
Section 1, Nationan ACCOUNTS.........-.. 1084 INVESTMENT POSITION... 22s eon eae 1095 


Notrre.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found facing 
p. 1 of this volume. 


Section 1.—National Accounts* 


The national accounts constitute a set of accounting summaries for the nation as a _ 
whole and portray economic activity in terms of transactions taking place between different 
sections of the economy. By combining and summarizing these operations into their 
various classes, information may be obtained on the functioning of the economy which is 
of particular interest to governments concerned with problems of full employment, taxation 
and prices, and to businessmen concerned with programs of investment and marketing. 


This measurement of the nation’s output is in terms of established market prices; 
hence it is necessary to keep in mind that the value of the nation’s production may change 
because of price variations as well as through increase or decrease in volume of output. 


Data are available showing volume changes in gross national expenditure in addition 
to the value figures. Gross national expenditure is shown in Table 3 in constant dollars 
(i.e., in terms of 1949 prices). Because the gross national expenditure equals the gross 
national product, these data also reflect volume changes in the production of goods and 
services as measured by the gross national product. For all other tables the data are 
expressed in current dollars so that year-to-year changes must be considered in relation 
to price changes over the period. 


National accounts calculated on a quarterly basis are a logical extension of the annual 
national accounts and have been published since 1953. However, their preparation on 
a reliable and analytically useful basis is rather more difficult because of the scarcity of 
quarterly data, special problems arising from the measurement of farm production and 
problems in connection with seasonal variation. 


The tables in this Section cover the more important aspects of the national income 
analysis in annual terms. Tables 1 and 2 show the main aggregates of national income, 
gross national product, gross national expenditure and their components; other tables 
are included to show the source and disposition of personal income, government revenue 
and expenditure and personal expenditure on consumer goods and services. 


National Income.—Net national income at factor cost measures the current earnings 
of Canadian factors of production (i.e., land, labour, capital) from productive activity. 
It includes wages and salaries, profits, interest, net rent and net income of farm and non- 
farm unincorporated business. 


* Prepared in the Research and Development Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Gross National Product.—Gross national product, by totalling all costs arising in 
production, measures the market value of all final goods and services produced in the 
current period by Canadian factors of production. It is equal to national income plus 
net indirect taxes (indirect taxes less subsidies), plus capital consumption allowances 
and miscellaneous valuation adjustments. 


Personal Income.—Personal income is the sum of current receipts of income whether 
or not these receipts represent earnings from production. It includes transfer payments 
from government such as family allowances, unemployment insurance benefits, and war 
service gratuities, in addition to wages and salaries, net income of unincorporated business, 
interest and dividends and net rental income of persons. It does not include undistributed 
profits of corporations and other elements of the national income not paid out to persons. 


Gross National Expenditure.—Gross national expenditure measures the same 
aggregate as gross national product, namely, total production of final goods and services 
at market prices, by tracing the disposition of production through final sales to persons, 
to governments, to business on capital account (including changes in inventories) and to 
non-residents (exports). Imports of goods and services, including net payments of 
interest and dividends to non-residents, are deducted since the purpose is to measure only 
Canadian production. 


Economic Activity in 1957 and 1958.—The year 1957 was characterized by a 
levelling-out in economic activity, in strong contrast to the vigorous expansion of the 
two previous years. Gross national product rose to $31,773,000,000, slightly more than 
4 p.c. higher than in 1956, but almost all of this increase was accounted for by higher 
prices. In real terms, therefore, the gross national product in 1957 remained at virtually 
the level of the preceding year after having risen by 9 p.c. in 1955 and 7 p.c. in 1956. The 
unchanged aggregate reflected a sharp reduction in the grain crop, amounting to about 
1 p.c. of the gross national product, and a corresponding expansion in non-farm output. 


Three factors acted to impede the expansion of economic activity in 1957. Business 
fixed capital formation continued its upward trend by increasing 9 p.c. in value terms, 
but the rate of growth was well below the exceptionally high rate of the previous year, 
The strength in the investment sector was almost entirely concentrated in non-residential 
construction; expenditures for machinery and equipment were only about 3 p.c. higher; 
the declining trend in housing was reversed in the course of the year, but expenditures 
for residential construction for the year as a whole were considerably lower than in 1956. 
At the same time, the accumulation of business inventories, which had been a powerful 
stimulus to economic activity in 1956, came to a halt and during the last quarter of 1957 
final demand was being met in part out of stocks, to the detriment of current production. 
Unlike 1956, no expansionary influence came from exports of goods and services ; in 1957 
they did little more than maintain the level of the preceding year. 


In 1958 a gradual resumption of the upward trend in the gross national product was 
evident and by the final quarter of the year there was a sharp rise in consumer expenditure, 
a strong advance in exports of goods and services and a cessation in the rate of business 
inventory liquidation. However, the year as a whole was affected by the previous year’s 
heavy inventory liquidation and by the decrease in business spending for new plant and 
equipment so that the gross national product advanced only 2.3 p.c. over 1957 and again 
the increase was mainly accounted for by higher prices. The physical volume of non- 
farm production remained unchanged but farm production was slightly higher; the in- 
crease in volume terms for 1958 was therefore less than 1 p.c. 


Personal expenditure and government expenditure rose in 1957 at rates not substan- 
tially lower than in the previous year in terms of current dollars. At the same time, the 
impact of the easing pressure of demand fell to a large extent on external rather than do- 
mestic sources of supply; imports of goods and services were only a little higher, in contrast 
to the sharply rising trend of the two preceding years. In 1958 the rates of increase in 
personal and government expenditure, in terms of current dollars, moved slightly upward. 
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Consumer expenditure on goods and services, after little change in the first half of the year, 
rose sharply in the fourth quarter. Exports followed the same trend and the developing 
strength in these demand categories had their effect on imports—in the last half of the 
year the downtrend that had been under way since early in 1957 was reversed. 


National income moved upward by 3.5 p.c. in 1957. The major changes compared 
with the previous year were: a substantial fall in corporate profits, a sharp decline in farm 
income reflecting the smaller crop, and a lower rate of increase in labour income. Personal 
income rose by nearly 5.5 p.c.—significantly more than national income—caused by a 
sharp advance in transfer payments from governments as a result of legislative changes 
in social security and other benefits and a larger volume of unemployment. In 1958, 
national income rose a further 3 p.c. and personal income rose 6 p.c. The difference in 
these rates of increase was again attributed to an advance in transfer payments from 
governments, which amounted to 27 p.c. On the whole, the 1958 trend for most of the 
national income components was uniformly upward, the major exception occurring in 
the case of corporation profits. But here too the downturn in evidence since early 
1956 was reversed during the course of the year. 


Production, Employment and Prices.—The unchanged physical volume of pro- 
duction in 1957 compared with 1956 was the outcome of mixed and offsetting trends in 
the various industry groups. The drop in farm output coincided with lower output in 
two other primary industries, forestry and fishing. In general, the gains in production 
occurred in the service-producing industries. In manufacturing the losses were largely 
concentrated in the durable lines. The output of the construction industry rose, as did 


that of mining where gains in certain new products more than offset losses in some tradi- — 


tional minerals. Despite the lack of growth in production, the number of persons with 
jobs was significantly higher in 1957 than in 1956, but the growth of the labour force was 
unusually large, partly because of the recent high level of immigration, and the number of 
persons without jobs and seeking work rose from 3.1 p.c. of the labour force in 1956 to 
4.3 p.c. in 1957. Prices of final products continued upward throughout 1957 and for the 
year as a whole advanced about 4 p.c. above 1956. The pressure on prices was most 
pronounced in the services component of personal expenditure and in the machinery and 
equipment component of gross fixed capital formation. At the same time, wholesale prices 


eased slightly during the year as the fall in prices of raw and partly manufactured goods — 


and industrial materials a little more than offset the continued advance in prices of fully 
and chiefly manufactured goods. 

The 1957 trend in production and employment continued in 1958. The volume of 
output rose by less than 1 p.c. during the year. Although agricultural production was up 
substantially as a result of greater output and exports of livestock and higher domestic 
prices, mineral production remained almost unchanged and forestry was down about 
10 p.c. Manufacturing production was down by nearly 4 p.c. and most of the decline 
again occurred in the durable goods group of industries. On the other hand, all service- 
producing industries continued to advance with the exception of transportation, communi- — 
cations and storage, the latter being affected by the reduced scale of operations in the 
commodity-producing industries and the lower volume of imports. The number of 
persons with jobs in 1958 averaged 0.4 p.c. lower than in 1957, though the number with 
jobs in the non-agricultural sector was up by 0.2 p.c. With the growth in the labour : 
force and the decline in the total number of persons with jobs, the number of persons with-— 
out jobs and seeking work advanced to 6.6 p.c. of the labour force. Price factors were — 


less conspicuous as an element of the value change in gross national product between 1958 — 


and 1957 than in the preceding year. Almost all components registered smaller price 
advances in 1958 than in 1957. On the whole, prices advanced by about 2p.c., the greater — 
part of the increase being in the area of consumer services and non-durable goods. ul 


Components of Gross National Expenditure.—Personal expenditure on con-_ 
sumer goods and services rose nearly 6 p.c. in 1957 and by more than 5 p.c. in 1958, fairly 
closely in line with the rises in personal income. In 1957 most of the advance in spending® 


j 
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was in non-durable goods and services and, whereas in 1956 the greater part of the sub- 
stantial advance in consumer spending represented a gain in real consumption, in 1957 
higher prices accounted for most of the increase. The increase in 1958, however, was 
fairly well distributed over the three main categories of consumer spending, services 
receiving more than 6 p.c., non-durables about 5 p.c. and durables about 3 p.c. Teln that 
year, higher prices and increased real consumption were equally important in accounting 
for the advance in total spending. 


Government expenditure on goods and services rose approximately 7 p.c. in both 
years, with most of the increase at the provincial and municipal levels. At the federal 
level, declines in defence expenditure were approximately offset by increases in expenditure 
for other purposes. 


In 1955 and 1956 high and rising foreign and domestic demand for the products of 
Canada’s resource-based industries had encouraged an upthrust of investment in plant 
and equipment. At the same time, very large construction projects were under way, 
the most conspicuous being the St. Lawrence Seaway and the Trans-Canada Pipeline. 
New projects launched in 1957, together with continuing work on those already in progress, 
raised expenditure on non-residential construction to $3,233,000,000, about 25 p.c. higher 
than in 1956 which in turn had been 40 p.c. higher than in 1955. Thus, non-residential 
construction stood out as the most important single source of strength in the economy in 
1957. By contrast, expenditures on new machinery and equipment were only about 
3 p.c. above those of 1956, when they had risen 34 p.c. above the level of the preceding 
year. 


Expenditure on new residential construction in 1957 was nearly 7 p.c. lower than in 
1956. However, in response to easier conditions in mortgage markets and an improved 
supply of labour and materials, housing starts, which had been falling in 1956, made a 
strong recovery during the course of 1957 and continued high throughout 1958 with the 
result that expenditure on residential construction established new records in the latter 
year, reaching an estimated $1,762,000,000. On the other hand business expenditure for 
plant and equipment dropped to a figure 13 p.c. lower than in 1957 and the distribution of 
investment by industry was strikingly altered. Outlays for financial services and for 
institutions rose sharply but all other industries except agriculture curtailed their invest- 
ment in varying degrees. On the whole, business gross fixed capital formation, estimated 
at $6,899,000,000 in 1958, fell about 6 p.c. from the level of 1957 following three years of 

_ impressive increases. 


| Total holdings of inventories were reduced in 1958 by about $400,000,000 in contrast 
to the year 1957 when a moderate build-up of inventories occurred. The turnaround 
_ reflected mainly a shift in the position of business inventories from accumulation to liquida- 
_ tion, but farm inventories and grain in commercial channels also contributed to the lowering 
of stocks in 1958. The liquidation of $276,000,000 in business stocks, which represented 
‘a turnaround of almost $600,000,000 from 1957 and was the largest annual decline in 
| the postwar period, was concentrated mainly in the manufacturing industries and was 
! Most pronounced in iron and steel products and in the transportation equipment industries. 
| Trade inventories showed, on balance, a slight accumulation in 1958, resulting from the 
continued build-up of stocks in retail food stores. 
| Exports of goods and services in 1957 were only fractionally higher than in 1956. 
_ International markets for some primary commodities weakened during the course of the 
_year and thus the value of exports of copper, lead and zinc products—prices of these pro- 
ducts having fallen considerably—was down 16 p.c.; markets for lumber and wood pulp also 
deteriorated. Sales of wheat and other grains were sharply reduced but there was a more 


= 
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than fourfold increase in exports of cattle. Canada’s enlarged capacity to supply new 
resource products, notably uranium and petroleum, helped to maintain export totals, as 
did substantial increases in sales of such traditional export products as nickel and asbestos. 
The general trends developed in 1957 were accentuated in 1958. Two new resource 
products, uranium and natural gas, made heavy contributions to export totals, their 
value rising by about $165,000,000. The export value of wheat and flour, cattle and air- . 
craft also rose sharply but decreases occurred in many traditional exports as well as in 
some of the new resource products. The first category included pulp and paper, copper, 
nickel, lead, zinc and asbestos, and the second included petroleum and iron ore. 


Imports of goods and services in 1957 also were only slightly above the level of 1956 
in contrast with the impressive increases of the two preceding years This stability in- 
imports was related to the levelling-off in investment in machinery and equipment and the 
sharply reduced rate of investment in business inventories; imports of investment goods 
were down 1.5 p.c. in 1957 in contrast with a rise of more than 30 p.c. in 1956 and imports 
of industrial materials were down 5 p.c. as compared with a 20-p.c. increase in 1956. The 
downward trend of imports became more pronounced in 1958, dropping 6 p.c. below the 
1957 total. The bulk of this decline was again concentrated in those groups where im- 
ports had risen very sharply during the period of rapidly rising investment in plant and 
equipment in 1955 and 1956, particularly metal products. At the same time, imports 
of many consumer goods remained at about the level of 1957. However, by mid-1958. 
the downtrend of imports of goods and services levelled off and then began to rise and in 
the fourth quarter of the year the advance was particularly sharp. 


After a slight increase in 1957 over 1956, the over-all deficit on current account 
showed a drop of 24 p.c. in 1958. 


Components of National Income.—Labour income rose 7.5 p.c. in 1957 and 
another 3 p.c. in 1958. The major part of this advance was accounted for by higher wage 
rates. Almost all industrial groups shared the 1957 increase, forestry being the major 
exception, and the gains were most pronounced in the service-producing industries. In 
1958 forestry again suffered a sharp reduction reflecting the much reduced level of employ- 
ment in the industry, and lesser declines in mining and manufacturing were related in 
part to the incidence of industrial disputes in these industries. Labour income in all the 
service-producing industries, except transportation, again increased in 1958 reflecting 
generally expanded employment as well as further advances in earnings. 


The accrued net income of farm operators from farm operations fell $500,000,000 to 
$968,000,000 in 1957 as compared with 1956, largely because of the much smaller crop 
in the Prairie Provinces. However, although there was little change in crop production, 
larger output and higher prices for livestock and animal products brought the 1958 total 
up to an estimated $1,200,000,000. Income of unincorporated business which had re- 
mained approximately the same in 1957 as in 1956, rose 5 p.c. in 1958. The largest gains 
occurred in construction and fishing but retail trade and the service groups also advanced. 


Corporation profits, sensitive as always to changes in the pressure of demand, fell by — 
10.5 p.c. in 1957 and by 3 p.c. in 1958. The trend of corporate earnings by industry 
mirrored the mingled elements of weakness and strength present in the economy in 1958. 
The sharpest drop in profits—21 p.c.—occurred in mining, quarrying and oil wells. Profits _ 
in manufacturing fell 8 p.c., the major declines being in iron and steel, petroleum and coal 
and electrical apparatus and supplies. Certain other manufacturing industries had higher 
earnings, notably foods and beverages, wood and paper products and chemicals. In 
general, the service-connected industries earned somewhat higher profits in 1958. 
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1.—National Income and Gross National Product, 1954-58 
Notr.—Comparable figures for the years 1939, 1944, 1946, 1950 and 1953 are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, 


p. 1122. 
(Millions of dollars) 
Item 1954 1955r 1956F 1957 1958 
Wages, salaries, and supplementary labour income.......... 12,432 13, 223 14, 890 15,996 16, 434 
Military pay.and: allowatices .2.).. fdecsccde ste esaesseedees. 367 394 424 476 491 
Corporation profits before taxes!............ 0. cece eeeeeees 1,963 2,570 2,908 2,547 2,475 
Rent, interest, and miscellaneous investment income...... 1,501 1,684 1,767 1,905 2,026 
_ Accrued net income of farm operators from farm production?. 1,017 1,264 1,450 996 1,157 
Net income of non-farm unincorporated business3........... 1,656 1,791 1,965 2,011 2,119 
Inventory valuation adjustment....................c0eeeeee 86 —189 — 238 —71 —29 
Net National Income at Factor Cost................. 19, 032 20,737 23,5166 235860 24,673 
Indirect taxes less subsidies..................cceceecccceees 2,947 Sean 3, 636 3, 848 3, 858 
Capital consumption allowances and miscellaneous valuation 
RUCLEIS CAMCUDON ne sete yt tearta ches atpocsapemioiaian f eoa cee tee eek 2,905 3, 266 3,642 3,994 3, 923 
PVOSIGUBISOLTOL OL CSUITMATE), «1c fe6 cence dcee se cee ccmet eee: —13 —108 141 71 55 
Gross National Product at Market Prices............ 24,871 27,132 30,585 31,773 32,509 
1 Excludes dividends paid to non-residents. 2 Includes changes in farm inventories. 3 Includes 


net income of independent professional practitioners. 


2.—Gross National Expenditure, 1954-58 
Notr.—Comparable figures for the years 1939, 1944, 1946, 1950 and 1953 are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, p. 1124. 
(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1954 1955° 1956r 1957 1958 
Personal expenditure on consumer goods and services....... 16,175 17,389 18, 833 19,964 21,012 
Government expenditure on goods and services............. 4,461 4,792 5,386 5,738 6,150 
ReAITTeM OXPONCItULe Sti... Jo Noha barn eee bers s vchie cele 8,619 8,758 4,126 4,856 4,632 
Gross fixed capital formation...............0.00..0ece0es 942 1,034 1,260 1,382 1,618 
Business gross fixed capital formation....................-- 4,779 5,210 6,774 7,335 6, 899 
New residential Construction :..4...6..6.5scce.s00csbewecoe 1,287 1,378 1,526 1,409 1,762 
: New non-residential construction.................2000008- 1,671 1,848 2,589 8,108 2,818 
| New machinery and equipment...............0.ceeeeeee 1, 881 1,984 2,659 2,823 2,324 
Value 4 physical change in inventories... (...0.s5essee-es'e —130 311 1,084 210 —424 
Non-farm business inventories...............0.0...0eeeee — 40 133 808 $11 —276 
Farm inventories and grain in commercial channels...... — 90 178 276 —101 —148 
Exports of goods and services............eccceccceeceeecees 5,147 5, 764 6,365 6,394 6, 289 
| Deduct: Imports of goods and services................000: —5,574 | —6,443 —7,715 —7,796 —7,361 
"Residual error of estimate...........0.cc0cceseceeeeeeeeees 13 109 —142 —72 —56 
we 
; Gross National Expenditure at Market Prices....... 24,871 27,132 30,585 31,773 32,509 
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3.—Gross National Expenditure in Constant (1949) Dollars, 1954-58 
Norse.—Comparable figures for the years 1939, 1944, 1946, 1950 and 1953 are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, p. 1124. 
(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1954 1955" 1956" 1957 1958 
Oo a 
Personal expenditure on consumer goods and services....... 13, 650 14, 662 15, 603 15,984 16,403 
Government expenditure on goods and services........--+-. 3,415 3,563 3,794 3, 832 3,977 
Current expenditure..........cceeec eee e cece eee e nee ncceees 2,676 2,767 2,869 2, 866 2,936 
Gross fixed capital formation. .........6.+sseeeeee eee eeee 789 796 925 966 1,042 
Business gross fixed capital formation............-.++++ee+: SPR 3, 962 4,891 5,085 4,686 
New residential construction...........eeeeeee cece e recess 946 1,040 1,110 997 1,219 
New non-residential construction.............eseeseeeeeee 1,272 1,365 1,816 2 107 1,877 
New machinery and equipment............+ssseeeeeeeees 1,505 1,657 1,965 1,981 1,590 
Change in inventories. .........---s+eee sere erect ence eee eees —216 419 955 138 —366 
Non-farm business inventories.........- Cec NO RO cay eeeeTON — 89 184 648 270 —182 
Farm inventories and grain in commercial channels...... —177 285 807 —182 —184 
Exports of goods and services..........+seseeeeeeeeeeeeress 4,616 4,969 5,340 5,360 5, 408 
Deduct: Imports of goods and services.........+.+++++++- —5,013 —5, 742 —6, 662 —6,596 | —6,207 — 
Residual error of estimate.........0.eeeeeeeee cee eeeeeeees 11 87 —110 — 54 — 41 
Gross National Expenditure in Constant (1949) 
DoMaTS ere reo wee years O Nomemicnr sel" 20,186 21,920 23,811 23, 749 23,860 
Index of gross national expenditure (1949=100).............- 123.5 134.1 145.7 145.3 146.0 


4.—Sources of Personal Income, 1954-58 
Nore.—Comparable figures for the years 1939, 1944, 1946, 1950 and 1953 are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, p. 1125. 
(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1954 1955" 1956" 1957 1958 


i 


rr | re | er | | eR 


Wages, salaries and supplementary labour INCOME. eee 12,432 13, 223 14,890 15,996 16, 434 


Deduct: Employer and employee contributions to social 


insurance and government pension funds................ —422 —476 —532 —589 —619 


Military pay and allowances...........sceeeeee esses ee eenes 367 394 424 | 476 491 


Net income received by farm operators from farm production} 1,009 1,200 1,430 1,002 1,161 


Net income of non-farm unincorporated business 


coves eee eo owe 


1, 656 1,791 1,965 2,011 2,119 


Interest, dividends and net rental income of persons 1,719 1,840 1,908 2,013 2,129 


coer eee 


Transfer Payments (excluding interest)— 


From governments. $0... 0 22. ssc crcctas se sees cee cnewes 1,634 157387 1,766 2,079 2, 640 


Charitable contributions from corporations 26 29 34 36 36 


eee eee rere er ecee 


Totals, Personal Income... .............eeeeeeeeeeee: 18,421 19,738 21,885 23,024 24,391 
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PERSONAL INCOME, 1952-58 
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5.—Disposition of Personal Income, 1954-58 
Nore.—Comparable figures for the years 1939, 1944, 1946, 1950 and 1953 are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, 
. 1125. 
, (Millions of dollars) 


Item 1954 1955" 1956" 1957 1958 
jee ne eee ee ieee eee ee Se ariptis asa ae. oe 
Personal Direct Taxes— 

Tncomeé taxeas eer sos a eceieneel: cheveeers aiaict hate ayeteeieoreyos 1,296 1,297 1,496 1,693 es: 
Siiecesasiom GuUtIeSis +s sarees Goes se ets inie se seeinaie nasien 78 127 146 126 126 
Miscellaneous taxes... 0..cc2o. -ccteice rc ects scien io loosen 63 75 90 98 112 
Purchases of goods and ServiceS........--+s+seee ener ences 16,175 17,389 18, 833 19,964 21,012 
Personal net SAVINGS........ ccc cece cece eee eee e eee e eens 809 850 1,320 1,148 1,588 
Totals, Personal Income............--.+-+++esee+ 18,421 19,738 21,885 23, 024 24,391 
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6.—Personal Expenditure on Consumer Goods and Services, 1954-58 
Nore.—Comparable figures for the years 1939, 1944, 1946, 1950 and 1953 are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, 


p. 1126. 
(Millions of dollars) 
Sennen eee ———— aa iia: 
Item 1954 1955° 1956" 1957 1958 

Le eee 
POO See ns te hee ys oes ees sl oro ee vay read ee een ener 4,030 4, 236 4,571 4,920 5, 167 
Tobacco and alcoholic beverages.........-..0eeeee eee ee eees 1,114 1,181 1,278 1,370 1,424 
Clothing and personal furnishings. .........----+-++s+eeeees 1,826 1,900 2,037 2,099 2,159 
Shelter BR rao rk cre eho oer arcs one ear ek SUK Reese etn ated Mer ste) Mase oiel chee 2,192 2,454 2,621 2,871 3,090 
Household operation... 22... 000000 ese eee tee ee eae eee eee es 2,104 2.272 2,509 2,585 2,704 
"TransporbaviON sar ec pes btnrgemet hee ee obs Flee Me ole fe mth ia se 1,800 2,023 2,201 2,339 2,444 
Personal and medical care and death expenses.........-..-- 1,091 1,166 1,316 1,430 1,526 
WMiscellanOOus!. ac. oe etic oiese tartare = osteo nree Sepe s oeeterer ae 2,018 2,157 2,290 2,350 2,498 

To talsner ers oe ee eR eee ete eele rents 16,175 17,389 18,833 19, 964 21,012 
Durable 200d8 : .. ois iese cee sic ssn e ment Meme ety yes oe oie 1,970 2,245 2,431 2,431 2,499 
Non-durable goods. Saw cass sais dmats Heme Welds leliole Th es ot 8,373 9,065 9,736 10,357 10, 860 
Sor VICES. bass croix sese tre os we als BEDS Oe Ls ay oR ne os 5, 832 6,079 6, 666 7,176 7, 653 


ee 


”Y.—Federal, Provincial and Municipal Government Revenue and Expenditure, 1954-58 
ee eens figures for the years 1939, 1944, 1946, 1950 and 1953 are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, 
Dp. : 
(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1954 1955r 1956r 1957 1958 
i ey ee een eS ee 
Revenue 

Direct Taxes: Persons— 

fbr (aeie kc Cs Bot oon ionen Gud tan ota. oc Bolen on OuK 1, 296 1, 297 1,496 1,693 1,553 

ST GGOSSIOM: Cl UE1 OS ainra ersvnensece at ay cloeeeneb topstories are srrtsds ce) h-hh: 78 127 146 126 126 

Miscellaneous taxesen to came ee ena ecieiiccms wekcbotee crite 63 75 90 98 112 
Direct taxes: Corporations. ........ 66. c eee eee eee eee eee nee 1,082 1,272 1,413 1,326 1, 280 
Withholding taxes.;...4. 20 heensicineeies esate te ee ns oe ote oc 58 67 69 83 48 
Indirect taxes sc-c cetera rere clothe ore ee tote theta ne tl tox 3,033 3,019 3,759 3, 964 3,998 
Investment Income— 

Tnteresta ees AED SERGE Tea ore rede 237 238 258 294 340 

Profits of government business enterprises............--+- 450 515 576 571 606 


Employer and employee contributions to social insurance 
and government pension funds.............--++esseee sees 422 476 532 589 619 


Totals, Revenue..............-:..ceceeee ee eeeeees 6,719 7,386 8,339 8,744 8, 682 


—- 


CORPORATION PROFITS, 1950-58 


MILLION DOLLARS 
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PROFITS AFTER TAXES 
ALL INDUSTRIES 
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7.—Federal, Provincial and Municipal Government Revenue and Expenditure, 
1954-58—concluded 


Item 1954 1955° 1956" 1957 1958 
Expenditure 
Purchase of goods and services............0.eeeeeeeeeeeeees 4,461 4,792 5,386 5, 738 6, 150 
Transfer Payments— 
ec eee ee een nk ANE lr eociCn icine Gramma Crea Gc 669 669 714 741 787 
Other tctech co rote cred eeee en ia ee Seee eerie tee es telisaeas 1, 634 1,737 1,766 2,079 2,640 
SLD SUCIOS Site ae arse rie as stare ois ie te eee Rete Sool etatare deena 86 82 123 116 140 
Surplus or deficit (on transactions relating to the National 
IN SOI iin AB Bois nerd Beit. bo COCR NTO DOOD OREO OOO MEO e waok —131 106 350 70 —1,035 
Totals, Expenditure. ..................--++-+20:- 6,719 75386 8,339 8,744 8, 682 


8.—Analysis of Corporation Profits, 1954-58 
Nore.—Comparable figures for the years 1939, 1944, 1946, 1950 and 1953 are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, p. 1127. 
(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1954 1955° 1956" 1957 1958 
Corporation profits before taxes............0cseeeeeeeeeeees 1,963 2,570 2,908 2,547 2,475 
Dividends paid to non-residents.............00+seeeeeee eee 327 395 437 480 455 
Corporation profits including dividends paid to non-residents| 2,290 2,965 3,345 3,027 2,930 
Deduct: Corporation income tax liabilities..............-. —1,082 —1,272 —1,413 —1,326 —1,280 
Excess of tax liabilities over collections................- —94 163 40 —225 —653 
Tax. COlleChiONS + Serres eee eee eis er ai aier 1,176 La LOg Ou: 1,561 Thess 
Corporation profits after taxeS...........seccseeee eres eres 1,208 1,693 1,932 1,701 1,650 
Deduct: Dividends paid to non-residents. ............-46- —327 —395 —437 — 480 —455 
Corporation profits retained in Canada.............-+-+4-+- 881 1,298 1,495 GPR 1,195 
Deduct: Dividends paid to Canadian persons...........-. —284 —307 —330 —315 —310 
Deduct: Charitable contributions from corporations....... — 26 — 29 — 34 — 36 — 36 
Undistributed Corporation Profits................ 571 962 1,131 870 849 


9.—Corporation Profits before Taxes (including Dividends Paid to Non-residents), 
by Industry, 1956-58 


Nore.—Comparable figures for the years 1954 and 1955 are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, p. 1127. 
(Millions of dollars) 


Industry 1956 1957 1958 Industry 1956° 1957 1958 
Asriculture ge enero as Electric power, gas and water 
FGxestiye tit d ck noe ae 16 4 — Utilitiesaes; bn Seek eee 60 63 69 
Fishing and trapping......... Wholesale trade............. 295 267 251 
Mining, quarrying and oil Retail trades eee ee 213 205 218 

Well Steed Aenea stone aoe 382 329 259 Finance, insurance and real 

Manufacturing sos. cee oner 1,646 1,474 1,360 estatect at. oe tt...cre cite sor 318 275 327 
Gonstructioneen see ae oer 106 129 151 SernviGeic uni eet aeons 69 76 76 
‘Eransportation seers ee 177 148 160 
Storage cswisratec waarmee oe 15 10 10 


Communications............. 48 47 49 Totalssacck io. OR te 3,345 3,027 2,930 
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Section 2.—Canada’s International Investment Position* 


Canada is by far the world’s largest importer of private long-term capital, and the 
tremendous capital formation which has been a feature of the 1950’s has been associated 
with an unprecedented growth in the country’s external liabilities. These investments 
have contributed to a rapid rate of growth in the Canadian economy, particularly in the 
exploitation of natural resources, and have added significantly to Canadian production, 
employment and income. At the same time they have added substantially to the burden 
of Canada’s external debt and to the proportion of Canadian industry controlled by non- 
residents. 

Canada’s gross external liabilities other than short-term commercial indebtedness 
amounted to $18,500,000,000 at the end of 1957. (Short-term commercial debts at that 
time were of the order of $1,000,000,000.) By the end of 1958 the total of these liabilities 
had risen by at least $1,000,000,000. Non-resident-owned long-term investments in 


- Canada by the end of 1957 had reached a book value of $17,100,000,000, having more than 


doubled in the eight years since 1949, and the part of these investments in establishments 
controlled outside Canada totalled $9,800,000,000. ‘These foreign direct investments 
have been growing even more rapidly than the total and have more than doubled in the 
six years since 1951. Increases in other Canadian equities, although smaller, have also 
been substantial and there have been more moderate increases in foreign holdings of 
Canadian bonds and debentures. 


Investments of non-resident capital have been closely related to the high rate of 
erowth in Canada. Large development projects have been initiated and financed by 
investors from other countries and the growth effects from this investment have, in turn, 
led to Canadian borrowing in capital markets outside of Canada. While capital inflows 
have been the principal source of the increased indebtedness abroad, another substantial 
contributor has been the earnings from non-resident-controlled branches and subsidiaries 
which were retained in Canada. New resource industries depending to a large extent on 
non-resident financing include all branches of the petroleum industry, iron ore and other 
mining, aluminum, nickel, pulp and paper, and chemical industries. In addition, secondary 
industry has also benefited from non-resident investment. 


Canada’s gross external assets (other than short-term commercial receivables) totalled 
about $7,600,000,000 at the end of 1957 and have increased moderately since that time. 
(Short-term commercial receivables at the end of 1957 were around $500,000,000. ) 
Government-owned assets made up a substantial part of the total. Taking into account 
short-term commercial balances, Canada’s net balance of international indebtedness at 
the end of 1957 is estimated to have been $11,500,000,000, and to have grown by more 
than $1,000,000,000 in 1958. At this level it is well over twice the figure for 1953 and 
three times the figure for 1949. 


Foreign Investments in Canada.—Dependence upon external sources of capital 
for financing in earlier periods of heavy investment activity has been characteristic of 
Canadian development. During the exceptional growth period that occurred before 
World War I the rate of increase in non-resident investment was very high and dependency 
upon external sources of capital was greater than in later periods. Total non-resident 
investments in Canada increased from an estimated $1,232,000,000 in 1900 to $3,837,000,000 
by 1914, mainly in the form of bonded debt for railway and other expansion guaranteed 
by the Canadian Government. This was the period when the principal external source 
of capital was London, and by 1914 British investments in Canada, estimated at 
$2,778,000,000, were at about their highest level. By the same date, United States 
investments, although they had been increasing rapidly, had only about one-third of the 
value of British-owned investments. 


* Prepared in the Balance of Payments Section, International Trade Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
A more extended review appears in DBS report Canada’s International Investment Position, 1926 to 1954 and more 
recent statistics in the annual report The Canadian Balance of International Payments and I nternational Investment 
Position for each of the years 1955, 1956 and 1957. 
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During the first part of the inter-war period the United States became the principal 
source of external capital, and by 1926 the United States-owned portion of Canada’s — 
international debt exceeded that owned in the United Kingdom which had not increased 
since 1914. Growth in United States investments in Canada continued for some years 
but was interrupted in the 1930’s when the total was reduced by repatriations of securities 
and other withdrawals of capital. Increases began again in the 1940’s and by the end of 
World War II, United States investments of $4,990,000,000 compared with British invest- — 


fae 


ments of $1,750,000,000. The latter had been reduced by wartime repatriation measures — 


and the proceeds were used in financing British expenditures in Canada. Following the 


War, up to 1948, some further declines occurred in British investments in Canada but — 


since then they have increased. 


United States investments have risen each year since the end of the Second World — 
War, particularly since 1947 when the period of intense activity in the petroleum industry 
got under way following new discoveries. More than half the growth in United States 


investment in Canada has occurred since 1950. At $12,900,000,000, United States — 


investments in 1957 continued to represent more than three-quarters of all non-resident 


investments in Canada and also made up a similar ratio of the increase since 1950. The 


main rise occurred in direct investments in companies controlled in the United States, 
which are prominent in many branches of Canadian industry. By 1957 these had increased 
to two and one-half times their value in 1950. In the same period portfolio investments in 
Canada owned in the United States rose by about one-half. A considerable part of this 
latter rise occurred in 1956 and 1957 when large sales of new issues of securities were made. 
in that country. 


British investments in Canada totalled $2,915,000,000 by the end of 1957, having 
during the year overtaken in value the levels reached at the end of the First World War 
and again in the early 1930’s. But these investments accounted for only 17 p.c. of the 
total non-resident investments in Canada compared with 36 p.c. at the end of 1939 before 
most of the wartime repatriations. The rise in British investments in Canada from the 
low point in 1948 was more than $1,300,000,000 up to 1957, particularly concentrated in 
direct investments which have nearly tripled since then and which now represent a much 
larger portion of the total than in the prewar period. In absolute terms, this rise in total 
British investments in Canada is more than the rise in investments by all other overseas 
countries in the same period, although the rate of increase has been lower. 


Investments of countries other than the United States and the United Kingdom 
reached a record total of $1,285,000,000 at the end of 1957. Being well over three times 
the corresponding 1950 figure, this represents a much higher rate of increase than has 
occurred in either United States or British investments and large increases have taken place 
in portfolio holdings of securities as well as in direct investments. At 7 p.c. of the total, 
this group of countries, mostly in Western Europe, makes up a larger portion of total 
investments than ever before. About 90 p.c. of the direct investments, which totalled 
$325,000,000 in 1955, also came from Western Europe; more than one-third was of Belgian 
origin with French and Swiss making up the next largest groups. Since then, German 
direct investments have risen significantly. 


The degree of dependence upon non-resident capital for financing Canadian investment 


has been relatively much less in the postwar period than in the earlier periods of exceptional - 
expansion, even though the rise in non-resident investments has been so great. Thus, 
from 1950 to 1955 the net use of foreign resources amounted to about one-fifth of net 
capital formation in Canada, and direct foreign financing amounted to about one-third. 
But in 1956 and 1957 when these ratios had increased considerably to about one-third and 
two-fifths, respectively, they were still less than the corresponding ratios in the short 
period 1929 to 1930 when inter-war investment activity was at its highest point. In that 
period more than one-half of net capital formation was financed from outside of Canada, 
and in the period of heavy investment before World War I an even larger ratio of invest-— 


bf 
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ment was financed by external capital. In considering these changes it should be noted 
that for a decade and a half, between 1934 and 1949, Canada was a net exporter of capital 
and that Canadian assets abroad have been rising over a long period. 


It should also be noted that the above ratios relate to the place of non-resident invest- 
ments in all spheres of development including those where Canadian sources of financing 
predominate such as in merchandising, agriculture, housing, public utilities, and other 
forms of social capital. Thus non-resident financing of industry and mining has been 
much higher than the over-all ratios indicate, and has provided the major portion of the 
capital investment in this field in the period since 1948. The most comprehensive calcula- 
tion of the ratios of non-resident ownership in Canadian manufacturing, mining and 
petroleum is for the year 1955 and it should be noted that subsequent changes are likely 
to have increased non-resident ownership even more. In that year the Canadian manu- 
facturing industry was 49 p.c. owned by non-residents but capital subject to foreign 
control was 57 p.c. when petroleum refining is included. These proportions compared 
with 45 p.c. and 48 p.c., respectively, as recently as at the end of 1951. In the broad field 
of mining, smelting and petroleum exploration and development companies, non-resident 
ownership and control each amounted to 62 p.c. and 66 p.c., respectively, at the end of 1955 
whereas at the end of 1951 non-resident ownership and contro] had amounted to 51 p.c. 
and 53 p.c. respectively. However, resident-owned Canadian capital continued to play 
a leading role in the financing of such areas of business as merchandising, railways and other 
public utilities. Hence non-resident ownership in the broad area of business, including 
industry, mining, merchandising and railways and utilities as a whole, remained just 
under one-third for a period of some years up to 1955 (the last year for which the calculation 
has been made). But, in the same years, companies subject to non-resident control 
increased to some extent their share of the total even in this broad area of business, a 
trend also evident in many subdivisions of the manufacturing and extractive industries. 


The same type of analysis has been applied to investments in the petroleum industry 
including exploration and development, refining, merchandising, pipelines and other 
transportation. This industry has been the largest single recipient of capital inflows 
in the postwar period, accounting directly for more than one-half of the net inflow of 
United States capital for direct investment in Canada. By the end of 1955, investments 
in Canadian petroleum concerns controlled in the United States made up 74 p.c. of the 
total, having increased sharply from.the previous year. Another 6 p.c. of the investment 
was controlled in overseas countries. Investments owned in the United States and over- 
seas were 59 p.c. and 5 p.c., respectively, of the total. 


Another basis of judging the place of foreign-controlled business in Canadian industry 
is provided by a special study of production and employment in the larger Canadian 
manufacturing establishments controlled in the United States. Such establishments 
having an investment of $1,000,000 or more accounted for about 30 p.c. of Canadian 
manufacturing production in 1953 and 21 p.c. of employment in that field. These ratios 
in non-resident-controlled plants were considerably higher than in 1946—the previous 
year for which a study of this kind was made. 


In some industries the proportions of production and employment in plants controlled 
in the United States were much higher than this. Automobiles, for example, are mainly 
produced in United States-controlled plants, but this is exceptional. Among other industries 
where well over one-half of the production is in United States-controlled firms are the 
smelting and refining of non-ferrous metals, petroleum refining, rubber products, and 
motor-vehicle parts. In several major industries like electrical apparatus and supplies 
and non-ferrous metal products the distribution of control between Canadian and United 
States-controlled companies is more evenly divided. In other industries the non-resident 


share is large although less than one-half the total. These include pulp and paper, other 
| paper products, chemicals, medicinal and pharmaceutical products, sheet-metal products, 
| and certain branches of the machinery industry. 
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There are, however, many industries where the largest part of production has been 
in Canadian-controlled plants. Prominent among these are such important branches 
of industry as primary iron and steel, and some other subdivisions of the iron and steel 
industry, textiles, clothing, and divisions of the foods and beverages industry, such as 
bakery products, beverages, and dairy products. But even in some of these industries 
changes in ownership and control have been occurring in recent years. 


10.—Estimate of the Canadian Balance of International Indebtedness, as at Dec. 31, 1939-57 


Notre.—Totals are rounded and may not represent the sum of their components. They are exclusive of short- 
term commercial indebtedness and blocked currencies. 


(Billions of dollars) 


Item 


a 


Canadian Liabilities (Foreign Capital 
Invested in Canada)— 


Direct investments. sees see else - Chats 
Government and municipal bonds........ 1.9 
Other portfolio investments............-- ell 
Miscellaneous investments..............- 0.8 


Totals, Non-resident Long-Term In- 
Vestiment 1m Canadas ae. eset eels 


Equity of non-residents in Canadian assets 


TB Re oaks eee on nes Canc omen pn aare ¢ 


14.8 


= 


Tniteak scat estan cortices txt nike eae 
Wnttedsiinedomeecn nt. eee eee tere 
Other countries, IMF and IBRD........ 


ebro 
bo Ot 


Canadian Assets (Canadian Capital 
Invested Abroad)— 
DirechinVestimentss reece 
Portfolio investments.........--.....-0-- 
Government of Canada loans and ad- 
NATICES Sc PE, See AE ee eee 
Government of Canada subscriptions to 
TMB and iB RID See ee. teen 


— 
pemeics 


Totals, Canadian Long-Term Invest- 
AMEN tS eA DLOa dase ae rete tera 
Government of Canada holdings of gold 
and foreign exchange...............--- 
Other Canadian short-term assets abroad 


Gross “ASSetSs-2.- seo oe eee 
Government of Canada holdings of gold 

and foreign exchange..............+--- 
United Statesla seen sre tit. ett ene tele 
iUnitedsKimed omleee reece oie trie tt 
Other countries, IMF and IBRD........ 


| | | | | 


Canadian Net International Indebted- 
ness—Net Liabilities................. 
Government of Canada holdings of gold 
and foreign exchange.....,......-:---- 
United Stateslwees. wate oe anlar eterna 
UGhorkeeveh LeGhargelerW Aces 5anacna kno eootce 
Other countries, IMF and IBRD........ 


1 Exclusive of Government of Canada holdings of gold and foreign exchange. 
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11.— Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, by Type of Investment, as at Dec. 31, 1930-56 
(Millions of dollars) 


Type of Investment 1930 1945 1951 1953 1954r 1955 1956 
Government Securities— 
Moderates. 4 Oer SII Sere Te. 682 726 1,013 744 659 529 502 
MBO VIDOR ener Fe ee Hes Xe che 592 624 771 930 964 888 1,081 
NIICIDAL teers ee ee rene ae 432 312 319 413 433 451 551 
Totals, Government Securities. .. 1,706 1, 662 2,103 2,087 2,056 1,868 2,134 
Public Utilities— 
RAILWAYS MOREL SEL te Pees. 2,244 1,599 1,436 1,424 1,428 1,364 1,425 
Other (excluding pipelines)......... 634 493 524 559 570 575 629 
Hotalss bib lic wUtuities wc. ere 2,878 2,092 1,960 1,983 1,998 1,939 2,054 


Manufacturing (excluding petroleum 


OLMIN GD) ore Gite eh ier evar 5 8 1,459 1,723 2715 3,431 Saael 4,026 4,566 
Petroleum and natural gas............ 150 157 693 1,252 1,488 1, 854 2,257 
Other mining and smelting........... 311 359 586 823 981 1G 1,332 
IMerchandisinge.... sts. .f8 SN. 190 220 377 493 571 616 691 
Financial institutions................. 543 525 595 774 1,014 1,229 1,495 
Gtner-CNntverprises: 6s. le esol eee 82 70 120 151 154 Ve 206 
Miscellaneous investments............ 295 284 328 4671 561 641 821 

Totals, Investment............. 7,614 7,092 9,477 11,461 12,544 13,471 15,556 
MUNG OCS tA LOS Ses see ce cs cacaie ge deta 4,660 4,990 7,259 8,870 9, 664 10, 280 11,785 
United: Kingdom: 750.20. Via 2,766 1,750 1,778 2,008 Pll 2,349 2,661 
ROE NO COUNTIES sate snes Sieiscats ote evccene 188 302 440 583 703 842 1,110 

i New series. 2 Includes some investments held for residents of other countries. 


12.—Foreign Capital Invested in Canada by Type of Investment, classified by 
Estimated Distribution of Ownership, as at Dec. 31, 1956 


Notre.—Common and preferred stocks are at book values as shown in the-balance sheets of the issuing com- 
panies; bonds and debentures are valued at par; and liabilities in foreign currencies are converted into Canadian 
dollars at par of exchange. 


Estimated Distribution Total 
of Ownership Invest- 
Type of Investment a ments 
United United Other of Non- 
States! Kingdom! | Countries residents 
‘ $000,000 $000,000 $000,000 $000,000 
Government Securities— 
Hotere tHe eee 9O% wakes ACT, .. aeRRiey, Rees deat JR. et 340 72 90 502 
ero VANClalie cee no Gees eis RR. SA: ean te: 1,021 45 15 1,081 
IVINS of loan Se ey ete cae ne es ERR a OER ee 510 35 6 551 
Totals, Government Securities................... 1,871 152 161] 2,134 
Public Utilities— 
| ESL UAVS wee Soe. oes ie she eae Tine Ae a siark ep oe emus t 535 765 125 1,425 
Oper: (excluding pipelines) ). ic.c... Bi... 6es BRS andes wes cas 461 97 71 629 
| ota ls bau lie Utilities ror prnateatevoryccwe doves hrs 996 862 196 2,054 
| 
Manufacturing (excluding petroleum refining).................. 3, 600 817 149 4,566 
RrepeOlOUMEANGEN A GUIALCASY, ...)k otic. o ode o che sieve knees ou vs 2,045 72 140 2.257 
Manonsninanotand sIneltingy ows. sins a. cabs snlew ee owcteee sec atts felss 117 82 1,332 
Vert ieto Dee 2 Se dane, ike ae ae, Oe a 2, a 505 158 28 691 
UPAR LIEG TEU STEIS CUE UL ULOMS Bao cso rhairasnresti os ere oes anotelsvsianctenss Sa quan Hielaywrs 991 286 218 1,495 
seue TION LOPDEISES* 0.3. hats ke FAM hea cls BER oe ddoc deans 169 29 8 206 
MeCPLANOOUS ID VESLIIONES .. 222. fous einige woes polos was does vee oe 475 168 178 821 
Motals; INVeESOMeNtES es oc ccinc ution ooo asta 11,785 2,661 1,110 15,556 


1 Includes some investments held for residents of other countries. 
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Canadian Assets Abroad.—While there has been a great growth in non-resident 
investment in Canada and in the balance of indebtedness to other countries, it will be 
noted that Canadian assets abroad, shown in Tables 13 and 14, have continued to rise in 
value each year. These now represent a larger proportion of liabilities abroad than was. 
the case before World War II, but most of the increase since then has been in government- 
owned assets such as the official reserves and the loans by the Canadian Government to 
other governments which were extended during the War and early postwar years. In 
1956 the government credits outstanding had a value of $1,565,000,000 while official 
holdings of exchange amounted to $1,866,000,000 in terms of Canadian dollars. Other 
official Canadian assets include Canada’s subscriptions to the capital of the International 
Bank, the International Finance Corporation and the International Monetary Fund 
which, by March 1957, amounted to $70,900,000, $3,500,000, and $290,900,000 respec- 
tively. 


The portion of the assets in private investments, particularly in the form of direct 
investments abroad by Canadian companies, is still small in relation to the corresponding 
non-resident stake in equities in Canada. Private long-term investments abroad by 
Canadians in 1956 were made up of direct investments of $1,903,000,000 and portfolio 
investments of $998,000,000. More than two-thirds of the privately owned investments 
were located in the United States. Direct investments in that country by Canadian 
businesses have been growing particularly rapidly and are mainly in the beverage, farm 
implement and chemical industries and in railways. 


Private investments in overseas countries are widely distributed. About one-half of 
the total in 1956 were located in Commonwealth countries, with somewhat less in the 
United Kingdom than in the remainder of the Commonwealth. Most of the direct invest- 
ments in the United Kingdom were in industry, while in other Commonwealth countries 
there were investments in mining and petroleum as well as in industry. In foreign overseas 
countries the largest part is in the countries of Latin America made up mainly of holdings 
in public utilities. 


13.—Canadian Assets Abroad, 1939, 1948 and 1954-56 


Nore.—Excludes investments of insurance companies and banks, Canada’s subscriptions to international 
financial institutions and short-term assets, other than official holdings of gold and foreign exchange. Holdings of 
stocks are at book values as shown in the books of issuing companies; holdings of bonds are shown at par values. 
Foreign currencies are converted into Canadian dollars at current market rates. The series for portfolio investment 
was reconstructed in 1952 and is not strictly comparable with preceding years. 


(Millions of dollars) 
DN ———————————————————— eee nnn EL 
Assets 1939 1948 1954 1955" 1956 
bee oe BE ee 
Direct investments in businesses outside Canada........... 671 788 1,628 1,749 1,903 
Portfolio holdings of foreign securities........+..+.seeeeeees 719 605 926 993 998 
Governmenticreditsserete coat eee ecinetiens fone ye teen 31 1,878 1,705 1,635 1,565 
Official balances abroad and gold...............eee eee eeeee 459 1,006 1,888 1,908 1,866 


| ae | a | | ES 


TE GUBIG rinse ace 6 cove aay ps ee win paper a ei ae s 1,880 4,277 6,147 6,285 6,332 
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14.—\Canadian Assets Abroad by Location of Investment, as at Dec. 31, 1956 
Nortr.—See headnote to Table 13. 


Official 
. Govern- Z 
: Direct BSA ment ae ae Total 
Location of Investment Invest- Credits Terctiance Invest- 
ments & ments 

Stocks Bonds Bonds Total 
$’000, 000 $’000, 000 $’000, 000 $7000, 000 $’000, 000 $’000, 000 
Hinited mtates fe fit... betel eee 1,407 551 84 — 799 2,841 
MnIved) Kingdom << <6 605.0% ede iets os 139 32 16 1,157 8 1,352 
Other Commonwealth countries..... 191 r 21 — _ 219 
Other foreign countries.............. 166 185 102 408 _— 861 
Official gold holdings............... —_ —_ —_— — 1,059 1,059 
Totals La. 1,903 7745 223 1,565 1,866 6,332 
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Norre.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found facing 
p. 1 of this volume. 


PART I.—CURRENCY AND BANKING* 


A historical sketch of currency and banking in Canada appears in the 1938 Year 
Book, pp. 900-905. 


Section 1.—The Bank of Canada 


The Bank of Canada was incorporated under the Bank of Canada Act 1934 and 
commenced operations on Mar. 11, 1935. 


The Bank of Canada is Canada’s central bank and as such its main function is to 
regulate the total volume of money and credit. The normal way in which this function 
is performed is through changes in the cash reserves of the chartered banks. Each char- 
tered bank is required by the Bank Act to maintain, on the average during each calendar 
month, an amount of cash reserves, in the form of Bank of Canada notes and deposits 
with the Bank of Canada, equal to not less than 8 p.c. of its Canadian dollar deposit 
liabilities. (Prior to July 1, 1954, each chartered bank was required to maintain at all 
times, cash reserves equal to not less than 5 p.c. of its Canadian dollar deposit liabilities; in 
practice the chartered banks normally attempted to maintain a ratio of about 10 p.c.) 
An increase in cash reserves encourages banks to expand their assets (mainly by purchasing 
securities and making loans), with a resultant similar increase in their deposit liabilities; 
a decrease in cash reserves tends to discourage expansion and may result in some contrac- 
tion. Therefore, by taking steps to alter the volume of cash reserves available to the 
chartered banks, the Bank of Canada is able to influence the total of chartered bank 
assets and the total of their Canadian dollar deposit liabilities. The deposit liabilities of 
the banks, except for those payable to the Government, are of course assets of the general 
public and, together with currency, comprise their most liquid assets. (See Table 6, p. 1108, 
for Canadian dollar currency and bank deposits held by the general public.) 


Open market operations in Government of Canada securities constitute the chief 
means by which the Bank of Canada influences the volume of chartered bank reserves. 
When the Bank of Canada purchases a security it issues a cheque in settlement which, 
after it is cashed at, or deposited with, a chartered bank by the recipient, is in turn deposited 


: a Maren where otherwise indicated, this material has been revised by the Research Department of the Bank 
of Canada. 
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by that chartered bank in its account with the Bank of Canada, thereby increasing its 
cash reserves. Conversely, when the Bank of Canada sells a security the cheque which 
it receives in payment is charged against the account of the chartered bank on which it is 
drawn, thus decreasing that bank’s cash reserves. Increases or decreases in other assets 
and liabilities of the Bank of Canada also have an effect on the chartered banks’ cash 
reserves. For example, an increase in the amount of Bank of Canada notes held by the 
general public tends to reduce the banks’ cash reserves. 


The powers of the Bank are set forth in the Bank of Canada Act 1934 (R.8.C. 1952, 
¢. 13), revisions in which were made in 1936, 1938 and 1954. Some of these powers are 
outlined below. 


The Bank of Canada may vary the minimum cash reserve requirement of the char- 
tered banks between 8 p.c. and 12 p.c. of their Canadian dollar deposit liabilities, provided 
that the chartered banks are given a minimum notice period of one month before each 
increase becomes effective and that any increase is not more than 1 p.c. during any one 
month. When this legislation became effective on June 1, 1954, the initial requirement 
was 8 p.c. and it has since remained at that level. 


The Bank may make loans or advances for periods not exceeding six months to char- 
tered banks, or to banks to which the Quebec Savings Bank Act applies, on the pledge 
or hypothecation of certain classes of securities. Loans or advances on the pledge or 
hypothecation of readily marketable securities issued or guaranteed by Canada or any 
province may be made to the Government of Canada or the government of any province 
for periods not exceeding six months. Other loans may be made to the Government of 
Canada or the government of any province in amounts not exceeding a fixed proportion 
of such government’s revenue; such loans must be repaid before the end of the first quarter 
after the end of the fiscal year of the borrower. 


The Bank of Canada is required to make public at all times the minimum rate at 
which it is prepared to make loans or advances. This rate, known as the Bank Rate, 
stood at 2 p.c. per annum from Oct. 17, 1950, to Feb. 14, 1955, when it was reduced to 
13 p.c. It was raised to 2 p.c. on Aug. 5, 1955, to 2% p.c. on Oct. 12, 1955, to 2% p.c. on 
Nov. 18, 1955, to 3 p.c. on Apr. 4, 1956, to 33 p.c. on Aug. 10, 1956, and to 33 p.c. on Oct. 17, 
1956. Effective Nov. 1, 1956, the Bank of Canada announced that henceforth until 
further notice the Bank Rate would be established weekly at a fixed margin of ¢ of 1 p.c. 
above the latest weekly average tender rate for 91-day treasury bills. The Bank Rate 
rose from 3.92 p.c. at the end of 1956 to a high of 4.33 p.c. in August 1957, declined to a 
low of 1.12 p.c. in July 1958, and rose again to 3.74 p.c. at the close of 1958. 


The Bank has the sole right to issue paper money for circulation in Canada. Details 
regarding the note issue are given on p. 1106. 


The Bank acts as the fiscal agent for the Government of Canada in the payment of 
interest and principal and generally in respect of the management of the public debt of 
Canada. 


The Bank may buy and sell securities issued or guaranteed by Canada or any province, 
short-term securities issued by the United Kingdom, treasury bills or other obligations 
of the United States, and certain classes of short-term commercial paper. The Bank is 
authorized by the Industrial Development Bank Act to purchase bonds and debentures 
issued by the Industrial Development Bank. The Bank may buy and sell gold, silver, 
nickel and bronze coin, and gold and silver bullion, and may also deal in foreign exchange. 
The Bank may accept deposits that do not bear interest from the Government of Canada, 
the government of any province, any chartered bank or any bank to which the Quebec 
Savings Bank Act applies. The Bank does not accept deposits from individuals and does 
not compete with the chartered banks in commercial banking fields. 


Sect. 23 of the Bank of Canada Act provides that the Bank shall maintain a reserve 
of gold equal to not less than 25 p.c. of its outstanding notes and deposit liabilities. This 
requirement was suspended in 1940 when, under the terms of the Exchange Fund Order, 
the Bank’s gold holdings were transferred to the Exchange Fund Account to forn 
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Canada’s official gold and United States dollar reserves. The Currency, Mint and Exchange 
Fund Act passed in 1952 provides that, notwithstanding Sect. 23 of the Bank of Canada 
Act, the Bank of Canada is not required to maintain a minimum or fixed ratio of gold or 
foreign exchange to its liabilities unless the Governor in Council otherwise prescribes. 

The Bank is under the management of a Board of Directors composed of a Governor, 
a Deputy Governor and twelve Directors. The Governor and Deputy Governor are 
appointed for terms of seven years each by the Directors, with the approval of the 
Governor General in Council. The Directors are appointed by the Minister of Finance, 
with the approval of the Governor General in Council, for terms of three years each. 
The Deputy Minister of Finance is a member of the Board but does not have the right to 
vote. There is an Executive Committee of the Board composed of the Governor, the 
Deputy Governor, one Director and the Deputy Minister of Finance (who is without a 
vote) which has the same powers as the Board except that its every decision must be 
submitted to the Board at its next meeting. In addition to the Deputy Governor who 
is a member of the Board, there may be one or more Deputy.Governors appointed by the 
Board of Directors to perform such duties as are assigned by the Board. 


The Governor is the chief executive officer of the Bank and Chairman of the Board — 


of Directors. ‘The Governor has the power to veto any action or decision of the Board 
of Directors or of the Executive Committee but such veto is subject to confirmation 
or disallowance by the Governor General in Council. In the absence of the Governor, 
the Deputy Governor, who is a member of the Board, exercises all the powers and functions 
of the Governor. 


The capital of the Bank is $5,000,000 and is held entirely by the Minister of Finance. 


The Bank of Canada Act as amended in 1954 provides that each year 20 p.c. of the Bank’s 
annual profits (after provision for depreciation in assets, pension funds and such matters) 
shall be allocated to the Rest Fund until the Rest Fund reaches an amount five times the 
paid-up capital of the Bank and the remainder shall be paid to the Receiver General and 
placed to the credit of the Consolidated Revenue Fund. At the end of 1957, the Rest 
Fund of the Bank reached its maximum of $25,000,000 so that, since that date, the whole 
of the Bank’s profits have been transferred to the Receiver General. 

The head office of the Bank is at Ottawa. It has agencies at Halifax, Saint John, 
Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, Calgary and Vancouver and is represented 
in St. John’s and Charlottetown. ‘The agencies are chiefly concerned with the functions 
of the Bank as fiscal agent for the Government of Canada and with the issue and redemption 
of currency. The Industrial Development Bank, which is described on the following 
page, is a subsidiary of the Bank of Canada. 

The Bank of Canada Act requires that statements of the assets and liabilities of the 
Bank on each Wednesday and the last day of each month be published in the Canada 
Gazette. A summary of the statement as at Dec. 31, 1956-58, appears in Table 1. 


1.—Assets and Liabilities of the Bank of Canada, as at Bee. 31, 1956-58 


Item 1956 1957 1958 

‘Agsets $’000, 000 $’000, 000 $’000, 000 

IMormerteash(ercelieepi clan nits 5 Why AMMAR EG MEAD Gana oT dhbid cbubopsaehdon tate 61.0 63.6 55.3 

Advances to chartered and savings banks...............0.0+eeeeeee- _ ~ 2.0 

Investments— 

PT reasiry DUM Ol Canad acu scccdee seeds tee velo te cease a pegs oe 505.2 467.1 35.9 
Other securities issued or guaranteed by Canada maturing within 

D ORT Ri. 1p. tan Racks: opait cet ap ahe aE Ueaaes el take nd TEs Ollie te ep eniee ea ee 5 LO ia 779.2 245.2 
Other securities issued or guaranteed by Canada not maturing 

Fwithin 2 [years sett aye. fees tee ele ee he a epioete eee che outa te 1,369.0 1,181.2 2,340.6 

Bonds and debentures issued by Industrial Development Bank.... 23.0 36.2 52.9 

OEE SeCURTTLeS oes ce Me ee ee ae ati rieyoesraters atte 16.7 16.7 38.5 

Industrial Development Bank capital stock................e- eevee 25.0 25.0 25.0 

Banks promises tmerttnt cea cen tetris tein. erties scant ereciete 5.8 8.6 9.8 

“A i Othermssetsctis ke eee Lee eee ee Seer oe 2253 81.1 139.1 

"TOURS, RSSCIST As coe ce tae ice sins deweeanr es cece ses 2,047.7 2,658.7 2,944.4 
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1.—Assets and Liabilities of the Bank of Canada, as at Dec. 31, 1956-58—concluded 


Item 1956 1957 1958 
$’000, 000 $’000, 000 $7000, 000 
Liabilities 

eer ROUSSE ee iy ee Mei aces cree rcare Fo ce ere ave she tun ersPh cece © aye Susiens © 5.0 5.0 5.0 
Le OS ty LENSE LOR ly Sy PEM ES MS NN Re ARs A ye er 25.0 25.0 25.0 

Notes in Circulation— 
SPLICING ty CUATLOLGU -DANKS,., . 1c cictate Solas tieeiecs ctttieh ease sees ete cee 870.9 348.6 338.2 
eRe Gry Re TAL Chie SU Lea iocesaa, Cee eee. TIA OF 1,497.8 1,555.1 1,659.9 

Deposits— 

(Goverment or Canndaey 6 elie ack Reed. ABI 38.8 35.4 34.9 
MO Pier ber els Deck Sis oes Rk ah Re wees vas oe ih Reo eR ee waraih. © Cara eles S 511.5 517.6 662.7 
LOLOL MC ee me onic coe tees te CeCe eee Ona seu tea see 31.2 Olee 25.0 
Oreo CITTONCY HAbINItICS... . csc ecaasecess coaovtose un aeue aces ¢ Gane 70.0 83.9 
PPR GENTE TL UL LS ec eee aes xk) he asap x eyes ch czateforedls SNMTS Sadie posnieoela’s ohenele 5.4 70.8 109.9 
Hotalsee Aa ies aces 5 Aes Pees io a dee 2,547.7 2,658.7 2,944.4 


The Industrial Development Bank.—The Industrial Development Bank, a sub- 
sidiary of the Bank of Canada, was incorporated by Act of Parliament during 1944 and 
its banking operations commenced on Nov. 1, 1944. Its functions are described in the 
preamble to the Act as follows:— 

‘*To promote the economic welfare of Canada by increasing the effectiveness of monetary 
action through ensuring the availability of credit to industrial enterprises which may reasonably 
be expected to prove successful if a high level of national income and employment is maintained, 
by supplementing the activities of other lenders and by providing capital assistance to industry 
with particular consideration to the financing problems of small enterprises.”’ 

The President of the Industrial Development Bank is the Governor of the Bank of 
Canada and the Directors are the Directors of the Bank of Canada. The $25,000,000 
capital stock of the Bank (completely paid up) was subscribed by the Bank of Canada. 
The Industrial Development Bank may also raise funds by the issue of bonds and deben- 
tures provided that its total direct liabilities and contingent liabilities in the form of 
guarantees and underwriting agreements do not exceed three times the aggregate of the 
Bank’s paid-up capital and Reserve Fund. 


The lending powers of the Bank may be extended only to industrial enterprises in 
Canada with respect to which it is empowered to:— 

(1) lend money or guarantee loans; 

(2) enter into underwriting agreements with regard to any issue of stock, bonds or debentures; 

(3) acquire stock, bonds or debentures from the issuing corporation or any person with whom 

the Bank has entered into an underwriting agreement. 

Industrial enterprises as defined by the Act (amended in 1956) include: (1) manufac- 
turing, processing, assembling, installing, overhauling, reconditioning, altering, repairing, 
cleaning, packaging, transporting or warehousing of goods; (2) logging, operating a mine 
or quarry, drilling, construction, engineering, technical surveys or scientific research; 
(8) generating or distributing electricity or operating a commercial air service, or the 
transportation of persons, or (4) supplying premises, machinery or equipment for any 
business mentioned in (1), (2) or (8) under a lease, contract or other arrangement whereby 
title to the premises, machinery or equipment is retained by the supplier. 


The Bank may accept any form of collateral security against its advances, including 
real property. 


The Industrial Development Bank is intended to supplement the activities of other 
lending agencies, not to compete with them, and the Act of incorporation requires that 
it should extend credit only when the Board of Directors is of the opinion that similar 
credit would not be available elsewhere on reasonable terms and conditions. The Bank 
is specifically prohibited from engaging in the business of deposit banking. 
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Section 2.—Currency 
Subsection 1.—Notes and Coinage 


Note Circulation.—The development by which bank notes became the chief circu- 
lating medium in Canada prior to 1935 is described in the 1938 Year Book, pp. 900-905. 
Those features of the development which then became permanent are outlined in the 1941 
Year Book, pp. 809-810. 


When the Bank of Canada commenced operations in 1935 it assumed liability for 
Dominion notes outstanding. These were replaced in public circulation and partly replaced 
in cash reserves by the Bank’s legal tender notes in denominations of $1, $2, $9, $10, $20, 
$50 and $100. Deposits of chartered banks at the Bank of Canada completed the replace- 
ment of the old Dominion notes of $1,000 to $50,000 denomination that had previously 
been used as cash reserves. 


The chartered banks were required under the Bank Act of 1934 to reduce gradually the 
issue of their own bank notes during the years 1935-45 to an amount not in excess of 25 p.c. 
of their paid-up capital on Mar. 11, 1935. Bank of Canada notes thus replaced chartered — 
bank notes as the issue of the latter was reduced. Further restrictions introduced by the 
1944 revision of the Bank Act cancelled the right of chartered banks to issue or re-issue 
notes after Jan. 1, 1945, and in January 1950 the chartered banks’ liability for such of 
their notes issued for circulation in Canada as then remained outstanding was transferred 
to the Bank of Canada in return for payment of a like sum to the Bank of Canada. 


2.—Bank of Canada Note Liabilities and Other Notes in Circulation, as at Dec. 31, 
1950 and 1956-58 


We a a a eS SS 
—————<—————— SSS esses 


Denomination 1950 1956 1957 1958 
$’000 $7000 $7000 $7000 
Bank of Canada Notes— 

G1 TRE ee Pe ey SPREE URC R coon tie tare nIenaRS estes 50,273 70,270 72, 589 75, 873 
SIP Sie) PR eet eect een eer eta arate 37,279 50,371 51,952 53, 597 
GS Se RL Roatan ieee ceeteettlan die Sager eee eee 111731 138,004 139, 839 143,010 
S10 Fae Pe eee Me ante ere te eek 429 , 886 528, 741 528,575 533,078 
Cd Nerd «tated SORE AAD ATTEN ics Cm hain Cyc Se ote 346,060 555, 755 582,163 627,814 
GOS Uw, we RE IER a TEN), bed ties Rett oeoreckae oto ee eae 47 46 46 46 
S50. Nei eee . ev 1, OO oe ek SEE Bienes ee 108,735 134,381 134, 803 143, 606 
$100 perertn. daar tery es esr es. PRE: SER CH AE 254,457 364, 052 365,479 391, 629 
S500 tert teed asec verte ee cece Bae tert Stee 160 58 51 49 
St OOO oo hase 2 a sas roan een AC eee ee 11,489 13, 233 14, 661 15,928 
Ro tals sciences aeeet corey Serer ever eee ese tito 1,350,117 1,854,912 1,890, 159 1,984, 630 
@harteredt baniles Anotest. fase eee ete ris crores totes 12,487 9,025 8,799 8, 655 
Domuniontof Canada Motesive saints eerie 4,702 4,651 4,648 4,645 
Provincia lenoveslennre.tertetoeien cot eieta-s-, mrersaysenere 28 28 28 28 
Wetunctibankks NOLES e wat weehtloe cris oie te erettevers sete ever 88 88 88 88 


Totals, Bank of Canada Note Liabilities 1,367,422 1,868, 704 1,903, 721 1,998, 046 


Held by— 
@harteredebankstaa. ea eee eis area 231,306 370, 938 348, 606 338, 176 
(CAVE Eira, Oe OA Dee Bee Or OBOE te Go Os 1,136,116 1,497, 766 1,555, 115 1,659,870 


1 Note issues in the process of being retired, the liability for which has been taken over by the Bank of Canada 
from the original issuers. 
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3.—Note Circulation in the Hands of the Public, as at Dee. 31, 1950-58 


Bank of Dar Bank of P 
As at Dec. 31— Canada Capita? As at Dec. 31— Canada C eoee 
Notes! apita Notes! apita 
$ $ $ $ 
POS beet Leta: seiawhduss dene - b ETE ue ra ITO) Se 9's pam s a Mi ea Se ea 1,449,045, 166 92.88 
“LCOS a oR Se, Seton neers ,191,091,1 85. 
ear sone a SE S goelang ade dumenista ie tran Seca ontunia tin: ETE 
Pres. SeaPaeeee NR 2g ht SERRE 1,335,332,954 | 90.34 || 1957................ eee ee, 1,555,115,143 | 93.74 
DE cee capa un nee adele 1,361, 874, 433 89.63 POSS FOE ccc cen. 1, 659, 870, 299 97.36 
a ee issue less notes held by chartered banks. 2 Based on estimates of population as given at pp. 


Coinage.*— Under the Currency, Mint and Exchange Fund Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 315), 
gold coins may be issued in denominations of twenty dollars, ten dollars and five dollars 
(nine-tenths fine or millesimal fineness, 900). Subsidiary coins include: silver coins in 
denominations of one dollar, 50 cents, 25 cents, 10 cents (eight-tenths fine or millesima] 
fineness, 800); pure nickel five-cent coins; and bronze (copper, tin and zinc) one-cent coins. 
Provision is made for the temporary alteration of composition in event of a shortage of 
prescribed metals. A tender of payment of money in coins is a legal tender in the case 
of gold coins for the payment of any amount; in the case of silver coins for the payment 
of an amount up to $10; nickel coins for payment up to $5; and bronze coins up to 25 cents. 


4.—Canadian Coin in Circulation, as at Dec. 31, 1949-58 


Nors.—The figures shown are of net issues of coin. Figures from 1901 are given in the corresponding table 
of previous Year Books beginning with the 1927-28 edition. 


As at Dec. 31— Silver Nickel Tombac! Steel Bronze Total Per Capita? 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
HOZOPR en Siteue a, .e 67,874,750 | 6,753,780 661,333 | 1,519,743 | 9,407,325 86, 216, 931 6.41 
NOG Se eer aes ae Bee 73,473,724 | 7,393,138 621,440 | 1,519,419 | 10,012,143 93,019, 864 6.78 
Oa, aR el ae ee 78,638,148 | 7,815,103 599,655 | 1,701,849 | 10,794, 169 99,548,919 ald 
RODD eye Ore Mette ae a 83,463,939 | 7,814,398 584,882 | 2,278,329 | 11,476,591 |} 105,618, 139 7.32 
QS 6 See er 89,550,236 | 7,813,081 570,847 | 8,109,691 | 12,130,181 || 113,174,036 7.66 
TGS es sae snpneenr eo marmncer 91,350,637 | 7,810,723 560,577 | 3,458,758 | 12,392,389 |} 115,573,084 7.60 
NORD 6 aeOSe UG oa eee 95,574,457 | 8,076,800 555,912 | 3,457,712 | 12,956,807 || 120,621,688 7.62 
NOD G LOE aS es 100,922,477 | 8,545,507 552,868 | 3,456,782 | 13,742,282 || 127,219,916 7.87 
HOD ico eee eet ee 107,116,450 | 8,910,869 550,743 | 38,455,886 | 14,745,243 || 184,779,191 7.98 
NISSe TS ee 115,120,076 | 9,289,481 549,630 | 3,455,062 | 15,322,156 |] 148,736,405 8.32 


1 Tombac, a copper-zine alloy, was used to conserve nickel for war purposes; no coins of this metal have been 
issued since 1944. 2 Based on estimates of population as given at pp. 162-163. 


The Royal Canadian Mint.*—The Mint at Ottawa was established as a branch of 
the Royal Mint under the (Imperial) Coinage Act 1870 and opened on Jan. 2, 1908. 
In 1931 (21-22 Geo. V, c. 48) it was constituted a branch of the Canadian Department 
of Finance and has since operated as the Royal Canadian Mint. From 1858 the British 
North American provinces, and later Canada, obtained their coins from the Royal Mint 
at London or from The Mint, Birmingham, England. Before that date, coins were mainly 
British, United States and Spanish. In its earlier years the operations of the Mint in 
Canada were confined to the production of gold, silver and bronze coins for domestic 
circulation and of British sovereigns and small coins struck under contract for New- 
foundland and Jamaica. 


Before 1914 only small quantities of gold bullion were refined but during World War I 
the Mint came to the assistance of the British Government by establishing a refinery in 
which nearly 20,000,000 oz. t. of South African gold were treated on Bank of England 


* Revised by the Master of the Royal Canadian Mint, Ottawa. 
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account. The subsequent development of the gold mining industry in Canada resulted 
in gold refining becoming one of the principal activities of the Mint. Fine gold produced 
from the rough bullion shipments received from the mines is purchased by the Mint and 
later delivered to the Bank of Canada for account of the Minister of Finance in bars of 
approximately 400 oz. t. each or, for those mines authorized to sell gold in the open market, 
the bullion is shipped to various domestic and foreign processors. The fine silver extracted 
from the rough gold is generally used for coinage purposes. 


5.—Annual Receipts of Gold Bullion at the Royal Canadian Mint and Bullion 
and Coinage Issued, 1949-58 


= Nore.—Figures from 1926 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1946 
edition. 


i cla i ie ee ee Se eee ee SS ee 
SSS 


Gaia Gold Silver Nickel Steel Bronze 
Year Received Bullion Coin Coin Coin Coin 
Issued Issued Issued Issued Issued 
oz. t oz. t. $ $ $ $ 
Ty ee eR ee scene 3,925,618 3,865, 296 4,148, 842 637,500 — 321,901 
LIES ces Pncyeseg erste en eee 4,422,968 4,347,961 5,641,805 640,510 — 607, 003 
OSL RA Sem. sey Te 4,169,480 4,167,485 5, 213,677 423 ,003 182,829 783,329 
iG Vere ae te wakes ae 3,953,158 4,031,063 4,869,552 597 576, 965 683, 820 
NUS es ot, ateeripcan Aetna! eta 3, 684, 074 3, 626, 497 6, 138, 686 234 831,915 655, 130 
1054 ce ee ee a seethe as 3,829,431 3,998, 836 1,864, 968 27 350, 229 263 , 897 
TOE Gees erseat omer. nae capers 3,947, 637 3,952,764 4,269,157 267,801 — 566, 863 
OSG Me See et ccc tiremre 3,801, 789 3,774,599 5,389, 464 469, 993 —_ 786, 855 
MQ 0 parr nsec occ Mester ciereuetoiahe 3,896,084 3,776, 711 6, 236, 429 366, 493 —_ 1,004, 221 
1958 en eerie 3,958,459 4,088,706 8,044, 753 379,616 -— 78, 274 


Subsection 2.—Canadian Dollar Currency and Bank Deposits Held by the 
General Public 


Bank of Canada statistics concerning the dollar currency and bank deposits held 
by the general public are given in Table 6. 


6.—Canadian Dollar Currency and Chartered Bank Deposits, as at Dec. 31, 1949-58 
(Millions of dollars) 


ee ee ee eS eS ES eee 
SS ——————— SSS 


Total Currency and 


Currency Outside Banks Chartered Bank Deposits Chartered Bank 
Deposits! 
Held by 
As at : 
Total General Public 
Dec. 31— Govern- : 
Personal inant OF Other Including 


Notes | Coin | Total | Savings Canada |Deposits!,? Total! || Govern- | Including | Excluding 


Deposits? ° ment Personal | Personal 
Deposits Deposits | Savings | Savings 
Deposits | Deposits? 
74 | 1,184 4,086 164 2,776 | 7,026 8,210 8,046 3,960 
78 | 1,214 4,176 257 3,116 | 7,549 8, 763 8,506 4,330 
84} 1,275 4,296 88 3,100 |} 7,484 8,759 8,671 4,375 
88 | 1,377 4,600 49 3,281 | 7,930 9,307 9,258 4, 658 
94} 1,430 4,756 473 3,130 | 8,359 9,789 9,316 4,560 
96 | 1,458 5,218 176 3,462 | 8,856 10,314 10,137 4,920 
101 | 1,550 beoss aly 3,697 | 9,847 11,397 10, 880 5, 248 
108 1,605 6,007 246 3, 580 9, 833 11,438 11,192 5,185 
112 1, 667 6, 1082 423 83,7252] 10,256 11,923 11,500 5, 3922 
121} 1,781 6, 844 319 4,303 | 11,466 13, 247 12,927 6,084 
1 Less total float, i.e., cheques and other items in transit. 2 The deposit balances of religious, educational 


and welfare institutions and personal accounts used mainly for business purposes were reclassified from ‘‘personal 
savings deposits” to ‘‘other notice deposits’’ as at Sept. 30, 1957, in the returns of the banks to the Department of 
Finance; from that date the figures are thus not comparable with those for previous years. The amount of deposits 
reclassified was approximately $140,000,000. 
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Section 3.—Commercial Banking 


As one of the chief functions of the early banks in Canada was to issue notes to provide 
a convenient currency or circulating medium, it has been expedient to cover both currency 
and banking in one historical sketch, which is given in the 1938 Year Book, pp. 900-905. 
A list of the banks at Confederation appears in the 1940 Year Book, p. 897, and bank 
absorptions since 1867 are given in the 1941 edition, pp. 812-813. A table in the 1937 
Year Book, pp. 894-895, shows the insolvencies since Confederation; the last insolvency 
occurred in 1923. 


Subsection 1.—Chartered Banks 


Canadian commercial banks are chartered or licensed by the Government of Canada 
and operate under one federal statute—the Bank Act—which is revised every ten years 
and brought into line with changing economic conditions. In addition to conducting a 
commercial banking business the chartered banks hold most of the public’s savings deposits. 
The last revision of the Bank Act took place in 1954. An outline of the revisions made 
at that time is given in the 1956 Year Book, pp. 1109-1110. 


Branches of Chartered Banks.—Although there are fewer chartered banks now 
than at the beginning of the century, there has been a great increase in the number of 
branch banking offices. As a result of amalgamations, the number of banks declined 
from 34 in 1901 to 10 in 1931, and remained at that figure until the incorporation of a 
new bank—the Mercantile Bank of Canada—in 1953 brought the total to 11. Since 
then the amalgamation in 1955 of the Bank of Toronto and the Dominion Bank as the 
Toronto-Dominion Bank, and the amalgamation of Barclays Bank (Canada) with the 
Imperial Bank of Canada in 1956 has reduced this number to nine. The number of 
branches of chartered banks in each province from 1868 is given in Table 7. 


’.—Branches of Chartered Banks, by Province, as at Dec. 31 for Certain Years 1868-1958 


Norr.—Figures for 1920 and subsequent years include sub-agencies in Canada receiving deposits for the banks 
employing them; there were 733 such sub-agencies in 1958. 


Province or Territory | 1868 | 1902 | 1905 | 1920 | 1926 | 1930 | 1940 | 1943 | 1946 | 1950 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 


No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. 


Newfoundland........... aes ove ass oes aoe a4 bea oe on 39 55 59 65 
Prince Edward Island....| — 9 10 41 28 28 25 23 23 23 24 24 24 
Nova Scotia............. 5 89} 101} 169} 134| 188] 1384] 126) 127) 144) 156) 159) 164 
New Brunswick.......... 4 35 49} 121) 101) 102 97 93 96] 100} 109) 109) 110 
BRUCE TScin he Foclewie state 12| 137] 196] 1,150} 1,072] 1,183] 1,083] 1,041] 1,067) 1,164) 1,318] 1,337) 1,363 
0) Nee Oe ee ae 100} 349] 549] 1,586] 1,326] 1,409) 1,208) 1,092) 1,117) 1,257) 1,544) 1,584) 1,640 
MARILODS, oc dete os eons es a 52 95} 349} 224) 239 162} 148) 151 165} 200} 206) 216 
Saskatchewan........... , 591] 427] 447| 233) 218] 226) 238) 265) 268) 275 
Biseriatsc opie aad | fe * | 424 269| 304] 1721 163; 190] 246] 322} 337) 352 
British Columbia........ 2 46 55| 242) 186) 229 192} 180) 216) 294) 414) 486) 455 
Yukon and N.W.T....... — _ 3 3 3 4 5 5 6 9 9 10 13 


Canada............. 123| 747] 1,145] 4,676] 3,770) 4,083) 3,311) 3,084) 3,219) 3,679) 4,416) 4,529) 4,677 
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SS  ————  55565606060686—6—606060608686068585— 0 0 0 


8.—Branches of Individual Canadian Chartered Banks, by Province, as at Dec. 31, 1958 


Norz.—This table includes 733 sub-agencies in Canada for receiving deposits. 


Bank Nfld. 12431 Sil & N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. 

No No No No. No No 
BankofiMontreali.® .cyate > screen taste ei lee 1 23 17 145 275 
Bank of Nova Scotiawe sie anc aoe seine: tener 27 8 47 37 43 208 
Banque Canadienne Nationale................+. == — — — 564 19 
Banque Provinciale du Canada.................- — 3 _— 18 309 23 
Canadian Bank of Commerce..................- 5 6 23 11 111 340 
lmperial Bank of Canada. ans eee cer — — 1 i 21 173 
Mercantile Bank of Canada................++-+- — — -- os 1 1 
RovyalbanksouCangdanrer.) eer fo Petreeet: 16 5 68 22 119 298 
Shorontos OMmINOn Dan keern eee ener ae — 1 2 4 50 303 
Mot als 53.5 So eae Os 65 24 164 110 1,363 1,640 

Yukon 
Man Sask Alta. B.C and Total 
N.W.T 

No No No No No No 
Bank of Montreale secant core oer ceteris te 39 45 81 109 3 755 
Bankolt{Nova Scotian. see reinstate cer ee 16 29 43 54 — 512 
Banque Canadienne Nationale.................. 4 — — _ —_ 587 
Banque Provinciale du Canada.................. — — — _— _— 353 
Canadian Bank of Commerce...........5...--+: 46 55 W2 123 5 797 
jomperialeBbank of Canadas. te varie lpi 11 27 44 29 1 308 
Mercantile Bank of Canada...............-.02.- _— — — 1 — 3 
Royall BankiohCanada genre sessment ek ee 66 81 7s 100 4 850 
Toronto-Dominion Banke. sce ete tee ene 34 38 41 39 — 512 
Motals ck ee Cn eee: 216 275 352 455 13 4,677 


Dee ee ———————— 


9.—Branches of Individual Canadian Chartered Banks Outside Canada, as at 
Dee. 31, 1956-58 


Norts.—This table does not include 15 sub-agencies operating outside Canada. 


nn SS Se  ———————eeeEeEEE 


————— ee 


Bank and Location 1956 | 1957 | 1958 Bank and Location 1956 | 1957 | 1958 
INOmn ie NOs | eNO No. | No. | No. 
Bank of Montreal— Royal Bank of Canada— 
(United: Kinedomipee.. eee cer 2 2 2 United mang domin. 27. 2 2 2 
Unitedsstavess.- eres ae 2 2 2 British West: lndies.. «seen eens. 18 21 15 
France: o.:. Pee thee eee oo cee 3 3 3 United! States seas aceeeinieciae 1 1 1 
Genmany eecne ones oer wee eae 3 4 4 Cuba henson: 19 20 23 
Puerto: Rico. cs .ees s eee Eee 3 4 5 
Bank of Nova Scotia— Central and South America....... 25 26 25 
United? Kinedomi ges... eee 1 2 2 SEE pp A es a Rn 1 1 1 
British West Indies.............. 22 24 20 || Dominican Republic.............. 5 6 6 
Dominican Republic............. 2 2 2 Pranca seek. | ene dee. s eens 1 1 1 
Wnited States smn aso. aot eae 1 1 1 
C@ibaee bee Ree PE, Fes 8 8 8 ||Toronto-Dominion— 
Puerto Rico. sere. ee eee ee 3 3 3 Unitedsking dom) fem oon eee 1 1 
Trinidad. . eee eee. othe ees 1 1 1 WnitedsStates. Meck. 2 <a eee 1 1 i 
Canadian Bank of Commerce— Banque Canadienne Nationale— 
United Kine domes. eee aoe 1 2 2 France fee, 2 Meee ache ere 1 1 1 
BritisheyWesteinalesnn .. meine +426 4 iD 5 ——. —— 
Wnitedsstatess.aaes eae ei 5 5 5 Totals#:te. Se Bo. ee 136 | 149 | 142 


Oe 


Financial Statistics of the Chartered Banks.—The classification of chartered 
bank assets and liabilities was revised by the Bank of Canada Act 1954, so that some of 
the statistics given in the following tables are not (comparable with those appearing in 


eet 


Se 
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earlier editions of the Year Book. Figures shown in Table 10 prior to July 1954 have 
been adjusted to comply with the new classification. Month-end data are available from 
Dec. 31, 1954, to date in the Bank of Canada Statistical Summary. 


10.—Assets and Liabilities of the Chartered Banks, as at Dec. 31, 1949-58 
(Millions of dollars) 


ASSETS 
ie 
As at Government| (2080180 | Canadian : 
__| Bank of ; Securities, Foreign 
Dec. 31 waned. oo eae: Borde ged ; okie moe Items, »jLotal 
eposits aL, ills G d esidentia T : ecurities ssets! 
and Notes is! bapich aa uarantee Mortgages Transit and Loans 
Bonds Cid Loans (net) 
in Canada 
19497. %5.<. - 753 — 126 2,986 3,392 306 800 8, 653 
TODO. x ee 810 — 129 2,950 3,922 431 807 9,443 
LOD IL»... 892 — 236 2,518 4,052 512 869 9,458 
ODD ace « 899 — 138 2,647 4,353 752 980 10,128 
1S aes ae 888 —_ 244 2,516 4,878 751 1,064 10, 656 
1954s, 49.5. 791 68 360 2,953 4,963 827 1,142 11, 433 
Dirac tysies 840 81 427 2,632 6, 207 1,002 1,127 12, 702 
HOSG sein: 882 74 740 1,675 6, 820 1,330 1,486 13, 428 
WORT are 866 210 805 1,835 6, 953 1,151 1,970 14, 244 
19D Si. ce fe 1,001 123 950 2,562 7,365 1,224 2,165 15,840 
LIABILITIES 
Canadian Dollar Deposits 
° Foreign Share- 
Govern- NOS All Currency | holders’ ||;; Se cal 
ae Me Personal Other Other Total Deposits Equity 
Savings Notice 

1049 a. nak < 164 4,086 347 2,720 BAY 795 353 8, 653 
NOS OS iacwies 257 4,176 383 3, 164 7,979 835 361 9,443 
IO eee 88 4,296 316 nue 7,973 878 30) 9,458 
Gy re ate 49 4,600 325 3, 662 8, 636 905 381 10, 128 
DTS eae eee 473 4,756 278 3, 603 9,111 963 419 10, 656 
05% Se 176 5,218 397 3,891 9, 683 1,030 521 11,433 
POD Ses, tev 517 5, 633 464 4,234 10, 848 1,056 567 12,702 
E956 sae 246 6,007 444 4,465 11,162 1,369 653 13,428 
OY (Rae Roe 423 6, 108 548 4,328 11,407 1,827 732 14, 244 
NODS wok es 319 6, 844 618 4,909 12,690 2,077 813 15,840 


1 Includes other items not specified. 


11.—Detailed Statement of Chartered Bank Assets and Liabilities, as at Dec. 31, 1957 and 1958 


Assets and Liabilities 1957 1958 
$’000 $000 
Assets— 
Ol UAUd (COlNMMsCAnA Gamer em tees cities, . codes ca he nes oes oe CURES ee Lee 22,522 22,647 
Golan conus de: @anadae (ogc. < heme es sade hae ee boas FAA EATS MISSENSE LES 1,611 leeeilh 
Notes ol.and. deposits with Bank of @anada.... ..c.ic.c% deg ewre sos soso ses oe eeRIBEe es 866,178 1,000, 873 
Government and bank notes other than Canadian................00ceeeeeeeeeeees 52,613 
Deposits with other banks in Canadian currency..............220eeeseceeececeees 5,554 2,618 
Deposits with other banks in currencies other than Canadian................-.... 378, 153 344,512 
Gheques.and-other-items:in-transit- (net). ese.ci verre cers tee eee ee ee ee eles 1,161,579 1,217,664 
avornimonvouweanads,treasurys lls soy, Fee .ghnniest Hedeteleels eas Ses 804, 964 949,705 
Other Government of Canada direct and guaranteed securities maturing within 
two years, not exceeding market value. ........... ccc ceeesccsserccevcsececcees 409, 853 826,069 
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11.—Detailed Statement of Chartered Bank Assets and Liabilities, as at Dec. 31, 
1957 and 1958—concluded 


Se 
ee OoDoeoeEeEeoOooooooooaaeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaaaeaaaeaeaeaeeeaeaa— a See 


Assets and Liabilities 1957 1958 
$7000 $’000 
Assets—concluded 
Government of Canada direct and guaranteed securities maturing after two years, 

not oxcoeding market. value... fa. sulk sso toad elev eee wey sree ee vem «Hine Sees 1,425,370 1,736,016 
Canadian provincial government direct and guaranteed securities, not exceeding 

BE Ne Rae NTI Pete Seno ete tele ye eH OR GS KOON ¢ oie ee arto Pea areT cls © 285,011 415,151 
Canadian municipal and school corporation securities, not exceeding market value. 168, 273 194, 723 
Other Canadian securities, not exceeding market value................0.00eeee eee 508, 753 553, 994 
Securities other than Canadian, not exceeding market value.................0.0+- 431,086 493,584 
Mortgages and hypothecs insured under the National Housing Act 1954, less pro- 

VISION FOL EStHIMA Ged OSSiren lala oct ro ree eet. MODI BG tots sce craves put oes Chee 585, 806 789, 729 
Call and short loans in Canada to brokers and investment dealers, secured........ 400, 400 238, 793 
Call and short loans outside Canada to brokers and investment dealers, secured... 575, 874 612, 629 
Loans to Canadian provincial governments.............cc eee eee se eect eee eee 88, 842 68,729 
Loans to Canadian municipalities and school corporations, less provision for esti- 

reatsGi toll (occ Meee eum ee AUP rine. a ature Gea erinn aan ROOT tan arte ae 193,081 216, 818 
Other current loans in Canada, less provision for estimated loss................++- 4,930,990 5,008, 852 
Other current loans outside Canada, less provision for estimated loss.............. 519, 626 666,324 
Non-current loans, less provision for estimated loss.......... cece eee eee eee eens 1,499 1,382 
Bank premises at cost, less amounts written off. ... 2.6.6... eee e ee eee eee eee eee 158, 902 177, 164 
Shares of and loans to corporations controlled by the bank.................++.5+-- 37,984 42,637 
Customers’ liability under acceptances, guarantees and letters of credit as per contra 224, 294 196, 988 
Othorassets Meee aes ee che Ee circle torent ete acca S sae ee to lezehareyeae © sane ee 4,686 8,074 

TOtaiSs ASSCUG MEO ooo sch hs sees Bow sislee eeahe oS oe a oot 14, 243, 504 15,840,274 

Liabilities— 

Deposits by Government of Canada in Canadian currency.............++.0+e+ee+: 422,694 319,161 
Deposits by Canadian provincial governments in Canadian currency.............. 124, 992 136, 332 
Deposits by other banks in Canadian currency............ sce ee ee eee eee eens 108,418 136, 726 
Deposits by other banks in currencies other than Canadian.................-.-+:. 269, 739 427,330 
Personal savings deposits payable after notice, in Canada, in Canadian currency... 6,107,930 6, 843 , 687 
Other deposits payable after notice, in Canadian currency.............s+ee+ee eee 547,505 618,396 
Other deposits payable on demand, in Canadian currency.......-...++ss+seeeee ees 4,095,483 4,635,915 
Other deposits in currencies other than Canadian.............. eee eee e eee rece eens 1,557,240 1,649,191 
Advances tromebank of Canadassecured: eee ote oe ae ae elke sete emne ee _ 2,000 
Acceptances, guarantees and letters of credit. .......... cece cece cece teen ee eee eee 224,294 196, 988 
Other Habilitiesheccrtics ko eee os hie ois MERE octet er cke amecrste Sere ore ars, reas heres erage tatelG 52,804 61, 755 
Capital paid. U0... 6s:0+ put <S np Aghios baa ¥+ Bia sn a Stee ee a etc et eee eee 211, 879 225, 609 
PRGSEACCOUN Ce re ee ee eta Oa ETGN CEE GRRE oe orale deh cicuie La ceneeennne opel cnete eee te 511,558 580,542 
Undivided profits at latest fiscal year-end. ........... sce ccc e eee eee e een eens 8,968 6, 642 

Totals,’ Liabilities: 62... 4 eat ee I Gas eae Sie ee 14, 243,504 15,840,274 


12.—Canadian Gash Reserves, 1949-58 


Nore.—For periods prior to July 1954 all figures are daily averages; from July 1954, in accordance with the 
Bank Act 1954, Bank of Canada deposits are averages of the juridical days in the month shown while Bank of Canada 
notes and Canadian dollar deposits are averages of the four consecutive Wednesdays ending with the second last 
Wednesday in the previous month. 

(Millions of dollars) 


ee ee as ne See ee ee 
SSS See 


Cash Reserves Canadian | Average 


Dollar Cash 
Year Bank of Bank of Deposit Ressevs 
Canada Canada Total Liabilities! | Raties 
Deposits Notes A auto 
1949 eRe he Hee a sees EA one Pats tharos 550 196 746 7,178 10.4 
1950 Bee eta cae tee SOS nrs nua wage ck eis 548 207 755 7,487 10.1 
TIO 1S eae Nake tet AE ran AarS nae aA PRR AS SIRO IE Or 567 225 792 7,759 10.2 ; 
VOD ae tte do cep Mee cee ornieicre ora nia apote eras 606 239 844 8,110 10.4 + 
LO5S ae Te eee Meee ie ae eee eee 627 256 883 8, 624 10.2 “ 
1954—January. to Wun cic ccatetis opp ewe Stee = sls 634 260 894 8,820 10.1 t: 
1954——July tomDecember=....0 fo... cece ec oe ee 525 286 811 9,097 8.9 
TOS5 a. Gee... MES. raha cece setae 541 293 834 9,915 8.4 
19564 Set ee Moe et tices bones te 548 325 873 10,527 8.3 
Gg. oe Ue ean Sie, > PR, pera Ai riice nad Om eae arya are 535 335 870 10,601 8.2 
OSA AE ci pee Do ra er du aura tree a anche 607 336 943 11,542 8.2 
hae fed! oad Med Ri Bg a ee eh de ee ee ee eee 


1 From July 1954 the figures are not adjusted for items in transit and are not strictly comparable with the figures 
for earlier periods. 2 Prior to July 1, 1954, the statutory minimum requirement was 5 p.c. for each day; = 
since that date it has been a monthly average of 8 p.c. 


ASSETS. AND LIABILITIES OF CHARTERED BANKS, 1957-58 


MAJOR ASSETS 
MILLION DOLLARS 


5,600 5,600 
WEDNESDAY ; 


5,200 
TOTAL CANADIAN LOANS 
4,800 
4,400 4,400 
3,200 3,200 
GOVERNMENT BONDS 
2,800 2,800 
2,400 2,400 
2,000 ; 2,000 
1,600.L- BANK OF CANADA DEPOSITS 1,600 
AND NOTES, DAY-TO-DAY LOANS, 
2,200 AND TREASURY BILLS 2,200 
1,800 1,800 
1,400 1,400 
PROVINCIAL, MUNICIPAL 
AND CORPORATE SECURITIES — 
1,000 cae — 1,000. 


B00 INSURED RESIDENTIAL ee 
MORTGAGES 
400 CALL AND SHORT LOANS* 400 
ie) 


400 


NET FOREIGN ASSETS 


A) ey eat) Oued OC CAN e ee OD) 
i957 1958 


* Excluding Canadian day-to-day loans, 


DEPOSIT LIABILITIES 
MILLION DOLLARS 
12,600 12,600 
WEDNESDAY 
12,400 12,400 
12,000 12,000 
TOTAL DEPOSITS 
11,600 11,600 
11,200 11,200 
10,800 10,800 
10,400 10,400 
PERSONAL SAVINGS 
DEPOSITS AND y 
OTHER DEPOSITS 
10,000 ; 10,000 
7,000 7,000 
PERSONAL SAVINGS 
6,600 perosits ft 6,600 
6,200 ; 6,200 
5,800 5,800 


7 
5,000 5,000 
4,600 OTHER DEPosiITst 4,600 
4,200 4,200 
3,800, GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 3,800 

DEPOSITS 
400 400 
0 0 
Imi tea rtOrn cd Acie nk rOue 


Seve 1958 


% Excludes Government of Canada deposits. 

+ The deposit balances of religious, educational and welfare 
institutions and personal accounts used mainly for busi- 
ness purposes were reclassified from ‘“‘personal saving 
-deposits’’ to ‘‘other deposits’’ as at Sept. 30, 1957. The 
.amount of deposits reclassified was approximately 
$140,000,000. 
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Liquid Asset Ratio.—In the course of discussions with the chartered banks in 
November and December 1955, the Bank of Canada urged the adoption of a standard 
practice regarding the maintenance of a minimum ratio of liquid assets (cash, day-to-day 


loans and treasury bills) to deposits. The purpose of this suggestion was to establish a 


working principle of bank operations which would help the central bank in the task of 
restraining inflationary pressures that might threaten in the future. After discussion the 
banks agreed to work to achieve by May 31, 1956, a minimum liquid asset ratio of 15 p.c. 
which they would endeavour to maintain on a daily average basis from June on. On this 
basis, fluctuations above or below 15 p.c. might occur from day to day or week to week, 
but for the month as a whole the average would not be below the target ratio. From 
June 1956 the banks have maintained a daily average ratio of at least 15 p.c. 


13.—Classification of Chartered Bank Deposit Liabilities Payable to the Public in Canada 
in Canadian Currency, as at Sept. 30, 1957 and 1958 


1957 1958 
Deposit Accounts Personal Other Total Personal Other Total 
of the Public of— Savings Deposit Deposit Savings Deposit Deposit 


Deposit | Accounts of | Accounts of |) Deposit | Accounts of Accounts of 
Accounts | the Public | the Public || Accounts | the Public | the Public 


No. No. No. No. No. No. 


Lessithanr$ 100m emt essere te 4,866, 268 761,023 | 5,627,291 || 5,005,640 873, 840 5,879, 480 
$100 or over but less than $1,000.....| 2,949,492 612,645 | 3,562,137 || 2,987,386 686, 009 3,673,395 
$1,000 or over but less than $10,000..| 1,355, 253 286,735 | 1,641,988 || 1,478,700 308, 924 1,787,624 
$10,000 or over but less than $100,000. 57,452 49,132 106, 584 68,511 54,054 122,565 
SILOOOOOOROVEG eae eee 814 5,397 6,211 905 6,179 7,084 

Totals, Deposits.......... 9,229,279 | 1,714,932 | 10,944,211 || 9,541,142 | 1,929,006 | 11,470,148 


14.—Classification of Chartered Bank Loans in Canadian Currency, as at 
Dec. 31, 1957 and 1958 


Class of Loan 1957 1958 
$000, 000 $’000, 000 


General Loans— 


Personal Seve. Hwee ae ees ila: SOAS aacars. Bese eet fie weer etterieke tote ce Pas 897.5 
To individuals, fully secured by marketable bonds and stocks................-. 256.6 287.0 
Home improvement: loans. 2) <.50). Bact Seed ae ates Eo ole ial ee tabs 48.0 57.6 
To individuals, not elsewhere classified..............-.e cece e reece eee e eee eeee 420.6 652.9 

Farmers— 

Farm; Improvement Loans Acts. 0s... .. 00. cae tie. esse eee cecase ev acreccntecees 125.4 139.3 
Other fart loans cece ee eee Oe ee a bee an ib oe OR erat oo eek a egTSacge 223.7 228.5 

Industry...... Ba rere) en een oclareeh. Ie. es Fi | WRI A ARES SOS BER RS AF Ke 1,309.7 1,165.9 
@hemicalvand rubber producisy pce erie ete cect lee rea ete Leer eerrnar Pelon’, 63.4 
Electrical apparatus and supplies...............e cece ee cece eee e eee e nee e eens 53.4 54.6 
Foods, beverages and tobacco... ... 2.2.0... cece cee cece cee ene t eee te eee aees 234.6 207 
POrest PrOGUCts sree oe ee re Sec cicne oe MES parece omemeeticient Rue i gemmecs vig, wy kintels etaoreoe Ce 207.6 156.1 
ATA Oat hG A) 02: eee Pee ean ee oie hin REE ern a, etree 2:4 ARCS 24 5 SIMS Omron S00 20.3 21.2 
Tromiand. steel products occ. fo oc. ccs incase Map aed Ae 6 Rs RNIN spedehe igs nae «aleve ahoins 164.7 156.7 
Mining and. nrin6 Prod ucts wi. 6 cinco) 8h, 2 te eis PI wes PAP ere © ae cea le’ + cele emrenatan 169.1 135.3 
Petrolenm andi products ace ieee cr eae = necro heer ole nenn oielehste lh olaksiorenete 108.2 98.9 
Textiles, Jeather and clothingeer. ../.sassca ace oracle ee 91s delete orto ise ienieees 150.3 189.4 
Transportation, CQ UIPIMeNn ty. ssc ecies des ets Noutleles # «cee Deis oe pelts ae carga as es 68.6 78.4 
Other products... hc ne Gee Soe ee be so boric gs om ieee 0 ren oes 61.9 60.8 

ING ZO TE MIVGRT (cies) pein hee ial enh OR ine eA tana amend RENO OD On he cue Sb omIN's Og 724.5 699.3 

Construction contractorsiyaiecnrech Ree srordes eee ee yoclecen heel gas renee 253.5 261.9 

Public utilities, transportation and communications... ..........4. eee ence eee eee oat 134.2 

OP h|ern WusinSssiee teases wheres Paes Mew NE lls ee che Wicttve sw aiecereaeco vee he eere ote 412.7 471.7 

Religious, educational, health and welfare institutions. .................5sesee sees 115.0 139.6 


Totals, General Loams............... cece cece ence ence eee e nee eeeenes 4,062.7 4,137.8 


—<—<——<—————_—_———— 


ae «.. 
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14.— Classification of Chartered Bank Loans in Canadian Currency, as at 
Dec. 31, 1957 and 1958—concluded 


Class of Loan 1957 1958 
$000, 000 $7000, 000 


Other Loans— 


ARO VANOIAIPOO ORTITI ONG: & Pays Se. sie Selenite arney trey eesia's bpn,~ Sas spray KONA Shae Td OP SNS Fe TS 88.9 68.7 
Municipal governments and school districts... ...........2cssecessces ee ereeeeees 193.1 216.8 
Sepa dadela\es< 28 & hee BAER Me Pee ema aes AA bee os A em aie aR nee AeA 5750 54.2 
TURES Gu Cea loe Gs)gcoe 52 ot ch he, OMe SOO Oe Se a ee eens ee Orie a aeet rr eee ace 133.0 61.5 

~ Loans to finance the purchase of Canada Savings Bonds................2200ee000: 176.1 169.4 
feralnied GH lersran GeOXPOLLOIS. cr cae . fee hteee pala ree tehe be HR Hols cere Greta ened owiehe eee 412.4 351.0 
Instalment andsothorfnancecompanies ayo wrfevearoahe ewes. ore ofers ate ele nol atuoratersioiars lois 281.2 352.0 
Totals OthersLoans its hs. Veites - Saker este oye a eee L 1,342.2 1,273.7 

Grand Totals, Loans in Canadian Currency...................... 5,404.9 5,411.5 


15.—Chartered Bank Earnings, Expenses and Additions to Shareholders’ Equity, 
Fiscal Years Ended in 1954-58 
Nors.—In 1954 the financial years of seven banks ended on Oct. 31, two on Nov. 30 and two on Sept. 30; in 


1955 the financial years of eight banks ended on Oct. 31, two on Nov. 30 and one on Sept. 30; in 1956, 1957 and 1958 
the financial years of six banks ended on Oct. 31, two on Nov. 30 and one on Sept. 30. 


(Millions of dollars) 


Item 19541 1955 1956 1957 1958 


Current Operating Earnings— 


Interest and discount on loans..............00..0 cee eens 219.3 236.3 314.2 380.6 386.9 
Interest, dividends and trading profits on securities?...... 124.3 128.4 102.8 118.4 160.5 
Exchange, commission, service charges and other current 
GPCLAUING LOATNINGS re so ia. s Mere dtak eshte caciuue lovee shate os 81.9 89.0 96.5 109.5 126.0 
Totals, Current Operating Earnings.................... 425.5 453.7 513.5 608.5 673.4 
Current Operating Expenses—% 
Interest.en ClepOsits fac. 4e%. 40-5 bh EGG EP ok cb tee Seb 91.5 105.2 129.1 183.4 203.4 
HPOMMINErAtION LOsCMIPlO VES . ...:cccseders, evajacs ors lets. « Wotule oesiel™ «fata 143.6 1 Doe 167.8 188.3 198.0 
Wontributions tO PeNSiON LUNGS 4... .c vey ce sc etse se efeeenie yas 1326 Tomo 14.0 13.8 ies} 
Provision for depreciation of bank premises.............. 9.0 10.1 - 11.4 12.7 14.3 
Other current operating expenses?,4.............00 eee eee 63.5 70.1 77.5 86.0 91.9 
Totals, Current Operating Exxpenses?..................-- Seal 352.1 399.8 484.2 519.9 
Net current operating earnings’?.................. 0000-0000 104.3 101.6 iets 7 124.3 15325 
Capital profits and non-recurring items®.................... 18 —0.6 Bye! 0.4 iP} 
Less provision for losses and addition to inner reserves, net®] —32.9 22.5 1A | 2.8 16.0 
Hess provision for income taxes’..............0....02 0.20. 58.0 87.2 WY’. 56.6 69.6 
Leaving for dividends and shareholders’ equity............ 81.0 41.3 61.0 65.3 69.4 
BivIGdends: tO SHAareholdersidc....« ah achefortasye sivisy © «ole chatae tekele 21.5 26.2 31.9 85.4 40.0 
Addition to shareholders’ equity...........0.ccee eee ee eee 59.5 asa 29.1 29.9 29.4 
ADDITIONS TO SHAREHOLDERS’ Equity 
Undivided Profits— | 
From operating earnings, net after transfers to rest account. 2.9 2.4 —5.7 8.2 —1.5 
Rest Account— 
From operating earnings and undivided profits........... 9.0 8.7 15.9 8.0 14.2 
From retransfers from inner reserveS........-..--..+-++:- 48.0 4.0 19.0 18.7 16.8 
rom: premium On New Shares. 565 ..4% ed +s.) cies Jane 29.98 19.8 Age 33.0 28.6 
Capital Paid Up— 
REPO ISSi1e OL NE WISLALECS erat. steve cetiets sheets wh cushe. etarelaremes 16.28 13.7 1472 16.5 10.5 
Net AppitIon To SHAREHOLDERS’ EHQUITY............-- 105.7 48.6 85.5 79.7 68.6 
1 Includes figures for an 11-month period for two banks (accounting on the average for 7.3 p.c. of total bank 
assets) that changed their financial year-ends from Nov. 30 to Oct-31; fee Realized profits and losses on 
disposal of securities are included in operating earnings. 3 Before provision for income taxes, losses, and 
transfers to inner reserves. 4 Includes taxes other than income taxes. 5 Profits and losses on sale of 
fixed assets and adjustments relating to prior years. 6 After amounts retransferred to rest account. 7 In- 
cludes income taxes on taxable portion of additions to and amounts retransferred from inner reserves, and foreign 
income taxes. 8 Including increases of $400,000 in rest account and $1,500,000 in capital paid up which repre- 


sented the capital of a bank that commenced business in December 1958. 
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Cheque Payments.—A monthly record of the amounts of cheques charged to 
customer accounts at all chartered bank offices in 35 major clearing-house centres of 
Canada is available from 1924. Except for a minor setback in 1938, the value of cheques 
cashed shows a continuously upward trend from 1932, the low point of the depression years. 
The total of $221,289,954,000 in 1958 was a record, 616 p.c. greater than in 1938; the 
increase equalled the gain in gross national product during the same period. The advance 
was well distributed throughout Canada’s five economic areas. British Columbia showed 
the largest gain in this comparison with an increase of 739 p.c. The Prairie Provinces 
were second with an advance of 654 p.c., followed in order by Ontario, the Atlantic 
Provinces and Quebec.* As compared with 1957, four of the five areas showed gains, 
with Ontario accounting for nearly 65 p.c. of the $15,938,000,000 advance. 

Value of cheques cashed in 28 centres was higher in 1958 than in 1957. Payments 
in the two leading centres reached all-time peaks, Toronto advancing nearly 12 p.c. and 
Montreal over 5 p.c. In the same comparison Winnipeg rose_16.5 p.c. and Vancouver 
declined nearly 3 p.c. 


* St. John’s, Nfid., was included in the 1958 figure but not in 1938 data. Excluding this centre in 1958 the | 


ranking would be: British Columbia, the Prairie Provinces, Ontario, Quebec and the Maritime Provinces. 


16.—Cheques Cashed at 35 Clearing-House Centres, 1954-58 


Norz.—Figures for earlier years will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 


Clearing-House Centre 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Atlantic Provinces.......... 3,483,572,588 | 3,623,885,796 | 4,136,063,557 | 4,253,883,344 | 4,438,573, 264 
a Bi Nd aM, ernie in ce 1,578,537,898 | 1,627,402,746 | 1,900,368,542 | 1,862,262,193 | 1,952,996, 188 
IMONCEOUI «4.6 once Seen ae 516,387,794 558, 648, 038 616,097,610 610, 987, 505 644, 872, 678 
Saint, (On a..eetc co oe eee 686, 419, 892 720, 696, 563 824,915,065 974,094,965 974,038,472 
St-d ohn’ sce aeimeeses 702, 227,004 717,188,449 794, 682,340 806, 538, 681 866, 665, 926 
Quebetsralessiesscte preter 42,853, 000,654 | 47,931, 766,648 | 57,635,780, 762 | 60,153, 465,596 | 63,318, 151,553 
Montreal agvscyeecn bees 38,498, 287,577 | 43, 262,348,510 | 52,524, 281,929 | 54,937,929, 994 57,779, 113, 688 
Quebeoss --i26 wat eres sees 3, 946, 839, 332 4, 220, 646, 837 4,575, 848, 864 4,675,308, 837 4,994, 969, 283 
Siherbrookenmeccsa. tee 407, 873, 745 448,771,301 535, 649, 969 540, 226, 765 544, 068, 582 
Ontario. 6 eee 65,614,571, 762 | 71,973,447,183 | 84,580,096,136 | 92,469,365,362 | 102,798,608,161 
IBrauGlORGn eet eee 494,781,493 529, 527,130 596, 455, 633 587,964,512 611,025, 605 
Chathamucg see cnet ecrar 403 , 893, 774 425,388, 521 448,947,214 552, 228, 607 639, 882, 625 
Cornwall ee eee 214,915, 773 292, 898, 906 387,278, 729 405, 239, 116 400,904, 549 
Orta UMaine ace 310, 230, 256 354,323, 721 410,549,615 455, 892,329 458, 694, 532 
Elamiltons@. sen. cece ee 3,175,436,695 | 3,556,484,589 | 4,179,292,551 | 4,355,968,082 | 4,681, 253,378 
ECmgstOny wow os tute 366, 274, 647 419,087,713 464,435,514 449,613,360 499,922,445 
Kitchener.a. Soc ee se ee 766,279, 900 817, 143, 240 940,310,341 978, 856, 453 1,050, 153, 291 
Tond on, 49 ee. Roe eee: 2,047,498,306 | 2,055,087,653 | 2,279,949,005 | 2,489,582,356 | 2,756,333, 193 
Ottawarlnseccss sew ees 3,415,300,0051| 3,267,767,7851| 3,567,496,3341| 3,823,157,6511| 4,823, 536,9104 
Reterboroughe, ....7 sees 368, 850, 304 * 380,474, 408 515, 640, 907 533 , 262,032 534, 560, 585 
St; Catharines srs ones ee 2 616,343, 148 683 , 520, 885 780, 623,214 795,132,217 800, 628, 561 
Sarnia oes) ates ee 434, 253,776 476,917, 287 552, 812,970 571,839, 628 589, 935,036 
SUG DOnVe eer nee serie 444,396, 796 497,174,554 580, 450, 567 641, 458, 123 613, 036, 685 
SRORONGO tne ease ce noe ork: 50,646, 604,608 | 55,628,552,603 | 66,301, 163,713 | 73,497, 632, 863 82,217,905, 492 
WANGSOR Grocer rs ert seeaee 1,909,512,281 | 2,589,098,188 | 2,574,689,829 | 2,331,538,033 | 2,120,835, 274 
Prairie Provinces........... 24,155,325,487 | 25,008, 924,359 | 30, 706,483,084 | 32,060, 426,593 | 34,490,157, 168 
Brandon. & Seccsiety: sae oe 184, 748, 103 191,777, 756 217,917,059 222,033,280 229, 039, 246 
Calvaryace ones Grier 4,985,475,389 | 5,415,909,240 | 7,280,076,762 | 8,319,489,021 | 7,646,109, 483 
LDChasvoymsOyeH a ke odeadeose ae 3, 609,993,451 | 4,051,760,277 | 4,728,775,559 | 4,876,156,389 | 5,149,338, 883 
Meth bnager cae ashecde are 344,029,413 354, 898, 604 401,410,718 421,533,161 441, 664, 205 
Medicine Hath... cen - 142,905, 140 146, 543,311 176, 626,478 193, 144, 298 201,480,020 
MOOS UA Wats ces ise ea 311, 252,949 295, 191,500 324, 438,043 340, 909, 600 392,210,021 
Brince Al berteups,cst cee. 160, 153, 483 155, 489, 736 165,300, 168 185,407, 182 204, 350, 582 
IROGING 32 ee Yio aoe ree 2,297,905, 822 2,395, 122,040 2,885, 106,529 3,233,572, 111 3, 622,192,049 
Saskatoolesescs cnavegese 701,960,040 708, 209, 073 773, 856, 439 849, 665, 271 971,923,570 
Winnipeg’ sees es eee 11,416, 901,697 | 11, 294,022,822 | 18,752,975,329 | 13,418,516,280 | 15,631,849, 109 
British Columbia.......... 11, 956,325,458 | 12,812,853,961 | 15, 231,472,672 | 16,621,305, 755 | 16,244,463, 967 
New Westminster......... 608, 576, 723 673, 630,786 716, 803, 680 742, 204, 569 824,007,009 
VaANGCOULVCl seach eens h ae 9,752,576,977 | 10,398,019,050 | 12,579,751, 243 | 13,523,017,398 | 13,143, 565, 802 
WiGEORL Aiseraaeasd s Byers ances 1,595,171, 758 1, 741, 204, 125 1,934, 917,749 2,356, 083, 788 2,276,891, 156 
Motals:ccaamcsnase 148,062,795,949 | 161,350,877,947 | 192,289,896,211 | 205,558,446,650 | 221,289,954,113 


1 Includes some debits reported in preceding years. 
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Subsection 2.—Government and Other Banking Institutions 


There are three distinct types of savings banks in Canada in addition to the savings 
departments of the chartered banks and of trust and loan companies: (1) the Post Office 
Savings Bank, in which deposits are a direct obligation of the Government of Canada; 
(2) Provincial Government savings banking institutions in Newfoundland, Ontario and 
Alberta, where the depositor becomes a direct creditor of the province; and (3) two 
important savings banks in the Province of Quebec—the Montreal City and District 
Savings Bank and La Banque d’Economie de Québec—established under federal legislation 
and reporting monthly to the Federal Department of Finance. In addition, co-operative 
credit unions encourage savings among low-income classes and extend small loans to 
their members. 


Post Office Savings Bank.—The Post Office Savings Bank was established under 
the Post Office Act of 1867 (31 Vict., c. 10) to ‘‘enlarge the facilities now available for the 
deposit of small savings, to make the Post Office available for that purpose, and to give 
the direct security of the nation to every depositor for repayment of all money deposited 
by him together with the interest due thereon”. Branches of the Government of Canada’s 
Savings Bank under the Department of Finance were gradually amalgamated with this 
Bank over a period of 50 years and the amalgamation was completed in March 1929. 
Summary financial statistics for the years ended Mar. 31, 1954-58, follow. Figures back 
to 1868 are available in previous editions of the Year Book. 


Item 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Deposits and Interest............... 11,330,055 10, 115, 308 9,940, 163 10, 416, 886 9,949, 749 
WICDOSIGS Re A520. cts. ee Pate sete hee ae 10,597, 046 9,402, 227 9,241, 388 9,663,774 9,097 , 664 
Interest on deposits............... 733, 009 713,081 698,776 753,112 852,085 
WVIthGTawalsi¢s sin . sttsistetierass » tits 12, 859,370 11,127,555 10, 556, 369 10, 662, 847 10,972,519 
Balance on deposit..............000+ 37,792,914 36,780, 667 36, 164, 460 35,918, 499 34,895,729 


Provincial Government Savings Banks.—Institutions for the deposit of savings 
are operated by the Provincial Governments of Newfoundland, Ontario and Alberta. 


Newfoundland.—The Newfoundland Savings Bank was established in 1834 and the 
following is a summary financial statement for the years ended Mar. 31, 1956-59. 


Item 1956 1957 1958 1959 
ast: $ : $ ve Een 
Interest on investments, etc..............065 953, 547 972,347 951,295 974, 296 
Net rencal INCOMOs sy 12. eae ec eines 3,195 2,849 3, 611 2,585 
Profit or loss on sale of investments......... 37, 808 —1, 664 —86, 680 —116,181 
Less interest on deposits.............--.+5 734, 972 748,780 758, 257 766, 786 
HE ESS IO XDCUSOS ova tote roxio wares aN sbenieV Ske usker sev avenctesers 53, 843 56,716 65,597 74,009 
Less transfer to reserveS.........-.-2--0208 31,074 31,118 ol, lod 6,307 
HEP INCOME, Ys, Dawe ce pees ew ee 174, 661 136,918 13, 235 13,598 


The number of accounts decreased from 35,527 at Mar. 31, 1958, to 35,187 at the 
same date of 1959; deposits increased from $27,607,959 to $28,307,692 in the same compar- 


json. On Apr. 1, 1957, the interest rates payable on deposits of private individuals, trust 


funds and estates were increased from 23 p.c. to 3 p.c. per annum in respect of all amounts 
in excess of $5,000. 
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Ontario.—The establishment of the Province of Ontario Savings Office was authorized 
by the Ontario Legislature at the 1921 Session and the first branches were opened in March 
1922. Interest at the rate of 24 p.c. and 23 p.c. per annum, compounded half-yearly, is 
paid on accounts, and deposits are repayable on demand. Total deposits at Mar. 31, 
1958, were $81,400,000 and the number of depositors was approximately 97,000. Twenty- 
one branches were in operation throughout the province. 


Alberta.—Savings deposits are accepted at 49 Provincial Treasury Branches through- 


out Alberta. The total of these deposits at Mar. 31, 1958, was $25,952,879, payable on — 


demand and bearing interest at 2} p.c. per annum. 
The Provincial Treasury has issued demand certificates bearing interest at 13 p.c. 
or term certificates for one, two, three, four or five years in denominations of $25 and 


upwards, bearing interest at 2 p.c. for one or two years, 2% p.c. for three or four years and — 


1 ».c. for five years. The total amount in savings certificates at Mar. 31, 1958, was 


$1,960, made up of $860 in demand certificates and $1,100 in term certificates. Deposits — 


from the public for the purchase of such certificates were discontinued as of April 1951. 


Quebec Savings Banks.—The Montreal City and District Savings Bank, founded 


in 1846 and now operating under a charter of 1871 had, at Mar. 31, 1958, a paid-up capital 
and reserve of $8,750,000, savings deposits of $227,342,163 and total liabilities of 
$238,473,115. Total assets amounted to $238,473,115, including over $161,000,000 of 
federal, provincial and municipal securities. La Banque d’Economie de Québec, founded 


in 1848 (as La Caisse d’Economie de Notre-Dame de Québec) under the auspices of the . 


St. Vincent de Paul Society, incorporated by Act of the Canadian Legislature in 1855 and 
given a federal charter by 34 Vict., c. 7, had, at Mar. 31, 1958, savings deposits of 
$39,243,261 and a paid-up capital and reserve of $3,000,000. Liabilities amounted to 
$47,406,437 and total assets to a like amount. 

The following statement shows the combined savings deposits in the Montreal City 
and District Savings Bank and La Banque D’Economie de Québec for the years ended 
Mar. 31, 1949-58. Figures back to 1868 are available in previous editions of the Year 
Book. 


Year Deposits Year Deposits 
$ $ 

NOCHE. WE mcscatoy- groans <a ahs 184, 250, 615 TOBA scm. severe mies eee cee ices 219, 372,081 

LOGON cearercastcren crore nears 192, 567,275 1950 vce ee cee cee ee ee 237,816,198 

SSS} inet eh eee ay cease Gee tab oie 193, 982, 871 1956 wan seme senha teak Sle 256, 526, 482 

1OSD hts EA. cede Nee eh eed eee 200, 342,385 LOD TAR Se i SL, eee 255,000,311 

95S Ayaan SF) cr he at 214,122,001 195 Sigaby, Base ees, apie ae. 266, 585, 424 


Credit Unions.*—Credit unions are incorporated under provincial law to enable 
groups of people with a common bond of association to pool their savings. Their impor- 
tance among the savings and loan institutions in Canada continued to grow in 1957 with a 
membership increase of over 200,000. Thirty-eight per cent of the credit unions are rural. 
Membership has passed 2,000,000 with assets of $846,000,000 or an average per member 
of $400. The number of credit unions has almost doubled during the postwar period and 
the membership has increased threefold. Almost half of the membership is in Quebec and 
Ontario. In the former province assets are mostly held in the form of deposits, while in 
Ontario the major part of the assets are in shares. 

Loans are granted to members for provident and productive purposes from the accu- 
mulated pooled savings and are mostly secured by personal notes. Loans to members 
in 1957 amounted to $351,431,148, at interest rates of 1 p.c. per month or less on the unpaid 
balance. There were 27 central credit unions in 1957 having the main purpose of acting 
as credit unions for credit unions, namely, to receive deposits from and make loans to 
individual credit unions. These centrals are incorporated under provincial legislation to 
facilitate the flow of funds to credit unions that cannot meet the demand for local loans. 
Some of these central credit unions admit co-operative associations to membership but 
most of them limit their membership to credit unions. 


* Prepared by the Economics Division, Marketing Service, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
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The Canadian Co-operative Society serves as a central credit union for provincial 
centrals and co-operatives all across Canada. 


17.—Credit Unions in Canada, 1948-57 


Credit Credit 
Year Unions Unions Members! Assets! 
Chartered Reporting 
No. No. No. $ 
OS ae eee eee MR A Rk cosa ete yee sees 2,608 2,482 850, 608 253,584, 282 
META Ree eae NR, MR Reso SE Se ol ass: 3-ciia Buetopabsl's. sus) dieisyar'e @, acone 2,819 2,705 940,427 282, 242,278 
TO Doe pees. S08. 6 CERO Ae OO RAE See 2,965 2,801 1,036,175 311,532, 143 
Myer ehe ee cease We earned ee Shs | FTSETT iain. seein aie wa federere 3,121 2,952 1,137,931 358, 646, 767 
OCTREOTIDE RO RU CS Romi cant 3,335 3,080 1, 260, 435 424, 400,375 
NO Ee oR ee So ome ee a 3,606 3,413 1,434, 270 489 , 266,090 
TNs sat ocu cayenne rt Ren Pcl Pea A Ana peered a 3,920 3,690 1,560,715 552,362,571 
Tha eMe ee Br, OREN SUe 2 ECA rk 2 EP Sry, SEE ES t sc teteye ctela age 4,100 3,899 1,731,328 652, 553, 665 
NOGOUH Ee Pee Me se. cle mereh Atiae aly tcl Saas ease pus 4, 253 3,973 1,870, 227 761, 255, 685 
NGA te ARES Sa os statchs bus OU opm ey Oath JP er Re SRC SR 4,396 4,060 2,084, 658 846, 264, 367 
1 Reporting organizations only. 2 Newfoundland included from 1949. 
18._Summary Statistics of Credit Unions, by Province, 1956 and 1957 
oe aoe ee a eeee eae eee ee EE 
NE 
sf f erect ete ra to vo 
ear an nions | Unions . embers oans 
Provines Char: Pa Members!| Assets! Shares! Deposits! Hacine Laide 
tered | porting Year! Inception! 
1956 No. No. No. $ $ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland...... 70 55 3,745 360, 447 311,940 11,122 210, 689 3,309, 592 
IP. Hi olsland i739 sant: 59 59 9,750 1,283,152 1,052,901 103, 850 727, 533 7,933, 400 
Nova Scotia........ 221 190 51,824 9, 656, 665 8, 665,556 224,149 6,095,032 51,452, 190 
oe wee ah 166 164 73,196 | 10,731,952 9, 716, 736 122,352 5, 704, 088 44,767,804 
uebec— 
Desjardins........ 1,160 1,150 932,469 1464, 582,293 | 30,750,101 |404, 894,750 |120,002, 792 || 924,295,119 
Que. League....... 197 192 53,586 | 13,172,608 | 10,341,097 1,915, 490 7, 200, 000 34,323,196 
Montreal Fed’n.... 14 14 33,539 | 27,385, 693 1,686,945 | 23,975,503 6, 137,991 46, 882, 553 
ADM GATION on. oes bs 1,337 1,158 373,854 |107,065,518 | 73,240,418 | 20,673,057 | 81,684,091 || 412,968,316 
Manitoba ose ee 6. 196 190 60,491 | 18,740,928 | 13,067,333 3,419,804 | 13,925,440 74, 903, 221 
Saskatchewan....... 283 278 86,036 | 38,646,038 | 28,798, 162 6,512,309 | 17,775, 838 || 131,304, 432 
PALO OLGS nicnirs cicties aes 243 233 49,378 | 13,781,244 | 11,673,328 925,817 | 10,538, 680 58, 741, 664 
British Columbia... 307 290 142,359 | 55,849,147 | 42,818, 127 5,652,258 | 39,679,655 || 179,616,486 
Totals, 1956....| 4,253 3,973 | 1,870,227 | 761,255,685 | 232,122,644 | 468,430,461 309,681,829 |/1,970,547,973 
1957 
Newfoundland...... 72 49 3,200 340, 469 290, 288 13, 209 263, 134 3,621,161 
Py Pr Stand o-ssoc- 8 59 49 9,514 1,366, 271 1,109, 404 101,572 256, 152 8,189,552 
Nova Scotia........ 212 196 53,545 | 10,817,101 9,723, 888 249 , 093 6,911, 154 58,363,343 
ESB tee neta 164 160 76,219 | 12,167,057 | 10,908,758 129, 294 6,510, 703 51,278,507 
uebec— 
Desjardins........ 1,181 1,169 | 1,013,400 |504, 654,413 | 33,187,976 |443, 920,868 |112, 304,113 |11,040,000,000 
Que. League....... 213 185 69,925 | 14,782,294 8, 299,092 4,898,442 | 15,225,370 49,548, 566 
Montreal Fed’n.... 17 Wi 38,967 | 32,067,586 2,120,276 | 27,945, 296 7,451, 700 53, 225, 305 
Ontario:..ch. ack 1,415 1, 205 443,791 |123,874,804 | 84,739,164 | 23,918,727 |105, 792,214 447, 806, 342 
IMSMICODA: «a. Se. 210 207 67,076 | 22,424,526 | 16,280,974 3,604,970 | 16,265,335 91,168, 621 
Saskatchewan....... 284 275 92,981 | 44,825,002 | 33,685, 152 7,631,948 | 20,666,556 |} 152,699, 709 
LAU] Steins See ee 252 241 55,126 | 16,176,291 | 13,760,025 844,182 | 11,671,406 70,412,070 
British Columbia... 317 307 160,879 | 62,768,553 | 51,435, 638 3,449,264 | 48,113,311 || 203, 406, 229 
Totals, 1957..... 4,396 4,060 | 2,084,658 | 846,264,367 | 265,540,635 | 516,706,865 351,431,148 ||2,228,719,405 


1 Reporting organizations only. 


Section 4.—Foreign Exchange 


The dollar, established officially as the currency of the united provinces of Canada 
on Jan. 1, 1858, and extended to cover the New Dominion by the Uniform Currency Act 
of 1870, was defined as 15/73 of the British gold sovereign.* That is, the par rate of 
exchange between the dollar and the pound sterling was fixed at $4.866, making the 

* The gold sovereign remained the standard for the Canadian dollar until 1910 when the currency was defined 


in terms of fine gold, making it the exact gold equivalent of the United States dollar. Both British and United 
States gold coins were, however, legal tender in Canada for this whole period. 
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Canadian currency the equivalent of the United States dollar at parity. With minor 
variations between the import and export gold points representing the cost of shipping 
gold in either direction, the value of the pound sterling in Canada remained at this level 
until the outbreak of World War I. The United States dollar, on the other hand, was at a 
discount in terms of Canadian funds for the first eleven years after Confederation since 
it was not redeemable in gold from February 1862 to January 1879. On the basis of gold 
equivalents it would appear that the greatest monthly average discount on the United 
States dollar after Confederation was approximately 31 p.c., reached in August 1868. 
From 1879 to 1914 the dollars of the two countries remained at par, varying only within 
the gold points or under $2 per thousand. 


On the outbreak of World War I, Canada and the United Kingdom suspended the gold 
standard. For some weeks both the pound and the Canadian dollar rose to a premium 
in New York. Subsequently both fell back with the pound going to a slight discount. 
In January 1916 the pound was officially pegged at $4.76 in American funds. ‘This level 
was maintained with the help of funds realized by sales of United States securities owned 
by residents of the United Kingdom, by borrowing in the United States and, after the 
American entry into the War, by the United States Government financing Allied purchases 
in that country. 


From 1915 to the end of 1917 fluctuations in the rate of exchange between the 
Canadian and United States dollars did not exceed 2 p.c. on either side of parity; the 
pound was stable in terms of United States dollars during this period. In 1918 the 


Le ee ee ee ee ee 


Canadian dollar began to weaken. After the pound was unpegged in 1919 the Canadian © 


dollar declined further and in 1920 it fell to 82 cents in New York with sterling going as 
low as $3.18. 


By the latter half of 1922 the Canadian dollar had returned practically to par in 
New York. Despite some further weakness in sterling, the dollar remained close to that 
level during the next two years, averaging 98.04 and 98.73 cents in terms of the United 
States dollar in 1923 and 1924, respectively, and fluctuating between a discount of about 
3.6 cents and a premium of approximately 0.4 cents. After the United Kingdom resumed 
gold payments in April 1925, the range of fluctuation of the Canadian dollar narrowed 
further. From Canada’s return to the gold standard in the period July 1, 1926 to January 
1929, the exchange rate remained within the gold points. The Canadian dollar then went 
to a slight discount in New York. With the exception of the period July to November 1930, 
when it went to a small premium in New York, the dollar remained below parity until the 
United Kingdom abandoned the gold standard in September 1931. After that month 
the pound sterling depreciated sharply and the Canadian dollar followed, reaching lows* 
in New York of 80.5 cents in December 1931 and 82.6 cents in April 1933. 


Following the prohibition of gold exports in the latter month by the United States, 
the pound and the Canadian dollar strengthened rapidly in terms of American funds. 
By November 1933, both currencies had reached a premium in New York. Meanwhile 
in a series of steps beginning with permitting the export of newly mined gold in August 
1933, the United States moved towards resumption of the gold standard. As of Feb. 1, 


1934, the United States Treasury undertook to buy all gold offered at $35 per ounce. ~ 


After that the exchange rate between the Canadian and United States dollar stabilized. 
Until the outbreak of war in 1939 much of the trading was conducted within one cent of 
parity although the Canadian dollar in New York did go as high as 103.6 cents (September 
1934) and as low as 98.0 cents (September 1938).* 


On the outbreak of World War II in September 1939, the United Kingdom and other — 


sterling countries introduced foreign exchange control involving fixed buying and selling 
rates of $4.024 and $4.033, respectively, in terms of the U.S. dollar. The Canadian dollar 


in New York declined until Sept. 16, 1939, when the Government instituted foreign — 


exchange controlf in Canada and established fixed buying and selling rates of $1.10 to 


* Noon quotations. Daily highs and lows may have exceeded these rates. 


+ The operations of the Foreign Exchange Control Board from the time of its establishment to the termination ; 


of exchange control in December 1951 are reviewed in previous editions of the Year Book. 
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$1.11 for the U.S. dollar and $4.43 to $4.47 for sterling. As compared with previous 
months, the depreciation of the Canadian dollar in terms of United States funds was 
approximately half as great as that of the pound sterling. 


Apart from a minor adjustment on Oct. 15, 1945, when selling rates for U.S. dollars 
and sterling were lowered to $1.103 and $4.45, respectively, the official rates for the 
Canadian dollar remained unchanged until July 5, 1946. At that time the rate on the 
U.S. dollar was restored to par, with buying and selling rates for that currency of $1.00 to 
$1.004 and for sterling $4.02 to $4.04. These rates continued in effect until Sept. 19, 
1949, when, following a 30.5-p.c. reduction by the United Kingdom in the value of sterling 
to $2.80 U.S. (an action which was paralleled in varying degrees by numerous other 
currencies), Canada returned to the former official rates of $1.10 and $1.103 for United 
States funds. Sterling was quoted at $3.074 and $3.08% on the basis of the New York 
cross rate. 

On Sept. 30, 1950, the Minister of Finance announced that official fixed foreign 
exchange rates which had been in effect at varying levels since 1939 would be withdrawn 
effective Oct. 2. Since then the Government’s policy has been to allow the rate to be 
determined by the normal play of economic forces without official intervention by the 
Exchange Fund Account except to ensure orderly conditions in the foreign exchange 
market. No attempt is made to reverse persistent trends, but only to smooth out excessive 
short-run fluctuations. 


Until Dec. 14, 1951, this policy was carried out within the framework of exchange 
control. On that date the Foreign Exchange Control regulations were revoked by the 
Governor in Council and new regulations were passed which exempted all persons and 
transactions from the various requirements of the Foreign Exchange Control Act. These 
actions terminated exchange control in Canada and the Foreign Exchange Control Act 
was repealed in 1952. 


The movements of the U.S. dollar in Canadian funds from January 1951 to the end 
of 1958 are shown in Table 19. After the major change that occurred early in 1952, the 
U.S. dollar fluctuated within a comparatively narrow range between a low of 95.98 cents 
in September 1952 and a high of 99.95 in December 1955. In the second quarter of 1956, 
however, the U.S. dollar began to weaken and this movement continued into the third 
quarter of 1957. The previous postwar low (95.9 cents) was passed in February 1957 
and by August 1957 the U.S. dollar had fallen to 94.8 cents, a record low for the present 
century. In the last four months of 1957 the U:S. dollar rose again, reached 98.47 cents in 


_ January 1958 and closed the year at 96.46. 


19.—Price of the United States Dollar in Canada, by Month, 1951-58 
Nors.—Rates published by Bank of Canada. Noon average market rate for business days in period. 
(Canadian cents per U.S. dollar) 


Month 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
EEA te croc nich eceie’ nice coke = 2 105.17 100.48 97.05 97.29 96.60 99.87 96.07 98.47 
MN STILEAT Voie Se Cito iy, ars 104.92 100.10 97.73 96.65 97.69 99.91 95.83 98.10 
7 GDS are art aS ne Re 104.73 99.59 98.33 97.08 98.48 99.87 95.61 97.73 
voc rt Ae ee ae 105.99 98.09 98.37 98.25 98.62 99.68 95.97 97.06 
“7S Ra eee 106.37 98.38 99.41 98.43 98.59 99.18 95.56 96.69 
i. eee 106.94 97.92 99.44 98.13 98.44 98.53 95.32 96.18 
ONS RS Sea 106.05 96.91 99.18 97.44 98.46 98.18 95.09 96.00 
REBT Metis Sod Scrat 5 Gyan oes 105.56 96.11 98.83 97.02 98.51 98.12 94.80 96.46 
RPEPENIDOD 5 ie coe 5 oi) oto 21% ..| 105.56 95.98 98.43 96.97 98.78 97.77 95.92 97.68 
BG DELS aiken. Sic been oe os 105.08 96.43 98.25 96.98 99.53 97.32 96.47 97.07 
PROMO DOL.|...9205-22c02--6 104.35 97.66 97.77 96.92 99.94 96.44 96.24 96.83 
MIECOMDEL. 66. cesses ese es 102.56 97.06 97.31 96.80 99.95 96.05 97.74 96.46 
Annual Average...... 105.28 97.89 98.34 97.32 98.63 98.41 95.88 97.06 
SSS 
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20.—Canada’s Holdings of Gold and United States Dollars, as at Dec. 31, 1941-58 
(Millions of U.S. dollars) 


eo ESS SS SS — eee eee 
SSS eee ae 


Other Other 
Exchange Fund Govern- Exchange Fund Govern- i 
Account and ment of Total Account and ment of Total 
Bank of Canada Canada Bank of Canada Canada 
Year Accounts Year Accounts 
Gold Gold 
U.S. U.S. U.S. U.S. 
Gold Dollars | Dollars pee eee Gold Dollars | Dollars ei 
HED etch cipecies 135.9 28.2 20 187.6 LOS Tee ee 841.7 899.5 37.4 1,778.6 
1942.0 ite 154.9 88.0 75.6 318.5 1O5 QE. es oe 885.0 961.8 13.4 1,860.2 
L943 oars 224.4 348.8 76.4 649.6 OSS pear ecy: 986.1 802.0 30.4 1,818.5 
1Oaae Aare 293.9 506.2 102.1 902.2 1 Oy: Wee Sho fy 1,072.7 833.4 36.5 1,942.6 
1945505 eae 353.9 922.0 232.1 1,508.0 AG55i eee oe 1,183.9 692.0 74.9 1,900.8 
OCG LAs ee 536.0 686.3 22.6 1,244.9 9505 sane 1,103.3 783.7 49.2 1,936.2 
19472 Feta re 286.6 171.8 43.3 501.7 1957 eee 1,100.3 691.5 BOLO 1,828.3 
OAS Serer eae 401.3 574.5 22'.0 997.8 
194 Op yal eae Bes. 486 594.1 36.6 ded Zea 


4 ; mf at eel 
1950 Seer peets 580.0 1,144.9 1650" Vet, (4150 WL G5S noes a 1,078.1 861.0 1,939.1 
BUPY sie F" 7 Pe yeneeere dies Dateiseed Pebn bsp ples Nee ee Se ae aes eel eae 


1 Excludes $18,200,000 borrowed in the United States in August 1949 and set aside for the retirement on Feb. 1, 
1950, of a security issue guaranteed by the Federal Government and payable at the holder’s option in U.S. dollars. 


PART II.—MISCELLANEOUS COMMERCIAL FINANCE 
Section 1.—Loan and Trust Companies* 


An outline of the development of loan and trust companies in Canada from 1844 to 
1913 is given in the 1934-35 Year Book, p. 993. The laws relating to loan and trust com- 
panies were revised by the Loan and Trust Companies Acts of 1914 (R.8.C. 1952, ce. 170 
and 272), with the result that the statistics of provincially incorporated loan and trust 
companies ceased to be collected. However, summary information has been supplied by 
provincial companies since 1922 and figures for the years 1956 and 1957 are included in 
Table 1 in order to complete the statistics for loan and trust companies throughout Canada. 


It is estimated that more than 95 p.c. of the business of provincial companies is represented — 


in the figures, so that they may be accepted as fairly inclusive and representative of the 
volume of business transacted as compared with the federally licensed companies. 


The statistics of Tables 2 and 3 refer to those companies incorporated both by the 
Government of Canada and by the provinces. Included in the statistics of federal com- 
panies are data of loan and trust companies incorporated by the Province of Nova Scotia 
and brought by the laws of that province under the examination of the federal Department 
of Insurance, as well as data for trust companies in New Brunswick and Manitoba. 


The progress of the aggregate of loan company business in Canada is indicated by the 
increase in the book value of the assets of all loan companies from $188,186,072 in 1923 
to $549,071,796 in 1957. The assets of trust companies (not including estates, trust and 


agency funds, which cannot be regarded as assets in the same sense as company and guar-— 


anteed funds) increased from $154,202,165 in 1928 to $785,744,424 in 1957. In the former 
year the total of estates, trust and agency funds administered amounted to $1,077,953,643 
and in 1957 to $5,582,378,426. 


Functions of Loan Companies.—The principal function of loan companies is 
the lending of funds on first-mortgage security, the money thus made available for devel- 
opment purposes being secured mainly by the sale of debentures to the investing public and 


by savings department deposits. The extent of investments in mortgages by federal and — 


provincial loan companies may be gauged by the following figures: total assets of such 
companies for the years 1956 and 1957 amounted to $487,169,171 and $549,071,796, 


* Revised under the direction of the Superintendent of Insurance for Canada, Ottawa. 
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respectively, which amounts include mortgage loans of $331,433,425 and $420,635,499, 
respectively; thus, the resulting percentages of mortgages to total assets for those years 
were approximately 76 p.c. and 77 p.c., respectively. The data for 1957 includes for the 
first time the figures of one loan company incorporated under the laws of Quebec (the 
capital stock of which has been issued largely outside of Canada but whose debentures 
for the greater part are now held in Canada) having, as at Dec. 31, 1957, assets of $80,419,250 
including mortgage loans amounting to $69,677,253, and liabilities to the public of 
$48,480,797. 


_ Functions of Trust Companies.—Trust companies act as executors, trustees and 
administrators under wills or by appointment, as trustees under marriage or other settle- 
ments, as agents or attorneys in the management of the estates of the living, as guardians 
of minor or incapable persons, as financial agents for municipalities and companies, as 
transfer agents and registrars for stocks and bond issues, as trustees for bond issues and, 
where so appointed, as authorized trustees in bankruptcy. Such companies receive 


deposits for investment but the investing and lending of such deposits and of actual trust 


funds are restricted by law. 


Statistics of Loan and Trust Companies.—A summary of operations of provincial 
and federal loan and trust companies is given in Table 1. As a result of the nature of the 
operations of the latter companies, which are intimately connected with the matter of 
probate, the larger trust companies usually choose to operate under provincial charters 
and the provincial figures represent much larger amounts than those of the federal 


companies, 


The figures for federal loan companies include companies chartered by the Government 
of Nova Scotia which, by arrangement, come under inspection by the federal Department 


of Insurance. 


The data for federal trust companies cover companies chartered by the 


Governments of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Manitoba for the same reason. 


1.—Operations of Provincial and Federal Loan and Trust Companies, as at 
Dee. 31, 1956 and 1957 


1956 1957 
Item eee ae 
Provincial Federal Provincial Federal 
Companies | Companies Total Companies!| Companies Total 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Loan Companies— 

Assets (book values).............. 140,453,366] 296,715, 805| 437,169,171] 228,927,416] 320,144,380) 549,071,796 
Liabilities to the public........... 105,577, 295| 258,245,799] 363,823,094) 160,429,357) 280,238,094] 440, 667,451 
Capital Stock— 

Aa NOLIZOGs nan cies oe oe see 27,350,150 52,500,000] 79,850,150] 37,806,677) 53,000,000) 90,806,677 

SUDSCEIDCC.. sath te is co ee 15,430,343] 16,440,600] 31,870,943]| 25,960,670) 18,058,461) 44,019, 131 

CGD seers kee ie es 10,929,428] 17,622,027] 28,551,455|| 21,395,380) 17,695,087) 39,090,467 
Reserve and contingency funds....| 18,149,014) 19,271,324) 37,420,338 38,896,098] 20,527,887) 59,423,985 
Other liabilities to shareholders... 5,797, 629 1,178, 155 6,975, 784 8, 206, 581 1,207,196 9,413,777 
Total liabilities to shareholders...| 34,876,071} 38,071,506] 72,947,577] 68,498,059} 39,430,170} 107,928,229 
Net profits realized during year?. . 3,044,336] 5,022,098]  8,066,434)/ 3,416,636] 3,298,072) 6,714,708 

Trust Companies— 

Assets (book values)— 

Gormpany funds.2.57. 29-3 91,554,381] 36,690,878] 128,245,259] 97,258,395) 38,843,072) 186, 101,467 

Guaranteed funds............... 446, 448, 674] 170,344,746] 616,793,420] 472,678,645] 176,964,312) 649,642,957 

BN ReNS 2A GSCUS ant dacs che eee: 538,003,055] 207,035,624] 745,038,679] 569,937,040] 215,807,384) 785,744,424 


Estates, trust, and agency funds... 


Capital Stock— 


4,318 ,560,879 


815, 867, 349|5,1383,928 ,228 


4,695,817 ,867 


886, 560, 559|5,582,378,426 


PAUMMOTIZEC perdi. oe es seis v4 eye ss 56,523,000! 33,000,000) 89,523,000} 56,585,000) 36,000,000) 92,585,000 
SCR DOC sch chore wtnamunewrs 31,486,930} 17,674,130] 49,161,060] 32,148,510) 18,676,680) 50,825, 190 
RANGED, sc eter IG. hot..b pS Gg 30,901,805} 17,327,010} 48,228,815] 31,600,360] 18,332,563) 49,932,923 
Reserve and contingency funds....| 36,661,034] 11,911,366] 48,572,400) 39,320,428) 13,099, 813] 52,420,241 
Unappropriated surpluses......... 8,041,408} 2,414,427] 10,455,835] 8,398,518) 2,653,073) 11,051,591 
Net profits realized during year?. . 8,407,298] 3,654,719} 12,062,017] 5,484,097] 2,331,711] 7,815,808 


1 Includes, for the first time, one loan company incorporated under the laws of Quebec (see text above). 


2 Net profits before taxes. 
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2.—Assets and Liabilities of Loan Companies, 1953-57 


bo en SS SS es eee eee 
SSS S665 0 


CHARTERED BY GOVERNMENT OF CANADA! 


Item 
1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Assets 
Real esta teta ccc civic ois gre eine certs 5,949,482 5, 768, 982 5,699, 194 7,196,820 8,176,745 — 
oansonirealiestatere. 2. ceehens eee 159,833,300 | 178,968,416 | 200,118,391 | 227,370,747 245,459,582 — 
Woans OMISCCULItICS Fe mae siseuieia tere ee 164,364 139, 250 155,562 180, 793 249,551 
Bonds and debentures....-.2 asc ae. 31,929,613 48,807,414 50, 187,515 36, 623,327 39,190,957 — 
Stocks oats » ne hls ae ah Sea 10, 877, 532 12, 163, 845 14,058, 759 16, 246, 819 15,907,174 
( OPT) see eA. Beet SS he CG oat aoe ae 7,022, 432 7,916,073 8,781,617 7,015,991 8,578,259 
Totals;Asseta?:'. 2.5.0 Os 5 217,019,970 | 255,446,553 | 281,004,269 | 296,715,805 320,144,380 ; 
Liabilities 
Liabilities to Shareholders— 
Capital pald UD. '. ue. sano ease ea 16, 042, 255 16,080, 222 16,545,334 17, 622,027 17, 695, 087 
RRGSerVeESee | heater he cate tae oe 15, 100, 186 16, 604,475 17,458,300 19,271,324 20,527, 887 
Totals, Liabilities to Shareholders’. . 32,354,356 33, 604,179 35,076, 130 38,071, 506 39,430,170 
Liabilities to the Public— 
Debentures secures eke eee 98,618,936 | 120,816,931 130, 264, 215 146, 839, 303 169,507, 160 
Deposits Vite Ass Mee ee 83,382, 889 97,696,275 | 111,557,968 | 106,671,012 105,761,097 
Totals, Liabilities to the Public®..... 184,448,041 | 221,612,649 | 245,606,324 | 258,245,799 280, 238,094 
Totals, Liabilities.............. 216,802,397 | 255,216,828 | 280,682,454 | 296,317,305 319, 668, 264 
pac laeee phate Bl SOLER acs WR Pe eet ew Ss ee eee 
CHARTERED BY PROVINCES® 
ene Sor ee ee ee ee ee eee 
1953 1954 1955 1956 19577 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Assets 
Real estate? See. cpentsmins se sae ee 1,154, 202 1,193,695 856, 504 986, 728 3,438,381 — 
Jeoans on real.estate- ese aer cca 77, 786,970 87, 292, 830 96,347,710 | 104,062,678 175,175,917 
eoans).on SeCCULIUIES |... ee ener 981, 122 1,019,631 1,035, 965 1,194,450 3,381,018 
Bonds and debentures..............-- 20,597,703 22,094, 106 23,017,586 26,377,850 26,409,535 — 
Stocksa een tert eco ta ees PY DANS OA. 2,298, 200 2,782,701 3,176,295 6,700,522 — 
Gis eben oe reeks vee ctenm eek a 3,198, 296 3,274,065 4, 261, 283 3, 837, 228 8,723,799 
Totals, Assets?.................. 106,571,244 | 117,936,572 | 129,589,371 | 140,453,366 228,927,416 — 
Liabilities : 
Liabilities to Shareholders— a 
Capital paidaipa. oa-.- ees cares tenn: 10, 134, 967 9,808,065 9,890, 439 10,929, 428 21,395,380 — 
FRESCLV GS REA: iene a Oe eieoe barter 13,985,035 15,090, 685 16, 694,396 18,149,014 38, 896, 098 i 


a | ES | | 


Totals, Liabilities to Shareholders’... 28,453, 777 29, 852, 739 31,671,971 34, 876,071 68,498,059 
Liabilities to the Public— 


DeDenCUres = woos 5 ck ges pies oe sce ais 23, 751, 608 26, 556, 895 28,696,549 30, 139, 135 73, 586, 634 

Depasita ic. oes. scan ue en > On aie 52,481, 156 59, 683, 140 67, 587, 267 73, 543, 730 82,434,034 

Totals, Liabilities to the Public5.....| 78,117,467 88, 083, 833 97,917,400 | 105,577,295 160,429, 357 
Totals, Liabilities.............. 106,571,244 | 117,936,572 | 129,589,371 | 140,453,366 228,927, 416 


1 Includes companies chartered by the Government of Nova Scotia which, by arrangement, are inspected by the 


federal Department of Insurance. 2 Book value of real estate for company use and other real estate. 
3 Includes interest due and accrued and other assets. 4 Includes other liabilities to shareholders. 5 In- 
cludes other liabilities to the public. 6 Exclusive of Nova Scotia. 7 Includes, for the first time, one © 


loan company incorporated under the laws of Quebec (see p. 1123). 
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3.—Assets and Liabilities of Trust Companies, 1953-57 


CHARTERED BY GOVERNMENT OF CANADA! 


Item 
1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Assets 
Company Funds 2,?.................. 29,629,779 29,451,872 32,090,504 36,690,878 38, 843,072 
NEGA CSUALC Moe so aan stan See Ae a 2,376,927 2,181,017 2,446, 182 2,856, 671 2,988,961 
Moans on real estate... 00.55. .08 5s. 5,904, 007 6,315, 655 6, 947, 633 9,399, 887 9,514, 144 
Loans on securities... .........5..005 714, 659 610, 784 593,086 507, 486 404,577 
Bonds and debentures............... 12,149,590 11,584, 230 12,538,063 14, 467,349 15,748, 144 
StVO te fe fai 7 SRR AZ ede ee ei 4,544, 646 4,498,384 5,314,098 5,500, 185 5,881,192 
CARS Se fae aan eile ae a ees er 2,423,362 3, 156, 458 3,136,361 2,506, 028 2,876, 263 
Guaranteed Funds 2,3................ 110,366,037 | 140,601,795 | 159,235,891 | 170,344,746 176, 964,312 
Loans on real estate. ............-.0- 49,322, 834 59,027,501 78,009, 884 90, 669, 596 95, 833, 151 
Woans On securities... .2. 0.04.0... .05 3,419,930 5,577, 269 4,875, 283 6,610, 998 4,729,770 
Bonds and debentures............... 50, 258, 820 68, 610, 990 68, 265, 804 60,310, 896 66,029, 880 
LOGKN RAR RT erie eer eee tas 1,454,318 1,898,885 2,127,899 1,561, 694 1,539, 685 
Pashir ete eg ee ee mee 5,052, 409 4,273,214 4,592,425 Dvolsold 7,234,502 
Liabilities 

Company Funds>}.,................... 29,048, 202 28, 850, 642 31, 905,971 36,381, 834 38,583, 249 
Canitalipaideip isis... thoes a. oes st 15,097,718 14, 653, 624 15,407,916 17,327,010 18,332, 563 
ELPSORV CRT Arts Cn io he Peas 9,301,381 10, 822, 267 12,267,502 11,911,366 13,099, 813 

Guaranteed Funds—Trust Deposits 
and Certificates................6. 110,366,037 | 140,601,795 | 159,235,891 | 170,344,746 176, 964,312 


CHARTERED BY PROVINCES® 


Assets 

| Company Funds ?,3.................. 81,569,089 83,140, 092 88,360,564 91,554,381 97,258,395 
[RSA GSE Ro Re ee I aie ae eee ae 7,199, 260 7,823,819 8,411, 623 8, 763, 967 11, 735, 804 
ioans-on real estate. =... vis cee cee 13, 743, 299 13,016, 509 14,060, 244 12,812,273 10,330, 834 
HORNS! ON SCCULIGICS:. (67°<, Jc chs sens one 6,718,451 8,799,177 9,131,608 11,217,620 12,145,388 
Bonds and debentures............... 27, 229,386 25, 690, 753 25,481,913 24,123,965 25,342,514 
| SIPC Bo A OE aes en ee 19,015,061 19,996,998 22 1515675 24,905, 523 29,161,353 
| “OES Shs ig i 3,858,071 3,891,065 4,760, 662 4,662,121 3,222,485 
Guaranteed Funds?................. 268,175,625 | 383,697,760 | 437,168,231 | 446,448,674 472,678,645 
Loans on real estate...............0% 80,943,551 99, 835, 875 128, 630,198 155,096,475 159,294,108 
| Loans on securities................0. 10,873, 145 20, 265, 826 24,700,574 19, 823, 245 29,845, 537 
Bonds and debentures............... 159,394,731 239,473,762 | 252,047,774 | 238,455, 688 253,111,774 
PEDO KGS NS ao res se fo einharays 1,642,565 978,378 1,286,070 2,212,005 1,911,365 
CAO 2 S208 Se eae Ie er ee eres ne 14, 716, 402 21,553, 6384 28,110,462 28,037,961 25,235,015 

| Liabilities 
Company Funds}.................... 81,569,089 83, 140,092 88,360, 564 91,554,381 97,258,395 
San DibalipAaAiclipses’. oes es «08 sees awe 29,414,810 29,870,940 30,932,370 30,901, 805 31,600,360 
WE CROVES I iit ee eens ke RR elena 29,591,322 31, 674, 933 35,496, 257 36, 661,034 39,320,428 


| Guaranteed Funds—Trust Deposits 
; and Certificates.................. 268,175,625 | 383,697,760 | 437,168,231 | 446,448,674 472,678,645 


i —————————————————————————— 


1Includes companies chartered by the Governments of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Manitoba, 


which, by arrangement, are inspected by the federal Department of Insurance. 2 Includes other assets. 
_ 3 Includes interest due and accrued. 4 Book value of real estate for company use and other real estate. 
5 Includes other company fund liabilities. 6 Chartered by all provinces except Nova Scotia, New Brunswick 


and Manitoba (see text, p. 1122). 
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4.—Estates, Trust 


the Federal Government and by 


and Agency Funds of Trust Companies,Chartered by or Supervised by 
Provincial Governments, as at Dec. 31, 1948-57 


Federal Provincial Federal Provincial 
Year Companies!| Companies? Total Year Companies! Companies? Total 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1948 eter eco 520, 860, 737| 2,791,584,378) 3,312,445, 115} 1953......... 631, 231,540] 3,470, 781,614) 4,102,013, 154 
1940). tee 560,080,611] 2,827,988, 797| 3,388,069, 408 Ro GY: ee aekey cxaie 663,520,956] 3, 734,874,516) 4,398,395,472 
Sat Deer eae eae 494, 636,746) 3,126,058, 749] 3,620, 695,495 LOSSRSA cries 734,670,479] 3,985, 662,299] 4, 720,332,778 
IGS oe 543,983, 754| 3, 282,558,573] 3,826,542,327) 1956......... 815, 367,349] 4,318,560,879| 5,183,928, 228 
1952.25 oeerners 588,550,279] 3,383, 650,088) 3,972, 200,367) 1957......... 886, 560,559| 4,695, 817,867| 5,582,378, 426 


1 Includes companies chartered by the Governments of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Manitoba which, 
by arrangement, are inspected by the federal Department of Insurance. 2 Excludes provincial companies 
of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Manitoba which are included in federal companies. 


Section 2.—Licensed Small Loans Companies and 
Licensed Money-Lenders* 


Licensed small loans companies and licensed money-lenders are subject to the 
provisions of the Small Loans Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 251) as amended by c. 46 of the 
Statutes of 1956, an enactment of the Parliament of Canada regulating personal loans 


not in excess of $1,500 made on the security of promissory notes of borrowers. Most . 


of these notes are additionally secured by endorsements or chattel mortgages. The Act 
permits, in the case of licensed lenders, maximum rates of cost of loan, including charges 
of every kind, of 2 p.c. per month on that portion of the unpaid balance of a loan not 
exceeding $300, 1 p.c. per month on that portion of the balance exceeding $300 but not 
exceeding $1,000, and one-half of 1 p.c. per month on any remainder of the balance exceeding 
$1,000. The maximum rate permitted to be charged by an unlicensed Jender is 1 p.c. per 
month. Prior to Jan. 1, 1957, the scope of the Act extended only to loans of $500 and 
under and the maximum rate permitted to be charged by licensed lenders was 2 p.c. per 
month and by unlicensed lenders 12 p.c. per annum. The small loans companies—four 
in number—were incorporated by special Acts of the Parliament of Canada, the first such 
company commencing business in 1928. Money-lenders, of which there are 75, are made 
up of companies otherwise incorporated and include a few partnerships and individuals. 
Table 5 gives the combined financial experience of small loans companies and licensed 
money-lenders for the years 1954-57. 


* Further details are given in the Department of Insurance report Small Loans Companies and Money-Lenders 
for the year ended Dee. 31, 1957. 


5.—Assets and Liabilities of Small Loans Companies and Money-Lenders, 1954-57 


Assets and Liabilities 1954 1955 1956 19571 
$ $ $ $ 

D.NT1 a) Kean Se en 8 eRe Cay nn: Ona ee oe. 172,173,681 | 208,517,770 | 262,386,415 326,549, 959 
Gmail Joan balancessas. aoe rene ae ees ot tee chee 88, 822, 891 88, 844, 506 88,428, 203 229,199,629 — 

Balances, large loans and other contracts............ 75, 824, 672 109, 530, 841 160, 743, 235 86,534, 064 
Ashi Bhs Mle SP RD sk Pe Ree a. cok ete eee 3,955,094 4,975,980 6,308, 752 5,287,550 
OPER ee ete I PRE ne a ote eer: 3,571,024 5,166, 443 6, 906, 225 5,528,716 © 

TEtabilities:. 3 i eee ee ee oe era ear 172,173,681 | 208,517,770 | 262,386,415 326,549,959 
Borrowed moneyeneee. ¢. see ene e dente. 2 ee etc 122, 688, 252 149, 688, 502 191,697,344 258,184,531 

RESERV CS UOrMOSSCSig yes. Wine face Paci ceys need aamer ease: 4,263, 653 5,028,544 5, 607, 582 6, 766, 856 

Rard=up capitals: cst it crtis creer aarti cuchorsaraccax 10,383,509 12, 264, 662 13,978,275 14,992,722 

Surplus paid in by shareholders.................... 11,587,820 11,578, 629 12,078, 629 12,478, 629 

Opn Gr eben ee Aeon ROS he SUS. EA RSEs ape Te heee 23 , 250, 447 29,957, 433 39,024,585 34,127,221 


1 Commencing Jan. 1, 1957, the Small Loans Act became applicable to loans of $1,500 and under made on and 
after that date (see text above). 


may at Dis 
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The increase in the scope of the Act resulted in a very large increase in the number 
and the amount of small loans made and in the number and amount of small loan balances 
outstanding during 1957 as compared with 1956. During 1957, 1,075,322 small loans 
valued at $368,392,107 were made as against 844,348 loans amounting to $184,293,692 in 
1956. The average small loan was approximately $343 in 1957. At the end of that year 
small loans outstanding numbered 812,135 for an amount of $229,199,629 or an average 
of $282; at the end of 1956 the outstanding loans numbered 543,394 and amounted to 


$88,428,203 or an average of $163 per loan. 


Section 3.—Sales of Canadian Bonds* 


Previous editions of the Year Book have traced the sales of Canadian bonds to the 
end of 1956. This review continues the record of new issues placed through the years 1957 
and 1958. 


New issues came on the bond market in 1957 and 1958 at a higher rate than in previous 
years and found a fairly ready acceptance in view of recessionary trends. In 1958, how- 
ever, there were two distinctive trends not shown by the accompanying statistics. Princi- 
pal emphasis was on the refunding of a major portion of Canada’s long-term debt and a 
very significant increase in the weekly treasury bill issues as representing short-term 
financing of less than one year. The refunding operation is dealt with separately on pp. 
1130-11381. 


In the flotation of new issues, offerings of Canadian bonds and debentures in 1957 
(excluding all refunding and new issues with a term to maturity of less than one year) 
totalled $4,495,044,738, up sharply from 1956. In 1958, the comparative total advanced 
still higher to $4,550,033,925 and both totals were over the previous peak of $4,468,983,364 
in 1954. Advances for 1957 and 1958 were caused by increases in all categories of new 
issues placed with the exception of corporate sales which were down from the record peak 
reached in 1957. 


Excluded from the statistical calculations in this review are federal short-term issues 
in the form of treasury bills with a maturity of less than one year, which amounted to 
$6,530,000,000 in 1957 and $6,761,000,000 in 1958. With these issues included, the totals 
would be $11,025,044,738 and $11,311,033,925, respectively, and if the amount of 
$5,805,519,850 for the Canada Conversion Loan were also added to the 1958 figure, the 
grand total for the year would be $17,116,553,775, placing it in a completely unique 
position. 


Excluding all such refunding and short-term financing of less than one year, federal 
and guaranteed sales amounted to $2,468,787,450 in 1957 and $2,566,000,000 in 1958, 
compared with $1,357,000,000 in 1956. A very considerable amount of new capital was 
acquired by public subscription to Canada Savings Bonds, Series 12 (1957) and Series 13 
(1958). These series, while similar in many respects to previous issues, reflected the 
upward movement in interest rates. 


Canada Savings Loan, Series 12, matures on Nov. 1, 1970, and bears interest at a 
rate of 31 p.c. for the first two years and at a rate of 4% p.c. for the remaining eleven years, 
giving an over-all yield, if held to maturity, of 4.46 p.c. Series 13 matures on Nov. 1, 
1973, and bears interest at a rate of 34 p.c. for the first year and at a rate of 4% p.c. for 
the remaining fourteen years, giving an over-all yield, if held to maturity, of 4.19 p.c. 
Table 6 gives total sales, number of applications, and limits per individual for all Canada 
Savings Loan issues from 1946 to 1958. 


* Prepared by E. C. Gould, Financial Editor, The Monetary Times. 
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6.—Sales of Canada Savings Loans, 1946-58! 


ee 
Ss ee—e—eee—eeee—eEaoanhanBanBn@@@SOQuQ@@eaeeaeaeaaeee 558588 eee 


Limits per 


Series Applications Tadvesdeal Total Sales 
No. $ $ 
Series a 15: 1946... 5 cise aes aces oie lea lentes error a oeate cro etalon tote 0 1,248, 444 2,000 535, 285, 550 
Series.2, 1947. -cetn. cere tcc an clon ac ered oa ete teerernvers oterertoer= 910, 742 1,000 287, 733, 100 
Series: 3, 1948. Sh. ei. Vee v cetatats draee: ance esters eters martes 862, 686 1,000 260,491, 150 
Series) (4; 1949) chasis tts ace oa mre See crel seers ntore nice rel 1,015,579 1,000 320, 200,000 
Series 5; 1950 25st tina oe er re oe au Rernrerstehetege 963,048 1,000 285,600,000 
Series: 6) 195 Weitere occasion ered eee ake eco eames el 986,900 5,000 394, 642,400 
Series 7, 1952. oie cores, « aio Rett to ele Buc cut 2 Pane MOS TA CORN coy ot 982,274 5,000 380,761, 100 
Seriesn.8 11958 crn smsscreeya tn crass oomie cigs datelo tenets Ney Mere 1, 267, 506 5,000 850, 548, 900 
Series 1.9, 1904. 6 5 sapaedPecxcrclncW ek these taie anton Ge iges Bt seagate xe 1,175, 264 5,000 800, 540,900 
Series 10, 1955.0 sbvcies earthen aslo) eye sioig esleete ome erties Sei’ 4 1,180,000 5,000 729,100,000 
Series. fly 1956 sy8a: seared: patente Oh Sakeeets ebsites 1, 242, 250 5,000 853, 810, 150 
Serica 12 ol O57, sc was iiews sale Ses ockchesee ea erate siege one GRameeee a etoeroniae 1, 293, 148 10,000 1, 216, 706, 500 
Series 13. 11958 5.2 sca casita ee Siete vada ot note emma forenate 1,134, 673 10,000 865, 163,400 


en 


1 Figures for the issues 1946-56 are for the entire loans, i.e., either to the year-end or to the closing date within 
the year or in the subsequent year. The figure for Series 12 (1957) is to Dec. 31, 1957, and the figure for Series 13 
(1958) is to Dec. 31, 1958. 


In the category of combined direct and guaranteed financing by Canadian provinces, 
the totals for 1957 and 1958 at $645,959,500 and $791,271,000, respectively, were both 
higher than for 1956 at $557,888,000 or any of the previous years. Of the 1957 total 
$175,750,000 was for direct provincial financing and the remainder of $470,209,500 repre- 
sented provincial guarantees for utility, municipal and parochial issues. Of the 1958 
total, $290,800,000 represented direct provincial financing and $500,471,000 was of a 
guaranteed nature. 


Provinces which directly entered the bond market in 1957 and 1958 included:— 


Province Month Amount Province Month Amount 
$000 $’000 
1957— : 1958— 
Saskatchewan........... JANUALY eee tee 15, 750 Novalscotiaesess seee. aaee February....... 5, 000 
INovalscobianceccodeneee VaNUst Vee 5,000 Saskatchewan............ April as nonpes 25, 000 
New Brunswick.......... February....... 7,500 Ontario.te. eer ee Aprile esters 75,000 
Prince Edward Island....February....... 2,500 INovailScotia: saece- keene Mayssi tie a 15,000 
Saskatchewan............ Pebruarvac ces 7,000 Ontariono. cee eee May case eke 75, 000 
Newfoundland........... April /.dik eee 4,000 Saskatchewan............ JUNC HEN. Sees 5,000 
Nova Scotia ta: f.<. 4a. - May oir Ra. not 5,000 New Brunswick.......... June :eie- eh 5,000 
Newfoundland........... TAM Es cae setae sind 2,000 Saskatchewan............ A ugzustic. yoccce 10, 800 
Saskatchewan........... JUNC. S2. donee 6, 000 Manitoba. cehisecuw: .cedetoet « October........ 10, 000 
Ontario cre eee TUL Vee mcrae eter 60, 000 Ontarioz.. nce December...... 65,000 
Newfoundland........... September..... 3,000 
Saskatchewan............ September..... 7,000 
New Brunswick.......... September..... 6,000 
Manitobaz «.is6.escss ae September...... 6, 000 
Nova Scotia............. November..... 8,000 
Prince Edward Island.... November..... 2,000 
Saskatchewan........... November..... 25,000 
Newfoundland........... December...... 4,000 
FOTAUN LOST Raa eer se actrees cee ere 175,750 TOTAI IDSs. Scheie: fear toe onic tere etsite 290, 800 


In the field of direct municipal financing (i.e., exclusive of municipal financing 
guaranteed by various provinces) the market for new issues held up well in 1957 and 1958. 
Local improvements constituted the principal purposes for such borrowing, the most 
important being new schools and waterworks. When flotations for parochial school 
purposes are included, total municipal sales amounted to $355,693,688 in 1957 and 
$463,507,925 in 1958, both higher than the total of $318,597,867 for 1956. The munici- — 
palities of Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, Winnipeg, Regina, Calgary, Edmonton, 
and Vancouver were among the most important borrowers during these two years. 
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During 1957 and 1958, corporate financing totalled $1,024,604,100 and $729,255,000, 
respectively, and compared with a total of $860,184,000 in 1956. The record total in 
1957 was attributed to the large number of plans for industrial expansion with emphasis 
on pipeline financing. Since a general slow-down of business activity began towards the 
end of 1957 and continued into the following year, this decline was reflected in the number 
and amount of new corporate issues placed. As a result, corporate financing for 1958 
was well below that of 1957 and 1956 but was higher than for all previous years. 


In the corporate domain, as in the municipal area, the new issue market was much 


more active during the first part of 1958 than in the later months. New money borrowed 


in the domestic market included $50,000,000 by British Columbia Electric Company 
Limited, $40,000,000 by Canadian Pacific Railway Company, $30,000,000 by The Alberta 
Gas Trunk Line Company, and $25,000,000 by Algoma Steel Corporation Limited. New 
corporate money borrowed in the United States included $50,000,000 of Bell Telephone 
Company of Canada bonds and $30,000,000 of Pacific Petroleum debentures, carrying 
stock purchase warrants. 


Sales of provincial government and municipal bonds in the United States showed a 
moderate increase during 1958 while new issues of Canadian corporate bonds declined 
sharply to about 30 p.c. of the 1957 level. These trends were caused partly by the pipe- 
line financing done in 1957 and partly by more favourable Canadian interest rates in 1958. 
As an over-all result, all new issues placed in the United States totalled $482,077,621 in 
1958, compared with $606,876,100 in 1957 and $470,532,982 in 1956. 


Variations in the volume of Canadian financing done in the United States have 
involved a consideration of three essential factors: the comparative levels of interest 
rates; variations in exchange rates; and the volume of financing required in relation to 
available money supply. When all factors are evaluated, however, interest and exchange 
rates must take second place to money supply. Thus, most of the United States financing 
undertaken by Canadian governments and corporations has been by users who required 
more money than they were able to raise on the Canadian market. 


During the years 1957 and 1958, a continued trend to lower prices caused a wide 
range of comment about future markets for Canadian bonds. Apparently, a big factor 
forcing investors out of bonds and into equities was the continued inflation which caused 
doubts about the stability of real dollar values. In contrast, however, there was a marked 
public confidence in the Conversion Loan, in Savings Bonds, and in most other fields of 
security financing as a way to desirable economic expansion. Should investors ultimately 
come to believe that inflationary pressures are only a temporary threat, further advances 
can certainly be expected in the volume of new issues placed. 


7.—Sales of Canadian Bonds, by Class of Bond and Country of Sale, 1949-58 
(Source: The Monetary Times) 
Nore.—Figures from 1904 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1933 


Cass or BonpD 


Year Parochial 
Federal! Provincial Municipal an Corporation Total 
Miscellaneous 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
0) ees 790, 200, 000 449,347,000 134, 796, 184 23,, 853, 200 285, 268,000 1,683,464, 384 
BD SS a sacecacs 2, 167,600,000 373, 824, 500 150,369, 281 30, 466, 369 431,180,303 3,153, 440, 453 
BOO Lic ct ei 594, 642, 400 369,532,000 196, 438, 916 37,967,921 451,630,000 1,650,211, 237 
Oe oto 830, 761, 100 426,973,000 147,690,940 49,264,100 573, 539,000 2,028, 228, 140 
B0n3g'.. 2. sss 1,950, 548, 900 436,616, 900 186, 784, 460 35, 242, 605 336, 295, 800 2,945,488, 665 
Lit ia eae 3, 200, 540, 900 400,916,000 209, 640,778 51,352, 886 606, 532, 800 4,468,983 ,364 
BOE. Sieg osace 1,348,500, 000 434,165,000 226,991,573 66,063, 850 585,795, 900 2,661,516, 323 
SG ete < c 1,357,000, 000 557,888,000 265, 936, 167 52,661, 700 860, 184, 400 3,093,670, 267 
MOD Geih cee. <s 2,468, 787,450 645, 959, 500 305, 726, 988 49,966,700 1,024,604, 100 4,495,044, 738 


ee 2, 566, 000, 000 791,271,000 401,426,925 62,081,000 729, 255, 000 4,550,033, 925 
pennies ears nS ee ee 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 1130. 
64973-1—72 
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7.—Sales of Canadian Bonds, by Class of Bond and Country of Sale, 1949-58—concluded 


CouNTRY OF SALE 


Year 


.— - abot ape 


Canadal United States Total 
$ $ $ 
TOAD Le Prer ye ne RPE ES eS ERR ESINR. SORT IEL S50R. 7 ttn Peete. 1,548, 464,384 140, 000, 000 1, 683 , 464, 384 
EGS (ee Pa ee oon Re Oe TNT SM ce RE ARE sain Me ORES Doe cin) Dene 2,980,740, 453 172, 700,000 3, 153,440, 453 
TICS Le grag ea ela te ly 2 eer ana a est eal enya we oD SET, in I ite eel ah cab ee 1, 266, 188, 237 384,023,000 1, 650, 211, 237 
1O5 Dee de were. S6d. SD CREE Tie, IRR eee eyy, F. AER Aare ciate 1, 748,578,115 284, 650,025 2,028, 228, 140 
TOG Re oe ee ae ee Ren cn Ge MN oo ee ae, Siero oar on 2,638,889, 450 306,599,215 2,945,488, 665 
MOD4Sre ee ee shite Sie ER AEE AE Ae. Lene eee Re eae. cee 4, 295,385,364 173,598,000 4,468,983,364 — 
a Te gee 2 See Renn oA WEI RMRCR I NOMI ED cy Atma mM acin SMe 55RD c 2,506, 953 , 323 154, 563, 000 2,661, 516,323 
ORTOP crea <6 alarm bel ein na lane al er rpc Nis tenenatin A or crn See Pid hy tt cdi RSS Aa MS 2,623, 137,285 470, 532,982 3,093, 670, 267 
1 Gy Anaad Re eT ie 0 URAL Nr Ooi uetian AEA pans OgEaE, Os NCSA rad Mt ta 3, 888, 168, 638 606, 876, 100 4,495,044, 738 
OD Ske eam. see Fe 1 a Sake. Oo. ac ety Metae vatarnaes ee car ohcn Naeten acne a 4,067, 956, 304 482,077,621 4,550,033, 925 


1 Excludes treasury bills, deposit certificates and other financing for a term of less than one year and the Canada 
Conversion Loan of 1958. 


THE CANADA CONVERSION LOAN* 


The largest financing ever undertaken in Canada, the Canada Conversion Loan of - 


1958, merits explanation concerning the nature of this refunding and the principal objec- 
tives involved. The series for refunding covered the 5th to 9th Victory Loans, which 
were issued during World War II and matured at various dates from Jan. 1, 1959 to Sept. 
1, 1966. The actual amount of these series outstanding was $6,415,880,350, representing 
60 p.c. of the outstanding funded debt, excluding special categories of treasury bills and 
Canada Savings Bonds. 


Of the amount outstanding, $1,300,000,000 was held before conversion by the Bank 
of Canada, $300,000,000 by the Unemployment Insurance Commission, $100,000,000 in 
government accounts, $1,400,000,000 by the chartered banks and $3,300,000,000 was 
held by insurance companies, trust and loan institutions, other corporations, and indi- 
viduals. 


Statistics on individual ownership of Victory Bonds were given in the 1957-58 Year 
Book, p. 1162, where it was indicated that holdings of the 5th to 9th Victory Loans were 
held about equally by individuals and corporations at the time the various issues were 
sold. Of course, the nature of holdings altered greatly between date of sale and conversion 
time in 1958 and it is safe to assume that many more Victory Bonds were sold by individuals 
to large corporations and government agencies than were originally acquired by them. 


At the same time, it has been reliably reported that surprisingly large amounts of 


individual holdings were located when the conversion campaign got under way, the majority — 


of them in rural areas. The unexpected number of such conversions emphasized that the 
process did not entirely represent financing by large corporations and government agencies 
to the exclusion. of individual investors. 


Because a principal objective was directed to the longest possible term, emphasis 
was placed on the 44-p.c. 25-year bonds during the conversion campaign. It was further 
indicated, however, that “if desired”, 44-p.c. 14-year bonds, or 3%-p.c. 7-year bonds, or 


3-p.c. 34-year bonds were available for investors desiring shorter maturities. The following © 


statement, prepared by a Canadian investment house, summarizes information concerning 
the conversion offer. Of special interest are figures showing how bonus features of cash 
per $1,000 bond were applied to various maturities. 


* Prepared by E. C. Gould, Financial Editor, The Monetary Times. 
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CANADA CONVERSION LOAN OF 1958 


Outstanding Bonds Convertible into— 
Date Victory | With Undermentioned Date or, 
of | Loan Coupon and All Subse- ee i a eae Term of 
Maturity Number |quent Coupons Attached oe : PRES Maturity 
D.C. $ ir: 
ss, te LOD0F oe: 5 re hace LEG ens ieee 4 25.00 25 Sept. 1, 1983 
lune 1°-19605..°:..: 6 Weck. 190c) seria. 14. 44 22.50 
ob. l, LOC2b i 7 Bebe: Lae 1900S eet ays or 12.50 
Weg. 11963. .5555.). 8 Oct. oad O5Seeewes a: 4 4 1p 17-00 
SS le 9 Sept sa19DS cae s cack | 15.00 14 Sept. 1, 1972 
Want LehO59. eee). 5 enter lee 1G50) see a. sce: | 25.00 
une 1, 1960v%.05.< 2s 6 Decal, 10582... 33 22.50 7 Sept. 1, 1965 
Hebe 1 1962. cts: 7 Hebiigl 10594 te cert {| 12.50 
Mernes Uy 1950 ess 5 Anas Pe lipy SIGE Orr aeeiers ote ) 3 { 15.00 34 Dec. 1, 1961 
June 1, °1960..°5.... 6 Dec tre LobSsera erect \ 12.50 


Long-term features in the conversion issue were further emphasized by a non-callable 
feature. Unlike outstanding Victory Loans, the conversion bonds cannot be called by 
the Government before maturing date. Many students of Canadian finance have been 
inclined to believe that a former callable feature in the huge $6,400,000,000 debt tended 
to weaken the Canadian bond market substantially. 


In many respects, the Canada Conversion Loan of 1958 was somewhat in the nature 
of ‘rights’, which have long been used to encourage both stock and bond issues. During 
the campaign, holdings of Victory Bonds carried a right to retain them, to sell them to 
others, or to convert them into longer-term maturities at attractive bonuses under an 
exchange offer which expired on Sept. 15, 1958. This form of financing opened up the 
Conversion Loan to all investors, whether or not they actually owned Victory Bonds at 
the time of exchange. 


When Victory Bonds were sold by their former owners because they wanted cash, 
they could be purchased by an investment house and used for customers who had none 
of their own but who wanted to buy into the conversion issue. As with most ‘rights’, 
however, there was a reward for investors who retained their original holdings. In general, 
the entire process might be defined as a ‘face-for-face’ voluntary exchange, plus an adjust- 
ment payment to compensate holders of Victory Bonds for taking new bonds that matured 
further into the future. The principal aim was to distribute a substantial part of the 
national debt by an extension of maturities over a much longer term from 6.0 to 10.6 years. 


Latest available returns (Apr. 30, 1959) show that the total amount converted reached 
$5,805,519,850. Of this total, the 3-p.c. 1961 issue accounted for $1,020,514,000, the 3¢- 
p.c. 1965 issue for $1,266,723,100, the 44-p.c. 1972 issue for $1,366,733,800, and the A3-p.c. 
1983 issue for $2,151,548,950. When the total converted at $5,805,519,850 is subtracted 
from that originally outstanding at $6,415,880,350, the amount still held in Victory Bonds 
totalled $610,360,500. The principal retention was by individuals and corporations with 
outstanding debts requiring a near-term liquidation. 

It should be noted that the Canada Conversion Loan of 1958 was entirely of a refunding 
nature and did not involve new financing which was continued by the Federal Government 
as various expenditures had to be met. What the Government did, in effect, was to 
facilitate financing in all fields of security borrowing by applying on a gigantic scale the 
basic principle of federal debt consolidation. 
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Notre.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found facing 
p. 1 of this volume. 


Insurance, for the purpose of statistical analysis, is usually classified as life, fire and 
casualty. Most companies operate under Federal Government registration although some 
have provincial licences only. Also many fraternal orders and societies are engaged in 
this kind of business. ‘The special articles relating to insurance that have appeared in 
previous editions of the Year Book are listed in Part II of Chapter XXVII under the 
heading ‘“‘Insurance’’. 


Section 1.—Life Insurancejt 


Life insurance in force in Canada with companies registered by the Federal Govern- 
ment (exclusive of fraternal benefit societies) amounted to over $33,087,000,000 at the 
end of 1957, an increase of $4,000,000,000 during the year. The ratio of gain in business 
in force expressed as a percentage of the amount in force at the beginning of the same 
year, which had hovered around 10 p.c. each year during the decade ending in 1956, 
increased to 14.3 p.c. in 1956 but in 1957 fell back slightly to 13.8 p.c. 


In Force Increase Per- 
Year at Beginning in Force for centage 
of Year the Year Gain 
$ $ 

1930p Pee aee SET ee nt RY oe eee 6, 157,000, 000 335, 000, 000 5.4 
LOS Dec os Ae Oe 6, 221,000, 000 38, 000, 000 0.6 
1940), cox ees Share. votes See ao ak gents 6, 776, 000, 000 200, 000, 000 2.9 
1a mene Des een ele, a Sarge Hi DEUS “noe Pee re CAR 9,140, 000, 000 612,000,000 6.7 
TOS Oi ee es nar 5 LS CAS ens ths: Reve te 14, 409, 000, 000 1,337,000, 000 9.3 
O51 ey PARA ee Ee Oks de at AT. ane 15,746,000, 000 1, 490, 000, 000 9.5 
1952:4% | oet yee del welt soar heer tne neem ae a 17, 236, 000, 000 1,855, 000, 000 10.8 
1953 Sis. wees Sioa one aes 19,091,000, 000 2,136,000, 000 tLe, 
LO 5 Ae oe pete Sa anes Ae ieee Steen ca eee 21, 227,000, 000 1,908, 000, 000 9.0 
I ese pinta ER a oR Ra mieten ants Beak, Oe. 23,135,000, 000 2,317,000, 000 10.0 
OBC EE SOE Te Rete ee eres 25, 452, 000, 000 3,635, 000, 000 14.3 
LOTS eevee eee bias Sos, et ees ee ee 29,087,000, 000 4,000, 000, 000 13.8 


* Material in this Chapter, except as otherwise indicated, has been prepared under the direction of the 
Superintendent of Insurance for Canada, Ottawa. More detailed data are available in the Annual Reports of the 
Department of Insurance. 

t All the amounts given in the tables of this Section are net amounts after deduction of reinsurance ceded. 
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Subsection 1.—Summary of Life Insurance in Canada 


Tables 1 and 2 summarize insurance premiums, claims, amounts of new policies 
effected, and amounts of insurance in force on Dec. 31 for the years 1956 and 1957. These 
data are presented in Table 1 on the basis of the supervising government authorities for 
the companies and societies concerned, and the same data are presented in Table 2 classified 
on the basis of nationality of company or society and by supervising government 
authorities. 


1.—Summary of Life Insurance in Canada according to Supervising Government 
Authority, 1956 and 1957 


New Insurance 
Business Transacted by— Looe Claims! Policies in Force, 
Effected Dee. 31 
$ $ $ $ 
1956 
Federally Registered........................ 571,878, 944 184,926,378 | 4,187,402,603 | 29,486,692,163 
ROOT ANIOS. 2 ss ee neh EEE ee Act, oe: 564, 723 , 434 180, 852, 023 4,119, 767, 664 29,087,416, 143 
BSS OR EGLO i 525 cps steiue allah RPS ots Seals o[Siey~ TLSles ok 7,155,510 4,074,355 67, 634, 939 399,276,020 
Provincially Licensed Only................. 33, 082, 660 10,369, 482 351,521,176 1,779, 673,222 
Within Province of Incorporation— 

Wompanics seer ho. ce es eek ee rakes 22,386, 624 5, 956,099 255, 503 , 923 1,279, 801,907 
SOCLeUIOS act tencnie hin cise dee ch Se cate thats 5,068, 198 2,304,339 39,591, 754 233, 106, 842 

Outside Province of Incorporation— 
Gompaniess rari at ac Oe. Se dota eke vie 3,334,979 690, 630 39, 799,924 151, 406, 232 
SEPT HET AAs (3 Sie ies Ba cee 2,292, 859 1,418,414 16, 625,575 115,358, 241 
TP OGRIS, 2906 coc c.c shane seie S hE ORES om 604, 961, 604 195,295,860 | 4,538,923,779 | 31,266,365,385 

1957 
Federally Registered........................ 614, 934, 866 204,803,268 | 5,015,721,757 | 33,527,987,568 
NOE DADIOR Sool Spiele! wae < wis casaa a bioth m adebet oR « 607, 110,740 200,669,872 | 4,986,358,903 | 33,087,056, 501 
SSOCIOLLOS Mileserae etree eck ae sc Sit Niece a ee dhesaiees 7,824, 126 4,133,396 79,362, 854 440,931,067 
Provincially Licensed Only................. 38, 466,850 12,577,321 410,012,118 2,106,173,517 
Within Province of Incorporation— 

EGU DANIOS enero sens et ie ok eealoualers's.ateie ws 26, 686, 647 7, 628, 558 297,153,517 1,550, 485, 456 
OCLOLL OR ere tinertis ert ate aise see eRe SAS TS 5,349,549 2,340,575 40,783, 463 246, 252, 674 

Outside Province of Incorporation— 
Companies es ees eS, FOE 3,921, 818 1,006, 133 45,015,354 182,345,276 
DSOCIOMER Eva Menta <tiaieieiels Sceisielsio ies Wie bases > 2,508, 836 1,602,055 27,059,784 127,090,111 
PROCAIS SpROD gcc so 5c ice Soa te sees sie 653, 401, 716 217,380,589 | 5,425,733,875 | 35,634,161, 085 


1 Death, disability and maturity of insurance and annuity contracts; for fraternal benefit societies, annuity 
contracts do not apply. 


2.—Summary of Life Insurance in Canada, by Nationality of Company 
or Society, 1956 and 1957 


New Insurance 
: Insurance ; bee : 
Business Transacted by— : Claims! Policies in Force, 
Premiums Effected Dec. 31 
$ $ $ $ 
1956 
Canadian Companies— 
HMoterall y: TOPIStCLEG: o. cis Goasasadieseesteee 377, 531, 692 120,978,895 | 2,697,441,456 | 19,783,194, 985 
Provincially licensed only.................- 25, 721, 603 6, 646, 729 295,303, 847 1, 4381, 208, 139 
Canadian Societies— 
Mederally. rovistered.:..0... cscs see ccs sess 3,420, 452 2,453, 467 46, 481,330 238,087,472 
Provincially licensed only.................. 7,361,057 3, l22,00 56, 217,329 348,465, 083 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 1134. 
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2.—Summary of Life Insurance in Canada, by Nationality of Company 
or Society, 1956 and 1957—concluded 


Business Transacted by— 


1956—concluded 


British Companies— 
Hederallys res istereGhrst ser taciersr 


Foreign Companies— 
Hederallycresistened cyano oo erie oe seitere 


Foreign Societies— 
Hederally, recisteced waesene area eek 


Totals, 1956 


Oe Sele @ siele6 ee 0 « 8 (0 ve) O16 See oe 


1957 


Canadian Companies— 
Federally TEVISLCLEU er tte shearer aes iets: 
Provincially licensed only.................- 


Canadian Societies— 


Hederalliv, resistered assem hii eran -a= 
Provincially licensed only.................- 


British Companies— 
Hederally resistereds. 10. ote tise 


Foreign Companies— 
iederallysretistered anemic aerial ete 


Foreign Societies— 
Hederally, recistenedssn ieee ei ne eee 


Totals, 1957 


ele se; 5) aNejaje..¢.s"\e seve iets «ui eUeus (p).6 


Insurance 
Premiums 


19,759, 474 


167, 432, 268 


3,735,058 


604, 961, 604 


405,518,078 
30, 608, 465 


3,869, 231 
7,858,385 


21,368, 630 


180, 224,032 


3,954, 895 


653, 401, 716 


Claims! 


5, 066, 155 


54, 806,973 


1, 620, 888 


195, 295, 860 


133, 194, 500 
8, 634, 691 


2,409, 982 
3, 942, 630 


5, 147, 924 


62,327,448 


1,723,414 


217,380,589 


New 
Policies 
Effected 


159, 182, 181 


1,263, 144,027 


21, 153, 609 


4,538, 923,779 


3,037, 487,837 
342, 168, 871 


53,371,945 
67, 843, 247 


226, 584, 627 


1,672, 286,439 


25,990,909 


5,425, 733,875 


Insurance 
in Force, 
Dee. 31 


819, 968, 279 


ee 


8,484, 252, 879 


161, 188,548 


31, 266,365,385 


22, 262,730, 280 
1,732,830, 732 


263,477,451 
373,342,785 


994, 762,620 


9,829, 563, 601 


177,453, 616 


35,634, 161, 085 


1 Death, disability and maturity of insurance and annuity contracts; for fraternal benefit societies annuity 
contracts do not apply. 


Subsection 2.—Operational Statistics for Life Insurance Transacted in 


Canada by Companies under Federal Registration 


The amount of life insurance in force in Canada has shown an almost continuous 


advance year by year since the beginning of the record in 1869. The amount per capita 
of the estimated population has more than doubled since the end of World War II— 
evidence of the general recognition of the value of life insurance for the adequate protection 
of dependants against misfortune. 
in Canada by 74 active companies having federal registration, including 32 Canadian, 8 


British and 34 foreign companies. 


already on their books. 
no business in Canada during the year. 


In addition there were 6 British and 4 foreign companies ~ 
which wrote no new insurance during the year, their business being confined to policies 
One other foreign company, first registered in 1957, transacted 


During 1957, life insurance business was transacted 


The operations analysed in the tables of this Subsection, with the exception of Table 6, 


include only those companies under federal registration and are exclusive of fraternal 


organizations and provincial licensees. 


However, companies under federal registration 


account for about 93 p.c. of the life insurance in force in Canada. 
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Insurance Effected and in Force in Canada by Companies under Federal 
Registration, Decennially 1880-1950 and Annually 1951-57 


Nore.—Figures for 1869-1900 are given in the 1938 Year Book, p. 958; for 1901-39 in the 1942 edition, p. 855; and 
for “pale 2 the 1957-58 edition, p. 1168. Statistics of eae dy society insurance, excluded here, are given at 
pp. 1139-1141. 


3. 


New Insurance in Force Dee. 31 Insurance 
eo Insurance * in Force 
Effected Canadian British Foreign Total per 
during Year Companies Companies Companies oe Capita! 
be $ $ $ $ $ $ 

See ae 13, 906, 887 37, 838,518 19, 789, 863 33, 643, 745 91,272,126 21.45 
ASO ere Se ore 39, 802, 956 135, 218, 990 31,613, 730 81,591, 847 248 , 424, 567 51.98 
OO Sie dee 67,729,115 267,151,086 39,485,344 124, 433,416 431,069, 846 81.32 

: 0 aoe wie 150, 785, 305 565, 667,110 47,816,775 242,629,174 856, 113,059 122.51 
| TOZ0H Ss 630,110,900 | 1,664,348, 605 76, 883,090 915,793,798 | 2,657,025,493 310.55 
| URES ae ate 884,749,748 | 4,319,370, 209 117,410,860 | 2,055,502,125 | 6,492,283, 194 636.00 
BOAO Sst Are 590,205,536 | 4,609, 213,977 145,603,299 | 2,220,505,184 | 6,975,322, 460 612.89 
i ae 1,798, 864,211 | 10,756, 249,942 342,878,530 | 4,646,707,595 | 15,745, 836,067 1,148.33 

(2 beams Cert 1,990, 926,006 | 11,807,992, 826 391,382,883 | 5,036,207,593 | 17,235, 583,302 1,230.32 
iy ee 2, 287,264,465 | 18,085,349, 418 443,275,711 | 5,562,003,368 | 19,090, 628, 497 1,322.98 

1058 ee Re rd 2,551,393,073 | 14,526, 740,295 519,137,847 | 6,181,027,477 | 21,226,905, 619 1,436.09 
Gt a er 2,656, 722,341 | 15,765,916,390 596,756,619 | 6,771,905,859 | 23,134,578, 868 1,513.35 
MODS certs eee 3, 154,670,863 | 17,401, 229,498 691,660, 141 7,358, 681,886 | 25,451,571, 525 1,621.33 

ORO. See eee 4,119, 767,664 | 19,783,194, 985 819,968,279 | 8,484,252,879 | 29,087,416, 148 1,808.81 
OB iant eet 4,936,358,903 | 22,262, 730,280 994,762,620 | 9,829,563,601 | 33,087,056, 501 1,994.52 


1 Based on official estimates of population given at p. 162. 


4.—Summary of Life Insurance in Canada Transacted by Companies under Federal 
Registration, 1955-57 


: Item 1955 1956 1957 
Canadian Companies— 
New policies effected during year..................2.05: No. 351, 659 374, 767 387, 840 
| $ 2,149,050,981 | 2,697,441, 456 3,037,487, 837 
| (POLICTOSHAN TONCETDCOMOLt Bee, Anette eke ete t ds Pree eee No. 4,592,921 4,733,923 , 848, 653 
| $ | 17,401, 229,498 | 19,788,194,985 | 22,262, "730, 280 
Policies ceased by death or maturity.................... No. 37,287 40, 829 46, 167 
$ 102,381, 507 114,718,331 126, 600, 544 
| ENSULANCHIPROMMIUIMS Siar ve | Soak os el seeks. Eee U tee $ 347,407,718 377,531,692 405,518,078 
| ( COGNTETANS (a DSRG iin Yo Eek ee Ge 0 Se ete Were Cae a $ 107, 953, 211 120,978,895 133,194,500 
British Companies— 
New policies effected during year.................00005- No. 20,590 24,428 31,202 
$ 124, 429, 637 159, 182,181 226,584, 627 
POM CLOSsIN TOPCO) CCI oO Ls cc warhol ois cM RR » Ree Rote No. 191, 687 205, 218 , 504 
\ $ 691,660, 141 819, 968, 279 994, 762, 620 
Policies ceased by death or maturity.................... No. 2,176 , 203 2,318 
$ Saloneal 4,572, 232 4,417,361 
nISULANCe PLemilUIN See week. Metis. Wehers oaists aye c ceshocs so elton ate $ 16,528,219 19,759,474 21,368,630 
SlasnIsdhCurred ken macwen creator e aeed wees eee $ 3,717,408 5,066, 155 5, 147,924 
| 
| Foreign Companies— 
New policies effected during year...................000. No. 356, 508 352,594 331,946 
$ 881,190,245 | 1,263, 144,027 1,672, 286,439 
OH EICS MI TOLCO CCAS Les faites 2 aah seas oe aioe len lees No. 5, 143, 250 5,160, 454 5,037, 882 
$ 7,358, 681,886 | 8,484, 252,879 9, 829, 563, 601 
Policies ceased by death or maturity.................... No. 61,724 65,317 77.606 
$ 46,730, 255 50, 861,990 57,912,389 
NSNTANCE PLEMauINIS ees ac ee eee ae cas cae Aotee ae as Grate $ 156, 162, 253 167,432,268 180, 224,032 
Orso CUT ECOL eee cee ities fo ce fest nes cata ae $ 50, 212,586 54,806,973 62,327,448 
All Companies— 
New policies effected during year.................00-05- No. 728, 757 751,789 750,988 
$ 3,154,670,863 | 4,119,767, 664 4,936,358, 903 
ese IM fOr Cen CCaoli eae. hte me, optaielns oo lnites oie sueys No. 9,927,858 10,099,595 10, 104, 039 
$ | 25,451,571,525 | 29,087,416,143 | 33,087,056,501 
Policies ceased by death or maturity..................4. No. 101, 187 108,349 126,091 
$ 152,387, 583 170, 147,553 188,930, 294 
IITA TI COLORING un oe. a Rents Bn ecetels ole attiats eisdese o's $ 520,098, 190 564, 723, 434 607,110,740 
SOM Uvea PEE CUIT Od oa Mira. Sod. t2scc hiro oe esa ioe oe delete gs eis slate $ 161, 883, 205 180, 852,023 200, 669, 872 


1 Death, disability and maturity of insurance and annuity contracts. 
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5.—Ordinary and Industrial Life Insurance Policies Effected and in Force in Canada by 
Companies under Federal Registration, 1955-57 


on 


ee ee a ee ee ey ee 


New Policies Effected Policies in Force Dee. 31 
Year, A A : 
Type of Policy and Pebietas vereee 
Nationality of Company No. Amount mre t No. Amount gia t 
Policy Policy 
$ $ $ $ 
1955 
Ordinary Policies— 
Canadian: ..0:cee inde os ois 303, 507 1, 666, 529, 229 5,491 3,926,252 | 12,884,370, 483 3, 282 
Bratish s.: settee acta sea 20, 564 121,477, 288 5,907 151, 764 655, 173, 628 4,317 
FOrelgn wheats oto Oat ee ee ese 239,219 662,472,508 2,769 |} 1,975,381 | 4,094,475, 717 2,073 
Industrial Policies— 
Canadian. 3 leccns ce te ans 46,966 53,410,346 1,137 657, 650 571,120,106 868 
Brivishice cosh concerto ses — _— _ 39, 821 5,718,334 144 
HOreien aces: bt ee 115, 960 53, 499,320 461 || 3,161,004 |} 1,117,247,581 353 
1956 
Ordinary Policies— 

ANnacdians....t ceed ee ers 329,413 | 2,010,864, 403 6,104 | 4,070,464 | 14,295,274, 819 3,512 
IB TIGISIS ceoctcssetsssaiouck Mecoiarsuoieeeacce 24,396 154, 740, 111 6,343 167,491 775,957,517 4,633 
MOTCIEN This Aleaueuioet eee 274, 157 916, 583,176 3,043 || 2,182,126 | 4,786,009,610 2,245 

Industrial Policies— 

ANACIAN he are ieeesin Reco e 43,797 50, 650, 450 1,156 653,418 580, 676, 297 889 
Britisieectic tc erate oe — _ _ 37,595 5,302, 185 141 
FOrelgn esc cla sccto ne ieee 74,527 34,628,743 465 || 3,017,999 | 1,081,932,330 358 

1957 
Ordinary Policies— 

ANA CHIATAS ere esse on eerie eeckale 343,380 | 2,277,740, 846 6,633 |} 4,191,564 | 15, 780,032,194 3, 765 
Britishiese coc ene ee 31,142 207 ,359, 637 6, 659 186,989 931,418,618 4,981 
POTOLGTI NS dovsiecctesstelote aos Sue e 280,613 | 1,375,992,562 4,904 | 2,231,948 | 65,612,777,523 2,515 

Industrial Policies— 

AAA CIA ccs ve eee time cineca 42,693 50, 888,306 1,192 640, 883 583,214,543 910 
IBritishees..... chimes ae tenes — _ _ 35,000 4,892,496 138 
Orci gan. is dc ste cinhsle ieee cs 47,433 21,983, 748 463 || 2,792,828 | 1,011,294, 853 362 — 


6.—Group Life Insurance Effected and in Force in Canada by Companies under 
Federal Registration, 1955-57 


Effected In Force Dec. 31 
.. Year and ae Wrerane 
Nationality of Company Policies Amount Policies | Certificates Amount Amount per 
Certificate 
No $ No. No $ $ 
1955 
Wanadian seen ast oseeeeee eae 1,186 429,111,406 9,019 3, 236, 514 3,945, 738,909 1,219 
British TOS ale: hevonstel Mercato beter 26 2,952,349 102 9,814 30, 768,179 Satoo 
TROPGID MN a ctotte sas site oer deters 1,329 165,218,417 6,865 1, 802, 887 2,146, 958,588 1,191 
3 1956 
Canadian sfevdvore des tuber ie eeu isi ss 1,557 635, 926, 603 10,041 4,146, 649 4,907, 243, 869 1, 183 
British Nita A aera Cicada Ri eueotae 32 4,442,070 132 11, 865 38, 708,577 3, 262 
BOrelgn! eet. kee eae 3,910 | 311,982,108 10,329 2,068,870 | 2,616,310, 939 1, 265 
\ 1957 
Canadian. Ie Jarar'd ake Maa eeeate obs shares 1,767 708, 858, 685 11,106 5,415,995 5, 899, 483, 543 1,089 
BYIVIShE seer ac «calorie eres 60 19, 224,990 182 794 58,451,506 3,701 


MOreigni. <0 292252 JARSE. 295 00s 3,900 | 274,310,129 13, 106 2,317,711 | 3,205,491, 225 1,383 
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%7.—Insurance Death Rates in Canada, 1955-57 


1955 1956 1957 


Type of Insurer 


Policies | Policies | Death | Policies | Policies | Death | Policies | Policies | Death 


Exposed Ter- Rate | Exposed Ter- Rate | Exposed Ter- Rate 
to minated per to minated per to minated per 
Risk | by Death| 1,000 Risk | by Death} 1,000 Risk | by Death} 1,000 
EF | 
No No No No. No No 
All companies, 
ordinary............ 5, 934,497 30,641] 5.2 | 6,228,005 32,531; 5.2 | 6,507,447 34,312] 5.3 
All companies, 
PAGUBCTIALS. ©. ase 3,935,385 29,711] 7.6 | 3,799,191 30,895} 8.1 | 3,604,410 30,665} 8.5 
Fraternal benefit 
ROCICLICS:, « 2nkcos.ans 362, 670 3,878] 10.7 371,406 3,994] 10.8 387, 755 4,097} 10.6 
PROURIS So cicisests tec 10, 282,552 64,230) 6.3 |10,398, 602 67,420} 6.5 |10,499,612 69,074; 6.6 


ee 


Subsection 3.—Finances of Companies Transacting Life Insurance under 
Federal Registration 


The financial statistics in Tables 8 and 9 relate only to life insurance transacted by 
companies under federal registration. The figures for British and foreign companies 
apply to their assets, liabilities and operations in Canada only. On the other hand, the 
assets and liabilities, revenue and expenditure of Canadian companies are given for total 
business, including business arising out of Canada as well as in Canada. 


8.—Total Assets and Liabilities for Life Insurance of Canadian Companies under Federal 
Registration and Assets and Liabilities in Canada for Life Insurance of British and 
Foreign Companies under Federal Registration, 1955-57. 


Nors.—Beginning with 1954, the forms of annual statement for life insurance transacted by registered companies 
were different from those formerly required. For this reason, figures for 1954 and subsequent years are not strictly 
comparable with those for 1953 and previous years. 


Assets and Liabilities 1955 1956 1957 
$ $ $ 
Canadian Companies 

PAPERS book METIS OI 9 a USP ERE A RR Pe 6, 278,437,331 | 6,669,605, 421 7,103,924, 642 
OVERS, Bae, BR RRO EL SS a OPO Oe eat EES eT a 3,399, 239,159 | 3,382,818,042 3,528, 395,387 
PSEC ICP TER ce ce cect rccstcce ET oioces Ss ie = ake’ ety hols cnet ESEyo seneheeys: 331,109, 151 355,444,914 354,571, 408 
Mortgage loans on real estate............. cece eee eee eee 1,907,768,012 | 2,228,944, 199 2,432, 230,118 
Agreements of sale of real estate..............00 0 cence eee 6, 273, 664 5,674, 120 5,352,872 
TENSE ULES ESLER oes oreo sR sail es oe Riche DS Susie Eustace sus vebe eco rodtanetshereie 157,322,383 185, 787, 700 227, 651, 658 
ollaterallOnns see. Nate. oe ee ee ee ees sig comers a. sie) s-ae'es 41,651 54,711 56, 752 
MAO LIG YL OATIS fe eaoe era iakerarere drole lal coavuve veteran eters nboienn orleans eas 299,009,095 320, 413, 469 352,057, 583 

MO ecg TAR eect sce ae ie Bia sxc cxclcie hore Me is ate ystajsyshe den iclnna 60,308,475 64,047,524 66, 668, 934 
Investment income, due and accrued..............eseeeeeeee 56, 102,418 59, 609,374 65, 126, 851 
Outstanding insurance premiums and annuity considerations. . 53, 263, 727 56, 435,022 61,934,972 
MOE AOI ASSOTS CE eT ee sNe cae ie oe Bw eo eainis Sisiaxd, 8.0 Sealey 7,999,596 10,376,346 9,878, 107 
SEee AETV AAIMILICS torte Sethe ee ink heise oi aaa ses eeewiinaisiensiens 5, 924,339,215 | 6,285,301, 743 6, 687,122,935 
Actuarial reserve for contracts in force..........-.....eeeees 4,980,295,198 | 5,277,270, 480 5, 603,059, 980 
Amounts on deposit pertaining to contracts...........-...--- 522, 203, 128 544,346,054 559, 141, 650 
Outstanding claims under contracts............-.:eee seer eee 50,000, 896 54,504, 703 58,513,401 
MCE ARSTIS I TtICS Re. Ae Sects os cc Sie cece es se citings ehi@ias 371, 839, 993 409, 180, 506 466, 407,904 
<a OS ee eee IS CRN ER SA es a8 5 oc la 340, 670,776 370, 620, 688 402,970,112 
Ber TUSLOCK DAI MIf)s eee Seles tse ho tiarcia ile Sitinie ye i oe hose msc o> 13,427,340 13, 682,990 13,831,595 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 1138. 
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8.—Total Assets and Liabilities for Life Insurance of Canadian Companies under Federal 
Registration and Assets and Liabilities in Canada for Life Insurance of British and 
Foreign Companies under Federal Registration, 1955-57—concluded. 


Assets and Liabilities 


British Companies 


Mortgageilosansontrealestatosn. eis i eau 
Realestate scu.e scccncere totter ee eh tle ce anne er ak sem 
Gollateraltloans™: tac csitsk sos beete se Rec Se eee 
Policy lOans occ oe Merce Sees oka fier er RS Oe RTA 
Gag er ise otis 25 he Ben a? CO a eA ae no ae eee eee 
Investment income, due and accrued................00cee ees 
Outstanding insurance premiums and annuity considerations. . 
OGHErASsets recat wae erie ce eee eA oe ae eee 


Liabilities in Camada......................005. 


Actuarial reserve for contracts in force...................-+-- 


Outstanding claims under contracts............. 
Other-liabilities a. aera eee ee 


Mortgage loans on real estate................... 
Real estates ee ae Oo ee Pee nc ain aee ae 


(Cag inteece pate or ees eer tan AR Ee ore Re 
Investment income, due and accrued........... 
Outstanding insurance premiums and annuity con 
Other iassetss. 30.7. See ee ee ee ee 


Outstanding claims under contracts............ 
Othercliabilitiesse: asec heen een tees 


ihe) (e812, 10) @ oases oe (ewan 


ee 


siderations. . 


Ce ed 


263,895,518 
159, 830, 131 
44,689,551 
45,580,976 
3,769,415 


4,805, 767 
3, 133, 203 
816,565 
1, 148, 406 
126, 504. 


224, 542,319 
220,565, 756 
1,083, 698 
2,892, 865 


39,353,199 


1, 260,803,893 
976,991,572 
2,040,000 
191,872,727 
2,359,717 

58, 564, 638 
11, 922,796 
12,008,391 
4,928,429 
115, 623 


1, 142,302,030 
1,053,975, 949 
8,371,379 
79,954, 702 


118,501, 863 


284,339,559 
161,069, 833 
49,650,673 
59,066,079 
3,823, 933 


5,569, 502 
2,776,569 
939, 666 
1,295,972 
147,332 


258,508,138 
252,810, 542 
2,203,921 
3,493,675 


25, 831,421 


1,248,135, 204 
919,065,711 
1,920,000 
232,349,015 
2,967, 693 
61,803, 000 
10,752,445 
13, 430, 502 
5,714,077 
132,761 


1,203,509, 722 
1,109, 151, 162 
9,568,572 
84,789, 988 


44, 625,482 


317,544, 069 
182, 130, 189 
45,993,074 
71,757,978 
5,190,771 


94,915 


293, 441,989 
287, 488, 068 
2,302, 243 
3, 651, 678 


24, 102,080 


1,391, 762,031 
990, 184,385 
1, 680,000 
298, 158, 216 
4,435, 263 

64, 796, 890 
10, 857, 798 
15,019, 272 
6,338, 063 
292,144 


1,252,547, 731 
1,155,039, 935 
10,025, 842 
87,481,954 


139, 214,300 


1 At book values. The liabilities include a reserve equal to the amount, if any, by which the total book value 
of bonds, stocks and real estate exceeds the total market value (or amortized value where applicable). 2 At 


market values. 


9.—Total Revenue and Expenditure for Life Insurance Transacted by Canadian Companies 
under Federal Registration and Revenue and Expenditure in Canada for Life Insurance 
Transacted by British and Foreign Companies under Federal Registration, 1955-57. 


Notrse.—Beginning with 1954, the forms of annual statement for life insurance transacted by registered companies 


were different from those formerly required. 
comparable with those for 1953 and previous years. 


Revenue and Expenditure 


Canadian Companies 


Total Revenue 2 Fert eee ss Sods PER oes 
Insurance premiums and annuity considerations. 
IMVvestinenthn Come. meres ret. pecan ee aes 
Sundry ntems..<deervtet tit. foo a ee eras 


Total Expenditure: 2.0.08... 1. jose Pepe tes. < 
Claime incurred Oise Leila < aif One eae oes 3 


Taxes, licences and fees. ..........0.000c0cceeee 
Commissions and general expenses.............. 
SUNY ALCINS. oo nets ote e Mesa ee ee 
Mividends:to policyholders; seer eee cies 
Increase in provision for profits to policyholders 


eee eee ee ee eee 


e006, wie ls) sel excite! © 


@:.90e) 0] 0! «11 Sn) vw jee 


CWO eb Se CNUs} 


ee eee eer enees 


1955 


995,544, 068 
719,881, 207 
246, 248, 673 

29,414, 188 


945,260, 087 
323, 181, 859 
321,052,491 
18,984,460 
150, 465, 249 
48, 635,875 
70,525,717 
12,414, 436 


1956 


1, 056,775,813 
758, 619, 224 
270,454, 649 

27,701,940 


1, 002, 652,421 
349,072,338 
328,052, 231 

20,260,986 
164,929, 268 
50,745,716 
81,178,919 

8, 412, 963 


For this reason, figures for 1954 and subsequent years are not strictly 


1957 


1,144,998,110 
813, 269, 328 
301, 124,391 
30, 604,391 


1, 083, 928, 186 
392, 853, 193 
333 , 260, 705 

21,794, 814 
181,491, 681 
55,712,245 
89,973,796 

8,841, 752 


A\ET- accel Mag oee te pathy ition 
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9.—Total Revenue and Expenditure for Life Insurance Transacted by Canadian Companies 
under Federal Registration and Revenue and Expenditure in Canada for Life Insurance 
Transacted by British and Foreign Companies under Federal Registration, 1955-57 


—concluded. 


Revenue and Expenditure 1955 1956 1957 
$ $ $ 
Canadian Companies—concluded 

Analysis of Increase in Surplus— 
Excess of revenue over expenditure, ...........2. cee eee eae 50, 283, 981 54, 123,392 61,069,924 
Net capital gain on investments,........0.--2ceseuncerereree 9,978,060 5,708,517 4,798,409 
OPE CTECAES CO BULTIUS (MOG). ce a covers e siee s sleve sho © 6 el sienesete. is. 6, 283, 794 —1,811,073 Ql die oo 
Net increase in special reserves or funds..................05. —1, 675,318 —13,755,598 —28, 860, 663 
Special increase in actuarial reserve...........0022e eee eeeeeee —15,333,472 —10,904, 848 —3, 259,569 
AD Pe OMIG SO SHALOM OLGELS: cocsce cicicis ous ena e cieln's wie Sars wares o's —3, 183,891 —3,403, 835 —3, 507,576 
Increase in surplus (policyholders and shareholders)......... 46,353, 154 29,956, 555 32,368, 280 

British Companies 

PE EVCUIULONIIN CAMAG A eres ote sos ocrcsel tis toe see's op osere bis eyaisiols watcens 50,399, 004 58,304,361 62, 466, 080 
Insurance premiums and annuity considerations.............. 40,447,928 46, 651,341 48,692,259 
Hae VESHIION DuNGOMICS ere eta rics tec me ere icles tn ohlsiseshs oia' aces 9, 239, 348 11,043,121 13,165, 407 
ISHIEGUAT SuKOUeIy. Gkanecn ROSETTE SECO TO: SOOSIG CNUs Acrarciaeics reeici 711, 733 609, 899 608, 414 

expendinure, int Canad ats. cs. sdicccs be cy aed borecs nase eee ees 20,757,514 27,410, 445 28, 758,047 
ONIN SMU CULTOO AIT tt ens one ce tie) Primed Orb inehE Giese es 10, 631, 587 14,396,371 14, 789,551 
Ba ES MILCONCES ANGCICCSE yest aicic Saas eyious <peieies 50 rhe ogee vial orale 391,801 439, 636 508, 811 
Commissions and general expenseS............-.ce eee e ees 6, 874, 757 8,330,419 10,330, 293 
OCelhor Se Kouchine4 aes ee Soop aes Odeo a oes one Goo cas cor 467, 397 766, 102 660, 137 
IDivAtlCNas tO POLICVIOLGEIS.. cee es eens ct reece otoctancesr ans 2,391,972 3,477,917 2,469, 255 

Foreign Companies 

BUCVOUAUIC RENO AWN ACA Cre oi to ace 3 eo eisiesas Se erie tease. 6 ap aaa cua 218,858,547 235,823,146 257, 748,120 
Insurance premiums and annuity considerations.............. 164, 267, 699 176,614, 651 191,044, 136 
HIN VENT TITGR DAU COLIC coo. cpclare coro obetesnceieya + cuekels, -)egaerustss ie oie aaaerunsey eis 45, 868, 654 49,989,480 57,021,447 
SHnghon? hisical Sheer AG dele Arora tn eins pleas metictey Oe: 8,722,194 9,219,015 9,677,537 

Expenditure iniCanada........ secs ccc seas s ol eiaiaes anes 147, 913, 683 164,341,693 195,061, 765 
Gears NI CHIT Gre. Ne oa oc er ogee ce PRES  oiste he, ele etenen are gies 75, 856, 746 81,958, 540 100, 887, 924 
AU AXESHALTCEMCES HAM CL COS rca. scsneie capil slate aie sls! spore ein ahaeteneeainr Geto 3,902,001 4,175,255 5,037,039 
Commissions and general expenses........... 5.0 eee e eee nee 38, 623,304 45,013, 227 52,386,589 
Ofhermexpendiqurece. -b. . ee. etek see sale or Finite Speers tbat 7,661,931 8,615,035 10, 659, 246 
IDivaAdendsitoO) poliGyMOld ers vine sate oe teltesel Ante lecbe asa 22,219,201 24,579, 636 26,090, 967 


eee eee ee eS ee Oh. aaa» 


Subsection 4.—Life Insurance Effected through Fraternal Benefit Societies 


In addition to life insurance, some fraternal benefit societies grant other insurance 


benefits to members, notably sickness benefits, but these are relatively unimportant. 
Table 10 gives statistics of life insurance effected through fraternal benefit societies by 
Canadian members and Table 11 shows statistics of assets, liabilities, income and expendi- 
ture relating to all business of Canadian societies and to the business in Canada of foreign 
societies. The rates charged by these societies are computed to be sufficient to provide 
the benefits granted, having regard for actuarial principles. The benefit funds of each 
society must be valued annually by a qualified actuary (Fellow, by examination, of the 
Institute of Actuaries of Great Britain, of the Faculty of Actuaries in Scotland, or of the 
Society of Actuaries) and a readjustment of rates or benefits must be made, unless the 
actuary certifies to the solvency of each fund. The first sections of Tables 10 and 11 
relate to the 16 Canadian societies registered by the federal Department of Insurance, 
only one of which does not grant life insurance benefits. 


Under an amendment to the Insurance Act, effective Jan. 1, 1920, all foreign fraternal 
benefit societies were required to obtain authority from the Federal Government prior to 
transacting business in Canada. However, any such societies which at that date were 
transacting business under provincial licences, though forbidden to accept new members, 
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were permitted to continue all necessary transactions in respect of insurance already in 


force. 


Most of these societies and some foreign societies that had not previously been 


licensed by the provinces have since obtained federal authority to transact business. 
During 1957, 31 foreign fraternal benefit societies transacted business in Canada; two of 


these societies do not grant life insurance benefits. 


10.—Summary of Life Insurance in Canada Transacted by Fraternal Benefit Societies 
under Federal Registration, 1955-57 


Item 1955 1956 1957 
Canadian Societies 

PreminmsincomOranc. accle caro nee ne be ee Gee Ce eae peatenes $ 2,959, 276 3,420,452 3,869, 231 

Benefits Paid iM cnacceeus Ne oR sa cn es nO ae $ 3,372,010 3,421,129 3,557,022 

Wewacertificatesefiected ss. .c. tc. cia ina noes hee sie No. 22,673 26, 157 27,590 

$ 40, ee 46,481,330 53,371,945 

Certificates in forcos eco lavacacte dest ait. soci abetones No. 213, 264 , 187 231, 657 

$ 2155 set 782 238,087,472 263,477,451 
Certificates ceased as claims............... ccc cece cence No. 2,987 3,066 yh. 
$ 2, 431, 194 2,544,066 2,480, 924 
Foreign Societies 

Premitimpncomes, sea. eens oe ee eee sw ok okie ae cree $ 3,666, 533 3,735,058 3,954, 895 

Benehte paids ema. age. coheeie nhs Che REE CP Oo nee eaten $ 2,435, 430 2,631,055 2,911,222 

Newacertificates efiecteds.......c..)n<0he -c becin esis oie a ce aie No. , 829 9,517 9,972 

$ 18,349, 594 21,153, 609 25,990, 909 

Certificatesiin force: Decadlicsa.. 2 -en hii osu en eeu No. 122,197 124, 758 131,874 

$ 150, 844, 516 161, 188,548 177, 453, 616 
Certificates ceased as Claims............ ccc ccc cece eee No. 1,419 ,447 ik 
$ 1,447,618 1,534, 103 1,655, 135 
11. 1955-57 
Item 1955 1956 1957 
$ $ $ 
Canadian Societies! 

ASSCUS cee ene eee ot met onic tenet entre 112, 008,594 118, 214,286 125,070,405 
Riealtestatentncceciseme sce ne oe eee an ae 4,886,953 4,657,906 4,463, 845 
Real estate held under agreements of sale Mee Rae near ee 707, 933 752, 791 707,318 
JiOans on real estates is Ie... Pesce trate: ea eae ees 11,023, 159 13,188,424 13, 842,018 
POliGyaloans anc licnsaate dete eee are re oe ee 4,107,531 4,202,091 4,459, 642 
Bonds, debentures and stocks............ 00. cece eee enes 86,610,561 91,752, 653 97,511,214 

USING SARL eA oy, eters eee acbiart rie ea oe TT ech sree ae. 2,698,276 1,461,695 1,697,695 
Interest and rents due or accrued.............esccceccececees 751,279 819,744 24,549 
Outstanding and deferred premiums and contributions....... 1,122,173 1,263,350 1,346, 904 
Otheriassots s...6 eit a. Sacer terete ees ee ose eee , 129 , 632 117, 220 

Eiabittlese nce tcc ce vere ene ke recite cere ere aoe ee 99,849,317 106, 461, 553 113,112,490 
Reserve under contracts in force............ccc ccc eect eees 87,744,278 92,075, 848 96, 717, 273 
Outstanding claims tiv. cud conch eee eer enis eee EEE 456, 348 468 , 822 542,812 
Other liabilities jase. ete ee oe fete Se erie 11, 648, 691 13, 916, 883 15,852,405 

MRCOG ori bite pote oy ee TOE rear Rehnaa 19, 499,093 20,763,777 23,203,914 
Premium a secse cece ee tae Cee ae enero ae 6,049, 680 7,735,412 9,557,654 — 
Received for expense PurpOSeS.......... cece cece cece eect ees 7,071,185 7,240,359 7,867,027 
Interesthdividend sand Tents. ct cot ee cre Shins aeiprre tere ae 4,171,103 4,351,710 4,826,775 
Other income............ FERRET 4 Lt nts Scorer oe ee ne ae 2,207,125 1, 436, 296 952, 458 

XP OMGEGURe.. cc cecoe Secs catelne Be ee ce rea He Cra eee 14,091, 687 14, 439,860 15,599,867 
Benefits paid under certificates...............ccceee cece eeees 6, 808, 940 6, 801, 783 7,252,349 — 
EUXPONSOS AAR RIS orcec ere epo Shee ee on oe oie cece 7,049,061 7,402,530 8,075,480 
Otheriexpenditure: caer ee ee ee eae sas oe 233, 686 235,547 272,038 

Excess of income over expenditure............cceeececeecceeeee 5, 407, 406 6,323,917 7,604,047 — 


1 All funds, business in and out of Canada. 
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11.—Financial Statistics for Fraternal Benefit Societies under Federal Registration, 


1955-57—concluded 
Item 1955 1956 1957 
$ $ $ 
Foreign Societies! 

0 CIEE SSE Sree oss Oe, CORT Se ean enn er eee oe 41,138,912 40,746, 405 48,001,276 
JEDIES SAREE ES Aa ete 2 too” SN ee ee I he 8 een ee ee 952,595 952,595 952,595 
PRPLPIS DM TOR OSEALEL co clarait a < car epioteat yea 'dtevo ats « 6 aR YG aati 3 432,332 1,176,584 1,673,465 
MPEG Ca OATIN ANCUNCOE SS 5 x: 6 e( cra Sil Gucage cc. vcdle = caida eee es chew sot 2,356, 563 2,574,379 2,748,123 
Bonds, Gebenturesy Atid SOCKS. « <o.c.ccn/s ooo noe ve cesses deen 35,304, 760 34,080,021 40,469, 280 
Ci hint: Os io). Se Se Ae ae aes ESE arrears Goes. Se Skt See an, CO 1,429,006 1, 250, 264 1,276,908 
Interest and rents due or accrued..........ccccceccccecccsecs 343, 158 368, 875 450,071 
Outstanding and deferred premiums and contributions....... 320,498 339, 862 410, 660 
Rot TAIRPLO Gates oe Pema ota te lone ein, a -tiecose oituh se diese sie = citer els. stata -- 3,825 20,174 

MER EDTILENCS ere er Pek eso ake a Crass iaya oiehissois tessa ions 2 eects le tees 35, 633,433 37,586,413 40,579,521 
Reserve under contracts im force............0cc cece cece eeeeee 32, 298, 849 34,014, 242 35, 836, 160 
Me SHANCIN ONO LATING fee mayer tle A ecbtain dine aioe oles aatete tied sities 580, 839 572, 687 766,464 
ROPER OT LIU GLGS stapes ie oc... afc tt? che laf. ola fe eyo. asietete Waals Shoe ueas VWs 2,758, 745 2,999,484 3,976, 897 

UOT BA 2 ese ee aero aoe cn een a eee 8,419,127 8,837,182 9,510,420 
Le TPALPED TINTS Be 2 «cy a ey ee oe ea Nee ee ee eee eee 5, 240, 503 5,390,553 5, 666, 765 
Received for expense purpOSeS............. cee e ccc eee eeeeeee 1,314, 206 1,456,058 1,588,960 
eeresb CIVICENGSs ANG TENtS.: sacs ati cs dalads Gat abe enon esate. 1,270,595 1,367,495 1,557,018 
ROOTING OI Oumar «c's clontats Grice tieis vs SIGs Gis > co aa ea 593, 823 623,076 697,677 

MUD OURUR MGMT O et re 5 yas ce cake Soa shan <inn atecesd ciel Saat BR 4,852,120 5,272,598 5,870, 211 
Benefits paid under certificates...............c.ee cece eee eees 3,391,021 3,720,121 4,063,111 
PSTD ier eee Sn Pas ote rn aie cubes, oh Pataca. 3% HERG o AAS eas SAL 983,277 1,023,908 1,159,392 
OP HOWOXPCNGItULOs css. ccc sic ss unos. vacs Ode deta daca namps 477, 822 528,569 647,708 

Excess of income over expenditure..........2. 0. cece eee e eens 3,567,007 3,564, 584 3,640, 209 


i All funds, business in Canada only. 


Subsection 5.—Life Insurance Effected and in Force Outside Canada by 
Canadian Companies under Federal Registration 


In this Subsection, there are given for the years 1955 and 1956 summary statistics 
of insurance effected and insurance in force at the end of the year in currencies other than 
Canadian dollars, as written by Canadian companies under federal registration. The 
statistics for individual companies are shown in Table 12 and for individual currencies in 
Table 13. The data given in both. of these tables are in terms of Canadian dollars, the 
conversions from the various foreign currencies having been made at the book rates of 
exchange used by the various companies. Although these book rates of exchange do not 
follow the day-to-day fluctuations in the current rates of exchange, they are adjusted 
when necessary to keep them reasonably in line with the current rates. 


Approximately 71 p.c. of all business in force in currencies other than Canadian is in 
United States currency and 17 p.c. is in sterling. From a slightly different point of view, 
approximately 25 p.c. of this business in force is in currencies of Commonwealth countries 
other than Canada, and 75 p.c. in currencies of foreign countries. 


Canadian life insurance companies operating under federal registration at Dec. 31, 
1956, had life insurance in force amounting to $8,723,055,155 in countries outside Canada. 
Insurance in force in currencies other than Canadian dollars amounted to $8,672,786,058; 
the difference between these figures is presumably the net amount of business in countries 
outside Canada transacted in Canadian currency. The business in force in Canada of 
Canadian companies registered by the Federal Government amounted to $19,783,194,985 
at Dec. 31, 1956, and the total business on the books of these companies, in and out of 
Canada, amounted to $28,506,250,140. Thus, about 31 p.c. of the total business in force 
for Canadian companies registered by the Federal Government was in force in countries 
outside Canada. 


In connection with their business outside Canada, the Canadian life insurance com- 
panies registered by the Federal Government held, at the end of 1956, Commonwealth 
and foreign investments in the amount of $2,301,674,937. 
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12.—Life Insurance Effected and in Force for Canadian Companies (excluding Fraternal 
Societies) under Federal Registration, in Currencies other than Canadian Dollars, by 


Company, 1955 and 1956. 


Insurance Effected 


Year and 
Company Common- 
wealth 
Currencies 
$ 
1955 

Alliance Nationale!..... — 
Cansdaseke 3h eee 27,722,218 

Commenrcialo. yokes. — 
Confederation. .....::.. 20,927,621 

@ontinentalse sss. ee. — 
Crowne cine nbeeee toe 9,325,997 
Dominion eels woe 1,691, 593 
Dom. of Canada General 499, 430 

ESM At ON Gar teem ee cakes — 

Hquitables os. 4 eee — 

Great-Westscc.-cont ete — 
dimperialass cde pees 16,057, 702 

ondons sss ee oe — 
Manufacturers.......... 68, 943, 295 
Maritimes... asc oee 79, 644 

Monarehieee anaes — 

IMontrealts jeep ie sees — 

Mirtualee eesti nae: — 
INationaleee.. oer 3,617, 463 
North American........ 4,031, 193 

Northerniereser a Soe — 

pallvegarde:.... ue seek — 
UTI 25, oe teen, Severe vee, 145,573,084 

Wiesterntrs, Sev y ening ten « — 


1956 
Alliance Nationale!..... — 
ANndd ayn eatiaeike « 32, 240, 936 
@Commenrcial= a5... = 
Contederatione.n sas. 20, 630, 128 
Continental peace ae == 
Crowne eae 12,401, 183 
Dominions spate 1,716,429 
Dom. of Canada General 223,398 
ee HAtONn agi ake sees = 
Jaen FS Oyguseoeonemode se 
GreateWest- natn sion: — 
lm perialey ttre. soe 17,007,039 
IGONG Oliseersias. cone ers axon — 
Manufacturers.......... 90,992,408 
IM sirihiin Cee Se Pesrckec ce 98,901 
MOmatCh eee ere — 
Montreal, 323. .ee see — 
Mutual ace. asc _ 
Nia tonal oe ene Rane 3,989, 259 
North American........ 5,300,575 
INOrt bern an sees eet —_ 
SAUVEZATUCr. can iincnm oe —_— 
LIN Ae eet ee Le: 148, 940,300 
Western caccetr. cesar — 
Totals, 1956........ 333,040,556 


Foreign 
Currencies 


74, 620,408 
62, 924, 932 


95,342,211 
18,077,925 


158, 784, 651 
2,856, 778 
1,371,572 

112,761,401 

15, 000 
36, 108 


2,229,378 
1,920,173 
28, 248, 533 
3,087,376 


296,378,927 


93,161, 154 
56,710, 184 


100, 567, 800 
22,165, 563 


218,305,971 
3,679,070 
1,523,145 

122, 403, 238 

2,000 
54, 534 


2,901, 158 
2,048,989 
43,089, 563 
3,042,120 


263, 235, 583 
24,120 


932,914,192) 1,266,454, 748 


Total 


102,342, 626 
83, 852, 553 


104, 668, 208 
19,769,518 
499, 430 


158,784, 651 
18,914, 480 
1,371,572 
181, 704, 696 
94, 644 

36, 103 


2,229,378 
5,537,636 
32,279, 726 
3,087,376 


441,952,011 


125, 402, 090 
77,340,312 


112, 968, 983 
23, 881,992 
223,398 


218,305,971 
20, 686, 109 
1,523,145 
213,395, 646 
100,901 

54, 534 


2,901, 158 
6,038, 248 
48,390, 188 
3, 042, 120 


412, 175,883 
24” 120 


Insurance in Force Dee. 31 


Common- 
wealth 
Currencies 


$ 


188, 114, 258 
170, 153, 654 
22 637 
81,483,378 
13,125,397 


3,516,396 
12,500 


“107,070 
90, 988, 983 


433,363,045 
1,409, 742 


186, 264 
721,531 
13, 299, 443 
20, 180, 156 
45,717 


954,484,015 


209,510, 944 


183,558, 524 
17,965 

69, 269, 333 
14, 149, 819 
2,153,532 
222, 800 
105, 654 
103, 296, 724 


534, 679, 787 
1,481,928 


166, 905 
648,974 
15,929,935 
24, 800,951 
40,717 


Foreign 
Currencies 


3,424,845 
455,473,137 
000 


286, 192,488 
104,414 
446,449, 666 
124,006, 515 
3,000 

3,333 

93 , 567 


1,004, 024,365 


42,064,379 
7,055, 871 
642,380,994 
55, 962 
348, 935 
296, 565 
19,817,721 
5, 606, 932 
131, 636, 153 
21, 231, 587 
0 


, 000 
2,683, 913,017 
50,936 


3,335,585 
508, 870, 208 
35, 000 

306, 866, 043 
99,414 

523, 846,078 
139, 204, 968 
6,000 

3,333 
84,560 


1, 208,039,300 


42,832,866 
7,912, 273 
788,701, 254 
48,679 

361, 433 
282,059 
21,348, 634 
6,970,929 
167, 142,333 
23,114,710 


= 5,000 
965,120,610] 2,798,445, 241 


75, 056 


2,125, 155,102) 6,547,630, 956 


3, 638,397,032 
50,936 


Total 


3,424, 845 
643, 587,395 
35,000 


456,346,142 — 


127,051 
527,933,044 
137, 131,912 

3,519,396 
15, 833 
93 , 567 


1,004, 181,435 


133,058,362 


7,055,871 


1,075, 744,039 


1,465,704 
348, 935 
482, 829 

20,539, 252 
18,906,375 
151, 816,309 
21,277,304 

5,000 


3,335, 585 
718,381, 152 
000 


490,424,567 


117,379 


593,115,411 


153,354,787 — 


2,159,532 


84,560 
1,208, 144,954 


146, 129,590 


8,672, 786, 058 


1 Effective Jan. 1, 1958, the name was changed to Alliance Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


13.—Life Insurance Effected and in Force for Ca 
Societies) under Federal Registration, 


FIRE AND CASUALTY INSURANCE 


by Currency, 1955 and 1956. 
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nadian Companies (excluding Fraternal 
in Currencies other than Canadian Dollars, 


1955 1956 
Currency 
Insurance Insurance Insurance Insurance 
Effected in Force Effected in Force 
$ $ $ $ 
ee eared Currencies 298,469,240 | 1,971,214,186 333,540,556 25125,155, 102 
ounds— 
She LL 2 ea Rear Te eae 183,663,795 | 1,290,641,849 207,340, 614 1,442, 968.805 
UMC RE et ate er es ee eine — 31,368 ~ 31,368 
British West Indies and Bermuda 10, 528, 023 72,351,055 13,168,384 81,603,771 
PV OR GRIER UN OUEHIASS oh vc oa. sc ees beeen 534,380 1,485,877 1,196, 680 2,610,219 
Onn Aprgn Uns So Ata hee dee | 53,092,945 277,371, 173 64, 404,334 335, 838, 849 
MOWLUGT Ds NOOSA tae. dcorsk ale. hice Jb: 6,397,371 20,516, 983 9,940, 213 31,372,840 
Dollars— 
aGIaE EAOUUMMIAS.<-.-22 ccd s.t.c. 43,775 726, 599 144,365 848,036 
British West Indies, Bermuda and British 
TAT a ae ae irae 18,318, 584 102,541,592 21,614,776 116,598,460 
Pour eta as he te 1,169, 123 10,691,108 1,238,350 11,151, 162 
1 LENE VOUS] 8 sl a a a a ce 5, 104, 694 27,083, 855 4, 284,996 27,708, 4389 
Rupees— 
eV oma te ee ee 4, 747,016 35,586, 126 5,087,886 39,148,185 
ain Gee ek. kok). .o Ra 10, 964,094 108, 881, 654 1,304,078 8, 688, 233 
De a ee a 1,059, 083 — 1,417,503 
Shillings— 
Midst Arion rrsr. oot iecriw corti teexs 3,905, 440 22,295, 864 3,815, 880 25, 169, 232 
Foreign Currencies......................... 858,655,368 | 5,874, 274,382 932,914,192 6,547, 630, 956 
emia Cian 4 Ok Ne — 150, 977 2,160 132, 734 
isalivars (Venesuela)... OL coe ee. oa. 2, 283, 193 33, 193, 201 3,507,739 32,986,715 
Cordobas (Nicaragua)..................... — 7,907 — 6, 798 
Dollars (United States of America) 816, 631, 795 5, 505, 143,354 884,394, 362 6, 183, 842, 670 
Peene (Prance). 60.3). i. 8. Gal & 8 — 11,470 — 10,855 
Pranes (Switgenatid)’.... 1.623. 2d... set. 2 — 7,280 — 7,280 
Amilders (Netherlands)... .:...........o2e.; — 554,373 54,560 565,051 
Guilders (Netherlands Antilles) 1,591,162 12,378,445 2,086,807 13,170,216 
By eta DUPER) ose edosre ts core ote: — 472,775 — 382,322 
BapsrtArgentimaje:t 24). | 28.282. ¢n2..! 2 804, 157 11,171,523 428,005 11,058, 859 
sreses (Obie) erie. oo ore ener: — 358 — 361 
besod: | Colombia) 2-..... oa:.s.... 0°. 2. d2k,. 5,963,418 25,068,014 5,179,441 5,382,808 
DP ESICC. TCI 6 ue PgR opie Mate Cen eaS Sae 16,090,779 170,770,522 20, 362, 234 177, 247,089 
Pesos (Dominican Republic) 2,624,305 4, 246, 898 2,098,372 5,071,270 
Rreeosriexica).n ain kk. 4. 22)..(5).. Tee, b.4 1,400, 854 10,179, 534 741, 205 8,814,508 
Pesos Ae nilsppines)...!...2......s6....+c0,. 8,375, 801 60, 066, 402 8,767,619 63, 741,312 
Sigs (Pevpiy ss... idee, Sider tS — 25,973,544 — 25,029, 865 
UO PS Be rr ee a 2,889, 904 9,858,314 5, 291, 688 14,969,386 
itepians (lndotesia).>.../. 228..)55.5.....0.: — 4,821,021 == 5,040,007 
aseaw Perit), er, ftw. oe PRR — 189,351 — 164, 667 
OTS ay ae OT eae Anan eins el — 9,119 — 6, 183 
ASTRA TE OUAIS 2265 nes ee 1,157,124,608 | 7,845,488,568 || 1,266,454, 748 8,672, 786, 058 


ae BE Ne eee ae 


Section 2.—Fire and Casualty Insurance 


At the end of 1957, there were 307 companies registered by the Federal Government 


to transact fire insurance (82 Canadian, 89 British, and 136 foreign). Of that number, 
294 companies (76 Canadian, 88 British, and 130 foreign) were also registered to transact 
casualty insurance. Thus it may be seen that most companies registered by the Federal 
Government to transact fire insurance in Canada also transact casualty insurance, 
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At the end of 1957, there were 84 companies registered by the Federal Government 
to transact casualty insurance but not fire insurance (17 Canadian, 6 British, and 61 ~ 
foreign). é 
The figures in the preceding two paragraphs include 52 companies that were also f 
registered to transact life insurance, 11 of which were registered for fire, life and casualty — 
insurance and 41 for life and casualty but not fire insurance. 3 

It should be noted that, in addition to the companies registered by the Federal ’ 
Government to transact casualty insurance, there were 23 registered fraternal benefit i 
societies transacting accident and sickness insurance, of which 20 also transacted life 
insurance. | 

As shown in Table 14, some fire and casualty insurance is transacted in Canada by 
companies that are provincially licensed only. ‘These companies generally confine their — 
operations to the province of incorporation but may be allowed to sell insurance in other 
provinces. Many of them are mutual organizations transacting only fire insurance on a 
county, municipal, or parish basis. 

Table 14, summarizes net premiums written and net claims incurred for the years — 
1956 and 1957 in the fields of fire insurance and casualty insurance in Canada. These 
data are presented on the basis of the supervising government authorities for the companies 
concerned. ‘The table relates only to insurance companies; no data are included with 
respect to fraternal benefit societies. 


14.—Fire and Casualty Insurance Transacted in Canada, 1956 and 1957 


SS SSS 0 0 SSS Se 
Se 


1956 1957 
Item Net Net Net Net 
Premiums Claims Premiums Claims 
Written Incurred Written Incurred 
$ $ $ $ 
Fire Insurance 
Federally registered CompanieS...........eeeeeeeeeees 155, 506, 787 86,088,850 | 156,246,117 109,757,161 
Provincial licensees ee foes cs ccs sine + titahs clatelaes oie eis 16,068, 792 9,790, 651 19,779, 452 12,402,752 — 
In province by which incorporated..............-- 15,212,026 9,182,170 18,632,188 11,488,077 
Outside province by which incorporated.......... 856,766 608, 481 1,247,264 964,676 
PAovils S London), 26s at oe x sion Genres eersioy coe Bis 7,929,385 7,224,404 8,119,973 8,268, 767 — 
| es 
Totals: Rive: 32.5.5 Whereis: os we oven 179,504,964 | 103,103,905 | 184,145,542 130, 428, 680 4 
Casualty Insurance 
Federally registered Companies............eseeeeecees 415,457,714 | 267,181,048 | 474,636,221 327,864,405 
Provincial licensees. ¢.cj4r: ou..c1c de Seoul Ble. ca eens ve 24, 423,092 14,412,804 39, 772,031 25,217,348 
In province by which incorporated............... 22,087,214 12,614, 206 84,768, 279 21,800, 276 
Outside province by which incorporated.......... 2,385, 878 1,798,598 §,003, 752 8,417, 07. 
TOYS, LONGONLLES FiSORs Sean tcan eee aetna tase 19,311,022 14,725,521 23 , 347,075 
Totals, (Casualty.nce ccs ree ere 459,191,828 | 296,269,373 | 537,755,327 
Totals, Fire and Casualty............. 638,696,792 | 399,373,278 | 721,990,869 506, 067,1 


The net premiums written have increased very rapidly in recent years, having almo : 
tripled since the end of the World War II. The net claims incurred have kept pace wit 


this increase in net premiums written. 


Subsection 1.—Fire Insurance Transacted in Canada by Companies under 
Federal Registration 
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15.—Fire Insurance Transacted in Canada by Companies under 


Federal Registration, 1946-57 
ooeoawowowawsnaonooooeoaéqeloons—s"=$=<$=$9mmSm9$mSS 


Net Net Net Net 
Premiums Claims Premiums Claims 
Year Written Incurred Year Written Incurred 
during during during during 
Year Year Year Year 
$ $ $ $ 
ae eee oh oe ee 68, 825,470 DOO CO MOAI LOD2s ats ee vise see oe 139,777,732 61, 124,918 
1 es I LR ek hee eR 86,774, 952 SO DIS O1SeH 1958 ee. cee er wk ee 145, 937,546 66, 787, 604 
Sepa Gn eee Pees 98,191,514 46143. D6D i MIODE Se 2. oa 148, 446, 105 70,445, 544 
OBIS fe soe ele i iwane 5.0 108, 955, 183 AGS 5675188" | 1950 ead ere ee, ees 146, 444, 845 77, 836, 245 
PDO raecee stints tee oe 115, 648, 449 JOVOLIOSDE he LooG aes actin Cee 155, 506, 787 86,088, 850 
LHI oes cep kena ay ak eae 134, 496, 218 BZ OSG Dat WE IGR SP. eek ee ee 156,246,117 | 109,757,161 


ar nN cumsezsemerscescseeemrmreemeermemeecreeeee ee 


16.—F ire Insurance in Canada, classified by Province and by Nationality of Company under 
Federal Registration, 1956 and 1957 


(Registered reinsurance deducted) 


—a—e—e—OoOoosssooOoeoODoOoOoOoOoOoOo eee oo 


Canadian Companies British Companies Foreign Companies 


Year and Province 


Net Net Net Net Net Net 
Premiums Claims Premiums Claims Premiums Claims 
Written Incurred Written Incurred Written Incurred 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1956 
Brewfound landites ayes oc bs ow ole enn 511,140 288,232 | 1,217,388 614,355 480, 866 174,118 
Prince Edward Island.............. 206,810 55, 832 349,155 67,170 144,915 49 836 
NOVA SCOLIATae see ons aS, 1, 886, 253 905, 040 2,775, 651 1,507, 661 1,546, 863 964,068 
few Brunswick. . 0.65.0: 00.000 ek 1,348, 426 588, 231 2,280,291 1,062, 893 1,377,928 779, 265 
TORCH og Sacchi eg eR 16,333,900 | 9,057,634 | 18,103,429 | 10,388,995 | 18,485,791 13,147,775 
LES Lipase 7 Sie ae ieee 20,580,426 | 10,573,116 | 20,217,277 | 10,620,338 21,376,691 11,069,390 
TN bake ee 3,452, 239 1, 840, 281 2,225,417 1,589,389 2,238, 852 1,517,346 
PMR ICHOWSD Sete 3.1.2 eek '. 3,320,666 | 1,203,473 1,350. 711 636,252 | 1,792,369 915,554 
LOSS pe SO ea See Ra 3, 736, 746 1, 487, 267 3,465, 180 1, 160, 760 8,209,473 1,431,596 
mrtisht Columbiae te 3,917,334 2,371, 233 4,659,032 2,976,641 5, 686, 722 3,452,219 
All other Canadal.................. 98,227 | —257,926 438, 532 451,395 200, 137 63, 433 
Canada, 1956.............. 55,392,167 | 28,112,413 | 57,083,063 | 31,075,849 | 56,490,607 33,564, 600 
1957 

BNOwilound lands es as o.oo. ss cee es 421,231 735,784 | 1,077,434 | 4,716,295 356, 507 1,086, 202 
Prince Edward Island.............. 204, 783 99, 652 378, 153 236, 867 143, 672 96,012 
OWS TS COUIA ose oct e hey tle orcs 1, 771,267 1,063,514 2,692,354 1,576, 214 1,166,926 984, 607 
MOR Brunswick, Gis). .occeecine ss. 1,455, 422 841, 163 2,369,178 1,212,414 1, 266, 837 1,183,427 
DAG wars ees Se ere 16,749,210 | 12,250,794 | 18,052,166 | 14,953,715 17,074,327 14,210, 604 
PEIN Ve eee A 3. Sek hoe as, 20,656,597 | 11,973,515 | 20,816,555 12,580,742 | 20,589,275 16, 403, 084 
Eo eee oo rs 3,489,053 | 2,070,970 | 2,546,278 | 1,223,009 | 2,148,203 1,152,965 
BeseatChHOWAN. oi... 20.6.0 cccccecccs 3,208, 591 1,152,958 1,411, 677 411,539 1,715,578 710,611 
Bea ee ea ee 3, 728, 467 1,931, 827 3,881, 067 2,441, 153 3,310,073 1,885, 108 
Seritish Columbiae......s.c. cs... 0s 3,996,071 | 2,429,161 | 5,793,013 | 3,973,886 | 5,363,214 3,189,041 
mel other Canadal.................. 233, 686 — 258,998 373,336 510,678 pase YW 56, 847 
Canada, 1957... 55,914,378 | 34,290,340 | 59,391,211 | 43,836,512 | 53,206,924 | 40,858,508 


a 


1 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories, also certain ‘floater’ business that cannot be apportioned to 
any one province. 
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Subsection 2.—Fire Losses 


The information in Tables 17 to 20, which deals with the loss of property and life 
caused by fire, has been summarized from the annual Statistical Report of Fire Losses in 
Canada prepared by the Dominion Fire Commissioner, Department of Public Works. 
Federal losses not included in these figures amounted to $4,338,728 in 1957 from 2,404 
fires. 

17.—_Statistics of Fire Losses, 1946-57 


Norr.—Figures for 1926-45 are given in the 1947 Year Book, p. 1078. Figures from 1898 may be obtained from 
the Dominion Fire Commissioner, Department of Public Works. 


: Loss | Deaths : Loss | Deaths 
Fires Property Fires Property 

Year Reported Losst Groita ce Year Reported Loss} Geo oe B 
No. $ $ No No. $ $ No. 

TOA Gees este 55,400 49 413 , 363 4.01 408 19523. eee 64,057 80, 902, 205 5.74 565 
194 (ee ere oe 52,931 57,050, 461 4.53 S90 el 953 areas 67,519 84, 270, 896 5.70 477 
1948) co Scierwele.« 53,048 67, 144, 473 Snail 493 19545 en 68, 638 91,440,478 6.01 479 
1949 xeeeF. Pee 54,500 65,159,044 4.94 542 105525 Seer 70,096 | 102,767,776 6.59 569 
AOS 02k teeeoe 59,710 81,525, 298 5.88 439 19562254 Pee. 80,746 | 106,772,153 6.64 601 
195 1b ae 60,317 76,157,807 5.64 535 NOS Tee 82,088 | 133,492,277 8.05 638 


1 Excludes forest fires and Federal Government property losses. 2 Includes Newfoundland. 

The provincial property losses for 1954-57 given in Table 18 include both insured and 
uninsured losses. The percentages of the provincial totals uninsured in 1957 were: Prince 
Edward Island 37; Nova Scotia 30; New Brunswick 23; Quebec 15; Ontario 13; Manitoba 
17; Saskatchewan 10; Alberta 4; British Columbia 34; and the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories 30. Uninsured losses formed 16 p.c. of the total losses for Canada. 


18.—Fire Losses, by Province, 1954-57 


1954 | 1955 | 1956 


1957 
Province or Territory 
Fires Property | Loss per 
Property Loss! Reported Loss! Capita 
> $ $ No. $ $ 
Newfoundland See eer ohn 4. ee Pee 538, 702 1,510, 188 899 | 5,396,315 12.67 
Princesa ward islander es eee 452, 644 878, 124 444,180 436 891,015 9.01 
Nova SCotlarenads sohbet ae en Oona 2,892,511 | 2,495,579 | 4,024,029 1,970 | 3,486,728 4,90 
Newabrunswit keer ere aa. bret cee 2,683,195 3,127,983 3,918,448 1,824 4,448,217 7.87 
Quebeed. ¢.. Ree Ohl bs -b RI SEE 28,926,095 | 38,060,125 | 36,900,300 37,194 | 48,408,380 10.17 
ONGATION So See ee eet Cee: 29,275,559 | 29,607,786 | 29,189,908 24,964 | 43,439, 433 Tale 
Manitobair:.. So eettes ones Aa ee 5,827,145 | 4,330,540 | 5,046,372 2,158 | 4,005,283 4.66 
Saskatchewan seater eee ees 3,125,924 | 5,902,422 | 2,956,382 1,772 | 2,063,809 2-30 
Nlibertae rg... &. Sen BoP + ee cee ee 7,657,085 6, 810, 883 6, 840, 901 2,980 6,532,451 5.63 
British’ Columbia ste ceeee eee 10,177,702 | 10,889,620 | 15,308,745 7,797 | 14,534, 628 9.77 
Yukon and Northwest Territories..... 422,618 126,012 632,705 94 336,018 11t6 
Canad artes tor cree rere 91,440,478 | 102,767,776 | 106,772,153 82,088 | 133,492,277 8.05 


1 Excludes forest fires and Federal Government property losses. 
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19.—Fire Losses, by Type of Property, 1955-57 


1955 1956 1957 
Type of Property 
Fires Property Fires Property Fires Property 
Reported Loss Reported Loss Reported Loss 
No $ No. $ No $ 
PUCHIOntIt s. :),. ccs bc shc> pce ecs 56,217 | 21,246,775 60,771 | 26,127,326 61,099 | 30,667,492 
USLEATIGE Oe. c nPop meen 7,562 | 29,873,923 7,760 | 33,119,000 7,937 | 43,902,473 
UAE IS Saar 4.012, AMS ON. FPO 5,166 | 8,680,817 5,292 | 8,585,457 5,099 9,445,788 
Mer HOLUnINg einer rs oom ah 1,773 | 23,942,323 1,292 | 18,604,843 1,345 | 16,355,401 
Institutional and assembly.......... 914 6, 640, 949 925 5, 674, 618 1,042 7,863,917 
MEISCellAnGOUS iy to Ye new oe 4,464 | 12,382,989 4,706 | 19,660,909 5,566 | 25,257,206 
Motais Ae Sees, Hoes 76,096 | 102,767,776 80,746 | 106,772,153 82,088 | 133,492,277 


20.—Value of Property Loss, by Reported Cause of Fire, 1955-57 


1955 1956 1957 
Reported Cause il 
Fires Property Fires Property Fires Property 
Reported Loss Reported Loss Reported Loss 
No $ No. $ No $ 

Smokers’ carelessness............... 29,202 | 4,583,118 30,974 | 5,150,175 31,425 6,022,515 
Stoves, furnaces, boilers and smoke 

IDES c Sema eens © eee 7,408 6,541,011 5,401 5, 452,350 6,570 6,486, 429 

Electrical wiring and appliances..... 6,563 | 10,825,587 6,955 | 12,897,828 7,461 16, 224, 484 

Oe on ne a ae 2,236 | 1,147,372 2,295 | 1,548,228 2,307 2,174,771 
Defective and overheated chimneys 

ANC eHUuCK eee Ms ee Te ere. eee 2,937 2,222,319 4,632 3,179,316 3, 633 2,628,501 

Hot ashes, coals and open fires...... 2,099 1,426, 240 1,986 | 1,477,492 2,014 2,058, 806 

Petroleum and its products......... 1,985 | 3,403,713 1,805 | 5,332,913 1,638 3, 140,335 

Lights, other than electric.......... 1,434 1,298,240 1,480 1,989,111 2,183 6, 647, 458 

PE HININE MIRE as. 2,076 | 1,513,405 2,186 | 2,765,426 2,096 1,407,691 

DpPALksiOnTOOlss: «6 toe fess aan 476 474,312 475 558, 156 553 641,494 

Peeposure Gren ox S095 S95. Benes 555 1,557, 258 600 1,640,376 565 1,511,870 

Spontaneous ignition................ 327 2,484,512 339 1,128, 670 338 1, 656, 5383 

ST er 307 1,910,512 317 2,011, 835 454 2,019, 602 
Miscellaneous known causes (ex- 
plosions, fireworks, friction, hot 
grease or metal, steam or hot 

water pipes, 6tC.). .......s..o00c0s. 7, 863 8,060,188 10,448 6, 229,181 8,022 8,881, 661 

LL Teenie dela ia ala ee 10,628 | 55,369,989 10,853 | 55,416,096 12, 829 71,990, 127 

CRTY 1) Che ES cane sean 76,096 | 102,767,776 80,746 | 106,772,153 82,088 | 133,492,277 


a a a 
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Subsection 3.—Casualty Insurance Transacted in Canada by Companies 
under Federal Registration 


The various classes of casualty insurance are shown in Table 21. 


relate only to companies registered by the Federal Government. 


These figures 


21.—Net Casualty Premiums Written, Premiums Earned and Claims Incurred 
in Canada, 1957 


Nots.—Excluding marine insurance (see below). Less all reinsurance for Canadian companies and registered 
or licensed reinsurance only for British and foreign companies. 


Class of Business 


Premiums Written 


British 
Companies 


Foreign 
Companies 


— | | SS | | | 


2,182,549 
7,815,772 
2,440, 282 
1,896,591 
1,736,778 
55,403, 934 


564, 745 
648,306 


97,350 
697 


17,610 
810, 681 


296 


7,027,907 
6, 299, 148 
1,051,079 


78,584, 709 
, 089 
71,303,469 


939, 125 
954, 825 
608, 573 
28, 832 
3,605 


40 

14, 554 
1,288,744 
1, 935, 789 
3,154,712 
3,264, 742 


43 , 235 
13,679, 542 


11,033,058 
21,623,113 
5,206, 242 


138, 194, 502 
2,519,122 
219, 676,429 


3,555,614 
2,501, 216 
983, 217 
64, 821 
4,437 


40 
70,517 
3, 622,296 


| | SS | | | 


Canadian 
Companies 
: $ 
Accident— 
Personal’. ssc ee 1, 822, 602 
Public liability......... 7,508, 198 
Employers liability..... 1,714, 881 
Combined accident and 
BICKNESS 2 . feiss bax aioe 57, 718, 202 
Adroraft: tes.) 29s. ees es 88, 755 
Automobile.............. 92,969,026 
Boiler— 
Boiler-c5 home ee ns 2,051, 744 
Machinery 4...c ace vece 898,085 
Créditzecssicinaiic iinet 374, 644 
HMarthquake. :....> dsccaet 8, 639 
Explosions eric s.s sesh eee. 135 
Falling aircraft........... _ 
INOPServers oases cee 38,353 
Guarantee— 
Hid ehty vee sone 1,522, 871 
SUTGLY ate non eee 2,562,424 
Bll ac Pete 290,416 
Inland transportation..... 989, 634 
Hivestock®..... a. shiis cs 7,22 
Personal property......... 6, 253 , 030 
Plategwlass eatnccnn coe ner 819,906 
Real property. .....0.see 126, 284 
Sickness #).4).5. occu eee 475,111 
Sprinkler leakage......... 95 
1S) halen EEO Gey ero 1,792,971 
Titleteetten ee rem te. — 
Water damage............ — 
Weather fi v.5 senteeticie 76 
Windstorm. bce eccre 137,077 
Totals:.:.) Gta d 180,165,386 


93, 186, 453 


201, 284, 382 


474,636, 221 


Premiums Claims 
Earned Incurred 
All All 
Companies | Companies 
$ $ 
10, 648, 724 5,092, 165 
19,985,705 12,107,295 
4,830,774 2,339,336 
137,163,964 | 108,107,148 
2,234,396 2,418, 934 
208,499,731 | 148,894,989 
3,316,051 593 , 697 
2,167, 209 1, 200, 107 
705, 942 248 , 082 
43, 808 882 
6,446 1,438 
40 _ 

63, 539 20,558 
3,173,028 1,399, 285 
5,403,793 1,167,501 
3, 768, 199 4,588, 802 
5, 822,923 3,247, 586 

79,937 24,784 

31,199,712 24,561, 223 
1,917,746 1, 224, 635 
1, 688,847 2'716,175 
8,744, 884 3,919,495 

, 241 1, 852 

5, 233, 648 3, 866, 131 
957 _— 

14,378 10, 908 

19,277 6,182 

196, 348 105,215 

456,931,247 | 327,864,405 


A certificate of registration is not required for marine insurance and therefore operating 
They are as follows for the ten- 


results in Canada are not included in the above figures. 


year period 1948-57 :— 


Premiums 
Year Written 
$ 

1G48 hee ra, oe oe Se Wate Re ae RO 7,986, 658 
LOY: oe Woh cace Marea Ss AUR Aspen bert, ie Pr ew.e We ae Ses ne 7,715, 671 
OBO hee co seem Sah teas eee ee Le ea ee ee ee 7,592,558 
WGO Le BS a ihee oc coke eerie cn ee Te ee 8,908, 639 
1952.2: 200 Bo. FO Oe Be 2 RAR AE Se OE Lee 9,201,477 
1953 Rh ets 5 ee de, cc thc n MER is oe 9,429,278 
1964 2 eee err Ee re eres 9, 287,806 
NOB Breathe oo Liss ove een beawtuepsi ouneausdego nd ee ee ee ee 10,061, 418 
1956 rita sieve care oth ace ee see eee a re EE 10, 828, 472 
1 Lo RR ER? ANNE Au IMR, I EMME oe ST RN eR 11,619, 605 


Claims Underwriting 
Incurred Gain 
$ $ 

3, 468, 045 2,466,397 
4,327,555 1,342,088 
3, 098, 086 2,394, 336 
4,670, 972 1,716,201 
5,627,211 1,130,828 
5, 413,073 1,192, 584 
4,952,694 1,525, 376 
6,068, 437 782, 632 
7,640, 860 —362,076 
8, 790, 136 —1,073, 409 


Assets 1955 1956 1957 
$ $ $ 
Canadian Companies! 
(In and Out of Canada) 
Rr Cree ek le ce TA cide dds digo cc oS bs wo See a ves 7,422, 687 9,007, 637 9,572,647 
Mortgage loans and sale agreements.........eeccccececcceccces 6,568,495 5, 816, 600 6,036, 592 
mronds, debentures and stocks. .... 5 ..0.sccccvcceccccccccceces 279,549,310 297,017,474 309, 906,038 
Agents’ balances and premiums outstanding.................-. 28,398,778 30,128,617 33, 200,389 
TSG Big sees SEES Se Sabie en ere erie oe ren ry aR ee a 27,050, 820 26, 272,990 26,075,954 
Interest, dividends, and rents, due and accrued................ 2,267,675 2,466,014 2, 722,333 
OE ate ME ee ile Boa oo he oh Hil chk bins fk eadove sine wan ls 20,360,076 23,377, 762 25,542,145 
Totals, Canadian Companies....................... $71,617,841 394, 087, 094 413,056, 098 
British Companies 
(In Canada) 
SEL ons Se aaa ls tae oR SI Sei eed oY ee ne 2,657, 692 1, 264,411 3,379,370 
Mortgage loans on real estate..........ccc cece cece cece ecceecees 847, 124 859, 776 1,304,004 
Bonds, debentures and stocks. ............ecccecceecces 163, 614, 604 164, 408, 838 196, 534, 277 
Agents’ balances and premiums outstanding......... 19, 848, 581 22,107,838 24, 229,451 
SERED errs averereraitas sista meen ox a ee wee Mtohle o.tiees 14,515,929 11,420,337 11,301,072 
Interest, dividends, and rents, due and accrued.... Moe 812,512 873,913 1,138,576 
ete Le TA RAG oo td A ee 3, 845, 147 6,550, 982 3, 263,343 
Totals, British Companies (in Canada).............. 206,141,589 207, 486, 095 241,150,093 
Foreign Companies 
(In Canada) 
ROGER re ie ee te eee oc vce s 4,158,278 4,626, 146 4,548,155 
Mortgage loans on real estate...........ccccccceccecececceceues , 434 59,678 47,078 
PVONGS, WeDoNGITOS BNd SOCKS... of... ss ccc ecu ccvcccedccececs 233 , 810, 248 240, 259,386 286,551,071 
Agents’ balances and premiums outstanding................... 22, 805, 443 25,095, 764 26,307, 463 
ee ee ee mer tee 26,333,042 22,689, 599 21,334,417 
Interest, dividends, and rents, due and accrued................ 1, 783, 223 1,995, 143 2,428,908 
Snare assataes SC art eS c 5G ls vw aise wv k'S dio Sie Lngws oS nas 3,095,082 3,843,074 4,741,842 
Totals, Foreign Companies (in Camada)............. 292,032, 750 298, 568, 790 345, 958, 934 
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Subsection 4.—Finances of Companies Transacting Fire and Casualty 
Insurance under Federal Registration 


The financial statistics of Tables 22 to 25 relate to fire and casualty insurance trans- 
acted by companies under federal registration. The figures for British and foreign com- 
panies apply to their assets, liabilities and operations in Canada only. On the other hand, 
the assets and liabilities, revenue and expenditure of Canadian companies are given for 
total business, including business arising out of Canada as well as in Canada. 


-22.—Total Assets for Fire and Casualty Insurance of Canadian Companies under Federal 


Registration and Assets in Canada for Fire and Casualty Insurance of British and 
Foreign Companies under Federal Registration, 1955-57. 


1 Includes marine insurance. 


23.—Total Liabilities for Fire and Casualty Insurance of Canadian Companies under 
Federal Registration and Liabilities in Canada for Fire and Casualty Insurance of 
British and Foreign Companies under Federal Registration, 1955-57. 


Liabilities 1955 1956 1957 
$ $ $ 

Canadian Companies! 

(In and Out of Canada) 
Bteserve for unsettled claims: fic. .c.. s oeivddiew dase uash@eess ss 67,881, 148 76, 880, 794 85,536, 440 
Reserve of unearned premiumS...............cccceeecccceecees 104. 649,191 { 107, 623 , 628 114, 941,500 
ee Sra WO eS dee be nk sa A done ob vw ena rage 4,562, 254 5,147,122 
SUG NAP TURD atin Senos, A) ee on ee an ene eee Ce 43,016,069 51, 620, 907 54,788,419 
Investment, contingency or general reserve funds.............. 18, 836, 232 16, 845, 457 18,069,048 
TOtais. LAADUM eS 52.56 cease See cie en ss 234,382,640 257,530, 040 278,482,529 
PER MMUSEE HAIG. Sct Ss. Les Se Seb is Buen woe ean Ga cuk it 28,379, 882 30,946, 431 34, 582, 255 
Amounts transferred from other funds...............0.-ceeeeee 1,589, 642 2, 269, 642 2,414, 642 
LSE LCAE Ns ec yeulegt sve a 5 2 ASS 107, 265, 677 103,337,981 97,576, 672 
371,617,841 394, 087, 094 413,056,098 


1 Includes marine insurance. 
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23.—Total Liabilities for Fire and Casualty Insurance of Canadian Companies under 
Federal Registration and Liabilities in Canada for Fire and Casualty Insurance of 
British and Foreign Companies under Federal Registration, 1955-57—concluded. 


Liabilities 1955 1956 1957 
$ $ $ 
British Companies 
(In Canada) 
Reservefor unsettlediclaims =. sees eee eee re cee 43,103,914 47,719, 646 60, 859, 862 
Reservie.or-unearned premrumsas ante rae ieee rnin Leer 76. 966, 226 82,877, 500 89,546,191 
Other policy TeEserves sac tec eee ea ne eee ei 1,053, 890 1,594, 920 
SUNGEY ILCMS ae Meee crt oh Rian cen UE Ren rae een crear 10, 732,379 13, 213, 434 14, 600, 691 
Totals, Liabilitles 4 2-0 ce cet ocr eon er ee 130,802,519 144,864,470 166, 601, 664 
Excess of assets over liabilities in Canada..................... 75,339,070 62,621, 625 74, 548, 429 ¥ 
Foreign Companies ; 
(In Canada) 
Reserve tor unsettled claims sancemace ee eee eine ie 59,300, 614 67,395, 164 80,192,028 
Reserve ofunearned premiums 2 yesapeciie ckietie ere eee 110,117,204 if 109, 280, 667 117,984,449 
Otherpolicytreserves se cat. ra ee Pe eee eee eee age i 10,517,323 7,539,468 
SUNdry-lteMs teas ein Sata ce eres wees re ree clare 18,067,520 20,305, 488 19,231, codes 
Totals; Liabilities. co seen oon 187, 485,338 207,498, 642 224,947,696 
Excess of assets over liabilities in Canada...................66. 104, 547,412 91,070, 148 121,011, 238 


24.— Underwriting Account of Canadian Companies and Underwriting Account in Canada 
of British and Foreign Companies Transacting Fire and Casualty Insurance under ~— 
Federal Registration, 1955-57. 


Underwriting Account 1955 1956 1957 


Canadian Companies 
(In and Out of Canada) 


Net Premiums Earned 20 9 crocs ee ooarcctom eects 206,896,155 224,402,465 251,590, 709 

Disbursements— 
Niet clajIms. in CUrREC!a.. 1s ie oir Hote Gee al Ceo ee 120,381,986 142, 456, 543 169,907,301 
Commission andsbrokerage 9 eee eee te eee 36,409,970 38,361, 161 42,158, 688 
Taxesexclidine profirgisaxes eee ae ene Se en eee 5,166, 749 5,640, 466 6,175, 645 
OEHESECE RP ONSES Sect tececeseorrstrey ae aeecramer nine rons antag oe 37,060,083 41,701, 740 45,612,986 
Totals, Disbursements...........................00- 199, 018,788 228,159,910 263,854,620 
Underwriting; Gain c..5ce ee te en ee ee 7,877,367 —3, 757,445 —12, 263,911 

British Companies 
(In Canada) 

Net Preminms Rarneds 2... oe 0 net 121,391,552 130, 783, 091 145,539,389 

Disbursements— 
INeticlaimetincurred asec tee cnt.o eee enters ee eae eae 67,852, 656 81,330, 253 108,950, 551 
Comimnssionsandebro keris cae ae ae ee ee ee 27,812,011 31,294,105 33,785,474 
Maxesmexcluding prohituaxes: -1 4: eee ee eee 3,129,970 3,423,321 3,665, 161 
Othetiexpenses !:. Che Het. tes coy Ae MM os, sic ohn accent cy 23,462, 437 26,178,892 29, 937,679 
Totals, Disbursements.............................. 122, 257,074 142, 226,571 176,338,865 
Underwriting. Gain).ccs neat ee hice rarer ee —865, 522 —11, 443,480 —30, 799,476 
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he eS Se 
24.— Underwriting Account of Canadian Companies and Underwriting Account in Canada 


of British and Foreign Companies Transacting Fire and Casualty Insurance under 
Federal Registration, 1955-57—concluded. 


Underwriting Account 1955 1956 1957 
$ $ $ 
Foreign Companies 
(In Canada) 
Oo CES Oc ee a 201, 852,525 224,293,178 248,883,937 
Disbursements— 

Neti olaimstincupr eden iiss Pan a. card. Rect s ed Soke « 121, 483, 538 150, 163, 172 181,018, 193 
\Jomimmigmionand brOReragey..r.. ok occc ss cc eves eccecesccei ht 37, 201, 746 41,707,872 42,133, 235 
Waxes excluding prout- taxes. fits. uctnaes bee Bess doe 4,956, 286 5,578, 549 6,044, 796 
McG Neen Re Se eo aah aan wok etd ot Oe 35, 296, 624 40, 801,873 45, 852,274 
Totals, Disbursements......................0c0eeee 198,938,194 238, 201,466 275,048, 498 
Baers riting: Sales cvertis), 2seck, Le ek atk Ras 2,914,331 —13, 958, 288 —26,164,561 


Se ee een me reer Okt eres tee 2 ore ere AAS ion Wn eoitih i, ai tle. seilhtoll as 
25.—Profit and Loss Account of Canadian Companies and Gain or Loss and Other Income 
in Canada of British and Foreign Companies Transacting Fire and Casualty Insurance 
under Federal Registration, 1955-57. 


Item 1955 1956 1957 
$ $ $ 


Profit and Loss Account—Canadian Companies 
(in and Out of Canada) 


muuernwrune Gains s. «eos. tele. oy). 0 o)6me 7,877,367 —3, 757,445 —12, 263,911 
Add: Interest, dividends and rents...............ceecceeeeee 10, 321, 667 11,482,471 12,622,980 
Received from shareholders. ....:....--cc.c..-ceec se. 2,366, 080 5, 440, 267 4,947,628 
Gain in market value of investments.................. — —4, 818, 853 —3, 180, 625 
Cainlon sale: Ot iniw CS ten tsi, fia.-iccte:acle eheccncae faces. « —_ 1,238, 881 1,429,949 
(sais trots Ober sOurces:...=". ss cw ee 5, 870, 503 3,097,877 2, 219.201 
CHC: ANVEASUIMENLS wiitteMn COWIE scrsecue ses seu an adiec ate ce odeel 1 844, 454 169, 231 
Divadenasto policynolders: se ke 1,382,522 1,611, 657 2,060, 606 
INCOMTEHEAKES SRR eNTA Tae PETAL CREA Pa DG vigere pete: 5,301, 880 1,539,679 352,392 
Losses from other sources............. AS ne cadres Se ae 5, 660, 599 5,584, 117 3,561,101 
Dividends to shareholders...:............-.. Bitar Sb atae 3, 654, 859 3,651,951 2,433,075 
TEER ES A O51 VS Oe i a 10,435, 757 —548, 660 —2,801,113 


Gain or Loss and Other Income—British Companies 
(In Canada) 


MaAOE Sy TeUAPhS “ONANID 5. 5 1258 cz ces cisry ave wire « vues gee eistale otros —865, 522 —11, 443, 480 —30, 799,476 
PO COC MUICOMIOWTAKCS Ah ete eee Aa Nhe eta Ee eo 556, 772 —10, 814 —39, 530 
BMRUICRONED OE BOSS oo a5 Oct, cia dvds cc ends bos ec oe lee, —1, 422,294 —11, 432, 666 —30, 759, 946 
Other Revenue— 
incerest Civ GOnNUstancd rents ss. ncn. eke eae te eee 3,048, 752 3,938, 838 5,261, 709 
SURRY INCOmO erin, . Reet et AtON |. eit! fake ta ty bene 756 91 42,915 
Gain or Loss and Other Income—Foreign Companies 
(In Canada) 
SebOR WHALE natant eee SOS. 28k Ses 2,914,331 —13, 958, 288 —26, 164,561 
Deduct: Dividends to policyholders and others................ 4,455, 425 3,912,471 3,638,315 
I COMeIAxes see iy Tete. ocd eh Shad 3,169, 682 535,749 —67, 266 
ACossesuromeothberssOurcestauaite meen tae ene kaos 115, 659 —23,100 — 
TREES UT) CR ie tie ea a —4,826, 435 —18,383, 408 —29, 735,610 
Other Revenue— 
Hattorest, ClvIGeNds ANG LENS... ce vceee ode ecucince soe cceesens 6, 603, 810 7,816,535 9,445,113 
FI ClnVAUEICOIANO Me see es eee oe RM me eee AT. bE | 122, 695 Hilo Tal 100,312 


1 Included with losses from other sources. 
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Section 3.—Government Insurance 


In addition to the insurance provided by private insurance companies, various types 
of government insurance schemes have been adopted in recent years by the federal and 
provincial governments. 


eS 


Information on unemployment insurance, health insurance, veterans insurance, export _ 


credits insurance, etc., will be found in the appropriate Chapters on Labour, Health and 
Welfare, Foreign Trade, etc. 


Provincial Insurance Schemes. *—Saskaichewan.—The Saskatchewan Government 
Insurance Office, a Crown corporation established by the Saskatchewan Government 
Insurance Act 1944, commenced business in May 1945; it deals in all lines of insurance 
other than sickness, life and hail. 

It administers the Automobile Accident Insurance Act which provides compensation 


for the victims of automobile accidents as well as property damage in such accidents. ~ 


The Act provides Saskatchewan residents with personal injury coverage without regard 


to liability and, in addition, all Saskatchewan motorists enjoy public liability and com- — 


prehensive protection including fire, theft and collision coverages. 

The Office, under contract with the Saskatchewan Department of Natural Resources, 
offers insurance to farmers covering damage to unharvested crops by certain wildlife, 
such as ducks, geese, sandhill cranes, deer, elk, bear and antelope. 


Information regarding the operation of the Saskatchewan Government Insurance . 


Office or the Automobile Accident Insurance Act may be obtained from the Promotion 
and Advertising Department of the Saskatchewan Government Insurance Office, 11th 
and Cornwall Streets, Regina, Sask. 


Alberta.—Provincial Government insurance in Alberta, coming within the purview 
of the Alberta Insurance Act, relates firstly to the Alberta General Insurance Company, 
in which the entire business of the fire branch of the Alberta Government Insurance Office 
was vested by the Legislature on Mar. 31, 1948, and secondly to the Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Alberta, which was constituted on the same date to take over the life branch 
of the Alberta Government Insurance Office. Each company is administered by a separate 
board of directors. The Lieutenant-Governor in Council appoints the members to the 


respective boards but the charter of the Life Insurance Company of Alberta provides — 


for the election of two policyholder directors. While both companies are Crown corpor- 
ations, they are not entitled to the usual immunities of the Crown, since they may sue 
and be sued in any court of competent jurisdiction. 


A variety of agencies in Alberta offer forms of prepaid protection corresponding to 


insurance but the nature of the enabling legislation governing these plans emphasizes — 


the fact that they do not constitute insurance. Because such exemptions are specifically 


provided by the insurance laws of the province, reference to these plans is necessary only 


to make it clear that they do not come within the scope of the Alberta Insurance Act. 


It should be noted that the Alberta Hail Insurance Act is administered by the Pro- : 
vincial Treasurer but none of the provisions of the Alberta Insurance Act apply to the 


Alberta Hail Insurance Board. 


Information on insurance matters additional to that set out above may be obtained _ 
from the Superintendent of Insurance, Department of the Provincial Secretary, Edmonton, _ 


Alta. 


* Revised by the respective provincial governments. 
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Norr.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book will be found facing 
p. 1 of this volume. 


PART I.—THE ARMED SERVICES AND DEFENCE RESEARCH* 


Section 1..-The Department of National Defence 


The Minister of National Defence exercises control over and management of the 
Canadian Armed Forces, the Defence Research Board and other matters relating to 
national defence. Under his direction the three Chiefs of Staff are responsible for the 
control and administration of their respective Services and the Chairman of the Defence 
Research Board is responsible for research and development in defence matters. The 
Chairman of the Chiefs of Staff Committee, appointed in 1951, is responsible to the 
Minister for ensuring that all matters of joint defence and defence policy, in its widest 
sense, are carefully examined and co-ordinated before decisions are made. 


The civilian administration of the Department is organized under the Deputy Minister 
and is constituted on a functional basis. The Deputy Minister maintains a continuing 
review and control over the financial aspects of operational policy, logistics, and personnel 
and administration. The Deputy Minister is assisted by an Associate Deputy Minister 
and four Assistant Deputy Ministers each of whom administers a division of the Deputy 
Minister’s branch responsible for matters of: administration and personnel; construction, 
engineering and properties; finance; and supply. Also responsible to the Deputy Minister 
are: the Controller General of Inspection Services, the Judge Advocate General, the Chief 
Secretary and, where staff matters are concerned, the Director of Public Relations. 


A number of committees meet at regular intervals to consider and advise on joint 
issues. These include:— 


(1) Defence Council.—Composed of the Minister of National Defence (Chairman), the 
Deputy Minister, the Chairman of the Chiefs of Staff Committee, the three Chiefs of 
Staff, the Chairman of the Defence Research Board and the Associate Deputy Minister; 
its purpose is to advise the Minister on administrative and other matters. 


(2) Chiefs of Staff Committee.—Composed of the Chairman of the Chiefs of Staff, the three 
Chiefs of Staff and the Chairman of the Defence Research Board. The Deputy Minister 
of National Defence attends regularly and the Secretary to the Cabinet and the Under 
Secretary of State for External Affairs attend when required. The purpose of the Com- 
mittee is to maintain a continuous review of all operational problems; sub-committees 
consider various aspects of these problems and report to the parent committee. 


* Prepared by the Office of the Deputy Minister, Department of National Defence, Ottawa. 
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(3) Personnel Members Committee.—Composed of the Chief of Naval Personnel, the 
Adjutant-General, the Air Member for Personnel, the Assistant Deputy Minister (Adminis- 
tration and Personnel), the Assistant Deputy Minister (I‘inance) and a representative of 
the Chairman of the Defence Research Board. The purpose of the Committee is to examine 
personnel problems of the three Services with the general aim of achieving uniform per- 
sonnel policies; sub-committees consider various aspects of personnel problems and report 
to the parent committee. 


Principal Supply Officers Committee.—Composed of the Chief of Naval Technical 
Services, the Quartermaster-General, the Air Member for Technical Services, the Assistant 
Deputy Minister (Requirements) and a representative of the Chairman of the Defence 
Research Board. The purpose of the Committee is to consider logistical problems; sub- 
committees consider various aspects of these problems and report to the parent committee. 


(4 


~ 


Defence Supply Committee.—An interdepartmental committee composed of the 
Deputy Ministers of National Defence and of Defence Production and the senior military 
and civilian supply officers of the two Departments has been established to review inter- 
departmental procurement and production problems and consider various policy aspects 
of the procurement of ammunition, armament, aircraft, etc. Eleven panels consider 
various aspects of these problems and report to the parent committee. 


Canada-United States Committee on Joint Defence.—Composed of: for Canada, 
the Secretary of State for External Affairs, the Minister of National Defence and the 
Minister of Finance; for the United States, the Secretary of State, the Secretary of Defense 
and the Secretary of the Treasury; together with such appropriate Cabinet Members as 
either Government may designate from time to time as the need arises. 

The function of this Committee is to consult periodically on any matters affecting the 
joint defence of Canada and the United States; to exchange information and views at 
the Ministerial level on problems that may arise, with a view to strengthening further 
the close and intimate co-operation between the two Governments on joint defence 
matters; and to report to the representative Governments on such discussions in order that 
consideration may be given to measures deemed appropriate and necessary to improve 
defence co-operation. The Committee meets, alternately in Ottawa and Washington, 
at least once a year as may be considered necessary by the two Governments. The 
Chairman is a Canadian member when the meetings are held in Canada and a United 
States member when the meetings are held in the United States. 


Liaison Abroad.—The Chairman of the Chiefs of Staff, who is the Canadian military 
representative in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, is responsible for co-ordinating 
all NATO military matters and acts as a military adviser to Canadian NATO delegations. 
For purposes of liaison and the furtherance of international co-operation in defence, 
Canada also maintains: (1) the Canadian Joint Staff (London) representing the three 
Services and the Defence Research Board in the United Kingdom, the Chairman of which 
is the principal military adviser to the Canadian High Commissioner in London, the 
principal military adviser to the Permanent Canadian Delegate to the NATO Council 
and the Canadian National Military Representative to SHAPE; (2) the Canadian Joint 
Staff (Washington) representing the three Services and the Defence Research Board in 
the United States, the Chairman of which is the principal military adviser to the Canadian 
Ambassador in Washington, the Canadian National Liaison Representative to SACLANT 
Headquarters and the Canadian member of the NATO Military Committee in Permanent 
Session; and (3) Service Attachés in various countries throughout the world. In addition, 


a number of defence matters of concern to both Canada and the United States are consid- — 


ered by the Permanent Joint Board on Defence. 
Mutual Aid.—Canada’s contributions to NATO are outlined on pp. 137-138. 


Rates of Pay and Allowances.—The entire pay structure for comparable ranks in 
the different Services is on a uniform basis. Monthly rates for pay and allowances are 
given in Table 1, 
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The allowances shown in Table 1 are explained briefly as follows. 


Subsistence Allowance.—This allowance is granted whenever rations and quarters are 
not provided. A married man living with his family uses his subsistence allowance for 
their maintenance as well as his own. 


Ration Allowance.—A ration allowance is granted when quarters are available but 
rations are not provided. It is not payable concurrently with subsistence allowance. 


_ Marriage Allowance.—The amount of this allowance is $30 a month for men and 
$40 a month for officers, the latter subject to a reduction of $10 a month where permanent 
married quarters are occupied or $2.50 a month where temporary married quarters are 
occupied. All ranks may draw this allowance upon marriage provided the initial training 
period has been completed and the age of 21 years has been attained by men and 23 years 


by officers. 


Separated Family's Allowance.—An officer or man in receipt of marriage allowance, 
while separated from his dependants for any of various reasons (7.e., movement of depend- 
ants prohibited, illness of dependants, lack of suitable accommodation), on being moved 
other than temporarily may be entitled to separated family’s allowance at a rate and for 
a period depending on circumstances (i.e., rank, reason for separation, whether or not he 
has children, whether or not his family is accommodated in married quarters, whether or 
not he is provided with quarters and rations). The rates listed are the maximum. 


In addition to the above, Foreign Allowances are granted to officers and men posted 
for duty to a country outside Canada to compensate for additional living expenses incurred; 
these vary with rank, appointment and location. Northern Allowances are granted to 
officers and men serving in Northern Canada at rates varying from $31.67 to $125 a month, 
depending upon circumstances. Outfit Allowances and Clothing Credits are as follows: 
Officers receive a single payment of $450 on appointment and Warrant Officers Class I, 
$270; men receive a free issue of clothing when they join and thereafter a monthly clothing 
eredit or allowance of $7, Navy Petty Officer 1st class and above $8, and women $8. An 
Aircrew Allowance of $75 a month is paid to an officer or man undergoing flying training. 
For qualified aircrew this allowance may be increased to $150, depending on rank, if 
filling an appointment requiring active and continuous flying duties and to $100, depending 
on rank, for maintaining proficiency. Submarine Allowance is granted an officer or man 
undergoing submarine training or filling an appointment in a submarine; the allowance 
varies from $65 to $115 a month depending on rank. An officer or man actively engaged 
or undergoing training as a parachutist or on flying or submarine duties and not entitled 


_ to aircrew allowance or submarine allowance is paid a Risk Allowance at the rate of $30 


a month. 
Subsection 1.—The Royal Canadian Navy 


Role and Organization.—The primary role of the Royal Canadian Navy is anti- 
submarine warfare in all its aspects. Because of the prospect of long-range submarines 
capable of launching nuclear missiles hundreds of miles off-shore against coastal and inland 
targets, the RCN and the RCAF have placed primary emphasis on the development of 
forward operational systems and new techniques for locating and dealing with hostile 
submarines far out at sea. 

The Royal Canadian Navy comes under the central authority of the Chief of the 
Naval Staff at Naval Headquarters in Ottawa. The Flag Officer, Atlantic Coast, at 
Halifax, N.S., and the Flag Officer, Pacific Coast, at Esquimalt, B.C., exercise operational 
and administrative command of ships and establishments within the Atlantic and Pacific 
Coast Commands. The Flag Officers in the Atlantic and Pacific Commands also hold 
the additional appointments of Maritime Commander Atlantic and Maritime Commander 


_ Pacific, respectively. As such, each is responsible for anti-submarine operations involving 


RCN and RCAF forces in his Command. The Naval Comptroller organization was 


_ established in 1956 to assist in the effective control of the use of manpower, material and 
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financial resources of the Navy. The recruiting and training of officers and men of the 
Royal Canadian Navy (Reserve) is conducted mainly through 21 Naval Divisions across 
Canada under the over-all command of the Commanding Officer, Naval Divisions, with 
headquarters at Hamilton, Ont. There are naval missions in London, Eng., and Wash- 
ington, U.S.A., to maintain liaison with the Royal Navy and the United States Navy. — 
As a result of Canada’s NATO commitments (see pp. 136-138), officers of the Royal Cana- ~ 
dian Navy serve on the staffs of: the Supreme Allied Commander, Atlantic, at Norfolk, : 
Va., in the United States; the Commander-in-Chief, Eastern Atlantic Area, at Northwood f 
in the United Kingdom; and the Commander-in-Chief, Western Atlantic Area, at N orfolk, — 
Va. The Flag Officer, Atlantic Coast, holds the appointment of Commander, Canadian — 
Atlantic Sub-Area. t 


The strength of the RCN at Mar. 31, 1959, was 20,478 officers and men in the Regular E 
Force and 3,331 in the Reserve Force. ; 


Operations at Sea, 1958-59.—At the end of 1958 the Royal Canadian Navy had 47 
warships in commission, two Royal Navy submarines under its operational control and a — 
further six warships under refit. This compared with 45 ships in commission and five in 
refit at the end of 1957. During 1958 the first two of the RCN’s new anti-submarine 
destroyer escorts of the Restigouche class joined the fleet—HMCS Restigouche, the proto- 
type, in June and HMCS St. Croix in October. Early in 1959 two others, HMCS Gatineau 
and HMCS Kootenay, were commissioned and three more were scheduled for service by — 
the end of the year. This class of destroyer escort is developed from the St. Laurent class 
and incorporates advances in armament and submarine detection capabilities. HMCS~ 
New Waterford, the last of 21 anti-submarine frigates to be modernized, also joined the 
fleet in 1958. 


Early in 1959 transfer of a number of destroyer escorts was effected between the At- 
lantic and Pacific Commands. The seven St. Laurent class ships—Assiniboine, St. 
Laurent, Skeena, Fraser, Margaree, Ottawa and Saguenay—now comprise the Second 
Canadian Escort Squadron based at Esquimalt, B.C. The four Restigouche class des- 
troyer escorts in commission form the Fifth Canadian Escort Squadron based at Halifax, — 


N.S., to be joined by the three new vessels of similar class later in the year. 
! 


To give further flexibility to the fleet, the mobile repair ship HMCS Cape Scott was — 
commissioned at Halifax on Jan. 28, 1959. This ship is equipped with facilities to handle 
every type of repair work necessary for ships afloat, a decompression chamber for the 
divers who work from the ship, and a helicopter landing platform. A similar ship, HMCS © 
Cape Breton, will join the fleet late in 1959. Both ships are designed to carry out non- — 
major repair work for ships either at sea or at points remote from dockyards and shipyards. — 


~% 
’ 


During 1958 sea training activities ranged from single-ship work-ups to large-scale — 
NATO exercises in which Canadian warships worked alongside those of France, Italy, — 
the Netherlands, Portugal, the United Kingdom, the United States and Germany. Com-_ 
bined with this normal training were goodwill missions carried out by HMC ships in 
the course of cruises which took them to numerous ports on both coasts of Canada and 
the United States, to Japan, Hawaii, Hong Kong, South Vietnam, Okinawa, Fiji, Australia, 
New Zealand, Alaska, Central America, Mexico, the West Indies, France, Malta, Italy, 
the Azores, Gibraltar and the United Kingdom. 


On the Great Lakes, a training squadron from the Atlantic Command provided sea 
training during the summer months for naval reservists from across Canada. More than 
500 new-entry seamen of the RCN (Reserve) passed through the Great Lakes Training 
Centre at Hamilton, Ont., during the peak months of July and August. 


Fourteen ships of the RCN, which had been transferred to Turkey under the program 
of Mutual Aid to member nations of NATO, sailed from Canada to their new home i 
May 1958. The ships included four Bay class minesweepers and ten Bangor class coasta 
escorts. 
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Karly in the year, the RCN participated in a major exercise in anti-submarine warfare. 
Operation Maple Royal was a two-phase exercise in which ships and aircraft of the British 
Home Fleet combined with RCN ships and aircraft and RCAF aircraft in extensive 
manoeuvres in the Western Atlantic. Seventeen Canadian ships participated, made up 
of the aircraft carrier HMCS Bonaventure and units of the First, Third and Seventh 
Canadian [Escort Squadrons and the First Canadian Minesweeping Squadron. Also 
participating were two Halifax-based Royal Navy submarines, four naval air squadrons, 
No. 404 Maritime Patrol Squadron, and RCAF and RAF Shackleton aircraft based tem- 


porarily at Greenwood, N.S. Later in the year, HMCS Bonaventure and the destroyer 


escorts St. Laurent, Ottawa, Haida and Huron participated in three major NATO exercises 
in Mediterranean and United Kingdom waters. 


A new cadet-training squadron, the Fourth Canadian Escort Squadron, was formed 
on the Pacific Coast during 1958, to provide sea training for naval cadets from the Canadian 
Services Colleges, universities and HMCS Venture, the junior officer training establish- 
ment at Esquimalt, B.C. The Squadron took over duties formerly performed by the 
training cruiser HMCS Ontario, which was paid off on Oct. 15, 1958. The paying-off of 
the cruiser made available nearly 600 officers and men for anti-submarine ships of the 
fleet. 


Training.—The major shore training establishments are HMCS Stadacona at Halifax, 
N.S.; HMCS Naden at Esquimalt, B.C.; HMCS Cornwallis near Digby, N.S.; and HMCS 
Shearwater near Dartmouth, N.S. Facilities at Stadacona and Naden include schools for 
general and specialized training, drafting depots, hospitals and accommodation facilities 
necessary for the maintenance of the ships based on each coast. New-entry or re-entry 
training, 15 weeks in duration, is conducted at the basic training establishment HMCS 
Cornwallis; during 1958, 2,662 men were enrolled. The new-entry training establishment 
HMCS D’Iberville at Quebec City gives all French-speaking personnel a basic knowledge 
of English and preliminary training in seamanship and professional naval subjects. After 
completing the course at D’Iberville, French-speaking new entries join classes at Corn- 
wallis. 


Trade and specialist training is conducted in various schools and training centres, 
including the naval supply school at HMCS Hochelaga in Montreal which was re-commis- 
sioned Oct. 1, 1955, and where 779 men completed training during 1958. Certain special- 
ized training in new equipment is undertaken at the manufacturing centres by men who 
later become instructors. 


A new Naval Technical School was opened at Esquimalt on Oct. 18, 1958, equipped 
to provide naval technical personnel with the best possible training from basic to advanced 
level. Engineering, air engineering, electrical, electronics, ordnance and_ shipwright 
courses are conducted in this new establishment. The ordnance, mechanical and electrical 
training establishments formerly in HMCS Naden and the training establishment for 
naval technical apprentices formerly conducted at Halifax in HMCS Cape Breton have 
been incorporated in the school. 


Under the Regular Officer Training Plan, 15 graduate cadets were assigned to duty 
with the Navy during 1958 and another 19 went on to the final year at university in special 
courses. One graduate from the College Training Plan joined the fleet. At the end of the 
year there were 210 naval cadets in training under the Regular Officer Training Plan and 
12 under the College Training Plan. 


Under the Venture Plan, which was introduced in 1954 to train young men for seven- 
year, short-service appointments and which offers the opportunity of permanent commis- 
sions, 49 cadets were graduated in August 1958, promoted to midshipmen and posted for 
further training afloat or in shore establishments, 20 of them as naval aircrew by arrange- 
ment with the United States Navy. At the end of 1958 there were 134 cadets in training 
at HMCS Venture and at the end of March 1959 there were 41 midshipmen in training 
ashore or afloat. 
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The University Naval Training Division program, conducted to give instruction to — 
university students, has as its object the provision of well-trained junior officers for the 
RCN and the RCN(R). The training period is three years and cadets are required to : 
complete three winter-training periods, two summer periods and certain specified courses, : 
after which suitable candidates receive promotion to Acting Sub-Lieutenant or Sub- — 
Lieutenant, depending on academic status. During 1958, UNTD cadets were in attend- 
ance at 26 universities and colleges across Canada. 

4 
i 
: 


Royal Canadian Navy (Reserve).—Naval Divisions are established in the following 
centres:— 


St. John’s, Nfld., HMCS Cabot London, Ont., HMCS Prevost 
Charlottetown, P.E.I., HMCS Queen Charlotte Port Arthur, Ont., HMCS Griffon 

Halifax, N.S., HMCS Scctian Winnipeg, Man., HMCS Chippawa 

Saint John, N.B., HMCS Brunswicker Regina, Sask., HMCS Queen 

Quebec, Que., HMCS Montcalm Saskatoon, Sask., HMCS Unicorn 
Montreal, Que., HMCS Donnacona Calgary, Alta., HMCS Tecumseh . 
Toronto, Ont., HMCS York Edmonton, Alta., HMCS Nonsuch + 
Ottawa, Ont., HMCS Carleton Vancouver, B.C., HMCS Discovery - 
Kingston, Ont., HMCS Cataraqui Victoria, B.C., HMCS Malahat ; 
Hamilton, Ont., HMCS Star Prince Rupert, B.C., HMCS Chatham 


Windsor, Ont., HMCS Hunter 


Royal Canadian Navy (Reserve) Naval Divisions, commanded by Reserve officers, 
are responsible for specialized training in one or other of the various phases of naval 
activity, such as gunnery, torpedo and anti-submarine and seaward defence, in addition — 
to training in engineering, supply, electronics, etc. Assistance in instruction is provided | 
by RCN officers and men. The Great Lakes Training Centre at Hamilton conducts 
new-entry reserve training afloat in two ships of the Eleventh Canadian Escort Squadron, 
HMCS Sault Ste. Marie and HMCS Portage. <A continuous aviation training program 
was implemented during 1958 in the five RCN (R) Squadrons: VC 920 (HMCS York, 
Toronto, Ont.); VC 921 (HMCS Cataraqui, Kingston, Ont.); VC 922 (HMCS Malahat, 
Victoria, B.C.); VC 923 (HMCS Montcalm, Quebec, Que.); and VC 924 (HMCS Tecumseh, 
Calgary, Alta.). 


Royal Canadian Sea Cadets.—Royal Canadian Sea Cadets, sponsored by the — 
Navy League of Canada and supervised by the RCN, comprised 154 authorized corps 
in 1958. These were divided into seven Sea Cadets areas, supervised by 16 naval officers, — 
responsible to the Commanding Officer, Naval Divisions. Instruction is carried out by 
RCSC officers. During the summer of 1958, two RCSC training establishments— Acadia — 
on the East Coast and Quadra on the West Coast—were activated, accommodating a — 
total of 162 officers and 3,067 cadets for two-week training periods. In addition a total — 
of 145 Sea Cadets underwent eight-week training courses at the two establishments. Sea 
training was provided for cadets throughout the year in various types of ships. The 
strength of the corps at the end of 1958 was 1,110 Sea Cadet officers and 9,809 Sea Cadets. 


New Construction and Modernization.—At the end of 1958, one Repeat Resti- 
gouche class destroyer escort was under construction, together with five Restigouche 
class destroyer escorts. Two of the latter were in service early in 1959 and the remainder — 
were scheduled for completion by the end of that year. One auxiliary craft and one 
diving tender were also under construction at the end of 1958. 


In naval aviation, 43 CS2F-1 Tracker twin-engined anti-submarine aircraft, made in 
Canada, had been delivered to the RCN by the end of 1958; the contract is for 100. Late- 
in the year production was changed to a modified version which is scheduled to go into 
service in the summer of 1959. The modifications were made to further improve the 
anti-submarine capabilities of the aircraft. 

The F2H3 Banshee twin-jet fighter procurement program was completed in 1988, 


bringing to 39 the number purchased from the United States Navy. An important 
development during the year was the fitting of air-to-air Sidewinder missiles to naval 


+ 
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Banshee aircraft, the first guided missiles to be put into operational service by Canada’s 
Armed Forces. During the year, RCN anti-submarine helicopters were fitted to carry 
homing torpedoes. The homing torpedo is also carried in destroyer escorts and Tracker 
aircraft. 


Subsection 2.—The Canadian Army 


Organization.—Army Headquarters at Ottawa is organized into three separate 


Branches. The General Staff Branch deals with all matters affecting the fighting efficiency 


of the Army, the Adjutant-General Branch deals with all problems affecting the soldier 
as an individual and the Quartermaster-General Branch is responsible for supply. The 
senior appointment at Army Headquarters is the Chief of the General Staff who, through 
the Heads of the three Branches, directs all activities of the Canadian Army. For com- 
mand and control, Canada is divided into Commands and Areas each with its own head- 
quarters divided into the same three branches as Army Headquarters. Locations of 
these headquarters are as follows:— 
Command Headquarters Area and Headquarters 


Eastern Command............. Palmers Nine tae ss > 4 (1) New Brunswick Area, 
Fredericton, N.B. 


(2) Newfoundland Area, 
St. John’s, Nfld. 


Quebec Command.............. Montreal, Que......... (3) Eastern Quebec Area, 
Quebec, Que. 
Gentrat Gommand«s5 asi wktnenc Oakville, Ont.......... (4) Eastern Ontario Area. 


Kingston, Ont. 


(5) Central Ontario Area, 
Oakville, Ont. 


(6) Western Ontario Area, 
London, Ont. 


Praitie Command ca. van gah. oe: Winnipeg, Man......... (7) Saskatchewan Area, 
Regina, Sask. 


Western Command............. Edmonton, Alta....... (8) British Columbia Area, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


The Canadian Army comprises the Canadian Army (Regular) and the Reserves. 
The Canadian Army (Regular) consists of four Infantry Brigade Groups and static units 
and installations for command and control. One of the Brigade Groups is in Europe 
with the NATO Force and is under command of the Supreme Allied Commander in 
Europe. The Reserves include the Canadian Army (Militia), the Regular Reserve, the 
Supplementary Reserve, the Canadian Officers’ Training Corps, the Cadet Services of 
Canada and the Reserve Militia. Additional to but not an integral part of the Canadian 
Army are the Services Colleges (see p. 1168), officially authorized cadet corps, rifle asso- 
ciations and clubs. 

The strength of the Canadian Army (Regular), at Mar. 31, 1959, was 48,307 officers 
and men and the strength of the Canadian Army (Militia) was 40,971. 


Operations in 1958.—In fulfilment of its military obligation under the North 
Atlantic Treaty, Canada has continued to provide ground forces for the defence of Western 
Europe. The 4th Canadian Infantry Brigade Group, which consists of the Ist Regiment 
RCHA, the Royal Canadian Dragoons, the 2nd Battalion, the Canadian Guards, the 3rd 
Battalion, the Royal 22nd Regiment and the 2nd Battalion, the Queen’s Own Rifles of 
Canada, has been stationed in Germany since October 1957. The Headquarters of the 
Brigade Group is at Soest. Married quarters for officers and men number 1,600 and are 
located in the vicinity of Soest, Werl, Hemer and Tserlohn. 

64973-1—74 
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As a result of Canadian membership in the International Supervisory Commissions 
of Vietnam and Cambodia, the Canadian Army continued to provide 65 officers and men 
for truce supervisory duty in Indo-China. Following a political settlement and an elec- 
tion in Laos, the military component of the Canadian Delegation, Laos, was dissolved 
in May 1958. 


In June 1958, at the request of the United Nations, Canada was among the first 
nations to send observers to Lebanon. This observer group, known as UNOGIL, began 
to arrive in Lebanon in mid-June. By September the total Canadian commitment was 
71 officers and men. On Nov. 15, the United Nations decided that the observer group 
could be withdrawn from Lebanon and consequently all military personnel were returned 
to Canada by Jan. 1, 1959. 


Since 1956, the Canadian Army has made a major contribution to the United Nations 
Emergency Forces in the Middle East. The strength of the Canadian contingent is 
approximately 900 officers and men. Its task is to patrol a sector of the Egypt-Israel 
Armistice Demarcation Line and to provide communications, repairs and maintenance, 
and catering services to the International Force. In other locations, such as Kashmir, 
Pakistan and Korea, Army officers are employed by the United Nations on various armis- 
tice commissions as observers in a supervisory capacity. At the end of 1958, 27 officers 
were employed on such duties. 


Canada, as a member of the United Nations, may be called on to provide, at short 


notice, military forces for service under or in support of the United Nations. An infantry — 


battalion has been specially trained and equipped to undertake operations of this nature. 
During 1958, this battalion took part, with the RCAF, in a successful exercise designed 
to practice its movement to any part of the world. Selected infantry and supporting 
units, with RCAF participation, carried out parachute and air-transported training 
exercises to maintain their capability of dealing effectively with possible small invasions 
of the Canadian Arctic by an aggressor. 


Equipment.—The Canadian Army Equipment Development Program continues to 
concentrate on the fields which are particularly suited to Canadian capabilities and in 
which there are special Canadian needs. Emphasis has been given to the problems of 
living and operating in the North under the most adverse conditions. The development 
and evaluation of defence equipment for atomic, biological and chemical warfare continues 
in close co-operation with the RCN, RCAF and Defence Research Board. The standard- 
ization program in the United States, the United Kingdom and Canada and within NATO 
continues to promote the exchange of knowledge to the mutual advantage of the armies 
concerned. Additional agreements were reached affecting procedures and equipment. 
The Canadian Army has been completely equipped with the FN rifle. The FN (C2) has 
been introduced into the Canadian Army (Reserve) and will replace the LMG (Bren) in 
1959. Both these weapons fire the NATO 7.62mm calibre round. 


Training.—The policy of training is determined at Army Headquarters. General 
Officers Commanding Commands implement the training policies within their Commands, 
except for those conducted at Army and corps schools that are under the direct super- 
vision of Army Headquarters. During 1958 the basic training of 5,641 recruits and the 
corps training of officers and men of the Canadian Army (Regular) was carried out at 
regimental depots, units and corps schools and 9,783 personnel attended courses at the 
schools of instruction. Promotion qualification examinations consisting of written and 
practical tests were held to qualify Regular and Militia officers for the ranks of Captain and 
Major; 47 candidates passed qualification examinations for selection to attend the 
Canadian Army Staff College and 19 passed the entrance examination for the Royal 
Military College of Science. <A training program was conducted during the winter months 
for all Regular officers to further their professional knowledge. Militia Staff Course 
examinations were conducted for Militia officers to qualify Captains and Majors for 
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command and staff appointments. Qualifying courses for Junior NCO’s were conducted 
under General Officers Commanding Commands. Senior NCO courses were conducted 
at corps schools in accordance with training standards. 


French- and English-language training, which is available to all ranks of the Canadian 
Army, was conducted by Commands and AHQ. The Canadian Army Training School con- 
ducted six-month French-language courses for English-speaking officers and NCO instruc- 
tors. A number of French-speaking potential NCO’s have also received English-language 
training. 

Officers from the RCN and RCAF as well as officers from the United States, the 
United Kingdom, Australia, Pakistan, India, Germany, Belgium, Turkey, Norway, 
France and Italy attended courses at Canadian Army schools of instruction. 


“Trade and specialty training is given at corps schools and units. Where feasible, the 
facilities of civilian schools are used to supplement training at Army establishments. 
Training is conducted in accordance with the appropriate training standard for each 
trade or specialty. When required by technical developments in the Army, trades are 
revised and new trades are introduced. ‘Trades relating to aircraft maintenance and repair 
are being studied in keeping with the decision that the Army will use certain aircraft. 


The apprentice training program inaugurated in January 1953 is designed to train 
selected young men as soldier tradesmen and to provide them with the requisite academic 
background to enable them to advance to senior non-commissioned ranks in the Army. 
A high entry standard has been set to ensure that the prospective soldier apprentice will 
be capable of absorbing trade and academic training and also of developing the leadership 
qualities essential in senior NCO’s. During 1958 an additional 460 apprentices were 
enrolled and 40 civilian teachers were employed to provide academic instruction for about 
800 apprentice soldiers. Academic credits are obtained from the educational authorities 
of the province where the training is conducted. Apprentices receive trades training as 
clerks, cooks, carpenters, electricians, wireless operators, radar operators, radio mechanics, 
storemen, gun mechanics, vehicle mechanics and armourers. A balanced training pro- 
eram is designed to stimulate the interest of the apprentice. Military, trade, academic 
and recreational training are integrated. Separate messing, canteen and sleeping arrange- 
ments are provided for apprentices. 


The training of the Defence of Canada Force continued throughout 1958. Airborne 
continuation training was carried out by each unit in conjunction with unit exercises. 
Defence of Canada Force units carried out exercises during the winter under cold weather 
conditions. Parachute and air supply courses were conducted at the Canadian Joint 
Training Centre at Rivers, Man., and courses in Arctic training at Fort Churchill, Man. 
Collective training for units in Canada was conducted during the summer months at Camp 
Gagetown, Camp Petawawa and Camp Wainwright. All arms training comprised sub- 
unit and unit training and culminated in exercises at the Brigade Group level. 


The Reserves.—Funds were provided to permit an average of 45 days training for all 
ranks of the Militia during 1958, of which seven days was for summer training by attach- 
ment to Regular Army units, camps or headquarters. During the summer 12,800 all 
ranks were attached for summer training. The aim of training is to prepare the Militia 
for its role in the national survival program. 


The Regular Officer Training Plan (ROTP).—The Regular Officer Training Plan is 
in effect at the three Canadian Services Colleges and at all Canadian universities and 
affiliated colleges that have contingents of the COTC. The purpose of the Plan is to 
train selected students for commissions in the Canadian Army (Regular). Students enrol 
in the Canadian Army (Regular) with a special rate of pay; tuition and essential fees are 
paid and grants are given for books and instruments needed for study. In the period 
Jan. 1, 1957 to Dec. 31, 1958, 213 of these sponsored students graduated and were com- 
missioned in the Canadian Army (Regular). Training consists of military studies, drill 
and physical training during the academic year; the summer term is devoted to practical 
training at military establishments. 
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The Canadian Officers’ Training Corps (COTC).—In addition to the Regular Officer 
Training Plan, units of the Canadian Officers’ Training Corps are maintained at Canadian 
universities to produce primarily, from among university undergraduates, officers for the 
reserve components of the Army. University graduates who have been members of the 


Canadian Officers’ Training Corps are also eligible for commissions in the Canadian Army: 


(Regular). Members of the COTC undertake the same training as members of the ROTP. 
In the period July 1952 to July 1957, 388 officers who had trained with the COTC were 
awarded commissions in the Canadian Army (Regular). 

Army Cadets.—The number of Royal Canadian Army Cadets training during 1957-58 
was 67,493, enrolled in 541 cadet corps. Training was conducted by 1,465 Cadet Services 
of Canada officers and 797 civilian instructors assisted by Canadian Army Regular and 


Militia personnel. During the summer of 1958, 5,266 cadets spent seven weeks at summer 


camps located at Aldershot, N.S., Farnham, Que., Camp Borden, Ont., Ipperwash, 
Ont., Dundurn, Sask., and Vernon, B.C. During these summer camps cadets were 
qualified as either Cadet Leaders, Cadet Leader Instructors, Driver Mechanical Transport 
Group 1, or Infantry Signaller, Group 1. In addition, 524 cadets of the minimum age 
of 14 years attended two-week summer camps at Aldershot, N.S., and Clear Lake, Man. 
During these camps cadets were qualified as Junior Leaders (Cadet). The National 
Cadet Camp operated annually at Banff, Alta., is a camp attended by First Class or 
Master Cadets who are selected from cadet corps across Canada; in 1958, 229 such cadets 
attended. A total of 1,055 Cadet Services of Canada officers and civilian instructors 


attended summer camps throughout Canada in 1958; of this number 497 were undergoing | 


training courses and 558 were employed on instructional duties. 


Subsection 3.—The Royal Canadian Air Force 


Organization.—Air Force Headquarters at Ottawa conducts the planning and policy 
administration and training of the Regular and Reserve Forces of the RCAF. Organiza- 
tion is divided into four categories—resource controls, personnel, logistics, and plans and 
operations. On Mar. 31, 1959, the major formations and their headquarters location 
were as follows:— 


Formation Headquarters 
Aur Defences (COommant.s wate is & Suis ie wnt Oe Te ewe ee ey See ceo St. Hubert, Que. 
OSAIT ADIN SION Soe: Ctoat Bak aon, 2 See ote: «aha Raper teaas ote 2 tees Vancouver, B.C. 
1 Air DT Visions: vice. oe ee Gow ne? Ae REY Ae SES CAS Ri Metz, France 
Wirtlranspora Commande... awe ews ees. eee. Aine Lachine, Que. 
Aur Materiel Command hic poo i Be he toleth acl tet. Cee eee! Rockcliffe, Ont. 
Maritime Arr (Goniniand: 0). 5. cee. pc, Bi bor cckar leper Halifax, N.S. 
LEAs *(COMTMANC ace the er heya ence acetate ita Ceanee Trenton, Ont. 
14 (Peaining ‘GFoup. Sua ees. ae ee he eed DA eee Winnipeg, Man. 


The organization included 29 flying squadrons of the RCAF Regular and 11 flying 
squadrons of the Reserve. The Reserve squadrons performed an emergency and rescue 
role. Nine of the Regular squadrons contributed to the air defence of the Canada-U.S. 
Region; 12 squadrons were assigned to the air defence of Western Europe; four squadrons 
were required for RCAF transport operations at home and abroad; three maritime squad- 
rons operated in conjunction with other forces for the defence of Canada’s East and West 
Coasts; and one reconnaissance squadron carried out aerial photography and reconnais- 
sance in the Canadian North. 


The strength of the Royal Canadian Air Force at Mar. 31, 1959, was 51,627 officers 
and men in the Regular Force and 4,114 in the Auxiliary Air Force. 


Operations in 1958.—The RCAF continued to fill its established air defence com- 
mitments. Emphasis was placed on improving efficiency in integrated operations with 
USAF air defence forces and increasing the effectiveness of Canadian air defence squadrons. 
The Canadian air defence force remained at nine CF100 Mk V all-weather squadrons. 
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No. 1 Air Division in Europe, comprised of eight F86, four CF100 Mk IVB and one 
AC&W squadrons, continued to fill Canada’s commitment to the NATO air defence 
fighter force. 

Air Defence Command continued its planned build-up and had under operation three 
radar systems—the Distant Early Warning Line (DEW), the Mid-Canada Line (MCL), 
and the Pinetree Line—as an integral part of North American Air Defence Command 
(NORAD). The RCAF Ground Observer Corps, which acts as a supplement to the radar 
system, remained at a strength of approximately 54,000 civilian volunteers and 5,000 


_ observation posts located throughout the country. 


The program of re-equipping Maritime Air Command squadrons with improved 
aircraft and equipment continued throughout the year. On the East Coast, one squadron 
completed conversion to the Argus, the largest and most modern anti-submarine aircraft 
in operational use, and conversion of the second squadron was under way. On the West 
Coast, the last of the Lancasters was retired and the squadron re-equipped with Neptune 
aircraft. The aircrews of Maritime Air Command, in co-operation with the RCN, parti- 
cipated in both national and NATO exercises and increased emphasis was placed on regular 
daily patrols and surveillance over the waters on both coasts. 


Air Transport Command continued to provide support to the Air Division and the 
Army Brigade in Europe using its North Star aircraft. Fairchild C119 aircraft of this 
Command were engaged in cargo and personnel carrier operations in Canada and in para- 
troop training for the Canadian Army. Both North Star and C119 aircraft were used 
for operations in support of the Arctic weather stations. 


In 1958, ice reconnaissance in support of Department of Transport ships supplying 
DEW Line stations was undertaken by 408 Squadron of Air Transport Command. An 
ice reconnaissance detachment was established at Frobisher Bay and daily reconnaissance 
flights were carried out from July 15 to Nov. 1. In addition, 408 Squadron carried out 
routine reconnaissance missions of the Arctic Archipelago. 


During the year, the RCAF continued to provide search and rescue services in Cana- 
dian areas of responsibility. Fifty-seven major search operations were conducted of which 
37 were for civil aircraft and nine were for military aircraft. Marine craft and miscellaneous 
cases accounted for the remainder. There were 163 mercy flights conducted during the 
year. The total flying time for all search and rescue operations was 8,030 hours. 


Training and Equipment.—During the year ended Mar. 31, 1959, NATO aircrew 
training in Canada continued to be active; by the end of 1958, 5,672 aircrew had been 
graduated under this plan since its inception in 1951. In addition, the RCAF was engaged 
in training aircrew for its own requirements. Basic trades courses for non-flying list 
officers produced 402 graduates and basic trades schools graduated 6,112 tradesmen 
during 1958-59. 


Flight cadets entering the service received officer development training and primary 
flying training at Centralia, Ont. Basic flying training was conducted at flying training 
schools located at Moose Jaw, Sask., and Penhold, Alta. Advanced flying training on 
twin-engine aircraft was given at Saskatoon, Sask., and advanced flying training on jet 
aircraft was conducted at Portage la Prairie, Gimli, and MacDonald, Man. Flying 
instructor training was given at Trenton, Ont., and instrument rating courses were con- 
ducted at Saskatoon, Sask. Observers received their basic and advanced training at 
Winnipeg, Man. 

Formal trade courses for newly commissioned non-flying list officers were conducted 
at RCAF schools in aeronautical engineering, armament, supply, telecommunications 
and flying control. Aircraft system trainers were used extensively to support technician 
and aircrew training programs at field technical training units and operational training 
units. Trade advancement training programs continued at all units, both regular and 
auxiliary, to help tradesmen advance into the qualified trade group levels. Semi-annual 
trade examinations were written under the direction of a Central Examination Board. 
Language training programs were conducted where necessary. 
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The aircraft procurement program during 1958 and 1959 is dealt with under Defence — 
Production at pp. 1170-1175. 


RCAF Reserve.—The active sub-components of the RCAF reserves are designated — 
as the Auxiliary and the Primary Reserve. There are eleven Auxiliary flying squadrons — 
which, during the year, were re-equipped as transport squadrons. These squadrons are | 
maintained to train a reserve of transport aircrew and operate in an emergency transport ‘ 
role. In addition, the RCAF maintains 17 Auxiliary medical units, 17 aircraft control 
and warning squadrons and eight technical training units. The Primary Reserve is 
concerned mainly with the training of members of the University Reserve Training Plan 
(URTP), the Mobilization Assignment Training Plan (MATP) and the Reserve Trades- — 
man Training Plan (RTTP). 


During the year ended Mar. 31, 1959, officer development courses were conducted — 
for some 300 first-year URTP university undergraduates at Reserve Officer School, St. — 
Johns, Que. Following this initial training some non-flying list cadets continued with i 
basic courses in aeronautical engineering, telecommunications, armament, supply and — 
accounts while others in the medical, air services and personnel lists were employed at — 
Regular Force units on contact canine: Second and third year flight cadets continued 
with their formal or contact training. 

Approximately 450 Reserve officers and senior NCO’s received contact training for 
mobilization assignments during 1958. The Reserve Tradesman Training Plan was also 
continued and approximately 1,239 recruits, both high school and air cadets, completed ~ 
training. 
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Royal Canadian Air Cadets.—Air cadet activities in Canada are sponsored and 
administered by the Air Cadet League of Canada. The League is a voluntary civilian 
organization formed in 1940 to provide preliminary aviation training for potential members 
of the Royal Canadian Air Force. The RCAF works jointly with the League and provides 
training personnel, syllabi and equipment. 


During World War II the Royal Canadian Air Cadets reached a peak enrolment of — 
30,000. The authorized peacetime ceiling has recently been increased to 25,500 and the 
strength at Jan. 31, 1959, was approximately 24,840, enrolled in 324 squadrons across — 
Canada. Air cadet training is carried out in more than 225 communities from Newfound- — 
land to British Columbia. During the summer of 1958 camps were held at RCAF Stations — 
at Greenwood, N.S., Clinton, Ont., and Sea Island, B.C., attended by about 6,000 cadets — 
together with officers and instructors. A seven-week course for senior leaders and drill 
instructors was held for 200 cadets at RCAF Station, Camp Borden, Ont. A precision — 
drill team of 40 cadets selected from the drill instructor course participated in an inter- — 
national drill display at Minneapolis, Minn. - 
The International Exchange Visits Program in 1958, sponsored jointly by the RCAF — 
and the Air Cadet League, was very successful. Fifty-eight cadets were exchanged with — 
the United Kingdom, the United States, Denmark, the Netherlands, Norway and Sweden. — 

About 250 senior air cadets receive flying training annually at flying clubs through 
scholarships awarded by the RCAF and additional scholarships are awarded by the Air — 
Cadet League and other organizations. Under the Reserve Tradesman Training Plan, 
air cadets receive trades training in a nine-week summer course in addition to preparatory 
training with their respective squadrons during the school year. 


Subsection 4.—The Defence Research Board 


The Defence Research Board was established on Apr. 1, 1947, by an amendment to the — 
National Defence Act. The Board consists of a full-time chairman and vice-chairman, 
six ex officio members and seven other appointed members. ‘The ex officio members are — 
the Chiefs of Staff of the three Armed Services, the Deputy Minister of National Defence, 


the President of the National Research Council and a representative of the Department | 
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of Defence Production. The other members, appointed by the Governor in Council for 
three-year terms, are selected from universities and industry because of their scientific 
and technical backgrounds. 

The organization consists of headquarters staff, an operational research group and 
ten field research stations, and liaison offices at London, Eng., and Washington, U.S.A. 
Advisory committees composed of leading Canadian scientists provide invaluable assistance 
to the Board by their consideration of a variety of problems. 


The Government, realizing the vital need for continuity in research, planned the 


Defence Research Board as a fully integrated and permanent part of the defences of the 


country. ‘To assist co-ordination at the highest level, the Chairman of the Board has the 
status of a Chief of Staff and is a member of the Chiefs of Staff Committee and of the De- 
fence Council. Thus the Defence Research Board has been described as a fourth service. 
Its fundamental purpose is to correlate the special scientific requirements of the Armed 
Forces with the general research activities of the scientific community at large. The 
Board’s policy is to select and concentrate its efforts upon defence problems of particular 
importance to Canada or for which Canada has unique resources or facilities. Existing 
research facilities such as the National Research Council are used wherever possible to 
meet the needs of the Armed Forces. The Board has built up new facilities only in those 
fields that have little or no civilian interest. From the policy of specialization it follows 
that close collaboration must be maintained with Canada’s larger partners. Specialization 
is made possible only through the willingness of the United Kingdom and the United 
States to exchange the results of their broader programs for the less numerous but none the 
less valuable benefits of Canadian research. 


The activities of the Defence Research Board are concerned primarily with naval, 
armament, telecommunications, Arctic, special weapons, operational, medical, aeronautical 
and materials research problems of specific interest to Canadian defence. To conduct this 
program of research, the Defence Research Board operates ten specialized research and 
development establishments and, in addition, organizes and supports research on problems 
of defence interest in universities and other agencies. 


Research on naval problems is carried out at the Naval Research Establishment, 
Dartmouth, N.S., and at the Pacific Naval Laboratory, Esquimalt, B.C. Both stations 
are located eacent to Royal Canadian Navy bases and consequently are able to work 
closely with the RCN, particularly on problems related to anti-submarine devices. Other 
major naval research investigations undertaken concern corrosion, marine paints, and 
underwater sound behaviour. 


Research and development of weapons and armament is undertaken by the Defence 
Research Board in co-operation with the Armed Services at various establishments. The 
largest of these is the Canadian Armament Research and Development Establishment 
near Valcartier, Que. Its principal activities include research and development and 
testing of new and improved weapons. 


Research on telecommunications is carried out in two laboratories at Ottawa—the 
Radio Physics Laboratory at Shirley Bay and the Electronics Laboratory on the Montreal 
Road. These two laboratories are known collectively as the Defence Research Telecom- 
munications Establishment. This establishment is concerned with research in problems 
of communications and air navigation, with particular emphasis on basic research in the 
fields of radio propagation and electronic component development. 


Research dealing with problems in Arctic operations is conducted at the Defence 
Research Northern Laboratory, Fort Churchill, Man. Recently the activities of DRNL 
have changed considerably, and during 1958 included support to the winding-up of the 
Canadian Geophysical Year (IGY) program and the associated United States IGY rocket 
program at Churchill. 

Special weapons is the generic term used to cover research on the defensive aspects of 


chemical, biological and atomic weapons. This work is carried out at three Defence 
Research Board establishments—the Defence Research Chemical Laboratories at Ottawa, 
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Ont., the Suffield Experimental Station at Ralston, Alta., and the Defence Research 
Kingston Laboratory at Barriefield, Ont. 

Military, psychological, clothing and food research is carried out intramurally at 
the Defence Research Medical Laboratories near Toronto and extramurally in Canadian 
universities by means of a grant-in-aid program. An important field of activity is aviation — 
medicine but investigations include naval and army problems as well as studies on blood . 
substitutes, infection and immunity, burns and wounds, the effects of noise on hearing, 
and other factors likely to affect a military man’s efficiency and health. R 


Most of the basic aeronautical research program is also carried out extramurally in 
Canadian universities. The principal fields covered are aerodynamics, aircraft propulsion, é 
and engineering materials. Applied research is carried out at the National Aeronautical — 
Establishment at Ottawa and by contract with industry. 


In all, the Board continues to support those fields of research which are of foremost 
interest to the Canadian Armed Services and the program is under continual review to — 
ensure that cognizance is taken of all changes in emphasis in defence requirements. Close 
liaison is maintained between the Defence Research Board and the Department of Defence — 
Production to ensure that research and development activities are closely integrated with 
production. 


Section 2.—Services Colleges and Staff Training Colleges 


Canadian Services Colleges.—The three Canadian Services Colleges are the Royal 
Military College of Canada founded at Kingston, Ont., in 1876, Royal Roads which was © 
established in 1941 near Victoria, B.C., as a school for naval officers and Collége Militaire 
Royal de Saint-Jean established at St. Johns, Que., primarily to meet the needs of French- 
speaking cadets. The Royal Military College and Royal Roads were constituted as the 
Canadian Services Colleges in 1948, and Collége Militaire Royal de Saint-Jean was opened ~ 
in 1952. In 1959 the Legislature of the Province of Ontario granted the Royal Military 
College a charter empowering it to grant degrees. 


The purpose of the instruction and training at the Services Colleges is to impart the 
knowledge, to teach the skills and to develop the qualities of character and leadership — 
essential to officers of all three Armed Services. The courses of instruction provide a 
sound and balanced liberal scientific and military education leading to degrees in Arts and — 
Sciences which are granted by the Royal Military College. The organization and training © 
give cadets the opportunity to command and to exercise judgment. 


For cadets entering the Royal Military College and Royal Roads the course is of four — 
years duration. As the third and fourth years of the college course are given only at the © 
Royal Military College, cadets entering Royal Roads must proceed to that College for 
the final two years of the general or engineering courses. For cadets entering Collége 
Militaire Royal, which gives a preparatory year, the course is of five years duration. 
Cadets take the preparatory, first and second years at that institution and the final two 
years at the Royal Military College. ¢ 


The College year is eleven months, divided into three terms: autumn, winter and sum- 
mer. The months September to April are devoted to academic training supplemented 
by such military studies as drill and physical training. The summer term, May to mid- 
August, is spent in practical training at an establishment of the Service in which the cadet 
is enrolled. Academic requirements for admission to the first year at the Royal Military 
College and Royal Roads is senior matriculation (or its equivalent) in the following subjects: 
English, physics, mathematics (algebra, geometry and trigonometry), chemistry and either 
history or a language, preferably French. French-speaking candidates having a B.A. 
degree from a classical college may be accepted directly into the first year at Collége 
Militaire Royal. For admission to the preparatory year at that institution the academic 
requirement is junior matriculation (or its equivalent) in English, French, algebra, geo- 
metry, physics and chemistry, although consideration is given candidates who do not 
possess the standing in French. Candidates from the classical colleges require at least 
sixth-year standing. 
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To be accepted a candidate must be single, a Canadian citizen or British subject 
normally resident in Canada and physically fit in accordance with the medical standards 
of the Service in which he enrols. The age limits for admission to the first year are be- 
tween 16 and 21 years as of Jan. 1 of the year of entry; for admission to the preparatory 
year a cadet must have reached his 16th but not his 20th birthday on Jan. 1 of the year 
of entry. Personal interview and medical examinations of candidates is carried out by 
Service Boards located at various centres across Canada. Senior officers representing 
the Services and a faculty member from the Services Colleges sit on interview boards. 
The interview boards base their recommendations on the physical and personal quali- 
fications of the candidates, with responsibility for final selection resting with a board 
appointed by the Minister of National Defence. 


Since September 1954 virtually all cadets entering the Services Colleges have been 
required to enrol under the Regular Officer Training Plan. Under this Plan applicants 
accepted for entry enrol, according to their choice, as naval cadets in the Royal Canadian 
Navy, as officer cadets in the Canadian Army or as flight cadets in the Royal Canadian 
Air Force. All costs of tuition, board, lodging, uniforms, books, instruments and other 
essential fees are borne by the Department of National Defence, and cadets are paid at 
the rate of $63 a month. On successfully completing their academic and military training, 
cadets are granted permanent commissions in the regular force but may, if they so wish, 
apply for release after three years of service following completion of academic training. 


The only cadets now accepted at the Services Colleges in a reserve capacity are those 
who qualify for Dominion Cadetships, which are awarded by the Government in recog- 
nition of a candidate’s parent having been killed, or having died or been severely inca- 
pacitated in the service of one of Canada’s Armed Forces. A maximum of 15 Cadetships 
may be awarded in any one year, five in each Service. Each is valued at $580, which 
covers first-year fees. 


During the 1958-59 academic year, 932 cadets were in attendance at the Services 
Colleges; 426 of them at Royal Military College, 142 at Royal Roads, 364 at Collége Mili- 
taire Royal de Saint-Jean. Of the total, 166 were enrolled in the Navy, 362 in the Army 
and 404 in the Air Force. 


Staff Training Colleges.—The Canadian Army Staff College at Kingston, Ont., 
trains officers for staff appointments in peace and war. The course is 21 months in 
duration with a student intake every second year. Though most of the student body is 
composed of Canadian Army officers, officers from the other two Services and from the 
armies of other Commonwealth and NATO countries also attend. Canadian Army 
officers must pass a searching entrance examination before being considered eligible for 
staff training. The system of instruction is based upon the study of précis and other 
references, demonstrations and lectures, indoor and outdoor exercises. Most of the work 
is carried on in syndicates, each under a member of the directing staff. Attention is paid 
to both individual and team work. Aside from purely military subjects such as the study 
of modern tactics, the curriculum includes national survival, research and development, 
world affairs and lectures by prominent guest speakers. 


The National Defence College at Kingston, Ont., opened on Jan. 5, 1948, is a senior 
defence college providing an 11-month course of study covering the economic, political 
and military aspects of the defence of Canada. Senior officers and civil servants from the 
Armed Forces and government departments attend as well as a few representatives from 
industry. An extensive lecture course is provided, with lecturers chosen from leaders in 
various fields in Canada, the United States, the United Kingdom and other countries. 
In addition, educational tours and visits to certain parts of Canada, the United States, 
Europe and the Middle East are made to give students more knowledge of conditions and 
influences in their own and other countries. The twelfth course, from September 1958 to 
July 1959 was attended by 30 students, three from the Royal Canadian Navy, four each 
from the Canadian Army and Royal Canadian Air Force, one from the Defence Research 
Board, two from the Department of External Affairs, one each from the Department of 
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Defence Production, the Department of National Revenue, the Department of Finance, 
the Department of Trade and Commerce, and the Department of Transport, and two 
students from the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. Representation on the course from 
outside Canada included one member each from the Royal Navy, the British Army, the 


Royal Air Force, the Foreign Office of the United Kingdom, the Commonwealth Relations 
Office, the United States Navy, the United States Army, the United States Air Force 


and the State Department of the United States. 


The Royal Canadian Air Force Staff College at Armour Heights in Toronto, Ont., is 


a permanent establishment preparing officers for staff appointments in the Air Force, 


The course affords advanced Service education for officers normally of Wing Commander — 


and Squadron Leader ranks, fitting them for appointments appropriate to their present 


ranks and preparing them to assume higher appointments. The Directing Staff selected — 


from the Royal Canadian Air Force is augmented by an exchange officer from each of the 
Royal Canadian Navy, the Canadian Army, and the Royal Air Force. The student body, 
in addition to Royal Canadian Air Force officers, has eight representatives from the 
Royal Canadian Navy, and one or two from each of the Canadian Army, the Royal Air 
Force and the United States Air Force. The objective of the course is to assist the student 
to think logically and express his ideas with precision both orally and in writing, to know 
his Service and understand the employment of air forces, to keep abreast of scientific 
and technical developments that may affect the employment of air forces and to gain a 


perspective of national and international problems. Lecturers are drawn, when desirable, — 


from industry, the Armed Forces, the diplomatic corps and universities. Instructional 
visits are made to commercial and military establishments at home and abroad. 


PART II.—DEFENCE PRODUCTION* 


Under the provisions of the Defence Production Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 62, as amended), 
the Department of Defence Production has exclusive authority to procure the goods and 
services required by the Department of National Defence and the responsibility to ensure 
that the necessary productive capacity and materials are available to support the defence 
production program. The Department also buys material for the Civil Defence program 
and serves as procurement agent for the Canadian Commercial Corporation, a Crown 
company primarily responsible for the purchase in Canada of defence goods required by 
other governments and of supplies needed to meet Canadian commitments under the 
Colombo Plan and other international agreements. Military construction is the prime 
responsibility of Defence Construction (1951) Limited, a Crown company reporting to 
Parliament through the Minister of Defence Production. 


During 1958 the Department of Defence Production and Defence Construction (1951) 
Limited placed defence contracts on behalf of the Department of National Defence having 
a total net value of $730,652,000, this representing an increase of 20.6 p.c. over the preceding 


year. (The net value of contracts placed includes the value of new contracts issued as _ 


well as the value of amendments that increased or decreased the commitments of existing 
contracts.) Although most of the major defence production programs registered increases 


in the net value of contracts issued during the year, a notable exception was the significant — 


decline in the electronics and communication equipment program, resulting primarily from 
the termination of the integrated electronic system for the CF-105 Arrow aircraft. 


Contracts and amendments issued in connection with the aircraft program, the largest 
area of defence procurement, amounted to $300,185,000, an increase of 55 p.c. over 1957. 


This program accounted for 41 p.c. of the total net value of contracts placed in 1958, as — 
compared with 32 p.c. in the previous year. The major commitments were for the super- 


sonic CF-105 Arrow aircraft and its PS-18 Iroquois jet engine, the CS2F Tracker carrier- 


based aircraft, the CP-107 Argus maritime reconnaissance aircraft and the CC-106 long- 
range transport, the T-33 Silver Star jet trainer, the new CC-109 Cosmopolitan medium- — 


* Prepared by the Economics and Statistics Branch, Department of Defence Production, Ottawa. 
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range transport, and the Sparrow II guided missile, which was subsequently cancelled. 
A large volume of contracts was placed for the repair and overhaul of airframes, engines 
and components during the year. 


The electronics and communication equipment program was responsible for a net 
value of $73,409,000 in contracts placed. The largest commitments involved the inte- 
grated electronic system (Astra) for the CF-105, but this project was also cancelled before 
the end of the year. Other major items of this program included certain types of radar 
sets and radar conversion sets, sonobuoy transmitters, maintenance and support for radar 
lines, and the engineering, supply, installation and temporary maintenance of the ADCOM 
II communication system. 


Increased commitments on a number of destroyer escorts accounted for a large portion 
of the $77,140,000 net contract value of the ships program. A contract was issued for 
construction of the lead ship of the Repeat Restigouche class of destroyer escorts. Many 
of the long-lead items for this group of escorts were ordered, such as turbo-driven auxiliaries, 
diesel generating sets and marine turbine reduction gearing. 


Other items involving major commitments were 7.62mm (FN) rifles and 20 pdr. and 
7.62mm ball cartridges. Aviation gasoline and turbo-jet fuel again accounted for a large 
part of the value of procurement contracts. Fuel procurements as a whole declined slightly 
in value. Defence construction contracts were up 11 p.c. over 1957 to $66,956,000. 


The value of expenditures on defence procurement and construction amounted to 
$757,727,000 in 1958, almost 13 p.c. lower than in 1957. All major programs registered 
declines except weapons, and electronic and communications equipment, which increased 
moderately. The largest expenditure decreases occurred in the construction and ships 
programs, being 54 p.c. and 40 p.c., respectively. The aircraft program accounted for 45 
p.c. of all defence procurement and construction expenditures in 1958, electronics and 
communication equipment for 13.1 p.c., ships for 6.6 p.c., construction for 6.4 p.c., and 
fuels and lubricants for 6.1 p.c. 


Of the total net value of contracts issued during 1958, 97.3 p.c. was placed in Canada 
as compared with 91.0 p.c. in 1957; the increase was largely attributed to reductions in 
the value of some older contracts for government-furnished aircraft equipment purchased 
in the United States and to the termination of the Astra and Sparrow programs. The 
proportion of expenditures paid to defence contractors in Canada was 92.3 p.c. of total 
payments on defence procurement and construction, approximately the same as in the 
preceding year. 


1.—_Net Value of Total Canadian Government Defence Contracts Placed, by Program, 
1957 and 1958 


Nors.—Net value includes the value of all new contracts awarded together with the value of amendments 
issued which increased or decreased the commitments of existing contracts. 
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2.—Value of Expenditures on Canadian Government Defence Contracts Placed, by 
Program, 1957 and 1958 
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Program 1957 1958 Program 1957 | 1958 
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Aircraft.—In 1958 two Canadian designed and produced aircraft successfully 
completed their maiden flights—the CF-105 Arrow aircraft,* a supersonic all-weather jet 
interceptor, and the DHC-4 Caribou, a twin-engined troop transport and cargo carrier. 
Aircraft production declined as programs that had been in progress for several years _ 
were completed. The F-86 Sabre production line closed down in October following com- 
pletion of an order for the West German Air Force, and the last CF-100 Canuck was 
completed in December. Production of the 7-33 Silver Star jet trainers continued at a 
low rate, the program nearing completion at the end of 1958. Otter and Beaver general- 
purpose aircraft continued to be produced at the same rate as in 1957; the majority of 
these aircraft were purchased by the United States Government. Steady rates of pro- 
duction were also maintained for the maritime reconnaissance CP-107 Argus aircraft and 
the carrier-based anti-submarine CS2F Tracker. Manufacturing started on two new 
aircraft types: the CC-106, which is a long-range transport version of the CP-107 Argus, 
and the CC-109 Cosmopolitan, which is a medium-range transport. Both aircraft are 
powered by British turbo-prop engines. 


Deliveries of the Orenda jet engine, which powers CF-100 and Sabre aircraft, were 
completed in July. No further Orenda engines were purchased by the Department al- 
though contracts continued to be placed for spare parts, modification kits, publications 
and field services. Development, tooling and prototype production of the more advanced _ 
PS-13 Iroquois jet engine for the CF-105 aircraft* proceeded satisfactorily. Production 
of R-1820-82 piston engines and Hamilton Standard propellers for the CS2F Tracker 
aircraft continued during the year. The rate of production of these items was reduced as 
a result of a re-assessment by the Navy of its spare engine requirements and a consequent 
reduction in the number of engines ordered. The United States Government continued 
to buy a large quantity of R-1340 piston engine spares from a Canadian source. 


Canadian production of flight instruments, gyro compasses, pressure indicators and 
transmitters was almost completed in 1958. Production of the navigation and tactical 
control (ANTAC) system developed satisfactorily after difficulty with some of the com- 
ponents. The position and homing indicator reached the final development stage and 
was expected to receive flight trials early in 1959. One of the major developments in the 
instrument field was that of a low-drift gyro, of which the latest design was approved. 
Additional quantities of R-Theta computers were ordered for the Royal Canadian Air 
Force. 
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The repair, overhaul and maintenance of aircraft, engines and associated equipment — 
continued on a fairly large scale, although the volume of work declined from the preceding 
year. 


Ae Eee. of the CF-105 Arrow aircraft was discontinued as a result of a Government decision announced 
eb. 20, b 
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Pre-production engineering, tooling and qualification testing of the Sparrow II missile, 
which was initiated in 1957 to enable the production of this missile for the Arrow aircraft, 
continued during the first nine months of the year. However, all contracts related to 
this program were terminated on Sept. 23, 1958, following the Government’s decision to 
cancel the requirement. A number of engineering study contracts were awarded to 
provide useful work for a nucleus of the engineers who had been employed on the Sparrow 
projects until new programs could be introduced. 


_Electronics.—In the field of ground electronics, the major item during 1958 was 
the initiation of the Pinetree radar line improvement program in both the Royal Canadian 
Air Force and the United States Air Force sectors. This consisted of tooling and pre- 
production engineering work on the new search and height-finding radars to be installed 
at existing Pinetree sites. A contract was placed for a new air defence communications 
system in eastern Ontario and southern Quebec. Work on this involved engineering and 
manufacturing of necessary equipment and planning for the later introduction of semi- 
automation into the air defence electronic ground environment. 


Ground maintenance and airborne repair and overhaul contracts, together with 
orders for the necessary spares support, constituted a major part of the contracting activity 
in the electronics program. During the year, contracts were placed for the complete 
operational maintenance of the Mid-Canada, early warning radar line, for over-all mainten- 
ance of the Pinetree line, and for a large volume of spares and repair and overhaul work. 


Production continued on the provision of ultra high frequency (UHF) equipment, 
which included the introduction of one-kilowatt amplifiers at selected Royal Canadian 
Air Force sites. In the field of electronic equipment for military vehicles, arrangements 
were made for the acquisition of data necessary for the manufacture in Canada of a new 
transistorized multi-channel radio communication set. The requirement for ships was 
primarily in the field of anti-submarine warfare equipment and was made up of a wide 
variety of items rather than any special major program. The largest single item was the 
continued production of sonobuoys. 


Airborne electronic equipment continued its rapid growth in capabilities and com- 
plexities. A significant occurrence in the airborne field was the termination of the inte- 
grated electronic system (Astra) for the Arrow aircraft and the Sparrow II missile. To 
assist in sustaining the fire control and missile engineering complex in Canada, engineers 
were engaged in a number of study projects for the Department of National Defence. 
Contracts were also placed for the production in Canada of flight simulators and general 
purpose instruments and procedure trainers. Programs were introduced for ultra high 
frequency communication and selective identification equipment in all aircraft. 


Shipbuilding.—The first two ships of the second group of seven destroyer escorts 
known as the Restigouche class were commissioned in 1958, the other five being scheduled 
for completion in 1959 (see p. 1158). A third group of destroyer escorts, a repeat of the 
Restigouche class, was approved. Allocation to shipyards of the six ships of this group 
was authorized, and construction of the lead ship started in 1958. Contracts were also 
placed for machinery and other key items of supply for this program. 


The last vessel in the frigate conversion program and two auxiliary vessels (work 
boats) were completed early in 1958. Sixty-eight small boats were under construction 
during the year, varying in size from 27-foot motor sea boats to 14-foot dinghies; 50 of 
these small craft were completed. Authority was received and procurement negotiations 
begun for the construction of an acoustic calibration barge for the Defence Research 
Board. A substantial number of Canadian-manufactured torpedoes were delivered 
during the year. 


Weapons and Ammunition.—Production of the second order of 105mm howitzers 
for the Canadian Army was virtually completed in 1958 and manufacture of a third order 
was initiated. Production continued on long-term spares and fire control instruments 
for Army howitzers. Manufacture of the 7.62mm C-1 (FN) rifle was maintained and 
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first deliveries of the heavy-barreled automatic version were made. Production of snipers’ 
telescopes for use with the new rifle was begun. Tool-proving and other pre-production 
processes were carried out in preparation for production of the 9mm sub-machine gun, 
Some 105mm recoilless rifles were procured from United States stocks for the Canadian 
Army. Deliveries were continued from the United Kingdom of 3/70 cal. twin naval. 
guns and mounts for installation in the later destroyer escorts. The first phase of a project 
to provide weather-shields for naval guns was also completed during the year. Heavy 
anti-submarine mortars continued to be produced. 


Production of ammunition and explosives declined in 1958 from the preceding year, 
with the completion of such production items as high explosive and practice anti-submarine 
projectiles, 3’”/70 cal. practice and dummy ammunition, 3” /50 cal. anti-aircraft ammuni- 
tion, ““T’”’ cutters and various types of small arms ammunition for the Royal Canadian 
Navy; 105mm and 90mm artillery ammunition of various functional types, 60mm white 
phosphorus mortar ammunition, 2” mortar illuminating and red flare bombs, anti-tank 
training mines, and 3.2”, 100mm and 3.5” infantry rockets for the Canadian Army; and 
3 Ib. signal and practice bombs, an explosive link assembly and various pyrotechnics for 
the Royal Canadian Air Force. The manufacture of artillery and mortar ammunition, 
infantry and air rockets, mines, small arms ammunition, demolition stores and pyrotechnics — 
continued throughout the year. The main items of production included practice depth 
charges, 4” and 3’’/70 cal. ammunition, 81mm white phosphorous and 60mm illuminating 
ammunition, 105mm, 90mm and 20 pdr. rounds of several kinds, 7.62mm ammunition, 
marine markers and air-to-air rockets. Production commenced in 1958 on a 2.75” rocket ¢ 
propellant, under-water fuzes, a high explosive filling for torpedo warheads and a 60mm ~ 
illuminating round. In addition, stocks of ammunition received from depots were repaired 
and modified. % 


A quantity of Sidewinder guided missiles, too few for economical manufacture in 
Canada, was purchased in the United States for the Royal Canadian Navy. 


Construction.—Construction activity for the Canadian Armed Forces, as measured 
in terms of payments to contractors, declined substantially in 1958 although the net value — 
of contracts placed increased. The largest contract awarded by Defence Construction 
(1951) Limited was for the construction of a tri-Service hospital in Ottawa. Construction 
work was started on a program of additions and improvements to Pinetree radar stations. 
In Europe, construction work continued on additional facilities for the Canadian Air 
Division at Metz and for two Fighter Wings stationed at Marville and Gros Tenquin in 
France. Two of the largest projects undertaken for the Army were the paving of 50 
miles of the Northwest Highway System and the construction of the new Peace River 
bridge. Other large projects included work at Sarcie Camp, Alta., at Barriefield, Ont., 
and at the Royal Military College, Kingston, Ont. The major Navy projects were at 
Esquimalt, B.C., and at Cornwallis, N.S. ; 


General Purchasing.—The procurement of supplies and services not normally 
requiring special production facilities declined slightly in 1958 to $177,000,000 from 
$184,000,000 in 1957. 


Purchases by the headquarters organization included such items as mechanical 
transport, road maintenance equipment and aircraft ground support equipment, together 
with their necessary maintenance spares and servicing; petroleum products and hard 
fuels; canned foods; furniture and furnishings; medical and dental stores, building supplies 
and hardware; all types of barrack and naval stores; electrical equipment and cable; 
clothing, footwear and leather goods. Services covered certain research and develop- 
ment projects, aerial surveys, engineering, and food catering. Major contracts place 
during the year covered an electronic control aerial survey in the Baker Lake area; the 
rental of helicopters and fixed-wing aircraft to support ground survey teams of the Depart- 
ment of National Defence operating in the district of Franklin, N.W.T.; and meteorological, 
geophysical and glaciological studies in connection with the International Geophysica 
Year expedition in the Northwest Territories. Other contracts covered the purchase of 
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cobalt for biological experiments by the Defence Research Board; a stratosphere chamber 
and control unit to test airborne equipment; and albumin (blood) serum, drugs and medical 
supplies for the civil defence program. Development work was involved in the proto- 
typing of the Rat, a vehicle primarily designed for cross-country travel on snow, and of 
the Bobcat, a multi-purpose light-tracked carrier. 


District Purchasing Offices located in fourteen cities across Canada continued to 
purchase fresh foods and other supplies of a local or urgent nature and to arrange for services 
required by the defence establishments located in their vicinity. The facilities of several 
of the District Offices were utilized effectively to arrange winter employment on certain 
construction projects. 


Production Sharing.—Production sharing is the integration of the defence pro- 
duction capabilities of Canada and the United States to bring about the most economical 
and efficient development and manufacture of military weapons for the defence of North 
America. It is a natural extension of the integration of the defence forces of the two 
countries under the North American Air Defence (NORAD) agreement. 


The present program of co-operation arises out of two agreements between Canada 
and the United States: the Hyde Park Agreement of 1941 and the Statement of Principles 
for Economic Co-operation of 1950. In the autumn of 1958 a joint committee approved 
a set of immediate and long-term objectives of Canadian-United States production sharing. 
The immediate objective is to increase the participation of Canadian industry in the pro- 
duction and support of North American defence weapons and equipments. The continuing 
long-term objective is to co-ordinate the defence requirements, development, production 
and procurement of the two countries in order to achieve the best use of their respective 
production resources for their combined defence, in line with the concept of interdepend- 
ence and the integration of military arrangements. 


Procedures were established with the United States Government to carry out the 
program. Under the general aegis of the Canada-United States Ministerial Committee 
on Joint Defence, these involve a Senior Policy Committee comprised of senior officials of 
the Canadian Departments of Defence Production, National Defence, External Affairs 
and Finance, and the United States Department of Defense, a Steering Group to handle 
the co-ordination of all activities, and a number of Working Groups consisting of technical 
personnel who work out the detailed arrangements for production sharing of specific 
projects of mutual interest. Notable among these are the Bomarc missile, SAGE commu- 
nication and radar programs which are common to the defence requirements of both 
countries. 


Efforts to secure more equal opportunity for Canadian industry with United States 


| industry in seeking United States prime contracts have been of greatest importance. 


This activity has also been extended to the creating of greater opportunities for major 
sub-contracts in Canada from United States prime contractors, notably in the important 
new fields of missiles and electronics. ‘The Canadian defence industry is being encouraged 
to be more aggressive in seeking United States defence prime contracts and in familiarizing 
United States Government defence agencies and prime contractors with their capabilities 
in research, development and production of defence equipment. 


PART III.—CIVIL DEFENCE 


On Mar. 23, 1959, the Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. John G. Diefenbaker, stated in the 
House of Commons that the Government had reviewed the arrangement of responsibility 
for civil defence tasks and that the Army would undertake primary and direct responsi- 
bility for the warning of attack, the location and monitoring of explosions and radioactive 


_ fallout, the assessment of damaged areas, decontamination and clearing of such areas, and 


rescue of the injured. The health and welfare aspects of civil defence are to remain the 
responsibility of the Department of National Health and Welfare but with increased 
financial and technical assistance to provincial authorities. 
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The Federal Government also offered increased support for special expenditures 
incurred by provincial and local authorities in making preparation for wartime traffic 
control and the preservation of law and order, this to be administered by the RCMP, 
which will also provide whatever technical and general advice may be necessary. 


The Emergency Measures Organization, attached to the Privy Council Office, will 
co-ordinate the work of other agencies in the field of civil defence measures and planning 
as it does in respect of other civilian measures to prepare for war. Federal responsibilities 
not allocated to other departments or services will be assumed by this organization, 
Liaison with provincial governments on particular functions will be the responsibility of. 
those dealing with such functions, but EMO will be charged with general responsibility 
for contact with the provincial authorities. 


Historically, civil defence began in Canada in 1948 when the Minister of National — 
Defence appointed a Co-ordinator for Civil Defence. In 1951 the administration of Civil 
Defence was transferred to the Department of National Health and Welfare with the — 
Minister being charged with the responsibility of federal policy matters. As of the first — 
of September 1959, the Emergency Measures Organization of the Privy Council Office 
will be the co-ordinating body for the new survival planning program in Canada with the 4 
Departments of National Defence (Army), Health and Welfare and other appointed 
government agencies carrying out their respective roles. 


Canadian civil defence is organized at all levels of government—federal, provincial 
and municipal—each with its own sphere of responsibility. The provinces are self-contained 
units and are subdivided into zones for the purpose of providing mutual support to any . 
disaster area. Because of geographical location in relation to probable target centres, — 
certain areas have been designated as mutual aid or reception areas. Administrative and 
organizational responsibilities for each are: federal—planning, policy and financial assistance; — 
provincial—organization and implementation; municipal—execution of plans and policy. — 


The Federal Civil Defence Headquarters located in Ottawa has comprised the Civil 
Defence Co-ordinator and staff, including the following services: Planning and Operations, 
Training and Education, Health, Welfare, Information, Administration and Communi- — 
cations. Under the new survival planning program these responsibilities have been 
allocated to various government departments as mentioned above. Advisory committees — 
included the Federal Civil Defence Planning and Policy Committee, an Interdepart- 
mental Committee and a Federal-Provincial Advisory Committee composed of the federal _ 
and provincial Ministers responsible for Civil Defence, plus numerous government agencies — 
which were available to the Federal Co-ordinator for consultation purposes. ; 


~ 


In liaison with the RCAF, a national attack warning system had been established | 
under civil defence auspices with direct landline communication between federal head- 
quarters in Ottawa and all provincial and target city headquarters. High-powered sirens — 
are supplied by the Federal Government and installed and tested in vulnerable target 
areas across Canada. An extensive health supplies stockpiling program is continuing 
with the co-operation of the Departments of National Defence and Veterans Affairs. 


Civil defence training courses, begun in 1951, have been continually expanded. 
More than 12,000 persons from across Canada have attended courses at the Canadian 
Civil Defence College at Arnprior, Ont., since its establishment in 1954. Thirteen basi¢ 
courses are available dealing with such subjects as: health, welfare, communications, — 
transportation, staff duties, casualty simulation, rescue and radiation detection. In 
addition, special forums have been held for groups representing the press, clergy, mayors 
police and fire departments and national and industrial organizations. T raining is also 
conducted under provincial auspices with British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan and 
New Brunswick operating civil defence schools. On Mar. 31, 1959, the total enrolment 
of civil defence volunteers was 279,320. 


Under the Financial Assistance Program of the Federal Government each province — 
is provided with a money quota based on population and vulnerability. Prior to the March 
announcement of the Prime Minister, 50 p.c. of the cost of an approved project was — 
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contributed by the Federal Government and the remainder shared by the municipality 
and the province; henceforth the Federal Government’s share of an approved project 
will be 75 p.c. A minimum of 50 p.c. was contributed direct to a municipality for projects 
in which the provincial government did not share the cost. Training aids, fire and rescue 
equipment, and educational material were supplied by Federal Headquarters to further 
provincial and municipal programs. 

A fire-hose coupling standardization program, to which the Federal Government 
contributed one-third of the cost, has been completed in British Columbia, Alberta and 
Ontario. Payments for workmen’s compensation for civil defence workers are shared 
by agreement on an equal basis by the Federal Government and the majority of the 
provinces. 

Many technical and training manuals, booklets and brochures were produced for 
Federal Civil Defence Headquarters by the Information Services Division of the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare. In addition, pamphlets, folders, training alds, 
- films, slides, newsclips and radio, newspaper and television material were produced and 
distributed as part of a continuing public information program. 

Civil defence development and problems are constantly under discussion and study 
with the United States, the United Kingdom and other NATO countries. As the result 
of an agreement made between Canada and the United States in 1951, a United States- 
Canada Civil Defence Committee meets at regular intervals to further the bond of mutual 
assistance in the event of enemy attack. 
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PART I.—SOURCES OF OFFICIAL INFORMATION 


Section 1.—Federal Government Information Services 


The chief source of statistical information on all phases of the economy of Canada 
is the Dominion Bureau of Statistics where the ten-year and five-year censuses of Canada 
are planned and statistical information of all kinds—federal and provincial—is centralized. 
Information that is not mainly statistical may be secured from the individual Department 
concerned with the particular subject as indicated in the Directory at pp. 1183-1213. 
Certain government bodies and national agencies, because of the nature of their work and 
the appeal it has to broad sections of the population, are organized primarily as information 
or publicity agencies. Among these are: the Information Division, Department of 
External Affairs, which deals with questions about external affairs originating in Canada 
and with general requests originating abroad for information on Canada and Canadian 


affairs; the Trade Publicity Branch, Department of Trade and Commerce; the Information _ 


Services Division, Department of National Health and Welfare; the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation; and the National Film Board. (See Index.) The Departments of 
Agriculture, Northern Affairs and National Resources, and Mines and Technical Surveys, 


and such agencies as the National Gallery of Canada, the National Museum of Canada, — 


the National Library, and the National Research Council, while not thus classed, are 
interested in the dissemination of information to a greater extent than most of the remaining 
government departments, though several of the latter have publicity branches or public 
relations divisions. 


Government departments, with few exceptions, issue their own lists of reports and 


publications. Departments are required by statute to publish annual reports, which are — 


tabled each year in the House of Commons by their respective Ministers. However, for 
the purpose of this Section, only the services of the six information agencies mentioned 
above are described. 


Section 2 has been prepared for the purpose of presenting to the reader a directory of 


all sources of information, federal and provincial, thereby directing him to the proper 


channels from which he may draw published material relating to any particular subject. 
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The Dominion Bureau of Statistics.—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics was 
set up by Statute in 1918 as a central statistical department for Canada (8-9 Geo. V, c. 48). 
In 1948 this statute, which had been consolidated as the Statistics Act (R.S.C. 1927, 
c. 190), was repealed and replaced by the Statistics Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 257), subsequently 
amended in March 1953 (1-2 Eliz. II, c. 18). 


The chief aims of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics are: (1) to furnish statistical 
data bearing on Canada for government and administration, whether municipal, provincial, 
national or international; and (2) to assist in meeting the needs of non-governmental 
users of statistics, arising from a growing awareness of the value of statistics to business 
efficiency and social planning. 

Inquiries.—Hundreds of individual requests for information are received each day 
in the Information Services Division of the Bureau, routed through the appropriate 
divisions and answered as expeditiously as possible. Since the field of effort from the 
statistical side deals with all phases of the national economy, there is scarcely a subject 
upon which the Bureau is not able to give some information. Nevertheless only inquiries 
of a statistical nature should be directed to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Publications —Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports cover all aspects of the 
national economy; the Canada Year Book and Official Handbook Canada constitute 
authoritative compendiums of information on the institutions and economic and social 
development of Canada. 

DBS publications are listed in a catalogue of Current Publications and in the Queen’s 
Printer’s Catalogue of Canadian Government Publications. The DBS Daily Bulletin and 
Weekly Bulletin, available from the Bureau’s Information Services Division at an annual 
subscription of $1.00 each, are designed to serve persons wishing to keep closely informed 
on the full range of published information issued by the Bureau. Subscription orders for 
DBS publications or orders for single copies should be addressed to the Information Ser- 
vices Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, and should contain the necessary 
remittance in the form of a cheque or money order made payable to the Receiver General 
of Canada. 


Information Division, Department of External Affairs. — The Information 
Division has two functions: to promote within Canada interest in and knowledge of 
international affairs, and to make Canada and Canadian policies better known and 
understood abroad. 

To perform the first function the Division produces and distributes various documents 
on external affairs—statements of government policy and reports on related developments 
abroad and on the work of the Department generally. The Division also answers inquiries 
from Canadian sources on these subjects as well as requests for information about Canada 
made by Diplomatic Missions at Ottawa, by Canadian posts abroad, and by individuals 
and organizations in other countries. 

Most of the information work abroad is done, however, by officials at Canadian posts. 
The Information Division assists by formulating and advising on information policy 
abroad in an effort to ensure that this policy is related to the general objectives of Canadian 
foreign policy, and by producing and procuring material to keep Missions informed of 
developments within Canada. Journalists and others who visit Canada to write of 
Canadian affairs are given assistance from time to time by the Division; its responsi- 
bilities also include the co-ordination of the Government’s activities in the field of cultural 
relations. 


Trade Publicity Branch, Department of Trade and Commerce.—For details 
see p. 1040. 


Information Services Division, Department of National Health and Welfare.— 
The responsibility of this Division, in co-operation with other divisions of the Department 
of National Health and Welfare and provincial authorities, is the production and dis- 
tribution of educational material on health. welfare, social security and civil defence, for use 
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throughout the country. This information, issued in the English and French languages, 
includes books, pamphlets, periodicals, posters, exhibits, displays, radio dramatizations, 
press and magazine features and releases, as well as films and film-strips prepared in 
co-operation with the National Film Board. Books, pamphlets, posters and displays are 
distributed in Canada through provincial authorities. The most important periodicals 
published by the Division are Canada’s Health and Welfare (monthly), Canadian Nutrition 


Notes (monthly), Occupational Health Bulletin (monthly), Industrial Health Review (semi- 


annually) and Nutrition Bulletin (annually). 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation.—Television and radio broadcasting are 
important mediums of information to the public along with newspapers, films and other 
means of communication. Broadcasting in Canada combines, in one national system, 
publicly owned stations and privately owned local community stations, many of which 
are affiliated with the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation’s networks. 


Since its establishment in 1936 the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation has become — 


one of the most effective channels through which information, official and unofficial, is 
broadcast to the people of Canada. Radio is relatively more important in Canada than 
in most countries because of the widely distributed population and the number of sparsely 
peopled areas, and the CBC has gradually bridged the gaps with high-powered trans- 
mitters designed to serve rural as well as urban areas. The CBC has also pioneered in 
the development of low-powered repeater stations attached to the network lines, which 


serve areas unable, because of topographical conditions, to receive an adequate signal © 


from any existing station. 


News broadcasts and information programs occupy a considerable proportion of 
national and regional network time. All CBC schedules include news, music, drama, 
informative talks, children’s programs, school broadcasts, public service broadcasts, 
sports, women’s activities, etc. There is a very wide range of radio and television fare, 
since the CBC not only produces its own programs in the various production centres 
across Canada but brings in selected programs from the networks of the United States, 
the British Broadcasting Corporation and other national radio and television systems, 
The CBC maintains a bureau at London, England, and at United Nations Headquarters 


in New York, and is credited with having done more to inform listeners of United Nations — 


activities than any other broadcasting system. 


Through the International Service operated by the CBC on behalf of the Canadian _ 


Government, programs are broadcast over shortwave in 16 languages: English, French, 


German, Dutch, Danish, Norwegian, Swedish, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Czech, — 


Slovak, Russian, Ukrainian, Polish and Hungarian. The CBC International Service 
broadcasts information abroad on life and economic conditions in Canada as part of the 


general information plan for promoting a better understanding of Canada in other countries. — 


In addition to this regular shortwave program service, the International Service provides 


special programs for transmission by broadcasting systems in other countries by means 


of shortwave relays or recordings on tape or disc. A library of musical and spoken-word 
programs is made available to foreign broadcasting systems through processed trans- 
criptions for wide distribution. 


National Film Board.—The National Film Board produces films, film-strips and 


still photographs on a great variety of subjects. In keeping with its terms of reference, 
the Board’s products are both informative and interpretative, and are widely distributed 
throughout the world through theatrical and television media and non-theatrical channels. 


In Canada, films are seen non-theatrically by the public by means of a distribution 


network of more than 600 film libraries and voluntary organizations which provide local — 


facilities for community use of films placed in circulation through sales and loans. The 
Board maintains a preview library of 5,000 prints from many sources; libraries are also 


maintained containing films on such subjects as health, medicine, sociology and industry — 


for the use of government departments and special-interest groups. 


a eee we 
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Non-theatrically abroad, the National Film Board provides films and assistance to 
libraries operated by the Department of External Affairs in 54 Missions, to nine libraries 
operated in trade posts by the Department of Trade and Commerce, and to diplomatic 
Missions for use by commercial counsellors. In conjunction with the Canadian Govern- 
ment Travel Bureau, the Board carries out a travel film program to encourage travel in 
Canada by United States residents by arranging film distribution through 493 outlets 
in that country and by providing a special library of travel films for television use. Ex- 
change and loan agreements are made with governmental and other organizations in many 
countries in order to obtain or extend distribution wherever possible. National Film 
Beard offices abroad are located in New York and Chicago in the United States, New 
Delhi in India, and London, England. 


The Board’s library of approximately 100,000 still photographs serves government 
departments, commercial photographers, newspapers, periodicals and many other organ- 
izations in Canada and abroad. 


Section 2.—Directory of Sources of Official Information 
(Federal and Provincial) 


To make the best use of the Directory of Sources of Government Official Information, 
it is necessary that the reader understand the broad differences in function between federal 
and provincial departments and their separate fields of work. 


Certain fields of effort, such as trade and commerce, customs and excise, currency 
and banking, navigation, transportation, radio, census of population and national defence 
are constitutionally federal affairs and in such fields the respective Departments at Ottawa 
are the proper sources with which to communicate. Other fields of effort such as the 
administration of lands and natural resources, education, roads and highways, and health 
and hospitals are the responsibility of the provinces but certain Federal Departments 
are also concerned with specific aspects of these subjects and, as is the case of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, in the co-ordination and presentation of the material for Canada 
as a whole. 


As a general guide to the public, it may be pointed out that questions relating to the 
actual development and administration of resources should be forwarded to the particular 
provinces concerned. The Government of Canada, while not administering the resources 
within provincial boundaries, co-operates closely with the provinces and is in a position 
to furnish material for Canada, especially production data on a national basis, marketing 
data on international, national and provincial bases, research work and experimental 
station data on a national basis, and also on a provincial basis from Federal Government 


_ stations located within particular provinces. In agriculture, for instance, data on the 


breeding of livestock and the improvement of strains, on agricultural marketing and on 
crop yields are cases in point; in forestry, questions of forest research, forest fire protection 
and reforestation offer good examples. Inquiries directed to federal sources for information 
not of a statistical nature should as a general rule be sent to the individual Departments 
listed in the Directory; inquiries for information of a statistical nature should be addressed 
to the Information Services Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 


Sale of Official Publications—Under the provisions of the Public Printing and Sta- 
tionery Act, the Queen’s Printer and Controller of Stationery, Ottawa, has charge of the 
sale of all official publications of Parliament and the Government of Canada that are 
issued to the public, as well as of the free distribution of all public documents and papers 
to persons and institutions (libraries) entitled by statutory provisions to receive them. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics acts as the agent of the Queen’s Printer with respect 


_ to the sale of DBS publications and issues an annual catalogue entitled Current Publications. 


The regulations relating to the distribution and sale of government publications made 
in accordance with the provisions of Sect. 7 of the Public Printing and Stationery Act 
and Sect. 7 (e) of the Financial Administration Act were brought up to date and approved 
by Treasury Board on Mar. 31, 1955. 
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In compliance with these regulations, the Queen’s Printer and Controller of Stationery 
issues the Daily Checklist of Government Publications which records for the information of 
the public service, libraries, etc., all Federal Government publications immediately upon 
release. Those authorized by law or regulation to receive free copies of government 
publications receive the Daily Checklist without charge; others desiring the service may 
purchase an annual subscription to be forwarded daily or in weekly batches as requested. 


The Queen’s Printer and Controller of Stationery also issues the Monthly Catalogue 
of Canadian Government Publications, a comprehensive listing of all official publications, 
public documents and papers not of a confidential nature published at government expense, 
an Annual Catalogue (in January) listing all publications issued during the previous year, 
as well as sectional catalogues and selected titles bulletins advertising new government 
publications. 


Most provincial government publications may be obtained from the Queen’s Printer 
of the province concerned. Inquiries should be addressed to the provincial capital 
cities .— ; 


ING WLOUNG LADO: cen soe as St. John’s OnvariGe ccs soe, Se Toronto 
Prince Edward Island....Charlottetown Manitobaic. eo. ors os eee Winnipeg 
NOVarsCOblacse «cas 5ceee Halifax Saskatchewan ...cs.) can orate Regina 
New Brunswick.......... Fredericton Alberta 2 3.3.7 vee enn acene Edmonton 
CuiebeG so ea mae Quebec British Columbia........ fates Victoria 


Inquiries about the Yukon and Northwest Territories should be addressed to the 
Northern Administration Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, 
Ottawa. 


(Detailed Directory of Sources of Official Information follows, pp. 1183-1213.) 
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Nors.—In the ‘‘Federal Data’’ column, the major source of information on each subject is given first; other 
sources follow in alphabetical order, with the exception of the National Film Board and the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics which appear at the end of each listing with which they are concerned, except where they are the major 


source. 


Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Agriculture 
Information Division 
Dept. of External Affairs 
Information Division (general re- 
quests originating in all countries 
” outside Canada) 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Information and Educational Ser- 
vice 
Dept. of Mines and Technical Surveys 
Editorial and Information Division 
Mineral Resources Division 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Information Services 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 
Editorial and Information Division 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Trade Publicity Branch 
National Film Board (films, film- 
strips, photographs on all sub- 
jects) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Agriculture 
Information Division 

Canadian Farm Loan Board (mort- 
gage loans) 

Central Mortgage and MHousing 
Corporation (mortgage loans for 
new farm houses) 

Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 

Information Division 

Dept. of Finance (farm improvement 
loans) 

Dept. of Labour (farm workers) 

Dept. of Northern Affairs and Na- 
tional Resources (Yukon and 
N.W.T.) 

Dept. of Trade and Commerce 

Agricultural and Fisheries Branch 

Dept. of Veterans Affairs (veterans) 

National Film Board 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 
Editorial and Information Branch 
Northern Administration Branch 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Information Division (Indians) 
Dept. of Mines and_ Technical 
Surveys 
Editorial and Information Division 
Dominion Observatories Branch 
Geological Survey of Canada 
Surveys and Mapping Branch 
Geographical Branch 
Dept. of National Defence 
Director of Public Relations 
Defence Research Board 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
(health services) 
Dept. of Public Works 
Northern Construction Division 
Dept. of Transport (airports, weather 
stations, navigation) 
Fisheries Research Board of Canada 
National Research Council 
Division of Building Research 
(permafrost, buildings in the 
North, snow and ice) 


National Film Board 


Subject Sources for Provincial Data 


For broad general information in 
regard to particular provinces appli- 
cation should be made to: Nfld., 
Dept. of Provincial Affairs; P.E.I., 
Tourist and Information Bureau; 
N.S., Dept. of Provincial Secretary; 
N.B., Dept. of Industry and Develop- 
ment or Dept. of Provincial Secretary- 
Treasurer or N.B. Travel Bureau; 
Que., Dept. of Trade and Commerce, 
Bureau of Statistics; Ont., Dept. of 
Economics, Statistics Branch, or 
Dept. of Travel and Publicity; 
Man., Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce or Dept. of Provincial Secre- 
tary; Sask., Dept. of Travel and 
Information, or Executive Council, 
Industrial Development Office, or 
Economic Advisory and Planning 
Board; Alta., Publicity Bureau, 
Dept. of Economic Affairs; B.C., 
Dept. of Industrial Development, 
Trade, and Commerce, Bureau 
of Economics and Statistics. 


BROAD GENERAL 


ORMATION 


Nfid.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 
P.E.I., N.S., N.B., Sask.: 
of Agriculture 
Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Infor- 
mation and Research Branch 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Farm 
Economics and Statistics Branch 
and Information Branch 
Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture and Im- 
migration, Publications Branch 
and Extension Service 
Alta.:—Dept. of Agriculture 
B.C.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Dept. 
of Industrial Development, 
Trade, and Commerce, Bureau 
of Economics and Statistics 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (sum- 
maries of provincial data) 


Depts. 


AGRICULTURE 


General and 
Farming 


of 


Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 
Northern Administration Dis- 
trict 


ARCTIC 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Mines and Technical Sur- 
veys 
Dominion Astrophysical Observ- 
atory, Victoria, 
Dominion Observatory, 
Ont. 
National Research Council 
Radio and Electrical Engineering 
Division (radio astronomy) 


Ottawa, 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 
(research studies, sale of radio- 
isotopes) 

Atomic Energy Control Board 
(policy, regulations) 

Dept. of Mines 
Surveys 

Geological Survey 
Mines Branch 
Eldorado Mining 


Limited 


of Canada 


and Refining 


Dept. of Transport 
Civil Aviation Branch (civil avia- 
tion control; airmen and aircraft 
licensing; provision of airports 
and air navigation facilities) 
Economics Policy Branch 
Dept. of Defence Production 
Aircraft Branch 
Dept. of Mines 
Surveys 
Legal Surveys and Aeronautical 
Charts Division 
Dept. of National Defence 
Directorate of Public Relations 
(RCAF) 
Dept. of National 
Welfare 
Civil Aviation Medicine Division 
National Research Council 
National Aeronautical Establish- 
ment 
Trans-Canada Air Lines 
National Film Board 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


and Technical 


Health 


and 


Bank of Canada 
Industrial Development Bank 

Dept. of Finance 

Dept. of Insurance (for trust and 
loan business; administers also 
the Small Loans Act) 

Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration 

Post Office Department, 
Branch 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Savings 


Dept. of Justice 
Superintendent of Bankruptcy 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


| 
and = 


SOURCES 


OF OFFICIAL 


Subject 


ASTRONOMY | 
ATOMIC | 
ENERGY | 


BANKING 
Trust and Loan 
Companies 


INFORMATION 


Sources for Provincial Data 


Que.:—Office of Provincial 
retary 
Quebec Society of Astronomy : 
Sask.:—University of Saskatchewan 
Saskatoon 
Alta.:—University of Alberta, Ed- © 


monton 


Sec- 


Sask. :—University of Saskatchewan, 
Saskatoon ; 
Alta.:—Alberta Research Council, 
University of Alberta Campus, 

_ Edmonton 


ue.:—Quebec Government Air Ser- 

vices 

Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 
Air Service 

Man.:—Manitoba Government Air 
Services 

Sask.:—Saskatchewan Government 
Airways 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Finance 
Supreme Court Registry of Deeds 
P.E.I., N.S.:—Dept. of Provincial 
Secretary 
N.B.:—Dept. of Provincial Secre-— 
tary- Treasurer 
Que.:—Dept. of Finance, Insurance 
Branch 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Province of Ontario Savings 
ce 
Attorney-General 
Dept. of Insurance 
Man.:—Dept. of Provincial 
retary 
Manitoba Development Fund 
Sask.:—Provincial Secretary, Regis- 
trar of Securities 
Dept. of Co-operation and Co- 
operative Development, Credit 
nion Services 
Alta.s—Government of Alberta 
Treasury Branches 
B.C.:—Dept. of Finance, Inspector 
of Trust Companies 


Sec- 


Sec- 


Man.:—Dept. 
retary 
Sask. :—Provincial Secretary 


of Provincial 
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Sources for Federal Data 


National Library (information re 
books in libraries of federal 
departments and other Canadian 
libraries; information on current 
Canadian publications) 

Department of Public Printing and 
Stationery (information re 

prices, availability or otherwise, 
of all publications not confi- 
dential in nature, issued by 
Parliament and the _ various 
departments and agencies of the 
Government of Canada) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Information Services Division (for 
statistical publications) 


Dept. of National Health and ae 


Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources (Yukon and 


N.W.T.) 


Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation (NHA financing, 
house designs, apartment build 
ing standards) 

Canadian Farm Loan Board 

Canadian Government Specifications 


oar 
Canadian Standards Association 
Dept. of Defence Production 
ees Construction (1951) Lim- 
ite 
Dept. of Finance (Farm Improvement 
Loans Act) 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Hospital Design Division 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 
National Parks Branch 
Northern Administration Branch 
Northern Canada Power Commis- 


sion 
Dept. of Public Works 
Building Construction Branch 
Chief Architect and Information 
Services 
Dept. of Transport 
Air Services Construction Branch 
(airport terminal buildings, etc.) 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs (Soldier 
Settlement and Veterans’ Land 
Act) 
National Research Council 
Division of Building Research (con- 
struction materials, building 
codes and practice, soil and snow 
mechanics, housing standards) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
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Subject Sources for Provincial Data 


( Nfld. :—Dept. of Education 
Public Libraries Board 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Education 
Superintendent of Libraries and 
Director of Adult Education 

N.S.:—Dept. of Education 

N.B., Man.:—Dept. of Education 
Provincial Librarian 

Que. :—Office of Provincial Secretary 
Provincial Archives 
Provincial Library 

Ont.:—Dept. of Education 
Director of Public Library Service 

Sask.:—Provincial Library 
Legislative Library 

Alta.:—Dept. of Economic Affairs 
Library Board 
Provincial Library and Archives 

B.C.:—Dept. of Education 
Provincial Library and Archives 
Public Library Commission. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
BOOKS 


BIRTHS 


See “Vital Statistics’ ’ 


Sources same as for “Old Age 
Assistance’ excepting: 
P.E.I.:—Director of Blind Persons 
Allowances 


ee: Blind Persons Allowances 


BLINDNESS 
ALLOWANCES 


Board 


BROADCASTING 


See “Radio” 


Nfid., N.B.:—Dept. of Public Works 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 
N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 
Que. :—Farm Credit Bureau, Family 
Housing Division 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce, 
Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Dept. of Labour, Factory 
Inspection Branch 
Dept. of Planning and Develop- 
ment, Community Planning 
Branch 
Man., Sask.:—Dept. of Labour 
Alta.:—Dept. of Industries and 
Labour, Provincial Bureau of 
Statistics 
B.C.:—Dept. of Finance, Housing 
Commissioner 
Dept. of Labour, Factory Inspec- 
tion Branc 
Dept. of Industrial Development, 
Trade, and Commerce, Bureau of 
Economics and Statistics 


BUILDING 


CONSTRUCTION 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject Sources for Provincial Data 


Dept. of Transport 
Marine Services (secondary canals) 
St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 
(St. Lawrence—Great Lakes 
canals) CANALS 
National Research Council 
Division of Mechanical Engineer- i 
ing ! 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Commodities Branch CHEMICALS 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration CITIZENSHIP 


Information Division See also 
“Population” 


National Film Board 


CIVIL AVIATION 


See ‘‘Aviation”’ 


N.S.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
N.B., Alta.: 
Que.+-Dept. of Social Welk 
ue.: ept. of Social Welfare 
Renee Ont.:—Dept. of Planning and 
Development, Civil 
ranch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Social Welfare, 
Director of Civil Defence 
B.C.:—Dept. of Provincial Sec- 
retary, Provincial Co-ordinator 


Depts. of Municipal 


Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Civil Defence Division Deféhes 


Nfid.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 
P.E.I., Man. :—Office of the Premier 


Dept. of Transport 
Meteorological Branch, Toronto 
National Research Council 
Division of Building Research, 
(Climatological Atlas of Canada, 
National Building Code) 


Que.: Depts of Peada and Forests, 4 
eteorological Bureau 
CLIMATE Dept. of Trade and Commerce, 
Bureau of Statistics 
B.C. :—Dept. of Agriculture 


N.S., Que., Ont., B.C.: 
N.B.i— Dept: of Lands and Nien 
-B.:—Dept. o nds an in 
COAL Man. :—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Mines Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Mineral Resources 
Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Minerals 


Depts. of 
veys 


Geological Survey of Canada 
Mines Branch 
Mineral Resources Division 
Dominion Coal Board 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Mines and Technical ; 


< 


Research 
Restrictive Trade Practices Com- 
mission 


COMBINES 


HET le 


IE Se OR EE 


Dept. of Justice 
Director of Investigation and 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Transport 
Telecommunications Branch— 

radio communications; aviation 
radio and marine radio; Govern- 
ment telegraph and_ telephone 
services (telegraph and telephone 
services in remote areas) 

Board of Transport Commissioners 
(regulation of certain telegraph 
re. telephone companies) 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 


(network broadcasting, televi- 
vision, and international short- 
wave service) 
Canadian Overseas Telecommunica- 
tion Corporation 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 
Northern Administration Branch 
(wireless communication in the 
Yukon and N.W.T.) 
National Parks Branch (telephones 
in National Parks) 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Transportation and Trade Services 
Division 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation 
Dept. of National Health and 
Welfare (social welfare and 
recreation) 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 
Northern Administration Branch 
National Capital Commission 
Information Division (general in- 
formation on the Plan for the 
National Capital of Canada) 
National Film Board 


64973-1—753 


Subject 


COM- 
MUNICATIONS 
For Post Office 


and Mail 
see ‘Post Office” 


COMMUNITY 


PLANNING 


Sources for Provincial Data 


Nfid.:—Dept. of Economic Develop- 
ment 

P.E.I.:—Tourist and Information 
Bureau 


N.S.:—Board of Commissioners of 
Public Utilities 

N.B.:—Travel Bureau 

Que.:—Dept. of Transportation and 
Communications 

Ont.:—Municipal Board and Dept. 
of Economics, Statistics Branch 

Man.:—Manitoba Telephone System 

Sask.:—Dept. of Telephones 

Saskatchewan Government Tele- 


phones 
Alta.:—Alberta Government Tele- 


phones 
B.C.:—Dept. of Railways 
RCMP Provincial Headquarters 


Nfid.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs 
and Supply 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 
Dept. of Education, Physical 
Fitness Division 
N.S.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs 
Dept. of Education, Physical 
Fitness Division 
N.B.:—Dept. of Education, Physical 
Education and _ Recreational 
Branch 
Dept. of Municipal Affairs 
Que.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs 
Ont.:—Dept. of Planning and De- 
velopment, Community Planning 
Branch 
Dept. of Education, Community 
Programs Branch 
Man.:—Depts. of Municipal Com- 
missioner and Mines and Natural 
Resources, Surveys Branch 
Dept. of Health and _ Public 
Welfare, Physical Fitness and 
Recreation Division 
Sask.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs, 
Community Planning Branch 
Executive Council, Economic Ad- 
visory and Planning Board 
Center for Community Studies, 
University of Saskatchewan, 
Saskatoon 
Alta.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs, 
Town and Rural Planning 
Branch 
B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 
Dept. of Municipal Affairs, Reg- 
ional Planning Division 
Dept. of Education, Community 
Programs Branch 
Lower Mainland Regional Plan- 
ning Board 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject Sources for Provincial Data 


Nfid.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- — 
sources ? 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and — 
Natural Resources “@ 

N.S., Alta.:—Depts. of Lands and 4 


Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 
National Parks Branch, Canadian 


plaice ones N.B fale t. of Lands and Mi 
Northern Administration Branch -B.: pt. Ines 


| é 

Que.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests | 

D Fey Branch Dept. of Game and Fisheries 

ra ° Sa aivici Dept. of Hydraulic Resources 

Ee palate contd Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests — 
Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Ad- CONSERVATION Dept. .ofj Hlenning S100 aia , 
ministration ae : 

Maritime Marshlands Rehabilita- Ontano, oc College, : 
tion Administration Man.: 5 

Dept. of Fisheries Rescucees 


Information and Educational Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 


Service D : : 
3 Z sate ept. of Agriculture, Conservation 
National Capital Commission and. Development Branch s 


National Film Board B.C.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Dept. of Recreation and Conserva- — 
tion 


Dept. of Mines and Natural ~ 


Privy Council Office 

Dept. of Secretary of State 
Dept. of Justice 

Public Archives 


All Provinces except B.C.:—Depts. 


CONSTITUTION Oe of Attorney General 


Provincial Secretary 


ll il 


CONSUMER 
PRICE INDEX 
See also 
“Cost of Living” 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Agriculture | 


Nfid.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- © 
sources 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Agriculture os 
N.S.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
N.B.:—Dept. of Agriculture : 
Que. :—Dept. of Agriculture 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce, j 
Bureau of Statistics _ 


CO-OPERATIVES Ont.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Mark- 5 


4 F ‘ ets Branch 
(including Credit Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
Unions) 


Economics Division 
Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation (mortgage-lending 
activities) 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Information and Educational Ser- 
vice 
Dept. of Insurance 
Dept. of Secretary of State 
Companies Division 


— 


Dept. of Insurance 
Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Immigration, Co-operative Ser-— 
vices Branch 
fake Dept. of Co-operation and 


Co-operative Development . 
Alta.:—Dept. of Industries and 
abour 
B.C.:—Attorney-General’s Dept., 
Registrar of Companies 


( Nfld.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs 
and Supply 
Sask.:—Dept. of Labour | ; 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics Pit eae of | ing ang 
(wholesale and retail prices and} | COST OFLIVING | {  §abour. Provincial Bureau 
consumer price index) B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 


ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject 


Canada Council 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigra- 
tion 
Information Boe (Indians and 
immigrants 
Dept. of Neda Health and Welfare 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and Na- 
tional Resources 
National Parks Branch 
National Museum of Canada 
Northern Administration Branch 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Commodities Branch 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs (veterans 


only) 

National Gallery of Canada (films, 
reference library) 

Public Archives 

National Film Board 


CREATIVE ARTS 
AND 
HANDICRAFTS 


CRIME AND 
DELINQUENCY 


Research and Statistics Division 
National Film Board 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
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Sources for Provincial Data 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Education 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Provincial Sec- 
retary, Tourist and Information 
Branch 
Dept. of Education, Physical 
Fitness Division 
N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry, 
Handicrafts Division 
Nova Scotia College of Art 
Dept. of Education, Physical 
Fitness Division 
N.B.:—Dept. of Industry and De- 
velopment, Handicraft Division 
The New Brunswick Museum 
Dept. of Education, Physical 
Education and Recreation 
Branch 
Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture (rural 
handicrafts) 
Office of Provincial Secretary 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Ont.:—Royal Ontario Museum 
Dept. of Education, Community 
Programs Branch 
Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Immigration (handicrafts) 
Dept. of Health and Public 
Welfare, Physical Fitness and 
Recreation Division 
Sask.:—Dept. of Education, Adult 
Education Division and Fitness 
and Recreation Division 
Saskatchewan Arts Board 
Alta.:—Dept. of Economic Affairs 
(cultural activities) 
B.C.:—Provincial Museum (Indian 
handicrafts) 
Dept. of Education, Community 
Programs Branch 
Dept. of Industrial Development, 
Trade,{and Commerce 


All Provinces:—Depts. of Attorney 
General 


Additional:—Nfld., N.S., Alta.:— 


Depts. of Public Welfare 
P.E.I., B.C.:—Depts of Health 
and Welfare 
Que.:—Dept. of Social Welfare 
Dept. of Youth 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce, 
Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Dept. of Reform Insti- 


Man.:—Dept. of Health and 


Public Welfare 
Sask.:—Dept. of Social Welfare 


For information with regard to in- 


dividual Crown corporations apply as 
follows:— 
Nfld. :—Dept. 
velopment 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 
N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 
Ont. :—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
Man.:—Treasury Dept. 


See pp. 104-111 of this volume for a of Economic De- 


list of Crown corporations giving the 
functions of each and the Cabinet 
Minister through which each reports 
to Parliament. 


CROWN 
CORPORATIONS 


Bank of Canada 
Dept. of Finance 


Dept. of Justice 

Clemency Branch 

The Penitentiary Commission 
National Parole Board 

Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Royal Canadian Mint \ 


CURRENCY 
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Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- ¥ 
sources 
P.E.I., N.S.:—Depts. of Agriculture 
N.B., Ont., Alta., B.C.:—Depts. — 
D Pheri of Agriculture, Dairy Branches 
ept. of Agriculture (also Milk Industry Board of 


Animal Research Institute 5 
Dascvi Lechnolosya Resemen alee pee and Milk Control Board for 


stitute : 
Dairy Products Division DAIRYING Hee 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Agriculture and Fisheries Branch 
National Film Board 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


) 

Dept. of Agriculture, Dairy 

Commission 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce, © 

Bureau of Statistics 

Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Immigration, Milk Control 
Board, Dairy Branch 

Sask. :—Dept. of Agriculture, Animal 
Industry Branc 


Milk Control Board 


DEATHS 
See “Vital Statistics’ ’ 


tion 
Directorate of Public Relations 
Army) 
Directorate of Public Relations 
(RCAF) 
Defence Research Board 
Dept. of Defence Production 
Canadian Commercial Corporation 
Defence Construction (1951) Lim- 
ited 
Canadian Arsenals Limited 
Dept. of External Affairs (NATO) 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Civil Defence Division 


DEFENCE 
See also 
“Civil Defence”’ 


Dept. of National Defence 
Director of Public Relations 
Directorate of Naval Informa- 


DEFENCE 
PRODUCTION 


Dept. of Defence Production 


P.E.I., N.B.:—Director of Dis- 
abled Persons Allowances P 
N.S.:—Director of Old Age Assist-— 
ance 


Que.: 
Commission 
DISABLED Ont.:—Dept. of Public Welfare, 
PERSONS “ veer a oes 
an.;— Ihe ge ssistance 
ALLOWANCES and Bind Persons’ Allowances 
oar ; 
Sask.:—Dept. of Social Welfare and 
Rehabilitation, Director of Public 
Assistance 
Alta.:—The Pensions Board 
B.C.:—The Disabled Persons Al- 


lowances Board 


Quebec Social Allowances 


Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs (war 
disabled veterans) 


Nfld.:—The Old Age Assistance 
Board F 
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Bank of Canada 
Central Mortgage 
Corporation 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Economics Division 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
anadian Citizenship Branch 
Dept. of Defence Production 
Economics and Statistics Branch 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Dept. of Labour 
- Economics and Research Branch 
Legislation Branch 
Dept. of Mines and Technical 
Surveys 
ineral Resources Division 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Research and Statistics Division 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources (forest and 
water resources and _ resources 
of Yukon and Northwest Ter- 
ritories) 
Administration Services 
Forestry Branch 
Northern Administration Branch 
Water Resources Branch 
Dept. of Public Works 
Economic Studies Branch 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Economics Branch 
Dept. of Transport 
Economics Policy Branch 
Fisheries Research Board 
Public Archives (early data) 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


and Housing 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Canada Council 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
(school broadcasts) 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Information Services (Indians) 
Dept. of Finance (university grants) 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Information and Educational Ser- 
vice 
Dept. of Labour 
Canadian Vocational Training 
Branch 


Dept. of National Health and Wel- 


are 

Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 

Northern Administration Branch 

(N.W.T.) 

Dept. of Veterans Affairs (veterans 
and children of war dead) 

National Gallery of Canada (school 
broadcasts, lectures on art) 


Chief Electoral Office 


Subject 


ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL 


RESEARCH 


EDUCATION 


See also 
“Motion Pictures”’ 


and ‘Photographic 
Material”’ 


ELECTIONS 


$e 


Sources for Provincial Data 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Economic De- 
velopment 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 


Natural Resources 
N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 


Nova Scotia Research Founda- 


tion 
N.B.:—Dept. of Industry and De- 
velopment 
Que.:—Dept. of Trade and Com- 
_ merce, Economic Research 
Pe Bureau, Bureau of Statistics, 
“'S Industrial Commission Branch 


Ont.:—Dept. of Economics, Sta- 
tistics Branch 
Man.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce 
Sask.:—Executive Council, Eco- 
nomic Advisory and Planning 
Board, Industrial Development 
Office 
Government Finance Office 
Dept. of Co-operation and Co- 
operative Development, Re- 
search and Statistical Division 
Centre for Community Studies, 
University of Saskatchewan, 
Saskatoon 
Alta.:—Dept. of Economic Affairs, 
Director of Industrial Develop- 
ment and Economic Research 
B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 


All Provinces:—Depts. of Education 
(technical, visual, audio and all 
other phases of education) 


Nfid.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 

P.E.I., N.S.:—Depts. of Provincial 
Secretary 

N.B.:—Dept. of Provincial Secre- 
tary-Treasurer 

Que.:—Chief Returning-Officer 

Ont.:—Attorney-General’s Dept., 
Chief Election Officer 

Man., B.C.:—Chief Electoral 
Officers 

Sask., Alta.:—Clerks of the Execu- 
tive Councils 
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Dept. of Northern Affairs 
National Resources 
Water Resources Branch 
Northern Canada Power Com- 
mission 

Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Energy Studies Branch 

National Research Council 


and 


Radio and Electrical Engineering 


Division 
National Film Board 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Labour 
Economics and Research Branch 
Civil Service Commission (oppor- 
tunities for, and conditions of, 
employment in the Federal Civil 
Service) 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Information Division (immigrants) 
National Employment Service 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 
Northern Administration Branch 


(education, welfare, handicrafts, 


livelihood) 
National Museum of Canada 
(historical and archeological 


information, handicrafts) 
Canadian Wildlife Service (wild- 
life in Canada’s North) 
Dept. of National Health and Wel- 
fare (health and hospital services) 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
(field duties) 


Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Canadian Government Exhibition 
Commission 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Information Division 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Information and Educational 
Service 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and Na- 
tional Resources 
Editorial and Information Division 
Canadian Government Travel 
Bureau (sportsmen’s shows) 
National Capital Commission 
Plan for the National Capital of 
Canada (exhibits and informa- 
tion) 
Industrial Design Centre 
National Gallery of Canada (paint- 
ings, etc.) 
National Film Board (films, photo- 
graphs) 
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Nfid.:—Dept. of Economic Develop- 
ment, Power Commission 
P.E.1I.:—Public Utility Commission 
N.S., Alta.:—Power Commissions 
N.B.:—New Brunswick Electric 
Power Commission 
Que. :—Hydro-Electric Commission 
Dept. of Hydraulic Resources 
Dept. of Agriculture, Rural Elec- 
trification Bureau 
Ont.:—The Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario 
Man.:—Manitoba Hydro Electric 


oard 
Dept. of Public Utilities 
Sask.:—Saskatchewan Power Cor- 
poration 
B.C.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
British Columbia Power Com- 
mission 
Dept. of Industrial Development, 
Trade, and Commerce, Bureau 
of Economics and Statistics 


ELECTRIC 


POWER 


of Agri- 
culture (farm labour) 
Additional:—Nfid., N.S., Man., 
Sask.:—Depts. of Labour 
Que.:—Dept. of Labour, Provincial 
Employment Bureau 
Ont.:—Dept. of Labour 
Dept. of Economics, Statistics 
ranch 
Dept. of 
Labour 
B.C.:—Dept. of Labour 
Dept. of Industrial Development, 
Trade, and Commerce, Bureau 
of Economics and Statistics 


Industries and 


“ Provinces:—Depts. 
EMPLOYMENT 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Public Welfare, 
Division of Northern Labrador 
Affairs 


ESKIMOS | 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 
N.S., N.B.:—Dept. of Agriculture 
Que. :—Dept. of Agriculture 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Office of Provincial Secretary 
Ont.:—Most Ontario Departments 
organize exhibitions 
Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Immigration, Extension Service 
Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce 
Sask.:—Dept. of Agriculture 
Dept. of Travel and Information 
Alta.:—Dept. of Economic Affairs 
Dept. of Agriculture 
-C.:—Dept. of Agriculture 
Dept. of Industrial Development, 
Trade, and Commerce 


EXHIBITIONS 


4 
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veys 
Explosives Division 
Mines Branch 
(Explosives Laboratory) 


Dept. of Mines and Technical Sur- 
EXPLOSIVES B.C.:—Dept. of Mines 


Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
International Economic and Tech- 
nical Co-operation Division 
(Colombo Plan) 
National Film Board 


EXTERNAL 
AFFAIRS 


Dept. of External Affairs 
-Information Division 


Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration | FAMILY 


(assistance to families entering ALLOWANCES 


Canada not yet eligible for 
family allowances) 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 


Apapee® 


sources 
P.E.I., N.S., N.B.:—Depts. of 
Dept. of Agriculture Agriculture 
Research Branch Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture 
Plant Products Division Dept. of Trade and Commerce, 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce FIELD CROPS Bureau of Statistics 
Agriculture and Fisheries Branch Ont., Alta., B.C.:—Depts. of Agri- 
National Film Board culture, Field Crops Branch 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics Man. :—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Immigration 
Sask.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Plant 
Industry Branch 


Nfld., B.C.:—Depts. of Finance 
P.E.I., Sask.:—Provincial Treasurer 
N.S.:—Dept. of Provincial Treasurer 

Dept. of Finance Treasurer 

Bank of Canada oir CE ae ii ue.:—Dept. of Finance 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics See also axation Dept. of Trade and Commerce, 


Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Provincial Treasurer’s Dept. 
Man., Alta.: 

Depts. 


Provincial Treasury 


: :—Dept. of Provincial Secretary- 


All Provinces: Fire 
Marshals (for urban and rural 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and Ad cS ao NAd.: AG 
National Resources Mi Siar ve gaerrns: F 
Forestry Branch (federal interests) N.S Mie B. C.:_D = eerot leana 
National Parks Branch pant Fo, t bhai se 
Northern Administration Branch N.B. ES D i ee T An nd Mites 
Board of Transport Commissioners Qu Talry ne. ot: Vande-and Pots 
(forest-fire protection along rail- 4s vg 
way lines) 
Dept. of Public Works peat eae 
Fire Prevention Branch (fire loss PREVENTION Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 
statistics) Forest Protection Division 


National Research Council 
Division of Building Research, 
Fire Research Section 
National Film Board (films, film- 
strips, photographs, in relation 
to government prevention and 
conservation programs) 


Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources 
Dept. of Labour, Fire Commis- 
sioner 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 
Dept. of Labour, Fire Commis- 
sioner 
Dept. of Social Welfare, Civil 


Defence Branch 


Forest Protection Service 
FIRE | Dept. of Public Works, Fire Com- 


a 
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Nfid.:—Dept. of Fisheries and 
Co-operatives 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 


Dept. of Fisheries N.S. eAeeR of Trade and Industry; 

} i . isheries 1vision I 
pefommation and Educational N:B.i— Dept. of Tedustry and Dai 
Fisheries Research Board of velopment, Fisheries Branch r ; 

Canaan Que. :—Dept. of Game and Fisheries 


Depts of Pranes Dept. of Trade and Commerce, 
Fisherman’s Improvement Loans Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Trade and Commerce FISHERIES i) ee aa Chane? oe) Oia 
Agriculture and Fisheries Branch Man. 7 Dept. of Minesand Natuen 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs (veterans Rissorces Game aad Fishecae 
settled as commercial fishermen) bea. 
Unemployment Insurance Commis- Sask. :—Dept. of Natural Resources 
sion (unemployment insurance Fis ered’ Brak 2 
for fishermen 


Neon ila Bestd Sigs Spe Fish Marketing 
Alta.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 


Fish and Game Branch 
B.C.:—Dept. of Recreation and 
Conservation 


FOOD 
AND DRUGS 
See “Standards” 
and “Nutrition” 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
See 


“External Affairs’ 


FOREIGN 
Bank of Canada EXCHANGE 


(Nad. :—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 


Natural Resources 


Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 
Forestry Branch (federal interests) 


orl of ey ucite a7 FOREST 2a Que., ee Anes — 
orest Biology WUivision epts. o ands an orests 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce RESOURCES N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 


Commodities Branch Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
National Film Board Resources, Forestry Branch 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 

Forestry Branch 


FRUIT 


See “Horticulture” 


FUEL 
See “‘Coal’’, “Oil 
and Natural Gas’, 
“Forest Resources” 


(. 
- 


t 


ie 
4 
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Dept. of Agriculture 
esearch Branch (fur production) 
Production and Marketing Branch 
(fur grading) 
Dept. of Pads and Commerce 
Agriculture and Fisheries Branch 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Mines 


Surveys 


and Technical 
Geographical Branch 
Canadian Board on Geographical 
Names 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Soils Research Institute 


Dept. of Fisheries 
Fisheries Research Board of 
Canada (oceanography) 
Public Archives 


National Film Board 


Dept. of Mines and _ Technical 
Surveys 
Geological Survey of Canada 


Dept. of the Secretary of State 
(federal-provincial channel of 
communication) 

Chief Electoral Office (Electoral Act 
and voters lists) 

Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 

Information Division 

Dept. of Northern Affairs and Na- 
tional Resources (Yukon and 
N.W.T.) 

Dept. of Public Printing and Sta- 
tionery (distribution and sale of 
statutory orders and regulations) 

Privy Council Office (appointments, 
orders in council, statutory 
orders and regulations) 

Public Archives (early official records) 


Dept. of National Health and 
Welfare 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and 


National Resources (N.W.T.) 
National Film Board 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Ss ee YS cee-r-— 
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Nfld. :—Dept. 
sources 
Dept. of Economic Development 
P.E.I., N.B., Alta., B.C.:—Depts. 
of Agriculture 
N.S., Ont.:—Depts. of Lands and 
Forests 
Que. :—Dept. of Agriculture 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce, 
Bureau of Statistics 
Man:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Game and Fisheries 
ranch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Saskatchewan Fur Marketing 
Service 


Nfid.:—Dept. 
sources 
P.E.1I.:—Travel Bureau 
N.S.:—Dept. of Mines 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 


Que.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 

Dene of ny ae: and Commerce 

ept. o ines 

GEOGRAPHY Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 

Lands and Surveys Division 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources 

GEOLOGY 


of Mines and Re- 


FUR FARMING 


See also 


“Trapping” 


of Mines and Re- 


Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Dept. of Travel and Information 
Alta., B.C.: 


Forests 


Dept. of Lands and 


Nfid.:—Dept. 
sources 

N.S., B.C.: 

N.B.: 

Que.: 
Surveys Branch 

Ont.:—Dept. of Mines, Geological 
Branch 


Man.: 


of Mines and Re- 


Depts. of Mines 
Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Dept. of Mines, Geological 


Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Mines Branch 

Sask.:—Dept. of Mineral Resources 

Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Minerals 


GOVERNMENT 
For Senate of 
Canada, House of 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 

P.E.I., N.S., Ont., Man., Sask., 
Alta., B.C.:—Depts. of Prov- 
incial Secretary 


2 of Provincial Secre- 


Commons and 
Library of 
Parliament see 
“Parliament”’ 


tary-Treasurer 


Que.: 


Office of Provincial Secretary 


Ont.:—Depts. of 


te: Dept. of Health and Wel- 


are 

N.S., Sask., Alta.: 
Public Health 

N.B.:—Dept. of Health and Social 
Services 

Man.:—Dept. of Health and Public 
Welfare 

B.C.:—Dept. of Health and Welfare 
(general) 
ept. of Provincial 
(mental hospitals) 

British Columbia Hospital Insur- 

ance Commission 


Depts. of 


HEALTH 
For Health of 


Veterans 
VW 
see ‘Veterans 
Affairs” 


Secretary 
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HIGHWAYS 


See 
“Transportation” 


Nfld. :—Legislative Library 
Memorial University 
Gosling Memorial Library 
P.E.1.:—Travel Bureau 
Public Archives N.S.:—Public Archives 
Dept. of National Defence N.B.:—Legislative Library 
Director of Public Relations Que. :—Office of Provincial Secretary 
Naval Historian Provincial Archives 


Directorate of History (Army) Provincial Library 
a fev e : ne : 
ept. o orthern airs an 
National Resources HISTORY 
National Parks Branch (historic 
sites and monuments) 


Ont. :—Legislative Library 
Dept. of Economics, Statistics 
National Museum of Canada 
Canadian War Museum 


Branch 
National Film Board 


Provincial Archivist 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Man.:—Provincial Library and Ar- 
chives 

Sask.:—Legislative Library, Ar- 
chives Division 

Alta.:—Archives, Provincial Library 

Dept. of Economic Affairs, Pub- 

licity Bureau 

B.C.:—Dept. of Education, Pro- 
vincial Librarian and Archivist 


Dept. of Mines and Re- 


Nfld.: 
sources 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Agriculture 


N.S., N.B., Alta., B.C.:—Depts. 
of Agriculture, Horticultural 
Branches 

Que.: 
ranc 


Ont.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Agricul- 
ture and Horticulture Branches 

Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Immigration 

Sask.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Plant 
Industry Branch 


Dept. of Agriculture, Fruit 


eee gnicullate 4 = - 
roduction an arketing Branc 
(grading and inspection) HORTICULTURE 
Research Branch 
Plant Research Institute 


Nfld., P.E.I., Que.: 
Health 

N.S.:—Hospital Services Planning 
Commission 

N.B., Ont.:—Hospital Services Com- 
mission 


Depts. of 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


INSURANCE 


Man.:—Hospital Services Plan 

Sask., Alta.:—Depts. of Public 
Health 

B.C.:—Dept. of Health and Welfare 


Dept. of National Health and a HOSPITAL 


BoE let vert, of Health and Wel- 

are 

N.S.:—Hospital Services Commission 

N.B.:—Dept. of Health and Social 
Services 


pee Services Commis- 


| Nfid., Que.:—Depts. of Health 


Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Dept. of National Defence 


Office of the Surgeon General | 
(Armed forces hospitals) | HOSPITALS 


sion of Ontario 
Man.:—Dept. of Health and Public 
Welfare 
Sask., Alta.:—Depts. of Public 
Health 
B.C.:—Dept. of Health and Welfare 
(general) 
ept. of Provincial Secretary 
(mental hospitals) 
British Columbia Hospital Insur- 
ance Commission 


Dept. of Veterans Affairs (veterans 
hospitals) : 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


i 
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Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation (long-term mort- 


age loans for new _ houses; 

Rational Housing Act financing; Ont.:—Dept. of Planning and De- 
t t buildi tandard 1 t, Housi Bi h 

apartmen uilding standards; velopment, Housing Branc 

house designs; mortgage lending HOUSING Sask.:—Dept. of Social Welfare, 

activities; insurance of loans) Housing Branch 


Dept. of Veterans Affairs (home 
construction assistance for vet- 


erans) 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Information Division Natural Resources 
Dept. of Labour Ont.:—Dept. of Planning and De- 
cas peace Fe Fe ; es Madea atte . 
ept. o ationa ealt an ept. o conomics, tatistics 
Welfare IMMIGRATION Branch 
Quarantine, Immigration Medical Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
and Sick Mariners Division Immigration 
National Film Board Sask.:—Dept. of Social Welfare 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics Alta.:—Dept. of Economic Affairs 


INCOME TAX 


See “Taxation” 


Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Information Division 


Dept. of Northern Affairs and Nfid.:—Dept. of Public Welfare 
National Resources (Indians in Labrador) 
Northern Administration Branch Que. :—Dept. of Fish and Game (fur 
National Museum of Canada INDIANS preserves) 
(historical and archeological B.C.:—Dept. of Labour, Provincial 
information) Advisory Committee on Indian 
Dept. of National Health and Affairs 
Welfare (health and _ hospital 
services) 


National Industrial Design Council 


National Gallery of Canada (films, ~ INDUSTRIAL 


reference library, photographic DESIGN 
library, exhibitions) 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


See 
‘‘Manufacturing”’ 


Dept. of Insurance (Dominion, 
British and foreign companies, 
Federal Civil Service insurance) 


Central Mortgage and Housing Nida —Deptaob Provincial fairs 


Corporation (insures loans made INSURANCE— PEL, NS. NB. Man., Alta., 

tees ea LIFE VFIREEIC: B.C.:—Superintendents of In- 
surance 

a a ss i abe For Que.:—Finance Dept., Insurance 
Annuities Branch oe 

Dept. of Trade and Commerce Unemployment Que Dent ofilinsuennee 
BoE Sr alerts Insurance Cor- Insurance Sask.:—Superintendent of Insur- 
Depts of Veterans Affairs see ‘‘Labour”’ cae Government Insurance 


Veterans Insurance Branch 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (sum- 
mary statistics of all types of 
insurance) 


ae ee Bie GME CR ES 
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Nfid.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 
N.S.:—Dept. of Mines 
Research Foundation 


N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines’ — 


Que.:—Dept. of Trade and Com- 
merce, Bureau of Statistics 
Dept. of Mines 
Ont.:—Dept. of Planning and De- 
velopment, Trade and Industry 
Branch 
Dept. of Economics, Statistics 
Branch 
Man.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce 
Sask.:—Dept. of Mineral Resources 
Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Minerals 
Dept. of Economic Affairs 
B.C.:—Dept. of Mines 
Dept. of Industrial Development, 
Trade, and Commerce, Bureau 
of Economics and Statistics 


Dept. of Mines and _ Technical 
Pane 
ines Branc 
Mineral Resources Division IRON AND STEEL 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Commodities Branch 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


All Provinces:—Depts. of Attorney 


Dept. of Justice 
General 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


JUSTICE 
Dept. of Labour 
Information Branch 
Labour Gazette Branch 
Government Annuities Branch 
Legislation Branch 
Economics and Research Branch 
Canada Labour Relations Board 
Canadian Vocational Training 
Branch 
Civilian Rehabilitation Branch 
Industrial Relations Branch (con- 
ciliation of labour disputes, 
payment of fair wages on 
government contracts, promo- 
tion of labour-management co- 
operation, fair employment prac- 
tices) 
International Labour Organization 
Branc 
Special Services Branch 
omen’s Bureau 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
(occupational health) 
Dept. of Secretary of State 
Companies Division 
National Employment Service 
Unemployment Insurance Commis- 


Nfid., P.E.I., N.S., N.B., Man., 
Sask. :—Depts. of Labour 
Que., Ont.:—Depts. of Labour, 
Provincial Bureaus of Statistics 
Alta.:—Dept. of Industries and 
abour 
B.C.:—Dept. of Labour 
Dept. of Industrial Development, 
Trade, and Commerce, Bureau 
of Economics and Statistics 


LABOUR 


See also 


“Workmen's 
Compensation’ 


1 


sion 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 
P.E.I.:—Commissioner of Public 
Lands 
N.S.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Land 
Settlement Board 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Que.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Dept. of Colonization 
Ont., Alta.:—Depts. of Lands and © 
Forests 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural — 
Resources, Lands Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Lands 
Branch , 
Attorney General, Land Titles 
B.C.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Land 
Clearing 
Dept. of Lands and Forests 


Dept. of Mines'andjT echnical Surveys 
Surveyor General of Canada 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Information Division (land settle- 
ment) 


t 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and Na- LANDS AND 
LAND 


“ ood Rees _ ° 
orthern ministration Branc 
(Yukon and N.W.T.) SETTLEMENT 
Dept. of Transport 
Real Estate Branch 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs 
Soldier Settlement and Veterans’ 
Land Act Branch 
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Royal Canadian Mounted Police 

(Enforces Federal Statutes in all 
parts of Canada; also carries out, 
on behalf of Attorneys General and 
under contract, enforcement of the 
Criminal Code and Provincial Statutes 
in all provinces except Quebec and 
Ontario; is the only law-enforcement 
body in the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories and assists in the welfare 
of Eskimos and Indians in these 
territories. 


Clerk of the Senate of Canada 

Clerk of the House of Commons 

Dept. of Justice 

Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
Seton Resources (Yukon and 


Dept. of Public Printing and Sta- 
tionery (distribution and sale of 
the Statutes of Canada and 
separate texts of federal legisla- 
tion) 

Privy Council Office 

For Acts administered by individual 
Federal Depts., see pp. 111-115 
of this volume. 


Chief Electoral Office (for local 
referendum under Canada Tem- 
perance Act) 

Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 

Northern Administration Branch 
(Yukon and N.W.T.) 
Dept. of Secretary of State 
Special Division 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Agriculture 

Livestock Division (for production 
and marketing data) 

Poultry Division (for production 
and marketing data) 

Health of Animals Division (for 
administration of disease control 
regulations, meat inspection, 
and research in animal diseases) 

Animal Research Institute 

Dept. of Trade and Commerce 

Agriculture and Fisheries Branch 

National Film Board 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Subject Sources for Provincial Data 


rN 


LAW All Provinces:—Depts. of Attorney 
ENFORCEMENT General 


All Provinces except Man. and 


LEGISLATION 
B.C.:—Depts. of Attorney Gen- 


or 
Statutory Orders eral 


. Man. :—Legislative Council 
and Regulations B.C. :—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
see ‘‘Government 


LIBRARIES 


See ‘Bibliography: 


Books” 


i d.:—Dept. of Finance 
P.E.I.:—Temperance Commission 
N.S., Que.:—Liquor Commissions 


LIQUOR 
CONTROL 


N.B., Ont., Alta., B.C.:—Liquor 
Control Boards 

Man.:—Liquor Control Commission 

Sask. :—Liquor Board 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines” and Re- 
sources 
P.E.I., N.B., Ont.:—Depts. of 
Agriculture, Livestock Branches 
N.S.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Animal 
Husbandry Branch 
Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Animal 
Husbandry Branch 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce, 
Bureau of Statistics 
Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Immigration, Livestock Branch 
Sask. :—Dept. of Agriculture, Animal 
Industry Branch 
Alta., B.C.:—Provincial Bureaus of 
Statistics 
Depts. of Agriculture, Livestock 
Branches 


LIVESTOCK 


5 
¥ 
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Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 
Forestry Branch (federal interests) 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Commodities Branch 
National Film Board (films, film- 
strips, photographs, in relation 
to departmental conservation 
and development programs) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Bank of Canada 

Industrial Development Bank 
Dept. of Defence Production (for 


Companies Division 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Commodities Branch 
Industrial Development Branch 
National Research Council 
Canadian Patents and Develop- 
ment Limited (utilization of new 
scientific processes) 


National Film Board 


Dept. of Mines and Technical Sur- 
veys 
Surveys and Mapping Branch 
Geological Survey of Canada 
Geographical Branch 
Dept. of Agriculture (soil survey and 
economic survey maps) 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Information and Educational Serv- 
ice (fisheries maps) 
Dept. of Transport (meteorological 
maps) 
National Research Council 
Division of Building Research 
Climatological Atlas of Canada 
Public Archives (maps relating to 
history and cartography) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (eco- 
nomic and census maps) 


defence items) 
Dept. of Secretary of State | 


Subject Sources for Provincial Data 
a a 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources : 
N.S., Que., Ont., Alta.:—Depts. 
of Lands and Forests 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Forestry Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 
Forestry Branch 
Industrial Development Office 
Saskatchewan Timber Board 
B.C.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Dept. of Industrial Development, 
Trade, and Commerce, Bureau 
of Economics and Statistics 


LUMBERING 


Nfid.:—Dept. of Economic Devel- 
opment 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 

N.S., B.C.:—Depts. of Trade and 
Industry 

N.B.:—Dept. of Industry and De- 
velopment 

Que.:—Dept. of Trade and Com- 
merce, Bureau of Statistics 

Ont.:—Dept. of Planning and De- 
velopment, Trade and Industry 


FY, ero OO > 


ranch 
MANUFACTURING eRe of Economics, Statistics 
ranc 
See also “Crown Man.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Commerce 


Corporations” 


Sask.:—Economic Advisory and 
Planning Board 
Industrial Development Office 
Government Finance Office 
Dept. of Co-operation and Co- 
operative Development, Trade 
and Business Information Ser- 
vices 
Alta.:—Dept. of Economic Affairs 
Bureau of Statistics 
B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources m) 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Public Works and 
Highways 
N.S.:—Dept. of Mines 
Research Foundation 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Que. :—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Dept. of Mines 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce, 
Cartography Service 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Dept. of Mines 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
esources, Surveys Branch i 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Dept. of Travel and Information 
Alta., B.C.:—Depts, of Lands and 
Forests } 


MAPS AND 


CHARTS 


SS See SS een ee 


MARRIAGES 


See‘'Vital Statistics” 
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Dept. of Agriculture | 
conomics Division (co-opera- 
tives) 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Surveys 
Mines Branch 
Geological Survey of Canada 
Mineral Resources Division 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Commodities Branch 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics se} 


Dept. of Mines and | 


production data) 


Dept. of Mines and_ Technical 
Surveys 
Geological Survey of Canada 
Mines Branch 
Mineral Resources Division 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources (Yukon and 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics (for 
production data) 


National Film Board 

(Produces documentary films, news- 
reels and short subjects for theatrical, 
non-theatrical and television distribu- 
tion; film-strips and photographs for 
informational, educational and archival 
purposes; other visual materials devoted 
to the interpretation of the Canadian 
scene to audiences both at home and 


abroad; and maintains a large = 


preview library for the benefit of govern- 
ment departments and other official 
bodies.) 

National Gallery of Canada (library 
of films on art) 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Public Finance and Transportation 
Division 


MERCHANDISING 


Iron and Steel) 


Subject Sources for Provincial Data 
Eee 


‘Man.: 


Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce 
| Sask.:—Industrial Development 


4 ait D 


Dept. of Industries and 
Labour 

B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 
N.S., Que., Ont.:—Depts. of Mines 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Mines Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Mineral Resources 
Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Minerals 
B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 


METALS 
(other than 


METEOROLOGY 
See ‘‘Weather”’ 


Nfid.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 
N.S., Que., Ont., B.C.: 

of Mines 


Depts. 
MINING AND N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 


Man. :—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Mines Branch 

Sask. : 

Alta.: 


MINERALS 


Dept. of Mineral Resources 
Dept. of Mines and Minerals 


such films but do not produce 
them 

N.S., Que., Alta., B.C.:—Produce 
educational or informational 
films 

Man.:—Dept. of Industry and 


F P.E.I., N.B., Ont.:—Buy 


MOTION 


Commerce 
Sask.:—Dept. of Travel and In- 
formation 
Dept. of Education, Visual Edu- 
P as cation pierce (Ei ) 
ept. o abour m censor 
ICTURES Alta.:—Dept. of Economic Affairs 
mi Photographic Branch 
B.C.:—Dept. of Recreation and 
Conservation 
All provinces have Motion Picture 
Censorship Boards. Details may be 
obtained by application to the province 
concerned: Depts. of Education and 
Travel, Provincial Censorship Boards 
and National Film Board Regional 


Nfid.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs 
and Supply 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 

N.S., N.B., Que., Ont., Sask., 
Alta., B.C.:—Depts. of Muni- 
cipal Affairs 

Man.:—Dept. of Municipal Com- 
missioner 


MUNICIPAL 
AFFAIRS 
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Nfld.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 

N.S.:—Nova Scotia Museum of Fine 
Arts, Public Archives of Nova 
Scotia, Provincial Museum of 
Nova Scotia, Halifax / 

N.B.:—New_ Brunswick Museum, 
Saint John 

Que.:—The Archives, Musée de la 
Province de Québec, Quebec 


National Gallery of Canada (paint- Commercial and Industrial Mus- 


aneas Sculpeaze.\etcr) Ont yaa aoeuess Museum (in- 
pert et e A Affairs and lading! Archeology, Geology, 
ational Resources . 
National Museum of Canada MUSEUMS Mes ae q P. Coley, eae 
Canadian War Museum RK sl > 


National Historic Parks Museums : ae 
Laurier House, Ottawa (historical) Man.:—Manitoba Museum, Winni- 


Public Archives 


peg 
Sask. :—Dept. of Natural Resources, 
Provincial Museum 
Alta.:—Provincial Archives, Legis- 
lative Building, Edmonton 
-C.:—Provincial Museum of Na- 
tural History and Anthropology, 
“4 Provincial Archives (including 
‘ Helmcken House), Victoria 
Also provincial universities of Sask., 


Alta., and B.C. 


ACCOUNTS 


NATURALIZATION ; 


See 
also “Population” 


Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Information Division 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics NATIONAL 


Dept. of Transport 
Marine Services (aids to marine 
navigation; secondary canals) 
Telecommunications Branch (radio 
aids to navigation) 
Canadian Maritime Commission 
Dept. of Mines and Technical Surveys 
Hydrographic Service 
Legal Surveys and Aeronautical 
Charts Division 
Dept. of Public Works (acquisition, 
construction and improvement 
of harbour and river works, incl. 
construction and operation of 
graving docks and marine engin- NAVIGATION 
eering generally), 
Harbours and Rivers Engineering 
Branch 
Information Services 
National Harbours Board 
National Research Council 
Radio and Electrical Engineering 
Division (applications of radar 
to navigation 
Division of Mechanical Engineering 
(model—testing basin and hy- 
draulic models) 
St. Lawrence Seaway Authority (St. 
Lawrence-Great Lakes canals) 
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Nfid., Que., Ont.:—Depts. of 
Health 
P.E.I., B.C.:—Depts. of Health and 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Welfare N.S.:—Dept. of Public Health 
Nutrition Division N.B.:—Dept. of Health and Social 
Dept. of Agriculture NUTRITION Services 
nsumer tion Man.:—Dept. of Health and Public 
Dept. of Fisheries Welfare 
Inspection and Consumer Service Sask.:—Dept. of Public Health, 


Nutrition Division 
Alta.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Nutri- 
tionist 


OCCUPATIONAL 
INFORMATION 


See “Employment” 


Nfid.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 

RS Ontns are Ler eh ee a Mines 
-D.8 ept. o ands an ines 

RAR: AS Man acee I Pines esd 

esources, Mines Branc 

Sask.:—Dept. of Mineral Resources 
Saskatchewan Power Corporation 

Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Minerals 
Bureau of Statistics 


Mineral Resources Division 
Mines Branch 
Dept. of Defence Production 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and Na- 
tional Resources (Yukon and 


N.W.T. 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Energy Studies Branch 
Standards Branch 
Northern Ontario Pipe Line Crown 
Corporation 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Mines and Technical Surveys 
Geological Survey of Canada 


ance 

N.B.:—The Old Age and Blind 
Assistance Board 

OLD AGE Que.:—Quebec Social Allowances 

Commission 


ASSISTANCE Ont.:—Director of Welfare Allow- 


Dept. of National Health and 
elfare 

Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
een Resources (Yukon and 


ances 

Man.:—The Old Age Assistance and 
Blind Persons’ Allowances Board 

Sask.:—Director of Public Assist- 


NA&d., N.S., B.C.:—Old Age Assist- 
ance Boards 
P.E.1I.:—Director of Old Age Assist- 
ance 
Alta.:—The Pensions Board 


Welfare 


PENSIONS 


Dept. of National Health . SL unEy 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 
N.S., Ont., Alta.:—Depts. of Lands 


and Forests 


Dept. of Northern Affairs and N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Na tional Resources Que. :—Dept. of Game and Fisheries 
Na tional Parks Branch | PARKS Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
National Capital Commission Be eotuices Forestry Branch 
National Film Board Sask.:—Dept. of Travel and In- 


formation : 
B.C.:—Dept. of Recreation and 
Conservation 
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Nfld.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 
fe penere te grat tipt he 36) a Ge Se Ree 
he House of Commons -C.:—Legislative Assemblies 
Library of Parliament PARLIAMENT N.S., Ont.:—Houses of Assembly 


Privy Council Office Que. :—Legislative Council 
Legislative Assembly 


Dept. of Secretary of State 
ra Cares ane Popumiches sites 
anadian Patents an evelopment 
Limited (licences available on i ATENTS, COPY- 
patents from Government labor- RIGHTS AND 
atories, etc.) TRADE MARKS 


National Library (handles all copy- 
right books) 


Trade Marks Office 


Surveys MATERIAL 
Photographs are available from 


Editorial and Information Division 
= See c ! so - many provincial government depart- 
Motion Pictures ments in all provinces. 
and “Tourist 


Trade” 


Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 
Editorial and Information Division 


Public Archives (historical) 


(Nad. :—Dept. of Health 
P.E.I.:—Travel Bureau 
N.S.:—Dept. of Public Health, Vital 
Statistics Branch 
N.B.:—Dept. of Health and Social 
Services, Vital Statistics Branch 
Que.:—Dept. of Health, Vital 
Statistics Branch 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce, 
Bureau of Statistics 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics (for 
all census population statistics) 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Information Division (Indians and | Ont.:—Dept. of Economics, Sta- 
romigrants) tistics Branch 


Dept. of Northern Affairs and POPULATION Man.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 


National Resources merce 

orthern Administration Branch Dept. of Municipal Affairs 

(for Eskimos) Sask.:—Dept. of Public Health, 
Public Archives (early census and | Vital Statistics Branch 


Spain Sar papa eer = PHOTOGRAPHIC 


settlement records) Legislative Library 
Alta.:—Dept. of Industries and 
Labour, Provincial Statistician 
B.C. :—Dept. of Health and Welfare, 
Director of Vital Statistics 
Dept. of Industrial Development, 
Trade, and Commerce, Bureau 
of Economics and Statistics 


a 


Post Office Department 
Administration Branch (general 
postal information, postage rates, 
both domestic and foreign, etc.) 
Transportation Branch (air, land 
a ey ao eh ries 
inancia ranc information 
regarding money orders, savings POST OFFICE 
bank, philatelic services, etc.) 
Operations Branch (information 
regarding postal service to the 
public and hours of service) 
Personnel Branch (personnel, train- 
ing, employee services) 


SS eae Se 


’ 
‘ 
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Dept. of Agriculture 
Information Division (for general 
information) 
Research Branch 


Sources for Provincial Data 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 

P.E.I., N.S.:—Depts. of Agriculture 

N.B., Alta., B.C.:—Depts. of Agri- 
culture, Poultry Branches 

Que. :—Dept. of Agriculture 


Poultry Division (for marketing 
data, breeding programs, hatch- 
ery regulations, etc.) 

Health of Animals Division (for 
poultry diseases) 


Poultry Division 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce, 
Bureau of Statistics 
Ont. :—Ontario Agricultural College 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce MR hk oicok fal 
Agriculture and Fisheries Branch bamiziee a Te | iain 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics Sask. :—Dept. of Agriculture, Animal 
Industry Branch 


POULTRY 


POWER 


See 
“Electric Power’ 


PRECEDENCE ( 
AND 4 Nfld.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 


CEREMONIAL 


Dept. of Secretary of State 
Special Division 


Man.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Commerce 

Sask.:—Economic Advisory and 
Planning Board 

B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Bureau of Economics and Sta- 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Marketing Service (prices of farm 
products) 
Agricultural Prices Support Board 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Fisheries Prices Support Board 


PRICES 


———S——— 


tistics 
Dept. of Secretary of State (Commissions of Ont.:—Dept. of Provincial Sec- 
egistration Vivision ; retary 
Public Archives (early records) Appointment, Sask. :—Provincial Secretary 


Proclamations, 
Federal Land 
Grants, etc.) 


( 
| 
| ees | | 
al 


PUBLIC HEALTH 
See “Health” 


( Nad.:—Public Utilities Board 
P.E.I., B.C.:—Public Utilities Com- 
missions 
N.S., N.B.:—Boards of Commis- 
sioners of Public Utilities 
Que. :—Public Service Board 
Quebec Hydro-Electric Commis- 
sion 
Ont.:—Ontario Municipal Board 
The Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario 
Ontario Telephone Authority 
Ontario Fuel! Boar 
Man.:—Dept. of Public Utilities 
Sask.:—Government Finance Office 
Saskatchewan Government Tele- 
phones 
Saskatchewan Power Corporation 
Alta.:—Board of Public Utilities 
Commissioners 
Natural Gas Utilities Board 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics See also 
“Electric Power” 
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Dept. of Public Works 
Information Services 
Dept. of Labour 
Industrial Relations Branch (fair 
wages) 
Dept. of Transport 
Marine and Air Services 
St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 
(St. Lawrence Seaway and Power 
Project) 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
(national broadcasting in Can- 
ada, including radio and tele- 
vision, international short- 
wave service) 

Board of Broadcast Governors (reg- 
ulations for control of programs 
and licensing of stations) 

Dept. of Transport 

Telecommunications Branch (all 
matters affecting licences and 
facilities) 

Canadian Overseas Telecom- 
munication Corporation 

National Research Council 

Radio and Electrical Engineering 
Division (radio science and its 
application to industry) 


Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 
Water Resources Branch (for 
Yukon and N.W.T. and federal 
interests in the provinces) 
Northern Canada Power Commis- 
sion 


Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 
National Parks Branch 

Canadian Government 
Bureau 
Northern Administration Branch 
(for Y.T. and N.W.T.) 
Dept. of National Health and 
Welfare 
National Film Board 


Travel 
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PUBLIC WELFARE 


See ‘‘Welfare”’ 


PUBLIC WORKS 


Works 

Ont.:—The Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario (St. 
Lawrence Power Project) 


° Provinces:—Depts. of Public 


Alta.:—Radio CKUA, Edmonton, 


Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, _ 
Communications Division y 
| operated by Dept. of Telephones _ 


? 


RAILWAYS 7 


See _ 
“Transportation”’ , 


Nfld. :—Dept. 
velopment 
Natural Resources 


of Economic De- 


P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 

N.S.:—Depts. of Municipal Affairs, 
and Trade and Industry 

N.B.:—Dept. of Industry and De- 
velopment 

Que. :—Depts. of Lands and Forests, 
Labour, Roads, Social Welfare, 


RECON- 
STRUCTION 


AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


velopment 
Man. :—Dept. of Industry and Com- — 
merce ; 
Sask.:—Dept. of Social Welfare, 
Rehabilitation Division 
Alta.:—Dept. of Economic Affairs 
B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 


P.E.I., N.S., N.B., Que., Onts 
Sask. Denis of Education 
Man.:—Dept. of Health and Public 
Welfare 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
Bureau of Travel and Publicity 
Alta.:—Dept. of Economic Affairs, — 
Community Recreation Bureau 
B.C.:—Dept. of Recreation and 
Conservation 


RECREATION 


See also ‘‘Health”’ 


and Yout 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce, 
Industrial Commission Branch 
Ont.:—Dept. of Planning and De- — 
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P.E.I.:—Dept. of Education, Co- 
ordinator of Rehabilitation 
Branch 

N.S.:—Dept. of Public Health, 
Provincial Rehabilitation Co- 
ordinator 

N.B.:—Dept. of Health and Social 
Services, Provincial Co-ordinator 
of Rehabilitation 

nce ee ag Social Welfare 
ept. o out 

REHABILITATION Dent eel abecr 
| Man.:—Dept. of Health and Public 
Welfare, Provincial Co-ordinator 
of Rehabilitation Services 

Sask.:—Dept. of Social Welfare, 
Rehabilitation Division 

Alta.:—Dept. of Public Welfare, 
Co-ordinator of Rehabilitation 
of Disabled Persons 

B.C.:—Dept. of Health and Welfare, 


Rehabilitation Co-ordinator 


Dept. of Veterans Affairs 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Information Division (Indians) 
Dept. of Labour 
Civilian Rehabilitation Branch 
Dept. of National Health and 
. Welfare 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 
Northern Administration Branch 
(for Eskimos) 
National Film Board 


LS OO 


RESEARCH 
See also ‘Economic 


Canada Council (humanities and and Social 


social sciences) 


Research” and 
“Scientific 
Research”’ 


cea pecans 


National Research Council 
Laboratory Divisions (for investi- 
gations in applied biology, build- 
ing research, pure and applied 
chemistry, mechanical engineer- 
ing, aeronautical research, pure 
and applied physics, radio and 

electrical engineering) 

Regional Laboratories at Saska- 
toon, Sask., and Halifax, N.S. 
Division of Medical Research 

(scholarships and grants-in-aid 
for graduate research in the _uni- 

versities) 
CUnquiries for general research 
information should be addressed 
to the Technical Information 
Service.) 

Canadian Patents and Develop- 


ment Limited (licences available 


: velopment Division 
on patents derived from govern- Guete Dope uit aderand Come 
ment research, etc.) 28 ; 


Dept. of Agriculture (conducts broad SCIENTIFIC merce, Scientific Research Bu- 


programs of basic and applied Tier 


: 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Economic Develop- 
ment 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 

N.S.:—Nova Scotia Research 
Foundation 

N.B.:—Dept. of Industry and De- 
velopment, Research and De- 


SS ——E————————————————————————— Ea 


research on all aspects of agri- RESEARCH eo ee 
culture and forest biology) Health and Welfare, Mines and 
Dept. of Mines and Technical Surveys | Naturtis Resourées Agriculture 
eological Survey of Canada and Immigration, Industry and 
Mines Branc | (Ee. 
Dominion Observatories Branch Gree Go latch ewan? hescarch 
Dept. of National Defence ; Council 
Defence one prone d, Direct- Alta.:—Alberta Research Council 
Ge a BIE Senko Industrial Develop 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and Na- ment, Trade, and Commerce 


: Research Council 
tional Resources 


Forestry Branch (federal interests) 
National Museum of Canada 
National Parks Branch (wildlife) 
Northern Research Co-ordination 

Centre 

Dept. of Transport (aviation, radio, 

meteorology, navigation) 

Dept. of Veterans Affairs 
Treatment Services Branch 

(medical research) 


Fisheries Research Board of Canada ) 


ooo  —- —— 
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SENATE 


See ‘‘Parliament’’ 


SMALL LOANS 
AND 
MONEY-LENDERS 


See ‘‘Banking”’ 


SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


See 
“Family 


Allowances” 
“Blindness 
Allowances” 
“Old Age 
Assistance” 
“Old Age 
Security”’ 
“Disabled Persons 
Allowances” 
“Workmen’s 
Compensation” 
“Labour” 
“Unemployment”’ 
“Veterans Affairs’ 
“Economic and 
Social Research” 


SOCIAL WELFARE 
See ‘‘Welfare”’ 
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ee ew 


Subject 


Sources for Federal Data 
EN ED 


Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Standards Branch (for inquiries 
on electricity and gas inspection, 
weights and measures, precious 
metals marking, commodity 
standards and national trade 
mark matters) 

Canadian Government Specifications 
Board (specifications for pur- 
chasing) 

Canadian Standards Association 

Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation apartment building 
standards (NHA financed) 

Dept. of Agriculture (for inquiries 
on standards for meat, canned 
food, fruit, honey, maple pro- 
ducts, vegetables, dairy products, 
poultry, etc.) 

Dept. of Fisheries (standards of fish 
products) 

Dept. of National Health and 
Welfare (for standards poe 
methods of control of quality or 
potency of food and drugs 

Dept. of Transport (standards in 
radio frequencies, standards in 
steamship inspection) 

National Research Council 

Applied Physics Division (funda- 
mental physical and electrical 
arate 

Division of Building Research, 
Specifications Section 


STANDARDS 
AND 
SPECIFICATIONS 


STEAMSHIPS 


See 
“Transportation” 


SUCCESSION 
DUTIES 
See “Taxation” 


Dept. of National Revenue 

Taxation Division (income tax and 
succession duties statistics and 
information) 

Customs and Excise Division 
(customs, excise and sales tax 
statistics and information) 

Dept. of Finance (Budget papers 


TAXATION 


reviewing taxation policy, 
changes in rates, revenue fore- 
casts) j 


TELEGRAPHS 
AND 
TELEPHONES 


See 
“Communications” 


Board of Broadcast Governors 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 

Dept. of Transport 
Telecommunications Branch 

National Research Council 

National Film Board 


TELEVISION 


See also ‘Radio’ 


Sources for Provincial Data 
ps eo ei a 


Bey Que.:—Depts. of Finance 


P.E.I.:—Provincial Treasurer 
N.S.:—Dept. of Provincial Treasurer 
N.B.:—Dept. of Provincial Secre- 


tary- Treasurer 
Ont.:—Provincial Treasurer’s Dept. 
Man., Sask.:—Provincial Treasury 
Depts. 
Alta.:—Provincial Treasurer’s Dept., 
Provincial Secretary 
B.C.:—Dept. of Finance, Surveyor 
of Taxes 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Mines and _ Technical 
Surveys 
Surveys and Mapping Branch 
National Research Council 
Applied Physics Division (photo- 
grammetric research) 


Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 
National Parks Branch 
Canadian Government Travel 
Bureau 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Canadian Government Exhibition 
Commission (displays) 
National Film Board 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Agriculture and Fisheries Branch 
Canadian Government Exhibition 
Commission 

Commodities Branch (for exports, 
imports, transportation, etc.) 

Energy Studies Branch 

Export Credits Insurance Cor- 
poration 

Industrial Development Branch 

International Economic and Tech- 
nical Co-operation Division (Co- 
lombo Plan) 

International Trade Relations 

ranc 

Small Business Branch 

Standards Branch (weights and 
measures) 

Trade Commissioner Service 

Trade Publicity Branch 

Dept. of Secretary of State 
Companies Division 

National Film Board (films, film- 

strips, photographs, for exhibi- 
tion publicity purposes) 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of the Secretary of State 
Bureau for Translations 


Subject 


TOPOGRAPHY 


TOURIST 
TRADE 


me | 


TRANSLATION 


: 


= 


Sources for Provincial Data 
aera 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re. | 


sources 
N.S.:—Dept. of Mines, Nova Scotia 
Research Foundation 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Que.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce, 
Cartography Service 
Dept. of Mines 
Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 
Surveys Branch 
an.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Alta., B.C.:—Depts. of Lands and 
Forests 


Nfld.:—Tourist Development Board 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Provincial Sec- 
retary, Tourist and Information 
Branc 

N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry, 
ravel Bureau 

-B.:—New Brunswick Travel Bu- 
reau J 
Provincial Tourist Bureau 


ue.: 
Ont.:—Dept. of Travel and Pub- 
licity 
an.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Commerce 


Sask.:—Dept. of Travel and In- 
formation, Tourist Branch 
Alta.:—Dept. of Economic Affairs, 
Alberta Travel Bureau 
C.:—Dept. of Recreation and 
Conservation, Travel Branch 


For incorporation of companies under 
provincial law, address Provincial 
Secretaries except B.C., where 
Attorney-General’s Department is 
the authority. 

Nfid.:—Dept. of Economic De- 

velopment 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 

Natural Resources 

N.S.: 

N.B.:—Dept. of Industry and De- 

velopment 

Que.:—Dept. of Trade and Com- 

merce 

Ont.:—Dept. of Planning and De- 

velopment, Trade Pe Industry 
ranch 

Man.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 

merce 

Sask.:—Dept. of Co-operation 

and Co-operative Development, 
Trade and Business Information 
ervices . 
Saskatchewan Marketing Services 
Industrial Development Office 


Alta.:—Dept. of Industries and 


Labour 
Dept. of Economic A ffairs 
B.C. :—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce 


Bureau for Translations 


{ ue.:—Legislative Assembly 


Dept. of Trade and Industry 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Transport 
Information and Editorial Bureau 
Canadian Maritime Commission 
National Harbours Board 
St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 
Trans-Canada Air Lines 

Air Transport Board (regulation of 
commercial air services) 

Board of Transport Commissioners * 
(regulations re construction and 
operation of railways; construc- 
tion and protection of highway 
crossings; rates of railways, ex- 
press companies and _ certain 
inland water carriers; rates with 
respect to communications, inter- 
national bridges and_ tunnels; 
issuing of licences to certain 
inland carriers; regulations re 
construction of oil and gas pipe- 
lines; Stare) 

Dept. of National Defence 

Directorate of Public Relations 
(Army) (for maintenance of 
Alaska Highway) 

Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Civil Aviation Medicine Division 
Dept. of Northern Affairs and Na- 

tional Resources (‘‘Roads_ to 
Resources”’ eit 8 

National Parks Branch (for high- 
ways in National Parks) 

Dept. of Public Works (Trans-Canada 
Highway, roads and bridges in 
the North and in National Parks 
and international and _ inter- 
provincial bridges) 
evelopment Engineering Branch 
and Information Services 

" Dept. of Trade and Commerce 

Transportation and Trade Services 
Division 

Northern Transportation Company 
Limited (Crown) 

National Film Board 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources 
Northern Administration Branch 
(Yukon and N.W.T.) 
National Parks Branch 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Information Division (Indians) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (for 
general trapping statistics) 


Que.: 


Ont.: 


PORTATION 


Alta.: 


TRAPPING 


“Fur Farming” 


Sources for Provincial Data 
poe Sa a ee 


Nfld. :—Dept. of Highways 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Public Works and 
Highways 

N.S.:—Dept. of Highways 

N.B.:—Dept. of Public Works, 


Highways Branch 

Dept. of Transportation and 
Communications 

Dept. of Highways, Ontario 
Northland Transportation Com- 
mission 


Man.:—Dept. of Public Works, 


Highways Branch 

Dept. of Mines and Natural Re- 
sources 

Dept. of Public Utilities 

Dept. of Industry and Commerce 


Sask.:—Dept. of Highways and 


Transportation 

Saskatchewan Transportation 
Company 

Dept. of Railways and Tele- 
phones 

Dept. of Highways, 
Highway Traffic Board 


B.C.:—Dept. of Railways 


Public Utility Commission 

Dept. of Highways 

Dept. of Industrial Development, 
Trade and Commerce, Bureau 
of Economics and Statistics 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 

N.S., Ont., Alta.:—Depts. of Lands 
and Forests 

N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 

Que. :—Dept. of Game and Fish 

Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources 

Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 


Fur Marketing Service 
B.C.:—Dept. of Recreation and 
Conservation 


Economics and Research Branch UNEMPLOY- Dept. of Economics, Statistics 


1 I = 
SoS lat toe see ae EP MENT B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 


mission 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Bureau of Economics and Sta 


tistics 


Nfid., N.S., Que., Sask.:—Depts. of 
Labour 
Dept. of Labour Ont.:—Dept. of Public Welfare 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject Sources for Provincial Data 
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Nfld., P.E.I., N.S., Man., Sask., 
B.C.:—Depts. of Public Welfare 

N.B.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs 

Ont.:—Dept. of Public Welfare, - 
Unemployment Relief Branch 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Dept. of National Health and Welfare ASSISTANCE 


Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- URBAN 
poration REDEVELOPMENT 


Dept. of Veterans Affairs (general 
information, rehabilitation, wel- 
fare, training, treatment, land 
settlement, gratuities, re-estab- 
lishment credit, education of 
children of war dead, insurance, P{E:1. Provincial Seeyetaey 


business and professional loans, N.S::—Dept. of Publie Welfare 


dea e ima hae aah ha N.B.:—Dept. of Health and Social 


Canadian Pension Commission (the e rvices , 
Pension Act and Civilian War VETERANS Gret pe a CE SP able eee 


Pensions and Allowances Act) 


AFFAIRS Soldiers Aid Commission 


Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration ees . 
Indian ea Branch (for Indian | Set ey Welfare, 
veterans ee ° * 
Dept. of Finance (veterans business pene ete Welfare Advisory 
and professional loans) B.C.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 


insurance and war _ veteran 
allowances, reinstatement, voca- 
tional training) 

War Veterans Allowance Board (the 
War Veterans Allowance Act) j 


Dept. of Labour cee 


P.E.I.:—Registrar of Births, Deaths 
and Marriages 
Depts. of Public 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 
Information ag (Indians and 
immigrants 
he Ae of erher Affairs and VITAL 
ationa esources 
Northern Administration Branch STATISTICS 
(Yukon and N.W.T.) 
Public Archives (early census re- 
cords) 


N.S., Alta.: 

Health 
Registrars General 

N.B.:—Dept. of Health and Social 
Service 

Ont.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary, 
Vital Statistics Branch 

Man.:—Dept. of Health and Public 

elfare 

Sask.:—Dept. of Public Health, 

Vital Statistics Branch 


| Nfld., Que., B.C.:—Depts. of Health 


All Provinces except Alta.:— 


Dept. of Labour Depts. of Labour 


Industrial Relations Branch (fair WAGES Alta.:—Dept. of Industries and 
wages) molidi : Labour 

Economics and Research Branch (inclu ing Working Additional:—B.C.:—Dept. of Indus- 

Legislation Branch Conditions) trial Development, Trade, and 


Commerce, Bureau of Economics 
and Statistics 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics j 


: 
: 
: 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Northern Affairs 
National Resources 
ater Resources Branch (for 
Yukon and N.W.T. and federal 
interests in provinces) 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration Branch 
Dept. of Fisheries (where fishery 
resources are affected) 
Dept. of ines and _ Technical 
Surveys 
Mines Branch (industrial waters) 
Geological Survey of Canada 
(ground-water studies) 
National Film Board 


and 


Dept. of Transport 
Meteorological Branch, Toronto 
National Research Council 
Division of Building Research 
Climatological Atlas of Canada 


Dept. of National Health and 
Welfare 

Dept. of Citizenship and Immigration 

Information Division (Indians) 

Dept. of Labour 

Government Annuities Branch 

Dept. of Northern Affairs 

National Resources 
Northern Administration Branch 
(for Eskimos) 

National Advisory Committee on 
the Rehabilitation of Disabled 
Persons 

Northwest Territories Council, 
Ottawa 

Unemployment Insurance Commis- 


sion 

Yukon Territorial Council, White- 
horse 

National Film Board 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


and 


of Northern Affairs and 
ational Resources 

National Parks Branch 

Canadian Wildlife Service 

National Museum of Canada 
Commissioner of Yukon Territory, 

Whitehorse 

Dept. of Fisheries 

Information and Educational 


Service 
National Film Board 


Dept. 


Dept. of Labour 


Government Employees’ Compen- 


sation Branch 
Merchant Seamen Compensation 
Board 
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Subject Sources for Provincial Data 
Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 
N.S.:—Nova Scotia Power Com- 
mission 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Que.:—Dept. of Hydraulic Re- 
sources 
WATER Ont.:—Depts. of Planning and De- 


RESOURCES 


velopment; Lands and Forests 
Ontario Water Resources Com- 


mission 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
| Resources, Water Resources 
Branch 


J Sask., Alta.:—Depts. of Agriculture 
B.C.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 


WEATHER 


Nfid., N.S., Ont., Alta.:—Depts. 
of Public Welfare 

P.E.I., B.C.:—Depts. of Health and 
Welfare 

N.B.:—Dept. of Health and Social 
Services 

Que.:—Dept. of Social Welfare 

Dept. of Youth 

Dept. of Health and Public 
Welfare 

Sask.:—Dept. of Social Welfare 


Nfid.:—Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry 
Natural Resources 

N.S., Ont., Alta.:—Depts. of Lands 

soo ile ee pe sive 

+3: _Wept. 0 ands an ines 

WILDLIFE 4 GQue.:—Dept. of Game and Fish 

Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources 

Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 
Wildlife Branch 

B.C.:—Dept. of Recreation and 
Conservation 


and 


WELFARE 
For Welfare of 
Veterans see 
“Veterans Affairs” 


Boards at: 
Nfld.:—St. John’s 
P.E.I.—Charlottetown 
N.S. :—Halifax; N.B.:—Saint John 
Ont.:—Toronto; Man.:—Winnipeg 
Sask.:—Regina; Alta.: 
B.C. :—Vancouver 
Que.:—Workmen’s Compensation 
Commission 


WORKMEN'S 


COMPENSATION 


Edmonton 


| Provincial Workmen’s Compensation 
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PART II.—SPECIAL MATERIAL PUBLISHED IN FORMER 
EDITIONS OF THE CANADA YEAR BOOK 


It is not possible to include in any single edition of the Year Book all articles and 
descriptive text of previous editions. Therefore the following list has been compiled 
as an index to such miscellaneous material and special articles as are not repeated in 
the present edition. This list links up the 1959 Year Book with its predecessors in respect 
of matters that have not been subject to wide change. Those Sections of Chapters, 
such as ‘‘Population”’, which are automatically revived when later census material is made 
available and to which adequate references are made in the text, are not listed unless they 
are in the nature of special contributions. The latest published article on each subject — 
is shown, except when an earlier article includes material not repeated in the later one. 
When an article covers more than one subject it is listed under each appropriate heading. 


The articles marked with an asterisk (*) are available in reprint form from the 
Information Services Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


—VooO,oOw.wo—ss—waw@s»$—=$=$=$~$~> 060MM 


Subject and Article Contributor Edition Page 
Agriculture— 
Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Program....... Witi1AM DICKSON. 1938 223-230 
Historical Background of Canadian Agri- 
culture: aseueer peek feo... de. So ee G.S. H. Barton, C.M.G., 
B.S.A., D.Sc.A. 1939 187-190 
The War and Canadian Agriculture.......... — 1945 188-191 
Agricultural Marketing Legislation, 1939..... — 1940 181-185 
The 1946-47 National Agricultural Program 
ands V olieysaudaesaaas) ek... Mask tee — 1947 324-328 
The Canadian Wheat Board, 1939-46........ a i : pans 
. W. GRINDLEY. 
W. G. Maraner. 1947 778-813 
C. V. ParKER. 
The Major Soil Zones and Regions of Canada.|P. C. Stopes. 1951 352-356 
Agricultural Irrigation and Land Conserva- 
IOH S dna tae ee Skane MMe ee ee — 1951 367-379 


Policies) 10s 0-32 ese ey ie ae eal — 1952-53 865-869 


PERL IOUSGULG A? cree et ce ee ry teem — 1954 366-370 
*Marketing of Farm-Produced Foods......... — 1956 917-922 7 


*Postwar Agriculttre..:... occ 6. :0iccse ee. —_ 1957-58 392-396 © 


Art, Literature and the Press— 


Artan Cantiats J. sek ot Oc. 6 coo ee ke — 1924 886-888 
The Development of the Fine Arts in Canada| Newton McTavisH, 

M.A., D. Litt. 1931 | 995-1009 
A Bibliography of Canadian History........ Gustave Lancrot, LL.M., 

Debitt olla: is.) 

FRSC. 1939 36-40 | 


*The Democratic Functioning of the Press Senator, Tue Hon. W. A. 
BucHANAN. 1945 744-748 


Royal Commission on National Develop- 
ment in the Arts, Letters and Sciences..... — 1951 315-316 


\ 
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: Subject and Article Contributor Edition Page 

| Art, Literature and the Press—concluded 

Report of the Royal Commission on National 

Development in the Arts, Letters and 

| TPM OULD SG Soe cle Sets 5 ooo ern as ees — 1952-53 342-345 
*A History of Canadian Journalism, 1752- 

| LOL POC) TOES Coat 0 ee ane Si W. H. Kesterron. 1957-58 920-934 


Banking and Finance— 
able Legislation... co. 6 oc vets sane vans 


—_ 1931 891-896 
The Bank of Canada and its Relation to the 


Pananieig WV GUE. co feist son ea ota ne wai — 1937 881-885 
Historical Sketch of Currency and Banking. . — 1938 900-906 
The Royal Canadian Mint.................. H. E. Ewart. 1940 888-892 
The Wartime Functions of a Central Bank.. — 1942 803-806 
Wartime Control under the Foreign Exchange 1941 833-835 

et es ei Pies oc ae R. H. Tarr. { erase tees 


*The Underwriting and Distribution of Invest- 
ments; their Influence on the Capital 


WE REAE eae Pat sie aoa e ko Se kee hoe es Investment Dealers 
Association of Canada. 1950 | 1088-1095 
Post-War Financial Policy................... —- 1954 | 1061-1064 
Citizenship— 
Early Naturalization Procedure and Events 
Leading up to the Canadian Citizenship 
eR oe eats ia nuns. aRale a4. mye wield — 1951 153-155 


Climate and Meteorology— 
The Meteorological Service of Canada....... Sir FREDERICK STUPART, 
FR-S.C. 1922-23 43-48 
Factors which Control Canadian Weather. ..|Srr FREDERICK STUPART, 
F.R.S.C. 1925 36-40 
Temperature and Precipitation in Northern 
rte Meee ee ee wet nem ine uals A. J. Connor, M.A. 1930 41-56 
Droughts in Western Canada................ A. J. Connor, M.A. 1933 47-59 
*Meteorology Related to the Science of Avia- 
CLD on SEE oe i aes a a or ne J. Patterson, O.B.E., 
Lal: 1933-44 24-29 
The Climate of Canada (textual article)..... A. J. Connor, M.A. 1948-49 41-62 
The Climate of Canada (tabular material)...|A. J. Connor, M.A. 1950 33-70 
Communications— 
*The Democratic Functioning of the Press|Sznator, THe Hon. W. A. 
BucHANAN. 1945 744-748 


*History and Development of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation................. ae eeeuaen FRIGON, 


1947 737-740 
The Telecommunications Branch of the 


Department of Transport.................. —_ 1957-58 894-896 
Constitution and Government— 
Provincial and Local Government in— 
MAMPI ETOVINCOS Soors cic cc opt oe en cee ees Tuomas Furnt, M.A 
2Bs DC ly 1922-23 102-105 
EUs ie A ei ee G. E. Marquis. 1922-23 105-107 
(OES AO Sig Se Rae en Ores ec Aa S. A. Cupmorg, B.A. (Tor.), 


"M.A. (Oxon.), F.S.S., 
F.R. Econ. Soc. 1922-23 107-109 
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Subject and Article Contributor Edition 


Constitution and Government—concluded 
Provincial and Local Government in— 


concluded 
Prairies Brosinceses . cook etree. ao eee Rev. E. HW: Otver; Pi D:, 
FRSC: 1922-23 
British: Colunibia=s.cois eee ere ee JoHNn Hostz. 1922-23 
Canada and the League of Nations.......... N. A. RoBERTSON. 1931 
The Government of Canada’s Arctic Ter- 
FICOLY Wri che ad ee oe Pe eee R. A. Grisson. 1938 
The Tvaliden of the Constitution of Canada 
Gov Ou CODICCEEALIONS. fy 4aa. eee ee S. A. Cupmorg, B.A. (Tor.), 
M.A. (Oxon.), F.S.S., F.R 
Econ. Soc., and E. H. 
Co.tEeman, K.C., LL.D. 1942 
The British North America Act, 1867....... — 1942 
Canada’s Present Status in the British Com- 
MON Wes tO OlnNabiONS cece a ein Wa Pod. O MEARs, IC. 
B.A. 1943-44 
Canada’s Growth in External Status......... F. H. Sowarp. 1945 
*Canada’s Part in the Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion of the Occupied Territories............ — 1945 
*Constitution and Government............... — 1948-49 
The Constitutional Development of New- 
foundland prior to Union with Canada, 1949 — 1950 
*The Organization of the Government of 
Ganacia tern Aer ats fie emote cae — 1950 
Federal-Provincial Relations................ — 1951 
The Terms of Union of Newfoundland with 
Ganacka M104 06m 6 te Ber Repeat wc sie See — 1951 
Financial Administration of the Government 
OP GAN aC Dak ere Be, Tk ue hides oe 8 Parsee eh — 1956 
*The Privy Council Office and_Cabinet Secre- 
tariat in Relation to the Development of 
Cabinet. Government. =, sta see W. E. D. Hatupay. 1956 
Construction— 
The Effects of Government Wartime Ex- 
penditures on the Construction Industry. .}H. Cart GOLDENBERG. 1941 
*The Changing Pattern of Canada’s Housing. — 1957-58 
Crime and Delinquency— 
A Historical Sketch of Criminal Law and 
PPO EE UNG ens ern. easing toca teins ee eee R. E. Watts. 1932 
*The Influence of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police in the Building of Canada........... S. T. Woop, C.M.G. 1950 
The Philosophy of the Royal Canadian 
Moulited{Policechn. cn. sor once he me oR eee — 1957-58 
Education— 
Recent Advances in the Field of Education 
dC OMAGH ym Aa ot cee aeons vane tee eat eer J. E. Rossins, Ph.D. 1941 
Canddarfand “UNESCO” fe. er ost J. E. Rossins, Ph.D. 1947 
Royal Commission on National Develop- 
ment in the Arts, Letters and Sciences..... — 1951 
Report of the Royal Commission on National 
Development in the Arts, Letters and 
SEIN CBS So. Aaerd Sa ee oN Se a eins eee — 1952-53 
Fauna and Flora— 
Pagnasiol Canada: jasc) sh cea eee oe P. A. TAVERNER. 1922-23 
Bauiesol Canadas. int eer ot ae ae ee R. M. AnpErRson, Ph.D. 1937 
Plota ol Cansda ii... J ae ee ee JoHN ApaAms, M.A. 


(Cantab.) 1938 


Page 


110-113 
113-115 
115-122 


92-93 


34-40 
40-59 


41-47 
14-79 


79-85 


78-122. 
85-92 


93-133 
102-105 


56-57 
101-107 


62-70 


366-368 
732-734 


897-899 
317-331 


332-334 


876-883 


313-315 
315-316 


342-345 


32-36 
29-52 


29-58 


ee ae 
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Subject and Article Contributor Edition Page 


Fauna and Flora—concluded 
The Canadian Government’s Reindeer Ex- 


BPTI RTE Bo ho ere fn, PS MISSIN ache a 2 a 1943-44 17-23 
*Migratory Bird Protection in Canada 
Rai MEE Scene Seis eGo eile ua oe aoe ee 1951 38-43 
-*The Barten-Ground Caribou................ 1954 33-36 
Migratory Bird Legislation.............06... 1955 41-45 
Bea aA NE eet aac e eile. Ga ek Cees Hite, owes 1957-58 28-30 
Fisheries— 
The Fish Canning and Curing Industry...... D. B. Finn, Ph.D. 1941 225-226 
The Effects of the War on Canadian Fisheries}D. B. Finn, Ph.D. 1943-44 277-279 
Game Fish in Canada’s National Parks..... V. E. F. Sotman, Ph.D. 1952-53 34-36 
*Canada’s Commercial Fisheries Resources 
(Long ail pre tae ag ir gee gh arr atl RRR Oc Bec F. H. Woopina. 1955 578-590 
*Scientific Management of Game Fish in 
Ganada’s National’ Parks. ....... 0.00006. — 1956 350-89 
Groundfish Species in the Canadian Fisheries|/T. H. TURNER. 1957-58 591-595 
Forestry— 
A Sketch of the Canadian Lumber Trade....)/A. R. M. Lower, M.A. 1925 318-323 
Physiography, Geology and Climate as 
ATeCEne tie. WOLeSUS.c. viks pleco. nea oe aie Fs _ 1934-35 311,313 
The War and the Demand for Forest Products —- 1942 249-252 
The Influence of the War on the Pulp and 
Raver tclasiiay ens es. Sse PWS Sha _— 1943-44 264-265 
The Influence of the War on Forestry........ — 1945 266-268 
*Noxious Forest Insects and Their Control 
CV UUTST 22 Jos <> SA ee eae era Pe ReRMere I iF ae J. J. DE GRYSE. 1947 389-400 
(AMO CA Sn OFES6 PCONOM Ys s46 5 bs ss ceuce Biced se — 1951 425-437 
*The Pulp and Paper Industry in Canada 
LOO CR I ee veo aege ales ones a TBR che ane — . 1952-53 467-475 
Administration of Crown Forests in Canada. —- 1954 458-465 
*The Forest Products Laboratories of Canada 
EO CEB ie a eis Sew dd a ae cote a 3 J. H. JENKINS. : 1955 455-461 
*The Federal-Provincial Forestry Agreements|H. W. Brau. 1956 459-466 
The Pulp and Paper Research Institute of 
(CAtaaeeet et dope A ee eka REILLE THOMSON. 1957-58 489-491 


Fur Trade— 
UEvop "OPE S10 SS alee irs Balas Na ae Se Coie Re nas W.M. Rircuiz. 1942 254-259 
The Development of Marshlands in Relation 
to Fur Production and the Rehabilitation 


AME CATON EG ek die ee oe ne ee eee eet eek D. J. ALLAN. 1943-44 267-269 
Geology— 
Geology in Relation to Agriculture.......... Wyatt Matcorm, M.A., 
Roe, 1921 68-72 
Geology and Economic Minerals............. GrorGcEe Hanson, Ph.D. 1942 3-14 
Sora OREG Bek Bm Recs 8x. < ees niecarmaieuni at's os F. J. Aucock, Ph.D. 1951 14-26 
Harbours— 
Dational Harbours Board. .:....:...5.....%. R. O. Campney, K.C. 1940 679-681 
Health and Welfare— 
Development of Public Health, Welfare and 
Social Security in Canada......./.......+. Dr. G. F. Davipson. 1952-53| 224-229 
The National Health Grant Program....... — 1954 215-223 
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ee 


Subject and Article Contributor Edition 

Health and Welfare—concluded 
*Mental Health and Tuberculosis............. B. R. BuisHen. } 1956 

Dr. C. A. Rosperts. 
Polionryelitis Vaecine. <. s o6n 4. os -ke feet oe — 1956 
Frealth, m@amade bows uhh eet act ae — 1957-58 
Insurance— 
The Growth and Development of Life Insur- 
Alice CANA acitete aoe sar bees eked A. D. Watson. 1933 
Fire and Casualty Insurance...........<..... G. D. Finuayson, C.M.G. 1942 
*Insurance in Canada during the Depression 
and. Warterodsi (10 cts:)2-\-00. +t at G. D. Frnuayson, C.M.G. 1947 
Labour— 
Legislation Respecting Combinations in Re- 

SUBALING Ciigck Gs toes, Rat ae Seen, CT a F. A. McGREGor. 1927-28 
The National Employment Commission..... — 1938 
Labour Legislation in Canada............... Miss M. Macxintosu, M.A. 1938 

*Seasonal Unemployment in Canada.......... —- 1956 

*History of the Labour Movement in Canada.|Dr. EuGEens Forsey. 1957-58 
Manufactures— 

‘Ebe Tromand mtech Industry. ek es ot ches — 1922-23 

The Influence of the Present War on Manu- 

TAU EQ) keen oh vice, We ee Ate — 1943-44 
Changes in Canadian Manufacturing Produc- 

tion from Peace to War, 1939-44........... — 1945 
The Automobile Industry in Canada........ H. McLeop. 1947 

*The Chemical Industries in Canada (10 cts.).}H. McLrop. 1948-49 
*The Pulp and Paper Industry in Canada 
MEO CORS tere Cee bic has eats Gees ee ee ee _ 1952-53 
Mining— 
Mining—A Historical Sketch................ — 1939 
Geology and Economic Minerals............. GEORGE Hanson, Ph.D. 1942 
Government Control of Non-Ferrous Metals 

and -Fels in: Wartime ysos-5 0.200. ees ee. ~ 1942 
The Outlook for the Mineral Industry in 

Relation to the Economic Development 

Oi Canada, o05) bo oateat ee aah eee G. H. Murray. 1946 
The Coal Deposits and Coal Resources of 

Gan ada Ame scl cet. | ak Meet cok see eee B. R. MacKay, B.Sc., 

Ph.D. 1946 
The Iron-Ore Resources of the Quebec- 

Laprador: Regione. poe eee W. M. Goopwin. 1950 
Titanium—The Basis of a New Industry in 

LJUCDEC Aad erdtirn ds Tial Sake de ete ne ee W. M. Goopwin. 1950 
Post-War Expansion in Canada’s Mineral 

Industryaw blow bata hee eee eee G. H. Murray and Mrs. 

M. J. Grroux. 1952-53 
Canadian Crude Petroleum Situation (10 cts.)}Dr. G. S. Hums. { ae 
History of Pipeline Construction in Canada. .|Dr. G. 8. Humn. 1954 
Developments in Canada’s Mineral Industry, 

iy 2955 LO JIG bOotes 2 ye lane. eee ie = 1955 
Canadais: Mineral Industry,....66,0055.. 0.0 G. H. Murray. 

R. B. Toomss. 1956 
Canada’s Mineral Industry 1956-57.......... Mrs. M. J. Grroux. 

M. F. Goupes. 1957-58 

R. B. Toomss. 


Page 


248-257 


258-260 
232-235 


937-944 . 


842-846 
1064-1074 


765-770 
778-779 
787-796 


758-766 — 


795-806 


452-456 
354-362 
364-381 
521-525 
532-550 


467-475 


309-310 
3-14 


279-282 


302-314 


337-347 
505-512 
512-513 
476-495 
524-527 


540-544 
861-869 


473-497 — 
490-511 


495-518 


Subject and Article Contributor Edition Page 


! 


National Defence— 
The Royal Canadian Naval College......... 
The Royal Military College.............5... 
The British Commonwealth Air Training 
Plan—A Summary of the RCAF’s Major 
Role in the War of 1939-45..............54- 


— 1946 | 1081-1082 
— 1946 | 1087-1088 


— 1946 | 1090-1099 


Natural Resources — 
A Sketch of the Canadian Lumber Trade....|A. R. M. Lower, M.A. 1925 318-323 
Fur Trade—A Historical Sketch............ —_ 1934-35 343-344 
Mining—A Historical Sketch................ — 1939 309-310 
The Water-Power Resources of Canada and 


Ge BC RAIOUL 5 Doss ee msec ese eres J. T. JOHNSTON. 1940 353-364 
Geology and Economic Minerals............. Grorce Hanson, Ph.D. 1942 3-14 
The Development of Marshlands in Relation 

to Fur Production and the Rehabilitation 

iE GES GATOS Ad. Lust Ge Ua Ae hee 2 otk D. J. ALLAN. 1943-44 267-269 
Game Fish in Canada’s National Parks..... V.E. F. Sotman, Ph.D. 1952-53 34-36 

*The Barren-Ground Caribou...............+. _ 1954 33-36 
*Scientific Management of Game Fish in 
Canaan s National Parks: 0: st... 7-3. een — 1956 35-39 
Groundfish Species in the Canadian Fisheries.|T. H. TuRNER. 1957-58 591-595 
Northwest Territories— 
The Canadian Government’s Reindeer Ex- 
BOTITHCHE was de ss tints srt has Hee Oe eH R. A. Gipson. 1943-44 17-23 
*The Northland—Canada’s Challenge (10 cts.) _ 1955 22-32 
Physiography and Related Sciences— 
Physical Geography of the Canadian Eastern 

PT LA eR hese nei eS oe es 8 ogee R. A. Gipson. 1945 12-19 
The Relation of Hydrography to Navigation 

and the War Record of the Hydrographic 

BMG M REV ACE sgt «5 crue ae dug Sacks F. C.G. Smrru. 1946 14-18 
Hydrographical Features.............+---.-- F.C. G. Smira. 1947 3-12 

*Physical Geography of the Canadian Western 

Ramo NEC CIU CUS: cts Vor aeiguey ares are ae R. A. GIBson. 1948-49 9-18 
*The Contribution to Science made by the 

Dominion Astrophysical Observatory 

AOC ERO Opies fu tte ote Ph oie 2h agncrs ¢ ats * Soe Dr. J. A. PEARCE. 1948-49 63-71 
see ee ace Challenge (10 cts.) Bee eae — 1955 22-32 

Pophveies in Canadar:.. i538. eee eee ee: r. C. 8. Brats. 

Dr. J. T. Winson. } 1956 43-49 
*Mapping and Charting in Canada............ — 1956 17-22 
‘The National Capital Plan, +. 42.34 «<0 2%: — 1956 30-34 
SA ereangiGy 10S AURA Ds nin + <2. sos woes = 9 48 Dr. C. S. Brats. 
Dr. J. F. Hearp. 1956 49-55 
A. E. CovINGTon. 
*The International Geophysical Year......... Dr. D.C. Ross. 1957-58 35-38 
Population— 
BPraier ation LP OUGCY: sce. yee ce ve eee anes R. J. C. Sreap. 1931 189-192 
PemiNMiZatiOn ACtIVibICS 62. fi... See ee ee — 1936 201-202 
Occupational Trends in Canada, 1891-1931...|A. H. LeNevev, M.A. 1939 774-778 
Nuptiality and Fertility in Canada.......... Enrp CHARLES, Ph.D. 1942 100-115 
Areas and Populations of Countries of the 
Dritiqn empire, 1941.2... eke ewe ees 1943-44 141-142 


ite fudians of Canada: sos... 0... ech one 
*Developments in Canadian Immigration..... 
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Subject and Article Contributor Edition Page 
Power Resources— 
The Water-Power Resources of Canada and 
Mer PGE IZALION soca. Pies ee ae ee J. T. JoHNSTON. 1940 353-364 


*Conversion Program to 60-cycle Power in 
Southern Ontario (l0ets.)2.c. .. 00a 
*The St. Lawrence Power Project (10 cts.).... 


_— 1951 540-548 
— 1955 549-553 


Prices— 
The Nutrition and Family Living Expend- 


abures: Investigations 00 oucaeacice: H. F. Greenway, M.A. 1940 819-821 


Radio— 
A Historical Sketch of Radio Communica- 
GONG, 2, fag Has ob ete ts ae he ees C. P. Epwarps, O.B.E. 1932 607-610 
The Canadian Radio Broadcasting Com- 
TOISSIONMO Tee ob eos a, ee Hector CHARLESWORTH. 1933 731-733 


Dr. Aucustin Fricon, 


C.M.G 1947 737-740 


Research— 
Honorary Advisory Council for Scientific 

Research sant abies tue ct erwe ce, pees — 1920 53-57 

Royal Canadian: Institute... ens... eke. Pror. McMurricg, M.A., 
PhyD. / GLI DAR. Rasic: 1924 885 

Royal Society of Canada.........0/8e.8. Pror. McMurricu, M.A., 
Pie Dy LigDei JR. S:C 1924 884 
The National Research Council............. F. E. Latue, M.Sc. 1932 867-870 


— 1954 341-356 


LOCUS Senne ones tiaras igus ere ape ee Dr. J. A. PEARCE. 1948-49 63-71 
Geophysicsan-Canud auc. eae ee oe Dr. C.S. Brats. 1956 43-49 
Astronomy aniCanada... bs 0) ceen eee Dr. C.S. Brats. 1956 49-55 

*The International Geophysical Year......... DRY Do CaRGsz. 1957-58 35-38 
Time and Time Zones— 
Standard Time and Time Zones in Canada. .|C. C. Smrru. 1934-35 50-53 


Times of Sunrise and Sunset................. — 1938 66-68 


Trade, Domestic— 


Co-operation in Canada...............00000. J. E. O’Meara and 


LuctENNE M. LALonps. 1942 543-546 
Wartime Controls Affecting Distribution and 
Erade, 1045-46258 decade ee ne ee — 1946 574-578 
The Royal Commission on Co-operatives...|W. F. CHown. 1946 618-624 
*The Canadian Wheat Board, 1939-46........ . 5 DENEEEON 
. W. GRINDLEY. 
W. G. Mataner. 1947 778-813 
C. V. Parker. 
Grain Trade — Marketing Problems and 
BoliGies 1 940--59% cern. Sst Mate Eadnnae meee _ 1952-53 865-869 
*Marketing Farm-Produced Foods........... — 1956 917-922 
Trade, Foreign— 
Advisory Board on Tariff and Taxation..... — 1930 1018 
Preferential Tariff and Trade Treaties.......1W. Giucurisr. 1934-35 520-526 


: 
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Subject and Article Contributor Edition Page 
Transportation— 

The Development of Aviation in Canada. ...|J. A. Witson. 1938 710-712 
Pre-War Civil Aviation and the Defence 

eee it AGO Ns She ren core tek 8+ 25 ws J. A. Wilson. 1941 608-612 
Wartime Control of Transportation.......... _ 1943-44 567-575 
The Wartime Role of the Steam Railways 

RT Ere oar ee ic a A eintinp cons C. P. Epwarps, O.B.E. 1945 648-651 
Canada’s Northern Airfields................ A. D. McLean. 1945 705-712 
*International Civil Aviation Organization and 

Canada’s Participation Therein (10 cts.)...|Bricgapmr C. S. Boorx. 1952-53 820-827 
Canals of the St. Lawrence Waterway....... — 1954 830-833 
*History of the Canadian National Railways — 1955 840-851 
She St Lawrence Seaway .1...... 008 2k _— 1955 885-888 
Traffic on the Great ee, Lawrence 

TE AN RD dee Pear ne: GRE ne re Se Gene — 1956 821-829 


PART III.—REGISTER OF OFFICIAL APPOINTMENTS 


The following list of official appointments continues up to Sept. 15, 1959, the list 
published in the 1957-58 Year Book at pp. 1253-1263. 


Governor General.—1959. Sept. 15, Major-General George P. Vanier, D.8.O., 
M.C., C.D.: to be Governor General of Canada, vice the Right Honourable Vincent 
Massey, C.H. 


Governor General’s Staff.—1958. Apr. 7, Commodore D. L. Raymond, C.D., 
R.C.N.: to be Honorary Aide-de-Camp. July 7, Acting Commander R. M. Black, R.C.N. 
(R): to be Honorary Aide-de-Camp. Aug. 6, Lieutenant Colonel J. A. Berthiaume: to 
be Honorary Aide-de-Camp. Oct. 15, Superintendent Cortlandt Benfield Macdonell of 
the RCMP, Victoria, B.C., Inspector Gerald Robert Engle of the RCMP, Prince George, 
B.C., Inspector Herbert Edward Bloxham of the RCMP, Prince Rupert, B.C., and Super- 
intendent William Harrison Graham Nevin of the RCMP, Vancouver, B.C.: to be 
Honorary Aides-de-Camp. Oct. 27, Commander (S) J. L. Neveu, R.C.N.: to be Honor- 
ary Aide-de-Camp. 1959.—Aug. 14, Lt. Col. R. 8. Graham, C.D.: to be Honorary Aide- 
de-Camp. 


Queen’s Honorary Physicians, Surgeons, Dental Surgeons and Nursing 
Sisters.—1958. June 1, Surgeon Commodore E. H. Lee, C.D., B.Sc., M.D., Q.H.P., 
Royal Canadian Navy, Brigadier S. G. U. Shier, O.B.E., C.D., M.D.,Q.H.P., Royal Canadian 
Army Medical Corps, and Air Commodore A. A. G. Corbet, E.D., C.D., B.A., M.D.C.M., 
F.A.M., Q.H.P., Royal Canadian Air Force: to be Queen’s Honorary Physicians for tenure 
of office. Surgeon Commander M.D. Young, C.D., Royal Canadian Navy (Reserve), 
Colonel J. A. Noble, O.B.E., M.D., F.R.C.S. (Ed), F.R.C.S. (C), Royal Canadian Army 
Medical Corps Militia, Group Captain J. A. Sullivan, M.B., Royal Canadian Air Force 
Supplementary Reserve, and Wing Commander J. L. E. La Rochelle, A.D.C., M.D., 
Royal Canadian Air Force Auxiliary: to be Queen’s Honorary Surgeons for two years. 
Lieutenant Commander (M.N.) M. E. Nesbitt, C.D., Q.H.N.S., Royal Canadian Navy, 
Major E. E. Andrews, A.R.R.C., C.D., O.H.N. S., Roy al Canadian Army Medical Corps, 
and Squadron Leader M. C. McArthur, C.D. . Royal Canadian Air Force: to be Queen’s 
Honourary Nursing Sisters for tenure of office. Brigadier E. M. Wansbrough, O.B.E., 
M.M., E.D., C.D., O.H.D.S., F.I.C.D., F.A.C.D., Royal Canadian Dental Corps, Colonel 
K. M. Baird, O. B. He iGeD. F, TD: - Royal Canadian Dental Corps, and Colonel G. B. 
Shillington, C. Derek. rr C. D., Royal Canadian Dental Corps: to be Queen’s Honorary 
Dental] Surgeons for tenure of office. Colonel J. P. Whyte, E.D., F.I.C.D., Royal Canadian 
Dental Corps: to be Queen’s Honorary Dental Surgeon for two years. 
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Lieutenant-Governors.—1958. May 22, Joseph Leonard O’Brien, of South 
Nelson, N.B.: to be Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of New Brunswick, effective 
on June 6, 1958. 


Queen’s Privy Council.—1958. May 12, Henri Courtemanche of Mont Laurier, 
Que.: to be a member and Secretary of State of Canada, Raymond Joseph Michael 
O’Hurley of St. Gilles, Que.: to be a member and Minister of Defence Production. 1959. 
Aug. 20, David James Walker of Toronto, Ont.: to be a member and Minister of Public 
Works. Joseph-Pierre-Albert Sévigny of Westmount, Que.: to be a member and Asso- 
ciate Minister of National Defence. 


Cabinet Ministers.—1958. May 12, Hon. Ellen Louks Fairclough, a member of 
the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada: to be Minister of Citizenship and Immigration. 
Henri Courtemanche: to be Secretary of State of Canada. Raymond Joseph Michael 
O’Hurley: to be Minister of Defence Production. 1959. June 4, Hon. Howard Charles 
Green, a member of the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada: to be Secretary of State for 
External Affairs. Aug. 20, David James Walker: to be a member of the Queen’s Privy 
Council for Canada and Minister of Public Works. Joseph-Pierre-Albert Sévigny: to 
be a member of the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada and Associate Minister of National 
Defence. 


Senators.—1959. Jan. 15, John Alexander Buchanan: to be a member of the 
Senate and a Senator for the Province of Alberta. John G. Higgins, Q.C.: to be a member 
of the Senate and a Senator for the Province of Newfoundland. John Hnatshyn, Q.C.: 
to be a member of the Senate and a Senator for the Province of Saskatchewan. 


Parliamentary Secretaries.—1959, Aug. 20, Wallace B. Nesbitt, M.P.,.to be 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Secretary of State for External Affairs, for a period of 12 
months, effective Sept. 1, 1959. 


Deputy Ministers.—1958. May 29, John Hascall, Ottawa, Ont.: to be Deputy 
Minister of Trade and Commerce. June 24, James Alan Roberts, Oakville, Ont.: to be 
the Associate Deputy Minister of Trade and Commerce. Oct. 15, Norman Alexander 
Robertson: to be Under Secretary of State for External Affairs, effective Oct. 20, 1958. 


Diplomatic Appointments.—1958. June 5, Pierre Dupuy, C.M.G.: to be Ambas- 
sador of Canada at Paris, France. June 26, Theodore Francis Moorhouse Newton: to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of Canada to Indonesia. Alfred John 
Pick: to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of Canada to Peru. Sept. 265, 
Charles-Pierre Hébert: to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of Canada 
to the Netherlands. Jules Léger: to be Ambassador and Permanent Representative of 
Canada to the North Atlantic Council and concurrently the Representative of Canada 
to the Organization for European Economic Co-operation, Paris, France. Paul-André 
Beaulieu: to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of Canada to Lebanon. 
John Benjamin Clark Watkins: to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
Canada to Denmark. Arnold Cantwell Smith: to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of Canada to the United Arab Republic. Oct. 2, Léon Mayrand: to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of Canada to Italy. Sydney David 


Pierce: to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of Canada to Belgium and — 
concurrently Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of Canada to Luxem- — 


bourg. Oct. 22, Louis-Eugéne Couillard: to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of Canada to Venezuela. Miss Blanche Margaret Meagher: to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of Canada to Israel. Nov. 5, Richard Plant Bower: 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of Canada to Argentina. Dec. 17, 
Robert A. D. Ford: to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of Canada to 
Yugoslavia. 1959. Jan. 9, George Bernard Summers: to be Minister Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of Canada to Iran. Jan. 21, Arnold Danford Patrick Heeney, Q.C.: 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of Canada to the United States of 


d 
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America, effective Feb. 3, 1959. Apr. 14, Jean Bruchési: to be ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of Canada to Spain. Jean Morin: to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of Canada to Columbia. Aug. 24, Jean-Antoine Chapdelaine: to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of Canada to Brazil. 


Judicial Appointments 


Higher Courts.—1958. May 12, Alexander Campbell Des Brisay, Q.C.: to be the 
Chief Justice of British Columbia. June 19, 8. H. S. Hughes, Q.C., of Welland, Ont.: to 
be a Judge of the Supreme Court of Ontario and a member of the High Court of Justice 


for Ontario, and ex officio a member of the Court of Appeal for Ontario. Sept. 29, W. J. 


West, Q.C.: to be a Judge of the Appeal Division of the Supreme Court of New Brunswick, 
and also a Judge of the Court of Divorce and Matrimonial Causes of the Province of New 
Brunswick, effective Nov. 1, 1958. Oct. 1, Kenneth J. Matheson, Q.C.: to be Registrar 
of the Supreme Court of Canada. Oct. 7, Stanley N. Schatz, Q.C.: to be a Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Ontario and a member of the High Court of Justice for Ontario, and 
ex officio a member of the Court of Appeal for Ontario. George T. Walsh, Q.C.: to be 
a Judge of the Supreme Court of Ontario and a member of the High Court of Justice for 
Ontario, and ex officio a member of the Court of Appeal for Ontario. Alexandre Taché, 
Q.C.: to be a Puisne Judge of the Superior Court for the District of Hull, Labelle and 
Pontiac in the Province of Quebec. Oct. 15, Paul Miquelon, Q.C.: to be a Puisne Judge 
of the Superior Court for the District of Quebec in the Province of Quebec. Oct. 16, 
Frank H. Patterson, Q.C.: to be a Judge of the Supreme Court of Nova Scotia and a 
Judge of the Court for Divorce and Matrimonial Causes of the Province of Nova Scotia. 
Dec. 29, Albany M. Robichaud, Q.C.: to be a Judge of the Queen’s Bench Division of 
the Supreme Court of New Brunswick. 1959. Jan. 8, S. Bruce Smith, Q.C., of Edmonton, 
Alta.: to be a Judge of the Supreme Court of Alberta and a member of the Trial Division 
of the Supreme Court of Alberta, and ez officio a member of the Appellate Division of the 
said Court. Feb. 19, C. C. Miller, Q.C.: to be a Judge of the Court of Queen’s Bench for 
Manitoba. May 12, Robert 8S. Furlong, Q.C.: to be Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Newfoundland. June 18, R. L. Brownridge, Q.C., of Moose Jaw, Sask.: to be a Judge 
of Her Majesty’s Court of Queen’s Bench for Saskatchewan. July 9, T. G. Norris, Q.C., 
of Vancouver, B.C.: to be a Judge of the Supreme Court of British Columbia. David 
Verchere, Q.C., of Kamloops, B.C.: to be a Judge of the Supreme Court of British Columbia. 
Aug. 14, Hon. Léon Casgrain, a Puisne Judge of the Superior Court for the District of 
Quebec in the Province of Quebec: to be a Puisne Judge of the Superior Court for the 
District of Rimouski in the Province of Quebec. Jean Blais, Q.C., of Quebec City, Que.: 
to be a Puisne Judge of the Superior Court for the District of Quebec in the Province of 
Quebec. Maurice Cousineau, Q.C., of Montreal, Que.: to be a Puisne Judge of the 
Superior Court for the District of Montreal in the Province of Quebec. Pierre Gobeil, 
Q.C., of Malbaie, Que.: to be a Puisne Judge of the Superior Court for the District of 
Chicoutimi in the Province of Quebec. Aug. 18, J. V. H. Milvain, Q.C., of Calgary, 
Alta.: to be a Judge of the Supreme Court of Alberta and a member of the Trial Division 
of the Supreme Court of Alberta, and ex officio a member of the Appellate Division of the 
said Court. M. E. Manning, Q.C., of Edmonton, Alta.: to be a Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Alberta and a member of the Trial Division of the Supreme Court of Alberta, 
and ez officio a member of the Appellate Division of the said Court. 


County and District Courts.—1958. June 19, J ohn Parker, Barrister-at-Law, of 
Yellowknife, N.W.T.: to be Judge of the Territorial Court of the Yukon Territory. Nov. 
12, His Honour Henry Joseph Michael Donley, J udge of the District Court of the District 
of Rainy River in the Province of Ontario: to be a Junior Judge of the County Court of 
the County of York in the said Province. E. L. Weaver, Q.C.: to be a Junior Judge of 
the County Court of the County of York in the Province of Ontario. J. A. Sweet, Q.C.: 
to be a Junior Judge of the County Court of the County of Wentworth in the Province of 
Ontario, and a Local Judge of the High Court of J ustice for Ontario. Nov. 27, The Right 
Honourable James L. Ilsley, Chief Justice of Nova Scotia: to be Deputy Judge in Admiralty 
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of the Exchequer Court of Canada in and for the Admiralty District of the Province of 
Nova Scotia. Dec. 11, D. F. MacLaren, Q.C., of Barrie, Ont.: to be Junior Judge of the 
County Court of the County of Simcoe in the said Province, and a Local Judge of the 
High Court of Justice for Ontario. P. J. McAndrew, Q.C., of Sudbury, Ont.: to be Junior 
Judge of the District Court of the District of Thunder Bay in the said Province, and a 
Local Judge of the High Court of Justice for Ontario. H. J. Reynolds, Q.C., of North 
Bay, Ont.: to be Junior Judge of the District Court of the District of Algoma in the said 
Province and a local Judge of the High Court of Justice for Ontario. Dec. 24, Arthur 
Beaumont, Q.C., of Lethbridge, Alta.: to be a Judge of the District Court of the District 
of Southern Alberta in the said Province, and a Local Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Alberta. Dec. 29, Each of the following Judges, being Judges of the District Courts of 
the Judicial Districts of Saskatchewan, namely, His Honour John Murton Hanbridge, 
His Honour Richard Berkett Mills, His Honour Joseph Henry McFadden, His Honour Vin- 
cent Reynolds Smith, His Honour Bamm David Hogarth, His Honour Robert Hrie Nay, 
His Honour Peter J. Hooge, His Honour Michael Stechishin,. His Honour John Wilfred 
Thompson, His Honour John Ross MacDonald, His Honour Georges Hebert, His Honour 
Anthony Benedict Gerein, His Honour Henry Adelbert Rutherford, His Honour Harold 
Walpole Pope, His Honour William George Ernest Campbell, His Honour John Everett 
Friesen and His Honour Herbert Elwood Keown: to be a Judge of the District Court for 
Saskatchewan, effective Jan. 2, 1959. 1959. Jan. 29, The Honourable Mr. Justice John 
Howard Sissons, Judge of the Territorial Court for the Northwest Territories: to be a 
Deputy Judge of the Territorial Court for the Yukon Territory from Jan, 29, 1959, to 
June 30,1959. May 20, Lawrence A. McLennon, Q.C., of Kenora, Ont.: to be a Judge of the 
District Court of the District of Kenora in the said Province, and a Local Judge of the 
High Court of Justice for Ontario. June 18, Arthur R. Willmott, Q.C., of Cobourg, Ont.: 
to be Judge for the County and District Courts of the Counties and Districts of Ontario, 
and a Local Judge of the High Court of Justice for Ontario. Albert R. Hugill, Q.C., of 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.: to be Judge of the District Court of the District of Rainy River 
in the said Province, and a Local Judge of the High Court of Justice for Ontario. July 16, 
Hon. John Howard Sissons, Judge of the Territorial Court for the Northwest Territories: 
to be a Deputy Judge of the Territorial Court for the Yukon Territory until Dec. 30, 1959. 
July 30, R. Clifford Levy, Q.C., Bridgewater, N.S.: to be Judge of the County Court of 
District Number Two in the said Province, effective Aug. 1, 1959. 


Courts under Canadian Citizenship Act.—1958. May 1, Constable Allan Glen 
Elliott, Royal Canadian Mounted Police Detachment, Fort Vermilion, Alta., Corporal 
Roy Chester Shaw, Royal Canadian Mounted Police Detachment, Fort Chipewyan, Alta., 
and William Corran, Justice of the Peace, Cassiar, B.C.: to act as Courts for the purposes 
of the Canadian Citizenship Act. June 5, Corporal Valdemar Harold Christensen, Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police Detachment, Uranium City, Sask., and Corporal Thomas 
Lawrence John Carter, Royal Canadian Mounted Police Detachment, Lynn Lake, Man.: 
to act as Courts for the purposes of the Canadian Citizenship Act. July 24, Ronald 
Arnold Hodgkinson, Northern Affairs Officer, Fort Chimo, Que., and Robert L’Amoreaux 
Kennedy, Northern Affairs Officer, Churchill, Man.: to act as Courts for the purposes of 
the Canadian Citizenship Act. Sept. 11, Constable Ian Duncan McSporran, Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police Detachment, Port Radium, Northwest Territories: to act 
as a Court for the purposes of the Canadian Citizenship Act; each of the Courts 
set out below to act as a Court for the purposes of the said Act—Magistrate’s Court, 
Springdale, Nfld., Magistrate’s Court, Harbour Main, Nfld., Oct. 23, Richard Sheehy, 
Barrister and Solicitor, Elliot Lake, Ont.: to act as a Court for the purposes of the Canadian 
Citizenship Act. 1959. Mar. 25, Beamer William Hopkins, Q.C., of Hamilton, Ont.: 
to act as a Court for the purposes of the Canadian Citizenship Act, in and for the Province, 
for a term of seven years, effective Apr. 15, 1959. June 18, Constable Francis Charles 
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Wilson Minty, Royal Canadian Mounted Police Detachment, Tahsis, B.C., and Corporal 
Richard Gordon Graham, Royal Canadian Mounted Police Detachment, Alert Bay, B.C.: 
to act as a Court for the purposes of the Canadian Citizenship Act. July 16, the following 
persons to act as a Court for the purposes of the Canadian Citizenship Act: A/Corporal 
Alvin Arthur Stupich, Royal Canadian Mounted Police Detachment, Lynn Lake, Man.; 
Corporal Claude Lawrence Restoule, Royal Canadian Mounted Police Detachment, Mayo, 
Yukon Territory; Acting Commander (SB) John Wilson Scott, Assistant Judge Advocate 
General, Canadian Joint Staff, London, England; and Major Leslie LeRoy England, 
‘Deputy Judge Advocate, Canadian Infantry Brigade, Soest, Germany. 


Miscellaneous.—1958. Mar. 4, Hon. Antonin Galipeault, Chief Justice of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench in and for the Province of Quebec: to be Administrator of the 
Government of the Province of Quebec during the absence, illness or other inability of the 
Lieutenant-Governor. Mar. 29, Armand Proulx, Q.C.: to be a Commissioner to investi- 
gate charges of political partisanship against Maurice Croteau, of South Nicolet, Nicolet- 
Yamaska County, Que. Apr. 11, C. T. 8. Evans, Q.C., of Bradford: to be, pursuant to 
the Inquiries Act, a Commissioner to investigate charges of political partisanship against 
G. F. Roberts of Camp Borden, Ont. Apr. 15, Hon. Cornelius H. O’Halloran, a Justice 
of Appeal of British Columbia: to be the Administrator to execute the office and functions 
of Lieutenant-Governor of British Columbia during the absence, illness or other inability 
of the Lieutenant-Governor. Apr. 23, D.S. Smith, Division of Applied Physics, National 
Research Council; Dr. B. A. Gingras, Division of Applied Chemistry, National Research 
Council, and W. L. Chase, Department of Mines and Technical Surveys: to be Assay 
Commissioners to examine and test coins of the currency of Canada. May 22, Allen 
Tedd Jordan, Chief Mining Engineer of the Mining and Lands Division of the Department 
of Northern Affairs and National Resources: to be a Deputy Inspector of Explosives. 
June 12, Maurice Bourbeau, Assistant Prothonotary of the Superior Court at Trois 
Riviéres, Que.: to be Official Receiver for Bankruptcy Division No. 5 of the District of 
Quebec, vice Adelard Provencher, resigned. Darrall Stanley Collins, Barrister, an employee 
of the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources: to be Registrar of the 
Yukon Land Registration District, vice Frank Gramani Smith. June 24, Hon. Alexander 
Campbell Des Brisay, Chief Justice of British Columbia: to be the Administrator of the 
Government of the Province of British Columbia during the absence, illness or other 
inability of the Lieutenant-Governor. July 4, Thomas Antle and Edgar Newman: to be 
Commissioners for the Pilotage District of Botwood, Nfid., vice A. N. Antle, deceased, and 
A. P. Carter, resigned. The following persons to be the Pilotage Authority for the Pilotage 
District of Pugwash, N.S.: D. M. Macauley, W. I. Mundie, M. A. Gillis, Ainsley J. Allen 
and Murray MacLeod. Aug. 7, Kenneth D. McRae, District Registrar of the Supreme 
Court and Registrar in Bankruptcy: to be Official Receiver for Bankruptcy Division No. 5, 
of the District of British Columbia, vice H. C. Irving, resigned; and Henry Napier Middle- 
ton, Registrar of the Supreme Court: to be Official Receiver for Bankruptcy Division No. 1, 
of the District of British Columbia, vice Andrew Thompson, resigned. Aug. 21, H. M. 
Brent, Q.C., of Cobourg, Ont.: to be a Commissioner to investigate charges of political 
partisanship against R. T. Love and’Robert James Denike, both of Cobourg, Ont. Sept. 4, 
Hon. John Doull, a Judge of the Supreme Court of Nova Scotia: to be the Administrator 
of Nova Scotia during the absence, illness or other inability of the Lieutenant-Governor. 
Sept. 11, Arthur Parkes, Toronto, H. A. Sledge, Montreal, and Ernest Wiberg, Toronto: 
to be Inspectors of Machinery and of Hulls and Equipment of Steamships at the places 
set out with respect to each person, and to be Examiners of Engineers. Sept. 18, Lucien 
Thinel, Q.C., St. Jérdme, Que.: to be a Commissioner to investigate charges of political 
partisanship against André Beaupré, Ste. Thérése de Blainville, Que. Oct. 29, Frank 
Gramani Smith: to be Registrar of Land Titles for the Northwest Territories Land Registra- 
tion District. Nov. 20, William Harry Cardy, Local Registrar of the Supreme Court: to 
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be Official Receiver for Bankruptcy Division No. 14, of the District of Ontario, vice W. 
Roy Dixon, resigned. Howard Hicks Warrell, Local Registrar of the Supreme Court: to 
be Official Receiver for Bankruptcy Division No. 16 of the District of Ontario, vice W. L. 
Warrell, resigned. Dec. 3, Donald T. Elliott, Local Master of the Supreme Court of 
Ontario and Local Registrar: to be Official Receiver for Bankruptcy Division No. 12 of © 
the District of Ontario, vice William G. Pugsley, resigned. Donald MacEwan Egener, 
Local Registrar of the Supreme Court, Clerk of the County Court and Registrar of the 
Surrogate Court: to be Official Receiver for Bankruptcy Division No. 5 of the District 
of Ontario, vice Gordon Tennent, deceased. Dec. 22, Réal Letellier, Deputy Prothonotary 
of the Superior Court and Registrar in Bankruptcy: to be Official Receiver for Bankruptcy 
Division No. 9, of the District of Quebec, vice Raoul Boissonneault, resigned. 1959. 
Jan. 29, The Right Honourable J. L. Ilsley, Chief Justice of Nova Scotia: to be Administra- 
tor of Nova Scotia and to execute the office and functions of Lieutenant-Governor of Nova 
Scotia during the absence, illness or other inability of the Lieutenant-Governor. Feb. 13, 
Miss Dorothy Leggatt, Barrister: to be a Commissioner to investigate charges of political 
partisanship against John Richard of Escuminac, Northumberland County, N.B. Jacques 
Lavallée, Registrar in Bankruptcy: to be Official Receiver for Bankruptcy Division No. 8 
of the District of Quebec, vice Gaston Allard, resigned. Mar. 25, Alexander Jardine 
Reeve of Whitehorse, Yukon Territory, civil servant: to be Deputy Registrar of Titles 
for the Yukon Land Registration District, vice Frank Herbert Murphy, resigned. Apr. 2, 
Douglas H. MacFarlane, Clerk of the County Court of Moncton, N.B.: to be Official 
Receiver for Bankruptcy Division No. 4, of the District of New Brunswick, vice Brian G. 
Savage, resigned. Apr. 9, Roch Roy: to be a Commissioner to investigate charges of 
political partisanship against Roland Lantin of Pabos Mills, Que. Apr. 23, Dr. A. G. 
Mungall, Division of Applied Physics, National Research Council; D. 8S. Russell, Division 
of Applied Chemistry, National Research Council; and G. H. Faye, Department of Mines 
and Technical Surveys: to be Assay Commissioners to examine and test coins of the cur- 
rency of Canada struck at the Royal Canadian Mint during the year 1958. Apr. 30, 
William Dale Duncan, Local Registrar of the Court of Queen’s Bench, Moose Jaw, Sask.: 
to be Official Receiver for Bankruptcy Division No. 3, of the District of Saskatchewan, 
vice Alfred C. L. Villars, resigned. May 13, Herbert Anscomb, Victoria, B.C., Archibald 
H. Bolch, Ottawa, Ont., René Gobeil, Quebec, Que., M. A. MacPherson, Sr., Regina, 
Sask., Howard Mann, Moncton, N.B., The Honourable Charles P. McTague, Toronto, 
Ont., and Arnold Platt, Lethbridge, Alta.: to be Commissioners under Part I of the Inquiries 
Act to inquire into and report upon the problems relating to railway transportation in 
Canada; the Honourable Charles P. McTague to be Chairman of the Commission. May 
21, The Honourable Roland A. Ritchie, Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada: 
to be a Deputy to His Excellency the Governor General. May 28, Gordon Francis Butter- 
wick, Deputy Clerk of the Supreme Court, Calgary, Alta.: to be official Receiver for 
Bankruptcy Division No, 2 of the District of Alberta, vice Walter Kingsley Jull, Q.C., 
resigned. June 4, Marshall E. Manning, Edmonton, Alta., W. D. Gainer, Edmonton, 
Alta., and John Anderson-Thompson, Yellowknife, N.W.T.: to be Commissioners under 
Part I of the Inquiries Act to inquire into and report upon the respective merits of the 
alternate routes which might be followed by a railway line to be built from northern 
Alberta into the southern portion of the District of Mackenzie, N.W.T.; Marshall E. 
Manning to be Chairman of the Commission. June 18, Roland Bussiéres, Roberval, Que., 
Prothonotary of the Superior Court and Registrar in Bankruptcy: to be Official Receiver 
for Bankruptcy Division No. 9, of the District of Quebec, vice Réal Letellier, resigned. 
Russel Alfred Rockerbie and Allan Robert Corrigan, employees in the Regina Laboratory 
of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, appointed as duly qualified analysts 
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for the purposes of the Opium and Narcotic Drug Act. July 16, Hon. Robert S. Furlong, 
Chief Justice of the Province of Newfoundland: to be Administrator to execute the office 
and functions of the Lieutenant-Governor of Newfoundland during the absence, illness 
or other inability of the Lieutenant-Governor. July 22, Paul-Emile Montreuil, Deputy 
Clerk of the Magistrate’s Court, Quebec City, Que.: to be Registrar of the Exchequer 
Court on its Admiralty side for the Quebec Registry Division of the Quebec Admiralty 
District, vice Albert F. Racette, resigned. July 30, Jean-Paul Dionne, Prothonotary of 
the Superior Court and Registrar in Bankruptcy, New Carlisle, Que.: to be official Receiver 
_for Bankruptcy Division No. 11 of the District of Quebec, vice Joseph Patrick Leopold 
Flynn, resigned. Aug. 20, Adolphe Roy of Quebec City, Que.: to be a Commissioner to 
investigate charges of political partisanship against Mrs. Yvonne R. Drouin, Postmistress, 
of St. Malachie Station, Que. 


Government Appointments to Miscellaneous Boards, Commissions, etc. 
Air Transport Board.—1959. Feb. 10, Paul Davoud: to be a member and also 
Chairman of the Board, effective Mar. 1, 1959. 


Army Benevolent Fund Board.—1958. Apr. 28, Lieutenant-General John Carl 
Murchie, C.B., C.B.E.: to be a member and Chairman for a further term of four years 
from May 4, 1958. 


Belleville Harbour Commissioners.—1958. July 17, Harry Rollins and G. H. 
Trill, both of Belleville, Ont.: to be Commissioners, vice A. H. Ketcheson and Herbert 
McCabe, resigned. 


Board of Broadcast Governors.—1958. Nov. 10, Pursuant to Section 3 of the 
Broadcasting Act, the following persons to be members of the Board: Full-time Members— 
Dr. Andrew Stewart, Edmonton, Alta., Roger Duhamel, Montreal, Que., Carlyle Allison, 
Winnipeg, Man.; Part-time Members—Joseph F. Brown, Vancouver, B.C., Dr. Mabel G. 
Connell, Prince Albert, Sask., Dr. Emlyn Davies, Toronto, Ont., Dr. Eugene Forsey, 
Ottawa, Ont., Edward A. Dunlop, Toronto, Ont., Dr. Guy Hudon, Quebec, Que., Ivan 
Sabourin, Iberville, Que., Mrs. R. G. Gilbride, Montreal West, Que., Dr. Colin B. MacKay, 
Fredericton, N.B., Roy Des Barres Duchemin, Sydney, N.S., J. David Stewart, Charlotte- 
town, P.E.I., Robert Stafford Furlong, St. John’s, Nfld. Dr. Andrew Stewart to be Chair- 
man of the Board and Roger Duhamel to be Vice-Chairman thereof. 


Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada.—1958. Aug. 19, Roderick 
Kerr, Q. C., General Counsel of the Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada: to be 
a member and Assistant Chief Commissioner of the Board, effective Nov. 8, 1958, vice 
William Hugh Masson Wardhope, Q.C. Sept. 22, Roderick Kerr, Q.C., General Counsel 
of the Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada: to be a Commissioner pro hac vice 
for the period Oct. 6 to Nov. 8, 1958. Oct. 3, Sidney Bruce Smith, Q.C.: to be a member 
and Chief Commissioner of the Board, effective Jan. 1, 1959, vice Clarence Day Shepard, 
Q.C. resigned, effective as of the same date. Oct. 27, Roderick Kerr, Q.C.: to be Chief 
Commissioner of the Board, effective Jan. 1, 1959, vice Clarence Shepard, Q.C., resigned. 
1959. Jan. 12, Herbert Henry Griffin, Victoria, B.C.: to be a member and Assistant 
Chief Commissioner of the Board, effective Jan. 19, 1959. Mar. 19, John Miller Woodard 
of Montreal, Que.: to be a member, effective May 20, 1959. July 16, William R. Irwin 
of Calgary, Alta.: to be a member, effective Aug. 1, 1959. 


Canada Council.—1959. May 14, L. W. Brockington, Toronto, Ont., Samuel 
Bronfman, Montreal, Que., Mrs. Margaret Harvey, Victoria, B.C., Emile Tellier, Trois 
Rividres, Que., and Gerald Winter, St. John’s, Nfld.: to be members. May 19, Frank 
Lynch-Staunton, Landbreck, Alta.: to be a member. 
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Canadian Broadcasting Corporation.—1958. Nov. 10, The following persons to 
be members: President—J. Alphonse Ouimet, Ottawa, Ont.; Vice-President—Ernest L. 
Bushnell, Ottawa, Ont. Dzrectors—Mrs. Gertrude Alexandra Carter, Salmon Arm, B.C., 
Mrs. C. Armstrong, Calgary, Alta., Dr. William Lewis Morton, Winnipeg, Man., Mrs. 


Kate Aitken, Toronto, Ont., Charles W. Leeson, Stratford, Ont., Raymond Dupuis, 


Montreal, Que., Robert Lionel Dunsmore, Montreal, Que., R. Whidden Ganong, St. 
Stephen, N.B., and Dr. C. B. Lumsden, Wolfville, N.S. 


Canadian Farm Loan Board.—1958. June 24, Hugh H. Shannon of Clifford, Ont.: 
to be a member for a period of five years, vice Cameron McTaggart, resigned. 


Canadian Maritime Commission.—1959. Aug. 1, Alexander Watson of Ottawa, 
Ont.: to be a member and to be Chairman of the Commission, vice Louis De La Chesnaye 
Audette, resigned, effective Aug. 1, 1959. 


Canadian Pension Commission.—1958. June 5, David G. Decker of St. John’s 
Nfld.: to be an ad hoc member for one year from May 30, 1958. 1959. Mar. 23, Thomas 
Duncan Anderson of Ottawa, Ont., Dominion Secretary of the Canadian Legion: to be a 
Commissioner and to be Chairman, effective Apr. 6, 1959. 


The Canadian Wheat Board.—1958. June 5, William C. McNamara of Winnipeg, 
Man., Assistant Chief Commissioner of the Canadian Wheat Board: to be Chief Com- 
missioner. June 26, William Riddel, a Commissioner of the Canadian Wheat Board: to 
be Assistant Chief Commissioner, vice W. C. McNamara. July 10, John Thompson 
Dallas of Winnipeg, Man.: to be a Commissioner. 


Civil Service Commission.—1959. June 18, Samuel Harvey Shirecliffe Hughes of 
Toronto, Ont.: to be a member and Chairman thereof, effective July 1, 1959. 


Defence Research Board.—1958. Apr. 17, Professor Henry George Thode, 
M.B.E., Vice-President, McMaster University, Hamilton, Ont., and Dr. Pierre-R. Gendron, 
Dean of Faculty of Pure and Applied Science, University of Ottawa, Ottawa, Ont.: 
to be members for the period ending Mar. 31, 1961. 1959. Apr. 2, David Aaron 
Golden, Deputy Minister of Defence Production: to be a member, effective Apr. 1, 1959. 
Apr. 9, Dr. John H. Shipley, Montreal, Que., and Dr. John William Tranter Spinks, 
Saskatoon, Sask.: to be members for a three-year term beginning Apr. 1, 1959. 


Dominion Coal Board.—1959. Apr. 2, Vincent E. Mackinnon, Secretary, United 
Mine Workers, Princess Local 4535, Sydney Mines, N.S.: to be a member, vice Daniel 
Owen Hartigan, resigned. 


Dominion Council of Health.—1958. Oct. 2, Dr. R. D. Defries, C.B.E., Director 
Emeritus and Consultant, Connaught Medical Research Laboratories: to be a member. 
Oct. 10, John M. Cross: to be a member. Nov. 18, Dr. Yvette Brissette Larochelle: to be 
a member, 


The Hamilton Harbour Commissioners.—1958. May 29, Argue Martin and 
J. Edmund McLean: to be Commissioners, each for a term of three years commencing 
June 1, 1958, vice R. G. L. Harstone, Chairman, and J. L. Stewart, respectively, whose 
terms of office have expired. 


Historic Sites and Monuments Board of Canada.—1958. Oct. 10, Donald 
Grant Creighton, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S.C., Professor of History and Chairman of the 
Department of History at the University of Toronto: to be a representative of the Province 
of Ontario on the Board for a period of five years, vice Professor Fred Landon, resigned. 
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Dec. 17, Professor Arthur Reginald Marsden Lower, A.M., Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.S.C., 
Douglas Professor of History at Queen’s University: to be a representative of the Province 
of Ontario on the Board for a period of three years. 1959. Aug. 1, Richard Y. Secord of 
Edmonton, Alta.: to be a member representing the Province of Alberta for a period expiring 
Apr. 12, 1960, vice Joel K. Smith, resigned. 


International Commission of the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries.—1958. May 
80, Silas Wilmot Moores of Harbour Grace, Nfld.: to be a Canadian Commissioner for a 
period expiring May 26, 1960. 1959. May 28, J. Howard MacKichen of Halifax, N.S.: 
to be a Commissioner for a period of two years. 


- International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission.—1958. Nov. 12, Fred. 
D. Mathers, of New Westminster, B.C.: to be a member for a period expiring Sept. 20, 
1960. 


Lakehead Harbour Commissioners.—1959. Mar. 9, John E. Young, Ralph B. 
Chandler and Leslie C. Irwin: to be Commissioners, each to hold office for a term of three 
years. 


National Capital Commission.—1959. Jan. 23, The following persons to be 
members, effective Feb. 6, 1959: For Two Years—John Bracken, J. A. Hagerman, Howard 
Kennedy, M. M. MacLean, J. N. Morin, J. A. Walker, James Morey Wardle; For Three 
Years—David L. Burgess, Aimé Guertin, Walthen Guidet, Mrs. Olive Irvine, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth McGregor MacLeod, E, J. Tavender, A.-Gaston Vincent, Q.C.; For Four Years— 
Anthony Adamson, Raymond Cossette, Maurice Cousineau, J. C. Horowitz, Q.C., Miss 
Clyde McCellan, H. G. R. Mews. Feb. 6, Howard Kennedy to be Chairman and Anthony 
Adamson to be Vice-Chairman. 


National Energy Board.—1959. Aug. 10, The following persons to be members, 
effective Aug. 15, 1959: For Two Years—Ian N. McKinnon; For Seven Years—Jules 
Archambault, Robert D. Howland, Douglas M. Fraser and H. Lee Briggs. Ian N. Mc- 
Kinnon to be Chairman and Robert D. Howland to be Vice-Chairman. 


National Film Board.—1958. Nov. 18, Marcel Cadieux, Assistant Under Secretary 
of State for External Affairs: to be a member to Aug. 1, 1960, the remainder of the term of 
Jules Léger, resigned. 1959. Feb. 26, Mrs. Margaret Stevens, J. Frank Arnett and Arthur 
Dansereau: to be members. 


National Library Advisory Council.—1958. May 15, The following persons to be 
members for a term expiring Dec. 31, 1961: Alfred G. Bailey, Fredericton, N.B., Jules 
Bazin, Montreal, Que., and Mrs. F. H. Fish, Calgary, Alta. Dec. 29, Miss Freda Waldon, 
Hamilton, Ont., George E. Wilson, Halifax, N.S., and Antonio Drolet, Quebec, Que.: to 
be members for a term of four years effective Jan. 1, 1959. 


National Parole Board.—1958. Dec. 29, Thomas George Street, Barrister-at-Law, 
of Welland, Ont., J. Alex Admison, Q.C., of Kingston, Ont., Edouard Dion, Q.C., of New 
Carlisle, Que., and Frank P. Miller, Assistant Director of the Remission Service, Depart- 
ment of Justice: to be members to hold office during good behaviour for a period of ten 
years, effective Jan. 1, 1959; Thomas George Street to be Chairman. 


National Research Council.—1958. Mar. 4, The following persons to be members 
for a term of three years from Apr. 1, 1958 to Mar. 31, 1961: R. S. Jane, President Sha- 
winigan Chemicals, Ltd., Montreal, Que.; C. J. MacKenzie, Ottawa, Ont.; J. W. T. Spinks, 
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Dean of the College of Graduate Studies and Professor and Head of the Department of 
Chemistry, University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sask.; H. G. Thode, Vice-President, 
McMaster University, Hamilton, Ont.; and J. T. Wilson, Professor of Geophysics, 
University of Toronto, Toronto, Ont. June 24, M. J. P. Claude Jodoin, President, 
Canadian Labour Congress: to be a member for a term to expire on Mar. 31, 1961. 1959. © 
Mar. 21, The following persons to be members for a term of three years from Apr. 1, 1959: 
I. McTaggart Cowan, Professor and Head of the Department of Zoology, University of 
British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C.; F. R. Hayes, G. 8. Campbell Professor of Biology 
(Zoology) and Head of the Department of Biology, Dalhousie University, Halifax, N.S.; 
A. D. Misener, Head of the Department of Physics, University of Western Ontario, 
London, Ont.; B. W. Sargent, McLaughlin Research Professor of Physics and Head of 
the Department of Physics, Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont.; David L. Thomson, 
Vice-Principal, McGill University, Montreal, Que.; and J. Unrau, Professor of Plant 
Science, University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alta. 


New Westminster Harbour Commissioners.—1958. Dec. 17, Frank H. Sheppard 
and George Twiss: to be Commissioners, vice K. K. Reid and T. W. Christie, effective Feb. 
1, 1959. 


Northern Ontario Pipe Line Crown Corporation.—1959. Feb. 10, Douglas M. 
Fraser of the Department of Trade and Commerce: to be a Director. 


Royal Canadian Mounted Police.—1959. Mar. 23, Deputy Commissioner 
Charles Edward Rivett-Carnac: to be the Commissioner, effective Apr. 1, 1959. 


Sir Frederick Banting Fund Account Committee.—1958. May 30, J. L. Gray, 
President of Atomic Energy of Canada Limited: to be a member, vice W. J. Bennett. 
1959. May 14, Dr. C. H. Goulden, Assistant Deputy Minister (Research), Department 
of Agriculture: to be a member, vice Dr. K. W. Neatby, deceased. 


Tariff Board.—1958. June 12, Francis Leo Corcoran of Moncton, N.B.: to be a 
member for a term of ten years, effective July 1, 1958. 1959. Apr. 13, George Herbert 
Glass of Ottawa, Ont.: to be a member and Vice-Chairman for a period of ten years, 
effective Apr. 13, 1959. July 22, Louis De La Chesnaye Audette: to be a member and 
Chairman of the Board for a term of ten years commencing Aug. 1, 1959; Francis Leo 
Corcoran, a member of the Board: to be a Vice-Chairman; and Eldon C. Gerry: to be a 
member for a term of ten years commencing Sept. 1, 1959. 


Tax Appeal Board.—1958. Sept. 22, Cecil L. Snyder, Q.C., Assistant Chairman of 
the Tax Appeal Board: to be Chairman for the period Sept. 22, 1958 to Jan. 31, 1964. 
Jacques Panneton, Q.C.: to be a member for a period of ten years, effective Sept. 22, 1958. 


Toronto Harbour Commissioners.—1958. July 17, James Stewart, C.B.E.: 
to be a member, vice Frederick Douglas Tolchard, deceased. 1959. Mar. 9, Harry G. 
Kimber: to be a member, effective Apr. 1, 1959, for a term of three years, vice W. A. 
Bennett. 


Unemployment Insurance Commission.—1959. Apr. 30, A. F. MacArthur, 
Toronto, Ont., International Representative, Office Employees International Union: to 
be Commissioner for a period of five years, 


War Veterans Allowance Board.—1958. Nov. 18, Hilton Benjamin Mersereau: 
to be a member, effective Dec. 1, 1958. | 
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PART IV.—FEDERAL LEGISLATION 1957-59 


This classified list of federal legislation has been compiled from the Statutes. Naturally 
in summarizing material of this kind it is not always possible to convey the full implication 
of the legislation. The reader who is interested in any specific Act is therefore referred to 
the Statutes of Canada in the given volume and chapter. 


Legislation of the First Session of the Twenty-Third Parliament, 
Oct. 14, 1957 to Feb. 1, 1958 


Subject, 
. Chapter and Synopsis 
Date of Assent 


i 8 08598 09 a 


6 Eliz. II 
Agriculture— 


2 Nov. 7 | Prairie Grain Advance Payments Act provides advance payment to producers, for threshed 
grain in storage other than in an elevator and prior to delivery to the Canadian Wheat 
Board. The Act replaces the Prairie Grain Producers Interim Financing Act (4-5 Eliz. ec. 1). 


22 Jan; ol Agricultural Stabilization Act provides mandatory price support for nine agricultural com- 
modities—cattle, hogs, sheep, cheese, butter, eggs and wheat, oats and barley produced 
outside the jurisdiction of the Canadian Wheat Board—and for other commodities that 
may be named from time to time. A revolving fund, not to exceed $250,000,000, is 
established for stabilization assistance to be supplemented by receipts from the sale 
of commodities purchased under the terms of the Act. The Agricultural Prices Support 
Act is repealed by this legislation. 


Finance— 


1 Oct. 24 Appropriation Act No. 6, 1957 grants certain sums of money for the public service of the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1958. 


9 Dec. 5 | Appropriation Act No. 7, 1957 grants certain sums of money for the public service of the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1958. 


21 Jans) 1.7 Appropriation Act No. 1, 1958 grants certain sums of money for the public service of the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1958. 


29 Jan. 31 An Act to amend the Federal-Provincial Tax-Sharing Arrangements Act authorizes payment 
of an annual grant of $7,500,000 to each of the provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick 
and Newfoundland, and $2,500,000 to Prince Edward Island for the four fiscal years 
commencing Apr. 1, 1958. The rate used in computing the ‘‘standard individual income 
tax”, on which payments under the Federal-Provincial Tax-Sharing Arrangements Act 
are in part based, is changed from 10 p.c. to 13 p.c. for the year ending Mar. 31, 1959, 
thus increasing the payments to be made to the provinces in that year. 


Health and Welfare- 


3 Nov. 7 An Act to amend the Old Age Security Act increases the amount of monthly pensions payable 
under the Act to $55 per month, reduces the residence requirement for pensioners from 
20 to 10 years, and increases the length of permissible temporary absence from Canada 
from three to six months. 


4 Nov. 21 An Act to amend the Blind Persons Act increases the maximum amount of allowance payable 
to the provinces for blind persons to 75 p.c. of $55 per month per person from the previous 
75 p.c. of $46 per month, and increases the amounts of allowable income. 


5 Nov. 21 An Act to amend the Disabled Persons Act increases the maximum amount of allowance 
payable to the provinces for disabled persons to 50 p.c. of $55 per month per person from 
the previous 50 p.c. of $46, provides payments for certain additional persons who are 
patients in institutions, and increases the amounts of allowable income. 


6 Nov. 21 An Act to amend the Old Age Assistanze Act authorizes payments to the provinces of 50 p.c. 
of $55 per month instead of the previous 50 p.c. of $46, alters the residence requirement 
from 20 to 10 years and increases the amounts of permissible income. 


iE Nov. 21 An Act to amend the War Veterans Allowance Act, 1952 increases the monthly rates of certain 
allowances and amounts of permissible income, extends to six months the period of 
absence from Canada for which allowance may be paid, and increases the salaries of the 
members of the War Veterans Allowance Board. 


19 Dec. 20 An Act to amend the Pension Act provides in general for additional benefits for former 
members of the Forces and their dependants and brings other benefits more in line with 
increases in the basic scale of pensions for disability which became effective July 1, 1957. 
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At Dec. 20 An Act to amend the Canadian and British Insurance Companies Act provides that a majority 
of all the directors be Canadian citizens ordinarily resident in Canada in addition to the 
former requirement that a majority of the directors elected by the shareholders be 
Canadian citizens resident in Canada, and also makes a number of administrative changes 
in the Act. 

15 Dec. 20 An Act to amend the Export Credits Insurance Act increases from $100,000,000 to $200,000,000 
the total liability that the Corporation may have outstanding at any time under con- 
tracts of insurance entered into under the terms of the Act. 

Labour— 
8 Nov. 28 An Act to amend the Unemployment Insurance Act provides that seasonal benefit may be 
paid during the period from Dec. 1 to May 15, in place of the former Jan. 1 to Apr. 15, 
and increases the benefits payable during that period. 

20 Dec. 20 | An Act to amend the Unemployment Assistance Act removes the so-called ‘‘threshold’’ 
provision which was originally intended to establish, by calculating a stipulated per- 
centage of the population of each province, a deduction from reimbursement claims by 
the provinces for persons who were, in fact, unemployable. Two other provisions, now 
obsolete, are also removed from the Act. 

24 Jane Rol Annual Vacations Act provides for an annual vacation with pay of at least two weeks in respect 


National Revenue— 


14 Dec. 20 
h7 Dec. 20 
27 Jane oc 
Transportation— 
10 Dec. 20 
13 Dee. 20 
16 Dec. 20 
Miscellaneous— 
12 Dec. 20 
18 Dec. 20 
23 Jan. 31 


of every year of employment in industries under federal labour jurisdiction; in the case 
of continuous employment for one year but less than two, the vacation with pay to 
which the employee is entitled for the first completed year is one week. 


An Act to amend the Excise Tax_Act implements the change in the excise tax on automobiles 
announced in the House of Commons on Dee. 6, 1957, reducing the tax on passenger cars 
from 10 p.c. to 7} p.c. 


An_Act to amend the Income Tax Act implements changes in income tax announced in the 
House of Commons Dec. 6, 1957. These changes include the raising from $20,000 to 
$45,006 of the profit figure below which the corporation income tax rate of 20 p.c. applies; 
the increase of personal income tax exemptions from $150 to $250 for children of family 
allowance age, and from $400 to $500 for others; reduction of the rate of personal income 
tax in the two lowest taxable brackets to 11 p.c. and 14 p.c. from 18 p.c. and 15 p.e. 


Canada-Australia Income Tax Agreement Act, 1957 implements an agreement between Canada 
and Australia for the avoidance of double taxation and the prevention of fiscal evasion 
with respect to taxes on income. 


An Act to amend an Act respecting the Buffalo and Fort Erie Public Bridge Company alters 
the existing Canadian Act to provide for increased Canadian representation on the Bridge 
Authority and for extending the life of that Authority for an agreed period of time. This 
legislation makes the appropriate amendments to the Act following Canada-United 
States agreement to revise the character of the Authority in accord with its international 
status and the joint interest of both countries in its property. 


An Act respecting the Construction of a Line of Railway by Canadian National Railway Company 
from Optic Lake to Chisel Lake, and the Purchase by Canadian National Railway Company 
from the International Nickel Company of Canada, Limited, of a Line of Railway from Sipi- 
wesk to a Point on Burntwood River near Mystery Lake, all in the Province of Manitoba provides 
for the purchase of an existing 30-mile railway line from Sipiwesk to Mystery Lake, and 
authorizes construction of a new 52-mile line between Optic Lake and Chisel Lake, Man. 


The Hamilton Harbour Commissioners Act provides for federal loans to the Hamilton 
Harbour Commissioners up to an aggregate amount of $4,000,000 to construct additional 
dockage and other facilities in Hamilton harbour. 


An Act to amend the Canadian Vessel Construction Assistance Act extends the benefits of the 
ae bo give further encouragement to the construction and conversion of vessels in 
anada. 


An Act to amend the National Housing Act, 1954, among other amendments, reduces the 
down payments required from home owners and from co-operative housing associations; 
and increases the maximum charge on federal funds for housing to $400,000,000. 


Alberta-Northwest Territories Boundary Act approves the boundary between the province 
of Alberta and the Northwest Territories as surveyed and marked on the ground, the 
surveying and marking having been completed between 1950 and 1954. 
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Miscellaneous—conc. 


25 Jan. 31 Atlantic Provinces Power Development Act assists in making electric power for industrial 
purposes available in the Atlantic Provinces in a suitable quantity and at lower cost. 
The assistance will be extended through the agencies of the Dominion Coal Board and 

the Northern Canada Power Commission. 
26 Jan. 31 An Act to authorize a Loan to the Government of New Brunswick in respect of the Beechwood 
: Power Project provides for a federal loan of up to $30,000,000 to cover the cost of the 
perenn ued Power Project on the St. John River for the New Brunswick Electric Power 

ommission. 


28 Jans 31 et to amend the Criminal Code corrects an error appearing in the French version of the 
ode. 


30 Jan. 31 An Act to amend_the Northwest Territories Act extends the legislative powers of the Com- 
missioner in Council respecting borrowing and lending of money for local projects and 
purposes. 


Legislation of the First Session of the Twenty-Fourth Parliament, 
May 12 to Sept. 6, 1958 


Subject, 
Chapter and Synopsis 
Date of Assent 


7 Eliz. II 


Agriculture— 


5 June 26 | An Act to amend the Canada Agricultural Products Standards Act extends the Act to include 
leaf tobacco so that standards may be established for interprovincial and export trans- 
actions. 


~I 


11 Aug. An Act to amend the Animal Contagious Diseases Act removes the statutory limits on the 
amount of compensation for cattle slaughtered under the provisions of the Act, except 
when slaughtered .pursuant to area or herd disease eradication programs, in which case 


the limits are increased. 


14. Aug. 7 | An Act to amend the Canadian Farm Loan Act increases the authorized capital of the Board 
from $4,000,000 to $6,000,000. 


15 Aug. 7 | An Act to amend the Prairie Farm Assistance Act extends the benefits of the Act and makes 
certain administrative changes. 


16 Aug. 7 | An Act to amend the Prairie Grain Advance Payments Act adds a further exemption of deliveries 
in exchange for seed grain in addition to other administrative changes. 


Citizenship— 


19 Aug. 13 | An Act to amend the Indian Act makes inapplicable to persons now registered as Indians and 
to their descendants the provision of the Act stating that persons who have received or 
have been allotted half-breed lands or money script, and their aaa are not 
entitled to be registered as Indians. 


24 Sept. 6 An Act to amend the Canadian Citizenship Act removes certain discriminations previously 
existing against other than natural-born Canadian citizens in relation to loss of Canadian 
citizenship. When doubt exists as to whether a person has lost his Canadian citizenship 
a ruling may be obtained from a commission or court, the decision of which is final. 


Finance— 


1 May 16 | Appropriation Act No. 2, 1958 grants certain sums of money for the public service of the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1959. 


4 June 5 | Appropriation Act No. 8, 1958 grants certain sums of money for the public service of the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1959. 


10 Aug. 7 | Appropriation Act No. 4, 1958 grants certain sums of money for the public service of the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1959. 


21 Sept. 6 | Special Appropriation Act, 1958 grants certain sums of money for the public service of the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1959. 
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Subject, : 
Chapter and Synopsis 
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Finance—concluded 


31 Sept. 6 | An Act to amend the Financial Administration Act authorizes deletion from the accounts of 
any uncollectable debt not exceeding $25; clarifies the regulations with respect to the 
issuing of special warrants for urgently required payments when Parliament is not in 
session and makes other administrative changes relating to the destruction of cheques 
after payment and the accounts of Crown corporations. 


tt Sept. 6 | Appropriation Act No. 5, 1958 grants certain sums of money for the public service of the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1959. 


Health and 4 
Welfare— j 


6 June 26 An Act to amend the Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic Services Act restricts certain in-patient 
services to those administered in hospital and extends out-patient services to items 
previously excluded. It also authorizes contributions as of July 1, 1958, to a participating 
province which has a plan in operation, whether or not there are other participating 
provinces. 


25 Sept. 6 | An Act to amend the Children of War Dead (Education Assistance) Act extends the benefits 
of the Act to other classes of persons and increases the allowance that may be paid in 
certain cases. 


41 Sept. 6 | An Act to amend the Returned Soldiers’ Insurance Act makes a minor alteration in wording 
to bring the provisions of the Act in line with the Veterans Insurance Act. 


43 Sept. 6 | An Act to amend the Veterans Insurance Act fixes Sept. 30, 1962, as the last day for entering 
into contracts of insurance with members of the regular forces who continued to serve 
until then or are discharged prior to that date. 

Justice— 


33 Sept. 6 An Act to amend the Judges Act authorizes the payment of salaries of two additional judges 
of the High Court of Ontario, one additional judge of the Appeal Division of the Supreme 
Court of New Brunswick and six additional judges for the County Courts of Ontario. 


38 Sept. 6 The Parole Act repeals the Ticket of Leave Act (R.S.C. 1952, c. 264) and sets up a new system 
for the conditional liberation of persons undergoing sentences of imprisonment. The 
new legislation implements the recommendations of the Fauteux Committee and author- 
ues phe extapliahsnens of a National Parole Board with absolute jurisdiction over matters 
of parole. 


39 Sept. 6 An Act to amend the Penitentiary Act, by repealing a subsection of the Statute, permits the : 
extension of the tenure of office of the Commissioner and of the Deputy Commissioner ~ 
beyond the age of 65 years, a limitation previously in force. - A 


Labour— 


2 May 16 An Act to amend the Unemployment Insurance Act places the seasonal benefit termination 
date at June 28, 1958, rather than May 18, 1958. 


7 July 26 British Columbia Coast Steamship Service Act provides for the appointment of an adminis- 
trator to resume immediately the ferry service between the mainland of British Columbia 
and Vancouver Island, suspended by reason of a strike, and grants an 8-p.c. increase in 
wages established by existing collective agreements. This Act will expire no later than 
the thirtieth sitting day of the next?session of Parliament. 


12 Aug. 7 Canada-Belgian Congo Income Tax Convention Act, 1958 extends to the Belgian Congo and the 
Territory of Ruanda-Urundi the terms of the Convention between Canada and Belgium 
for the avoidance of double taxation with respect to income taxes. 


13 Aug. 7 The Canada-Belgium Income Tax Convention Act, 1958 implements a Convention between 
Canada and Belgium for the avoidance of double taxation and the prevention of fiscal 
evasion with respect to taxes on income. 


26 Sept. 6 | An Act to amend the Customs Act establishes a more workable scheme for determining 
value for duty of goods imported, by revising the Sections of the Act concerned with such 
determination. 


27 Sept. 6 An ae ie anand the Customs Tariff Act implements the Budget resolutions on the Customs 
ari, Che 
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a 


National 
Revenue—concl. 


29 Sept. 6 | Estate Tax Act, as at the date of its coming into force, replaces the Dominion Succession 
Duty Act and sets forth in detail all legislation respecting the taxation of estates, con- 
solidating, revising and simplifying the previous legislation. Under the new Act the 
tax on property passing or deemed to pass on death, will be computed by reference to 
the property comprising the estate of the deceased rather than the property contained 
in the bequests from the estate to the beneficiaries. 


30 Sept. 6 | An Act to amend the Excise Tax Act implements the Budget resolutions on the Ezcise Tax Act. 


32 Sept. 6 | An ae ue amend the Income Tax Act gives effect to the Budget resolutions re the Income 
ax Act. 


Transportation and 
Communications— 


17 Aug. 13 | The Canadian National Railways Financing and Guarantee Act, 1958 authorizes moneys to 
meet certain capital expenditures of the CNR system and the guarantee of certain 
securities to be issued by the Company. 


o> 


22 Sept. The Broadcasting Act establishes a Board of Broadcast Governors to regulate broadcasting 
in Canada (separate regulatory body); provides that the expenditure of the Board shall 
be paid out of Parliamentary appropriations and also provides for the continuance of 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation to operate a national broadcasting service in 


Canada. 


23 Sept. 6 | Campobello-Lubec Bridge Act authorizes the construction of a bridge across Lubec Channel 
between the Province of New Brunswick and the State of Maine. 


34 Sept. 6 The Lakehead Harbour Commissioners Act establishes a Corporation to manage and develop 
the harbours of Port Arthur, Fort William and Thunder Bay in the Province of Ontario, 
with powers similar to those of other harbour corporations established in the past. 


40 Sept. 6 | An Act to amend the Railway Act makes financial and regulative provision for the placing of 
reflective markings on the sides of railway cars and extends the regulations regarding 
signboards at level crossings to include the use of reflective material. 


Miscellaneous— 


3 May 20 | An Act to amend the National Housing Act, 1954 increases the maximum charge on the Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund to $750,000,000 for housing purposes. 


8 July 26 An Act to amend the National Parks Act alters the boundaries of Cape Breton Highlands 
National Park by withdrawing an area of nearly 10 sq. miles from the Park. 


9 July 26 | An Act to amend the Yukon Act provides a more accurate description of the eastern boundary 
of the Yukon Territory as determined by surveys; extends powers of the Commissioner 
in Council respecting the borrowing and lending of money for local purposes; and makes 
minor adjustments re intoxicants and the administration of justice. 


20 Aug. 13 An Act to amend the Lake of the Woods Control Board Act,®1921 provides for the appointment 
of a member to the Board by the Lieutenant-Governor of Manitoba in Council and for 
the appointment of alternate members to act in place of members of the Board who may 
be absent or unable to act. 


28 Sept. 6 An Act to amend the Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act extends the Act to the years 
1959 and 1960 and provides for a 25-p.c. increase in the amount of assistance for the years 
1958, 1959 and 1960. 


36 Sept. 6 An Act to authorize certain amendments to the Agreement made under the Maritime Coal Produc- 
tion Assistance Act with the Dominion Coal Company, Limited, authorizes amendment, 
with particular respect to the terms of repayment, of the loan agreement made with the 
Dominion Coal Company Limited under the provisions of the Maritime Coal Production 
Assistance Act. 


37 Sept. 6 The National Capital Act revises the Federal District Commission Act to enable the Com- 
mission to discharge more effectively its duties in connection with the preparation of 
plans for, and assistance in, the development and improvement of the National Capital 
Region. The names of the Act and of the Commission are changed and the Commission’s 
organization, powers and financing are substantially revised. 
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Date of Assent 
ey ! 

7-8 Eliz. II 
Agriculture— | 


25 July 8 An Act to amend the Farm Improvement Loans Act extends the operations of the Act to June 30, 
1962; provides a new maximum amount of guaranteed bank loans of $300,000,000; extends 
the list of eligible borrowers to include beekeepers; and includes poultry with livestock. 
The maximum amount of individual loan is raised from $5,000 to $7,500. 


35 July 8 | Seeds Act revises former legislation respecting the testing, inspection and sale of seeds to 
meet recent trends and developments in production, processing and merchandising; no 
important changes are made in policy. 


42 July 18 The Crop Insurance Act authorizes federal contributions and loans in respect of the operation 
of provincial schemes for crop insurance. 


43 July 18 | Farm Credit Act establishes a system of long-term mortgage credit to farmers to be adminis- 
tered by a Farm Credit Corporation with a capital of $8,000,000. The Act incorporates 
and extends the former Canadian Farm Loan Act and adds a new type of supervised farm 
mortgage credit. Individual loans are limited to $20,000 on a single farming enterprise 
with each loan not to exceed 75 p.c. of the appraised value of the land. The aggregate 
of loans outstanding at any time may not exceed $200,000,000. 


44 July 18 The Humane Slaughter of Food Animals Act authorizes the Governor in Council to make 
regulations respecting the methods and devices to be employed to ensure humane 
slaughter of food animals in an establishment registered under the Meat Inspection Act. 


Finance— 


1 Feb. 25 | Appropriation Act No. 1, 1959 grants certain sums of money for the public service of the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1959. 


2 Mar. 20 | Appropriation Act No. 2, 1959 grants certain sums of money for the public service of the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1960. 


3 Mar. 20 | Appropriation Act No. 8, 1959 grants certain sums of money for the public service of the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1959. 


11 June 4 | Appropriation Act No. 4, 1959 grants certain sums of money for the public service of the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1960. 


19 July 8 | An Act to amend the Bretton Woods Agreements Act provides for an increase in Canada’s 
subscriptions to the International Monetary Fund and to the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development to a maximum of the Canadian dollar equivalent of 
1,300,000,000 United States dollars. As the rate of exchange is now variable it is expe- 
dient to describe Canada’s obligations under the Act in United States dollars rather 
than as a fixed amount in Canadian dollars, as formerly. 


21 July 8 The Canadian Forces Superannuation Act revises and consolidates certain pension provisions 
of the Defence Services Pension Act and provides for the payment of superannuation and 
other benefits to members of the°Canadian Forces and their dependants. 


26 July 8 | An Act to amend the Federal-Provincial Taxz-Sharing Arrangements Act extends for another 
year the rate of 13 p.c. for standard individual income tax for the purpose of calculating 
the tax equalization payments to the provinces and the amounts payable to the provinces 
under the tax rental agreements. 
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The Public Service Pension Adjustment Act provides for, and places on a continuing basis, 
increases in certain pensions being paid to former civil servants, members of the Armed 
Forces, members of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police or to their dependants. 


48 July 18 | Newfoundland Additional Grants Act authorizes the payment of additional annual grants to 
the Province of Newfoundland for the fiscal years 1957-58 to 1961-62 in accordance with 
the scale contained in the Report of the Royal Commission on Newfoundland Finances 
established under Term 29 of the Terms of Union of Newfoundland with Canada. 


55 July 


oo 


Appropriation Act No. 5, 1959 (Main Supply) grants certain sums of money for the public 
service of the financial year ending Mar. 31, 1960. 
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Government— 


ty Mar. 20 | An Act to amend the Northwest Territories Act provides for the appointment by the Governor 
in Council of judicial as well as of administrative officers; the term of office for each 
Council is fixed at three years; and protection is provided for archaeological sites, works, 
and objects, etc., of historical or ethnological importance. 


15 June 4 | Parliamentary Secretaries Act provides for the appointment, from among members of the 
House of Commons, of 16 Parliamentary Secretaries to Ministers at an annual salary of 
$4,000 each. Appointments are for one year, and appointees are not disqualified from 
sitting in the House of Commons or voting therein by reason of their holding the office 
of Parliamentary Secretary. 


16 June 4 | An Act to amend the Representation Act changes the name of the electoral district of 
“Témiscouata’’ to that of ‘‘Riviére-du-Loup—Témiscouata’’. 


Health and Welfare— 


14 June 4 | An Act to amend the Old Age Security Act augments the Old Age Security Fund by increasing 
the sales tax, for purposes of the Act, to 3 p.c. from 2 p.c., the tax on personal income to 
3 p.c. from 2 p.c. subject to a limit of $90 annually, and the tax on corporation income to 
3 p.c. from 2 p.e. 


17 June 4 | An Act to amend the Veterans Rehabilitation Act provides for new amendments concerning 
veterans to meet changing conditions and circumstances. 


18 June 4 | An Act to amend the War Service Grants Act makes deletions and revisions to the legislation 
to meet changing conditions and circumstances. 


34 July 8 | Royal Canadian Mounted Police Superannuation Act revises and consolidates those provisions 
of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police Act providing for the payment of pensions based 
on service in the Force and pensions in respect of injury or death on service; it also in- 
cludes certain amendments to provisions of the same Act that will continue to apply in 
respect of members of the Force appointed before Mar. 1, 1949. 


37 July 8 | An Act to amend the Veterans’ Land Act, in addition to administrative changes, provides 
further financial assistance to veterans for home construction and to veterans settled 
under the Act as full-time farmers, part-time farmers or commercial fishermen. 


Justice— 


28 July 8 | An Act to amend the Judges Act provides salaries for three additional puisne judges of the 
Superior Court of Quebec, two additional judges of the Supreme Court of British Colum- 
bia and two additional judges of the Trial Division of the Supreme Court of Alberta. 


31 July 8 | An Act to amend the Prisons and Reformatories Act authorizes transfer of certain prisoners 
in New Brunswick and Manitoba. 


40 July 18 | An Act to amend the Combines Investigation Act and the Criminal Code specifically exempts 
arrangements between fishermen or associations of persons engaged in the buying or 
processing of fish in British Columbia with respect to the price, the remuneration or 
other conditions under which fish shall be caught and supplied between Jan. 1, 1959 and 
Dec. 31, 1960, from anti-combines legislation which would otherwise affect them. 


41 July 18 | An Act to amend the Criminal Code contains a number of important amendments including, 
among others, a new legal definition of obscenity in publications; the extending to 
Canadian courts of jurisdiction over indictable offences committed on board certain 
aircraft while in flight; revisions to those parts of the Code concerning offensive weapons, 
particularly firearms; and the extension of ‘‘communications’’ as used for illegal book- 
making and betting practice to include the use of radio; restrictions on news reports of 
admissions or confessions of guilt in criminal cases before the end of a preliminary hearing; 
and the mandatory allowance of time for an accused to raise money to pay a fine on 
conviction of an indictable offence. 


54 July 18 The Royal Canadian Mounted Police Act revises and consolidates the administrative and 
disciplinary provisions of the former Royal Canadian Mounted Police Act, which is now 
repealed. The Parts of the former Act dealing with pensions, have been revised and are 
embodied in a separate measure (see c. 34 above). 
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Labour— 
36 


National Revenue— 


July 


8 


4 


18 


20 


18 


20 


20 


8 


12 June 
13 June 
20 July 
23 July 
45 July 
Trade and 
Commerce— 
8 Mar. 
24 July 
29 July 
38 July 
49 July 
Transportation— 
9 Mar. 
10 Mar. 
oe July 
27 July 


8 


An Act to amend the Unemployment Insurance Act raises the “‘wage ceiling”’ of insurability 


to $5,460 from $4,800; increases the rates of contributions to be paid on behalf of insured — 


persons and employers; adds new grounds for extension of the qualifying periods; provides 
a new schedule of rates of benefit, the result of the new table of contributions; provides 
that maximum benefit may now be paid for 52 instead of 36 weeks; and establishes a 
new schedule of allowable earnings. 


An Act to amend the Customs Tariff and the New Zealand Trade Agreement Act, 1932 makes 
various changes in the Tariff Schedules between the two countries. 


An Act to amend the Excise Act implements the Budget resolution on the Ezcise Act increasing 
excise taxes on spirits and on cigars. 


Canada-Finland Taz Convention Act, 1959 implements a Convention between Canada and 
the Republic of Finland for the avoidance of double taxation and the prevention of fiscal 
evasion with respect to taxes on income. 


An Act to amend the Excise Tax Act implements the Budget resolution to amend the Ezcise 


Tax Act and makes a number of administrative changes. The excise tax on cigarettes 
is increased and the export duty on electricity formerly in effect under the Ezportation 
of Power and Fluids and Importation of Gas Act, 1955 (c. 14) is transferred to this Act. 


An Act to amend the Income Tax Act implements the Budget resolutions on the Income Taz 
Act raising the rates to be paid by both individual and corporate taxpayers, applicable 
to 1958 and subsequent years. Revised schedules of tax rates are included in the Statute. 


An Act to amend the Public Servants Inventions Act permits a corporate agency to which the 
administration and control of any patent or invention has been transferred to retain the 
proceeds therefrom, to be used for the purposes of this Act and the purposes for which the 
agency was established. 


An Act to amend the Export Credits Insurance Act authorizes the Export Credits Insurance 
Corporation to provide direct and unconditional guarantees to banks or other financial 
organizations and, in addition, to buy, sell or make loans on guaranteed export paper up 
to $200,000,000, thus making available broader sources of financing for exporters of 
capital goods. 


An Act to amend the Length and Mass Units Act changes the value of the pound—the standard 


unit of mass for Canada—in relation to the international kilogramme, to conform with a 
recent international agreement. 


An Act to amend the Weights and Measures Act changes the value of the pound in relation 
to the international kilogramme, to conform with a recent international agreement. 


An Act to repeal certain Fisheries Laws in force in the Province of Newfoundland respecting 


the Exportation of Salt Fish repeals certain fisheries laws of Newfoundland providing for — 


the control by export-permit from Newfoundland of codfish, haddock, hake, ling, 
pollock and cusk in salted form. Under the Terms of Union of Newfoundland with 
Canada these laws were to continue in force for five years from the date of Union and 
thereafter until the Parliament of Canada otherwise provided. 


An Act to amend the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority Act increases from $300,000,000 to 
$335,000,000 the limit on amounts that may be borrowed by the Seaway Authority 
and outstanding at any one time. 


An Act to amend the Trans-Canada Highway Act increases by $100,000,000 to a maximum of 


$350,000,000, the amount of expenditures authorized by Sections 4, 5 and 6. 


Canadian National Railways Financing and Guarantee Act, 1959, provides moneys to meet 


certain capital expenditures of the Canadian National Railway System and guarantees — 


certain securities to be issued by the CNR between Jan. 1, 1959 and June 30, 1960. 


The Freight Rates Reduction Act provides for the revision of certain class and commodity 
freight rates and authorizes compensation of the companies to the extent of not more 
than $20,000,000. 
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4 Mar. 20 
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30 July 8 
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46 July 18 
47 July 18 
50 July 18 
52 July 18 


Synopsis 


Pigeon River Bridge Act provides for the construction, maintenance and operation of a toll- 
free bridge over the Pigeon River near the settlement of that name in Ontario to form a 
link with the highways in Ontario and the State of Minnesota. 


The Queenston Bridge Act authorizes replacement of the International Bridge over the 
Niagara River from Queenston, Ont. to Lewiston, N. 


An Act to amend the Fisheries Improvement Loans Act extends the provisions of the Act 
to persons who do not have an interest in a fishing vessel but intend to acquire one, and 
extends the period during which guaranteed loans may be made to June 380, 1962. 


An Act to amend the National Defence Act standardizes the rules of evidence at courts martial; 
requires unanimous vote of members of court if mandatory punishment is death or to 
impose death penalty if authorized but not mandatory; and contains other changes in 
connection with court martial legislation. The Minister is given authority to establish 
integrated organizations consisting of elements of more than one Service. The name 
of the Royal Canadian Air Force in French is changed to ‘‘Forces aériennes royales du 
Canada’’, a more descriptive nomenclature. 


An Act to amend the National Housing Act, 1954 increases the aggregate amount available 
for housing loans to $1,000,000,000 from $750,000,000 and makes other amendments 
including the granting of permission to the Corporations to sell mortgages to persons 
other than approved lenders, and the raising of acquisition fees payable in respect of 
conveyance of property. 


An Act to amend the Prime Minister's Residence Act extends the Act to include property at 
Harrington Lake (Lac Mousseau) to be used as a country residence for the person holding 
the office of Prime Minister of Canada. 


Queen Elizabeth II Canadian Research Fund Act marks the occasion of Her Majesty’s visit to 
Canada by providing for the establishment and administration of a Fund to aid in 
research on the diseases of children. The sum of $1,000,000 is appropriated for the Fund 
to be administered by a Board of Trustees assisted by the National Research Council. 


Coal Production Assistance Act amends the Maritime Coal Production Assistance Act and 
extends its provisions to coal producers in all parts of Canada. The aggregate principal 
amount of loans is doubled to $20,000,000 and the maximum loan to one coal producer 
increased to $12,000,000. The operation of the Act is extended to Oct. 31, 1964. Certain 
other amendments concern the agreement made under the Act with the Dominion 
Coal Company. 


The National Energy Act provides for the establishment of a National Energy Board which 
shall assure the best use of energy resources in the country, regulate the construction 
and operation of oil and gas pipelines, the tolls charged for transmission by such pipelines, 
the export and import of gas, the export of electric power and the construction of lines 
over which such power is exported. The Board shall study and keep under review all 
matters relating to energy within the jurisdiction of the Federal Government and shall 
recommend to the Minister of Trade and Commerce the measures it considers advisable 
with regard to such matters. 


An Act to Confirm an Agreement between the Government of Canada and the Government of the 
Province of New Brunswick respecting Indian Reserves ratifies and confirms an agreement 
made on Mar. 25, 1958, between the said governments in relation to lands forming part of 
Indian reserves in the Province of New Brunswick. Its purpose is to clarify title to the 
lands in question. 


An Act to Confirm an Agreement between the Government of Canada and the Government of the 
Province of Nova Scotia respecting Indian Reserves ratifies and confirms an agreement made 
on Apr. 14, 1959, between the said governments in relation to lands forming part of 
Indian reserves in the Province of Nova Scotia. Its purpose is to clarify title to the lands 
in question. 


An Act to amend the Public Lands Grants Act removes any possible doubts that might exist 
as to the authority of the Governor in Council to transfer lands to the Crown in right of 
a province or otherwise. 
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PART V.—CANADIAN CHRONOLOGY 


Events in the general chronology from 1497 to 1866 are given in the 1951 Year Book, 
pp. 46-49; from 1867 to 1953 in the 1954 Year Book, pp. 1259-1264; for 1954 in the1955 
Year Book, pp. 1329-1330; for 1955 in the 1956 edition, pp. 1233-1234 and for 1956 in the — 
1957-58 edition, p. 1270. References regarding federal and provincial elections or changes 
in legislatures or ministries are not included in the following listing but may be found in 
Chapter II on Constitution and Government and in the Appendix. 


Jan. 2-10, Strike of CPR employees halting 
operations on 17,000 miles of track. Jan. 11, 
Canadian aircraft carrier Magnificent with 
troops and supplies for UNEF reached Port 
Said. Mar. 6-6, The United Kingdom Colony 
of the Gold Coast became a free and inde- 
pendent member of the Commonwealth 
named Ghana; Canada was represented at 
the ceremonies by Hon. George Prudham, 
Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys. 
Mar. 6, The Supreme Court of Canada 
nullified the Quebec Padlock Law. Mar. 7, 
UNEF took over the Gaza Strip in the 
Middle East. Mar. 11, The 11th Session 
of the United Nations General Assembly 
adjourned. Mar. 18, Disarmament confer- 
ence, including United States, United King- 
dom, France, Russia and Canada, opened at 
London, England. Mar. 25-26, Prime 
Minister Macmillan of the United Kingdom 
and Prime Minister St. Laurent of Canada, 
met in Bermuda to discuss common problems 
concerning the Middle East, Far East, 
NATO, European co-operation, the reuni- 
fication of Germany, and defence. May 
2-8, NATO Ministerial Meeting held in Bonn, 
Germany, to discuss problems of security, 
political developments within and without 
the NATO area, events in the Middle East 
and Hungary and defence of the Atlantic 
Alliance. June 15, Canadian Federation of 
Mayors and Municipalities Conference held 
at Montreal, Que. June 21, The Hon. Ellen 
Fairclough appointed Secretary of State for 
Canada, the first woman to hold a portfolio 
in a Canadian Cabinet and the second woman 
Cabinet Minister in the history of the Com- 
monwealth. June 26-July 5, Prime Minister 
Diefenbaker attended the Conference of 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers in London, 
England. July 1, Official opening of the 
International Geophysical Year extending 
to January 1959. July 3, Agreement signed 
between Canada and the United States for 
the conservation and regulation of the pink 
salmon fisheries of the Juan de Fuca—Fraser 
River area of the Pacific Coast. July 22, 
Opening of the hearings of the Royal Com- 
mission reviewing Newfoundland’s 1949 
Terms of Union with Canada. July 27, 
United States Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles visited Ottawa for informal talks 
with Prime Minister Diefenbaker. July 31, 
The Distant Early Warning (DEW) radar 
line, a combined United States-Canada 
defence project, officially went into operation. 
Announcement by Defence Minister Pearkes 
of the official formation of a North American 
Air Defence Command (NORAD) to be 
commanded by Lt.-General Earl Partridge 
(USAF); deputy commander to be Air 
Marshal C. Roy Slemon (RCAF). Aug. 11, 
Worst aircraft crash in Canadian aviation 
history occurred at Issoudun, near Quebec 
City, when a chartered aircraft returning 
to Canada from England with veterans 
and their families crashed and burned, 
taking the lives of 79 persons. Aug. 14-Sept. 
25, Canada was host at Ottawa to the 14th 
Congress of the Universal Postal Union. 
Aug. 21, Prime Minister Diefenbaker an- 
nounced $150,000,000 loans program for 
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low-cost housing. Aug. 23, Saskatchewan — 
became the first Province to complete its 
share of the Trans-Canada Highway with 
the official opening by Premier T. C. Douglas, 
of that Province’s 406-mile stretch of the 
Highway. <Aug. 24, Navy Arctic patrol ship, — 
HMCS Labrador, became the first deep- — 
draught vessel to proceed through Bellot 
Strait. Aug. 31, The nine Malayan States 
became an independent federation within _ 
the British Commonwealth of Nations, with — 
Yang Di-Pertuan Besar as the Head of the 
new Federation. Sept. 3, Prime Minister 
Diefenbaker welcomed more than 1,200 
scientists of the International Union of 
Geodesy and Geophysics from over 50 
countries meeting in Toronto, Ont. Sept. 6, 
Rt. Hon. Louis S. St. Laurent announced 
his retirement as leader of the Liberal Party. 
Sept. 15, The Queen appointed Prime Min- 
ister Diefenbaker a member of the Imperial 
Privy Council. Sept. 28, Four-day Confer- 
ence of Commonwealth Finance Ministers — 
opened at Mont Tremblant, Que. Oct. 4, 
Canadian and United Kingdom Finance 
Ministers met in Ottawa to discuss trade. 
The U.S.S.R. successfully launched the first 
earth satellite—Sputnik I. Oct. 12, The 
Hon. Lester B. Pearson the first Canadian to 
be awarded the Nobel Peace Prize. Oct. 12- 
16, H.M. Queen Elizabeth and H.R.H. Prince 
Philip arrived in Ottawa beginning a nine- 
day visit to Canada and the United States. 
Oct. 14, For the first time in Canadian history ~ 
the reigning monarch officiated at the open- 
ing of the Parliament of Canada. Oct. 18, 
Montreal Herald ceased publication on 
completion of 146th year. Oct. 24, United 
Nations celebrated 12th birthday since sign- 
ing of the Charter in San Francisco in 1945. 
Nov. 8, NRU, one of the most advanced re- — 
search and engineering test reactors in the © 
world, started operation at Chalk River, Ont. 


Nov. 14, The Prime Minister announced — 
$125,000,000-plans for Maritime power © 
development. Nov. 22, Delegation of 58 


businessmen from all provinces headed by 
Trade and Commerce Minister Hon. Gordon — 
Churchill left for the U.K. where they 
toured industrial areas and discussed fur- 
thering of trade between the two countries. 
Nov. 22, First vessel passed through Iroquois 
Lock, the first St. Lawrence Seaway lock 
to be completed. Nov. 26, Two-day Do- 
minion-Provincial Conference at Ottawa 
ended with federal offer of grants-in-aid to 
Atlantic Provinces; boosts in unemployment 
relief. Dec. 16-19, A special meeting of 1 
Heads of Government of NATO member 
countries convened in Paris, France, to 
discuss problems of the free world including 


missile. 
Minister Diefenbaker, 
Minister Smith, Defence Minister Pearkes 
and Finance Minister Fleming. 


Jan. 1, Celebrations to commemorate Britis 
Columbia’s centennial year began. Jan. 16, 
Hon. Lester B. Pearson chosen as nation 
leader of the Liberal Party at convention in 
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Ottawa. Jan. 17, Royal Commission ap- 
pointed to study dispute between the CPR 
and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, headed by Justice Kellock. 
Jan. 28, Queen Mother Elizabeth stopped 
briefly in Montreal and Vancouver on round- 
the-world tour. Feb. 1, United States Army 
successfully launched first American earth 
satellite—EHzplorer. Feb. 4, Kellock Royal 
Commission declared that firemen were un- 
necessary on diesel engines used by the CPR 
in its freight and yard operations. Feb. 17, 
Rt. Hon. Louis 8. St. Laurent, Prime Min- 
ister of Canada from 1948-1957, announced 
his retirement from active politics. Apr. 5, 
Ripple Rock in Seymour Narrows near 
Campbell River, B.C., worst underwater 
shipping hazard on the West Coast, removed 
by underwater explosion. Apr. 24-May 20, 
Trade mission from the United Kingdom 
toured Canada exploring ways of expanding 
British sales in this country. Apr. 30, 
Celebration in Montreal of the 300th anni- 
versary of the first school established in that 
city by Marguerite Bourgeoys in 1658. 
May 28-June 4, President Theodor Heuss of 
the Federal Republic of Germany made state 
visit to Canada, the first German Head of 
State ever to do so. June 12, Prime Min- 
ister Macmillan of the United Kingdom 
addressed a joint session of the Senate and 
the House of Commons during a visit to 
Ottawa. June 21-July 9, Celebrations in 
Quebec City marking the 350th anniversary 
on July 1 of its founding in 1608 by Samuel de 
Champlain. July 1, Canadians celebrated 
the Qlist anniversary of Confederation. 
Blasting of the cofferdam holding back the 
waters of the St. Lawrence River touched 
off the creation of the 100-sq. mile St. 
Lawrence power pool, permitting, within a 
few days, the operation of the first generators 
of the new hydro development and the use of 
two seaway locks on the U.S. side of the 
River and of the Canadian seaway lock at 
Iroquois. Inauguration of Canada’s new 
microwave relay system, completed from 
coast to coast. Federal-Provincial Hospital 
Plan went into effect in British Columbia, 
Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba and 
Newfoundland. July 6, Stephen Leacock 
Memorial Home at Orillia, Ont. officially 
opened. July 8-11, President Eisenhower of 
the United States in Ottawa for discussions 
that resulted in the establishment of ‘a joint 
Canada-United States Cabinet Committee 
on defence. July 12-Aug. 11, Princess 
Margaret toured Canada from Victoria to 
Halifax, visiting seven provinces on her 
first North American visit. July 18, Exter- 
nal Affairs Minister Sidney Smith in Wash- 
ington for talks with British Foreign Secre- 
tary Selwyn Lloyd and United States 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
regarding the tense Middle East situation. 
July 19-23, Dr. Kwame Nkrumah, Prime Min- 
ister of Ghana, visited Montreal and Ottawa 
and addressed a joint sitting of the Senate 
and the House of Commons. July 25, The 
Government of Canada signed the agree- 
ment previously ratified by the Government 
of Saskatchewan which authorized commence- 
ment of construction work on the South 
Saskatchewan River Project. Aug. 20, 
The Canadian Board of Geographical Names 
decided on ‘‘Lake St. Lawrence’”’ as the name 
for the new 35-mile-long lake created by 
hydro power development on the St. Law- 
rence River. Sept. 1-5, Eighth Quinquennial 
Congress of the Universities of the British 
Commonwealth held in Montreal—its first 
meeting outside the United Kingdom. 
Sept. 5, The Robert H. Saunders Powerhouse 
officially opened by Canadian and American 
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dignitaries. Sept. 7, World Power Confer- 
ence opened in Montreal attended by 1,200 
delegates from 51 countries. Sept. 11, 
Death of Camillien Houde, seven times 
mayor of Montreal. Sept. 16-26, Common- 
wealth Trade and Economic Conference 
held in Montreal. Sept. 16, External 
Affairs Minister Sidney Smith headed 
Canada’s delegation to the 13th General 
Assembly of the United Nations in New 
York. Oct. 1, Canada House in New York 
City formally opened at a ceremony presided 
over by External Affairs Minister Sidney 
Smith, Mayor Robert Wagner of New York 
and the Hon. Ray Lawson. Oct. 11-13, 
Prime Minister Walter Nash of New Zealand 
in Ottawa to confer with Prime Minister 
Diefenbaker. Oct. 16, Mrs. Golda Meir, 
Israeli Foreign Minister, in Ottawa to confer 
with Canada’s Prime Minister and Minister 
of External Affairs. Oct. 22, Miss Blanche 
Margaret Meagher appointed Ambassador 
to Israel, the first Canadian woman in an 
ambassadorial post. Oct. 28, Seventy-four 
lives lost in a coal mine explosion at Spring- 
hill, N.S.; 81 men were rescued the first day, 
12 on Oct. 30 and seven on Nov. 1. Oct. 25, 
An explosion, attributed to gas leakage, 
caused extensive damage in downtown 
Ottawa. Oct. 28-31, Prince Philip visited 
Ottawa to attend the Conference of the 
English-Speaking Union of which he is 
President. Oct. 28 - Dec. 19, The Prime 
Minister, accompanied by Mrs. Diefenbaker, 
toured European and Commonwealth count- 
ries. Dec. 31, Trade Union Local 2-254 of 
The International Woodsworkers of America 
struck against its employer, the Anglo- 
Newfoundland Development Company, fol- 
lowing the latter’s rejection of the recom- 
mended wage increase by a Conciliation 
Board under the Newfoundland Labour 
Relations Act. When violence accompanied 
the strike, the Newfoundland Government 
with the unanimous support of the Assembly 
enacted the Trade Union (Emergency Pro- 
visions) Act of 1959, decertifying the two 
locals (2-254 and 2-255) of the IWA, and 
announced the organization of a rival union. 


Jan. 1, Federal-Provincial Hospital Plan 
went into effect in Ontario and Nova Scotia. 
Feb. 20, Production of the CF-105 Arrow 
discontinued. Feb. 23, Celebration of the 
50th anniversary of flight in Canada at Bras 
d’Or Lake, N.S., scene of the first “‘Silver 
Dart” flight. Mar. 17, Death of Dr. Sidney 
Earle Smith, Minister of the Department of 
External Affairs. Mar. 18, Prime Minister 
Macmillan of the United Kingdom arrived 
in Ottawa for discussions on the situation in 
Germany, following talks in Russia and 
France and en route to Washington. Apr. 
10, Canada’s first privately owned and 
operated nuclear research reactor officially 
opened at McMaster University. Apr. 26, 
The St. Lawrence Seaway opened to navi- 
gation. Apr. 26, Prime Minister Fidel 
Castro of Cuba visited Montreal. May 20, 
Prime Minister Robert Menzies of Australia 
visited Ottawa. June 18, Her Majesty Queen 
Elizabeth and Prince Philip arrived at 
Torbay, Nfld., to begin a 45-day coast-to- 
coast tour of Canada. June 20, Thirty-five 
fishermen lost their lives in a violent storm 
in Northumberland Strait. June 26, The 
St. Lawrence Seaway officially opened by 
Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth and President 
Eisenhower of the United States in a historic 
ceremony at St. Lambert, Que. June 30, 
Seventh season of Canadian Shakespearean 
Festival opened at Stratford, Ont. July 1, 
Federal-Provincial Hospital Plan went into 
effect in New Brunswick. July 2, Japan 
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and Canada signed pact pledging co-opera- 
tion in the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 
July 9, Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers was de- 
clared by the Canadian Labour Relations 
Board the bargaining agent of a system-wide 
unit of operating and maintenance employees 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority. 
July 15-29, A Canadian delegation, headed 
by the Hon. George Drew, attended the 
Commonwealth Education Conference in 
Oxford, England, implementing the program 
proposed by Canada at the Commonwealth 
Economic Conference held at Montreal 
in September 1958. July 17, The Canadian 
Government announced the creation of an 
Emergency Measures Organization to func- 
tion in the event of a sudden nuclear war. 
July 18, The Canadian Government an- 
nounced the creation of a five-man National 
Energy Board which will have wide powers 
over the oil and natural gas industries and 
international electric power connections. 
July 22, Official opening of the Queen 
Elizabeth Power Generating Station (Sask- 
atchewan Power Corporation) at Saskatoon 
by Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth. Aug. 1, 


The Federal Cabinet met in Halifax, N.S., 
to bid farewell to Her Majesty Queen 
Elizabeth and Prince Philip who left by air 
for London, England. Aug. 6, Watson 
Seller, Auditor-General of Canada _ since 
1940, retired. Awg. 17, Northern Affairs 
Minister Alvin Hamilton announced the. 
discovery of oil at Eagle Plain, Yukon 
Territory—the first such discovery in the 
Yukon. Sept. 7, Death of Maurice Duples- 
sis, Premier of Quebec Province for the past 
18 years, at Schefferville, Que. Sept. 9, 
Announcement that Canada’s first large 
nuclear power station will be built on the 
shores of Lake Huron, nine miles north of Kin- 
cardine at an estimated cost of $60,000,000. 
Sept. 10, The Hon. Paul Sauvé chosen to 
succeed the late Maurice Duplessis as Premier _ 
of the Province of Quebec. Sept. 13, Two- 

hundredth anniversary of the battle of the — 
Plains of Abraham. Sept. 15, Major-Gen- — 
eral George P. Vanier, D.S.O., M.C., C.D 
appointed Governor General of Canada to 
succeed the Rt. Hon. Vincent Massey; 
investiture took place in the Senate. Oct. 1, 
Federal-Provincial Hospital Plan went into 

effect in Prince Edward Island. : 


PART VI.—STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS 
OF CANADA 1871-1958 


Newfoundland entered Confederation in 1949 and figures for that province are 
included with Canadian statistics as they have become available. Under each item in 
the following Summary, the inclusion of Newfoundland data for the first time is indicated 
by a black dot (°). If no dot is shown on any of the years from 1951-58 for a particular 
item, Newfoundland is excluded throughout. In some instances the symbol does not 
apply. Revisions of figures published in previous editions of the Year Book are not 
indicated in this Summary. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA 


Nors.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the table will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 


Item 1871 1881 1891 1921 
Population— 
ili eaNewiound lands seer are No. ak we en 
2| Prince Edward Island.......... a 94,021 108, 891 109,078 88,615 
SEIN VECO CLA nm a teeta eee yi 387, 800 440,572 450, 396 523, 837 
4\= New Brunswick ooo . 285, 594 3215233 321, 263 387, 876 
ol Q@ucbees. Me rere ene ae one. 1,191,516) 1,359,027) 1,488,53 2,360,510 
GlasOntario ce ce ee ¥ 1,620,851) 1,926,922} 2,114,321 2,933, 662 
alteeManitobaee comme eee . 25, 228 62, 260 152,506 610,118 
Simusackatchewsn epee see s ise a 2: 757,510 
Si eAlbertak eee. pee eee a) Se ve 588, 454 
LO) PeBritisheColumbiaseee eee ve 36, 247 49, 459 98,173 524, 582 
MUP Yaukonberritony seme ee Gy a ae as 4,157 
12} Northwest Territories......... os 48,000 56, 446 98,967 8,143 
Canadas ot. ak aekoteet Se oe 3,689,257) 4,324,810] 4,833,239 8,787,9492 
13| Households (excl. Territories)... No 800, 410 900, 080 1,897,110 
Immigration— 
14| From United Kingdom........ No. 17,033 22,042 43,772 
15] From United States........... cf 21, 822 52,516 23, 888 
16} From other countries........... 4 9,136 7,607 24,068 
Totals, Immigration......... iM AG HT 47,991 82,165 91,728 
Vital Statistics— 
Lie Birthst (live) pee eee eee No. 
Rates per 1,000 population.... 
18} Deaths, all causes.............. No. 
Rates per 1,000 population... . 
TOP sMarringés) 00. oers. ere No. 
Rates per 1,000 population.... 
20 Ee iviorcesn sper ete ert te No. 4 7 10 558 
Health and Welfare— 
Pusiic Hosrrrats— 
Gh ePROSpataleN, fe iak cetera No. 
22 Bed capacity®.\an-.. Areca en of 
23 Patient day sire mase eee a 
24 Expenditure (net)8........... $ 
Tuberculosis Sanatoria— 
25 SANGLOLIN. Saar Aero oe No. 
26 Bedicapacity soon oe ae - 4 
27 Patientvdays.. ee ee 3 ae 
28 Expenditure (net)§........... $ cn 
Mental Institutions— 
29 Hospitals. asc .t i ee No. 
39 Bedicapacity a... een ne oe 
31 Patientidays isn eee “ 
32 Expenditure (net)8........... $ 
33| Famiry ALLOWANCES!........... $ 
34, Outp Acs Securiry.............. $ 
35| ALLOWANCES FOR THE BLIND!0 $ 
36| UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
PARA ee eee eccrine eee aie $ 
Criminal Statistics—2 
37| Convictions, indictable offences. No. 8,50918 3,974 19,396 
Convictions, offences punishable 
on summary conviction— 
38 Relating : traffic and park- sie 
ing regulationsen sw. ee Oo. ; 
39 thei ence Eee ee «“ 30,36519) 33, 648 105,934 


1 At every census the previous post-censal estimates made at June 1 each year are adjusted to the newly recorded 
population figures. Includes 485 members of the Royal Canadian Navy recorded separately. 3 In- 
tercensal estimate—excludes households in institutions. 4 Year ended Mar. 31. 5 Reporting public 
hospitals only; private and federal hospitals excluded. 6 Bassinets for newborn excluded. 7 Days’ stay 


of newborn excluded. 


8 Not all hospitals shownjabove furnished financial reports. 
10 Federal contribution only. 


uted prior to 1952 but their contributions are not included. 


seasonal benefit payments from 1950. 


ended Dec. 31. 


13 1886 figures; first year available. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA —continued 
Note.—The interpretation of the symbols used in the table will be found facing p. 1 of this volume. 
1931 1941 1951 1955 1956 1957 1958 
a. 361, 416 406, 000 415,074 426,000 438,000} 1 
88,038 95,047 98, 429 100,000 99, 285 99,000 100,000} 2 
512, 846 577,962 642,584 683, 000 694,717 702,000 710,000) 3 
408, 219 457,401 515, 697 547,000 554,616 565, 000 577,000) 4 
2,874, 662 3,331, 882 4,055, 681 4,517,000 4,628,378 4,758,000 4,884,000) 5 
3, 431, 683 3, 787,655 4,597,542 5, 266, 000 5, 404,933 5, 622,000 5,803,000) 6 
700, 139 729,744 776,541 839, 000 850,040 860,000 870,000] 7 
921,785 895,992 831,728 878, 000 880, 665 879,000 888,000] 8 
731, 605 796, 169 939,501 1,091,000 1,123,116 1, 160,000 1,201,000] 9 
694, 263 817,861 1,165,210 1,342,000 1,398, 464 1, 487,000 1,544, 000/10 
4,230 4,914 9,096 11,000 12,190 12,000 13, 000/11 
9,316 12,028 16,004 18,000 19,313 19,000 20, 000)12 
10,376,786 11,506,655} 14,009,429 15, 698,000 16,080,791 16,589,000 17,048,000 
2,275,171 2,706, 089 3,420,822 © 3,812,0003 3,941,148 4,112,0003 4,234 ,0002/13 
7,678 435 31,559 29,382 50,390 108,989 24,777\14 
15,195 6,594 7, 105 10,395 9,777 11,008 10, 846}15 
4,657 2,300 155,077 70, 169 104, 690 162, 167 89, 228/16 
27,530 9, 329 194,391 109,946 164, 857 282,164 124,851 
BTA ne ae 381, ee ® barre pe a Ee He 17 
108, 446 118° i 125,823 @ 128, fos fei, an ee si 18 
10.2 1051 9.0 8.2 8.2 8.2 
68, 239 124, 644 128, 408 @ 128, ee 132,713 133, 186 19 
6.4 10.6 9.20 8.3 8.0 
700 2,462 5,270 @ 6, 063 6,002 6, 688 20 
587 610 778 858 e 872 894 922/21 
43, 247 53,305 68, 674 82,330 86,018 88, 158 93, 271122 
9,657,517 12,926,043] 19,798,448 23,655,377 @ 24, 855, 330 25,794,298 27, 270, 087)/23 
38,309, 400 5 196, 203,373 309, 722,352 347, 356, 269 393, 400, 881 am 24 
31 39 59 @ 56 56 54 52)25 
6,044 8,655 13,502 13, 756 13,596 13,220 12, 031/26 
1,924, 289 3, 227,640 4,640,217 ¢@ 4,398, 412 4,240, 580 3, 887,198 3, 413, 428/27 
5, 329, 393 7,753,229) 26,815,147¢e 31,132, 850 32,003, 164 32, 189, 682 rc 28 
52 54 63 @ 73 73 73 76/29 
29, 283 38, 800 44,205 53,943 54,951 54, 487 57, 425/30 
10, 662, 343 16,078,250} 19,708,905 22,948,007 22,993,091 23,044,510 24,064, 492/31 
13, 235, 767 14, 725, 760 46,403,522 6 68, 047, 648 76, 942,032 85,301,953 32 
ae Al 309, 465, 461 e 366, 465, 965 382, 535,026 397,517, 840 437, 886, 560/33 
7,050,9249 28,472,4759 99,268,0069 @ 3538, 205, 333 366, 218, 474 379,111,374 473, 859, 103)34 
Ee 1,067, 239 3,901,109 @ 2,886, 185 2,918, 495 2,959,040 3,575,724 35 
88, 273,000 257, 629, 000 215, 206, 000 231,296,000 385, 076, 000/36 
31,542 42,646 40,289 @ 46, 239 45,913 54, 900 37 
212,361 369, 234 1,065,426 1, 837, 814 Pas Wat BY 2,168,181 38 
115,417 178,322 243,040 309, 962 273,993 8,581 39 


9 Provinces contrib- 


11 Includes 


12 Years ended Sept. 30 prior to 1950; 1950 and subsequently, years 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued 
Item 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 
Education— 
1| Total enrolment, all types..... No. 803, 000 891,000 993,000} 1,092,633} 1,361,205) 1,880,805 
RIMMEL CACHES is een eel cosines 13, 559 18,016 23,718 ‘ 40,516 56,607. 
3} Public expenditure on.......... $7000 8 ie ae 11,045 37,971 112, 9770 
Survey of Production— 
AVINGE Value ie Eh Pe Fiicateesuconte $000 
Agriculture— 
5| Area of occupied farms. ...’000 acres 36, 046 45,358 58,998 63, 422 108, 969 140, 888 
6| Improved lands........... 3 17,336 21,899 27,730 30, 166 48,734 70,770 
7] Cash income from the sale of 
fATIO PROGUCtS sana cee tee $000 
Firtp Crops—4 
Wiles CARs Os orccratn re 000 bu. 16,724 32,350 42,145 55, 572 132,078 226, 508 
$000 16,993 38, 820 31, 668 36, 122 104, 817 374,179 
ORC OATS. Aiea cern Peete wvcssce asks 000 bu 42,489 70, 493 83, 428 151, 497 245,393 364, 989 
$000 15, 966 23, 968 Sl 7A) 51, 509 86,796 180,990 
LO ime Barley maser tee ’000 bu. 11,496 16, 845 17, 223 22,224 28, 848 42,956 
000 8,171 11,791 8,611 8, 890 14, 654 33,514 
1 Comer err eee "000 bu. 3, 803 9,025 LOR Tae 25,876 14, 418 10, 822 
$000 2,283 5,415 5,034 11,908 5,774 7,081 
D2 MER OURLOES Shee op esinee cares cee 000 cwt. 28,398 Sou22t 32,095 33,218 Done 37,338 
$7000 15, 212 13, 289 21,396 13, 841 27,427 44,636 
TSi) Pamevha yn see. 000 ton 3,819 5, 056 7,694 6,944 10, 406 8,830 
$’000 38, 870 40, 446 69,244 85, 625 90,116 174,110 ’ 
Totals, Field Crops®. ...’000 acres = a 15, 663 19,764 30, 556 47,553 
$000 111,117 155,277 194,767 237, 682 384,514 933,046 
LivESTocK AND PouLttRYy—® 
PA EHorses:.. ceGayeeon <ceeaners aot "000 837 1,059 1,471 1,578 2,599 3, 452 
$000 : si 118, 279 381, 916 414, 808 
15 |e Milkncows i. eiacadecseccae ame 000 1,251 1,596 1, 857 2,40 2,645 3, 087 
$000 ~ 69, 238 111, 833 188,518 
MG) MOther cattle YUE ool. Peccs os dee 000 1,373 1,919 2,264 3,168 3,881 5, 283 
$’000 ce 54,197 84,021 146, 567 
TES Sheep sega. eee asec ton "000 3, 156 3,049 2,564 2,510 2,174 3, 201 
$’000 a 10,491 10, 702 20,675 
MS) BOS wine sree thes ae ae ene "000 1,366 1,208 1,734 2,354 3,635 3,324 
$000 . 16, 446 26, 987 35, 869 
9) CAN noulticy-scerteee eee ne 1a 000 14,105 17,923 31,793 37,186 
$7000 ae 5,724 14, 654 38,015 
Totals, Livestock and 4 
Poultry ik. oo nchee $7000 274,375 630, 113 844, 452 
Datryine—’ ‘ 
20| Total milk production...... "000 Ib. 6,866,834} 9,806,741] 11,897,545 — 
21; Farm value of total milk pro- 
GUCEION 5 PR inrre tee oar $000 66,471 103, 382 161,829 
Forestry— 
22| Primary forest production..... $’000 se 168, 054 
23} Lumber production...... M ft. b.m. 4,918,202} 2,869,307 
"000 75, 831 82,449 
24| Total sawmill products........ $000 a 116,891 
25| Pulp and paper products....... $7000 151,003 
26| Exports of wood, wood products 
ANG pAaApelsue imran aoe $7000 25,001 33,100 56,335 284,561 


1 Estimated. 
only; subsequently all teachers. 


2 Up to 1941 includes teachers in provincially controlled ordinary and technical day schools 


8 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 4 Figures for the 


decennial census years 1871-1921 are for the immediately preceding years; those for 187i are for the four original 
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1931 1941 1951 1955 1956 1957 1958 
2,264, 106 2,131,391 2,922,931¢@ 3,644,900! 3,843,300! 8,945, 299 4,122,427) 1 
71,246 75,308 105,796 ¢@ 126,370! 135,350! 151, 839 155, 182) 2 
144, 749 129,817 513,442 751,000! 887,000! 960,000! 1,025,000!) 3 
4,552,289 13,103,684 e 15,769, 632 17,705,514 4 
163, 114 173, 563 174,047% @ 173,9248 5 
85, 732 91,636 96,8533 @ 100,3263 6 
471,913 880, 849 2,782, 750 2,350, 198 2,641,873 2,575,301 2,786,887) 7 
312,325 314,710 553, 678 519,178 573,040 370, 508 8 
123, 550 192, 642 856, 785 709,461 714,053 442,570 
328, 278 306, 052 493 , 886 399, 451 524,517 380, 599 9 
77,970 125, 657 374, 941 265, 749 300, 234 226, 858 
67,383 110, 401 245, 485 251, 102 269, 065 215, 993 10 
17,465 47, 296 270, 237 219,143 211,336 165,030 
5, 449 13,672 15,900 35, 558 27,814 29,613 li 
2,274 9, 868 28, 500 37,699 33,3077 34, 950 
52,305 37,039 29, 928 40,191 42,325 44,077 12 
22,359 46, 234 101, 189 71,032 74, 274 76, 302 
14,540 14, 448 20,190 20,186 19,655 19,188 13 
110, 110 178, 638 307,118 303, 837 302, 698 295,177 
58, 862 55, 103 60, 835 60,512 60, 848 60,216 
435, 966 678, 899 2,140,631 1,792,202 1,854, 120 1, 405, 557 
3,114 2,789 1,304 832 782 730 675)14 
205 , 087 184, 550 94, 132 75, 867 74,384 74,657 75, 363 
3,372 3,626 2,973 3,151 3, 160 8,147 3, 129)15 
160, 655 191,214 741,356 460, 980 447,057 452,196 572,927 
, 60 4,891 5,390 if 7,85 8,14 7, 872)16 
94,952 138, 196 852, 236 674, 436 668, 119 716,689 882,975 
3,627 2,840 1, 461 1,634 1,620 1,661 1,696)17 
19,680 17,039 38, 267 27,726 25, 983 27, 653 80,354 
4,700 6,081 4,914 4,800 4,731 4,857 6, 164)18 
33, 288 54,912 185,395 132,915 115,064 153,791 213,261 
65, 468 63, 526 64,541 65,019 73,052 77, 168 82, 624/19 
45,138 27,444 84,010 76,144 79,729 79,021 90,051 
: 558, 800 613, 354 1,995,396 1, 448,068 1, 410, 336 1,504, 007 1,864, 931 
14, 339, 686 16, 068,037 15,309,971 16,946, 447 16, 966, 242 17,306,028 18,057, 136}20 
139,769 205, 278 465,270 495,573 503, 821 532,110 569, 753)21 
141,124 225,616 821,022 829,573 939, 143 rte 22 
2,497, 553 4,941,084 6,948, 697 @ 7,920,033 7,739, 603 7,099,758 23 
45,978 129, 288 507,650 © 541, 563 539, 262 466, 228 
62, 769 163, 412 591,552 @ 644, 483 639, 414 555, 688 24 
174, 734 334, 726 1,237,897 ¢@ 1,326,938 1,453 ,4428 1,411,9348 25 
185, 493 387,113 1,399, 076¢ 1,520,921 1,514, 832 1, 456,125 26 


6 On farms only. 
8 Value of factory 


provinces only. 5 Includes other field crops, e.g., rye and flaxseed, not specified. 
7 Figures for the decennial census years 1881-1911 are for the immediately preceding years, 
shipments. 9 Years ended Mar. 31 prior to 1931. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued 


Item 


1871 


1881 


1891 


1901 


—_—| —_—__— | | SS, | | 


Mineral Production— 


Bie ROO tors, the iuce Sy on oe vee oz. t. 
AU eV Oleh 2 ott nena wok tae om t 
SRC Oper watts sete tice eet eae ioe ie. 
CN E26 Diao cS. eke ret geen 1b 
Sh Line stie «cece cask cates 
Gi wiNickel. wisn so',s ccawer acer sod ee 1b. 
GRC OAI aiederints sodas tne sagan aap t 
Sie Naturalicas eee. case: M oe 
9| Petroleum, crude............. bbl 
EG AS DOStOS ad os cate ares raster oe 
Ube Coment' to. trate te gic iee bbl. 


Totals, Mineral Production?.. $ 


Water Power— 


12} Turbine installation........... h.p. 
Electric Power Statistics—8 

13} Power stations................ No. 

14) Capital invested.............. $ 

15} Power generated.......... 000 kwh. 

1G); Customers thoes ee ouiesceee No. 


Fisheries— 
17) Marketed value of all products $ 


Furs— 
MS Reltsitaken! 8 eee 3 yea ee ae 
19} Value of animals onfurfarms.. $ 
Manufactures— 
imiployees seer tenses ce No. 
lS Capitals: 22k eee nce ee $ 
22| Salaries and wages............ 
23| Values of materials usedin.... $ 
Products— 
24 (Gross!2yc cee ioe Gee $ 
20 ING tee See tire ret eee $ 


Index of Industrial Production— 
(1949 =100) 


26] Total Industrial Production.......... 
al aeUVE Td ier peri Punic et eee, een 
ASime Manwiacturing ence eon eee 
29 INonsdurablesiwssceiacsn. dee 
30 Durables waver oe. ak eee ees 


Construction— 
32| Values of contracts awarded... $ 
1 1887. 2 1898. 3 1889. 


cludes other items not specified. 


105, 187 
2,174,412 


1,063,742 
1,763,4234 


187,942 


63,524 
1,313, 153 
355,083! 
347,2711 
3,260,424! 
366,798! 
204,800! 
9,216! 


830,4773 
498,2863 
1,537, 106 
2,688, 621 


368, 987 


69,8431 
81,9091 


254,935 


45,018 
930,614 
414, 523 
409, 549 

9,529, 401 
1, 226,703 
88, 665 
3, 857 


4,035,347 
2,421, 208 
3,577,749 
7,019, 425 


150,0005 
755, 298 
1,010, 211 
9,279 
999, 878 
93,479 
108, 561 


80 
4,113,771 


7,578,199) 15,817,162} 18,977,874 


369, 595 


1, 167, 216 
24) 128,503 
5,539, 192 
3,265,354 
37,827,019 
6,096, 581 
51,900, 958 
2, 249 387 
788,0002 
36,0112 
9,189,047 
4) 594,523 
6, 486, 325 
12,699, 243 
339, 476 
622, 392 
1,008,275 
0,217 
1,259,759 
450,394 
660,030 


238, 902 


58 
11,891,025 


25,737, 153 


339, 173 


1911 


473,159 
9,781,077 
32,559,044 
17,355, 272 
55, 648,011 
6, 886, 998 
23,784, 969 
827,717 
1,877,479 
108, 105 
34,098,744 
10, 229, 623 
11,323,388 
26, 467, 646 


1,917,678 
291,092 
357,073 
127,414 

2,943, 108 

5,692,915 

7,644, 537 


1,363, 134 
266 
110, 838, 746 


34, 667, 872 


515, 203 


1921 


— 


926, 329 
19, 148, 920 
13, 543, 198 

8, 485,355 
47, 620, 820 
5, 953, 555 
66, 679, 592 
3, 828, 742 
53,089, 356 
2,471,310 
19, 293,060 
6,752,571 
15, 057, 493 
72,451,656 
14,077, 601 
4,594, 164 
187,541 
641, 533 
92,761 
4,906, 230 
5, 752, 885 
14,195, 143 


171,928,342 


2,754, 157 


510 
484,669, 451 
5, 614, 132 
973,212 


34,931,935 


2,936, 407 
10, 151,594 


aC a 


5,977,545 


438, 555 


77, 964, 020/165, 302, 623/353, 213, 000/446, 916, 487/1,247,583,609|2,697, 858, 073 
40,851,009} 59, 429, 002/100, 415, 350]113, 249, 350 241, 008, 416 497, 399, 761 
124,907, 846/179, 918, 593) 250, 759, 292/266, 527,858] 601,509, 018/1, 365, 292, 885 


221,617, 773/309, 676, 068]469, 847, 886/481, 053, 375]1,165,975,639]2, 488,987,148 
96, 709, 927) 129, 757, 475/219, 088, 594/214, 525, 517 564, 466, 621]1, 123, 694,263 


345, 425,000} 240, 133,300 


$a 


41874. 


5 1892. 


8 Central electric stations prior to 1956. 


6 Beginning in 1956 tons. 
® New series beginning in 


7 In- 


as 
¢ 
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1931 


2,693, 892 
58, 093, 396 
20, 562, 247 

6, 141,943 

292, 304, 390 
24,114,065 
267,342, 482 
7,260, 183 
937,245, 451 

6,059, 249 
65, 666, 320 
15,267,453 
12,243,211 
41,207, 682 
25,874,723 


10, 161, 658 
15, 826, 243 


230, 434, 726 


6, 666, 337 


559 
1,229,988, 951 
16,330, 867 
1,632,792 


30,517, 306 


4,060,356 
11, 803, 217 
8, 497, 237 


528,640 
3,705,701, 893 
587, 566, 990 
1, 221,911,982 


2,555, 126, 448 
1, 252,017,248 


315, 482,000 


—— ee ee ee ee ee ee 


5,345,179 
205, 789,392 
21,754, 408 
- §,323,454 
643,316,713 
64, 407, 497 
460, 167,005 
15, 470, 815 
512,381, 636 
17, 477,337 
282, 258, 235 
68, 656, 795 
18, 225,921 
58,059, 630 
43,495,353 
12,665, 116 
10, 133, 838 
14, 415,096 
477 , 846 

21, 468, 840 
8,368,711 
13, 063, 588 


4,392,751e@ 
161,872,873 @ 
23,125,825 
21,865, 467 @ 
539,941,589 @ 
149,026,216 
316,462,751 ¢@ 
58,229,146 @ 
682, 224,335@ 
135, 762,643 @ 
275, 806,272 @ 
151, 269,994 ¢@ 
18, 586, 823 @ 
109,038, 835 
79, 460, 667 @ 
7,158,920 
47,615,534¢@ 
116, 655, 238 
973,198 ¢@ 
81,584,345 
17,007, 812¢@ 
40, 446, 288 @ 


560, 241, 290}1, 245, 483, 595 


8,845,038 


607 
1,641, 460, 451 
33,317, 663 
2,081,270 


62, 258, 997 


7, 257,337 
21,123,161 
7,928,971 


961,178 
4,905,503, 966 


13,342,504 


647 @ 


54, 851,844 ¢@ 
3,439, 750¢ 


204,912,000 @ 


7,479, 272 
31, 134, 400 
10, 195, 561 


1,258, 375¢@ 


1, 264, 862, 643/3, 276, 280, 917¢ 
3, 296, 547,019]9, 074, 526, 3536 


6,076, 308, 124]16,392,187,132 @ 
2,605, 119,788) 6,940,946,783 @ 


116.6¢ 
123.46 
115.0¢ 
110.8¢e 
119.9¢@ 
129.4 


393,991, 300/2, 295, 499, 200 @ 


4,541,962 
156, 788,528 
27,984, 204 
24,676, 472 
651, 987, 423 
239,756, 455 
405, 525,038 
58,314, 500 
866,714,038 
118, 306, 466 
349, 856,997 
215, 866, 007 
14, 818, 880 
93,579,471 
150,772,312 
15,098, 508 
129, 440, 247 
305, 640, 036 
1,063, 802 
96,191,317 
25, 168, 464 
65, 650, 025 


1,795,310, 796 


17,511,148 


72,910,592 
4,224, 90110 


184, 169,000 


9,670,796 
30,509,515 ¢@ 
15,008,081 @ 


1,298, 461 


4,142, 409, 534 
10, 338, 202, 165 


19,513,933, 811 
8,753, 450, 496 


142.3 
185.2 
134.7 
130.4 
139.7 
183.3 


4,383, 863 
151,024,080 
28, 431, 847 
25,497,681 
709, 720,590 
292,958,091 
377, 708, 904 
58,582,651 
845, 285, 125 
125, 487,344 
357,030,311 
222, 204, 860 
14,915, 610 
95,349, 763 
169, 152, 586 
16, 849, 556 
171,981, 413 
406, 561, 872 
1,014, 249 
99, 859, 969 
5,021,6838 
75, 233,321 


2,084,905, 554 


18,356, 148 


88, 366,0639 
4,424,644 


198, 252,000 


7,727,264 
28,051,746 
12,765,000 


1,353,020 


4,570, 692, 190 
11,721,536, 889 


21,636, 748, 986 
9, 605, 424, 579 


154.9 
212.3 
145.1 
138.1 
153.3 
204.9 


3, 183,592,000} 3,426,905, 500 


4, 433, 894 
148, 757,143 
28, 823, 298 
25, 182,915 
718, 218, 535 
206, 897, 988 
362,968,529 
50,670, 407 
827, 481,656 
100, 042,533 
375,916,551 
258,977,309 
13,189, 155 
90, 220, 670 
220,006, 682 
20,962,501 
181, 848,004 
453,593, 620 
1,046,086 
104, 489, 431 
6,049,098 
93,167,477 


2,190,322, 392 


19,891,008 


91,030, 880 
4,611,178 


6,919,724 
25, 592, 130 


1,359,061 


4,819, 627,999 
11,900, 751, 703 


22,183,594, 311 
9, 822,084, 726 


155.4 
227.8 
142.9 
139.7 
146.7 
220.3 


<r ed 


—_ 
—) 


11 


17 


6, 440, 319}18 
26,335, 109 
re 19 


152. 6/26 
228. 5/27 
138. 4/28 
139. 6/29 
137.0)30 
238. 4/31 


2, 894,168,100} 3,593,709, 200/32 


1956. 


10 Beginning in 1955 only ultimate customers are included. 


1952 gross value of products was replaced by value of factory shipments. 


64973-1—79 


11 Years ended June 30. 


12 [In 
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Item 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 
Transportation— 
RatLwayYs— 
1) Miles in operation............. No. 2,695 7,194 13, 838 18,140 25, 400 39,191 
ain Capitaliliabilitwar ce. cen.5.- cee $ |257,035,1881/284, 419, 2931632, 061, 440/816, 110, 837/1,528,689,201|2,164,687,636 
3|) PRASSEN LENS ieee ccuciemine calc No 5,190,4162] 6,943,671] 13,222,568) 18,385,722} 37,097,718) 46,793,251 
4) th retght en Seer nee eee ton | 5,670,8362} 12,065,323] 21,753,021] 36,999,371] 79,884,282] 83,730,829 
OPeArDINGS. <0 osetia ote $ 19,470,5402) 27,987,509) 48,192,099) 72,898,749] 188,733,494] 458,008, 891 
GRE Xpensesc-.. sceneries ocr $ | 15,775,5322] 20,121,418] 34,960,449] 50,368,726] 131,033,785] 422,581,205 
Ursan TRANSIT SYSTEMS— 
4) Passengers carried............ No. 
8| Vehicle-miles run............. ze 
$| Gross passenger revenue....... $ 
Roap TRANSPORTATION— 
10} Highways, total milages‘..... No. ro ~ 
11) Motor vehicles registered..... # 21,783 464, 805 
SHIPPING— 
12| Vessels on the registry........ No. 7,394 7,015 6,697 8,088 7,482 
ton 1,310,896] 1,005,475 666, 276 770, 446 1,223,973 
International Sea-borne—5.6 
13 Entered asst ene oc eee eet ton | 6,576,771] 6,967,449] 9,372,369] 13,235,307| 25,205,441] 27,344,957 
14 Cleared’ ethene cca os 6,549,257] 6,834,983) 9,480,279] 12,794,501] 22,224,104| 27,303,673 
15 Woy oN cn ee neh ee ee ee WY 13,126,028] 13,802,432) 18,802,648} 26,029,808) 47,429,545) 54,648,630 
Coastwise—5 
16 Pintereds155..\. seas et eee ton 7,664, 863] 12,835,774] 17,927,959} 34,280,669} 28,567,545 
17 Cleared (ay. Oy Biel AU 7,451,903] 12,150,356) 16,516,837} 32,347,265) 27,773,668 
18 MRotals. tome eee os 15,116,766} 24,986,130) 34,444,796] 66,627,934) 56,341,213 
CANALS— 
19} Passengers carried............ No 100, 377 118, 136 146, 336 190, 428 304, 904 230, 129 
aul eelireight cee mee eee eee ton 3,955,621} 2,853,230) 2,902,526) 5,665,259] 38,030,353 9,407,021 
A1R TRANSPORTATION—’? 
21} Miles flown (revenue)......... No. 294, 449 
22| Passenger miles (revenue)..... ny 2 
23| Freight carried (revenue)..... lb. 79, 850 
24 lee Matlicarricd eerste as cee iS Re 
Communications— 
25| Telegraphs, miles of line...... No. 1,947 30, 565 35, 938 42,351 52,784 
26r sehelephones mse wo. cee . Ag Fe 63, 192 302,7598 902,090 
27| Telephones, employees®....... ef a 10,4258 19,943 
Post. Office— 
28 Revenue IR Te rN oer to wie eee $ 803,637} 1,344,970} 2,515,824) 3,421,192 9,146,952} 26,331,119 
QUE EEXpencdituce se eee ie ere $ 994,876] 1,876,658) 3,161,676} 8,837,376] 7,954,223) 24,661,262 
30} Money orders issued.......... $ 4,546,434] 7,725,212) 12,478,178) 17,956,258] 70,614,862] 173,523,322 
Wholesale and Retail Trade— 
holesale— 
o1|) sestablishmentse ccc. css vee. No. 
Sele LIMployeesmmeeeeneaee a cnas . 
Sol MINGUISAlES Me iis ancestries: crass Cores $ 
341 tvetall—SvOresiaeaeas ssc e ls see No. 
35| Employees, full-time.......... by 
S6)"eNetisales.c. yecicro crn nien $000 
11876. 2 1875. 3 Includes highway transport (rail) operations. 4 Fiscal years. 5 Fiscal 


years prior to 1941. 
overseas services of Canadian carriers from 1951. 


6 Includes sea-going and inland international. 
8 As at June 30. 


7 Includes Atlantic and Pacific 


9 Excludes rural lines in Saskatchewan. 


; 


See ee ee OL See 
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1931 


42, 280 
4, 232,022,088 
26,396, 812 
74, 129, 694 
358, 549, 382 
321,025, 588 


378, 094 
1, 200, 668 


8,966 
1, 484, 423 
45, 834, 452 


45,077,424 
90,911, 876 


47,134, 652 
47,540,555 
94,675, 207 


126, 633 
16, 189,074 


7,046, 276 
4,073,552 
2,372, 467 

470, 461 


53, 228 
Lesa oe 


30, 416, 107 
36, 292, 604 
167,749, 651 


13, 14010 

90, 56410 
3,325, 210, 30010 
124, 60810 

238, 68310 
2,735, 74010 


42,441 


42,956 @ 


3,397, 488, 564/3, 571, 693, 932 @ 


29,779,241 
116, 808, 091 


30,995, 604 @ 
161, 260, 521¢ 


538, 291, 947]1, 088,583,789 @ 


403,733, 542 


561, 489 
1,572,784 


8, 667 
1,271,811 
31, 452, 400 


33,313, 400 
64,765, 800 


48,107,158 
46, 433, 320 
94,540, 478 


100, 092 
23, 453, 367 


12,508, 390 
56,723,714 
16,559,611 
3,411,971 


52, 246 
1,562, 146 
20, 103 


40, 383, 366 
38,699,674 
173, 565, 550 


24, 758 
117,471 


977,577,062 ¢@ 


511,878 e 
2,872,420 ¢@ 


15,292 @ 
1,659, 351 ¢@ 


47,508,342 @ 
52,750, 461 ¢@ 
100, 258, 803 @ 


60, 802, 798 @ 
55, 609, 082 @ 
116, 411, 880 


93,512 
29, 325,034 


52,578,934 ¢@ 
689,819,451 @ 
59,199,354 
16, 824, 652 @ 


53,5800 
3,113, 766¢ 
47, 387¢@ 


90, 454,678 ¢@ 
91,781, 466¢ 
511,915, 621¢@ 


26,167 ¢@ 
178,658"! @ 
224,526!2 @ 


5,290, 751, 000/14,401,036,700 @ 


136,990 


297, 047|{ 


3,414, 613 


153,034 @ 
454,794. @ 
60389112 @ 

10,693,097 e 


43, 444 
4,108,574, 616 
27, 229, 962 
167, 862, 156 
1,198,351, 601 
1,048, 564, 681 


1,178,952, 495 
198, 885, 300 
126, 043, 198 


455, 404 
3, 948, 652 


17,188 
1,682,949 


58,018, 365 
60, 306, 168 
118, 324, 533 


67, 228, 840 
64, 889, 982 
132,118, 822 


178, 932 
34, 874, 198 


83, 805, 304 

1, 223, 825, 448 
233, 561, 830 
26, 616, 505 


48,067 
4,151,678 
55, 673 


131,315,049 
123,611,055 
690, 824, 787 


13,111, 8951 


43,652 

4,185, 193, 864 
26,070, 766 
189, 608, 272 
1,398, 237, 8233 
1, 264, 123, 7178 


1,151,928, 811 
203, 888, 474 
129, 213, 139 


453, 582 
4,226, 474 


17, 653 
1,709,541 


63, 105, 100 
67, 415, 232 
130, 520, 332 


75, 220, 366 
76, 857,713 
152,078,079 


123, 241 
40,016, 565 


101, 723,710 
1,547, 279, 882 
319, 260, 401 
27,914, 288 


48, 062 
4,499,325 
60,121 


137,696, 621 
127, 421,739 
725, 930, 733 


14,297, 65713 


43, 890 

4,330, 219, 893 
22,965,974 
174, 163, 028 
1,365, 464, 6393 
1,302,028, 5818 


1, 125, 608, 597 
204,031, 286 
133,039, 879 


423,939 
4,459, 595 


18, 294 
1,730, 139 


66, 149, 552 
68, 822, 187 
134,971,739 


76,535, 160 
73,565,370 
150, 100, 530 


98, 464 
37, 230,349 


104, 699, 140 
1, 835, 183, 870 
264, 812,177 
31,413, 504 


48,379 
4, 827, 135 
64,074 


145, 823,785 
139, 992,921 
799,615,004 


14, 826, 44118 


15, 252, 003!3|36 


44,125 


SO 2 


Be 10 
4,675, 560)11 


18, 797|12 
1,754, 382 


145, 562|19 
35, 096, 587|20 


47, 495|25 
os 26 
27 


152,919, 881/28 
153,319, 782|29 
845, 647, 439/30 


35 


10 Census figures for 1930. 
intercensal survey. 


0 Average minimum. 


12 Average maximum. 


13 Estimated on 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued 


1871 1881 


1891 


1901 


1911 


Item 
Wholesale and Retail Trade—concl. 
Services— 
i) Establishments.............<: No. 
2iehimployeesscee sect n teen s 
SIVCCEID US geacett cetera $ 
4|Bankruptcies and Insolvencies! No. 
Sl ia bilities... cae cet she eae: $000 
Foreign Trade—* 
6| Exports, domestic............. $000 
aly MARVEZOXPOLES Hs ce eas Shae $7000 
8} Imports, for consumption...... $000 
Totals, Foreign Trade....... $7000 
§| Domestic exports to all Com- 
mon weal thie. wasenneec as $000 
10} Exports to United Kingdom...$’000 
11} Imports from all Common- 
weal thyew.c a een ae $000 
12 fee ate from United King- Me 
13 oe to United States...... $7000 
14| Imports from United States. . . $7000 
15} Exports to other countries. .... $000 
16] Imports from other countries. . $’000 
Exports, Domestic, BY CHIEF 
TEMS— 
AZ Re Wheat hace cancers ’000 bu. 
000 
ASi Wheatil our para eee 000 bbl. 
$7000 
TSP Oats teen coe tha necn een 000 bu 
$000 
20 « Barley tery. canes eee ous 000 bu 
$7000 
21; Bacon, hams, shoulders and 
pides®. . cc Rite eta 000 cwt. 
$000 
2e\. Beefand veal. .45.....5.. 000 ewt 
000 
2a  Cheesew,. «vs, concerns aise 000 Ib 
$’000 
24| Planks and boards........... M ft 
$7000 
Bal WWOOGsDUIDY. cee ees 000 ewt 
$7000 
2b ANewsprintscerses coe ee ee. 000 cwt 
$000 
27| Farm inplements............. 000 
7oke WTEC 0) 0) 062) Oey RE ee oN OPE int ’000 lb. 
000 
9 uNickellfiam 3. cee cae aerer se. 7000 lb 
$000 
SOR CRC pemr s cence see otee oe 000 cwt 
$000 
SLIP EZANC ore trees cee ee nercis 000 cwt 
$000 
Sal eAsbestosen sehen cic swe ’000 ton 
$’000 
Exports, Domestic, By GRouP— 
33| Vegetable products (except 
chemicals, fibres and wood) $’000 
34; Animals and their products 
(except chemicals and fibres) $000 
35| Fibres, textiles and textile 
PLOGUCtSRN maros ne ake $7000 
36} Wood, wood products and 
DADCIAc ene rn eae ee $’000 
87| Iron and its products......... $000 
38} Non-ferrous metals and their 
DLOGUCTSE ese eee ot $7000 
39| Non-metallic minerals and 
their products (except chem- 
ICALS) richer temic ns woes $7000 
40) Chemicals and allied products $’000 
41; Allother commodities....... $7000 


Totals, Exports, Domestic. $’000 
1 Census figures for 1930. 


57,630 83,945 
9, 853 13,375 
84, 214 90, 488 


88, 672 
8,799 
111, 534 


177, 431 
17,078 
177,931 


274,317 
15, 684 
452,725 


eT ee SS eee eee) ee eS 


51,317 45,514 


48,498 42,885 
29,164 34,038 
27, 186 36, 339 


3,120 3, 926 
5, 712 8,635 
1,749 2,524 
1,982 2,594 
306 440 
1,610 2,173 
542 2,927 
231 1,192 
8,811 

6, 261 

103 104 
1,019 758 
4] 14 
241 84 
8,271 49, 256 
1,110 5,510 
829, 550 652,621 
8,356 7,102 
4 31 
6, 246 39, 604 
120 150 


3,791 


7 
514 


13,743 
36,399 


100,748 
92, 858 


~ 46,653 


42,820 
67,984 
107,378 
8,700 
23,900 


9,381 
"1,937 


"1,748 


148, 967 
132, 157 


129, 468 
109, 935 
104, 116 
275, 824 


21, 233 
47, 433 


84,368 
69, 693 
1,819 


56, 335 
9,884 


34,001 


57, 630 83, 945 


a8, 672 


177,431 


274,317 


3 Average minimum. 


1921 


1,189, 164 
21,264 
1, 240, 159 


2,450, 587 


403 , 452 
312, 845 


266, 003 


213,974 
542,323 
856,177 
243, 389 
117,979 


129,215 
310, 952 
6,017 
66, 520 
14,321 
14, 152 
8,564 
11, 469 


191 
12,633 
482,140 
188, 360 
18,784 


284,561 
76,501 


45,939 
40,345 


20, 143 
32,390 


1,189, 164 


2 Figures include 5,542 hotels with 46,556 average minimum and 64, One average 
maximum full-time employees and with receipts of ‘$348, 401,100. 


4 Average 
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1931 1941 1951 1955 1956 1957 1958 ‘da 
42, 2231 49,271 : at 6 1 
143, 8002,3 @ 
55, 257! 62,781 190’ 048240 2 
249, 455, 900! 254, 678,000} 1,085,757,900 @ a Bes a es 3 
1,705¢ 1, 967 2,213" 2,070] 4 
53,776¢@ 64, 254r 79, 862° 60,011} 5 
587,653 1,621,003 3,914, 4606 4,281,784 4,789,746 4,839,094 4,826,385] 6 
11,907 19, 451 48,924¢@ 69, 499 73,397 95, 286 101,997] 7 
___ 628,098) 1,448,792) 4,084,8560) 4,712,370) 5, 705,449) 5, 628,410) 5, 192, 351) 8 
1,227,659 3,089, 246 8,048,241 9,063, 653 10, 568, 592 10,557,791 10, 120, 732 
219,781 878, 641 872,407 6 1,006, 437 1,055, 922 970, 648 1,058,667] 9 
170, 597 658, 228 631,461 ¢ 769,313 812, 706 737, 530 775, 896/10 
152,000 359, 942 727,089 @ 610, 308 705,911 760, 819 736, 512)11 
109, 468 219, 419 420, 985¢@ 400, 531 484, 679 521,958 526, 650/12 
240,197 599,713 2,297, 675@ 2,559, 343 2,818, 655 2, 867, 608 2,828, 39818 
393,775 1,004, 498 2,812,927 3,452,178 4,161,667 3,998, 549 3,572, 379|14 
127,675 142, 649 744,379 ¢@ 716,004 915, 169 1,000, 838 939, 320/15 
82,323 84,351 544,840 649, 889] 837, 871 864, 042 883, 460/16 
194, 826 196, 646 237,061 ¢ 189, 967 302,770 232, 461 271, 796/17 
117, 871 161, 856 441,043 @ 338, 216 513,081 380, 415 446,078 
5, 697 11, 489 12,079 @ 8, 601 8,583 7,610 8, 789|18 
20, 207 44, 807 113, 8546 74, 442 71,549 61,175 69,398 
Best lrArg 7,692 59,273 @ 12,529 10,112 29,941 16, 95719 
3, 768 3,295 53,899 @ 11,930 9,316 22,390 13,016 
24, 260 3, 209 43,906 ¢@ 63, 906 81,095 61,377 74, 623/20 
9,924 1,959 58,822 76,461 94,977 67,522 8,118 
128 4,646 6le 99 80 47 56/31 
2,035 77, 494 3,650 6, 463 5, 663 4,138 4,430 
Ot 62 934 87 128 474 537122 
430 996 50,965 ial 3,644 13, 356 20, 185 
84, 788 92,331 30,653 @ 13, 749 12,216 8, 456 15, 701/23 
10,595 13,555 10,2326 4,045 4,178 3,079 , 002 
937,733 2, 282, 139 3,435,510 © 4,603,164 3,936, 161 3,635, 497 3,922,953) 24 
20,116 74,205 312,198 ¢@ 385,313 326, 445 281,681 92,013 
12,451 28, 234 44, 8660 47,323 47,480 45,653 44, 386/25 
30,057 85, 898 365,133 @ 297, 304 304, 536 292, 406 285, 449 
40,165 65, 240 102,241 ¢ 115, 263 119,344 118,013 113, 657/26 
107, 233 154,357 536,372¢@ 665, 877 708, 385 715, 490 690, 209 
2,889 30,972 106,488 ¢ 76,010 67,477 69, 676 97, 594127 
196, 789 430, 087 304,193 459,706 480, 729 534, 613 555, 658/28 
17,065 40,951 81,691le 163, 924 194, 206 162, 109 137,113 
63, 529 275,190 262,366 347,759 353, 676 357,315 248, 253129 
14, 182 67, 680 136, 689 @ 215, 169 222,909 308, 440 212,580 
2,208 3,818 2,536 @ 3,030 2,596 ,o8l 2,937|30 
4,660 13,525 45,290 @ 37, 202 35,034 29,396 26,099 
2,391 3, 988 6,105¢@ 8,198 7,770 7,890 8, 382/31 
5,565 12,278 83,669 © 70, 558 74,011 64,921 55, 385 
159 454 942 @ 1,002 964 1,031 867/32 
5,175 19,411 80,333 6 94, 804 99,895 107, 058 90,745 
209, 761 285, 709 894,210 752,348 974,964 831,579 885, 339133 
70, 938 201,731 348,033 @ 263, 621 260, 249 302,051 397, 695/34 
5,394 30, 820 36, 858 @ 22,816 22,568 27,162 20, 660/35 
185, 493 387,113 1,399,076 1,520,921 1,514, 458 1,456, 125 1,413, 989136 
19,086 239,901 342,299 @ 398, 782 458, 849 518, 835 432 , 433|37 
56, 159 244,012 569,870 ¢@ 852, 923 959, 471 1,006, 186 1,026, 644/38 
14,977 45,172 131,529 206, 200 292,100 347,705 250, 351/39 
10, 849 58,676 131,690 183, 507 182, 854 195, 303 197,051|40 
14,995 127, 869 60, 895 @ 80, 666 124, 233 154, 147 202, 221/41 
587,653 1,621,003 3,914, 460 @ 4,281,784 4,789,746 4,839,094 4, 826,385 
maximum. 5 Under federal legislation. 6 Fiscal years prior to 1981. 7 Less than $500. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued 


Item 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 
Foreign Trade—concluded 
Imports ror ConsumMPTION— 
1} Vegetable products (except 
chemicals, fibres and wood). $’000 24,212 38, 036 79,214 259, 431 
2| Animals and their products (ex- 
cept chemicals and fibres).. $'000 8,081 14, 023 30, 672 61,722 
3| Fibres, textiles and textile 
DLOGdUCtS.. pea ee es ne $7000 28,670 37, 285 87,916 243, 608 
41 Wood, wood products and 
DADCIE.. Shite ent Rees $’000 5, 203 8,197 26, 852 57, 449 
5| Iron and its products......... $’000 15,148 29, 956 91,968 245, 626 
6} Non-ferrous metals and their 
DLOGUCUS ee eter on tae $000 3,811 Ue ME 27,580 55, 651 
7] Non-metallic minerals and i 
their products (except chem- 
A CALS) ois stern eer ee aera ne $000 14, 139 21,255 53, 431 206, 095 
8| Chemicals and allied products $’000 3,698 5, 685 12, 472 37, 887 
9; All other commodities....... $7000 8,577 16,327 42,620 72,688 
mhovals, JNipoLtseeey acc. $7000 84,214 90, 488 111,534 177,931 452,725) 1,240,159 
Prices— 
10} Wholesale indexes (1935-39=100)... 81.3 72.4 67.1 (Si (/ $1.1 143.4 
11] Consumer price index (1949=100)... ; ; ; 80.9 
Federal Finance— 
Lie Customs dutiessa.eneciec ee ae $ | 11,841,105] 18,406,092) 23,305,218) 28,293,930] 71,838,089] 163,266,804 
tS Xciserdutiessss te eee $ 4,295,945) 5,343,022] 6,914,850] 10,318,266] 16,869,837] 37,118,367 
M4 erin come’ taxiccmecs serine octet td $ ee wee ee aCe a 46, 381,824 
S| seSalesitax (net) eee ees eee $ ee Rae “oe ee a 38,114,539 
16| Total receipts from taxation... $ | 16,320,369] 23,942,139] 30,220,068] 38,612,196] 88,707,926] 368,770, 498 
17; Per capita receipts from taxes.. $ 4.50 5.63 6.32 7.28 12.69 43.10 
iS|Medotalirevenuc sere sae $ 19,335,561] 29,635,298) 38,579,311] 52,514,701] 117,780,409] 436,292,185 
19] Revenue per capita............ $ 5,34 6.96 8.07 9.91 16.87 50.99 
20} Total expenditure............. $ | 19,293,478) 33,796,643] 40,793,208] 57,982,866] 122,861,250] 528,302,513 
21; Expenditure per capita........ $ 5.32 7.94 8.54 10.94 17.58 61.75 
Pel MEGLOSSKAe btn oe ei cc ee $ |115, 492, 683/199, 861, 537/289, 899, 230/354, 732,433] 474,941, 487 2,902, 482,117 
25 |PeNEtrassets.... peruse denis sonn oe $ 37,786,165) 44,465, 757| 52,090,199] 86,252,429] 134,899, 435] 561,603, 133 
CAINGINGtdEbDt sa. eetees oown tos ae $ | 77,706, 518/155, 395, 780}237, 809, 031/268, 480,004} 340, 042, 05212,340,878,984 
Provincial Finance—! 
23| Gross ordinary revenue....... $ 5,518,946} 7,858,698] 10,693,815] 14,074.991] 40,706,948] 102,030, 458 
26| Gross ordinary expenditure.... $ 4,935,008} 8,119,701] 11,628,353] 14,146,059] 38,144,511] 102,569,515 
Municipal Finance—* 
27| Gross ordinary revenue....... $ 
28| Gross ordinary expenditure.... $ 
National Accounts— 
29| National income........... $000,000 
Note Circulation— 
30} Chartered bank notes......... $ | 20,914,637] 28,516,692] 33,061,042] 50,601,205] 89,982,223! 194,621,710 
31) Bank of Canada and other 
NOOSS oc, APRON seins rae $ 7,244,341) 14,539,795] 16,176,316] 27,898,509] 99,308,945) 271,531, 162 
Chartered Banks— 
$e), Capital, paid-up: /........ ceca: $ | 37,095,340] 59,534,977| 60,700,697] 67,035,615} 103,009,256} 129,096,339 
$3 |e RESCUE Citas hee a5 Cn ee oe $ |125, 273, 631/200, 613, 879/269, 307, 032/531, 829, 324 1,803,131,260/2,841,782,079 
34| Liabilities to the public....... $ | 80,250, 974/127, 176, 249]187, 332, 325/420, 003, 743]1,097,661,393|2,556,454, 190 
33| Deposits payable on demand.. $ oe ve b 95,169,631] 304,801,755} 551,914,643 ~ 
36| Deposits payable after notice.. $ 221,624,664] 568,976, 209]1,289 347,063 
37| Totals, deposits’,!!............ 


Cheque payments............. $ 


Savings Banks—! 
Deposits in Post Office........ 
Deposits in Government banks 
Deposits in special banks...... 


Loan Companies (Federal)— 
INSSCLST Ei so icr ene (eee oe eh eae 


Loan Companies (Provincial)— 
re ARS6 tail sence toi tahiti caehaae 


2,497, 260 
2,072,037 
5,766, 712 


$ | 56,287,391] 94,346, 4811148, 396, 968 
000 e Es ms 


349,573,327 


6, 208, 227) 21,738,648} 39,950, 813 
9,628,445) 17,661,378] 16,098, 146 
7,685,888) 10,982,232] 19,125,097 


8,392,464] 73,906, 638/125, 041, 146/158, 523,307 
8,392,958) 71,965,017|123, 915, 704/158, 523, 307 


1 Unless otherwise stated, figures are for fiscal years ended within years given. 


and pensions which commenced on Jan. 1 


980, 433, 788]2, 264,586,736 


43,330,579 
14,673,752 
34,770, 386 


389,701,988 
389, 701, 988 


27,157,474)! 


29,010,619 
10, 150, 189 
58,576,775 


96, 698, 810 
95, 281, 122 


86,144,15312 
87,385,807 !2 


a a SRN nn SEO, 


2 Old Age Security taxes 


, 1952, not included for 1955 and subsequent years. 


Figures for 


1955 and subsequent years are not comparable with previous years as they exclude refunds applicable to other 


excise duties. 
Territories in this 


and subsequent years. 


4 Includes Yukon Territory in this and subsequent years. 
6 Fiscal years ended Dec. 31. 


5 Includes the Northwest 


7In January 1950, the 
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1931 1941 1951 1955 1956 1957 1958 

134, 433 171,835 542,641 567,475 628,777 652, 225 652,686) 1 
28, 630 34, 846 125,562 107, 802 122,154 124, 617 128,993] 2 
90, 152 161,139 483,520 @ 381,613 416, 390 408, 651 387,297) 3 
34,923 36,739 137,047 @ 195,958 228, 208 225, 888 235,608} 4 
116, 209 431,622 1,332, 2510 1, 605, 968 2,231,354 2,131,030 1,852,174] 5 
38, 667 94,758 290, 848 @ 398, 793 491,539 484, 863 432,178] 6 
106,088 189, 954 684,535 @ 663, 684 765,971 777, 661 682,854) 7 
31,337 65, 382 191,813 @ 260, 499 288, 587 293, 821 290,358] 8 
47, 659 262,516 296, 638 @ 530, 578 532, 469 524, 656 530,204] 9 

628,098 1, 448, 792 4,084, 856 4,712,370 5,705, 449 5, 623, 410 5,192,351 
94.0 116.4 240.2 218.9 225.6 227.4 227.8|10 
67.9 69.6 113.7 116.4 118.1 121.9 125.1)/11 
131, 208, 955 130,757,011} 295,721,750¢ 397, 228, 330 481, 239, 668 549,074, 860 498, 068, 539/12 
57,746, 808 88,607,559} 241,046,174¢@ 226, 458, 438 249,383,313 271,448, 661 300, 132,512)13 
71,048,022 248, 143,022]1,513,135,510e| 2,265,297,2672) 2,279,503,232} 2,745,199,494) 2,798,929, 195/14 
20,783,944 179,701,224) 460,120,4050) 572,214,7132,3 641,510, 469 717,080, 563 703, 169, 768}15 
296, 276, 396 778,175, 450|2, 785,349,899] 3,773,438,080) 3,995,721,170| 4,647,931,771| 4,622,827, 382/16 
29.02 68.37 203.130 248.33 256.12 289.03 278.67|17 
356, ae 876 872, 169, 645}3, 112,535,948 e| 4,123,513,300} 4,400,046,639} 5,106, Say 880} 5,048,788, 279}18 
5.04 76.63 226.99 @ 271.37 282.04 317.55 304. 35)19 
440, 008, 855} 1,249,601, 446/2,901,241,698e] 4,275,362,8882) 4,433,127,636] 4,849,035,298) 5,087,411,011/20 
43,26 109.80 211.586 281.36 284.16 301.54 306. 67/21 


2,610,265, 699 
348, 653, 762 
2,261,611, 937 


5,018, 928, 037|16,923,307,028 @ 
1,370, 236, 588] 5,489,992,080 @ 
3,648, 691, 449/11,433,314,948 @ 


17,951,491, 464 
6,688, 411,310 
11,263,080, 154 


19,124, 232,779 
7, 843, 863,815 
11, 280,368, 964 


18,326,190, 715 
7,318,539, 557 
11,007, 651, 158 


18, 418, 541, 848)22 
7,372, 267, 958/23 
11,046, 273, 890/24 


179, 143, 480 404,791,0004/1,139,026,000@} 1,558,734,0005, 1,771,239,000} 1,966,714,000 25 
190, 754, 202 349,818,0004/1,040,871,000e) 1,411,740,0005) 1,588,396,000) 1,779,033, 000 26 
. 758,237,000¢| 1,116,039,000} 1,244,823,000) 1,396,669,000P a7 

: 748,039,000¢@] 1,111,287,000} 1,244,964,000) 1,385,639,000P 28 
3,382 6,305 16,588 20,737 23, 166 23, 860 24, 673/29 

128, 881, 241 78,761,049 7 u 7 7 7 30 
153,079, 362 406, 433,409} 1,360,679,422) 1,738,490,823] 1,868,703,781| 1,903,721,000} 1,998,046,000/31 
144, 674, 853 145,500,000} 146,502,115¢ 180,998,000° 195,348, 000 211,879,000 225, 609, 000/32 


3,066,018, 472 
2,741,554, 219 

578, 604,394 
1, 437,976, 832 
2,422, 834, 828 


4,008, 381, 256/9, 384, 800, 263 @ 
3,711, 870, 680/9,019, 780, 755 @ 
1,088, 198, 370)2,711,524, 8456 
1,616, 129, 007/4, 592,929,318 6 
3,464, 781, 844/8, 464, 510, 837 @ 


12, 701,736,0009 
12, 146,344,0009 
3, 915,196,0009 
6,096,401 ,0009 
11, 904,011,0009 


13, 427, 896,000 
12,780, 895,000 
4,180,355, 000 
6, 451,347,000 
12,531,329, 000 


14, 243, 504, 000 
13, 520, 067, 000 
4,095, 483, 000 
6,655, 435, 000 
13, 234,001,000 


15, 840, 274, 000/33 
15, 034, 123, 000/34 
4,635,915, 000/35 
7, 462,083, 000/36 
14,766,738, 000)37 


31,586,468] | 39,242,957| 112, 184,633e| 161,350,878] 192,289,896] 205,558, 447| "221, 280, 954/38 
24,750,227/  22,176,633| 37,661,9216]  36,780,667| 36,164,460 35,918,499] 34, 805, 7201/34 
69,820,422] 76,301,775] 193,982,871) 237,816,198] 256,526,482) 255,000,311] 266, 585, 424/41 

147,094,183) 130,795,391] 203,103,850] 281,004,269] 296,715,805] 320,144,380 42 

146,046,087] 130,787,116] 165,768,886] 245,606,324] 258,245,799] 280, 238, 094 43 
65,728,238] 58,220,073] 88,991,635] 129,589,371) 140,453,366] 228, 927, 416 44 
66,387,987| 58,220,073|  63,699,805|  97,917,4001  105,577,295| 160, 429, 357 45 


chartered banks’ liability for such of their notes as then remained outstanding was transferred to the Bank of 
Canada. 8 As at June 30 from 1871 to 1901. Annual averages of month-end figures from 1911 to 1951. As 
at Dec. 31 for 1955 and subsequent years. § Figures for 1955 and subsequent years not strictly comparable 
with previous years. 10 Includes deposits of federal and provincial governments and also deposits else- 
where than in Canada from 1901. 111924, 12 1922 
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Item 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 


cc DF 


Eee under the Small Loans 


et— 
SmatL, Loans ComPpanins— 
Sie A Beate foci ak inh, see be, C $ 
Al ehanhilitics ene. ae $ 
Monry-Lanprrs— 
o) PRABSOLE herrea $ 
al Liabilities svi. oi eases. $ 


ASsETs— 
5) Company funds............... $ Be ae ve < i 10, 237,930 
6} Guaranteed funds............. $ =a ay ae: af ss 8,774, 185 
LIABILITIES— 
“| Company funds............... $ a re ae 7 et : 9,907,331 
8} Guaranteed funds............. $ HE ee os + - 8,549, 642 
§| Estatas, Trust AND AGENCY 
FINDA eae eh ere. 2On $ wn Mg Be ws Pe 79,252,639 
Trust Companies (Provincial)—* 
ASSETS— 
10} Company funds (par value).... $ 31,418, 403 
11) Guaranteed funds (par value).. $ 32, 885, 302 
12) Estates, Trust AND AG@Ency 
HIND.) oe hee ee ee $ “e 629, 958,917 


13 mounts at risk, Dee. 31...... $ 228, 453, 784/462, 210, 968/759, 602, 191|1,038,687,619 2,279, 868,346] 6,020,513,832 
14, Premium income for each year $ 2,321,716] 3,827,116] 6,168,716] 9,650,348 20,575,255} 47,312,564 
15) Claims paid during each year. $ 1,549,199} 3,169,824] 3,905,697] 6,774,956 10,936,948] 27,572,560 


1,269,764,435 


16 mounts at risk, Dec. 31...... $ 
17; Premium income for each year $ 5, 545, 549 
18] Claims paid during each year. $ 3, 544, 820 


19 mounts in force, Dec. 31..... $ | 45,825,935) 103, 290, 932/261, 475, 229/463, 769,034 950, 220, 771/2,934,843 848 
20/ Premium income for each year $ 1,852,974] 3,094,689] 8,417,702] 15,189,854 31,619,626} 98,864,371 
21; Claims paid during each year. $ a Ay Es 6,845,941) 11,051,679} 23,997,262 


22| Amounts in force, Dec. 31..... $ ss os is ae Bs 222,871,178 
23; Premium income for each year $ a Bs La e! iS 4,389,008 
24; Claims paid during each year. $ Be ae Be sis Js 2,812,077 
Ree ee 

1 Includes money-lenders. ® Included with small loans companies. ’ Compiled from data supplied 


voluntarily to the Superintendent of Insurance by provincial companies and estimated to cover about 90 p.c. of all 


; 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—concluded 


1931 1941 
827,373 7,918, 926 
823,120 7,918, 926 

11,351, 467 
11,351, 467 

15, 459, 347 20,596,781 

25,718,219 38,570, 855 

15,066, 431 20,086,776 

25,718, 221 38,570, 855) 

215, 698, 469 268, 596, 524 

66, 338, 148 58, 165, 471 

125, 829, 165 108, 912, 208 


1,961,948,175) 2,418,950, 841 


9,544, 641,293 
50, 342, 669 
29,938, 409 


49, 305, 539 
17, 814, 322 


1,341, 184, 333 
7,185, 066 
4,985, 605 


3,992,765 
2,237, 832 


6, 622, 267, 793 
225, 100,571 
56,579, 358 


203, 459, 238 
75,082,008 


202,094, 301 
5,178,615 3,988, 952 
2,603, 453 2,583, 958 


provincial business. 
fraternal insurance. 
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1951 


73, 980, 068 
73,980,068 


30,570, 466 
30,570, 466 


28, 446, 331 
93,565,917 


26, 658, 321 
93,565,917 


543, 983,754 


74,399, 404 
258, 413, 136 


3, 282, 558,573 


11,386, 819, 286|33,490,653,184 
134, 496,218 ¢@ 
52,086, 541 @ 


1,120, 181, 968/2, 887,564,984 @ 
11,614,247 


6,174,914¢@ 


7,348, 550, 742|17,235,583,302 @ 
394,019,379 @ 
128, 489,084 @ 


164,451,218) 708,733,573 @ 
16, 806, 502 @ 


6,727,241 


1955 


208,517, 7701 
208,517,770! 


32,090, 504 
159, 235, 891 


31,905,971 
159, 235, 891 


734,670, 479 


88, 360, 564 
437, 168, 231 


3, 985, 662, 299 


146, 444, 845 
77, 836, 245 


15,071,988 
9,299, 116 


25, 451,571,525 


520,098, 190 
161, 883, 205° 


1,497, 587,789 
29, 182,573 
8,520, 674° 


1956 


262,386, 415! 
262,386, 4151 


36, 690, 878 
170,344, 746 


36, 381, 834 
170,344, 746 


815, 367,349 


91,554, 381 
446, 448, 674 


4,318, 560, 879 


155, 506, 787 
86,088, 850 


16, 068, 792 
9,790, 651 


29,087, 416, 143 


564, 723, 434 
180, 852, 023 


1,779,673, 222 
33, 082, 660 
10, 369, 482 


1957 


326, 549, 959} 
326, 549, 9591 


38, 843, 072 
176, 964,312 


38, 583, 249 
176, 964, 312 


886, 560, 559 


97, 258,395 
472,678, 645 


4,695, 817, 867 


156,246, 117 
109,757, 161 


19,779, 452 
12) 402,752 


33, 087,056, 501 


607,110,740 
200, 669, 872 


2,106,173, 517 
38, 466, 850 
12,577,321 


The figures included all the large and most of the small provincial companies. 
5 Includes annuity contracts for 1955 and subsequent years. 


1958 


ne 


im oo 


3 


QD a2 


4 Excludes 


APPENDIX 


Certain information given in Chapter II on Constitution and Government is brought 
up to the date of going to press (Sept. 16, 1959) in this Appendix. 


Page 62, Table 3 


Addition to be made as follows:— 


Major-General George P. Vanier, D.S.0., M.C., C.D.—Date of Appointment Sept. 
15, 1959, and Date of Assumption of Office Sept. 15, 1959. 


Page 63, Table 5 
Members of the Eighteenth Ministry, as at Sept. 16, 1959 


(According to precedence of Ministers) 


Prime Minister e435 2555 hee oats se sick eRe Ai ee Rt. Hon. Joun George DierEnBAKER 
Secretary of State for External Affairs...................0005 Hon. Howarp CHARLES GREEN 
Minister of Finance and Receiver General..................... Hon. Donatp Mrtuurn FLEMING 
Ministerio, Veterans -Atialls sneer ae) tee eee Hon. ALFRED JoHNson Brooxs 
Minister Ol ETansportys os doe ws oii. hon cede Cae Hon. Grores Hegs 

Solicitor Generals 274.3... he Fee ees Hon. Leon Batcer 

Minister of National Defence. 46.27! : 0 ae as Hon. Grorce RANDOLPH PEARKES 
Minister of Trade and Commerce..............--.0ccccceceeee Hon. Gorpon CHURCHILL 

Minister of Justice and Attorney General...................... Hon. EpmunpD Davir Futton 
Minister of National Revenue.................0ccccccccccecce Hon. George CuypE Now1ian 
Minister ol ‘A grieulbare.. sts cus a): on ten ee eee Hon. Dovetas Scorr HaRKNESS 
Minister of Citizenship and Immigration....................0. Hon. Eien Louxs FarrcroucH 
Ministerof Fishoriessi'5..340; «ST Acee. Fe ee ee Hon. J. ANGus MacLean 

Minister of Labour sc s4+% Sea tee ae ee ee, Hon. MicHart STaRR 
Postmaster.General fie tua, oan coset ee ee Hon. Witit1am McLean Hamuton 
Minister: withoutseortioliotee eee. tee nc. oe ee ee eee Hon. Witu1am J. BRowNE 

Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys..............000c0005 Hon. Pau Comrors 

Minister of National Health and Welfare...................... Hon. Jay Watpo Monrrer1tH 

Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources.......... Hon. Francis Atvin Grorce HaMinton 
Minister of Defence Production.................ccccceccccccccs Hon. Raymonp O’ Hurry 

DOCrOtAry OL SbAGOs occ ot tr mt ew carats CAE ee ane Hon. Henri CouRTEMANCHE 

Blinuster of Pablic: Wor kes. sce. che cc es oe ee oad ee Hon. Davin James WALKER 

Associate Minister of National Defence..................00000- Hon. Josep Prerre ALBERT S&VIGNY 


Pages 70-74, Table 11 
Federal by-elections held between Sept. 1, 1958 and Sept. 16, 1959:— 


Date of By-election Electoral District Name of Member 
Sept: 20; 1058" tle vie ole oe ee Grenville-Dundas; Ont. ..c5.40<.3 £449 lars JEAN CASSELMAN 
eptr 20: LObS) wae t= ak Ue ab ee Montmagny-L’Islet, Que................. Louis Fortin 
DEC SON TGDS ee ere: AE en doronto=Drinity.«Ont-sses seis eeee aee Pau T. HEettyer 
Decks, LO5Sterr a eee var eee SpringfieldeManwnb. oe ee eee ee ee JOE SLOGAN 


Page 79, Provincial Governments 
i a mica is i a as res 


With reference to the footnote on page 79, provincial elections were held in five 
provinces between Sept. 1, 1958, and the date of going to press (Sept. 16, 1959). The 
Ministries of these provinces as at Sept. 16 were as follows:— 


Fifteenth Ministry—Manitoba 


(Party standing at latest General Election, May 14, 1959: 36 Progressive Conservatives, 11 Liberals and 
10 Co-operative Commonwealth Federation) 


Premier and Acting Provincial Treasurer.................ec006 Hon. CHARLES DurreRIn RosBiin 
Minister.of Public Workayy cnaxccigscce, fume PES sot ade iden aes Hon. Errick Wiis 

Minister of Industry and Commerce.............ccccccccccccee Hon. Gurney Evans 

Minssterol Hducation...3. seston eel eee Hon. Stewart E. McLean 
Attorney Generals roti ye ian uh SO ie frie) aba ONE Hon. Stertina Lyon 

Minister of Labour and Acting Minister of Municipal Affairs.... Hon. Jonn THompson 

Provincial Seoretaryice. ©. cic. Nias coe: ne ieee Hon. Marcet Boutric 

Minister of Public. Utilitiosia., . icc caeate ate See ee eek Hon. JoHN CARROLL 

Minister of Agriculture 6) OP! 22 8 a asoe eet hel ee Hon. Grores Hurron 

Minister of Mines and Natural Resources..............0..-..-. Hon. Cuaruses H. Witney 
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Sixteenth Ministry— Ontario 


(Party standing at latest General Election, June 11, 1959: 71 Progressive Conservatives, 22 Liberals and 
Co-operative Commonwealth Federation) 


Prime Minister and President of the Council................... Hon. Lestiz M. Frost 

NVITAIR COIN Uses OU Seta cory sicean oe bred cioare.o idee ple da yotere evesna-o avalos Hon. CHARLES DALEY 
IMGMBLOMOL AOTIOUlLUTG 4 tare nhac s Meee: ots cttook datinud Soeaells Hon. Wint1am A. GoopFELLOW 
MEMBER OF DLO) WVOMALC& hcce aoc oe Secreted Ole Pe lelb s MT esa oaks Hon. Louis P. Crcitz 

Pro VARIES OCLG EAT cocoons borate eee cee ds oer n harmernnes Hon. MackINNON PHILLIPS 
MIDS SOLON ISGUCALIONS «av cee eee oe ome ee a ole ds a TRI ewes Hon. Wiuu1aAM J. DuNLoP 
Nimscer of Municipal A iialrs: Ki.) eaten aes Sails Sette Pe ele a Hon. Wmu1Am K. WARRENDER 
EE OASUTCT ee etree ae aT te Me SPE er ile srsle.» Se NNG alot Hon. James N. ALLAN 
Minister of Planning and Development........................ Hon. WintiAm M. Nicks 
IAGLOrie yaCneNeralee facies «2s SNeaetiA att REE he ork SHEE OTE eas Hon. A. Ketso Roserts 
Minister orolravel and Publietty:5. tees tee ok. os Ue ate ae Hon. Bryan L. CATHCART 
MinisteriomegbuGuvoEks 2) Siberia. hee. ole eed Hon. Ray ConNELL 

MGR tOMsOleElealtbe eee eter nts AAU Chodieane Se tule Ma hee atolls Hon. Marruew B. DymMonp 
Manister oto Wands.anGsP Orestsi.4..0 62 beh. oe. 1. Oe oa. Hon. J. W. SPOONER 
MFinisterOL HISh waver uote es eal Bee nas seneio wan on es Hon. Frepericx M. Cass 
MMIStErOr LTANSpOLbs 5 arcs ens cee Oe Peel ss SIE Se Hon. JonN YAREMKO 
Minister of Energy Resources and 2nd Vice-Chairman, Hydro- 

Blectric Power Commiussion®. bonis). oon. }... SR ee Hon. Rosert Macaunay 
MINTS be LLORM TICS dais no ors oo i ho I Es Ap cd eee Baka teks Hon. James A. MALonEY 
Minister of dretonm Institutions. 20 Os fone so. GAIA Res Hon. Grorce C. WARDROPE 
MininteriwithouplOniuOliO:.. .)w oc5 «tas ee bies oa dn cee Hon. Joun P. Roparts 
MinisterswithouteOrtiGliow.. .«, .itltaleses bo. hdeemeen es Hon. JoHn Root 


Eighth Ministry—Alberta 


(Party standing at latest General Election, June 18, 1959: 61 Social Credit, 1 Liberal, 1 Progressive Conser- 
vative, 1 Coalition and 1 Independent Social Credit) 


Premier, President of the Council, Minister of Mines and Minerals 


BCE NUTONE Va CrCNOLH base ara natire fitter cae Ga oo vrseerrace: Hon. Ernest C. MANNING 
MEITISberOn NLUNIGIDAOA atts we ee irs cotta «c.s.ce fine vies ate we grer Hon. A. J. Hooke 
WVManssterot bapliways «5 eedtor otter mclakia iis o succoe ies Ge aeaee Hon. Gorpon E. Taytor 
MiaNISbEr OL LuCUCA LION acerrac acacia Ge csi eke tees Wty alll a pha nt Hon. AnpErRs O. AALBORG 
MMNNISLCTOL APTI GULUULO eran ites ewer se aucateth wine aenee. «fertin.ee Hon. L. C. Hatmrast 
Minister Ol ands ANG LHOLeStUS er sos ccm ce wns di aie cp cence eee te Hon. NormMan A. WILLMORE 
Niaisbomor Wellare tcc itt thee wie ml ei. closet eae: Has Hon. R. D. JorGENSON 
ETOVANGIAl UU TEABULEI setae ee erent caslaps Coke. ccereuscns ayes eau Hon. Epaar W. Hinman 
Minister OL UDC AW OL KS tates re ae eit tics cite ose neue > Simson Hon. James HartLEy 
Minister withoutee OrtulolOn cma ee talc cals tts buster ce edaee cat Hon. FRED C. CoLBoRNE 
Minister of Industry and Development and Provincial Secretary Hon. A. R. Patrick 
Minister of Labour and Minister of Telephones................. Hon. RayMonp REIERSON 
Whinistermol ELGaltinme he cette cote ace cree on erie tain epee ale Hon. J. Donovan Ross 


First: Ministry—Newfoundland 


(Party standing at latest General Election, Aug. 21, 1959: 31 Liberals, 3 Progressive Conservatives and 
2 United Newfoundland) 


Premier and Minister of Economic Development.............- Hon. J. R. SMALL Woop 
IAC COrNe YN GCNETAY Users tae see Ie ce Nee lerralt oikis See ok kee Hon. L. R. Curtis 
Minister of Mines and Resources... ..........00ccssecceceeeees Hon. W. J. KroucH 
Minister of Labour.:............. REPRESSES rth. ao Sea hy ee Hon. C. H. Battam 
Minister of Public Welfare (Acting) and Minister of Health..... Hon. J. M. McGratH 
Minister Ol LH InanCe mate 4. .ce ee ele hale eta reels. nic seer nase oc toue Hon. E. S. SpENcER 
Maristerol PirOHeWVOLKkS ete can estes se Os ors o's ae anes aoe be Hon. J. R. CHALKER 
MDs bemOL LIE WAY Sein ee Neate cee hak Oe tele io wie o Saree es Hon. F. W. Rows 
MinisterswithoOuG le OrtrOllOMm.el nies pe ME he eae een ola A Hon. P. J. Lewis 
Minister of Provincial Affairs and Solicitor General............ Hon. Mytes P. Murray 
NMuBLeMOL Lash erica: ic.cac fete cone Ga Hache og sal es Hon. J. T. CHEESEMAN 
Minister of Municipal Affairs and Supply....................5. Hon. B. J. Assorr 
NinmastensOl. LE CUCA ELON Ay c.c ssree toc ys SU Rt tales Tealen ents tereeanarm Hon. G. A. FRECKER 


Twenty-Fourth Ministry—Prince Edward Island 
(Party standing at latest General Election, Sept. 1, 1959: 22 Progressive Conservatives and 8 Liberals) 


President of the Executive Council and Minister of Agriculture... Hon. Wauter R. SHaw 


Attorney and Advocate General... 2257 .n-cch ele « oacieie vices 6% Hon. R. ReGinatp BELL 
Minister of Public Works and Minister of Highways........... Hon. J. Pure MarHEson 
MEMIStOt Oi Ey CUCR LLOM cat PERE scat to sine bout hous aisle eather eiore lee Hon. L. Grorce DEwAR 
Minister of Industry and Natural Resources and Minister of 
HA STVOT LES MTA De A cigs Be WP ody acta obensy kcteachcuars’ oi oad a> a sarees Hon. Leo. F. Rossiter 

MINIS OICORMEL Dal bile oye cen aieoeans ire lersie, sir Rely PERG wie SURE Hon. Husrert B. McNEILu 
ECDL Set OA SUL OIE eee pd cba shock rent CAE aes sa clea Gs Hon. J. Davip Stewart 
MansstorotWellaroand Icabours.c nae hikes coast hake ae meee Hon. Henry W. WepcGe 
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